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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Sir: 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  21,  1910. 


I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  Part  II  of  a  special  report  on  religious  bodies.  This  presents 
separately  the  statistics  for  the  several  sects  or  denominations,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  prefaced  in 
each  case  with  a  descriptive  statement  covering  the  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  or  general  activities 
of  the  denominations.     Part  I,  previously  transmitted,  gave  a  summary  of  the  results  and  the  general  tables. 

The  descriptive  statements  were  prepared,  wherever  feasible,  by  competent  persons  in  the  denominations, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  bureau  as  special  agents  for  this  purpose.  The  manuscripts  received  from  these 
persons  were  edited  in  the  office  in  order  to  secure  general  uniformity  of  presentation,  and  the  completed  state- 
ment was  submitted  to  the  author,  or  if  that  was  impracticable,  to  some  other  competent  authority.  In  a  few 
instances  statements  were  prepared  in  the  office  from  such  sources  as  were  available. 

As  explained  in  the  letter  transmitting  Part  I  of  this  report,  the  statistics  herewith  compiled  and  published 
were  obtained  partly  by  correspondence  with  church  officials  and  organizations  and  partly  by  the  employment 
of  special  agents.  This  work  was  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  William  C.  Hunt,  chief  statistician  for 
population  in  this  bureau;  and  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  Part  II  of  the  report  the  services  rendered 
by  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Bliss,  expert  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  merit  special  recognition. 

Very  respectfuUy, 


DiAyi<^CU 


h 


UCA^^tycA. 


L/ 


Hon.  Charles  Nagel, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


Director  of  the  Census. 
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ADVENTIST  BODIES. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 


What  is  known  as  the  "Advent  movement''  origi- 
nated with  William  MiUer,  who  was  bom  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  February  15,  1782,  and  died  in  Low  Hampton, 
N.  Y.,  December  20,  1849.  He  bore  a  good  reputation 
as  a  farmer  and  citizen,  serving  under  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  the  war  of  1S12,  and  was  a  diligent  student 
and  a  great  reader,  although  he  had  but  a  common 
school  education.  For  some  years  he  was  an  avowed 
Deist,  but,  as  he  said,  ** found  no  spiritual  rest,"  until 
in  1816  he  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Baptists. 
After  his  conversion,  as  objections  to  the  authenticity 
and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  were  pressed  upon 
him  in  the  same  way  that  he  had  formerly  pressed 
them  upon  others,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
a  careful  study  of  the  Bible,  laying  aside  commentaries 
and  using  the  marginal  references  and  Cruden's  Con- 
cordance as  his  only  helps.  As  a  result  of  this  study 
he  became  satisfied  that  the  Bible  is  its  own  inter- 
preter, and  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  is  ''a 
system  of  revealed  truths,  so  clearly  and  simply  given 
that  the  'wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err 
therein.'" 

At  that  time  very  Uttle  was  heard  from  pulpit  or 
press  respecting  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  gen- 
eral impression  being  that  it  must  be  preceded  by  the 
conversion  of  the  world  and  the  millennium,  a  long 
period  of  universal  holiness  and  peace.  As  Mr.  Mil- 
ler studied  the  prophetic  portions  of  the  Bible,  how- 
ever, he  became  convinced  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
world's  conversion  was  unscriptural;  that  not  only  the 
parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  as  explained  by 
Christ  in  l^Iatthew  xiii,  24-30,  36-43,  but  many  other 
passages,  teach  the  coexistence  of  Christianity  and  anti- 
Christianity  while  the  gospel  age  lasts.  As  the  period 
of  a  thousand  years,  during  which  Satan  is  bound, 
mentioned  in  Revelation  xx,  and  from  which  the  con- 
ception of  the  millennium  is  derived,  lies  between  the 
first  resurrection  (Rev.  xx,  4-6),  which  he  understood 
to  include  all  of  the  redeemed,  and  that  of  **the  rest  of 
the  dead"  (Rev.  xx,  5),  his  conclusion  was  that  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  person,  power,  and  glory  must  be 
premiUennial.  He  believed  that  at  this  coming  there 
would  be  a  resurrection  of  all  the  dead  in  Christ,  who, 
together  with  all  the  redeemed  then  alive,  would  be 
"** caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air;"  that  the 


wicked  would  then  be  judged,  and  the  present  heavens 
and  earth  dissolved  by  fire,  to  be  followed  by  their 
regeneration  as  the  inheritance  of  the  redeemed, 
involving  the  glorious,  immortal,  and  personal  reign 
of  Christ  and  all  His  saints. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  Advent  might  be  expected, 
Mr.  Miller's  conclusion  was,  in  his  own  words,  as 
follows: 

In  examining  the  prophecies  *  *  *  I  found  that  only  four 
univerBai  monarchies  are  predicted  in  the  Bible  to  precede  the 
setting  up  of  God's  everlasting  kingdom;  that  three  of  those  had 
passed  away — Babylon,  Medo-Persia,  and  Grecia — and  that  the 
fourth,  Rome,  had  already  passed  into  its  last  state.  *  *  *  And 
finding  all  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
world,  to  compare  harmoniously  with  the  prophetic  description  of 
the  last  days,  I  was  compelled  to  believe  that  the  world  had  about 
reached  the  limits  of  the  period  allotted  for  its  continuance. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  his  study  of  prophetic 
chronology,  he  believed  not  only  that  the  Advent 
was  at  hand,  but  that  its  date  might  be  fixed  with 
some  definiteness.  Taking  the  more  or  less  generally 
accepted  view  that  the  **days"  of  prophecy  symbolize 
years,  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  2,300 
days  referred  to  in  Daniel  viii,  13,  14,  the  beginning  of 
which  he  dated  from  the  commandment  to  restore 
Jerusalem,  given  in  457  B.  C.  (Daniel  ix,  25),  and  the 
1,335  days  of  the  same  prophet  (xii,  12),  which  he  took 
to  constitute  the  latter  part  of  the  2,300  days,  would 
end  coincidently  in  or  about  the  year  1843.  The 
cleansing  of  the  sanctuary,  which  was  to  take  place 
at  the  close  of  the  2,300  days  (Daniel  viii,  14),  he 
understood  to  mean  the  cleansing  of  the  earth  at  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  which,  as  a  result  of  his  com- 
putations, he  confidently  expected  would  occur  some 
time  between  March  21,  1843,  and  March  21,  1844, 
the  period  corresponding  to  the  Jewish  year. 

The  public  labors  of  Mr.  Miller,  according  to  the 
best  evidence  to  be  obtained,  date  from  the  autunm 
of  1831,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to 
Dresden,  N.  Y.,  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's 
return.  He  gave  several  addresses,  with  the  result  that 
many  persons  were  ''hopefully  converted."  Other 
invitations  quickly  followed,  and  thus  began  a  work 
which  in  a  few  years,  though  not  without  opposition, 
spread  far  and  wide,  ministers  and  members  of  various 
evangelical  denominations  uniting  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  speedy,  personal,  and  premiUennial  coming 
of  Christ.     The  first  general  gathering  of  those  inter- 
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ested  in  this  subject  was  held  in  Boston  in  October, 
1840.  The  call  for  this  gathering  simply  invited 
Christians  of  all  denominations  to  come  together  to 
compare  views  and  to  confer  as  to  the  best  means  of 
promulgating  this  important  truth.  The  Advent 
movement  was  further  assisted  by  the  appearance  of 
a  number  of  papers,  such  as  the  Midnight  Cry,  the 
Signs  of  the  Times,  and  the  Trumpet  of  Alarm,  em- 
phasizing these  views. 

As  the  time  approached  when  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  expected,  there  was  widespread  interest  and  elab- 
orate preparation.  When  the  period  originally  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Miller  had  passed  without  bringing  the 
event,  there  was  much  disappointment.  Later,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  Adventists  put  forth  a  theory  fixing 
October  22,  1844,  as  the  date  of  the  Advent.  Mr. 
Miller  ultimately  accepted  this  view,  and  announced 
that  if  this  prediction  too  should  fail,  he  would  suffer 
twice  as  much  disappointment  as  he  had  experienced 
before.  The  passing  of  this  date  also  without  the  occur- 
rence of  the  expected  event  was  a  source  of  great  disap- 
pointment both  to  Mr.  Miller  and  to  his  followers. 
He  did  not,  however,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  change 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  premillennial  character 
of  the  Advent  itself,  or  his  belief  that  *'the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  near,  even  at  the  door,'^  although  he  acknowl- 
edged his  error  in  fixing  the  date. 

In  its  beginning,  the  Adventist  movement  was  wholly 
within  the  existing  churches,  and  there  was  no  attempt 
to  establish  a  separate  denomination.  Mr.  Miller 
himself,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  work,  was  a 
licentiate  in  the  Baptist  denomination.  In  Jime, 
1843,  however,  the  Maine  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  passed  resolutions  condemning  the 
movement,  and  from  that  time  considerable  opposition 
was  manifested,  which  resulted  frequently  in  the 
Adventists  being  forced  to  leave  the  churches  of  which 
they  had  been  members.  At  the  same  time,  also, 
there  began  to  be  voluntary  withdrawals  from  the 
churches  on  the  part  of  the  Adventists.  This  latter 
movement  had  its  basis,  in  part,  in  the  interpretation, 
by  some,  of  the  command  to  *'come  out  of  Babylon'' 
(Rev.  xviii,  4)  as  a  siunmons  to  all  true  believers  to 
withdraw,  not  only  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  Protestants  of  the  day  generally  imderstood  to 
be  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Babylon,  but  from 
the  Protestant  churches.  Mr.  Miller  and  other  leaders 
earnestly  deprecated  this  interpretation,  yet  it  influ- 
enced some  to  leave  the  old  communions. 

The  Adventists  who,  for  either  of  the  causes  men- 
tioned, withdrew  from  the  existing  churches  generally 
formed  organizations  of  their  own;  although  in  some 
places  they  omitted  any  formal  organization,  consider- 
ing either  that  the  time  was  too  short  or  that  organiza- 
tion was  sinful.  No  definite  move  was  made,  how- 
ever, toward  the  general  organization  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Adventist  doctrines  until  1845.     In  that  year, 


according  to  an  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Miller  hi^nself , 
there  were  Advent  congregations  in  **  nearly  a  thou- 
sand places,''  *' numbering  *  *  *  some  fifty 
thousand  believers."  A  conference  was  then  called 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  their 
position.  This  conference  was  largely  attended,  and 
Mr.  Miller  hiniself  was  present.  A  declaration  of 
principles  was  adopted,  embodying  the  views  of  Mr. 
Miller  respecting  the  personal  and  premilleimial 
character  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  and  the  renewal  of  the  earth  as  the 
abode  of  the  redeemed,  together  with  cognate  points 
of  doctrine.  The  committee  which  drew  up  the 
declaration  of  principles  also  made  certain  recommen- 
dations on  the  subject  of  associated  action,  which  were 
in  part  as  follows: 

We  regard  any  congregation  of  believers,  who  habitually  assemble 
for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  due  observance  of  the  Gospel  ordi- 
nances, as  a  church  of  Christ.  *  *  *  To  all  such  we  recommend 
a  careful  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  adoption  of  such 
principles  of  association  and  order  as  are  in  accordance  therewith, 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  that  church  relation  which 
Christ  has  instituted. 

The  history  of  the  Adventists  as  a  separate  religious 
body  distinct  from  other  denominations  properly 
begins  with  the  Albany  conference.  In  course  of 
time  various  opinions  developed  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  Advent  and  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  future  life,  ultimately  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  number  of  independent  Adventist  bodies,  which, 
however,  agree  in  the  belief  that  the  Advent  itself 
is  to  be  personal  and  premillennial,  and  is  near  at  hand, 
and  in  their  recognition  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Miller 
and  those  immediately  associated  with  him.  A  sepa- 
rate account  is  given  of  each  of  these  bodies,  in  which 
its  particular  characteristics  are  noted. 

The  Adventist  bodies  are  7  in  number,  as  follows: 

Evangelical  Adventists. 

Advent  Christian  Church. 

Seventh-day  Adventist  Denomination. 

Church  of  God  (Adventist). 

Churches  of  God  (Adventist),  Unattached  Congregations. 

Life  and  Advent  Union. 

Churches  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

SUMMARY   OF   STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Adventist  bodies,  taken  together,  have  2,551 
church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  commu- 
nicants, as  reported  by  2,537  organizations,  is  92,735; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,374  organiza- 
tions, about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63  per  cent 
females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  1,473 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
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of  287,964,  as  reported  by  1,431  organizations;  church 
property  to  the  value  of  $2,425,209,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $167,812;  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  666  organizations;  and  60  parson- 
ages valued  at  $91,040.  The  niHnber  of  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  2,078  organizations,  is  2,242, 
with  14,286  oflScers  and  teachers  and  69,110  scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  differ- 
ent bodies  is  1,152,  and  there  are  also  485  licentiates 
reported  by  5  bodies. 

The  largest  body,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  both 
organizations  and  communicants,  is  the  Seventh-day 
Adventist  Denomination,  and  the  next  in  size  is  the 
Advent  Christian  Church. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS.  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


OBNOlilNATION. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 

number   '    _      .      ' 

of  organl-    Number      ^^^^ 

rations.    |  o'jf.i^j- ,  number 


AdvenUsi  Doaies 2,551    j 

Evangelical  Ad ventlsts 18 

Advent  Christian  Church 5.50  ' 

Seventh-dav  Adventist  Denomination 1, 889  <| 

Church  of  God  (Adventist) i  10 

Churches  of  God  (Adventist),  Unattached  r 

Oxigregations 10 

Life  and  Advent  Union ]  12  | 

Churches  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 62  ; 


2.537  ;      92,7a5 


Sex. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

2,374 

32,088 

55,221 

Total 
number 
of  minis- 
ters. 


I 


1,152 


18 
541  , 
1.884  ' 
10 

10 
12 
62 


481 
2(1.799 
62.211 

354 

257 

509 

2.124 


17 

183  , 

497 

10, 187  ■ 

1,772 

20.508  ! 

10 

167 

9 

72 

12 

229 

57 

742 

270 
14,800 
38,415 

187 

95 

280 

1,174 


PLACES  or  WORSHl?. 


Number   of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church     Halls, 
edifices.       etc. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edificts. 


Number 
of  church 


edifices     v««»k«» 

reported.  Jfumb^r  g^^^, 

zati^ns  ^*P^,*iJ 

reporting.  r^POttA. 


1,4.55 


666 


1.473 


1.431  I      287,964 


8 

16 

528 

424  , 

488 

968 

20 

3 

12 

i               2 

40 

1               6 

56 

36 

2 

16 

16 

90 

428 

420 

539 

981 

950 

6 

3 

3 

8 

2 

2 

5 

6 

6 

16 

37 

34 

4,050 
104,339 
109,740 

1,200 


350 
1,150 
7,135 


ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


Adventist  bodies 

Evangelical  Adventists 

Advent  Christian  Church. 

Seventh-dav  Adventist  Denomination 

Church  of  God  ( Adventist) 

Churches  of   God  (Adventist).  Unattached 

(Congregations 

Life  and  Advent  Union 

Churches  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


2,551 


VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1.492 


18 

650 

1.889 

10 

10 
12 
62 


15 

428 

998 

3 

3 

9 

36 


Value 
reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 


Amount 
of  debt 


■  Number 
I  of  organi- 
zations 


Value  of 
parson- 
ages re- 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


reporting.    ^^PO'^^-  |reporting.i  ported. 


$2,425,209 


183  !      $167,812 


27.  aw 

854.323 

1,454.087 

4.000 

2.300 
29.799 
63,650 


57 

121 

1 


78,828  ' 
77,984 
700 


10,300 


Number    Number 

oforgani-  of  Sunday 

zations      schools 

reporting.!  reported. 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. : 


14.286 


57 

2,876 

11,033 

52 

30 

45 

193 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


69,110 

264 
16,941 
60,225 

326 

200 
259 
805 


EVANGELICAL  ADVENTISTS. 


HISTORY. 


The  somewhat  loose  organization  formed  at  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  Adventists  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
in  April,  1845,*  continued  for  a  decade  to  include  prac- 
tically all  the  Adventists  except  the  Seventh-day  body. 
In  1855  the  discussions  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
Advent  and  the  conscious  state  of  the  dead,  in  which 
Jonathan  Cummings  had  so  prominent  a  part,  resulted 
in  the  withdrawal  of  some  members  and  the  subsequent 
organization  of  the  Advent  Christian  Church.'  The 
Adventists  who  continued  their  adherence  to  the  orig- 
inal body  were  for  the  most  part  those  who  believed  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  conscious  state  of  the  dead  and  the 
eternal   suffering   of   the  wicked,  claiming   on  these 

'  See  Adventist  bodies,  page  12. 

^  See  Advent  Christian  Church,  page  16. 


points  to  be  in  accord  with  the  personal  views  of  Mr. 
Miller.  They,  however,  felt  the  need  of  closer  asso- 
ciation, and  in  1858  organized  at  Boston,  Mass.,  the 
American  Millennial  Association,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publishing  material  in  support  of  their  belief, 
and  partly  as  a  basis  of  fellowship.  Some  years  later 
the  members  of  this  society  adopted  the  term  *' Evan- 
gelical Adventists'*  as  a  denominational  name,  with  a 
view  to  distinguishing  themselves  from  other  bodies 
with  which  they  differed  on  doctrinal  points. 

The  American  Millennial  Association  holds  an  annual 
meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  disposition, 
according  to  the  constitution,  of  all  money  that  has 
been  left  it  by  wnll  or  that  may  otherwise  come  into 
its  possession.  From  these  funds  it  contributes  to 
the  support  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  and  of  labor- 
ers and  missions  in  other  fields.     Until  1899  it  con- 
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tinued  the  publication  of  the  paper  which  was  started 
by  the  Rev.  Joshua  V.  Himes  in  Boston  in  1840  under 
the  title,  "Signs  of  the  Times/'  and  which  afterwards 
became  a  weekly,  bearing  at  different  periods  the 
names  of  "Advent  Herald,''  "Messiah's  Herald,"  and 
"Herald  of  the  Coming  One."  So  many  of  the  old- 
time  Adventists  have  died  or  have,  with  their  children, 
gone  into  other  evangelical  denominations,  more  fre- 
quently the  Baptist,  that  there  are  now  very  few  Evan- 
gelical Adventists,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Canada. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrines  accepted  by  the  EvangeUcal  Advent- 
ists are  mainly  embodied  in  the  Albany  declaration, 
which  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  present  heavens  and  earth  are  to  be  dissolved 
by  fire,  and  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  are  to  be 
created  whose  dominion  is  to  be  given  to  "the  people 
of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High." 

2.  There  are  but  two  Advents  of  the  Saviour,  both 
of  which  are  personal  and  visible.  The  first  includes 
the  period  of  His  life  from  His  birth  to  the  Ascension; 
the  second  begins  with  His  descent  from  heaven  at 
the  sounding  of  the  last  trump. 

3.  The  second  coming  is  indicated  to  be  near  at 
hand,  even  at  the  doors;  and  this  truth  should  be 
preached  to  saints  that  they  may  rejoice,  knowing  that 
their  redemption  draws  nigh;  and  to  sinners  that  they 
may  be  warned  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

4.  The  condition  of  salvation  is  repentance  toward 
God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Those  who 
have  repentance  and  faith  will  live  soberly  and  right- 
eously and  godly  in  this  world,  looking  for  the  Lord's 
appearing. 

6.  There  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  all 
the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Those 
who  are  Christ's  will  be  raised  at  His  coming;  the  rest 
of  the  dead,  not  until  a  thousand  years  later. 

6.  The  only  millennium  taught  in  the  Word  of  God 
is  the  thousand  years  intervening  between  the  first 
resurrection  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  dead. 

7.  There  is  no  difference  under  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation between  Jew  and  Gentile,  but  God  will  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds.  The  only  res- 
toration of  Israel  is  in  the  restoration  of  the  saints 
to  the  regenerated  earth. 

8.  There  is  no  promise  of  this  world's  conversion. 
The  children  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  wicked  one 
will  continue  together  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

9.  Departed  saints  do  not  enter  their  inheritance 
at  death,  that  inheritance  being  reserved  in  heaven 
ready  to  be  revealed  at  the  Second  coming,  when  they 
will  be  equal  to  the  angels,  being  the  children  of  God 
and  of  the  resurrection;  l)ut  in  soul  and  spirit  they 
enter  the  paradise  of  God,  to  await  in  rest  and  com- 
fort the  final  blessedness  of  the  everlasting  kingdom. 


The  ''eternal  life"  of  the  Scriptures  the  Evangelical 
Adventists  believe  to  be  a  holy  and  happy  condition 
of  being,  and  not  mere  existence,  and  on  this  account 
to  be  the  portion  of  none  but  the  redeemed.  They 
regard  believers  in  Christ  as  the  only  proper  subjects 
of  baptism,  and  immersion  as  the  only  true  mode. 
They  practice  open  communion,  considering  that  all 
true  believers  are  entitled  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  rule  being:  "Let  a  man  examine  himself, 
and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that 
cup." 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Evangelical  Adventists  are  congrega- 
tional. Believers  in  Christ  are  received  into  church 
membership  by  vote  of  the  church  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  pastor  or  of  a  committee.  Candidates  for 
the  ministry,  after  examination  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  are  generally  ordained  at 
a  conference  called  at  the  request  of  a  church.  Annual 
conferences  are  held,  at  which  it  is  requested  that 
churches  be  represented  by  pastor  and  delegates. 
These  conferences  are  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
fellowship,  and  have  no  ecclesiastical  authority. 

WORK. 

The  denomination  has  no  general  missionary  enter- 
prise, and  whatever  is  done  along  this  line  is  mainly 
through  the  American  Millennial  Association,  as 
already  described.  A  few  pastors  are  engaged  in 
assisting  needy  churches,  but  this  is  chiefly  individual 
and  not  denominational  .  work.  There  are  a  few 
young  people's  societies,  not  exceeding  four  in  num- 
ber, with  a  membership  of  130. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  by  conferences  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  18 
organizations,  contained,  with  the  exception  of  1  unas- 
sociated,  in  2  annual  conferences.  Of  these  organiza- 
tions, 13  are  in  Pennsylvania,  3  in  Vermont,  and  1 
each  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey. 

The  total  number  of  conmiunicants  reported  is  481 ; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  all  but  1  organi- 
zation, about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  16  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
4,050;  church  property  valued  at  $27,050,  against 
which  there  appears  no  indebtedness;  and  1  parson- 
age valued  at  $1,200.  There  are  9  Sunday  schools 
reported,  with  57  officers  and  teachers  and  264 
scholars. 
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The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  8. 
As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 


show  a  decrease  of  12  organizations,  666  communi- 
cants, and  $34,350  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES*  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

New  Jeaej 

Pennsylvania 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


18 


18 


3 

1 

1 

13 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MSMBSRS. 


Number 
(^organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


18 


Sex. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


481 


18 


3 

1 

1 

13 


481 


73 

36 

36 

336 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Hale. 

17 

183 

17 

183 

2 

1 

1 

13 

21 

14 

13 

135 

Female. 


270 


270 


24 

22 

23 

201 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edillces. 


16 


Halls, 
etc. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


16 


3 
1 


12 


Number 
of  church 

J^?S3  I  Number 
reported.  Lf^^g^j. 

I  sations 
reporting. 


16 


16 


16 


16 


3 
1 


3 
1 


12 


12 


Seating 
capacltv 
reportea. 


4.060 


4,050 


700 
300 


3,050 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
organi-i 
zattons. 

1 
VALUE  OP  CHUBCH       DEBT  ON  CHURCH 

PROPERTY.            I            PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

1 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATK. 

Number 

oforganl-     Value 
sations     reported, 
reporting. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 
parson- 
ages re- 
ported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholais. 

Total  for  denomination 

18 

15      137,050 

1 

11,200 

0 

0 

67 

264 

North  Atlantic  division 

18 

15  i      27,050 

1 

1,200 

0 

0 

57 

264 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

3 

1 
1 

3          4,000 
I          9,000 

1 

3 

3 

14 

94 

New  Jersev 

1 

1 
5 

I 
5 

8 
35 

20 

Pflfinsyivania r . .  - 

13 

11         14,060 

1 

1,200 

150 

i 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR^MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  or- 
ganiza- 
tions. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

• 

CONYEBBNCK. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporthig. 

Total 
numb<)r 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of  organi- 
zations reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

18 

18 

481 

17 

183 

270 

16 

2 

16 

16 

4,050 

PRnivtyl v||i>i|^ _ ,  „ , , 

14 

»3 

1 

14 
3 
1 

372 
73 
36 

14 
2 
1 

148 
21 
14 

224 
24 
22 

12 
3 

1 

2 

12 
3 
1 

12 
3 

1 

3,050 

Province  of  Quel>ec  and  Vermont 

700 

UnafBtociated 

300 

I  Includes  only  church  organizations  located  in  Vermont. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  C^URCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
organi- 
zations. 

VALVE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

CONrEREMCB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

15 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 
parson- 
ages re- 
ported. 

Number 
uf  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

18 

127,060 

1 

tl.200 

9               9 

57 

264 

Pwinsylvanla. ., r 

14 
»3 

1 

U 
3 

1 

14,050 

4,000 

.    9,000 

I          1.200 

6 
3 

6 
3 

43               170 

Province  of  Quebec  and  Vermont 

t 

14                04 

Unassociated                                       

•••* 1 

\ 

1 

t             ^i;                           1 

1  Includes  only  church  organizations  located  In  Vermont. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ADVENT  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


In  1852  Jonathan  Cummings,  who  had  been  one  of 
Mr.  Miller's  associates  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Advent 
movement,  began  to  teach  that  there  had  been  a  mis- 
take in  the  earUer  calculations  which  had  fixed  a  time 
limit  for  the  Advent,  and  claimed  that  the  1,335  days 
of  Daniel  (xii,  12)  would  end  in  1854,  when  the  res- 
urrection would  occur.  A  large  number  of  Advent- 
ists  accepted  Mr.  Cummings'  views  and,  when  they 
foimd  that  this  attempt  to  fix  another  time  limit  for 
the  Advent  was  being  criticised  by  their  fellows,  began 
to  draw  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Adventists.  After 
1854  they  frankly  admitted  their  mistake  as  to  the 
date  of  the  Advent,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they  would 
rejoin  the  original  body. 

By  this  time,  however,  a  well-marked  difference  of 
opinion  had  developed  among  Adventists  in  reference 
to  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  followers  of  Mr. 
Cummings  had  for  the  most  part  accepted  the  doctrine 
that  man  is  by  nature  wholly  mortal  and  is  unconscious 
in  death,  and  that  immortaUty  is  not  inherent  in  man- 
kind, but  is  the  gift  of  God  to  be  bestowed  in  the  res- 
urrection on  those  only  who  have  been  true  followers 
of  Christ.  The  main  body  of  Adventists,  on  the  other 
hand,  accepted,  in  general,  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
scious state  of  the  dead  and  the  eternal  suffering  of 
the  wicked.  Owing  largely  to  this  difference,  which 
they  considered  to  be  upon  a  vital  point,  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Cummings  did  not  unite  in  the  general  confer- 
ence which  met  at  Boston  on  June  5, 1855,  but  held 
a  conference  of  their  own  on  the  same  day.  From 
this  time  the  separation  between  the  two  bodies  was 
definitely  recognized.  Those  who  had  separated  from 
the  main  body  organized  the  Advent  Christian  Asso- 
ciation at  Worcester,  Mass.,  November  6,  1861,  and 
have  since  borne  the  name  ''Advent  Christian  Church  " 
as  their  denominational  designation.  This,  branch  of 
the  Adventists  now  holds  simply  to  the  general  immi- 
nence of  Christ^s  return,  but  takes  the  position  that 
''no  man  knoweth  the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh."  They  also  emphasize  that  side 
of  their  faith  which  deals  with  the  nature  of  man. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  held  by  this  Church, 
as  unanimously  approved  by  the  Advent  Christian 
Association  and  General  Conference  of  America,  in 
1900,  emphasizes  the  following  points: 

1.  The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  containing  a  rev- 
elation given  to  man  under  divine  supervision  and 
providence;  its  historical  statements  are  correct,  and 
it  is  the  only  divine  standard  of  faith  and  practice. 

2.  As  revealed  in  the  Bible,  (a)  there  is  one  God,  the 
Father,  Creator  of  all  things;  (6)  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 


begotten  Son  of  God,  came  into  the  world,  died  for 
man's -sins,  was  raised  for  his  justification,  ascended 
into  heaven  as  the  High  Priest  and  Mediator,  and  will 
come  again  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  reign 
forever  and  ever;  (c)  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter, 
sent  from  God  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  right- 
eousness, and  of  judgment,  sanctifies  man  and  seals 
him  imto  the  day  of  redemption. 

3.  Man  was  created  for  immortality,  but  through  sin 
has  forfeited  his  divine  birthright,  and  only  through 
faith  in  Christ  can  become  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature  and  live  forever. 

4.  Death  is,  to  all  persons,  righteous  and  wicked,  a 
condition  of  unconsciousness,  to  remain  unchanged 
until  the  resurrection  at  Christ's  second  coming,  when 
the  righteous  will  receive  everlasting  life,  while  the 
wicked  will  be ' '  punished  with  everlasting  destruction/' 
suffering  complete  extinction  of  being. 

5.  Salvation  is  free  to  all  who  in  this  life  and  age 
accept  the  conditions,  all  hope  of  future  probation  or 
universal  salvation  being  excluded. 

6.  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  His  promise,  will,  "in 
like  manner '^  as  He  went  into  heaven,  come  again  to 
this  earth  to  reign  forever,  and  this  coming  is  the 
hope  of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  upon  it  depend  the 
reward  of  the  righteous,  the  abolition  of  sin,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  earth  to  become  the  eternal  home  of 
the  redeemed. 

7.  Bible  prophecy  indicates  the  approximate  time 
of  Christ's  return,  and  the  great  duty  of  the  hour  is 
the  proclamation  of  this  soon-coming  redemption. 

8.  The  Church,  an  institution  of  divine  origin,  in- 
cludes all  Christians  of  whatever  name,  but  the  local 
organization  should  be  independent  of  outside  con- 
trol, subject  to  no  dictation  of  priest,  bishop,  or  pope, 
although  recognizing  true  fellowship  and  unity  of 
action. 

The  only  ordinances  recognized  are  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  immersion  being  considered  the 
only  true  baptism.  Admission  to  the  church  is  by 
vote  of  the  majority,  after  baptism  and  profession  of 
faith.  The  first  day  of  the  week,  set  apart  by  the 
early  Church  in  commemoration  of  the  Resurrection, 
is  held  to  be  the  proper  Christian  Sabbath,  to  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  worship. 

POLITY. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  outlined,  the 
Advent  Christian  Church  is  congregational  in  church 
government,  each  church  being  absolutely  inde- 
pendent in  its  own  management.  Local  elders  (not 
ordained)  and  deacons  are  elected  annually,  as  are 
the  various  officials  and  committees.  The  elders 
have  charge  of  the  religious  services  when  the  church 
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has  no  pastor,  and  the  deacons  care  for  the  poor  and 
serve  as  bearers  at  the  communion  service,  which  is 
usually  held  each  month.  Fellowship  of  churches  is 
expressed  in  local  conferences  throughout  the  United 
States,  while  the  Advent  Christian  Association  and 
General  Conference  of  America  is  made  up  of  dele- 
gates from  the  local  conferences  and  meets  biennially. 
Delegates  from  churches  to  local  conferences  are 
usually  elected  by  hand  vote  at  the  monthly  business 
meeting.  Delegates  to  the  Advent  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  General  Conference  are  elected  by  the  local 
conferences  on  the  basis  of  1  delegate  to  every  300 
members,  and  laymen,  including  women,  are  eligible  to 
election.  The  national  body  has  no  ecclesiastical 
authority,  but  is  a  bureau  of  statistics  and  a  court  of 
appeal  to  adjust  differences  between  conferences,  or 
between  ministerial  members  and  conferences,  which 
it  does  through  four  boards  of  coimselors  appointed 
by  itself:  the  Eastern,  Midwestern,  Southern,  and 
Pacific  Coast. 

Ordination  to  the  ministry  rests  with  the  confer- 
ences. It  takes  place  on  request  of  a  church,  after  ex- 
amination by  a  committee,  vote  of  the  conference, 
and  the  appointment  of  an  ordaining  committee. 
The  minister  becomes  a  member  of  the  conference 
which  ordained  him. 

WORK. 

The  denominational  activities  of  the  Advent  Chris- 
tian Church  are  carried  on  mainly  through  the  Ameri- 
can Advent  Mission  Society,  the  Woman's  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  4  publication  societies. 
The  American  Advent  Mission  Society,  which  does 
both  home  and  foreign  mission  work,  is  incorporated 
and  entirely  independent  of  the  general  conference. 
Its  officers  are  elected  by  delegates  from  the  various 
churches,  and  its  meetings  are  held  annually.  The 
Woman's  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  is  also 
independent  of  the  general  conference.  While  doing 
some  work  for  itself,  it  also  acts  as  agent  in  India  for 
the  American  Advent  Mission  Society  and  reports  to 
that  body.  There  is  a  Western  Home  Mission  Board 
which  does  about  the  same  work  in  the  middle  West 
that  the  American  Advent  Mission  Society  does  in  the 
East,  except  that  its  sphere  is  confined  to  home 
missions. 

The  report  of  the  work  of  the  American  Advent 
Mission  Society  and  the  Woman's  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  for  1906  shows  that  6  workers  were 
employed  in  the  home  field,  11  churches  were  cared  for, 
and  contributions  amounting  to  $1,434  were  received 
for  the  support  of  the  work. 

In  the  foreign  field  12  stations  were  occupied,  in 
addition  to  some  outstations,  in  China,  India,  and  the 
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Cape  Verde  Islands.  There  were  21  American  mis- 
sionaries and  60  native  workers;  11  churches  with  654 
members;  30  schools  with  1,723  scholars;  and  2 orphan- 
ages with  about  120  inmates.  The  total  amount  con- 
tributed for  this  department  of  the  work  during  the 
year  was  $32,982,  and  the  value  of  the  property  on  the 
foreign  field  is  given  as  $41,500. 

Three  educational  institutions,  consisting  of  a  col- 
lege, an  academy,  and  a  Bible  training  school,  are  car- 
ried on  under  the  auspices  of  the  denomination,  besides 
a  Bible  correspondence  institute  connected  with  Men- 
dota  College  at  Mendota,  111.  The  enrollment  of  these 
institutions  in  1906  was  216,  and  the  value  of  their 
property  was  estimated  at  $8,800.  During  the  year  the 
denomination  contributed  $8,404  toward  their  support. 

The  young  people  of  the  denomination  are  organized 
in  a  Young  People's  Loyal  Workers  Society,  including, 
in  1906,  100  branches  with  an  aggregate  enrollment 
of  2,756. 

The  denomination  has  4  publication  societies,  located 
in  Boston,  Mass.;  Mendota,  111.;  Oakland,  Cal.;  and 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  They  have  property  valued  at 
$123,438,  and  issue  a  nimiber  of  periodicals. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  by  conferences  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  550 
organizations,  contained,  with  the  exception  of  6  unas- 
sociated,  in  44  conferences.  These  organizations  are 
distributed  in  36  states;  a  Uttle  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  number  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division, 
Massachusetts  leading  with  42. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
26,799;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  497 
organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  428  church  edifices;  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  church  edifices  of  104,339,  as  reported 
by  420  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$854,323,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $78,828;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  90 
organizations;  and  44  parsonages  valued  at  $72,675. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  362  organizations, 
number  367,  with  2,876  officers  and  teachers  and  16,941 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  528  and  the  number  of  licentiates  is  about  150. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  30  organizations,  but  an  increase 
of  983  conamunicants  and  $388,718  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  > 

Texas 

Western  division 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Washington*. 

Oregon 

California 


t 

Total 
number  , 
of  organi- 1 
zations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB 

MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OF  WORflHIP. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Male. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capad  ty  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

SeaUng 
capacity 
reported. 

1 
550 

541 

26,799 

497 

10,187 

14,800 

424 

90 

428 

420 

104,339 

1           208 

205 

11,234 

198 

4,207 

6,640 

176 

26 

178 

173 

38,093 

37 
41 
23 
42 
8 

22  , 
24 

11 

37 
40 
23 
41 

7 

22 
24 
11 

1,610 
1,608 
1,082 
3,053 

761 
1,645 
1,145 

330 

37 
38 
21 
40 

7 

22 
24 

9 

646 
631 
431 
1,116 
257 
618 
433 
75 

964 
927 
C17 

1,764 
504 

1,027 
712 
125 

28 
33 
22 
35 

7 
19 
23 

9 

8 
6 

29 
33 
22 
35 

8 
19 
23 

9 

28 
32 
22 
34 

7 
19 
22 

9 

5,893 
7,333 
4,475 
7,987 
1,800 
4,425 
4,230 
1,950 

7 
1 
3 
1 

122, 

121 

6,508 

105 

2,604 

3,266 

94 

16 

94 

94 

28,450 

12 
36  1 
23 

8 

14  1 

29  ' 

1 

12 
36 
23 
7 
14 
29 

507 

1,476 

1,388 

509 

917 

1,801 

12 
32 
22 
7 
11 
21 

238 
650 
646 
228 
301 
631 

269 
715 
722 
281 
472 
807 

10 
19 
23 
8 
11 
23 

2 
10 

10 
19 
23 
8 
11 
23 

10 
19 
23 
8 
11 
23 

2,400 
4,975 
9,375 
2,450 
3,100 
6,150 

1 
3 

117 

1 

116 

5,439 

103 

1,880 

3,038 

98 

15 

100 

98 

23,196 

21  i 
10 

17 
14  ' 
17 

5 

14 

9 

I 

20 

10 

17 

14 

17 

5 

14 

9 

6 

4 

782 
669 
1,054 
451 
651 
349 
606 
323 
305 
247 

12 

9 

17 

14 

17 

5 

13 

7 

5 

4 

221 
180 
402 
164 
237 
142 
211 
134 
102 
87 

328 
288  1 
652  1 

287 ; 

414 

207  ' 

387 

157 

158 

160 

20 
7 

16 
9 

16 

iJ 

6 
5 
3 

21 

.1 

9 
16 

6 

5 

4 

20 
7 

16 
9 

16 
4 

12 
6 
5 
3 

5,210 

3 

1 
4 

1 

2,075 
3,820 
2,550 
2,890 

816 

2 
2 
1 
1 

2,760 

1,425 

1,000 

650 

65 

62 

2,020 

55 

792 

1.002 

29 

25 

29 

29 

8,350 

11 
10  1 
7  1 

2  ' 

3  1 
19  1 
13  , 

11 

10 

5 

2 

3 

18 

13 

351 
413 
189 
34 
120 
502 
411 

11 
9 
4 
1 
3 
17 
10 

159 
172 

70 
6 

51 
222 
112 

192  1 
229  ! 

84 
8 

69  1 
266  , 
154  1 

8 
9 
4 
2 
1 
2 
3 

2 

8 
9 
4 
2 
1 

I 

8 
9 
4 
2 

1 

I 

2,500 
2,600 

3 

1,100 
600 

2 
11 

7 

300 
450 
800 

38 

37 

1,508 

36 

614 

854  1 

27 

8 

27 

26 

6,250 

2  1 

1  ' 
9  1 

11 

15 

2 

1 

9 

10 

15 

88 

33 

410 

302 

675 

2 

1 

8 

10 

15 

48 

14 

158 

127 

267 

40| 
19  1 

212 

175 

408 

1 

» 

1 

300 

1 
2 
4 
1 

7 

7 

12 

7 

7 

12 

7 

6 

12 

1,325 
2,275 
2,350 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  tor  denomiiiatioii. 
North  Atlantic  division 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

ICassacfaosetts... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


South  Atlantic  divisi<m. 


Virginia 

West  Virginia. . 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 


North  Central  division, 


Ohio 

Indiana. . . 

Illinois 

Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri... 
Nebraska.. 
Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana. . 
Arkansas... 
Oldahomai. 
Texas 


Western  division. 


Idaho 

Colorado 

Washington. 

Oregon , 

California... 


VALUE     OP    CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


II 

10 

7 

2 

3 

19 

13 

38 


2 

I 

0 

11 

15 


'  Number 
oforgani- 
I  cations 
reporting. 


550 


208 


37 
41 
23 
42 
8 
22 
24 
11 

122 


12 
36 
23 
8 
14 
20 

117 


21 
10 
17 
14 
17 

5 
14 

0 

6 

4 

65  < 


428 


181 


30 
33 
22 
37 

8 
10 
23 

9 

94 


10 
19 
22 
8 
12 
23 

96 


20 
8 

16 
9 

16 
4 

11 
6 
5 
3 

28 


7 
8 
4 
2 
1 
3 
3 

27 


8 

6 

12 


Value  re- 
ported. 


53,968 
79,200 
40,400 
150,900 
24,650 
80,300 
57,330 
9,750 

107,365 


26,300 

10,610 

42,150 

13,350 

21,025 

8,450 

15,000 

5,600 

5,150 

4,500 

16,375 


7,700 
2,225 
1,250 
1,000 
250 
1,750 
2,200 

72,950 


1,200 


1854,323 


505,498 


5,600 
14,825  ! 
19,950 

3,800  ' 
15,140  1 
48,050 

152,135 


15,250 
10,800 
45,700 


DEBT    ON    CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

57 

178,828 

Number 
uf  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1 
4 

9 


2 
1 
3 


6 


3 
1 
1 


35 

54,  n9 

5 

3 

6 

13 

1,663 

7,800 

5,150 

21,021 

3 
3 
2 

5,250 

13,650 

185 

6 

17,060 

250 


1,200 
15,610 

3,749 


303 

216 
1,650 


50 

"330 

i,'266 


50 


50 


8,250 


100 


332 

68 

2,750 


22 


2 
6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
5 


15 


2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


1 
3 


Value  of 
parson- 
ages re- 
ported. 


44        $72,675 


43,850 


2,500 
11,200 
3,750 
3,000 
3,000 
9,500 
10,900 


4,000 


500 


3,500 
20,125 


1,625 
4,000 
1,000 
3,900 
3,000 
2,700 
400 
2,000 
1,500 


4,700 


SUNDAY     SCHOOLS    CONDUCTED 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


BY 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


362 


168 


32 
32 
18 
35 

7 
18 
19 

7 

60 


9 

19 

10 

5 

6 

11 

82 


11 
6 

14 
4 

13 
5 

13 
7 
5 
4 

25 


6 
2 
2 
1 
3 
8 
3 

27 


Number  t  Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools  i      and 
reported. '  teachers. 


1,200 
3,500 


8 

5 

12 


367 


171 


60 


9 

19 

10 

5 

6 

11 

82 


11 
6 

14 
4 

13 
5 

13 
7 
5 
4 

26 


7 
2 
2 
1 
3 
8 
3 

28 


8 

6 

12 


2,876 


1,522 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


16,941 
8,745 


33 

268 

1,640 

32 

243 

1,180 

18 

142 

767 

35 

371 

2,324 

8 

94 

571 

18 

203 

1,180 

20 

151 

846 

7 

50 

237 

378 


639 


76 
51 
127 
40 
90 
44 
95 
51 
30 
35 

126 


18 

14 

8 

5 

9 

53 

19 

211 


9 


60 

36 

106 


2,578 


71 

400 

131 

824 

45 

357 

26 

271 

38 

252 

67 

474 

3,443 


377 
360 
767 
135 
474 
277 
384 
285 
209 
175 

909 


148 
65 
64 
30 
85 
330 
187 

1,266 


118 


348 
225 
575 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


• 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

'            55C 

1 

6 

13 
8 
13 
38 
40 

5 
5 
3 
9 

7 

40 
9 
4 

13 
5 

5 
8 
21 
9 
6 

4 
7 

20 
19 
»2 

11 

38 
6 
9 
9 

11 
5 

12 

9 

37 

6 
*i 

9 

17 

6 

1 

COMMUNICANTS  OR 

MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

CONFERENCE. 

!  Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 

church  eniflces. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 

zatlons 
reporting. 

Male 

Female. 

1 

Church 
edifices. 

1 

Halls, 
etc. 

1 
Number 

'  of  organi- 
zations 

reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination ...      ...... 

! 

1           541 

26,799 

497 

10, 187 

14,800 

'           424 

on 

428 

1 

\           420 

104,339 

■Mf^     1 

CatskiU 

Central  and  Southern  Indiana 

6 

8 

20 

10 

3 

13 
8 
13 
38 
39 

5 
5 
3 
9 
7 

39 
9 
4 

13 
5 

5 
8 
21 
9 
6 

4 

7 

19 

18 

2 

10 

38 

6 

9 

9 

11 
5 

10 

9 

37 

6 
4 

8 

17 

6 

232 
610 
1,565 
862 
161 

779 

392 

615 

1,640 

2,961 

144 
349 
118 
407 
338 

1,578 
409 
109 
476 
212 

130 
379 
1,256 
681 
236 

139 
221 
724 
502 
82 

866 
2,313 
276 
390 
359 

487 
184 

338 

213 

1,534 

106 
284 
280 
651 
209 

6 
7 

20 

M) 

3 

13 
8 
13 
38 
38 

5 
5 
2 
7 
6 

37 
9 
4 

12 
2 

5 
8 
20 
9 
6 

3 

5 

12 

17 

2 

10 

27 

6 

9 

7 

11 
6 

10 

9 

32 

6 
4 
8 
17 
4 

97 
166 
604 
332 

60 

265 
180 
225 
658 
1,077 

58 
142 

38 
153 
116 

619 
160 

41 
203 

36 

46 
144 
601 
272 

74 

43 

34 

221 

222 

31 

283 
H(n 
115 
•    141 
136 

226 

78 

155 

82 

650 

49 
118 
118 
237 

78 

135 
243 
961 
530 
101 

514 
212 
390 
982 
1,711 

86 
207 

45 
222 
177 

909 
249 

68 
261 

31 

84 
235 
635 
409 
162 

86 

57 

328 

266  ' 

51 

583  ' 
1,003  1 
161 
249  ' 

189  1 

261 
106 

183 
131 
715 

59 
166 
162  , 
414 

71  1 

( 

5 

5 

17 

10 

3 

1 
3 
3 

1 

5 

5 

17 

10 

3 

12 
8 
12 
30 
34 

4 
4 

3 

7 
5 

32 
9 
2 

11 

1               5 

1-      if 

10 
3 

12 
8 
12 
29 
33 

4 

4 
3 
6 
5 

31 
8 
2 

11 

750 
1,575 

Connecticut 

Eastern  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 

4,025 

3,400 

750 

Eastern  NortH  Carolina 

Hoosick  Valley 

12 

8 

12 

1               1 

2,440 

Internationa 

1,525 

Iowa-Missouri 

1 

2,610 
•     5,997 

Maine 

29  >               8 

Massachuseits .  . 

34 
4 

6 

7,837 
1,100 

Michigan 

Minn^ta 

4 
3 

816 

Mississippi 

900 

Ml8snMn-lCan»t4 . . 

6 
5 

32 
9 
2 

11 

2 
2 

6 

1,425 
1,000 

7,229 

1,700 

350 

Nebraska ... 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

North  Alabama .' ... 

3,150 

North  Texas 

5 

1 
1 

Northeastern  Michigan 

4 
7 
21 
8 
3 

3 
7 
19 
2 
2 

10 

30 

5 

8 

8 

9 
4 

6 
4 

20 

4 
3 
6 

4 
7 
21 
8 
3 

3 
7 

20 
2 
2 

11 
30 

5 

8 

8 

9 
4 

6 

4 

20 

4 
3 
6 

4  ! 

4 

7 

21 

8 

3 

3 
7 
19 
2 
2 

10 
30 

5 

8 

8 

9 

4 

6 
4 

20. 

4 
3 
5 
16 
4  { 

1,160 

Norihem  CalifomiaT 

1,300 

Northern  Carolina  (Piedmont) 

8,726 

Northern  Illinois.  /. 

1 
3 

1 

1,695 
800 

Northern  Indiana  and  Southern  Michigan 

Northern  Iowa 

800 

Northwestern  Pennsylvania 

1,600 

Ohio .' '. 

4,960 

Oklahoma 

11 

450 

390 

Rhode  Island  and  Eastern  Connecticut 

1 
3 

2,300 
8,000 
1,050 
2,125 
1,860 

2,150 
1.100 

South  Qeorgia  and  Florida 

Southern  Illinois 

1 

Vermont 

Virginia 

2 

1 

6 

2 

10 

2 

1 

West  Tennessee 

West  Tennessee,  North  Mississippi,  and  East  Arkan- 
sas  

1,800 
1,000 
5,225 

1,800 
625 

West  Texas 

West  Virginia 

Western  Oregon 

Western  Washington  and  British  Columbia 

Willamette  Valley 

1,025 
2.890 

16                 1 

Unassodated 

4 

i 

1 

950 

1 

1  Includes  only  church  organizations  located  in  New  York. 


> Includes  only  church  organizations  located  in  Washington. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONFKBENCB. 


Total  for  denomination 

CateklU 

Central  and  Southern  Indiima 

Connecticut 

Eastern  Qeoreiaand  South  Carolina 

Eastern  North  Carolina 

Hoosick  Valley 

International 

Iowa-Missouri 

Maine 

Vaffsach  usetts 

Ifichlpin 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouxi-Kansas 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

North  Alabama 

North  Texas 

Northeastern  Mldiigan 

Norttiem  California 

Northern  Carolina  (Piedmont) 

Northern  Illinois 

Northern  Indiana  and  Southern  Michigan 

Northern  Iowa 

Northwestern  Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ontario  and  Northeastern  New  York 

Rhode  Island  and  Eastern  Connecticut 

South  Georgia  and  Florida 

Southern  California 

Southern  liiinois 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Tennessee 

West  Tennessee,  North  Mississippi,  and  East 

Arkansas 

West  Texas 

West  Virginia 

Western  Oregon 

Western  Washington  and  British  Columbia 

Willamette  Valley 

Wisconsin 

Unassociated 


Total    I 

number  I 

of  organ!-; 

cations.  I 


VALUE    or   CHUBCH 
FROPKBTY. 


Number 
ofommi- 

satlons 
reporting. 


550 


6 

8 

20 

11 

3 

13 
8 
13 
38 
40 

5 
5 
3 
9 
7 

40 
9 
4 

13 
5 

5 
8 
21 
9 
6 

4 

7 

20 
19 
12 

11 

38 

6 

9 

9 

11 
5 

12 

9 

37 

6 
«4 

9 

17 

6 


428 


Value 
reported. 


5 

6 

17 

11 

3 

13 
8 
11 
31 
35 

4 
4 

3 
6 
5 

32 
9 
2 

10 


4 

7 

20 
8 
3 

3 
7 
19 
3 
2 

11 

30 

5 

8 

8 

9 
3 

6 
4 

20 

3 
4 

6 

16 

4 


S854,323 

8,100 

8,310 

76,600 

7,390 

900 

34,350 
11,400 
14,200 
55,468 
150,250 

6,800 
8,460 
050 
6,600 
6,150 

77,700 

26,600 

2,350 

3,576 


3,560 
20,800 
19,350 
30,000 

5,300 

4,300 
7,400 
25,000 
1,750 
3,030 

28,650 
50,200 
24,900 
12,150 
13,200 

5,250 
1,150 

6,200 

2,500 

15,225 

2,800 
11,250 
11,000 
21,025 

4,400 


DEBT    ON    CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


57 


1 
3 


2 
3 
1 
5 
13 


3 
2 
1 
1 


1 
2 


5 
1 
1 
2 


2 
2 
1 

1 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


178,828 


216 
5,250 


11,000 

600 

330 

1,663 

21,021 


1,200 

7,800 

6,650 

150 

50 


1,400 


35 
308 


16,810 

2,750 

250 

560 

250 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 


zations 
reporting. 


300 

100 

50 

100 


44 


1 
2 


4 
1 
1 
2 
2 


2 
2 

6 
2 


2 
2 


2 
2 
1 
1 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


BY 


$72,675 


225 
9,500 


9,350 
400 
1,200 
2,500 
3,000 


3,000 


1,900 
2,000 

11,200 
2,400 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


3G2 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


2,000 


2,800 
2,400 

1,600 


2,500 

3,000 
3,500 
1,500 
1,200 


600 


1 
2 


1,200 
3,000 


4 

5 
16 

7 


9 

6 

12 

33 

33 

1 
5 


7 
5 

31 
9 
3 
2 
1 


6 

10 

8 

4 

4 
4 

10 
8 
2 

10 

15 

5 

7 
7 

9 
3 

8 

2 

20 

2 
4 

6 

13 

6 


367 


4 

5 

16 

7 


10 
6 
12 
34 
33 

1 
5 


7 
5 

31 

.9 

3 

2 

1 


6 

10 

8 

4 

4 

4 

10 
8 
2 

11 

15 

5 

7 

7 

9 
4 

8 

2 

20 

2 
4 

7 

13 

6 


2,876 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


25 

42 

182 

41 


89 

53 

92 

274 

355 

8 
44 


58 
30 

237 
70 
25 
14 

7 


52 
45 
86 
41 

26 
25 
73 
53 
15 

118 
90 
48 
46 
46 

71 
9 

26 

12 

134 

11 
40 
41 
90 
32 


16,041 


124 

320 

1,120 

368 


453 

317 

304 

1,665 

2,264 

25 

277 


295 
200 

1,155 

426 

97 

65 

60 


315 
357 
513 
150 

115 
140 
325 
330 
66 

646 
629 
240 
205 
242 

400 
80 

217 
127 
876 

60 
233 

256 
474 
223 


1  Includes  only  church  organizations  located  in  New  York. 


>  Includes  only  church  organizations  located  in  Washington. 


SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTIST  DENOMINATION. 


HISTORY. 


The  movement  which  resulted  m  the  formation  of 
the  denomination  now  known  as  the  Seventh-day 
Adventists  started  in  1845.  A  single  congregation  in 
Washington,  N.  H.,  had  indeed  been  converted  to  the 
observance  of  the  seventh  day,  during  the  latter  part 
of  1844,  or  the  early  part  of  1845,  by  one  of  its  members 
who  had  been  a  Seventh-day  Baptist,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  connection  with  the  wider 
movement. 

As  noted  in  the  general  statement  for  Adventist 
bodies,  the  leaders  in  the  Advent  movement,  including 
William  Miller,  Josiah  Litch,  and  Joshua  V.  Himes, 
looked  for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  1843  or  1844,  basing 
this  hope  on  the  calculation  that  the  2,300  days  (or 


years)  referred  to  in  Daniel  viii,  13, 14,  would  expire 
about  that  time.  "Then,''  said  an  angel  to  Daniel, 
'* shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed.''  This  cleansing  of 
the  sanctuary  they  understood  to  mean  the  cleansing 
of  the  earth  at  the  coming  of  Christ. 

After  the  passing  of  this  period  many  believers  in 
the  doctrine  gave  up  the  hope  of  Christ's  early  Advent, 
and  others  set  new  times.  Some,  however,  reviewing 
the  facts  of  history  and  prophecy,  were  confirmed  in 
the  belief  that  no  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  fixing 
of  the  date  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  2,300  days,  and 
were  convinced  also  that  the  Advent  movement,  rising 
spontaneously  in  many  lands,  was  of  God.  As  they 
further  investigated  the  subject,  it  seemed  to  some 
that,  while  there  had  been  no  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
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time,  there  had  been  error  in  interpreting  the  character 
of  the  event;  that  the  sanctuary  to  be  cleansed  was 
not  this  earth,  but  the  sanctuary  in  heaven,  where 
Christ  ministered  as  high  priest;  and  that  this  work 
of  cleansing,  according  to  the  Levitical  type,  was  the 
final  work  of  atonement,  the  beginning  of  the  prelim- 
inary judgment  in  heaven  which  is  to  precede  the 
coming  of  Christ,  as  described  in  the  judgment  scene 
of  Daniel  vii,  9,10,  which  shows  an  ^'investigative 
judgment"  in  progress  in  heaven,  while  events  are 
still  taking  place  on  earth. 

Further  study  of  the  subject  of  the  *' sanctuary" 
convinced  them  that  the  standard  of  this  investigative 
judgment  was  to  be  the  law  of  God  as  expressed  in 
the  ten  commandments  which  formed  the  code  that 
was  placed  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  earthly 
sanctuary,  a  type  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  The 
fourth  precept  of  this  law  commanded  the  observance 
of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
they  found  nothing  in  Scripture  commanding  or 
authorizing  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first  day. 

The  passage  in  Revelation  xiv,  6-14,  particularly 
that  portion  beginning  with  the  phrase  *Hhe  hour  of 
His  judgment  is  come,"  they  interpreted  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  final  work  of  the  gospel;  and  under- 
stood that,  with  the  coming  of  this  *' judgment"  (in 
1844,  as  they  believed),  a  movement  was  imperative 
to  carry  to  every  nation  and  tongue  a  warning  against 
following  tradition,  and  a  call  to  men  to  follow  the 
commandments  of  God  and  the  faith  of  Jesus.  They^ 
further  believed  that  when  this  final  message  had  been 
carried  to  all  the  world,  Christ  would  come  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  the  earth. 

As  a  result  of  these  convictions,  a  few  persons  in 
New  England,  formerly  First-day  Adventists,  began 
in  1845  and  1846  to  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  and  to  preach  the  doctrines  which  now  constitute 
the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventists. 
Among  those  prominently  connected  with  the  move- 
ment were  three  persons — Joseph  Bates,  James  White, 
and  Mrs.  Ellen  G.  White,  'Hhe  last  named  looked  upon 
in  the  early  history  as  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  regarded  still  as  receiving  messages  of  instruction 
for  the  church  from  time  to  time  by  the  direct  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit."  In  1849  they  began  the  pub- 
Ucation  of  a  paper  at  Middletown,  Conn.  Later  they 
established  their  headquarters  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
but  in  1855  transferred  them  to  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
find  in  1903  to  Washington,  D.  C.  At  a  conference 
held  in  Battle  Creek  in  October,  1860,  the  name 
*^ Seventh-day  Adventist  Denomination"  was  for  the 
first  time  formally  adopted  as  the  official  designation 
of  the  denomination,  and  three  years  later  a  general 
conference  was  organized  at  that  place,  under  that 
name. 


The  membership  at  the  time  of  this  organization 
(1863)  included  approximately  3,500  persons,  located 
principally  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  gathered  into  125  churches,  with  30 
ministers  and  6  local  or  state  conferences.  In  1873 
the  membership  had  risen  to  5,875;  in  1883,  to  17,436; 
in  1893,  to  37,404;  in  1903,  to  77,554;  and  at  the  close 
of  1906  there  were  91,531  members,  2,416  churches, 
1,101  ministers,  and  102  organized  conferences.  These 
figures  represent  the  strength  of  the  denomination 
throughout  the  world,  including  a  membership  of 
62,211  in  the  United  States. 

DOCTEINE. 

Seventh-day  Adventists  have  no  formal  or  written 
creed,  but  take  the  Bible  as  their  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  points 
of  their  belief,  upon  which  there  is  entire  unanimity 
throughout  the  denomination: 

The  law  of  God  is  the  divine  standard  of  righteous- 
ness, binding  upon  all  men.  Christ,  taking  upon  Him- 
self the  nature  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  lived  as  an 
example,  died  as  a  sacrifice,  was  raised  for  justification, 
and  is  now  the  only  mediator  for  man  in  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  where,  through  the  merits  of  **His  shed 
blood,"  He  ministers  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  sins  to 
all  who  come  to  God  through  Him.  The  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  including  from  sunset  on  Friday  to  sunset 
on  Saturday,  is  the  Sabbath  established  by  God's  law 
and  should  be  observed  as  such.  Lnmersion  is  the 
only  proper  form  of  baptism.  Man  is  not  by  nature 
immortal,  but  receives  eternal  life  only  by  faith  in 
Christ.  The  state  to  which  man  is  reduced  at  death 
is  one  of  unconsciousness.  The  investigative  judg- 
ment now  in  progress  in  heaven  decides  the  eternal 
destiny  of  all  men.  The  personal,  visible  coming  of 
Christ  is  near  at  hand,  and  is  to  precede  the  millen- 
nium ;  at  this  coming  the  living  righteous  will  be  trans- 
lated, and  the  righteous  dead  will  arise  and  be  taken 
to  heaven,  where  they  will  remain  until  the  end  of  the 
millennium.  During  the  millennium  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  will  be  determined,  and  at  its  close  Christ 
with  His  people  will  return  to  the  earth,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  wicked  will  occur,  and  Satan,  the  originator 
of  all  sin,  will,  together  with  his  followers,  meet  final 
destruction.  The  earth  will  then  be  made  the  fit  abode 
of  the  people  of  God  throughout  the  ages,  where  the 
righteous  shall  dwell  forever,  and  sin  will  never  again 
mar  the  universe  of  God. 

The  Seventh-day  Adventists  make  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cants  or  tobacco  in  any  form  a  cause  for  exclusion  from 
church  fellowship.  They  advocate  the  complete  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state,  and  oppose  all  religious  leg- 
islation. They  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  so-called 
**higher  criticism."  The  invitation  to  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  general  to  all  Christians,  the 
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decision  as  to  participation  resting  with  the  individual. 
The  service  of  washing  one  another's  feet,  as  described 
in  John  xiii,  is  observed  at  the  quarterly  meetings, 
the  men  and  women  meeting  separately  for  this  pur- 
pose, previous  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
during  which  they  meet  together. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  the  Advent,  they  have 
never  set  a  definite  date,  beUeving  that  it  is  near,  but 
that  the  day  and  hour  have  not  been  revealed. 

POLITY. 

The  local  church  is  congregational  in  its  government, 
although  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  confer- 
ence of  which  it  is  a  member.  One  or  more  elders  are 
elected  annually  to  care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
church,  conduct  services,  and,  in  case  of  need,  administer 
the  sacraments.  One  or  more  deacons  and  deaconesses 
are  also  elected  annually  to  care  for  the  financial  and 
administrative  work.  In  the  case  of  large  congrega- 
tions, particularly  in  cities,  ordained  ministers  are 
sometimes  appointed  as  pastors,  but  usually  they  act 
as  itinerant  evangelists,  having  supervision  of  a  number 
of  local  churches,  and  directing  their  chief  effort  to 
missionary  work  in  the  development  of  new  fields. 

All  the  chiurches  in  a  state  form  a  state  conference, 
to  which  they  elect  delegates  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  every 
15  members.  The  state  conference  meets  annually  and 
has  general  supervision  of  the  churches  and  their  work, 
though  it  exercises  no  authority  over  the  local  church, 
except  as  particular  questions  are  submitted  to  it  for 
decision.  In  some  large  states  there  are  two  or  more 
of  these  conferences,  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
the  term  "local  conference"  is  coming  into  use.  The 
state  conferences  are  imited  into  groups  of  five  or  six, 
to  form  union  conferences,  which  hold  sessions  bien- 
nially, and  to  which  delegates  are  elected  by  the  state 
conferences  on  the  basis  of  1  for  every  200  church  mem- 
bers. The  union  conferences  throughout  the  world  are 
imited  in  the  general  conference,  which  holds  sessions 
quadrennially,  and  is  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
union  conferences  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  every  1,000  chiurch 
members. 

Each  conference  has  an  executive  committee  for  the 
conduct  of  its  business  along  the  lines  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  church's  work.  The  presidents  of 
the  state  conferences  and  chairmen  of  state  depart- 
ments are  ex  officio  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tees of  their  imion  conferences,  and  the  presidents  of 
the  union  conferences,  together  with  the  chairmen  of 
imion  departments,  constitute  the  executive  conmiit- 
tee  of  the  general  conference.  Membership  in  the  con- 
ferences or  the  ministry  is  open  to  both  sexes,  although 
there  are  very  few  female  ministers. 

Applicants  for  church  membership,  not  already 
members  of  a  church,  appear  before  the  elders  of  the 
local  chiurch  for  examination.     If  approved,  they  are 


recommended  for  baptism  at  some  public  service,  usu- 
ally when  the  ordained  minister  in  general  charge  can 
be  present,  though  this  is  not  essential.  After  bap- 
tism, either  at  the  same  or  a  subsequent  service,  they 
are  presented  to  the  church  by  the  elders,  and  received 
by  vote  of  the  members  present. 

Apphcants  for  ordination  to  the  ministry  are  licensed 
to  preach,  for  a  limited  term,  by  a  conference,  either 
state,  imion,  or  general.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  on  approval  by  the  conference,  they  are  recom- 
mended for  ordination,  and  are  ordained  imder  super- 
vision of  the  conference,  by  ministers  selected  for  that 
service.  This  ordination  is  for  life,  but  ministers  are 
expected  to  renew  their  papers  at  each  meeting  of  the 
conference  which  ordained  them. 

Local  church  expenses  are  met  by  special  contribu- 
tions, and  collections  are  made  five  times  in  the  year 
for  the  different  departments  of  denominational  work. 
An  effort  is  also  being  made  to  collect  a  sum  amounting 
to  10  cents  per  week  per  member  for  foreign  mission 
work.  The  expenses  of  the  ministry  are  met  by  the 
tithing  system,  each  church  member  being  expected 
to  contribute  a  tenth  of  his  income.  The  tithes  are 
paid  through  a  deacon  to  the  treasiurer  of  the  state  con- 
ference, who  pays  the  salaries  of  the  state  conference 
ministers,  and  remits  one-tenth  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
imion  conference.  Of  this  amount,  the  latter  treas- 
lurer  appropriates  nine-tenths  for  the  expenses  of  union 
conference  ministers,  and  remits  one-tenth  to  the  treas- 
xirer  of  the  general  conference.  Any  surplus  in  the 
treasury  of  a  state  or  union  conference  is  voted  to  the 
treasiurer  of  the  general  conference  for  the  foreign 
missionary  work  of  the  denomination.  Associations 
for  the  holding  of  property  belonging  to  the  denomi- 
nation have  been  formed  in  nearly  every  country  in 
which  work  is  carried  on.  The  jurisdiction  of  these 
associations  is  generally  coextensive  with  that  of  a 
conference,  state,  or  union,  and  their  officers  are  usu- 
ally the  officers  of  the  conference,  while  their  mem- 
bership is  ordinarily  constituted  of  the  delegates  to 
the  sessions  of  the  conference.  The  associations  con- 
nected with  state  conferences  usually  hold  in  trust 
all  the  property  for  the  local  churches,  while  associa- 
tions formed  for  union  conferences  hold  property  of 
a  more  general  character. 

WORK. 

Instead  of  independent  societies  charged  with  carry- 
ing on  the  different  Unes  of  work,  the  denomination  has 
departments  represented  in  each  conference  and  in  the 
local  church.  The  departments  upon  which  the  de- 
nomination has  placed  special  emphasis,  all  of  them 
being  distinctly  missionary  in  purpose  and  character, 
are  foreign  missions,  the  Sabbath  school,  young 
people's  missionary  volunteer,  pubUcation,  medical, 
and  educational,  although  other  departments  are  not 
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neglected.  The  general  missionary  work  was  formerly 
under  the  care  of  the  general  conference,  but  as  it 
developed  in  extent,  and  it  became  apparent  that  it 
was  difficult  for  the  executive  committee  of  the  con- 
ference to  carry  on  the  whole  work,  each  state  or  union 
conference  was  charged  with  the  distinctively  mis- 
sionary work  within  its  own  borders.  Since  1901, 
when  this  change  went  into  eflFect,  the  general  confer- 
ence has  acted  only  in  an  advisory  way  in  fields 
where  union  and  local  organizations  have  been  effected, 
but  retains  as  its  special  province  the  direct  super- 
vision of  missionary  operations  in  unorganized  terri- 
tory, mainly  in  heathen  lands. 

The  general  home  missionary  work  of  the  denomina- 
tion includes  not  only  the  care  of  needy  churches, 
but  general  colportage  and  other  lines  of  evangelistic 
effort.  During  1906  there  were  employed  in  this 
department  1,197  agents;  the  number  of  individual 
churches  aided  was  78,  and  the  total  expenditure  was 
given  as  $161,099. 

In  1874  the  Seventh-day  Adventists  sent  their  first 
missionary  from  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country. 
At  the  close  of  1906,  organized  work  was  being  carried 
on  outside  the  United  States  at  126  mission  stations 
in  45  countries,  and  the  working  force  consisted  of  284 
American  missionaries  and  1,108  native  helpers. 
These  mission  stations  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Evu'ope,  including  Iceland,  30 ;  Africa,  including  British 
West  Africa,  Nyassaland,  German  East  Africa,  Rho- 
desia, and  Basutoland,  26;  Australasia  and  the  Pacific 
islands,  21 ;  China  (the  provinces  of  Honan,  Hunan, 
and  Amoy),  11;  Canada,  Alaska,  and  Mexico,  10; 
South  America,  8;  India,  including  Burma,  8;  West 
Indies,  8;  and  Japan  and  Korea,  4.  Connected  with 
these  missions  were  666  churches  with  27,199  mem- 
bers; 17  schools  with  749  scholars;  18  sanitariums  with 
4,964  patients;  and  1  orphanage  with  40  inmates. 
The  total  value  of  property  in  foreign  lands,  including 
church  edifices,  amounted  to  $953,859.  The  gain  in 
membership  outside  the  United  States  during  the 
decade  ending  with  1906  was  292.3  per  cent. 

In  1872  the  first  denominational  missionary  training 
school  was  opened  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  At  the  close 
of  1906  there  was  in  existence  a  graded  system  of 
education,  requiring  sixteen  years^  work  for  comple- 
tion, and  including,  in  all  countries,  12  colleges,  23 
academies,  23  intermediate  schools,  and  434  church 
schools,  with  a  total  of  856  teachers  and  11,907  pupils. 
Of  these  schools,  41  colleges,  academies,  and  inter- 
mediate schools,  with  3,374  pupils,  and  the  434 
church  schools  with  7,784  pupils,  were  in  the  United 
States.  The  educational  institutions  are  self-support- 
ing, but  an  amount  estimated  at  $20,000  was  con- 
tributed during  1906  for  special  purposes  in  connection 
with  their  establishment  and  maintenance.  The  value 
of  the  school  property  in  the  United  States  amounted 


to  $929,433,  and  in  foreign  lands  to  $241,482,  making 
a  total  of  $1,170,915. 

In  1866  a  sanitarium  was  erected  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  for  the  "rational  treatment  of  disease"  and 
the  dissemination  of  principles  of  temperance  and 
healthful  living.  At  the  close  of  1906  there  were  64 
well-equipped  sanitariums  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  with  assets  amoimting  to  $2,114,966  and  em- 
ploying 1,526  persons  specially  trained  in  these  lines. 
Of  these  sanitariums,  46,  with  9,434  inmates,  were  in 
the  United  States.  The  total  amoimt  contributed 
for  institutions  of  this  character  in  the  United  States 
was  estimated  at  $84,500,  and  the  property  was  val- 
ued at  $1,676,194;  while  the  property  of  similar  in- 
stitutions in  the  foreign  field  was  valued  at  $438,772. 
In  addition  to  these  institutions,  there  were  30  or  40 
treatment  rooms,  where  the  principles  of  hydropathy 
in  its  various  forms  were  appUed. 

The  missionary  volimteer  department  is  one  of  the 
leading  factors  in  the  training  and  preparation  of 
young  people  for  missionary  work,  both  in  home  and 
foreign  fields.  At  the  close  of  1906  there  were  237 
local  societies,  with  4,576  members,  only  church 
members  being  eligible  to  membership. 

The  first  denominational  publishing  house  was 
erected  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  in  1855.  At  the  close 
of  1906  the  denomination  had,  in  16  countries,  22 
publishing  houses,  issuing  annually  about  1,200  books, 
pamphlets,  and  tracts,  representing  a  total  of  over 
100,000  pages,  in  52  languages;  and  109  journals,  rep- 
resenting a  total  of  1,300  pages,  in  24  languages,  at  a 
combined  annual  subscription  price  of  $52.  The  assets 
of  these  publishing  houses  amoimted  to  $878,352,  and 
the  value  of  the  denominational  literature  sold  during 
1906  was  $824,027.  In  addition,  about  30  printing 
offices  were  doing  printing  for  local  conferences  and 
missions. 

A  general  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  work  of 
the  denomination  shows  that  there  were  employed  in 
various  departments  of  ministerial,  evangelistic,  and 
institutional  work  6,195  persons.  Of  these,  3,355 
were  engaged  in  strictly  evangeUstic  work,  including 
488  ordained  ministers,  278  Ucensed  ministers,  1,197 
home  missionary  workers,  and  1,392  missionaries  and 
native  helpers  abroad.  There  were  1,526  employees  in 
the  sanitariums,  856  teachers  in  colleges  and  church 
schools,  and  458  persons  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  denominational  literature. 

The  total  amount  raised  in  1906  for  the  work  of  the 
denomination  was  $1,394,362.  This  includes,  in  the 
United  States,  tithes,  $765,255;  offerings,  $310,360— 
a  total  of  $1,075,615;  in  foreign  lands,  tithes,  $233,019; 
offerings,  $85,728— a  total  of  $318,747.  Of  the  offer- 
ings in  the  United  States,  $161,099  were  expended  in 
home  evangelization,  and  the  remainder,  $149,261,  in 
foreign  work.     Of    the  tithes  in   the  United  States 
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the  sum  of  $647,860  was  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  the  home  ministry,  and  the  remainder,  $1 17,395,  was 
appropriated  to  the  foreign  field.  The  contributions 
of  the  churches,  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  work 
thus  included  $149,261  from  oflFerings,  and  $117,395 
from  tithes,  making  a  total  of  $266,656.  The  total 
tithes  and  offerings  in  foreign  lands  were  used  there, 
making  the  entire  amount  expended  for  the  ministry 
and  general  evangelistic  work  in  foreign  lands  $585,403. 
The  benevolences  of  the  denomination,  apart  from 
the  support  of  the  ministry,  amounted  to  $532,255, 
apportioned  as  follows: 

Home  evangelization ^ $161, 099 

Foreign  work 266, 656 

Education  in  the  United  States  (estimated) 20, 000 

Charity  treatment  in  sanitariums  in  the  United  States. . .  84, 500 

532,255 

The  property  of  the  denomination  represents  a  total 
of  $5,891,925,  divided  as  follows: 

In  the  United  States: 

Church  edifices $1,454,087 

Ekiucational  institutions 929, 433 

Sanitariums 1,676,194 

Publishing  houses 878,352 

14,938,066 

On  the  foreign  field: 

Church  edifices 252,954 

Educational  institutions 241, 482 

Sanitariums 438,772 

Orphan  asylum 20, 651 

953, 859 

Grand  total 5, 891, 925 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  territories  and  by  conferences  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  1,889  organizations,  contained  in  52  conferences. 
These  organizations  are  distributed  in  every  state  and 
territory;  more  than  one-half  of  them,  however,  are 
in  the  North  Central  division,  Michigan  leading  with 
175,  and  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  are  next  in  order. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
62,211;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1,772 
organizations,  about  35  per  cent  are  males  and  65  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  981  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  169,740,  as  reported  by  950 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $1,454,087, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$77,984;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  539  organi- 
zations; and  14  parsonages  valued  at  $14,165.  The 
Sabbath  schools,  as  reported  by  1,656  organizations, 
number  1,813,  with  11,033  officers  and  teachers  and 
50,225  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  488  and  the  number  of  licentiates  is  278. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  notable  increase  of  894  organizations,  33,220 
communicants,  and  $809,012  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


1 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMMXTNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OF  WOBSHIP.              ^ 

STATE  OB  TBRIOTOBT. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

Imported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Ntnnber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  tor  denomination.'. 

1,889 

1,884 

62,211 

1,772 

20,506 

38,416 

968 

639 

961 

950 

169,740 

14.580 

North  Atlantic  division 

277 

277 

7,539 

266 

2,185 

6,062 

89 

136 

91 

89 

Mftlnfl 

22 
6 
19 
20 
9 
12 
99 
18 
66 

112 

22 

6 

1             19 

26 

'            99 
18 
66 

112 

627 
115 
458 
926 
179 
269 

2,614 
451 

2,000 

2,939 

22 
6 
19 
26 
9 
12 
91 
18 
63 

110 

164 
48 

181 

303 
61 
80 

692 
88 

668 

1,050 

363 
67 
277 
623 
118 
189 

1,660 
363 

1,392 

1,861 

9 
1 
8 
3 
3 
2 

35 
1 

27 

64 

8 

4 

6 

8 

41 

17 

25 

37 

9 
1 
8 
3 
3 
2 

37 
1 

27 

55 

9           1,576 

New  Hampshire 

1               180 

Vermont 

8  ,         1,500 

Mas^mohuffetts. . 

3  '             800 

Rhode  Island 

3  '             276 

Connecticut 

2  1             290 

New  York 

36  ;          6,205 

New  Jersey 

1                200 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

27            4,566 
63  1        10,236 

Delaware 

3 
11 

3 
25 
19 
13 
13 

8 
17 

960 

3 
11 

3 
25 

1             19 
13 

'             13 

1              8 
1              17 

958 

155 
401 
382 
676 
344 
264 
201 
205 
411 

30,229 

3 
11 

3 
25 
17 
13 

17 
882 

82 

124 
161 
199 
120 
106 
76 
82 
130 

9,453 

103 
277 
221 
377 
196 
158 
125 
123 
281 

18,298 

1              2 

4 

2 

16 

1              6 

1 

'             12 
639 

2 
6 
2 

16 
6 
4 
3 
6 

12 

645 

1                200 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

6 
1 
6 
8 
4 
9 
3 
1 

238 

4  '             700 
2               700 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

16  1          3,456 
6  ,          1,100 

North  Carolina 

4  '             575 

South  Carolina 

3  !             325 

Georgia 

5  1             950 

Florida 

12            2.230 

N(Hth  Central  division 

530 

95,820 

Ohio 

84 

72 

56  1 
175 
105 

V7  , 
121 

56 

27 

40 

64 

83 

220 

84 

72 

56 

174 

105 

77 

121 

55 

27 

40 

64 

83 

219 

1 

2,334 
2,029 
1,906 
7,042 
3,194 
2,103 
3,097 
1,805 
868 
1,042 
2,415 
2,394 

6,566 

62 

71 

54 

165 

103 

71 

110 

43 

26 

40 

50 

78 

201 

601 
677 
555 
2,348 
1,106 
662 
933 
495 
388 
397 
573 
826 

2,436 

1,315 

1,432 

1,303 

4,497 

2,060 

'     1.281 

1,927 

859 

439 

645 

1,080 

1,460 

3,796 

1             34 

52 

25 

114 

62 

21 
1 

19 
45 
20 

35 
52 
26 
117 
62 
44 
64 
33 
8 
22 
36 
46 

107 

31 
52 
25 
113 
62 
42 
63 
33 
8 
21 
35 
45 

99 

6,945 

Indiana *. . 

niinnLs  _  _                                      

8,375 
4,966 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

23,430 
10, 175 

Minnesota 

44  '             21 
64  '             32 
33                 8 
8  1              8 
21                16 
36               22 
46               25 

105               58 

6,250 

Iowa 

11,403 

Missouri 

5,976 

North  Dakota 

856 

South  Dakota 

2,950 

Nebraska 

6,050 

Kan-<^<t .   .....  .  ,      .     . .      

8,447 

South  Central  division 

17,533 

1.005 

Kentucky 

19 
29 
15 
21 
19 
22 
66 
29 

320 

1             19 
1             29 

'             15 
1             20 
19 
22 
'             66 
1             29 
1 
1           318 

343 

1,101 

315 

380 

502 

544 

1,967 

1,414 

14,938 

17 
29 
15 
19 
19 
14 
59 
20 

313 

102 
428 
134 
122 
174 
150 
766 
660 

6,384 

221 
673 
181 
231 
328 
230 
1,078 
864 

9,406 

6                 5 

18                 8 

6 
18 

7 
10 

7 
12 
27 
20 

183 

5 

Tennessee 

17  i         3,000 

Alabama 

7 

9 

7 

12 

26 

20 

181 

8 
4 
1 
6 

6 

70 

7               935 

Mississippi 

6  '          1,043 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma! ^ 

Texas 

Western  division 

7  1          1,500 
12  1          1,610 
25            4,065 
20            3,775 

179          31.572 

1 

1.070 

Montana. . . , 

25 

12 

4 

49 

6 

10 

8 

2 

60 

50 

94 

'             24 
i             12 

!                4 
1             49 

'               9 

1               8 

1               2 

60 

50 

94 

1 

565 

430 

76 

2,311 

218 

214 

216 

76 

2,592 

1,844 

6,396 

23 

12 

4 

48 

6 

9 

8 

2 

68 

60 

93 

• 

174 

149 

29 

840 

82 

82 

62 

28 

971 

705 

2,262 

350 

281 

47 

1,444 

136 

132 

154 

48 

1,583 

1,139 

4,085 

8 
6 
2 
28 
2 
5 
2 
1 

6 
3 
2 
6 
3 
3 
4 

8 

! 
1 

2 

1 
32 
29 

68 

8 

Idaho 

Wvoming 

Colorado ; 

6  '             780 

2               200 

28            5,425 

New  Mexico 

2  '             500 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

5               730 
2  .             400 
1                150 

Washington 

32 
29 
66 

19 

1               9 
16 

32            5.075 

Oregon 

California 

28 
65 

1         3,942 
13,300 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


8TATK  OB  TKBBITOBT. 


Total  Ux  denomination. 
North  AUantic  division 


ICaine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 

Rhode  Idand 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsjivania 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


VALUE  or  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Ddaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  VircinU 

N<Mth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Getx^da 

Florida 


North  Central  divisicn. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiuia.. 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma  ^ 
Texas 


Western  division. 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colcnado 

New  Mexico. 

Arixona 

Utah 


Nevada 

Washington . 

Oregon , 

(^difomia... 


1,880 


277 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

908 

$1,454,087 

06 

165,001 

22 
6 
19 
26 
9 
12 
99 
18 
66 

112 


3 
11 

3 
25 
19 
13 
13 

8 
17 

960 


84 

72 

56 

175 

105 

77 

121 

56 

27 

40 

64 

83 

220 


19 
29 
15 
21 
19 
22 
66 
29 

320 


25 
12 

4 
49 

6 
10 

8 

2 
60 
50 
94 


8 
1 
8 
6 
3 
3 

39 
2 

26 

54 


2 
4 
2 

14 
6 
4 
4 
5 

13 


35 
52 
28 
117 
65 
44 
66 
34 
8 
22 
36 
47 

106 


6 

18 

9 

8 

7 

11 

26 

20 

189 


9 
7 
2 

28 

4 

5 

4 

1 

34 

29 

66 


8,800 

500 

11,700 

12,610 

1,900 

4,530 
54,301 

1,650 
59,100 

64,009 


1,200 

2,250 

20,000 

13,149 

2,450 

3,400 

650 

8,800 

12,200 


554  742,798 


48,650 
48,675 
57,354 
206,265 
60,505 
47,950 
71,177 
45,355 
9,700 
28,849 
39,550 
78,768 

104,274 


8,000 
20,675 

5,035 
11,000 

6,400 

4,700 
32,890 
15,574 

387,825 


18,050 
9,300 
1,700 

52,885 
2,500 
^050 
7,615 
2,000 

44,360 

35,700 
206,665 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

of  oigant- 

sations 

reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


121 


1 
8 


12 
12 


1 
1 
1 
4 


47 


6 
2 
9 
15 
3 
1 
5 
3 
1 


17 


3 
2 
1 
2 


3 
3 
3 

23 


2 

2 

11 


$77,984 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value  of 
parson- 
ages re- 
ported. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


22  I   26,776 


60 


275 
8,900 


17,541 
4,783 


40 

250 

2,400 

1,097 


996 
31,929 


4,350 

800 

15,200 

6,617 
500 
250 

1,163 

2,240 
200 


600 
5,355 


1,525 

35 

400 

1,300 


306 

505 

1,284 

9,141 


400 


75 
1,230 
5,500 


14  '   $14,165 


1 

6 


1 

*2* 


2,000 


2,000 


2,000 


2,000 


5,400 


3,300  , 

"2,166'; 


2,125 


2,000 

"i26 

2,640 


1  1 

18 
1,910 

1 

5 

2 

330 

j 

1| 

60 

1 

8 

1 

150 

"2,'i66 


16 
25 
14 
17 
17 
20 
60 
27 

288 


22 
11 

3 
44 

6 
10 

7 

2 
55 
40 
88 


Numl)er 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of 
soh<4ar8. 

of  organi- 
sations 

ofSunday 
schools 

of  officers 
and 

reporting. 

reported. 

teachers. 

1,656 

1 

1,813 

11,033 

50,225 

237 

257 

1,292 

5,649 

19 

20 

95 

418 

5 

5 

18 

63 

16 

16 

60 

296 

21 

23 

131 

536 

8 

9 

46 

142 

11 

12 

59 

284 

79 

84 

418 

1,783 

18 

18 

94 

437 

60 

70 

362 

1,600 

95 

106 

557 

2,677 

2 

3 

10 

85 

11 

14 

88 

386 

3 

3 

42 

304 

19 

20 

112 

441 

14 

15 

68 

291 

12 

13 

60 

219 

11 

14 

56 

213 

7 

7 

39 

220 

16 

17 

82 

418 

840 

919 

5,516 

23,964 

70 

76 

444 

1,780 

56 

56 

218 

1,374 

51 

59 

343 

1,608 

168 

180 

1,170 

5,035 

92 

106 

614 

2,655 

63 

72 

450 

1,880 

102 

110 

615 

2,438 

51 

53 

322 

1,543 

25 

39 

168 

861 

23 

25 

145 

604 

60 

62 

533 

2,061 

79 

81 

494 

2,115 

196 

212 

1,314 

6,350 

16 
27 
19 
18 
17 
21 
66 
28 

319 


24 
16 

4 
46 

8 
11 

7 

2 
61 
49 
91 


67 
204 
83 
82 
105 
110 
430 
233 

2,354 


130 

89 

22 

291 

38 

50 

36 

11 

464 

324 

899 


325 
961 
330 
401 
386 
403 
2,245 
1,218 

11,656 


547 

400 

75 

1,306 

223 

218 

217 

55 

2,166 

1,528 

4,917 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONTEEENCE. 


Total  for  denomination 

Alabama 

Arieona 

Arkansas 

California 

Central  New  England 

Chesapeake 

Colorado 

Cumberland 

District  of  Columbia 

East  Michigan 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Florida 

Georgia 

Greater  New  York 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York... 

N<Hth  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

North  Michigan 

Northern  lUuiois 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Southern  Callfmnia 

Southern  IlUnGls 

Southern  New  England 

Southwestern  Union 

Tennessee  River 

Texas 

Upper  Columbia 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Michigan 

West  Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Western  New  York 

Western  Orefnm 

Western  Wawlngton 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1 

1 

COMMUNICANTS  OR 

MEMBERS. 

1 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
leporting. 

Total 

Sex. 

1        Number  of 
organizations 
1        reporting— 

1 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

zations. 

number 
reported. 

Number 

ofoi^ani- 

zatlons 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

• 
Number 
of  organi- 
zations 

Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 

reporting. 

reporting. 

1,88C 

1,884 

02,211 

1,772 

20,608 

'      38,415 

968 

639 

961 

950 

160,740 

15 

15 

315 

15 

134 

181  1 

7 

8 

7 

7 

935 

10 

9 

214 

9 

82 

132  i 

6 

3 

5 

6 

730 

22 

22 

688 

14 

175 

249  ' 

11 

6 

11 

11 

1,510 

64 

64 

4,282 

64 

1,522 

2,760  ; 

46 

9 

47 

45 

9,405 

32 

32 

1,041 

32 

351 

660  ' 

4 

21 

4 

4 

96a 

14 

14 

556 

14 

176 

380 

6 

6 

7 

6 

900 

55 

55 

2,529 

54 

922 

1,580 

30 

8 

30 

30 

5,925 

28 

28 

765 

26 

268 

477 

11 

9 

11 

11 

2,300 

3 

3 

382 

3 

161 

221  ! 

2 

1 

2 

2 

700 

67 

57 

1,824 

66 

561 

1,208 

41 

13 

42 

41 

8,300 

29 

29 

1,146 

29 

378 

768 

11 

10 

11 

11 

2,330 

17 

17 

411 

17 

130 

281 

12 

1 

12 

12 

2,230 

8 

8 

205 

8 

81 

124 

5 

3 

6 

6 

1,050 

18 

18 

795 

17 

201 

679 

4 

9 

6 

4 

1,150 

72 

72 

2,029 

71 

677 

1,432 

52 

1 

62 

62 

8,375 

121 

121 

3,097 

110 

933 

1,927 

64 

32 

64 

63 

11,403 

83 

83 

2,394 

78 

826 

1,460 

46 

25 

46 

46 

8,447 

19 

19 

502 

19 

174 

328 

7 

1 

7 

7 

1,500 

22 

22 

527 

22 

164 

363 

{               9 

8 

9 

9 

1,575 

77 

77 

2,103 

71 

662 

1,281 

44 

21 

44 

42 

6,250 

21 

20 

380 

19 

122 

231 

9 

4 

10 

6 

1,043 

66 

65 

1,805 

43 

495 

859 

33 

8 

33 

33 

5,976 

25 

24 

565 

23 

174 

359 

8 

6 

8 

8 

1,070 

61 

61 

2,306 

67 

546 

1,042 

36 

22 

35 

34 

5,850 

18 

18 

451 

18 

88 

363 

1 

17 

1 

1 

200 

46 

46 

939 

41 

270 

697 

21 

14 

21 

21 

2,746 

13 

13 

264 

13 

106 

158 

4 

4 

4 

4 

575 

27 

27 

868 

26 

388 

439 

8 

8 

8 

8 

855 

41 

41 

1,015 

35 

331 

577 

23 

11 

23 

22 

3,552 

30 

30 

1,240 

30 

361 

879 

12 

11 

13 

12 

2,770- 

84 

84 

2,334 

62 

691 

1,316 

34 

21 

35 

31 

6,945 

64 

64 

1,896 

67 

734 

1,041 

26 

20 

27 

25 

4,065 

13 

13 

201 

13 

76 

125  ' 

3 

9 

3 

3 

325 

36 

36 

961 

36 

371 

590 

20 

15 

21 

20 

2,800 

32  ' 

32 

2,190 

31 

768 

1,373 

21 

7 

22 

21 

4,046 

26 

26 

666 

24 

194 

424 

13 

8 

13 

13 

2,195 

21  1 

21 

448 

2L 

141 

307 

6 

13 

6 

6 

565 

6 

6 

103 

6 

27 

76 

4 

1 

4 

4 

380 

20 

20 

679 

20 

263 

416 

13 

4 

13 

11 

2,205 

25 

1 

25 

1,336 

25 

640 

796 

17 

6 

17 

17 

3,49S 

40 

40 

1,924 

40 

772 

1,152 

26 

7 

26 

26 

3,965 

8 

8 

216 

8 

62 

164 

1               2 

4 

2 

2 

400 

19 

19 

458 

19 

181 

277 

'              8 

11 

8 

8 

1,500 

25 

25 

576 

26 

199 

377 

;      w 

6 

16 

16 

3,455 

77 

76 

4,203 

74 

1,466 

2,712 

50 

21 

52 

50 

11,578 

87 

87 

854 

34 

190 

624 

16 

15 

16 

16 

2,225 

19 

19 

344 

17 

120 

196 

6 

8 

6 

6 

1,100 

35 

35 

880 

83 

221 

484 

10 

18 

10 

10 

1,310 

40 

40 

1,510 

40 

577 

933 

21 

9 

21 

20 

2,717 

42 

42 

1,432 

40 

476 

918 

1             20 

15 

20 

20 

3,115 

105 

105 

3,194 

103 

1,108 

2,060 

62 

20 

62 

62 

10,175 

11 

11 

264 

10 

82 

140 

4 

3 

4 

4 

550 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONnCBBNCX. 


Total  for  denomination. 

Alabama 

Arixona 

Arkansas 

California 

Central  New  England 


Chesapeake 

Colorado 

Camberland 

District  of  Columbia. 
East  Michigan 


Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Fforida 

Oeorgia 

Greater  New  York 

Indiana 


Iowa. 


Louisiana. 

Maine 

Minnesota. 


Mississippi. 
Missouri.... 
Montana... 
Nebraska.. 
New  Jersey. 


New  York 

N(Nth  Canrfina.. 
North  Dakota... 
North  Michigan.. 
Norttiem  Illmois. 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Southern  California. 


Southern  Illinois 

Southern  New  England. 

Southwestern  Union 

Tennessee  RIto- 

Texas 


Sssr 


Columbia. 


Vermont. 
Virginia. 


West  Michigan 

West  Pennsylvania. 

West  Virfinla 

Western  New  York. 


Western  Oregon , 

Western  Washington. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1 

1 

Total 

number 

oforgani- 

zations. 

TALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPKBTT. 

1 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PAR80NAGBS. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

< 

Value  of 
parson- 
ages 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

1,889 

aWi 

$1,454,087 

121 

$77,984 

14 

$14,165 

1,666 

1,813 

11,033 

50,225 

15 
10 
22 
64 
32 

14 
55 
28 
3 
57 

29 
17 
8 
18 
72 

121 
83 
19 
22 

9 

5 

10 

47 
7 

6 
32 
12 

2 
42 

10 

13 

5 

2 

52 

66 

47 

7 

8 

44 

8 
34 

9 
35 

2 

24 

4 

8 

24 

14 

35 
26 
4 
21 
20 

14 

6 

4 

12 

17 

27 
4 
8 

14 

51 

16 

i               6 

1             13 

21 

22 

,            65 

5,035 

8,050 

4,000 

160,865 

13,110 

3,450 
55,385 
11.775 
20,000  ' 
61,410 

34,400 
12,200 
9,200 
12,000 
48,675 

71,177  1 

78,768 

6.400 

8,800 

47,950  1 

11,000 
45,355 
18.050 
38,650 
1,660  ' 

26,965 

3,400 

9,700 

28,930 

43,460 

48,650 
32,890 
650 
28.175 
46,800 

13,885 

6.430 

1,900 

16,500  i 

14,374 

34.625 
7.615 
11,700 
13,149  , 

115.925 
24.700 
2,450  , 
15,336 

29.200 
28.535 
60.505 
3.274  , 

1 

1 

400  , 

14 
10 
20 
58 

26 

13 
50 
24 
3 
66 

27 
16 
7 
13 
66 

102 
79 
17 

19 
63 

17 
51 
22 

58 
18 

38 
12 
25 
39 
28 

70 
58 
11 
19 
32 

23 
19 
6 
17 
23 

37 
7 

16 
19 

73 
33 
14 

28 

31 

38 

92 

9 

19 
11 
21 
61 
28 

17 
54 
25 
3 
60 

33 
17 
7 
16 
56 

110 
81 
17 
20 
72 

18 
53 
24 
60 
18 

39 
13 
39 
45 
34 

76 
64 
14 
19 
32 

25 
21 
6 
18 
24 

43 

7 

16 

20 

76 
37 
15 
29 

40 

43 

106 

12 

83 

60 

118 

607 

149 

96 
329 
162 

42 
360 

193 
82 
35 
99 

218 

615 
494 
105 
95 
450 

82 
322 
130 
822 

94 

180 
.  60 
168 
227 
214 

444 

413 

66 

121 

313 

129 
105 
27 
113 
215 

322 
36 
60 

112 

574 

169 

68 

139 

273 

282 

614 

57 

330 

1 

60 

218 

3 
10 

1 

2 
5 
3 
1 
3 

5 
5 

306 

6,000 

60 

290 
1,910  ' 
1,230 
2,400 
2,825 

13,710 
996 

551 

1 

600 

3.028 
509 

471 

2 

330 

1,531 
710 

304 

1,570 

896 

418 

212 

2 
2 

6 
2 

4,800 
800  i 

1,163 
600 

603 

1,374 

2,438 

2,116 

386 

418 

77 

21 

56 

1 

2 
3 
1 

*    250 

1,300 

2,240 

400 

2 
1 

2,100 
2,000 

1,890 

401 
1,543 

25 
61 
18 

46 

647 

2,026 

437 

4 

3,300 

604 

13 

219 

27 

1 
6 
5 

6 
3 

200 

1,624 

13,079 

4,350 
505 

861 

41 
30 

84 
64 
13 
36 
32 

26 

1 

2,500 

1,043 
1,071 

1.780 

1 

125 

2,163 
213 

512 

1 

4 
1 

500  1 

2,130 
275 

1 

1,500 

1,944 
637 

21 

426 

6 

06 

20 

2 
3 

2 
1 

330 
1,284 

200 

8 

1 

684 

25 

1 

1,147 

40 

■ 

1,688 

8 
19 

217 

296 

25 

77 
37 

4 

6 

7 

1,007 

2.168 
3,831 

1 
1 

2,000 
800 

441 

2,422 
702 

19  ; 

, ' 

291 

^1 
40) 

2 

1 

1 

800 

1,055 
50 
500  ' 

18, 

1 

1 

2.000 

586 
1,273 

42 
105 

i 

150 

1.236 
2,655 

11  1 

222 

**  1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

CHURCH  OF  GOD  (ADVENTIST). 


HISTORY. 


In  1865  a  number  of  Seventh-day  Adventists  in 
Michigan,  under  the  leadership  of  Elder  Cranmer,  with- 
drew from  the  main  body  or  declined  to  affiliate  with 
it  because,  while  holding  to  nearly  the  same  points  of 
doctrine,  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  divine  in- 
spiration of  Mrs.  Ellen  G.  White,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  denomination.  No  complete  organization  was 
formed,  however,  until  the  next  year,  when,  at  Marion, 
Iowa,  these  dissenters  assumed  the  name  '^Church  .of 
God." 


The  membership  of  the  denomination  is  scattered 
over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States,  not  merely  as  a 
result  of  removal  from  the  chief  centers  of  the  denom- 
ination, but  by  the  addition  of  individuals  who,  accept- 
ing the  general  principle  of  the  observance  of  the  sev- 
enth day  and  faith  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
declined  to  join  the  main  body  of  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventists or  withdrew  from  it.  In  a  few  cases  such 
individuals  have  formed  independent  local  bodies  not 
identified  ecclesiastically  with  the  Church  of  God,  and 
yet  somewhat  affiliated  with  it. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


DOCTEINB. 

While  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Church  of  God  are  in  general  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Seventh-day  Adventists/  the  two  denominations 
are  at  variance  in  their  views  of  prophecy  and  its  appli- 
cation. In  particular  the  Church  of  God  repudiates 
the  doctrine  held  by  the  Seventh-day  Adventists  that 
the  sanctuary  to  be  cleansed  at  the  end  of  the  2,300  days 
(Daniel  viii,  14)  was  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  as  well 
as  the  application  of  the  third  angeFs  message  (Rev. 
xiv,  9-12)  to  the  Seventh-day  Adventists.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  denomination  pay  due  regard  to  William 
Miller  for  his  preaching  and  efforts  to  awaken  the 
country,  and  hold  that  his  mistake  was  due  to  wrong 
calculations  of  the  prophetic  periods  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  and  of  historic  dates. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  denomination  is  essentially  congrega- 
tional, except  that  the  general  conference  of  churches 
is  recognized  as  having  a  certain  authority  in  matters 
referred  to  it.  Ordination  to  the  ministry  follows 
essentially  the  same  course  as  among  the  Evangelical 
Adventists.  Candidates,  either  on  their  own  applica- 
tion or  on  request  of  a  church,  are  examined  at  a  con- 
ference by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
and,  if  the  examination  is  satisfactory,  are  ordained 
either  as  pastors  of  churches  or  general  evangelists. 

WORK. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  movement  led  by  Elder 
Cranmer,  a  paper  called  the  '*  Hope  of  Israel"  was  pub- 
lished at  Hartford,  Mich.     It  was  later  published  at 

*  See  Seventh-day  Adventists,  page  22. 


Marion,  Iowa,  by  the  Christian  Publication  Association, 
and  subsequently  its  name  was  changed  to  Advent 
and  Sabbath  Advocate.  It  is  now  known  as  the  *  *  Bible 
Advocate,''  and  is  published  at  Stanberry,  Missouri. 

While  the  denomination  has  no  organized  mission- 
ary work,  resident  ministers  conduct  evangelistic  serv- 
ices outside  their  parishes,  and  there  are  two  general 
missionaries,  working  in  different  states. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  10  organizations,  of  which 
4  are  in  Missouri,  and  2  each  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Oklahoma. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  is  354;  of  these,, 
about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  per  cent  females^ 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  3 
church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1 ,200 ;  church 
property  valued  at  $4,000,  against  which  there  appears 
an  indebtedness  of  $700;  and  halls, etc.,  used  for  wor- 
ship by  6  organizations.  The  Sabbath  schools,  as  re- 
ported by  9  organizations,  number  11,  with  52  oflScers 
and  teachers  and  326  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  is  given  as  20  and  there  are 
also  about  11  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  19  oi^anizations  and  293  com- 
municants, but  an  increase  of  $2,600  in  the  value  of 
church  property.  This  decrease  in  organizations  and 
communicants  is  due,  largely,  to  the  withdrawal  of  sev- 
eral congregations  in  1905,  to  form  the  body  now  known 
as  the  Churches  of  God  (Adventist),  Unattached  Con- 
gregations. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


. 

Total 

number 

of  organ!- 

eatfons. 

COMMUKICAMTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

• 

Number 
of  organi- 

Eations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capadtv 
reportec . 

Total  for  denomination 

10 

10 

!»4 

10 

167 

187 

3 

6 

3 

3 

1,200 

North  Central  division 

8 

8  ,           275 

8 

130              145 

3 

4                 -^ 

3 

1,200 

Iowa 

2 
4 
2 

2 

2              fin 

2 
4 

2 

2 

26  1              34 
82               77 
22               34 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

200 

Missouri 

4 

2 

2 

150 
56 

7ft 

1,000 

Nebraska 

South  Central  division 

37 

42 

.......... 

Oklahoma  > 

2 

2  '            79                2 

1 

37               42 

2 

1 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


CHURCH  OF  GOD  (ADVENTIST). 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE   OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON    CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations, i 

1 

r 

VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTY. 

1 

PARSONAGES. 

SUKDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
!  reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination ^.,.. 

10 

3 

i4.nnn 

1 

$700 

9 

11 

52 

326 

'  ' —  1 

North  Central  division 

8 

3 

4,000 

1 

700 

7 

7 

36 

206 

lOWB 

2 
4 
2 

2 

1  1,200 

2  1             2.800 

1 

2 
3 
2 

2 

2 
3 
2 

4 

10 

18 

8 

16 

55 

Mi!»ourf , , 

1 

700 

84 

Nehraska 

60 

South  Central  diyision 

118 

Oklahoma  ^ 

2 

2 

4 

16 

118 

• 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
CHURCHES  OF  GOD  (ADVENTIST),  UNATTACHED  CONGREGATIONS. 


HISTORY. 

In  1905  a  number  of  churches  withdrew  from  the 
Church  of  God  (Adventist),  on  the  ground  that  the 
general  conference  assumed  too  great  authority.  They 
are  in  entire  accord  with  the  Chiu'ch  of  God  in  doc- 
trine and  poUty  except  that  they  reject  the  principle 
of  a  central  representative  conference  and  rely  wholly 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  individual  church  and  its  mem- 
bers. They  are,  however,  associated  or  affiliated  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  a  publishing  house  at  Stanberry, 
Mo.,  issues  the  Bible  Banner  to  represent  the  views  and 
work  of  their  churches. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  The  denomination 
has  10  organizations,  of  which  6  are  in  Michigan,  2  in 
Missouri,  and  1  each  in  Illinois  and  Oklahoma. 

The  total  number  of  coxmnimicants  is  257;  of 
these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  all  but  1  organiza- 
tion, about  43  per  cent  are  males  and  57  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  2  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
350;  chm-ch  property  valued  at  $2,300,  against  which 
there  appears  no  indebtedness.  Eight  organizations 
hold  their  services  in  halls,  etc.  There  are  5  Sab- 
bath schools  reported,  with  30  officers  and  teachers 
and  200  scholars.  ' 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  12  and  there  are  also  4  licentiates. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

Number 

oforffani* 

zatlons 

reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifioes 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 

ofoii^ani- 

zations 

reporting 

Seating 
oapaci^ 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

10 

10 

257 

9 

72 

95 

2 

8 

2 

2 

350 

■ 

Nwth  Coitral  divislcm 

9 

9 

221 

8 

53 

78 

2 

7 

2 

2 

350 

Illinois. 

1 
6 
2 

1 

1 
6 
2 

1 

24 

153 

44 

36 

1 
5 
2 

1 

10 
23 

14 
40 

1 
4 
2 

1 

Mlchiffan 

2 

2 

2 

350 

Missouri 

20  !             24  1 

South  Central  division 

19 

17 

Oklahoma » 

1 

1                 36 

1 

19 

17 

1 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE    OF    CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

1                                               1 

DEBT    ON    CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

1         8X7NDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
1   sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
,  of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

10 

3 

1 

12,300 

5 

5 

30 

200 

1 

North  Central  division 

9 

3 

2,300  1 

5 

5 

30 

200 

1 

Illinois 

1 
6 
2 

1 

! 

<....•••••• 

Michigan 

3 

2,300 

1 

4 
1 

4 
1 

27 
3 

166 

Missouri 

1 

34 

South  Centra]  dlyision 

1 

■ 

1 

' 1 

Oklahoma  * 

1 

t                      ,                  .                    . 

1 

1 



1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


LIFE  AND  ADVENT  UNION. 


HISTORY. 

About  1848  Mr.  John  T.  Walsh,  then  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Bible  Examiner,  an  Adventist  peri- 
odical published  in  New  York  city,  began  teaching 
that  there  would  be  no  resurrection  of  the  wicked. 
Later  he  abandoned  this  doctrine,  but  others  took  it 
up.  In  1864  those  who  accepted  this  belief  gathered 
together  in  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  organized  the  Life 
and  Advent  Union.  A  large  number  of  people  hold 
the  views  of  the  Union  who  are  not  enrolled  in  its 
organized  churches.  Of  these,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  estimate. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  matters  of  doctrine  they  are  in  accord  with  the 
Evangelical  Adventists  except  in  regard  to  the  resur- 
rection and  the  millennium.  They  hold  that  the 
righteous  dead  only  will  be  raised,  and  that  eternal 
life  is  bestowed  solely  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ; 
that  the  millennium,  the  one  thousand  years  of  Revela- 
tion XX,  had  its  fulfillment  in  the  past  and,  instead  of 
being  a  time  of  peace  and  happiness,  was  a  period  of 
religious  persecution  and  suffering;  that  this  earth, 
purified  by  fire  and  renewed  in  beauty,  will  be  the 
eternal  inheritance  and  dwelling  place  of  God's  people, 
in  which  the  wicked  dead  will  have  no  share  at  all, 
their  sleep  being  eternal.  They  believe  that  omens 
of  the  near  approach  of  Christ  are  to  be  discerned  in 
the  widespread  weakening  of  faith  in  an  inspired 
Bible,  the  general  condition  of  unrest  and  perplexity 
among*  the  nations,  and  kindred  developments  along 
many  lines. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Life  and  Advent  Union  is  distinctly 
congregational;  associations  are  for  fellowship,  and 
have  no  ecclesiastical  authority.  Ministers  are  or- 
dained, either  at  their  own  request,  or  on  request  of 


a  church,  after  proper  examination,  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  Life  and  Advent  Union  are 
carried  on  through  the  Life  and  Advent  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Young  People's  Missionary  Society. 
The  sum  of  $500  is  annually  expended  in  aiding  weak 
churches  and  for  similar  objects.  Four  camp  meet- 
ings are  held  annually,  two  in  Maine,  one  in  Connecti- 
cut, which  is  the  principal  one,  and  one  in  Virginia. 
The  official  publication  of  the  denomination  is  the 
Herald  of  Life,  issued  weekly  at  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  12  organizations,  of  which 
4  are  in  Connecticut,  2  each  in  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York,  and  1  each  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  is  509;  of  these, 
about  45  per  cent  are  males  and  55  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  6 
church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,150; 
church  property  valued  at  $29,799,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $10,300;  and  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  5  organizations.  There  are  7 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  45  officers  and  teachers 
and  259  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  40. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  16  organizations  and  509  commu- 
nicants, but  an  increase  in  the  value  of  church  prop- 
erty of  $13,009. 


LIFE  AND  ADVENT  UNION. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


nATE, 


Total  for  deDomination. 
North  Atlantic  ^division 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


12 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBKBS. 


Number 

oforgani- 

catlons 

reporting. 


11 


12 


11 


Maine 

Massaohosetts. 
Conneotkmt. . . 
New  York...., 
New  Jersey 


2 
1 
4 
2 
2 


South  Atlantic  division 

Virginia •. 


2 
1 
4 
2 

2 


Total 
number 
reported. 


509 


478 


22 

46 

128 

200 

82 

81 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Male. 


12 


229 


Female. 


380 


PLACES  or  WORSHV. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


6 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 
i  of  church 

edifices 
reported. 


11  I 


217 


261 


2 
1 
4 
2 
2 


31 


10 
22 
66 
81 
38 

12 


12 
24 
02 
110 
44 

19 


12 


19 


6 


2 
2 
1 


6 


2 
2 
1 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


6 

T 
1 


Seating 
oapadtT 
reported. 


1,150 


2 
2 
1 


1,150 


200 


200 
500 

250 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

sations. 

VALUX  or  CHUBCH 
PBOPBBTT. 

1 

DEBT  ON  CHUEOH 
PBOPXSTY. 

PASSONAOXS. 

BUNDAT  SCHOOLS  OONDUCTBD  BT 
CHUBCH  OBGAMIZATtONB. 

STAIS. 

Number 
oforganl- 

reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 

oforgani- 

satloos 

reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 

ofonani- 

sations 

reporting. 

Value  or 

parsomftgjes 

reported. 

Number 
oforgmi- 

reporting. 

Number 
of  Sunday 

schools 
reported. 

Number 

of  officers 

and 

Nmnber 

of 
aoholan. 

Total  lor  denomlnatioii 

12 

9 

139,799 

4 

$10,300 

7 

45 

350 

1 

North  Atlantic  division... 

11 

8 

29,674 

4 

10,300 

1 

6 

40 

286 

1 

IC^ItM 

2 

800 

, 

Maflm<^usettf 

1 
4 
2 
2 

1 

1 
8 
1 

1 

1 

7 
16 
10 

7 

5 

35 

Coonecticat 

5,874 

18,500 

4,500 

125 

2 
1 
1 

2,600 
6,500 
1,200 

68 

New  York 

100 

New  Jersey 

35 

Sonth  Atlantic  division 

24 

Virginia 

1 

125  < 

t 

1 

1 

5 

34 
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CHURCHES  OF  GOD  IN  CHRIST  JESUS. 


HISTORY. 


With  the  development  of  church  life  independent  of 
denominational  organizations,  many  churches  through- 
out the  country  were  organized  under  various  names, 
such  as  Disciples  of  Christ,  Church  of  the  Blessed  Hope, 
Brethren  of  the  Abrahamic  Faith,  Restitutionists,  Res- 
titution Church,  Church  of  God,  and  Age  to  Come 
Adventists.  Some  of  these  were  loosely  affihated  with 
other  organizations,  but  refused  to  be  identified  with 
them.  In  November,  1888,  representatives  from  a 
number  of  such  churches  met  in  Philadelphia  and 
organized  the  association  known  as  ''Churches  of  Grod 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  which  is  in  general  accord  with  other 
Adventist  bodies. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  churches  belonging  to  this  association  have  no 
creed  but  the  Bible.     The  members,  however,  believe : 

(1)  That  there  is  one  Grod,  the  supreme  creator  and 
controller  of  all  things,  who  is  a  lovable,  loving,  and 

79977— PABT  2—10 3 


approachable  Father,  and  a  rewarder  of  all  who  dili- 
gently seek  Him  and  keep  His  commandments. 

(2)  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  came 
into  existence  as  set  forth  in  the  gospels,  and  gave  His 
life  as  a  sacrificial  offering  for  our  sins,  that  those  who 
believe  in  Him  and  obey  His  teachings  may  through 
Him  have  their  sins  forgiven;  that  Christ  arose  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day  and,  after  meeting  with  His 
disciples  on  several  occasions,  was  taken  up  into 
heaven,  there  to  remain  with  God  until  certain  things 
foretold  by  the  prophets  have  been  accomplished. 

(3)  That  Christ  will  come  again  personally:  (a)  to 
give  immortal  life  to  those  who  have  been  faithful, 
raising  the  dead  and  changing  the  living;  (6)  to  punish 
the  wicked,  who,  in  the  second  death,  will  be  blotted 
out  of  existence;  (c)  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Grod 
on  earth,  which,  with  its  capital  city  at  Jerusalem, 
will  be  gradually  extended  until  all  nations  and  races 
of  mankind  are  brought  under  His  sovereignty;  and 
to  restore  to  its  ancient  heritage  and  God's  favor,  the 
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Israelitish  nation,  which  will  then  be  the  most  favored 
nation  in  this  kingdom;  (d)  to  reward  the  immortal 
saints  as  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  according  to  their 
works,  giving  to  each  a  position  of  honor  and  trust  as 
joint  ruler  with  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(4)  That  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  Grod  is 
obligatory  upon  all  Christians,  the  first  act  necessary 
being  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

(5)  That  those  who  believe  the  gospel  message, 
repent  of  their  sins,  and  are  baptized,  have  entered  into 
covenant  relationship  with  God,  their  part  of  the  cove- 
nant being  that  they  will  Uve  useful  lives  of  faith  and 
good  works,  God's  part  being  that  if  they  remain  faith- 
ful unto  the  end,  He  will  give  them  eternal  life  and 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  His  kingdom. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  churches  are  re- 
quired to  confess  faith  in  God  and  in  the  promises  of 
the  gospel ;  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Lord,  Saviour, 
and  King;  and  to  covenant  to  live  Christian  Uves.  On 
this  confession  candidates  are  baptized  by  inmiersion. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  churches  are  congregational.  For 
fellowship  and  general  work  they  gather  in  state  and 
district  conferences,  which,  however,  exercise  no  au- 
thority over  the  individual  churches,  being  wholly 
advisory,  educational,  and  evangelistic  in  character. 
Each  local  church  adapts  its  organization  to  circum- 
stances. In  some  cases  they  have  pastors,  in  others, 
the  services  are  conducted  by  elders  or  presidents. 
The  term  ''minister,''  as  understood  among  them,  is 
appUed  to  the  person  in  spiritual  charge  of  the  congre- 
gation, or  who  preaches  the  gospel.  There  is  no  formal 
method  of  ordination.  Ministers  are  appointed  and 
granted  certificates  of  authorization  by  the  conference 
board  of  the  state,  on  request  of  a  church,  after  exam- 
ination as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  applicant  and 
his  other  qualifications.  The  majority  of  the  churches 
meet  regularly  on  the  first  day  of  each  week  to  cele- 
brate the  Lord's  Supper,  but  this,  while  a  general  cus- 
tom, is  not  an  obligation.  The  general  attitude  toward 
other  denominations  is  Uberal,  the  invitation  to  the 
communion  service  being  extended  to  all  Christians, 


leaving  each  individual  to  be  his  own  judge  as  to  par- 
ticipation. 

WORK. 

The  home  mission  work  of  the  churches  is  conducted 
by  a  number  of  evangehsts,  who  are  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  As  yet  no  schools  or  col- 
leges have  been  established.  The  educational  work 
of  the  denomination  is  conducted  through  the  medium 
of  Uterature,  quarterly  and  annual  gatherings,  insti- 
tutional Bible  classes,  etc.  There  is  a  yoimg  people's 
society,  called  the  Bereans,  which  has  an  organi- 
zation spread  over  many  states.  Sunday  schools, 
ladies'  aid  societies,  and  similar  institutions,  educa- 
tional and  charitable,  are  also  conducted  as  a  part  of 
the  general  work  of  the  churches. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  by  conferences  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  62 
organizations,  contained  in  13  conferences,  distributed 
in  15  states,  Indiana  leading  with  13  organizations, 
and  Illinois  and  Michigan  are  next  in  order. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  is  2,124;  of 
these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  all  but  5  organiza- 
tions, about  39  per  cent  are  males  and  61  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  37  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  7,135,  as  reported  by  34  organiza- 
tions; church  property  valued  at  $53,650,  against 
which  there  appears  no  indebtedness,  while  16  organ- 
izations worship  in  halls,  etc.  There  is  1  parsonage 
valued  at  $3,000.  The  Sunday  schools  reported 
number  30,  with  193  officers  and  teachers  and  895 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  56  and  the  number  of  licentiates  is  42. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  33  organizations  and  748  commu- 
nicants, but  an  increase  of  $7,575  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
numl)er 
of  organi- 
sations. 

oomcuincANTS  or  i^mbkbs. 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

8TAR. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 
numlMT 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Nimiber 

ofchuToh 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

62 

1            62 

1 

2,124 

57 

742 

1,174 

36               16 

37 

34 

7,135 

' 

North  Atlantio  diYis?JoT» 

2 

!               2 

93 

2 

46 

47 

1      -• 

1 

1 

100 

New  YoA 

I 
I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

63  i              1 
30                1 

50                 1 

28 
18 

20 

35 
12 

30 

1 

* 

New  Jersey 

1 
1 

i             i 

100 

Booth  Atlantic  diyisMon 

200 

Vlnrinlft 

1 
52 

■ 

1 

50  1               1 

20 
612 

30 
1,026 

1 
30 

1             1 

31               28 

20O 

North  Coitral  division 

1,830 

48 

13 

6,075 

Ohio 

4 

13 
10 
9 
I 
6 
2 
4 
3 

2 

2 

5 

4 

13 
10 
9 
1 
6 
2 
4 
3 

2 

175 

696 

274 

328 

21 

146 

47 

96 

48 

4 

10 

10 

9 

1 
6 
1 
4 
3 

63 

185 

102 

124 

10 

60 

21 

27 

20 

12 

112 
323 
172 
204 

11 

85 

22  , 

69 

28 

21 

3,               1 

10                 1 

6                 4 

4                 3 

4 

10 
6 

4 

3 
8 
6 

4 

550 

Indiana 

2.225 

TDinoi-t . 

1,175 
900 

MtohigMi          .        .    .             

Wisoohflin ,..,,,,     ,,.,,..          . . 

Iowa 

3                 3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

600 

MiFflonri.           

1 
1 
2 

200 

Nebraska 

' 

1 :        1 

100 

Kansas r , , , ,  . 

2 

2 

325 

South  Ceotnl  division 

33                 2 

2 

OUahoma' 

2 
5 

33  f               2 

12 
52 

21 

50J 

2 

Westflm  division ,,.,.-,,,,,,-, 

118 

4 

1               4 

1 

1 
4                  4 

7eo 

Washington ,_,,,,-.,, ,,,.,.._, 

2 
3 

2 
3 

1 

56                 1 

20 
32 

20 

30  j 

'               2  ! 1               2                  2 

2  1 1                 2  1                 2 

500 

Orecon 

62 

3 

260 

i 

^  1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH   PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 

number 

of  organ!-; 

zations. 

VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

1 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORQANIZAUONS. 

STATR. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
1  zations 
reporting. 

Amoimt 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 
parsonages 
rei>orted.  , 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Numl)er 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

62 

36 

$53,650 

1 

»3,000 

30               30 

193 

895 

North  Atlantic  division 

2 

I 

20 

1 

1,              1 

3 

21 

' 

New  York. 

1 
1 

1 

< 

, 

1 

1 

3 

21 

New  Jersey 

atmth  Atl^t»o  divlifion 

1 
1 
1 
30 
3 

'? 

4 

20 
600 

1 

! 

1 

***••*"*""  •-•••-••-• 

, ! 

Virginia 

1 
52  1 

4 

13 
10 

9 

1 

6 

2 

4 

3 

2 

500 
49,830 

1 
1 

j 

North  Central  division 

1 

1                  ' 
1              3.000  , 

25                2.'j 

157 

748 

, 

1 

' 

Ohio 

15,500 

13,880 

10,150 

4,700 

1 

t 

3.000 

2                 2 

6  1               6 
8  '               8 

19 
49 
41 

82 

Indiana 

:;:::::::;;:::::::::  1 

250 

Illinois. 

195 

Michigan 

1 

Wisconsin 

1 

1 

Iowa 

3 
1 
1 
2 

3,666 
700 
400 

1,500 

1 

4                  4                 26 

115 

Mtsifonri 

,,.,,,,.^,i_ ' 

I                   1 
3  .               3 
1                  1 

2 

14 

6 

25 

Npbraska. 

61 

Kansas  X  a 

20 

South  Central  division 

1 



* 

Oklahoma! 

2 

5 

2 
3 

1 

Western  division 

4 

2 
2 

1 

3,300 

' 

4                  4 

33 

126 

1 

Washington 0. 

2,000 
1,300 

2                  2 

17 
16 

76 

Oregon .". 

2 

1 

2 

50 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OP  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


• 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEB& 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

OONTEBBNCE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

floating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

HalLs, 
etc 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
ciQMcity 
reported. 

Tot94  for  dftnomln^tion      

62 

62 

2,124 

57 

742 

1,174 

36 

16 

37 

34 

7,135 

rnntrftl  Wfw^lngtnn 

2 

10 

13 

6 

3 

9 
4 
2 
3 

4 

4 

1 

1 
/ 

2 

10 

13 

6 

3 

9 
4 

2 
3 

4 
4 
1 
1 

66 
274 

ana 
OWO 

145 
65 

328 
96 
93 
62 

176 
73 
60 
21 

1 

10 

10 

6 

2 

9 

4 
2 
3 

4 
4 

1 
1 

20 

102 

185 

60 

25 

124 
27 
46 
32 

63 
28 
20 
10 

20 

172 

323 

85 

26 

204 
69 

47 
30 

112 
45 
30 
11 

2 
6 
10 
3 
1 

4 
1 
1 
2 

3 
2 

1 

• 

2 

6 

10 

3 

1 

4 
1 
1 
2 

4 

2 
1 

2 
6 
8 
3 

1 

4 
1 
1 
2 

3 
2 

1 

500 

niinois r. 

4 

1 
3 

1,175 

Tndianft ,    ..                             ....     T 

2,225 

Iowa 

600 

200 

Mlchiran 

3 

1 
1 

900 

Nebraska 

100 

New  York 

100 

Northwest 

260 

Ohio 

1 
2 

550 

Southfflu  Kansas  and  Northern  Oklahoma 

325 

VInrinlfi . .                    

200 

Wisconsin . .              

1 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES.  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


» 

Total 
nnmbeE 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALXTE  or  CHT7BCH 
PROFKBTT. 

DEBT  ON  CHT7BCH 
PBOPSBTT. 

PABSONAOES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OBGANIZAnONS. 

OONFBBBNCB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
rei>orting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
oforgani- 

reporting. 

Number 
of  Sunday 

schools 
reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

62 

36 

$53,650 

1 

S3, 000 

30 

30 

193 

896 

Central  Washinston 

13 
6 
3 

9 
4 
2 
3 

4 

4 
1 
1 

2 
6 
10 
3 
1 

4 
1 
1 
2 

3 
2 
1 

2,000 
10,150 
13,880 

3,000 
700 

4,700 

400 

20 

1,300 

15,500 

1,500 

500 

2 
8 
6 
4 

1 

2 
8 
6 
4 
1 

17 
41 
49 
26 
2 

76 

niinoiji r 

. 

195 

Indiana 



250 

Iowa 

116 

ITiuiJiaiuMlmAnrl 

1    

25 

IflAhlffttfi                                               

'NAhnuiIrR          

1 

3 
1 
2 

2 
1 

3 
1 
2 

2 

1 

14 

3 

16 

19 
6 

61 

New  York 

|.. ........ 

1 

21 

Nothwest 

1 

50 

Ohio 

1 

1 
I..,.. 

3,000 

82 

RAiit.hAm  TTanmA  And  NnrthAm  OMnhnniA    . 

1 

20 

Virffinlft 

1 

Wi5inoTiirin 

i 

1 

1 

ARMENIAN  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


The  Armenians  trace  the  origin  of  their  church  to 
the  evangelization  of  the  Apostles  Bartholomew  and 
Thaddeus,  or  Jude,  but  more  particularly  to  the  revival 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  Armenia  by  St.  Gregory  the 
lUimunator,  about  the  year  285  A.  D.  At  that  time 
the  king  and  his  subjects  accepted  the  Christian 
religion,  and  upon  this  is  based  the  Armenian  claim  to 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  Christian  nation.  St. 
Gregory  became  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  which 
he  had  organized,  and  from  him  a  regular  succession 
of  patriarchs,  who  bear  the  title  of  "Catholicos,''  has 
come  down  without  interruption  to  the  present  time. 
The  residence  of  the  catholicos,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  the  headquarters  of  the  Armenian  Church,  is  at 
Etchmiadzine,  a  famous  monastery  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Ararat  in  Transcaucasia,  near  the  cathedral  of  the 


"Only  Begotten"  (Miadzine),  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Christian  edifices  in  the  world,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  St.  Gregory  himself. 

Until  the  time  of  the  fourth  General  Council,  held  at 
Chalcedon,  451  A.  D.,  the  Armenian  Church  was  in  full 
communion  with  all  sections  of  the  Church.  Owing  to 
a  conflict  with  the  Persian  king,  who  was  seeking  to 
force  Mazdaism  upon  the  people,  the  Armenian  Church 
was  not  represented  at  that  coimcil,  and  did  not 
receive  the  report  of  its  action  for  some  time.  When 
the  report  came,  there  was  apparently  some  misimder- 
standing  as  to  its  meaning,  and  ^t  a  general  sjrnod 
held  in  491  A.  D.,  the  decrees  of  the  Coimcil  of  Chalce- 
don were  formally  denounced,  although  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  Armenian  Church  continued  to  be  in 
substantial  accord  with  that  of  the  Greek  Church. 
As  a  result  of  a  bitter  controversy  with  the  Greek 
Church  over  this  matter,  in  which  misrepresentation 
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and  misunderstanding  played  a  large  part,  the  Arme- 
nian Church  took  no  part  in  subsequent  general 
councils,  but  maintained  its  independence  imder  its 
own  autocephalous  hierarchy. 

The  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
adoption  by  the  Tiu'ks  of  the  principle  of  the  absolute 
identity  of  church  and  state,  so  that  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  different  Christian  churches  became  also  the 
civil  heads  of  Christian  communities,  resulted  in 
emphasizing  the  separation  between  the  churches  and 
in  intensifying  national  and  churchly  loyalty.  As 
certain  sections,  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  acquired 
independence,  the  Armenians  developed  a  desire  for 
similar  freedom,  and,  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  in 
1878,  presented  a  plea  for  Armenian  autonomy, 
emphasizing  in  it  the  claim  of  their  national  church 
upon  the  sympathy  of  Christendom.  This  was  imsuc- 
cessful)  nevertheless  it  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the 
Turkish  GJovemment,  and  after  some  years  of  general 
disturbance,  successive  outbreaks  occurred  in  the 
years  1894-96,  in  which  thousands  of  Armenians  lost 
their  lives. 

For  many  years,  as  a  result  largely  of  the  influence 
of  schools  established  by  Americans,  the  attention  of 
the  people  had  been  turned  to  the  United  States,  and 
a  niunber  of  yoimg  men  had  come  to  this  country, 
chiefly  for  education.  With  the  increase  of  political 
disturbances  and  the  disappointment  of  pohtical 
hopes,  others  followed  imtil  there  were  several  large 
communities  of  Armenians.  Some  of  these  had 
belonged  to  the  Protestant  Armenian  Church,  and,  on 
coming  to  America,  identified  themselves  with  either 
the  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  denomination. 
The  greater  niunber,  however,  especially  as  the  immi- 
gration grew,  belonged  to  the  national  church,  and 
felt  the  need  of  special  services. 

In  1889  Rev.  Hovsep  Sarajian,  a  priest  from 
Constantinople,  was  sent  to  minister  to  a  few  hundred 
Armenians,  most  of  them  living  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  1891  a  church  was  built  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  which  became,  and  is  still,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Armenian  Church  in  the  United  States.  The 
great  increase  of  Armenian  immigrants  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  have  several  assistants,  and  the 
still  greater  influx  of  Armenians  during  and  after  the 
outbreaks  in  1894  and  later  induced  the  catholicos  to 
raise  the  United  States  to  a  missionary  diocese.  Father 
Sarajian  being  consecrated  as  first  bishop.  Since 
then  the  Armenians  have  increased  so  rapidly,  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  that  the  cathoUcos 
found  it  necessary  in  1902  to  grant  a  special  constitu- 
tion, and  in  1903  to  invest  the  bishop  with  archiepis- 
copal  authority.  The  mission  was  then  reorganized 
and  divided  into  seven  pastorates — the  nuclei  of 
future  dioceses — over  each  of  which  a  pastor  in 
priest's  orders  was  appointed.  All  places  outside 
these  pastorates  are  regarded  as  mission  stations  under 


the  direct  management  of  the  archbishop,  who  either 
visits  them  or  sends  missionaries  to  them  from  time 
to  time. 

The  pastorates  originally  organized  were  those  of 
Worcester,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.; 
Lawrence,  Mass.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Fresno,  Cal. ;  and 
Chicago,  111.  There  was  added  later  the  pastorate  of 
West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  which  was  detached  from  the 
pastorate  of  New  York,  and  in  which  a  new  church 
edifice  was  erected  in  1906.  A  church  was  also  built 
in  Fresno,  Cal.,  in  1900,  making  three  Armenian 
church  edifices  in  the  United  States.  Plans  are 
already  under  consideration  for  building  churches  in 
several  other  places.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  New  York 
city,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Lawrence,  Mass.,  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  rectors  of  Episcopal  churches 
for  weekly  services,  to  be  conducted  by  Armenian 
pastors  for  their  congregations  in  those  places.  In 
Boston  and  Providence  halls  have  been  rented  and 
fitted  up  as  churches,  and  regular  weekly  services  are 
conducted  in  them.  Besides  th^se  regular  weekly 
services,  the  pastors  have  biweekly,  monthly,  or  quar- 
terly services  in  different  places,  either  in  halls  rented 
for  each  service  or  in  Episcopal  churches,  while  occa- 
sional services,  such  as  baptisms,  marriages,  and  other 
devotional  exercises,  are  frequently  conducted  in 
private  houses. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Armenian  Church  is 
founded  on  the  Nicene  Creed  without  the  addition 
made  by  the  Western  Church  in  regard  to  the  Pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from 
the  Father.  It  has  also  a  longer  creed  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  accepts  the  canons  of  the  first  three  General 
Councils  of  the  Primitive  Church,  held  at  Nicea, 
Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  as  well  as  the  writings 
of  the  recognized  fathers  of  the  church  of  the  period 
of  those  coimcils.  While  it  has  "not  adopted  the 
formulsB  of  the  Coiincil  of  Chalcedon  with  respect  to 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,''  it  is  "explicit  in  teaching 
that  Christ  was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man.''  The 
authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  translation 
made  early  in  the  fifth  century  by  St.  Mesrob  and 
other  fathers  of  the  Armenian  Church.  In  both  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nances the  tradition  of  the  church  is  regarded  as 
of  paramoTint  importance.  Seven  sacraments  are 
accepted.  Baptism  is  invariably  administered  by 
immersion,  generally  eight  days  after  birth,  and  is 
followed  immediately  by  the  sacrament  of  confirma- 
tion, which  is  administered  by  anointing  with  the  chrism 
or  sacred  oil,  and  by  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
officiating  priest.  Holy  Communion  is  administered 
in  both  kinds,  even  to  infants,  so  that  practically 
every  baptized  Armenian  is  also  a  communicant. 

Auricular  confession  is  practiced  and  priestly  abso- 
lution is  given.     Every  commimicant  is  required  to 
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present  himself  to  the  priest,  even  if  he  has  no  spe- 
cific sins  to  confess,  and  to  obtain  individual  absolu- 
tion, before  he  can  receive  the  Holy  Communion. 

Prayers  for  the  dead  are  offered  without  any  definite 
teaching  as  to  the  intermediate  state.  The  saints  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  are  venerated,  but  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lnmaculate  Conception  is  not  taught  as  a  part  of 
the  creed. 

POLITY. 

The  government  of  the  Armenian  Church  is  demo- 
cratic, inasmuch  as  every  officer  of  the  church,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  is  chosen  by  the  people.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  strictly  hierarchical,  inasmuch  as  every 
minister  has  to  be  ordained  by  a  bishop  who  can  trace 
his  own  commission  to  the  Apostles  through  bishops  in 
apostolic  succession.  No  bishop  may  ordain  a  man  to 
the  diaconate  or  priesthood  before  the  members  of 
the  church  at  which  he  is  to  officiate  have  given  their 
consent,  and  the  objection  of  the  humblest  member  of 
such  a  congregation  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Similarly,  a  candidate  for  the  episcopate  must  be  duly 
elected  by  representatives  of  the  whole  diocese,  each 
church  or  congregation  having  one  or  more  votes  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  parishioners,  and  he  must  be 
furnished  'with  proper  credentials  from  the  diocesan 
synod  before  he  can  be  consecrated  by  the  catholicos. 
According  to  a  late  ruling  of  the  catholicos,  women 
may  vote  in  certain  affairs  of  the  parish  churches, 
though  they  are  not  eligible  for  the  higher  orders  of  the 
church.  There  are,  however,  in  some  places,  deacon- 
esses who  are  equal  in  rank  with  deacons,  and 
who,  besides  devoting  themselves  to  general  works  of 
mercy,  are  allowed  to  take  a  limited  part  in  the  public 
services  of  the  church  and  to  assist  the  priest  in  per- 
forming the  Uturgy.  But  this  institution  has  not 
found  general  favor  with  the  Armenians,  and  in  all 
other  places  where  women  are  engaged  in  works  of 
mercy,  they  do  not  take  prominent  part  in  the  pubUc 
services  of  the  church,  nor  are  they  invested  with  any 
sacerdotal  orders. 

The  cathoUcos  of  Etchmiadzine  is  the  supreme  head 
of  all  the  Armenian  churches  throughout  the  world. 
He  is  elected  by  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical  represent- 
atives of  all  the  Armenian  dioceses,  but  is  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Czar  of  Russia.  It  is  his  exclusive 
privilege  to  consecrate  bishops  and  to  bless  the  chrism, 
or  sacred  oil,  used  for  baptism,  confirmation,  ordina- 
tion, and  other  rites. 

Next  in  rank  come  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem,  the  titular  catholicos  of  Sis,  and  the 
titular  cathoUcos  of  Ahthamar,  each  with  archiepis- 
copal  jurisdiction,  archbishops  of  other  provinces,  and 
bishops  of  dioceses.  The  patriarchs  are  elected  by 
their  sjoiods  and  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Sultan. 
There  are  altogether  80  dioceses  in  Turkey  and 
Transcaucasia    and    4    missionary   dioceses   in   Per- 


sia, India,  Europe,  and  America.  In  the  year  1906 
the  entire  episcopate  of  the  Armenian  Church  com- 
prised 53  bishops.  Many  of  the  dioceses  in  Turkey 
are  vacant  and  are  governed  by  vicars  general  in 
priest's  orders. 

Although  the  government  of  the  church  is  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  catholicos,  and  in  certain 
cases  of  ecclesiastical  ordinances  and  ^discipline  his 
decision  is  indispensable,  each  province  is  allowed  to 
have  a  constitution  of  its  own  suited  to  its  special 
needs,  provided  that  such  constitution  has  been  pre- 
viously ratified  by  the  catholicos.  Thus  in  Russia  a 
code  of  laws  known  as  the  '*  Palajenia  '*  has  been  in  use 
since  1836,  and  in  Turkey  the  constitution  of  1860  is  in 
force;  while, a  constitution,  drawn  up  at  a  general  con- 
vention of  representatives  of  all  the  Armenians  in  the 
United  States,  was  duly  ratified  by  the  cathoUcos  in 
1902  for  the  government  of  the  church  in  this  country. 

The  Armenian  clergy  in  the  United  States  includes 
the  following  grades:  Archbishop,  resident  pastors, 
missionary  priests,  and  deacons.  Missionary  priests 
and  deacons  hold  no  fixed  appointments,  but  assist  the 
archbishop  generally  in  supplying,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  needs  of  the  numerous  mission  stations.  In  each 
place  a  committee,  or  an  agent,  is  appointed  who  is 
responsible  for  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  church 
authorities  any  matter  requiring  their  attention  and 
for  raising  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  church.  The  amount  of  contributions 
for  church  work  of  this  kind,  made  directly  to  such 
committees  during  1906,  was  about  $10,000.  Such 
contributions  during  the  previous  three  or  four  years 
amounted  to  $8,000  or  $9,000  a  year. 

The  principal  divine  service  is  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  or 
Mass,  which  is  generally  celebrated  on  Sundays  and 
holy  days,  and  is  conducted  with  as  much  ritual 
solemnity  as  possible.  On  week  days  all  churches  hold 
public  services,  including  hynms,  psalms,  and  selec- 
tions of  Scripture,  both  morning  and  evening,  and 
sometimes  at  noon  and  at  midnight.  In  this  way  prac- 
tically the  whole  Bible  is  read  in  public  at  least  once  a 
year,  while  certain  portions  of  it,  such  as  the  Gospels 
and  the  Psalms,  are  read  more  often.  The  sertices  of 
the  church  are  held  wholly  in  the  classical  Armenian 
language,  the  grammatical  construction  of  which  varies 
considerably  from  the  modern  colloquial  dialect.  The 
vocabularies,  however,  are  very  similar,  so  that  most 
educated  Armenians  can  follow  the  services  easily. 

The  Armenians,  like  other  orientals,  use  the  ancient 
Julian  calendar,  which,  in  the  present  century,  is 
thirteen  days  behind  the  new,  or  Gregorian,  calendar, 
and  in  fixing  the  dates  of  their  movable  festivals  they 
follow  the  Nicene  computation,  which  is  different  from 
that  of  the  western  churches,  so  that  their  church 
seasons  seldom  synchronize  with  those  of  the  West. 
For  instance,  they  celebrate  Christmas  on  the  6th  of 
January,  old  style,  which  is  equal  to  the  19th  of  Janu- 
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ary,  new  style.  Their  festival  of  Easter  in  1907  fell  on 
the  5th  of  May,  five  weeks  after  the  western  Easter  of 
that  year. 

WORK. 

Wherever  Armenians  have  church  edifices  of  their 
own,  and  in  a  few  other  places,  efforts  are  made  to 
teach  the  children  their  native  topgue,  so  as  to  make 
the  services  of  the  church  and  the  teaching  in  the 
Sunday  schools  inteUigible  to  them.  Between  300  and 
400  chdldren  are  thus  taught  in  summer  schools,  night 
schools,  or  Saturday  schools  the  language,  history,  and 
Uterature  of  their  race.  The  schools  are  held  in  the 
same  halls  or  rooms  rented  for  other  reUgious  and  so- 
cial work,  and  the  teaching  in  most  cases  is  either 
gratuitous  or  for  a  nominal  salary,  so  that  the  annual 
cost  of  all  the  schools  amounts  to  about  $1,000. 
There  are  also  about  21  libraries  in  different  places 
well  suppUed  with  the  works  of  standard  Armenian 
authors  and  with  Armenian  newspapers  and  period- 
icals, in  order  to  offer  the  readers  an  opportimity  to 
study  their  national  literature  and  history.  Fre- 
quently, in  connection  with  the  Ubraries,  courses  of 
lectures  on  various  educational  and  scientific  subjects 
are  given  in  the  Armenian  language.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  2,000  readers  use  these  libraries,  a  small  fee 
being  charged.  The  current  expenses  are  small,  as 
the  books  are  mostly  presents,  and  are  generally  kept 
in  the  parish  hall  or  in  whatever  other  place  is  rented 
for  church  services. 

A  number  of  smaU  societies  exist  which  contribute 
to  the  suppM>rt  of  Armenian  schools  in  Turkey.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  United  Educational 
Society  of  Harput,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Bos- 
ton, with  branches  in  several  other  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Its  object  is  to  promote  education  in  eastern 
Turkey  by  supporting  the  existing  Armenian  church 
schools,  and  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  for  higher 
education.  This  endowment  fund  has  reached  $5,000, 
and  the  society  has  contributed  $500  annually  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools.  In  1906,  1,400  pupils, 
fuUy  one-half  being  small  children,  received  training 
and  an  elementary  education  in  schools  of  the  society. 

There  are  about  26  similar  societies  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  estimated  that  fully  3,000  children  are 
being  educated  in  Armenian  schools  in  Turkey  in  which 
their  fellow  countrymen  in  the  United  States  are  inter- 
ested, and  for  the  maintenance  of  which  an  annual 
contribution  of  about  $3,500  is  made. 


Contributions  are  also  sent  to  various  charitable  in- 
stitutions in  the  East,  such  as  orphanages,  hospitals, 
etc.,  but  no  reUable  details  of  these  are  to  be  had.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  charity  of  the  Armenians  of 
this  coimtry  naturally  goes  to  the  relief  of  the  desti- 
tute in  the  poverty  stricken  districts  of  Turkey.  One 
large  Armenian  institution  may  be  mentioned — Oiur 
Saviour's  Hospital  and  Charity  in  Constantinople,  in- 
cluding a  hospital  in  which  in  1906  nearly  2,000  pa- 
tients were  treated,  a  limatic  asylum  with  314  inmates, 
a  home  for  the  aged  with  110  inmates,  and  an  orphan- 
age with  over  250  children  of  both  sexes.  This  large 
organization  is  kept  up  by  members  of  the  Armenian 
Church  at  a  cost  of  about  $75,Q00  a  year,  and  a  col- 
lection, amounting  to  about  $300  annually,  is  taken 
up  for  it  in  all  Armenian  places  of  worship  in  the 
United  States. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  73  organizations,  located  in  14  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  state  having  the 
largest  number  is  Massachusetts  with  29,  followed  by 
New  York  with  10, 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported,  includ- 
ing baptized  children  as  well  as  adults,  is  19,889;  of 
these,  about  76  per  cent  are  males  and  24  per  cent  fe- 
males. On  account  of  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber and  the  excess  of  adult  males,  no  deduction  is 
made  for  children  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  3  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,300 
and  a  total  value  of  $38,000,  the  great  majority  of  the 
congregations  worshiping  in  churches  or  chapels  be- 
longing to  other  religious  bodies.  There  is  1  parson- 
age valued  at  $2,500,  and  the  number  of  Sunday 
schools  reported  is  4,  with  9  officers  and  teachers 
and  340  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  is  given  as  12,  including  1 
archbishop,  7  resident  pastors,  3  missionary  priests, 
and  1  deacon. 

The  report  for  1890  showed  only  6  organizations  with 
335  communicants  and  no  church  property,  so  that 
almost  the  entire  growth  of  the  denomination  has 
taken  place  since  that  census. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


* 

Total    ' 
number  ' 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMin7NICA29TS  OB  MXMBKB8. 

FLACKS  OF  WOBSHIP. 

itpacltyof 
mliflces.  ' 

RATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

• 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

• 

Seating  CI 
church 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

• 

Female. 

i 
Church     Halls, 
edifices.  '    etc. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  d^nomlpation ,   , , 

73 

73 

19,889 

73 

15,037 

4,852 

3 

60 

3 

3 

1,300 

North  Atlantic  dIvWop 

56 

56 

15,570 

56 

11,822 

3,748 

2 

45 

2 

2 

900 

t 

Maine 

4 
4 

20 
4 
3 

10 

1 
1 

2 

4 
4 

29 
4 
3 

10 
1 
1 

2 

318 

465 
6,960 
2,108 

579 
8,295 

550 
1,800 

187 

4 
4 

29 
4 
8 

10 
1 
1 

2 

249 

386 
5,199 
1,726 

471 
2,311 

430 
1,060 

142 

69 
79 
1,761 
377 
106 
984 
120 
2S0 

45 

_ 

3 
4 

New  Hamnshir^ 

MasMchuw^tts 

1 

21 

4 
3 
9 

i" 

2 

1 

1 

500 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut r\ 

New YoricV^. /J i.i^i....... 7.  ......!!...!!... 

New  Jersev 

1 

1 

1 

400 

Pennsylvftiiift ,,,,,,,,,,,..,,.,..., 

flonth  Atlantic  division 

District  of  Columbia. 

1 
1 

11 

1 
1 

11 

75 
112 

1,998 

1 

1 

11 

62 
80 

1,687 

13  1 
32 

311 

1 

1 
1 

11 

Vf  nrlnlA                  ,      ,                      .      , 

t 

North  Central  division 

1 

Illinois 

5 
2 
3 
1 

4 

5 
2 
3 
1 

4 

1,446 
168 
154 
280 

2,184 

5 
2 
3 

1 

4 

1,211 
186 
130 
210 

1,386 

235  ! 
82  1 
24 
20 

748 

5 
2 
3 
1 

2 

1 

Mict!tgAn 

1 

Wisconsin 

' 

Missouri 

1 

Western  dlvlsicKi 

1 

1 

1 

400 

California 

4 

4 

2,134 

4 

1,386 

748 

1 

2 

1 

1  {             400 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  OF  CHTHICH 

PBOPEBTY. 

1 

1 

DEBT     ON     CHXmCH  j 
PBOPBBTT.             ! 

PABSONAOBS. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHXmCH  OBQANIZATIONS. 

STATB. 

Number 

oforganl- 

satfons 

reporting. 

Vahie 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
ofofficers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  tor  denomination 

73 

3 

138,000 

1 

$4,000 

1 

12,500 

4 

4 

9 

340 

North  Atlantic  division 

561 

2 

29,000 

1 

4,000 

1 

2,500 

3 

3 

7  1            240 

Maln« .... 

4i 

^1 

3  1 

10 

1 
1 

2  1 

1 

New  Hampshire '. 

1 

1 

Massachusetts ...... 

1 

1 

17,000 
-J 

1 

2,500 

2 

2 

4               190 

Rhode  Island 

C<mnACticiit, , , 

1 

1 

New  York 

New  Jersev 

1 

12,000 


1 

4,000 

1 

1 

3                 50 

Pennsylvania 

t 

1 

i 

District  of  Columbia 

ll 
1 

11 

1 !i 

1 

1 .1 

Virginia 

1,        ...             

r. 

North  Central  division 

' 

i' 

( 

Tlllnols  .                     

5 
2 

? 

4 

1 

1 
It 

* 

Michigan 

1 

i 

'                   1 

Wisconsin 

I 

i::::::::::::i:::::::::: 

...... 

1 

Missouri 

* 

i 

Western  division 

1             1 

! 

!           9,000 

1                ,    '         ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1                 2 

100 

1 

California .  ^ 

4 

i              1 

9,000 

1 

1... 1 

1 

1 

1                     2 

100 

1                1 

1 
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HISTORY. 


Parallel  with  the  prophecies  of  different  religions 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  divine  dispensation 
among  men,  have  been  prophecies  relative  to  the 
coming  of  a  great  teacher  who  would  reform  the 
religion,  restoring  its  pristine  purity,  secure  its  wider 
extent,  or  establish  unity  among  the  peoples  of 
different  religions.  This  has  been  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  different  forms  of  Mohammedanism,  and 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  Wahabi  movement  in 
Arabia,  Mahdism  in  the  Sudan,  and  Babism  in  Persia. 

A  yoimg  man,  Ali  Mohammed  by  name,  appeared  in 
Shiraz,  Persia,  May  23,  1844,  and  declared  himself  to 
be  the  Bab  (Arabic  for  door  or  gate),  the  forerunner 
of  "Him  Whom  God  Would  Manifest."  He  encoim- 
tered  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Mussulman 
priests,  and  at  their  instigation  was  placed  under  mili- 
tary surveillance.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his 
teaching  and  his  exhortation  of  the  people  to  holiness 
and  sanctity  of  living  in  order  that  they  might  be 
fitted  to  meet  the  teacher  who,  he  said,  was  soon  to 
^)pear  with  manifest  signs  of  divine  power  and 
strength,  and  through  whose  teachings  the  divine  unity 
of  mankind  would  be  established.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  two  years  of  his  ministry  he  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned, and  for  four  years  continued  to  teach  his 
followers  through  letters  and  epistles.  Then  came  a 
trial  in  which  he  was  condemned  to  death  upon  the 
charge  of  heresy  to  the  principles  of  Islam,  and,  with 
one  of  his  followers,  he  was  executed  in  the  city  of 
Tabriz,  Persia,  July  9,  1850. 

The  writings  of  the  Bab  were  gathered  together  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "Holy  Book  of  Bayan,''  but  the 
most  noteworthy  of  his  institutions  was  a  college  con- 
sisting of  18  of  his  first  followers,  who,  together  with 
himself  as  "The  Point,'*  formed  what  was  called  "The 
Nineteen  Letters  of  The  Living."  To  these  he  in- 
trusted the  guidance  of  the  movement,  commanding 
them  to  be  at  all  times  ready  for  and  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  "Him  Whom  God  Would  Manifest." 
Meanwhile,  a  large  number  of  disciples  had  joined  the 
movement,  arousing  the  antagonism  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics, who  instituted  a  series  of  bitter  persecutions. 
Over  20,000  gave  up  property,  families,  and  lives 
rather  than  deny  their  faith,  and  as  late  as  1901  there 
were  170  martyrs  at  one  time  in  the  city  of  Yezd. 

Before  his  death  the  Bab  had  designated  a  successor, 
who  did  not  succeed  in  securing  a  large  following,  and 
for  a  time  there  was  no  special  leader.  A  number  of 
young  men,  however,  warmly  espoused  the  cause,  ar  d 
among  them  was  one  of  noble  family,  Baha  Ullah. 
He  had  never  met  the  Bab  in  person,  but  now  came  to 
the  front  as  a  prominent  leader.  He  encountered  the 
same  opposition  as  the  Bab,  was  imprisoned  in  Tehe- 


ran, and  later  was  exiled  with  a  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  Bagdad.  During  his  residence  there  he  con- 
tinued his  teaching,  and,  as  the  movement  gained 
strength,  and  the  local  Moslem  Mollahs  began  to  fear 
the  effect  upon  their  followers,  he  was  ordered  to  a 
more  distant  exile,  first  in  Constantinople,  then  in 
Adrianople,  and  finally  in  Acre  (Akka),  a  penal  colony 
on  the  Mediterranean,  south  of  Beirut,  and  just  north 
of  Mt.  Carmel.  On  the  eve  of  his  exile,  Baha  Ullah 
declared  himself  to  a  few  chosen  ones  amongst  his  fol- 
lowers to  be  the  One  whose  coming  the  Bab  had  fore- 
told,—"Him  Whom  God  Would  Manifest."  While 
in  this  exile,  Baha  Ulla];i  received  a  large  number  of 
disciples,  some  of  them  coming  from  great  distances, 
while  to  others  he  ministered  through  his  writings. 
These  writings  are  very  numerous,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  explanations  given  to  various  inquirers  regarding  his 
mission  and  doctrines,  together  with  exhortations  to 
his  followers,  and  certain  advice  and  laws,  obedience 
to  which  is  conducive  to  the  best  secular  as  well 
as  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind.  From  the  time  of 
Baha  UUah's  residence  in  Adrianople,  the  movement 
became  known  as  the  Bahai  movement,  and  the  be- 
lievers as  the  Bahais. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  Baha  Ullah  died.  While 
during  his  ministry  his  revelation  was  complete,  his 
cause  was  not  explained  nor  established  in  the  world 
in  general.  To  this  end,  in  his  testament  as  well  as  in 
various  parts  of  his  teachings,  he  commanded  his  fol- 
lowers, upon  his  departure,  to  turn  their  faces  toward 
his  elder  son.  Abbas  Effendi,  who  was  thenceforward 
looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  Baha  Ullah, 
"The  Center  of  the  Covenant"  of  God  to  the  people 
of  the  world,  the  expounder  of  his  teachings,  who 
would  establish  his  cause  in  the  world,  and  upon  whose 
shoulders  his  mantle  would  fall.  According  to  his  fol- 
lowers. Abbas  Effendi  makes  but  one  claim  for  him- 
self as  to  his  spiritual  station,  that  of  service  in  the 
path  of  God,  signing  himself  '*Abdul-Baha  Abbas," 
which,  being  translated,  is  "Abbas,  the  servant  of 
God."  While  they  consider  that  there  is  no  personal 
return  of  God's  prophets  or  messengers,  they  hold  that 
the  same  spirit  of  divinity  which  spoke  through  them 
in  the  past  has  again  appeared  in  this  day,  as  a  point 
of  direction  for  the  spiritual  union  of  all  people. 

DOCTRINE. 

This  New  Dispensation,  as  set  forth  by  the  followers 
of  Baha  Ullah,  has  appeared  in  the  world  to  infuse  a 
new  spirit  into  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  teaches 
love,  tolerance,  and  charity.  In  the  words  of  Baha 
Ullah:  "That  all  nations  should  become  one  in  faith, 
and  all  men  as  brothers;  that  the  bonds  of  affection 
and  unity  between  the  sons  of  men  should  be  strength- 
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ened;  that  diversity  of  religion  should  cease,  and  dif- 
ferences of  race  be  annulled.  Let  not  a  man  glory  in 
this,  that  he  loves  his  country;  let  him  rather  glory 
in  this,  that  he  loves  his  kind.*' 

The  mission  of  Baha  UUah  is  thus  the  spiritual 
unity  of  mankind.  While  he  came  in  the  East,  his 
mission  is  to  the  West  as  well,  and  his  teachings  are 
suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  This  is 
shown  by  the  multitude  of  elements  which  they  have 
assimilated,  and  \^hich  they  are  bringing  into  unity  of 
beUef,  spirit,  and  action. 

POLIFY. 

There  is  no  regular  organization  of  Bahais,  the  prop- 
agandism  being  through  the  medium  of  assembUes,  in 
which  the  believers  and  inquirers  meet  at  stated  inter- 
vals for  the  study  of  the  ''Revealed  Words/'  All  are 
welcome  to  these  meetings,  at  which  questions  are 
answered  and  scriptures  expounded  by  teachers.  It 
is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Bahais  that  no  one  may 
receive  any  pay  for  teaching  or  lecturing  upon  these 
subjects.  Spiritual  things  should  not  be  sold,  and 
"freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give''  is  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Bahais  abrogate  among  themselves  a 
paid  clergy.  The  teachers,  unless  financially  independ- 
ent, are  self-supporting  in  a  trade  or  avocation  making 
this  possible. 

One  may  be  a  Bahai  and  still  retain  active  member- 
ship in  another  rehgious  body.  In  fact,  such  persons 
can  be  true  followers  of  Baha  UUah  only  as  they  con- 


sistently accord  to  the  laws  laid  down  by  the  founder 
of  the  religion  they  profess;  and  in  ''Uving  up  to  these 
ideals,  setting  aside  man-made  creeds  and  interpreta- 
tions, forms,  and  ceremonies,  it  is  found  that  as  men  see 
God  aright,  they  will  see  Him  aUke."  Therein  lies  the 
unity  which,  as  the  Bahais  believe,  "is  to  bring  the  reli- 
gious world  together  under  one  great  'Tent  of  Peace.' " 
The  members  of  a  single  congregation,  calling  them- 
selves "Behais,"  claim  that  Mohanmied  Ali,  the  second 
son,  is  the  true  successor  of  the  leader,  whom  they  call 
"BehaUUah." 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  at  the  close  of  1906,  as  derived 
from  reports  of  the  individual  organizations,  are  given 
in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table, 
the  denomination  has  24  organizations,  distributed  in 
13  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  1,280;  of 
these,  about  34  per  cent  are  males  and  66  per  cent 
female^.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  no  church  edifices,  but  23  halls,  etc.,  are  used 
for  services.  There  is  1  Sunday  school  reported,  with 
7  officers  and  teachers  and  32  scholars. 

The  membership  is  on  a  society  basis  and  as  stated 
above  is  not  exclusive. 

There  is  no  regular  ministry,  the  conduct  of  meetings 
being  open  to  anyone  who  is  competent  to  lead. 

At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1890  this  body  had  no 
existence  in  this  country. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

] 

( 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

j 

1 

1 

I  PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

'                                            1 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

• 

Sex. 

1 

1 

1        Number  of 
organizations 
reporting— 

Number 

ofoigani- 

zations 

reporting. 

1 

1 

1 

Number    Number    n„»,k^ 
of  Sunday  of  officers  «"™Der 

schools         and      )  o«holara 
reported,  teachers. .  ****'*"• 

1 

( 

1 
1 
I 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Total  for  denomination 

24 

24 

1,280 

94 

438 

842 

23 

1 
1  1               1                 7  1               32 

North  Atlantic  division 

7 

7 

203 

7 

65 

138 

7  1 

' 1  .  .  .  . 

Massachusetts 

1 
2 
2 
2 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

2 

70 
23 
58 
52 

102 

1 
2 
2 
2 

2 

20 

5 

24 

16 

26 

50 
18 
34 

36  i 

76  1 

1  , 

..........  ..........  ..........  .......... 

New  Yoric 

2 
2 
2 

2 

.: :.:.:: 

New  Jersey 

! 

1 

Pennsylvania , 

1 

1 

South  Atlantic  division 

1 

Maryland ....      .    . 

1 
1 

0 

1 
1 

0 

28 
74 

774 

1 
1 

9 

13 
13 

279 

15  i 
61 

495 

1  1 

8  . 

District  of  Columbia 

North  Central  division 

1                         1 

1 

7  1               32 

Ohio 

3 

1 
2 
3 

1 

3 

I 

1              3 

1 

1              1 

87 
492 

28 
167 

29 

3 
1 
2 
3 

1 

27 

158 

6 

88 

14 

60  ' 
334  I 
22 
79 

15 

3  ' 
1 
1  1 

1 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

3' 

1 
1 

1 

1 

7 

32 

South  Central  division 

( 

Alabama 

1 
5 

1 
5 

29 
172 

1 
5 

14 
64 

118 

1  1 
6  1 

1 

Western  division 

..••.....> 

1 

Washington 

2 
1 
2 

2  ' 

1  1 

2; 

39  !               2  1 
23  1               1 
110  '               9 

12 
11 
31 

27 
12 
79 

2 

I 

1 

.1         

1 

Oregon 

1 

,.    1 

California 

1 

1 

1 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


The  early  history  of  that  class  of  believers  who, 
since  the  Reformation;  have  been  called  Anabaptists 
or  Baptists,  is  difficult  to  trace.  It  is  claimed  by  Bap- 
tists that  the  churches  of  the  apostohc  age,  in  doctrine, 
ordinances,  and  poUty,  were  coimterparts  of  the  Bap- 
tist churches  of  the  present  day,  and  that  this  state  of 
things  continued  imtil  changed  by  centraUzing  influ- 
ences eventuating  in  the  papacy.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  even  after  this  change  Baptist  principles  were  held 
at  different  times  by  various  bodies,  or  sects,  including 
the  PauUcians,  Donatists,  Novatians,  Bogomiles, 
Petrobrusians,  Waldenses,  and  others,  who  were  pro- 
nounced heretical  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  who 
were  frequently  subjected  to  severe  persecution.  But 
although  some  of  the  principles  now  maintained  by 
Baptists  were  foimd  among  these  bodies,  or  sects,  they 
were  mingled  with  others  which  modem  Baptists  repu- 
diate, and  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  trace  a 
distinct  line  of  regular  Baptist  churches  from  the  apos- 
tohc age  to  the  present  time.  Nevertheless,  it  is  be- 
Ueved  to  be  true  that  in  every  century  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  there  have  been  persons  or 
sects  holding  substantially  the  same  principles  as  are 
held  by  Baptist  churches  to-day. 

As  soon  as  the  Reformation  gave  men  opportunity 
to  interpret  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  for  them- 
selves, and  to  embody  their  convictions  in  speech  and 
act,  persons  holding  Baptist  doctrines  inunediately 
began  to  appear.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  were  foimd  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and  were  called  Anabaptists  (Re-Bap tizers),  because 
they  insisted  that  persons  baptized  in  infancy  must, 
upon  profession  of  conversion,  and  in  order  to  gain 
admission  into  church  fellowship,  be  baptized  again, 
although  they  do  not  appear  to  have  insisted  always  on 
immersion.  These  early  Anabaptists  were  in  the  main 
of  high  character,  though  in  some  instances  they  held 
doctrines  which  led  to  fanatical  outbreaks  which 
aroused  no  Uttle  prejudice  against  them. 

GraduaUy,  in  spite  of  severe  persecution,  the  Ana- 
baptists grew  in  numbers.  Some  of  them,  mostly 
Mennonites,  driven  from  Germany  or  the  Low  Coim- 
tries,  passed  over  into  England,  and  there  formed  small 
congregations  or  churches,  which  doubtless  played  an 
important  part  in  giving  currency  to  Baptist  princi- 
ples, and  to  whose  influence  in  all  probabihty  the  Eng- 
lish Baptists  owe  their  origin.  The  early  history  of 
the  Baptists  in  England  is  obscure,  but  some  gUmpses 
of  them  appear  in  the  days  preceding  the  Common- 
wealth, and  during  the  CromweUian  period  they  be- 
came more  prominent.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  they  seem  to  have  had  some  organiza- 
tion, though  the  exact  date  of  the  establishing  of  the 


first  Baptist  church  in  England  is  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty and  controversy.  The  General  (Arminian) 
Baptists  claim  that  their  first  church,  in  Holland,  was 
organized  in  1607,  and  the  first  church  in  England  in 
1611;  while  the  Particular  (Calvinistic)  Baptists  trace 
their  organization  to  Henry  Jacobs  at  Southwark, 
England,  in  1616. 

The  first  Baptist  church  in  America  was  probably 
established  by  Roger  WiUiams,  the  "Apostle  of  Reh- 
gious  Liberty,"  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1639,  although 
this  honor  is  disputed  by  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  organized,  it  is  claimed,  with  John 
Clark  as  its  pastor,  the  same  year  or  shortly  after. 
Roger  WiUiams  was  a  Separatist  minister  who  came 
to  the  Massachusetts  Colony  in  1631,  and  was  banished 
from  that  colony  because  ''he  broached  and  divulged 
new  and  dangerous  opinions  against  the  authority  of 
magistrates."  Having  estabhshed  himself  at  Provi- 
dence, he  adopted  essentially  Baptist  views  and  soon 
gathered  a  nimiber  of  converts  to  this  faith.  As  there 
was  no  Baptist  church  in  existence  in  America  at  that 
time,  he  baptized  Ezekiel  Holliman,  who  thereupon 
baptized  him.  Williams  then  baptized  ten  others,  and 
this  company  of  Baptist  believers  organized  themselves 
into  a  church.  John  Clark  settled  at  Newport  in  1639, 
and,  apparently  without  any  connection  with  the  work 
of  Williams,  estabhshed  a  Baptist  church  in  that  town. 

These  early  Baptist  churches  belonged  to  the  Par- 
ticular, or  Calvinistic,  branch,  as  distinguished  from  the 
General,  or  Arminian,  branch;  that  is,  they  empha- 
sized the  doctrine  of  election,  implying  a  limited  atone- 
ment, while  the  others  declared  that  salvation  was  for 
all.  Later,  Arminian  views  became  widely  spread  for 
a  time,  but  ultimately  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the 
atonement  was  generally  accepted  by  the  main  body 
of  Baptists  in  the  colonies.  The  divisions  which  now 
exist  began  to  make  their  appearance  at  a  relatively 
early  date.  In  1652  the  church  at  Providence  divided, 
one  party  organizing  a  church  which  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  General  Six  Principle  Baptists.  The 
Seventh-day  Baptist  body  organized  its  first  church 
at  Newport  in  1671.  Arminianism  practically  disap- 
peared from  the  Baptist  churches  of  New  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  Gen- 
eral Baptists  were  found  in  Virginia  before  1714,  and 
this  branch  gained  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  South. 
As  a  result  of  the  New  Light  movement  following 
Whitefield's  visit  to  New  England  in  1740,  the  Sepa- 
rate Baptists  came  into  existence  and  at  one  time  were 
very  numerous.  The  Free  Baptists,  in  1779,  once 
more  gave  a  general  and  widely  accepted  expression  in 
New  England  to  the  Arminian  view  of  the  atonement. 

Soon  after  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  question  of 
the  evangelization  of  the  colored  people  assumed  im- 
portance, and  a  Colored  Baptist  church  was  organized 
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in  1788.  With  the  general  revival  movement  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries,  to  which  the  Free  Baptists  owed  no 
small  part  of  their  growth,  there  developed,  especially 
in  the  mountain  sections  of  the  middle  West  and  in 
the  Southern  states,  a  reaction  toward  a  sterner  Cal- 
vinism, which,  combined  with  the  natural  Baptist 
emphasis  upon  individualism,  produced  a  nimiber  of 
associations  strictly,  even  rigidly,  Calvinistic,  some  of 
them  going  to  the  extent  of  dualism,  as  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  two  seeds.  About  the  same  time,  in  1836,  the 
Primitive  Baptists  likewise  arose  in  opposition  to  the 
various  organizations  for  Christian  work,  by  which,  as 
they  felt,  the  church  was  vacating  its  own  duties  and 
privileges. 

The  organizations  mentioned,  however,  do  not  rep- 
resent all  who  hold  Baptist  views,  for  during  the  re- 
vival period  just  referred  to,  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
arose,  who  in  practice  are  essentially  Baptists,  although 
they  differ  from  the  other  bodies  in  some  interpreta- 
tions. With  them  also  may  be  classed  the  Adventists, 
the  Brethren  (Plymouth  and  River),  Dxmkers,  Men- 
nonites,  and  other  bodies.  The  Armenian  and  East- 
em  Orthodox  churches  practice  baptism  by  immersion, 
but  do  not  limit  it  to  those  of  mature  years. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  survey  of  Baptist  bodies 
should  include  not  only  those  which  make  the  term 
an  integral  part  of  their  title,  but  some  which  are  not 
ordinarily  classed  with  them.  It  i^  also  evident  that 
among  those  who  accept  the  name  there  are  many 
differences,  some  of  great  importance.  Seventh-day 
Baptists  agree  with  other  Baptist  bodies  except  in 
regard  to  the  Sabbath,  but  the  distinction  between 
Primitive  Baptists  and  Free  Baptists  is  much  more 
marked  than  between  Baptists  and  Disciples.  Any 
presentation  of  the  strength  of  Baptist  denominations 
must  take  into  account  these  divergencies. 

By  far  the  largest  body  of  Baptists,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  in  the  world,  is  that  popularly 
known  as  "Baptists,"  though  frequently  referred  to, 
and  listed  in  the  census  of  1890,  as  ''Regular  Bap- 
tists." Other  Baptist  bodies  prefix  some  descriptive 
adjective,  such  as  "Primitive,"  "United,"  "General," 
"Free,"  etc.,  but  this,  which  is  virtually  the  parent 
body,  commonly  has  no  such  qualification.  Its 
churches,  however,  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  "North- 
em,"  "Southern,"  and  "Colored."  This  does  not  im- 
ply any  divergence  in  doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  order. 
All  are  one  in  these  respects.  It  is  simply  a  distinction' 
adopted  for  administrative  purposes,  and  based  upon 
certain  local  or  racial  characteristics  and  conditions, 
the  recognition  of  which  implies  no  lack  of  fellowship 


or  of  imanimity  of  purpose.  Should  these  distinctions 
cease  to  exist,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent 
the  same  imity  in  matters  of  administration  which  now 
exists  in  beUef,  fellowship,  and  ecclesiastical  practice. 
The  Baptist  bodies  are  14  in  number,  as  follows: 

Baptists: 

Northern  Baptist  Convention. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

National  Baptist  Convention  (Colored). 
General  Six  Principle  Baptists. 
Seventh-day  Baptists. 
Free  Baptists. 
Freewill  Baptists. 
General  Baptists. 
Separate  Baptists. 
United  Baptists. 
Duck   River  and   Kindred  Associations  of  Baptists  (Baptist 

Church  of  Christ). 
Primitive  Baptists. 

Colored  Primitive  Baptists  in  America. 
Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists. 
Freewill  Baptists  (Bullockites). 
United  American  Freewill  Baptbts  (Colored). 

SUMMARY   OF   STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each  denom- 
ination, is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow.  The 
Baptist  bodies,  taken  together,  have  54,880  church 
organizations.  The  total  number  of  communicants, 
as  reported  by  54,707  organizations,  is  5,662,234;  of 
these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  50,982  organiza- 
tions, about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per  cent 
females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  50,092 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  15,702,712,  as  reported  by  48,042  organizations; 
church  property  valued  at  $139,842,656,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $8,323,862; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  3,250  organizations; 
and  4,978  parsonages  valued  at  $9,233,631.  The 
number  of  Simday  schools,  as  reported  by  41,165 
organizations,  is  43,178,  with  323,473  officers  and 
teachers  and  2,898,914  scholars. 

The  total  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the 
different  bodies  is  43,790.  There  are  in  addition  many 
Ucentiates,  but  the  actual  number  is  not  known. 

Of  the  total  number  of  organizations  composing  the 
Baptist  bodies,  47,910,  or  about  87  per  cent,  belong 
to  the  body  here  designated  as  the  "Baptists,''  includ- 
ing the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  and  the  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention (Colored). 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DKIfOMINAnON. 


Baptist  bodies 

Baptists 

GoneralSix  Principle  Baptists 

Seventh-day  Baptists 

Free  Baptists 

Freewill  Baptists 

Oeneral  Baptists 

Separate  Baptists 

United  Baptists 

Dock  Riyer  and  Kindred  Assodations  of  Bap- 
tists (Baptist  Church  of  Christ) 

Primitive  Baptists 

Colored  Prlmitiye  Baptists  in  America 

Two-Seed-iD-th»^pirlt  Predestinarian  Bap- 
tists  

FreewiQ  Baptists  (BullockitM) 

United  American  Freewill  Baptists  (Colored) 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


54,880 


47,910 

16 

77 

1,346 

608 

ftl8 

76 

196 

93 
3,922 

797 

55 

15 
251 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


Number 

oforgani- 

satfons 

reporting. 


54,707 


47,814 

16 

76 

1,838 

608 

518 

73 

190 

92 
2,878 

787 

55 

15 
247 


Total 

norober 

reported. 


5,662,234 


5,323,183 

685 

8,381 

81,359 

40,280 

30,097 

5,180 

18,698 

6,416 
102,311 

85,076 

781 

298 

14,489 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


50,962 


45,838 

14 

70 

1,129 

574 

497 
55 
84 

85 
2,188 

325 

24 

14 
135 


Male. 


2,055,558 


1,953,538 

251 

3,312 

26,051 

15,708 

11,577 
1,918 
2,152 

2,432 
28,581 

6,341 

173 

92 

8,438 


Female. 


3,289,327 


3,126,256 

398 

4,708 

43,774 

22,483 

16,578 
2,518 
2,875 

3,519 
50,033 

11,438 

204 

161 

4,397 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
minis- 
ters. 


43,790 


37,793 

8 

90 

1,160 

600 

525 
100 
260 

99 
1,500 

1,480 

35 
4 

136 


PLACES  or  WOBSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


49,088 


44,098 

13 

69 

1,090 

554 

376 
60 
76 

86 
1,974 

497 

88 

8 

149 


Halls, 
etc. 


3,250 


2,759 

1 

7 

61 

45 

119 

4 

22 

2 

176 

44 


2 

8 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


50,092 


45,035 

14 

71 

1,111 

556 

380 
60 
77 

86 
2,008 

501 

38 

8 

152 


Seating  capacity  of 
ohurdi  edifices. 


Num- 
ber of 
organi- 
xauons 
report- 
ing. 


48,042 


43,353 

13 

09 

1,072 

634 

872 
60 
64 

85 
1,925 

318 

32 

8 
137 


Seating 
capacity, 
reported. 


15,702,712 


14,239,785 

2,870 

19,400 

275,601 

158,540 

117,006 
19,070 
16,746 

27,506 
679,190 

94,228 

11,350 

1,560 

39,826 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DBNOMnrAnoK. 


Baptist  bodies. 

B^>tist8 

(}eoeralSiz  Principle  Baptists 

Seyen th-day  Baptists 

Free  Baptists 

Freewilf Baptists 

Ceoeral  Baptists 

Separate  Baptists 

United  Baptists 

Dock  River  and  Kindred  Associations  of  Bap- 
tists (Baptist  Church  of  Christ) 

PrimitiTe  Baptists 

Colored  Primitive  Baptists  in  America 

Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit    Predestinarian    Bap- 
tists  

FreewlU  Baptists  ^ullockites) 

United  American  Freewill  Baptists  (Colored). 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


54,880 


47,910 

16 

77 

1,346 

606 

518 

76 

196 

93 
2,922 

797 

55 

15 

251 


TALUB  or  CHVBCH 
PEOPSBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


49,339 


44,357 

13 

68 

1,092 

554 

382 
59 
75 

87 
1,958 

508 

32 

8 

151 


Value  re- 
ported. 


1139,842,656 


133,781,179 

19,460 

292,250 

2,974,130 

296,585 

252,019 
66,980 
36,715 

44,821 
1,674,810 

296,589 

21,600 

6,900 

79,278 


DKBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPBBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


6,199 


6,872 


7 

122 

37 

28 
4 
2 

3 

68 

34 


22 


Amount  of 
debt  re- 
ported. 


$8,323,862 


8,146,890 


1,942 

138,283 

3,536 

6,999 
380 
116 

107 
16,207 

6,968 


3,485 


PABBONAOXa. 


Num- 
ber of 
organi- 
sations 
report* 
ing. 


4,978 


4,561 
1 

39 

318 

8 

6 


1 
16 

21 


Value  of 
parsoi 
rei 


irsonages 
sported. 


$9,283,631 


8,645,944 

1,500 

69,440 

454,226 

3,400 

8,900 

266* 

166 
38,295 

10,095 


1,475 


SX7NDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATION8. 


Number 
of  oreani- 

sations 
reporting. 


41,166 


39,195 

9 

67 

1,059 

263 

230 
45 
21 

9 


166 


1 
100 


Number 
of  Sunday 

schools 
reported. 


43,178 


41,165 

9 

68 

1,069 

263 

240 
46 
23 

9 


166 


1 
100 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


323,473 


808,592 

94 

843 

9,170 

1,440 

1,520 
312 
168 

87 


911 


4 

382 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


2,898,914 


2,790,624 

414 

5,117 

65,101 

12,720 

11,668 
1,962 
1,360 

402 


6,224 


26 
3,307 


BAPTISTS. 


HISTORY. 


The  history  of  the  early  Baptist  churches  in  New 
England  is  one  of  constant  struggle  for  existence. 
The  Puritan  government  of  Massachusetts  was  so 
bitter  in  its  opposition  that  nearly  a  century  after 
Roger  Williams  there  were  but  8  Baptist  churches 
in  that  colony.  Conditions  elsewhere  were  similar, 
although  farther  south  there  was  less  persecution. 
Down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  General,  or  Arminian,  wing 
would  be  dominant  in  New  England  at  least,  although 
in  Philadelphia  the  controversy  had  resulted  in  a  vic- 


tory for  the  Calvinists.  With  The  Great  Awaken- 
ing in  1740,  and  the  labors  of  Whitefield,  two  signifi- 
cant changes  appeared  in  Baptist  church  life.  Cal- 
vinistic  views  began  to  predominate  in  the  New 
England  churches,  and  the  bitter  opposition  to  the 
Baptists  disappeared.  By  1784  the  8  churches  in 
Massachusetts  had  increased  to  73,  and  extension  into 
the  neighboring  colonies  had  begun.  With  this 
growth,  however,  there  developed  a  conflict  similar  to 
that  found  in  the  history  of  other  denominations.  The 
*^New  Lights,"  later  known  as  '* Separates," 'were 
heart  and  soul  with  Whitefield  in  his  demands  for  a 
regenerated  church  membership;  the  ^'Old  Lights,"  or 
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''R^ulars,"  earnestly  opposed  the  introduction  of 
hitherto  iinrecognized  qualifications  for  the  ministry 
or,  indeed,  for  church  membership.  From  New  Eng- 
land the  movement  spread,  becoming  for  a  time  es- 
pecially strong  in  several  Southern  states.  In  the 
South  the  two  parties  eventually  united  in  fellowship, 
and  reorganized  as  United  Baptists.  'In  New  England 
the  conflict  wore  itself  out,  the  Baptist  churches  being 
modified  by  both  influences. 

With  the  general  emancipation  from  ecclesiastical 
rule  that  followed  the  Revolutionary  war,  all  dis- 
abilities were  removed  from  the  Baptists  in  the  differ- 
ent states,  and  the  new  Federal  Constitution  effaced 
the  last  vestige  of  religious  inequality.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  later  preaching  of  Whitefield,  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by  a  renewal  of 
revival  interest,  and  a  new  development  of  the  Ar- 
minian  type  of  Baptist  churches.  For  some  time  the 
Free  Baptists,  or  Freewill  Baptists,  as  they  were 
variously  called,  drew  considerable  strength  from  the 
regular  Baptists,  but  the  latter  soon  became  as  strong 
as  ever. 

The  next  significant  movement  in  the  Baptist 
churches  was  that  connected  with  the  development  of 
foreign  missions.  In  1792  the  Baptists  of  England 
had  organized  a  missionary  society  to  send  William 
Carey  to  India,  and  many  of  the  Baptist  churches  in 
the  United  States  had  become  interested  in  the  move- 
ment and  contributed  toward  its  support.  The  first 
foreign  missionary  society  in  America  was  the  Amer- 
ican Board,  organized  in  1810,  in  which  Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian,  Reformed,  and  other  churches 
imited,  and  among  its  first  missionaries  were  Adoniram 
Judson,  his  wife,  and  Luther  Rice.  Knowing  that  in 
India  they  were  to  meet  Baptists,  they  made  special 
study  of  Baptist  doctrine,  and  before  landing  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  believers*  baptism  by  inmiersion 
was  the  true  method.  Judson  immediately  sent  word 
of  their  change  of  view,  and  Rice  soon  after  returned 
to  America  to  present  the  cause  of  Baptist  missions, 
and  succeeded  in  arousing  much  interest  in  the 
churches.  To  meet  the  new  conditions  it  became  evi- 
dent that  some  organization  was  essential,  and  in  1814 
The  General  Missionary  Convention  of  the  Baptist 
Denomination  in  the  United  States  of  America  for 
Foreign  Missions  was  formed. 

The  missionary  work  of  this  organization,  however, 
represented  only  a  part  of  its  scope  or  achievement. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  first  step  toward  bringing  the 
various  local  churches  together  and  overcoming  the 
disintegrating  tendencies  of  extreme  independency. 
Heretofore  the  Baptists  alone  had  had  no  form  of 
ecclesiastical  organization.  Now,  through  the  neces- 
sities of  administration,  there  was  furnished  just  what 
was  needed  to  combine  the  different  units  into  a 
whole,  and  arouse  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
''denominational    consciousness.*'     For   a    time    this 


convention  imdertook  to  care  also  for  home  missions, 
which  had  already  been  carried  on  in  a  somewhat 
desultory  manner  through  a  Domestic  Missionary 
Society  in  Massachusetts  and  a  similar  one  in  New 
York.  With  the  increasing  migration  westward  and 
the  rapid  development  of  the  states,  both  North  and 
South,  the  tax  upon  the  convention,  in  addition  to  its 
foreign  missionary  interests,  became  too  great,  and  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  organize  a  home  missionary 
society,  which  was  done  in  1832.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  interest  in  publication,  a  tract  society  had 
been  formed  in  1824,  which  in  1840  was  renamed  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 

As  the  discussion  in  regard  to  slavery  became  acute, 
there  arose  the  differences  which  resulted  in  the  present 
three  conventions — Northern,  Southern,  and  National. 
The  northern  churches,  Baptist  as  well  as  others,  were 
strongly  antislavery;  the  southern  churches,  Baptist 
as  well  as  others,  were,  if  not  always  proslavery,  cer- 
tainly not  antislavery.  A  crisis  was  reached  when 
the  question  was  raised  whether  the  General  Mission- 
ary Convention  (called  also  the  Triennial  Convention 
because  it  met  once  in  three  years)  would  appoint  as 
a  missionary  a  person  who  owned  slaves.  To  this  a 
very  decided  negative  was  returned,  and  since  that 
involved  a  denial  of  what  were  considered  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  southern  churches  withdrew  in  1845 
and  formed  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,*  whose 
purpose  was  to  do  for  the  southern  Baptist  churches 
just  what  the  general  convention  had  hitherto  done 
for  the  entire  Baptist  denomination.  It  was  not  a  new 
denomination ;  simply  a  new  organization  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  missionary  and  general  evangelistic  work 
of  the  churches  of  the  Southern  states. 

The  development  of  the  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, representing  the  colored  churches,  was  necessarily 
slow,  and  was  not  complete  until  many  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

DOCTRINE. 

Baptists  agree  with  other  evangelical  bodies  on 
many  points  of  doctrine.  Their  cardinal  principle  is 
implicit  obedience  to  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Word 
of  God.  Under  this  principle,  while  maintaining  with 
other  evangeUcal  bodies  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  they  hold:  (1)  That  the  churches  are  inde- 
pendent in  their  local  affairs;  (2)  that  there  should  be 
an  entire  separation  of  church  and  state;  (3)  that 
religious  Uberty  or  freedom  in  matters  of  reUgion  is  an 
inherent  right  of  the  human  soul;  (4)  that  a  church 
is  a  body  of  regenerated  people  who  have  been  bap- 
tized on  profession  of  personal  faith  in  Christ,  and  have 
associated  themselves  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel; 
(5)  that  infant  baptism  is  not  only  not  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  is  fatal  to  the  spirituaUty  of  the  church; 

^  See  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  page  66. 
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(6)  that  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  used  in  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Scripture,  the  symbolism  of  the  ordi- 
nance, and  the  practice  of  the  early  church,  inmiersion 
in  water  is  the  only  proper  mode  of  baptism;  (7)  that 
the  scriptural  oflBcers  of  a  church  are  pastors  and  dea- 
cons ;  and  (8)  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  an  ordinance 
of  the  church  observed  in  commemoration  of  the 
suflFerings  and  death  of  Christ. 

The  beUefs  of  Baptists  have  been  incorporated  in 
confessions  of  faith.  Of  these,  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
fession,^ originally  issued  by  the  London  Baptist 
churches  in  1689  and  adopted  with  some  enlargements 
by  the  Philadelphia  Association  in  1742,  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Confession,  adopted  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Convention  in  1832,  are  recognized  as  the 
most  important.  The  Philadelphia  Confession  is 
strongly  Calvinistic.  The  New  Hampshire  Confession 
modifies  some  of  the  statements  of  the  earlier  docu- 
ments, and  may  be  characterized  as  moderately  Cal- 
vinistic. But  while  these  confessions  are  recognized 
as  fair  expressions  of  the  faith  of  Baptists,  there  is 
nothing  binding  in  them,  and  they  are  not  regarded 
as  having  any  special  authority.  The  final  court  of 
api>eal  for  Baptists  is  the  Word  of  God.  Within  Km- 
its,  considerable  differences  in  doctrine  are  allowed, 
and  thus  opportunity  is  given  to  modify  beUefs  as  new 
light  may  break  from  or  upon  the  *'Word.*'  Among 
Baptists  heresy  trials  are  rare. 

poLrrr. 

Baptist  church  polity  is  congregational  or  independ- 
ent. Each  church  is  sovereign  so  far  as  its  own  dis- 
cipline and  worship  are  concerned,  calls  or  dismisses 
its  own  pastor,  elects  its  own  deacons  or  other  officers, 
and  attends  to  its  own  affairs.  Admission  to  church 
membership  is  by  vote  of  the  church,  usually  after 
examination  of  the  candidate  by  the  church  committee. 
There  is  no  specific  age  limit,  although  the  admission 
of  very  young  children  is  discouraged.  All  members 
have  equal  voting  rights  in  church  matters,  except 
that  in  some  churches  they  are  restricted  to  those 
over  a  certain  age.  The  officers  are  the  pastor  and 
deacons,  who,  with  such  other  persons  as  the  church 
may  elect,  constitute  a  church  committee,  usually 
called  the  standing  committee,  and  have  general  care 
of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  but  no  authority,  except 
as  it  is  specifically  delegated  to  them  by  the  church. 
Church  property  is  held,  sometimes  by  a  board  of 
trustees,  sometimes  by  the  entire  society,  and  some- 
times by  a  special  committee  of  the  church. 

For  missionary  and  educational  or  other  purposes. 
Baptist  churches  usually  group  themselves  into  associ- 
ations. The  oldest  is  the  Philadelphia  Association, 
organized  in  1707,  which  stood  alone  until  1751,  when 
the  Charleston  Association  was  formed  in  South  Caro- 
lina. These  associations  meet  annually  and  are  com- 
posed of  messengers  sent  by  the  churches.     They  elect 


their  own  officers,  receive  reports  from  the  churches, 
and  make  recommendations  with  regard  to  work  or 
other  matters  in  which  the  churches  are  interested. 
They  have,  however,  no  authority  to  legislate  for  the 
churches,  and  no  power  to  enforce  any  action  they 
may  take.  Many  of  them  conduct  missionary  or 
educational  work  in  the  fields  covered  by  them. 

AppUcants  for  the  ministry  are  Ucensed  to  preach 
by  the  church  in  which  they  hold  membership.  If 
after  a  period  of  service  as  licentiate,  ordination  is 
desired,  a  council  of  sister  churches  is  caUed  by  the 
church  in  which  membership  is  held,  and  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  this  council  the  church  arranges  for 
ordination.  In  both  cases  the  right  to  Ucense  and  the 
right  to  ordain  are  held  by  the  individual  church. 
Previous  to  ordination  there  is  always  an  examina- 
tion of  the  candidate  on  matters  of  reUgious  experi- 
ence, call  to  the  ministry,  and  views  on  scriptural 
doctrine.  During  his  ministry,  a  pastor  is  usually  a 
member  of  the  church  which  he  serves,  and  is  amen- 
able to  its  discipline.  When  a  question  of  dismissal 
from  the  ministry  arises,  the  individual  church  calls 
a  council  of  sister  churches  for  the  examination  of 
charges,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  this  coimcil, 
the  church  usually  bases  its"  decision. 

Besides  local  associations.  Baptists  have  also  organ- 
ized state  conventions  or  state  mission  societies,  state 
educational  societies,  city  mission  societies,  etc.  These 
larger  bodies  attend  to  missionary  or  educational  work 
in  the  various  states  or  districts,  and  are  supported  by 
the  churches.  In  some  states  there  are  two  or  more 
of  these  general  bodies.  There  are  also  general  or 
national  organizations  for  missionary,  publication,  or 
educational  purposes.  Like  the  local  associations, 
none  of  these  larger  organizations  has  any  authority 
over  the  individual  churches. 

WORK. 

The  organized  activities  of  the  Baptist  churches  are, 
for  the  most  part,  conducted  by  societies  whose  mem- 
bership includes  individuals  and  delegates  from 
churches  or  associations,  membership  in  all  cases  being 
based  on  contributions.  Until  the  separation  of  the 
northern  and  southern  churches,  the  home  missionary 
work  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  organized  in  1824,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  organized  in  1832; 
and  the  foreign  missionary  work,  by  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in 
the  United  States  of  America  for  Foreign  Missions, 
organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1814.  Since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  the  pub- 
lication society  has  continued  its  work  throughout  the 
different  states,  and  has  retained  its  distinctly  national 
character.  The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  So- 
ciety, however,  subsequently  represented  the  northern 
churches  only,  as  did  also    the  foreign  missionary 
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society,  which  changed  its  name  to  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union.  The  denominational  so- 
cieties are  noted  in  connection  with  the  different 
conventions. 

Educational  work  among  the  Baptists  in  the  United 
States  has  made  great  strides  in  recent  years,  but  the 
same  general  independence  of  ecclesiastical  control 
is  manifest  in  this  department  as  in  the  government  of 
the  local  churches.  The  same  is  true  of  the  manage- 
ment of  Baptist  philanthropic  institutions.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  membership  of  the  boards  is  ^ 
limited  to  persons  connected  with  Baptist  churches. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the  denominational 
societies,  a  large  amount  of  missionary  and  educational 
work  is  carried  on  by  individual  churches,  which  is 
not  included  in  any  denominational  statement. 

A  summary  of  the  combined  work  of  the  three  con- 
ventions for  the  year  1906  follows: 

Home  mission  department — ^persons  employed,  2,856; 
churches  aided,  5,701 ;  amount  contributed,  $2,081,411. 

Foreign  mission  department — different  countries  oc- 
cupied, 23;  stations,  231;  missionaries,  789;  native 
helpers,  6,885 ;  churches,  2,631 ;  communicants,  274,122; 
schools,  2,059;  pupils,  62,282;  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries, 58;  patients,  80,750;  amount  contributed, 
$1,238,174;  value  of  property,  $1,579,650. 

Educational  department  in  the  United  States — 
colleges,  academies,  etc.,  193;  students,  46,734;  mis- 
sion schools,  27;  pupils,  4,526;  amount  contributed, 
$10,726,997;  property,  $28,189,460;  endowment, 
$27,312,428.  Of  the  total  amount  contributed  for 
educational  institutions,  $255,520  came  through  de- 
nominational societies  or  boards  for  the  aid  of  students, 
the  remainder,  $10,471,477,  being  for  the  increase  of 
property  and  endowments.  The  classification  of 
property  and  endowments  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses is  as  follows:  Theological  seminaries — ^property, 
$1,216,456;  endowment,  $4,300,892.  Colleges  and 
universities  —  property,  $22,537,179;  endowment, 
.$21,195,285.  Academies,  etc. — ^property,  $4,435,825; 
endowment,  $1,816,251. 

Partial  reports  of  philanthropic  work  in  the  United 


States  show:  Institutions,  78;  inmates,  2,851;  amount 
contributed,  $240,955;  and  property,  $3,770,000. 

The  number  of  young  people's  societies  reported 
was  20,845,  with  856,950  members. 

The  total  contributions  to  missionary,  educational, 
and  benevolent  objects  for  all  the  Baptist  churches  of 
the  three  conventions,  so  far  as  returned,  were 
$14,287,537. 

STATISTICS. 

A  sununary  of  the  general  statistics  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1906,  for  the  three  conventions  comprising 
the  one  denomination  here  designated  "Baptists," 
as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the  individual  church 
organizations  of  each  convention,  is  presented  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  there 
are  47,910  organizations,  located  in  every  state  and 
territory.  Of  these,  22,666  are  in  the  South  Central 
division  and  14,562  in  the  South  Atlantic  division. 
The  state  having  the  largest  number  is  Texas  with 
4,870,  followed  by  Georgia  with  4,663,  Alabama  with 
3,884,  and  Mississippi  with  3,586;  the  number  of  com? 
municants  is  5,323,183  f  of  these,  as  reported  by  45,838 
organizations,  about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per 
cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has 
45,035  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  14,239,735,  as  reported  by  43,353  organiza- 
tions; church  property  valued  at  $133,781,179,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $8,145,890; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  2,759  organizations ;  and 
4,561  parsonages  valued  at  $8,645,944.  The  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  39,195  organizations,  number 
41,165,  with  308,592  officers  and  teachers  and  2,790,624 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  this  de- 
nomination is  37,793.  There  are  in  addition  many 
licentiates,  but  the  actual  number  is  not  known. 

These  three  conventions  constitute  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  Baptist  bodies,  and  include  about  87  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  organizations  and  about  94 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  communicants. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


Total 

nuni> 

berof 

onsanl- 

uttlons. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
minis- 
ters. 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

DKNOMINATION. 

Num- 
ber of 
organi- 
zations 
report- 
ing. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edi- 
fices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organ- 
izations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Baptists.  1 

47,910 

47,814 

5,323,183 

45,838 

1,953,538 

3,126,256 

37,793 

44,098      2.759 

45.035 

43.353 

14,239,735 

..      -    ..       .-.  .    ..■ 

Northern  Baptist  Convention 

8,272 
21, 104 
18,534 

8,247 
21,075 
18,492 

1,062,105 
2,009,471 
2,261,607 

7,652 
20,152 
18,034 

357, 749 
773,627 
822,162 

621,383 
1,125.486 
1,379,387 

7,360 
13,316 
17, 117 

7,729  t        254 
18,537  1    1.997 

8,244 
18,878 
17,913 

7,625 
18,412 
17,316 

2,584.801 

Southern  BaDtlst  Convention 

6,044.633 

National  Baptist  Convention  (Colored) 

17,832 

508 

6,610,301 

BAPTISTS. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


Total 

numbtf 

oforgazU- 

TALUK  or  CHUSCB 
PBOPEBTT. 

DBBT  ON  CHURCH 
PBOPKBTT. 

PABaONAOBS. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBQANIZATIONS. 

DKHOMIHAnOH. 

Number 

ofornni- 

zattons 

reporting. 

Valoe 
reported. 

Nmnber 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
organi- 
sations 
report- 
ing. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholan. 

Baptists 

47,910 

44,367 

$133,781,179 

6,872 

18,146,890 

4,661 

98,646,944 

39,196 

41,166 

306,692 

2,790,624 

Northern  Bsotist  Conventioii. 

8,272 
21,104 
18,534 

7,796 
18,672 
17,890 

74,620,026 
34,723,882 
24,437,272 

1,667 
1,216 
3,100 

6,149,678 
1,239,022 
1,767,190 

2,581 

1,271 

709 

* 

6,536,612 

2,493,091 

617,241 

7,346 
14,871 
17,478 

8,220 
15,035 
17,910 

102,506 
106,017 
100,069 

861,209 

1,014,690 

924,666 

Bouthflm  B^tist  Cimveiitioii. 

Nfttioiutl  Baptist  ConYention  (Colored) 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  Om  TKBIROBT. 


Continental  United  States. 
North  Atlantic  division 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oewgia 

Florida 


North  Central  division . 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Mifthlgikn 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


KsBotacky.. 

Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma  1. 
Texas 


Western  division. 


ifontana 

Idaho 

Wyoming. . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington. 

Oregon.. 

CaUlQimii 


la. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


47,910 


3,143 


237 

87 

94 

358 

78 

154 

937 

356 

842 

14,562 


16 

140 

80 

2,402 

764 

3,000 

2,296 

4,663 

1,211 

6,786 


637 
677 

1,103 
434 
206 
248 
423 

2,184 

72 

87 

210 

683 

22,666 


2,234 
2,376 
3,884 
3,586 
2,021 
2,534 
1,161 
4,870 

773 


26 

45 

19 

87 

62 

15 

10 

4 

150 

131 

215 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MBMBBB8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


47,814 


3,137 


237 

87 

94 

358 

78 

153 

934 

366 

841 

14,626 


16 

140 

80 

2,396 

748 

2,992 

2,296 

4,663 

1,206 

6,753 


634 
577 

1,X)96 
434 
206 
248 
418 

2,184 

72 

87 

210 

583 

22,626 


Total 

number 

reported. 


2,230 
2,372 
3,881 
3,578 
2,019 
2,528 
1,150 
4,850 

772 


26 

45 

19 

87 

62 

15 

10 

4 

150 

130 

216 


Sex. 


Number 

ofOTgani- 

sations 

reporting. 


Male. 


6,323,183 


46,838      1,963,538 


528,610 


20,813 

9,741 

8,450 

78,165 

14,928 

27,535 

165,710 

64,238 

139,030 

1,877,578 


2,694 

29,435 

36,960 

404,268 

60,365 

356,087 

338,201 

666,631 

83,017 

690.904 


82,035 
73,729 

134,965 
45,120 
19,474 
22,786 
41,745 

198,459 

4,596 

6,097 

16,895 

45,003 

2,154,780 


287,791 
253,141 
422,270 
364,339 
183,130 
184,995 
66,930 
392,184 

71,311 


2,029 

2,331 

838 

12,917 

2,403 

1,034 

987 

316 

12,614 

11,159 

24,683 


2,960    175,958 


225 
83 
91 

75 
163 
874 
338 
773 

14,006 


14 

127 

76 

2,314 

674 

2,942 

2,194 

4,492 

1,173 

6,315 


572 

535 

1,009 

414 

203 

232 

379 

2,060 

60 

84 

195 

643 

21,828 


2,067 
2,282 
3,775 
3,414 
1,972 
2,486 
1,131 
4,681 

729 


26 

42 

18 

82 

54 

15 

10 

3 

156 

122 

201 


6,500 

3,112 

3,009 

24,206 

4,083 

10,419 

65,560 

21,295 

46,884 

699,851 


632 

8,439 

10,164 

156,373 

22,596 

139,422 

120,973 

210, 176 

31,077 

243,880 


27,155 

27,166 

46,677 

16,074 

6,881 

8,283 

13,960 

72,537 

1,966 

2,341 

6,016 

15,924 

809,335 


109,822 
95,156 

161,919 

129, 124 
65,131 
73,367 
26,139 

148,677 

24,514 


663 

781 

298 

4,109 

802 

366 

330 

106 

4,832 

3,763 

8,462 


Female. 


3,126,266 


320,735 


13,124 
6,106 
6,267 

60,018 
9,422 

17,116 
101,382 

39,558 

78,742 

1,103,223 


1,331 

15,687 

23,958 

230,860 

31,885 

211,686 

201,008 

337,012 

49,896 

400,236 


47,209 

42,888 

76,314 

27,961 

12,486 

13,369 

24,060 

113,666 

2,526 

8,681 

10,057 

26,019 

1,260,067 


150,304 
146,861 
247, 178 
218,615 
111,552 
108,546 
39,076 
228,035 

41,995 


1,366 

1,396 

530 

7,713 

1,134 

668 

657 

189 

7,467 

6,678 

14,197 


PLACES  OF  WOBSmP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


44,096 


3,027 


226 

85 

92 

345 

77 

151 

916 

344 

791 

13,924 


16 

128 

61 

2,324 

621 

2,882 

2,253 

4,611 

1,128 

6,217 


606 
660 

1,064 
416 
199 
216 
396 

1,945 

58 

75 

197 

495 

20,278 


2.084 
2,231 
3,756 
3,483 
1,937 
2,189 
735 
3,863 

652 


Halls, 
etc. 


20 

36 

16 

76 

28 

13 

8 

3 

143 

112 

198 


2,759 


76 


3 
1 
1 
7 
1 
8 

14 
8 

38 

433 


7 
19 
43 
84 
79 
28 
109 
64 

326 


14 

10 

27 

7 

4 

11 

9 

178 

4 

5 

5 

61 

1,869 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


46,036 


3,285 


256 
101 

97 
378 

87 
160 
964 
387 
866 

14,122 


17 

133 

65 

2,383 

640 

2,928 

2,271 

4,552 

1,133 

6,450 


113 
115 
101 
73 
58 
280 
346 
783 

56 


1' 
3 
1 
6 
20 


6 

6 

11 


644 
676 

1,090 
430 
210 
233 
410 

1,969 

79 

92 

203 

506 

20,493 


Seating  amacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capaci^ 
reported. 


43,363 


226 

84 

92 

343 

77 

160 

909 

342 

785 

13,681 


15 

120 

60 

2,293 

606 

2,846 

2,217 

4,435 

1,069 

6,124 


2,106 
2,256 
3,802 
3,516 
1,944 
2,192 
746 
3,932 

685 


23 

38 

16 

78 

29 

13 

8 

4 

154 

116 

207 


594 
667 

1,043 
404 
196 
212 
385 

1,926 

65 

73 

191 

488 

IV,  (WB 


2,062 
2,203 
3,690 
3,409 
1,872 
2,143 
721 
3,798 

643 


19 

34 

16 

75 

27 

13 

8 

3 

143 

110 

196 


14,239,736 


3,007        1,162,342 


66,581 

27,580 

26,710 

167,656 

32,206 

52,354 

339,033 

145,974 

306,299 

4,796,906 


6,000 

44,110 

39,382 

812,081 

200,413 

1,041,777 

831,481 

1,672,413 

261,310 

1,894,160 


206,214 

193,041 

350,122 

120,773 

62,496 

57,668 

113,1^ 

503,936 

12,937 

18,523 

44,716 

130,704 

6,216,258 


664,483 

739,397 

1,186,790 

1,062,116 

566,750 

625,231 

189,064 

1,182,437 

179,060 


4,895 

7,506 

3,375 

22,756 

6,176 

3,169 

1,610 

975 

36,456 

31,940 

60,116 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


8TATB  OB  TERRITORT. 


Continental  United  States. 


North  Atlantic  division. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 


Soath  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florida..... 


North  Central  division.. 


Ohio 

Tn^lftfift , 

nUnob 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

KftHMff 


Soath  Central  division. 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi.. 
Louisiana.. 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma  1. 
Texas 


Western  division. 


Montana. . . . 

Idaho 

Wyoming. . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arlsona 

Utah 

Nevada. 

Washington. 

Oregon 

Califomia 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


47,910 


3,143 


237 

87 

94 

358 

78 

154 

937 

356 

842 

14,562 


16 

140 

80 

2,402 

754 

3,000 

2,296 

4,663 

1,211 

6,766 


637 

577 

1,103 

434 

206 

248 

423 

3,184 

72 

87 

210 

583 

22,666 


2,234 
2,376 
3,884 
3,586 
2,021 
2,534 
1,161 
4,870 

773 


26 

45 

19 

87 

62 

15 

10 

4 

159 

131 

215 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


44,357 


3,043 


226 

85 

92 

349 

76 

153 

917 

348 

797 

13,963 


16 

130 

61 

2,322 

626 

2,896 

2,262 

4,517 

1,133 

6,273 


611 
560 
1,062 
422 
201 
217 


1,964 

59 

75 

197 

512 

20,402 


2,089 
2,241 
3,762 
3,484 
1,961 
2,199 
771 
3,905 

676 


Value 
reported. 


1133,781,179 


20 

39 

16 

81 

81 

14 

9 

4 

145 

114 

203 


49,845,458 


1,132,377 

790,700 

649,850 

8,657,875 

1,209,096 

2,247,300 

18,729,206 

5,310,580 

11,118,474 

25,642,099 


223,300 
1,280,233 
1,851,400 
5,912,681 
1,326,293 
3,917,266 
3,264,871 
6,595,033 
1,271,072 

26,559,192 


4,499,453 

2,394,138 

5,378,719 

2,497,420 

1,141,148 

1,413,158 

1,866,170 

4,830,347 

190,475 

260,722 

680,760 

1,406,687 

27,387,458 


4,271,239 
3,737,984 
4,260,263 
3,678,140 
2,340,332 
2,062,379 
1,061,556 
6,975,615 

4,346,972 


141,574 

107,225 

66^600 

624,825 

67,350 

65,800 

65,650 

25,350 

809,322 

522,150 

1,851,126 


DEBT  ON  CHUKCH 
PSOPBBTT. 


Num- 
berof 
organi- 
zations 
report- 
ing. 


5,872 


887 


23 

11 

7 

115 

17 

41 

219 

171 

283 

1,573 


3 

51 

40 

337 

66 

256 

349 

460 

111 

913 


100 
86 

163 
84 
39 
46 
81 

165 
18 
13 
30 
88 

2,385 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


18,145,890 


166 
179 
436 
360 
304 
239 
143 
458 

214 


9 

13 

3 

32 

13 

6 

4 

2 

55 

29 

48 


.4,191,295 


21,360 

16,253 

13,980 

903,217 

92,940 

161,870 

1,373,589 

562,922 

1,045,164 

1,300,666 


5,660 
140,777 
215,966 
328,368 

73,582 
158,341 
102,423 
206,562 

68,977 

1,329,288 


184,334 

97,919 

440,243 

109,486 

60,780 

47,643 

111,571 

194,881 

12,904 

8,100 

11,174 

50,303 

1,016,491 


113,580 
138,011 
151,019 
120,843 

91,749 
107,967 

70,153 
223,160 

806,150 


18,100 

6,128 

865 

62,736 
6,939 
6,015 
1,500 
1,000 

49,959 

25,738 
139,170 


PARSONAGES. 


Num- 
ber of 
organi- 
zations 
report- 
ing. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


4,561  18,645,944 


1,326 


104 

61 

79 

143 

26 

82 

484 

136 

211 

730 


3 

21 

4 

220 
43 
111 
123 
136 
79 

1,309 


118 
67 

302 

181 
80 
65 

150 
96 
28 
33 
75 

115 

1,066 


106 

98 

141 

147 

126 

96 

67 

803 

210 


10 
13 
3 
31 
9 
4 
1 
1 

39 
35 
64 


3,296,867 


189,800 
115,400 
148,300 
423,990 
87,700 
221,875 
1,139,800 
403,290 
568,712 

1,333,376 


9,500 

45,300 

8,800 

392,001 

96,900 

206,125 

206,715 

260,460 

101,575 

2,107,194 


212,475 
128,550 
420,310 
361,700 
180,150 
102,850 
251,160 
177,525 
44,550 
55,650 
111,040 
161,234 

1,553,247 


207,950 
193,800 
247,706 
238,005 
119,852 
96,185 
75,275 
384,475 

353,260 


23,950 

11,325 

7,600 

64,900 

9,350 

6,150 

3,000 

1,000 

57,100 

59,335 

109,550 


BUKDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


89,195 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


209 

83 

92 

349 

76 

145 

861 

345 

775 

12,657 


15 

127 

77 

2,224 

638 

2,670 

2,120 

3,852 

934 

5,605 


575 

517 

950 

394 

180 

210 

379 

1,673 

56 

74 

190 

497 

17,226 


1,585 
1,822 
3,131 
2,903 
1,716 
1,797 
795 
3,477 

682 


23 
89 
18 
83 
37 
15 
10 
4 

146 
99 

310 


41,165 


308,592 


2,935         3,225  |      50,061 


246 
88 
101 
896 
87 
159 
914 
388 
846 

13,267 


15 

146 

83 

2,410 

704 

2,813 

3,181 

3,961 

955 

6,184 


3,468 
1,096 
1,187 
7,850 
1,605 
3,318 

14,935 
6,366 

12,256 

88,061 


358 

1,667 

1,219 

19,229 

5,247 

19,506 

14,236 

21,648 

4,961 

58,958 


627 
544 

1,031 
437 
216 
263 
410 

1,780 

93 

96 

206 

529 

17,710 


1,658 
1,869 
3,219 
2,972 
1,774 
1,831 
811 
3,581 

779 


26 

41 

23 

99 

40 

15 

15 

5 

166 

106 

344 


7,414 
5,537 

10,819 
5,304 
3,111 
3,483 
4,381 

13,334 

504 

713 

1,915 

4,766 

103,973 


11,295 
11,799 
18,181 
15,425 

8,965 
10,733 

5,051 
33,514 

7,499 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


331 

357 

138 

1,159 

348 

137 

103 

89 

1,697 

1,053 

3,447 


3,790,624 


436,094 


19,055 

8,189 

8,147 

67,791 

13,461 

18,746 

138,425 

51,812 

110,468 

861,027 


2,487 

16,607 

13,913 

174,421 

40,008 

193,278 

150,068 

225,071 

45,089 

474,579 


59,807 

43,366 

92,901 

41,113 

17,017 

19,863 

80,841 

111,900 

4,487 

5,906 

14,534 

33,344 

963,260 


104,491 

106,849 

174,286 

152,025 

83.902 

92,018 

43,415 

206,330 

66,664 


3,300 
3,765 
1,172 

10,138 

3,145 

1,038 

1,006 

400 

13,919 
8,762 

33,011 
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NORTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 


HISTORT. 


After  the  withdrawal  of  the  southern  churches,  the 
Baptist  churches  of  the  North  continued  to  grow.  The 
intense  controversies  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  no 
longer  manifest.  Educational  institutions  developed 
and  there  came  to  be  a  general  unity  of  purpose 
and  of  life.  The  individualism  which  distingtiished 
earlier  times  gradually  gave  place  to  a  closer  asso- 
ciationalism.  Various  organizations  which  had  al- 
ready proved   their  value   elsewhere   were   adopted 


into  the  denominational  life,  all  tending  toward 
mutual  church  action.  The  Young  People's  Union 
rallied  the  forces  of  the  young  people,  both  for  church 
life  and  general  denominational  activity.  The  Bap- 
tist Congress  was  formed  for  the  consideration  of 
matters  affecting  the  general  welfare  of  the  churches. 
The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  which  had 
fallen  heir  to  the  foreign  work  of  the  general  con- 
vention, the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  and  other 
organizations,  were  carried  on  with  energy. 
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In  common  with  other  denominations,  the  Baptist 
churches  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  trend  toward 
denominational  union  and  fellowship.  Questions  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  a  closer  affiliation  with  the  Dis- 
ciples and  with  the  Free  Baptists.  As  yet  the  former 
movement  has  not  developed,  but  arrangements  have 
been  recently  perfected  with  the  Free  Baptists  for 
securing  harmony,  if  not  unity,  of  administration 
along  certain  lines  of  missionary  work. 

The  latest  movement,  manifest  throughout  the 
country,  in  church  life  as  well  as  in  business  and  pub- 
lic naatters,  is  that  for  centralization  of  administra- 
tion, in  the  interest  of  both  economy  and  efficiency. 
The  Baptist  churches  felt  this,  as  did  every  other 
denomination,  and  began  to  consider  whether  their 
benevolent  societies,  hitherto  in  some  respects  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  might  not  be  brought  into 
some  form  of  general  organization  which,  by  remov- 
ing poesibiiities  of  friction  and  securing  cooperation, 
would  make  for  greater  efficiency.  After  considera- 
ble discussion  a  move  in  this  direction  was  made  in 
1907,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  work  great  good  to  both 
the  activities  of  the  churches  and  their  general  de- 
nominational life. 

DOCTBINE  AND  POLITT. 

The  doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
churches  have  been  set  forth  in  the  statement  on  Bap- 
tists.^ In  general,  the  northern  churches  are  held  to 
be  less  rigidly  Calvinistic  in  their  doctrine  than  the 
southern  churches.  They,  however,  interchange  mem- 
bership and  ministry  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 
In  the  Northern  Convention,  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  white  and  colored  churches  is  not  as  sharply 
drawn  as  in  the  Southern.  There  are  colored  members 
of  white  churches,  and  colored  churches  in  white 
associations,  while  white  and  colored  associations 
mingle  more  freely. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  Northern  Bap- 
tist churches  is  carried  on  through  various  organi- 
zations. First  in  order  of  establishment  is  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Society,  which,  although  not 
confined  in  its  operations  to  the  northern  churches, 
is  classed  with  the  Northern  Convention,  as  its  head- 
quarters are  in  the  North.  This  society  has  three 
departments— publishing,  missionary,  and  Bible.  The 
missionary  department  employs  Sunday  school  and 
chapel  car  missionaries  and  colporters,  and  distributes 
Bibles  and  other  literature.  The  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  organized  in  1832,  employs 
general  missionaries  and  pastors  among  people  both 
of  English  and  foreign  tongues  in  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  aids  city  missions, 

*  See  Baptists,  page  46. 


builds  meetinghouses,  maintains  schools  for  negroes 
and  Indians,  and  promotes  general  evangelism.  Third 
in  order  is  the  Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  organized  in  1877,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  whose  object  is  primarily  the  employment  of 
women  missionaries  mainly  among  foreigners,  negroes, 
and  Indians,  and  the  maintenance  of  training  schools 
for  workers.  The  Women's  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  organized  in  the  same  year,  with 
'headquarters  in  Boston,  cooperates  with  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  has  no  dis- 
tinct corps  of  missionaries. 

Figures  for  these  different  organizations  for  the 
year  1906  follow:  American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety— agents,  166;  Sunday  schools  organized,  246; 
churches  established,  48;  receipts,  $159,433.  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Mission  Society — agents,  1,552; 
churches  aided,  2,487;  receipts,  (805,403.  Church 
edifice  department^ — churches  aided,  42;  receipts, 
$41,148.  Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society — 
agents,  207;  churches  aided,  44;  receipts,  $93,230. 
Women's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society — 
receipts,  $40,175.  Total  for  the  national  societies — 
agents,  1,925;  churches  aided,  2,573;  receipts, 
$1,139,389.  To  the  last  total  should  be  added 
$672,410  reported  for  state  mission  work,  making  a 
grand  total  of  $1,811  J99. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  by  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  organized  in 
Philadelphia  in  1814,  as  The  General  Missionary  Con- 
vention of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  Foreign  Missions.  Two  women's 
societies,  The  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  West,  both  organized  in  1871,  work  in 
connection  with  the  AmericanBaptist  Missionary  Union, 
and  the  statistics  include  the  three  societies.  The  fields 
occupied  are  India  (including  Burma  and  Assam), 
Siam,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. In  Europe  work  is  carried  on  in  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Finland,'  Denmark, 
Russia,  and  Norway,  but  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  assistance  in  the  training  of  ministers  and  in  the 
current  expenses  of  local  churches.  American  mis- 
sionaries are  not  sent  out,  and  the  whole  work  is  on 
a  different  basis  from  that  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
statistics  for  the  Asiatic  and  African  work  for  the 
year  1906  show  8  countries  occupied;  113  stations 
where  there  are  resident  missionaries;  578  American 
missionaries;  4,551  native  helpers;  1,294  churches  with 
137,438  members;  1,917  schools  with  53,850  scholars; 
50  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  treating  62,750  pa- 
tients; and  property  having  an  estimated  value  of 
$1,250,000.  The  total  income  was  $815,636,  derived 
as  follows:  General  donations  in  the  United  States, 
$443,510;  on  property  account,  $104,275;  other  items^ 
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$1,447;  from  the  women's  societies,  $178,875;  and 
legacies,  $87,529.  In  addition  to  this  total,  there  were 
received  from  donations  in  the  field,  $32,701,  and 
from  various  trusts  and  funds,  $79,816,  so  that  the 
grand  total  available  for  the  work  of  the  society  was 
$928,153.  The  European  work  was  carried  on  by 
1,905  agents;  and  the  reports  show  1,071  churches 
with  115,173  members,  659  Sunday  schools  with  a 
membership  of  96,819,  and  2  theological  schools  with 
42  students.  The  total  amount  contributed  by  these 
European  missions  for  self-support  was  $482,803,  and 
for  benevolences,  $24,709. 

The  educational  work  under  the  care  of  Baptists  af- 
filiated with  the  Northern  Convention  includes  65  col- 
leges, academies,  etc.,  with  19,983  pupils;  their  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  $20,995,075 ;  they  have  endowments 
amounting  to  $24,198,724,  and  during  1906  received 
contributions  amounting  to  $9,921,097.  Included  in 
this  number  are  8  theological  seminaries,  reporting 
90  teachers,  818  students,  and  property  valued  at 
$881 ,456,  and  endowments  of  $3,700,892.  The  remain- 
ing 57  schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  colleges  or  acade- 
mies, although  a  certain  number  of  elementary  schools 
are  conducted  in  the  Southern  states  for  the  colored 
people. 

The  philanthropic  institutions  either  controlled  by 
or  identified  with  the  Northern  Baptist  churches  are 
41  in  number,  including  7  hospitals,  19  orphanages, 
and  15  homes  for  the  aged.  No  estimate  is  available 
as  to  the  number  of  inmates.  The  value  of  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  these  institutions  is  estimated  at 
$2,487,000.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  churches 
which  engage  in  institutional  or  general  work;  thus 
a  single  church  in  Philadelphia  includes  among  its 
activities  a  college,  a  theological  and  training  school, 
and  a  hospital. 

The  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  America  cor- 
responds to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and 
reports  6,801  societies  with  272,040  members.  There 
are,  in  addition,  3,457  Endeavor  societies  with 
172,850  members,  making  a  total  of  10,258  societies 
and  444,890  members.  A  large  number  of  other 
organizations  exists,  including  mission  bands.  Brother- 
hoods of  Andrew  and  Philip,  classes  of  various  kinds, 
and  unions,  for  which  accurate  statistics  are  not 
available. 

The  publishing  interests  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
churches  are  extensive.  First  in  the  list  comes  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Society,  which,  in  addition  to 
general  publications,  issues  25  Sunday  school  papers 
and  periodicals,  with  an  annual  circulation  of 
50,000,000  copies,  and  maintains  branches  and  agen- 
cies in  the  large  cities  of  this  country  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  Since  1883  it  has  been  the  recognized  Bible 
society  of  the  denomination.  The  receipts  of  the  j 
publishing  or  business  department  for  1906  are  re-  j 
ported  as  $768,686,  an  increase  of    about  $130,000  ! 


over  those  for  1900.  In  addition,  the  German  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland, 
publishes  6  papers  and  periodicals,  and  re]K)rts  for 
the  year  receipts  of  $43,629.  The  Baptist  Young 
People's  Union  publishes  monthly  magazines  and  text- 
books for  use  in  the  associations,  in  the  conduct  of 
Bible  classes,  etc.,  and  reports  receipts  of  $38,366. 
Recently,  however,  the  publishing  work  of  this  organ- 
ization was  transferred  by  purchase  to  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society. 

Other  organizations  identified  with  the  churches 
are  the  American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  organized 
in  1853,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia;  the 
Backus  Historical  Society,  organized  in  the  same  year, 
with  headquarters  at  Newton  Center,  Mass. ;  the  Bap- 
tist Congress,  organized  in  1882,  with  headquarters 
at  New  York,  meeting  annuaUy  for  the  discussion  of 
themes  bearing  upon  denominational  or  general 
Christian  life  and  work;  and  the  American  Baptist 
Education  Society,  organized  in  1888,  having  for  its 
object  the  assistance  of  Baptist  educational  institu- 
tions. There  is  also  the  General  Committee  on  Chris- 
tian Stewardship,  organized  in  1902  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasizing  regular  and  systematic  giving  among 
Baptists.  The  receipts  of  this  committee  for  the 
year  1906  were  $5,411.  The  latest  organization  is  the 
General  Baptist  Convention,  organized  in  1905,  which 
meets  every  three  years  for  the  discussion  of  general 
denominational,  moral,  and  religious  questions. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Con- 
vention at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from 
the  returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are 
given  by  states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables 
which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  conven- 
tion has  8,272  organizations,  forming,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  47  unassociated,  424  associations  (grouped 
under  convention  headings),  located  in  35  states 
and  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of 
these,  3,988  are  in  the  North  Central  division  and 
2,913  in  the  North  Atlantic  division.  The  state  hav- 
ing the  largest  number  is  Illinois  with  945;  next  in 
order  are  New  York,  924 ;  Pennsylvania,  739 ;  Indiana, 
489;  Ohio,  474;  Kansas,  445. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
1,052,105;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  7,652 
organizations,  about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  8,244  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  2,584,801,  as  reported  by  7,625 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $74,620,025, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$5,149,678;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  254  organ- 
izations; and  2,581  parsonages  valued  at  $5,535,612. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  7,346  organiza- 
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tions,  number  8,220;  with  102,506  officers  and  teachers 
and  851,269  scholars. 

The  niunber  of  mmisters  connected  with  the  con- 
vention is  7,360.  There  are  in  addition  many  licen- 
tiates, but  the  actual  number  is  not  known. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  370  organizations,  252,080  com- 
municants, and  $25,095,521  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  here  given  do  not 
include  the  churches  belonging  to  the  colored  associa- 
tions.    It  was  the  judgment  of  the  Bureau  of  the 


Census,  and  it  was  concurred  in  by  representatives  of 
the  Northern  and  the  National  Baptist  conventions, 
that  Baptist  associations  composed  exclusively  of 
colored  organizations,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country, 
should  properly  be  included  in  the  National  Baptist 
Convention,  since  they  appear  to  be  claimed  by  that 
convention,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  also 
that  such  inclusion  would  not  affect  the  totals  for  the 
Baptist  denomination  as  a  whole,  including  the  three 
conventions.  For  this  reason  the  figures  are  not  en- 
tirely comparable  with  those  for  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


8XATB  OR  TBRRITORT. 


Total  for  denomioatlon 

NorUi  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

New  Haznpdilre 

VennoDt 

Ifawachoaettg 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pemuylvanla 

South  Atlantic  diyision 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  C<dtimbia 

West  Virginia 

North  Central  diyision 

Ohio 

Ttidiftna. .    . 

Illinois '.... 

IfJAhtgan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missoozi 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  division 

Montana. 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Utsh 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oreeon 

CalUomia 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


8,272 


2,913 


237 

86 

94 

332 

74 

141 

924 

286 

739 

635 


16 

4 

20 

596 

3,988 


474 

489 

945 

420 

206 

248 

390 

2 

72 

87 

210 

445 

736 


26 

45 

19 

87 

57 

15 

10 

4 

154 

129 

190 


OOMMXmiCANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


!  Number 
oforeanl- 
I  satfons 
reporting. 


8,247 


2,908 


237 

86 

94 

332 

74 

140 

921 

286 

738 

629 


16 

4 

20 

580 

3,975 


471 

489 

940 

420 

206 

248 

385 

2 

72 

87 

310 

445 

735 


36 

45 

19 

87 

57 

15 

10 

4 

154 

128 

190 


Total 

number 

reported. 


1,052,105 


488,458 


20,813 

9,721 

8,450 

72,891 

14,304 

25,317 

163,947 

54,354 

118,661 

62,350 


2,694 

252 

10,777 

48,636 

432,366 


64,635 

00,203 

118,884 

44,373 

19,414 

22,786 

39,393 

115 

4,506 

6,097 

16,805 

34,975 

68,922 


2,029 

2,331 

838 

12,917 

2,331 

1,034 

087 

316 

12,440 

11,099 

22,600 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


7,662 


2,735 


225 

6,600 

82 

3,104 

91 

3,009 

322 

22,352 

71 

4,771 

140 

9,651 

862 

54,935 

269 

18,396 

673 

39,572 

556 


14 
4 

18 
520 

3,663 


426 

448 

864 

400 

301 

232 

346 

2 

69 

84 

195 

406 


26 

42 

18 

82 

49 

15 

10 

3 

151 

120 

182 


Male. 


357,749 


162,290 


21,652 


632 

119 

3,635 

17,266 

149,752 


21,139 

22,250 

40,729 

14,781 

6,863 

8,283 

13,081 

40 

1,966 

2,341 

6,016 

12,254 

24,065 


663 

781 

298 

4,109 

776 

366 

330 

106 

4,754, 

3,743 

8,127 


Female. 


621,383 


295,601 


13,124 
6,094 
5,267 

46,508 
9,010 

15,666 
100,268 

33,573 

67,091 

34,121 


1,331 

133 

7,009 

25,648 

260,344 


37,432 

34,509 

66,166 

27,607 

12,444 

13,360 

22,587 

75 

2,526 

3,681 

10,067 

19,941 

41,227 


1,366 

1,396 

530 

7,713 

1,088 

668 

657 

189 

7,371 

6,638 

13,611 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporUng— 


Church 
edi- 
fices. 


7,729 


2,833 


226 

85 

92 

324 

73 

138 

906 

281 

709 

646 


16 
3 

18 
608 

3,727 


461 

477 

900 

408 

198 

216 

369 

2 

58 

75 

197 

362 

624 


20 

36 

16 

76 

27 

13 

8 

3 

138 

111 

177 


Halls, 
etc 


;  Number 
I  of  church 
I  edifices 
reported. 


254 


46 


3 
1 
1 
5 
1 
3 

13 
3 

17 

47 


2 
45 

113 


6 
5 

17 
7 
3 

11 
3 


4 

5 

5 

47 

48 


1 
3 
1 
6 
16 


6 
5 
8 


8,244 


3,088 


255 
101 

97 
367 

83 
147 
953 
324 
771 

566 


17 

3 

21 

525 

3,933 


497 

492 

946 

426 

209 

233 

383 

2 

79 

92 

303 

372 

667 


23 

38 

16 

78 

28 

13 

8 

4 

149 

114 

186 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 


7,625 


2,816 


2,584,801 


1,061,503 


226 

84 

92 

322 

73 

137 

900 

279 

704 

531 


15 

3 

17 

496 

3,663 


463 

476 

900 

391 

195 

212 

359 

2 

55 

73 

191 

357 

615 


19 

34 

16 

76 

36 

13 

8 

3 

138 

109 

174 


66,531 

27,580 

26,710 

148,081 

30,105 

48,233 

335,423 

125,550 

274,371 

183,907 


6,000 

810 

12,046 

166,063 

1,147,686 


163,896 

166,616 

309,767 

117,313 

52,396 

57,668 

107,172 

600 

12,937 

18,622 

44,716 

97,183 

171,715 


4,895 

7,505 

3,375 

22,755 

6,075 

3,169 

1,610 

976 

35,166 

31,440 

54,670 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OB  TEBBITORT. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vwmont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

West  Virginia 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Tndiftni*. 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

'Kansas 

Western  division 

Montana 

■    Idaho 

Wyoming 

C<Morado 

New  Mexico. : 

Arixona 

Utah 

Nevada. 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUlomla 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


8,272 


2,913 


237 

86 

94 

332 

74 

141 

924 

286 

739 

635 


16 
4 

20 
595 

3,988 


474 

489 

945 

420 

206 

248 

390 

2 

72 

87 

210 

445 

736 


26 

45 

19 

87 

57 

15 

10 

4 

154 

129 

190 


VALX7E   OP  CHUBCH 
PROPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


7,795 


$74,620,025 


2,843 


226 

85 

92 

326 

72 

140 

907 

281 

714 

546 


48,156,852 


1,132,377 

790,700 

649,850 

8,373,825 

1,167,950 

2,140,800 

18,649,331 

4,984,745 

10,267,274 

2,200,967 


16 

4 

18 

508 

3,759 


464 
479 
914 
408 
199 
217 
366 
2 

59 

75 

197 

379 

647 


20 

39 

16 

81 

30 

14 

9 

4 

140 

113 

181 


3,904,082 

2,147,363 

4,956,921 

2,465,470 

1,140,193 

1,413,158 

1,812,195 

1,800 

190,475 

260,722 

680,760 

1,138,845 

4,150,222 


141,574 

107,225 

66,600 

624,825 

66,550 

65,800 

65,650 

25,350 

789,722 

507,150 

1,689,776 


223,300  ' 
12,800 
888,500 
1,076,367 

20,111,984 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PEOPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1,557 


757 


23 

11 

7 

96 

14 

34 

215 

122 

235 

46 


3 

1 

7 

35 

552 


Amount 

of  debt 

rei>orted. 


$5,149,678 


56 
48 
114 
79 
37 
46 
71 


18 
13 
30 
40 

202 


9 

13 

3 

32 

13 

6 

4 

2 

52 

28 

40 


3,802,125 


21, 
16, 

13, 
808, 

79, 

147, 

1,347, 

493, 

874, 


360 
253 
980 
723 
440 
220 
601 
397 
151 


101,207 


5,650 

150 

35,600 

59,807 

963,794 


125,170 
61,416 

386,029 

107,811 
60,634 
47,643 

105,540 


PABSONAOBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


2,581 


1,307 


104 

01 

79 

142 

25 

80 

484 

129 

203 

37 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$5,535,612 


3 

1 

2 

31 

1,034 


12,904 

8,100 

11,174 

37,373 

282,552 


99 

56 

183 

177 

80 

65 

144 


18,100 

6,128 

865 

52,736 
6,939 
6,015 
1,500 
1,000 

48,484 

24,538 
116,247 


28 
33 
75 
94 

203 


10 
13 
3 
31 
9 
4 
1 
1 

39 
35 
57 


3,249,967 


189,800 
115,400 
148,300 
420,990 
82,700 
220,575 
1,139,800 
392,390 
540,012 

89,700 


9,500 

1,800 

7,500 

70,900 

1,849,685 


192,375 
110,950 
401,860 
258,000 
180,150 
102,850 
247,260 


44,550 

55,650 

111,040 

145,000 

346,260 


23,950 

11,325 

7,600 

64,900 

9,350 

6,150 

3,000 

1,000 

57,100 

59,335 

102,560 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTKD  BT 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATXON8. 


Number 

oforgani- 

zations 

reporting. 


7,346 


2,711 


209 

82 

92 

323 

72 

132 

850 

277 

674 

526 


15 

4 

20 

487 

3,457 


422 

431 

798 

381 

178 

210 

350 

2 

56 

74 

190 

365 

652 


22 
39 
18 
82 
36 
15 
10 
4 

141 
98 

187 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


8,220 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


8,001 


246 
87 
101 
370 
83 
146 
903 
320 
745 

592 


15 
4 

25 
648 

3,879 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


102,506        851,260 


48,149        408,605 


2,468 
1,093 
1,187 
7,567 
1,559 
2,191 

14,845 
5,855 

11,384 

5,370 


358 

43 

737 

4,232 

41,669 


471 

6,220 

455 

4,869 

875 

9,764 

424 

5,105 

214 

2,103 

263 

2,482 

381 

4,104 

2 

13 

93 

504 

98 

712 

206 

1,915 

397 

8,878 

748 

7,318 

26 

231 

41 

357 

23 

138 

99 

1,159 

39 

246 

15 

127 

15 

103 

5 

39 

161 

1,5T2 

104 

1,0« 

220 

2,297 

19,056 

8,166 

8,147 

65,271 

13,089 

17,584 

127,806 

47,631 

101,857 

42,950 


2,437 

271 

8,314 

31,928 

335,393 


50,929 

85,607 

40,614 

16,972 

19,862 

29,608 

76 

4,487 

5.908 

14,534 

28,233 

64,321 


2,309 
2,766 
1,172 

10,138 

2,136 

1,038 

1,005 

400 

13,794 
8,732 

20,832 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND 

ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


CONTENTION  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Total  for  denomination 

Arliona: 

Arizona 

Colorado: 

Onnniflon  Valley 

Midland 

Rocky  Moontain 

San  Luis  Valley 

SouUiem 

Soathwestem. 

Connecticat: 

AshfDTd 

Fairfield. 

Hartford 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Btonington  Union 

District  of  Colombia: 

Columbia. 

East  WashlxiEton  and  North  Idaho: 

Big  Bend. 

Camas  Prairie 

C<4nmMa. 

Mount  Pleasant 

Paknise 

Spokane. 

Unaasodated 

Idaho: 

£»t 

First 

DUnols: 

Alton 

Apple  Creek 

Aurora 

Bay  Creek. 

Big  Saline 

^toomfldd 

Bloomington 

Central 

Centralia 

Chicago 

Clear  Creek 

Dixon 

Fairfield. 

Franklin 

Oilman 

Oreene-Jersey  County 

Louisville 

Macoupin  County 

Mattoon 

Morgan-Soott 

Mount  Brie. 

Nine  Mile 

Olney * 

Ottawa. 

Palestine 

Peoria 

Quincy 

Rehoboth 

Rock  Island 

Rock  River 

Salem 

Salem,  South 

Saline 

Sandy  Creek 

Shelby 

Springfield 

U  nion 

Westflekl 

Williamson 

Indiana: 

Bediord 

Bethel 

Brownstown 

Central 

Coffee  Greek 

Gorrys  Prairie 

SvansrlUe 

Flat  Rock 

Fort  Wayne 

Freedom.. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


8,272 


16 

13 
11 
90 

8 
21 

4 

16 
24 
28 
32 
22 
10 

20 

10 
9 
7 
6 

12 

22 

3 

13 
17 

81 

16 

26 

7 

27 

27 
82 
17 
22 
75 

43 
11 
42 
29 
11 

28 
18 
22 
12 
15 

25 
34 
15 
24 
21 

29 
19 
26 
20 
15 

27 
26 
22 
23 

8 

23 
34 
13 
30 

17 
11 
14 
23 
20 

22 
16 
21 
11 
17 


COMMUNICANTS  OK  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
repwttng. 


8,247 


15 

13 
11 
80 

8 
21 

4 

le 

24 
28 
32 
22 
18 

20 

10 
9 
7 
6 
12 
22 
8 

13 
17 

31 
16 
26 
7 
27 

27 
82 
17 
22 
75 

43 
11 
42 
20 
11 

28 
18 
22 
12 
15 

25 
33 
15 
24 
21 

29 
19 
26 
20 
15 

27 
26 
22 
22 
8 

23 
34 
13 
27 

17 
11 
14 
23 
20 

22 

16 
21 
11 
17 


Total 
number 
reported. 


1,062,105 


1,034 

1,001 
1,903 
6,248 

291 
8,234 

240 

1,888 
3,600 
6,027 
7,610 
3,057 
3,136 

6,600 

418 
354 
586 
595 
1,054 
1,693 
223 

409 
1,152 

4,035 
1,569 
8,974 
652 
1,623 

3,712 
4,236 
1,360 
1,694 
23,394 

4,784 
1,668 
4,276 
4,284 
1,428 

3,779 
1,217 
2,277 
811 
2,094 

1,621 
4,007 
1,067 
2,885 
1,640 

4,883 
2,897 
2,032 
2,086 
2,816 

2,374 
2,254 
2,190 
2,248 
558 

4,767 
1,830 
1,146 
2,716 

1,600 
1,064 
1,614 
5,440 
2,044 

2,815 
1,527 
3,473 
1,884 
1,441 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


7,652 


15 

13 
10 
28 

8 
19 

4 

16 
24 
28 
32 
22 
18 

18 

10 
9 
7 
6 
11 
22 
3 

11 
16 

27 
14 
23 
7 
27 

27 
32 
17 
22 
73 

36 
10 
35 
9 
11 

23 
18 
22 
11 
15 

25 
33 
14 
24 
20 

28 
17 
24 
18 
14 

21 
22 
17 

18 
6 

23 
33 
12 
26 

16 
10 
14 
22 
19 

21 
12 
20 
8 
13 


Male. 


357,749 


366 

358 
365 

2,125 
114 

1,074 
73 

647 
1,347 
1,914 
3,054 
1,467 
1,222 

2,187 

166 
115 
246 
192 
390 
626 
77 

95 

415 

1,207 
618 

1,264 
239 
626 

1,380 

1,225 

618 

699 

8,046 

1,726 
506 

1,633 
803 
511 

1,293 
421 
920 
336 
802 

689 
1,545 
383 
994 
502 

1,707 

1,083 

731 

605 

983 

611 
738 
667 
764 
154 

1,760 
617 
418 
825 

672 
396 
624 
2,189 
853 

992 
304 
1,308 
593 
465 


Female. 


PLACES  or  WOBSEIP. 


621,383 


668 

643 

791 
8,938 

177 
1,997 

167 

1,241 
2,343 
8,113 
4,565 
2,490 
1,914 

4,879 

252 
239 
340 
403 
604 
1,067 
146 

184 
713 

2,214 
856 

2,237 
413 
997 

2,332 

2,229 

842 

995 

13,080 

2,393 

885 

2,181 

1,178 

917 

2,116 
796 

1,357 
450 

1,292 

932 
2,462 

611 
1,891 

979 

2,946 
1,707 
1,126 
1,315 
1,767 

1,075 
1,113 
1,071 
1,150 
228 

3,007 

1,159 

644 

1,214 

805 

663 

000 

3,211 

1,112 

1,743 

770 

1,005 

1,081 

655 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


7,720 


13 

11 
11 
25 

6 
18 

4 

16 
22 
28 
31 
22 
10 

17 

7 
6 
6 
5 
10 
20 
2 

11 
15 

30 
16 
26 
7 
25 

27 
32 
17 
21 
74 

42 
11 
38 
20 
11 

23 
18 
21 
11 
15 

23 
31 
15 
23 
20 

20 
10 
24 
10 
14 

25 
26 
22 
20 
8 

23 
31 
13 
30 

17 
11 
14 
23 
20 

10 
16 
21 
11 
17 


Halls, 
etc 


254 


3 
1 
1 


1 

1 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


8,244 


13 

11 
11 
28 

6 
18 

4 

17 
25 
20 
33 
22 
21 

20 

7 
6 
6 
5 
12 
20 
2 

U 
16 

33 
16 
26 
7 
25 

20 
37 
17 
21 

84 

42 
11 
38 
20 
18 

24 
18 
21 
11 
15 

23 
81 
15 
25 
20 

32 

10 
24 
22 
14 

25 
26 
22 
20 
8 

27 
31 
13 
31 

17 
11 
14 
24 
20 

23 
16 
21 
12 
17 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capad^ 
reported. 


7,625  ;  2,584,801 


13 

11 
11 
26 

6 
18 

4 

16 
21 
28 
31 
22 
10 

16 

7 
6 
6 
5 
10 
20 
2 

0 
15 

80 
16 
25 
7 
25 

26 
82 
17 
21 
74 

42 
11 
38 
20 
11 

28 
18 
20 
11 
15 

23 
31 
15 
23 
20 

20 
18 
24 
10 
14 

24 
26 
22 
17 
8 

23 
31 
13 
20 

17 
11 
14 
23 
20 

10 
16 
21 
11 
17 


3,160 

2,106 
3,250 
10,066 
1,580 
4,730 
1,076 

4,776 
7,470 
0,870 
12,710 
7,408 
6,000 

0,206 

1,826 
1,620 
1,260 
1,215 
2,846 
6,105 
240 

1,100 
3,705 

0,516 
8,050 
8,440 
1,000 
0,016 

0,000 

10,280 

4,806 

6,576 

40,401 

15,050 

3,726 

13,050 

11,300 

3,450 

6,266 
6,560 
6,380 
8,200 
5,050 

6,150 
0,160 
4,726 
6,006 
6,000 

10,700 
5,665 
7,110 
6,000 
5,200 

6,075 
8,075 
7,750 
4,101 
1,835 

0,175 
10,000 

4,260 
10,450 

4,650 
4,700 
5,300 
0,365 
6,225 

8,175 
5,100 
8,000 
4,400 
4,260 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


CONVENTION  AND  ASSOCUTION. 


Indiana— Continued . 

Friendship 

Harmony 

Indianapolis 

Johnson  County . . 
Judson 


Laughery . . 
Logansport. 
Lone  Run. . 


ix>ng  n 


MonticeUo 

Mount  Zion . . 
Northeastern . 
Northern 


Orleans 

Perry  County 

Salamonie 

Sand  Creek. . . 


Tippecanoe 

Union 

White  Lick 

Whitewater  VaUey 
Iowa: 

Atlantic 

Burlington 

Cedar  Valley 

Centerville , 

Central 


Danish-Norwegian , 

Davenport 

Dubuque 

East  Grand  River . 
East  Nodaway 


Eden 

English  River, 

Fox  River 

German 

Iowa  Valley . . . 


Keokuk.. 

Linn 

Murray . . 
Northern. 


Oskaloosa 

Sioux  Valley . 
SouUiwestem . 
Swedish 


Upper  Des  Moines . 

Washington 

Western 

Unassociated 

Kansas: 

Arkansas  Valley . . 

Blue  Valley 

Central 

Chicaskia 

Fall  River 


Fort  Scott. . . . 

German 

Jewell 

Kansas  River. 
Miami 


Missouri  River . 
Mound  Citv . . . 
Neosho  Valley . 
Ninnescah ...%. 
Northeast 


Oberlin 

Republican  Valley , 
Solomon  Valley . . . 
South  Central 


South  Concord 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Swedish 


Upper  Solomon  Valley . 

wakeeney 

Wahiut  Valley 

Unassociated 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MKMBEB8. 

« 

Total 

Sex. 

number 

of  organi- 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

sations. 

Nimiber 
of  organi- 
sations 

Male. 

Female. 

i 

reporting. 

1 

28! 

28 

2,979 

24 

1,135 

1,669 

19 

19 

2,153 

17 

760 

1,238 

9 

9 

865 

6 

220 

344 

5 

5 

621 

3 

130 

199 

26 

26 

3,010 

25 

1,182 

1,758 

15 

15 

1,793 

15 

605 

1,008 

25 

25 

3,230 

23 

1,232 

1,873 

16 

16 

1,765 

15 

701 

1,000 

15 

15 

1,740 

15 

655 

1,001 

16 

16 

1,311 

12 

374 

403 

13 

13 

972 

12 

420 

527 

7 

7 

806 

5 

240 

448 

11 

11 

2,466 

11 

879 

1,587 

12 

12 

1,720 

12 

680 

1,040 

9 

9 

388 

9 

144 

239 

11 

11 

1,866 

10 

698 

1,085 

18 

18 

2,244 

18 

908 

1,336 

10 

10 

2,078 

9 

715 

1,125 

22 

22 

2,570 

22 

967 

1,603 

22 

22 

2,023 

22 

781 

1,242 

7 

7 

658 

7 

233 

425 

11 

11 

803 

10 

310 

434 

12 

12 

1,065 

12 

380 

685 

34 

34 

3,875 

33 

1,385 

2,412 

13 

13 

1,625 

9 

554 

851 

16 

16 

2,740 

12 

806 

1,634 

13 

13 

1,013 

13 

437 

576 

10 

10 

2,009 

10 

617 

1,392 

16 

16 

1,666 

13 

504 

858 

10 

10 

562 

0 

196 

255 

16 

15 

1,658 

13 

423 

653 

19 

17 

1,640 

16 

619 

973 

12 

11 

809 

11 

534 

13 

13 

800 

8 

173 

351 

14 

14 

1,579 

11 

601 

691 

10 

10 

1,635 

7 

428 

746 

12 

12 

1.350 

12 

488 

862 

9 

9 

1,272 

9 

460 

812 

12 

12 

917 

12 

226 

529 

24 

24 

1,532 

18 

440 

801 

15 

15 

1,474 

14 

519 

905 

24 

24 

1,803 

23 

609 

1,043 

17 

17 

2,598 

16 

718 

1,400 

15 

14 

963 

14 

337 

626 

25 

25 

2,425 

24 

879 

1,531 

11 

11 

778 

10 

246 

502 

8 

8 

787 

8 

261 

526 

1 

1 

130 

1 

50 

80 

21 

21 

1,488 

19 

573 

810 

14 

14 

796 

11 

303 

401 

17 

17 

1,380 

13 

310 

602 

23 

23 

1,350 

19 

391 

667 

19 

19 

765 

18 

268 

467 

14 

14 

1,674 

14 

606 

1,068 

17 

17 

1,330 

17 

588 

742 

10 

10 

570 

10 

257 

313 

14 

14 

2,754 

14 

954 

1,800 

29 

29 

2,860 

27 

1,099 

1,668 

22 

22 

3,352 

21 

1,122 

2,172 

12 

12 

970 

9 

287 

450 

9 

9 

054 

9 

312 

642 

10 

10 

527 

10 

212 

315 

24 

24 

1,753 

24 

706 

1,047 

19 

10 

1,097 

19 

455 

642 

14 

14 

1,077 

13 

394 

656 

13 

13 

813 

12 

284 

470 

14 

14 

OvV 

14 

260 

330 

11 

11 

632 

11 

240 

302 

27 

27 

2,496 

25 

760 

1,432 

25 

25 

807 

16 

240 

344 

14 

14 

827 

14 

356 

471 

16 

16 

497 

16 

200 

297  j 

8 

8 

276 

7 

92 

117  1 

26 

26 

3,274 

21 

953 

1,693  1 

3 

3 

57 

3 

23 

34. 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


28 

19 

9 

5 

26 

15 
23 
16 
15 

14 

13 

7 

10 

12 

7 

11 

18 

10 
20 
22 

7 

11 
12 
34 
12 
16 

11 
10 
16 
9 
15 

16 
10 
12 
14 

8 

11 

9 

12 

18 

15 
24 
17 
14 

25 

11 

8 

1 

16 
12 
16 
18 
14 

12 
16 
9 
13 
26 

21 
11 
9 
10 
24 

10 
12 
12 

7 

8 
25 
12 
12 

11 
4 

21 
1 


Halls, 
etc. 


3 
1 
1 
3 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 


4 
1 
1 
4 

1 
1 

4 
1 

1 
4 

3 
2 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


28 

19 

9 

5 

27 

15 
24 
16 
15 

14 

13 

7 

12 

12 

7 

12 
18 

13 
21 
22 

7 

11 
12 
34 
12 
17 

11 
14 
17 
9 
17 

16 
10 
12 
15 
8 

12 
10 
12 
19 

16 
24 
18 
14 

25 

11 

8 

1 

16 
12 
17 
18 
15 

12 
16 
9 
13 
26 

26 
11 
9 
10 
24 


Seating  capacity  of 
chu 


ng  capacity  c 
rch  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

SeaUng 
capacity 
reported. 

28 

8,651 

19 

5,540 

9 

2,560 

4 

1,470 

26 

« 

9,150 

15 

4,725 

22 

8,175 

16 

4,900 

15 

6,400 

14 

3,700 

13 

3,760 

7 

2,150 

10 

4,500 

12 

4,675 

7 

2,150 

11 

5,475 

18 

6,360 

10 

4,660 

20 

8,500 

22 

7,560 

7 

2,050 

11 

2,875 

12 

3,100 

34 

11,055 

10 

3,445 

16 

5,475 

11 

2,485 

10 

4,830 

16 

4,650 

9 

2,750 

15 

v4,365 

15 

4,225 

10 

2,960 

12 

2,900 

13 

3,650 

8 

3,190 

11 

4,000 

9 

3,516 

10 

2,410 

17 

4,460 

13 

4,681 

24 

5,120 

17 

6,135 

14 

3,400 

24 

6,245 

11 

2,916 

8 

2,645 

1 

300 

15 

3,700 

12 

2,600 

16 

5,160 

18 

4,725 

14 

3,385 

12 

3,600 

16 

3,900 

9 

2,260 

13 
25 

21 

9 

9 

10 

24 


10 

10 

2,320 

12 

12 

3,060 

12 

12 

3,676 

7 

7 

1,935 

8 

8 

1,850 

26 

24 

7,250 

12 

12 

2,525 

13 

12 

2,766 

11 

11 

2,250 

4 

4 

660 

22 

21 

6,365 

1 

1 

300 

5,800 
7,400 

7,200 
2,526 
2,225 
2,320 
5,478 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


contknuon  and  AflsooAnoii . 


Maine: 

Aroostook 

Bowdotnham. 

,  Cumberland . . 

*  DammriscoUa. 
Hancock 


COMMTTinCANTS  OK  MEMBSR8. 


Total 
nomber 

lations. 


I 


Kennebec. 
Lincoln... 
Oxford.... 
Penobacot. 


Piscataquis 

Washington... 

York 

Unassocia^ed.. 
Massachoaetts: 
Barnstable.... 

Berkshire 

Boston,  East.. 
Boston,  North. 
Boston,  South. 


Boston,  West... 
Framinghain... 

Franklin 

Merrimac  River. 


Millers  River. 
Old  Colony. . 

Salem 

Taunton 


Wachusett . . , 
Westfleld  ... 

Wwccster 

Unassociated. 


Alpena. 

Detroit , 

Flint  River... 
Grand  Rapids. 
Grand  River. . 


Grand  Traverse. . 

Hillsdale 

Hunm 

Jackson 

Kalamasoo  Riw. 


Lenawee 

Marquette 

Muskegon 

Osceola 

Saginaw  Valley. 


St.  Joseph  River. . 
St.  Joseph  Valley. . 

Shiawassee 

Swedish,  Northern. 


Swedish,  Southern. 

Washtenaw 

Wajrnc 

Unassociated 

Minnesota: 

Central 

Dane-Norwegian . . 

German 

Lake  Superior 

Minnesota  Valley. . 
Northwestern 


Southeastern... 

Swedish 

Twin  City , 

Western 

Unassociated... 
Montana: 

Montana 

Nebraska: 

Blue  River 

Custer 

Danish 

First  Nebraska. 

German 


Grand  Island 

Loup  and  BIkhom , 

Nemaha 

North  Central 


20 
26 
20 
13 
25 

21 
23 
20 
25 

11 

23 

10 

1 

15 
17 
29 
24 
22 

24 
15 
11 
21 

10 
18 
22 
22 

23 

28 

26 

4 

25 
40 

17 
25 
16 

12 
14 
23 
26 
23 

13 
11 
15 
15 
30 

15 
12 
21 
15 

11 

11 

10 

4 

15 
21 
14 
5 
23 
25 

16 
70 
28 
12 
14 

26 

14 

11 

4 

16 

7 

10 
9 

18 
0 


Number 

oforgani'* 

satuuis 

reporting. 


20 
26 
20 
13 
25 

21 
23 
20 
25 

11 

23 

10 

1 

16 
17 
20 
24 
22 

24 
15 
11 
21 

10 
18 
22 
22 

23 

28 

26 

4 

25 
40 
17 
25 
16 

12 
14 
23 
26 
23 

13 
11 
15 
15 
30 

15 
12 
21 
15 

11 

11 

10 

4 

15 
21 
14 
5 
23 
25 

16 
79 
28 
12 
14 

26 

14 

11 

4 

16 

7 

10 
0 

18 
0 


Total 

number 

reported. 


1,716 
2,006 
2,480 
1,173 
1,553 

2,363 
2,700 
1,121 
1,951 

766 

1,500 

077 

325 

773 

3,704 

0,058 

10,076 

5,360 

8,280 

2,156 

820 

5,643 

887 
2,550 
5,001 
4,348 

3,240 

5,140 

4,772 

120 

1,202 
7,872 
2,385 
3,304 
1,737 

1,006 
1,208 
1,130 
3,454 
3,501 

1,744 

1,067 

761 

052 

3,773 

1,267 
745 

2,216 
606 

787 
1,613 
1,506 

132 

1,867 
1,374 
007 
763 
1,533 
1,479 

1,360 

6,077 

6.949 

534 

310 

2,020 

1,333 
685 
170 

1,847 

448 

1,431 
728 

1,438 
227 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


18 
26 
20 
13 
25 

21 
21 
17 
24 

0 

23 

8 

1 

15 
17 
20 
22 
22 

22 
14 
11 
18 

10 
18 
22 
22 

23 

26 

26 

4 

25 
48 
17 
25 
16 

12 
12 
21 
26 
22 

12 
11 
15 
15 
23 

13 
11 
21 
14 

11 

10 

18 

4 

14 

10 

14 

4 

19 
25 

16 
75 
28 
12 
10 

26 

14 
11 

4 
16 

6 

17 
9 

15 
0 


Male. 


614 
713 
804 
414 
404 

850 
771 
353 
558 

105 
385 
180 
155 

208 
1,286 
2,062 
2,480 
1,680 

2,747 
650 
287 

1,610 

330 

701 

1,678 

1,305 

1,046 

1,516 

1,604 

58 

463 
2,741 

818 
1,213 

506 

430 

376 

342 

1,120 

1,145 

357 
417 
315 
327 
1,002 

386 
278 
808 
273 

330 

426 

540 

60 

673 
464 
403 
150 
520 
407 

516 
2,415 
2,475 

180 
05 

663 

502 

284 

60 

684 

185 

400 
305 
440 
102 


PULCX8  or  WOBSHIP. 


Female. 


1,004 
1,383 
1,685 
750 
1,050 

1,504 

1,500 

615 

1,181 

476 

1,205 

586 

170 

565 

2,418 
6,006 
5,370 
3,680 

5,264 

1,465 

542 

3,462 

537 
1,768 
4,223 
3,043 

2,104 
2,783 
3,078 

71 

820 
5,111 
1,567 
2,181 
1,130 

657 

782 

678 

2,325 

2,144 

707 
650 
446 
625 
2,083 

840 

452 

1,406 

404 

448 

1,067 

807 

72 

1,151 
726 
504 
313 
888 
082 

844 

3,241 

4,474 

354 

135 

1,366 

831 
401 
101 
1,163 
218 

774 
423 
827 
125 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifloes. 


Halls, 
etc. 


17 
26 
10 
13 
20 

21 
23 
20 
24 

11 

22 

10 

1 

15 
17 
28 
23 
22 

23 
14 
11 
21 

0 
18 
22 
21 

23 

27 

25 

4 

21 
48 
16 
24 
16 

11 
14 
22 
25 
23 

13 
0 
15 
15 
30 

15 
12 
20 
12 

11 

11 

10 

3 

13 
16 
14 
5 
18 
22 

14 
74 
28 
11 
5 

20 

13 

10 

4 

14 

7 

17 
8 

18 
0 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


1 
3 


3 

1 


18 
27 
20 
15 
26 

27 
26 
20 
26 

13 

25 

12 

1 

10 
18 
28 
24 
22 

26 
15 
11 
25 

0 
20 
24 
27 

24 

30 

20 

4 

21 
56 
16 
26 
17 

11 
14 
22 
26 
25 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


17 
26 
10 
13 
20 

21 
23 
10 

24  I 

11  I 
22  I 
10 
1 

15 
17 
28 
22 
22 

23 
14 
10 
21 

0 
18 
22 
21 

23 
27 
25 

4 

21 
47 
16 
23 
15 

11 
14 
21 
25 
23 


14 

13 

10 

0 

15 

15 

16 

15 

32 

24 

16 

15 

12 

12 

21 

10 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

11 

10 

18 

3 

3 

15 

13 

17 

15 

16 

14 

5 

4 

21 

18 

24 

21 

14 

14 

78 

.  73 

32 

28 

11 

11 

5 

5 

23 

10 

13 

13 

10 

10 

4 

4 

14 

14 

7 

7 

17 

17 

0 

8 

18 

17 

0 

8 

4,325 
7,862 
6,370 
3,225 
6,255 

7,726 
7,064 
5,006 
6,080 

2,014 

6,026 

3,180 

750 

4,620 

6,450 

16,080 

17,004 

10,758 

10,600 
6,210 
2,226 

10,428 

2,750 

6,701 

12,770 

11,166 

7,716 
10,046 
11,206 

1,066 

4,357 
17,810 
4,726 
7,050 
6,000 

2,530 
4,446 
3,046 
7,666 
7,760 

6,026 
3,660 
3,200 
3,350 
8,100 

3,826 
2.826 
7,226 
3,100 

2,250 

3,560 

4,760 

626 

4,237 
3,720 
3,186 
066 
3,536 
4,567 

3,640 
18,387 
13,662 

1,020 
800 

4,806 

3,026 
1,715 
530 
4,225 
1,780 

4,170 
1,810 
4,060 
1,066 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906--Contmued. 


OONYEMTIOX  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Nebraska— Continaed . 

North  Platte 

Nortbeastem 

Northwestern 

Omaha 

Republican  Valley 

South  Central 

Swedish 

York 

New  Hampshire: 

Dublin 

Meredith 

Mllford 

Newport 

Portsmouth 

Salisbury 

New  Jersey: 

Camden 

Central 

East 

MonmouUi 

Morris  and  Essex 

North 

Trenton 

West 

Unassociated 

New  Mexico: 

Lincoln 

Portales 

Santa  Fe 

New  York: 

Allegany 

Black  Kiver 

Broome  and  Tioga 

Buffalo 

Canlsteo  River 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

Chemung  River 

Chenango 

Cortland 

Deposit 

Dutchess 

Essex  and  Champlala. 
Franklin 

Genesee 

Hudson  River,  Central 
Hudson  River,  North. 

Lake  George 

Livingston 

Long  Island 

Madison 

Mohawk  River 

Monroe 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orieans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Rensselaerville 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Seneca 

Southern 

Stephentown 

Steuben 

Union 

Washington  Union 

Wayne 

Worcester 

Yates 

Unassociated 

North  Dakota: 

German 

North  Dakota 

Northwestern ; . . . 

Norwegian 

Red  River  Valley 

Swedish 

Unassociated 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

cations. 


8 
13 

8 
20 

10 
12 
10 
12 

10 
11 
18 
13 
16 
17 

50 
24 
32 
23 
24 

52 

24 

43 

5 

25 
20 
12 

16 
26 
32 
42 
6 

15 
20 
20 
31 
21 

10 
15 
11 
13 
17 

22 
30 
38 
11 
12 

71 
18 
12 
37 
11 

28 
22 
14 
10 
14 

16 
13 
18 
24 
15 

71 
7 

16 
13 
25 

14 

16 

10 

2 

15 
13 
10 
14 
13 
8 
1 


COMMUNICANTS  OK  MXMBEBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 


zations 
reporting. 


8 
13 

8 
20 

10 
12 
10 
12 

10 
11 
18 
13 
16 
17 

50 
24 
32 
23 
24 

52 

24 

43 

5 

25 
20 
12 

15 
26 
32 
42 
6 

15 
20 
20 
31 
21 

10 
15 
U 
13 
17 

22 
38 
38 
11 
12 

71 
18 
12 
35 
11 

28 
22 
14 
10 
14 

16 
13 
18 
24 
15 

71 
7 
16 
13 
25 

14 

16 

10 

2 

15 
13 
10 
14 
13  1 

8  ! 

1  I 


Total 
number 
reported. 


204 

834 

468 

3,133 

675 
1,108 
1,210 

018 

077 
602 
3,306 
1,343 
1,516 
1,700 

10,804 
4,230 

10,076 
3,821 
5,102 

8,258 

5,102 

6,687 

175 

076 
774 
581 

2,111 
2,677 
4,801 
7,488 
442 

1,636 
2,838 
3,405 
5,078 
3,148 

2,323 
1,017 
1,237 
1,104 
2,245 

3,423 
5,038 
0,172 
627 
1,008 

22,053 
2,155 
1,816 
8,020 
1,800 

4,310 
4,830 
1,035 
1,768 
2,000 

1,701 
863 
1,881 
5,435 
2,455 

26,034 

624 

1,3(M 

1,506 

3,681 

1,603 

1,370 

1,721 

66 

2,213 
826 
378 
637 
696 
228 
14 


Sex. 


Number 
oforgani- 


Eatlons 
reporting. 


8 
11 

8 
17 

0 
12 
16 
12 

0 
10 
18 
11 
16 
17 

55 
20 
28 
23 
21 

51 

24 

42 

5 

21 
17 
11 

14 
26 
32 
40 
6 

15 
10 
27 
30 
18 

19 

13 

9 

12 
17 

20 
34 
36 
11 
11 

69 
16 
12 
35 
10 

26 
22 
14 
9 
14 

14 
12 
18 
22 
14 

60 
7 

16 
8 

23 

14 

13 

10 

2 

15 

13 

8 

13 

13 

8 

1 


Male. 


77 

285 

185 

1,030 

208 
433 
415 
302 

305 
238 
1,124 
338 
492 
603 

3,630 
1,084 
3,542 
1,322 
1,817 

2,n2 

1,706 

2,522 

61 

254 
301 
221 

655 

1,693 

2,576 

100 

596 

755 

1,093 

2,081 

1,126 

810 
354 
424 
330 
845 

1,090 

1,760 

2,020 

189 

271 

7,247 
739 
593 

3,222 
694 

1,347 

1.591 

712 

537 

692 

633 
294 
678 
1,800 
766 

9,030 
213 
467 
377 

1,147 

516 

390 

771 

23 

1,009 
340 
123 
244 
258 
104 
6 


Female. 


127 

481 

283 

1,050  I 

392 
675 
652 
616 

613 

405 

2,272 

500 

1,024 

1,187 

6,381 
1,703 
5,004 
2,400 
3,216 

5,446 

3,295 

4,016 

114 

.  343 
405 
340 

1,176 
1,707 
3,198 
4,508 
252 

1,040 
1,404 
2,199 
3,850 
1,816 

1,504 
620 
660 
717 

1,400 

1,844 

3,601 

5,668 

438 

623 

13,996 
1,284 
1,223 
5,698 
1,019 

2,808 
3,248 
1,223 
780 
1,308 

1,023 
499 
1,203 
3,396 
1,551 

15,371 

411 

837 

660 

2,164 

1,177 

712 

060 

43 

1,204  ! 
486  I 
167  I 
277  I 
438 
124  < 
8  I 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


4 

12 

7 

20 

10 
12 
19 
12 

10 
11 
18 
13 
16 
16 

50 
24 
30 
23 
24 

52 

23 

42 

4 

12 

7 
8 

16 
26 
32 
42 
6 

16 
20 
29 
30 
21 

19 
13 
11 
13 
17 

20 
38 
37 
11 
12 

71 
18 
12 
36 
11 

28 
22 
14 
10 
14 

16 
13 
18 
24 
15 

63 
7 
16 
12 
24 

14 

16 

10 

2 

14 

12 

6 

0 

12 

7 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


6 
10 


8 


4 

12 

7 

23 

10 
13 
20 
12 

10 
15 
22 
14 
20 
10 

70 
24 
35 
28 
31 

54 

31 

47 

4 

13 

7 
8 

16 
28 
32 
45 
6 

16 
20 
30 
30 
22 

10 
13 
11 
13 
17 

21 
39 
44 

11 
12 

79 
19 
12 
39 
12 

30 
22 
14 
10 
16 

16 
13 
18 
24 
16 

70 
8 
17 
12 
28 

14 

16 

10 

2 

41 

12 
6 
9 

12 
7 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Nu^f  1  Seating 
reporthig.'^P^"®^ 


4 

12 

7 

17 

9 
12 
10 
12 

10 
11 
18 
12 
16 
16 

58 
24 
30 
23 
23 

52 

23 

42 

4 

12 

7 
7 

15 
26 
32 
42 
6 

15 
20 
29 
28 
21 

19 
13 
11 
13 
17 

20 
37 
87 
10 
12 

71 
18 
12 
36 
11 

28 
22 
14 
10 
14 

16 
13 
18 
24 
16 

63 
7 
16 
11 
24 

14 

16 

10 

2 

13 

12 

6 

8 

11 

7 


550 
2,505 
1,375 
5,400 

1.865 
3,175 
4,170 
3,125 

3. 225 
2,530 
7,445 
3,600 
4,000 
5,630 

23,405 
10,105 
21,785 
9,540 
10,506 

10,504 

12,300 

17,250 

1,075 

2,200 
2,065 
1,750 

4,800 
8,600 
0,385 
18,335 
1,750 

4,250 
5,948 
9,145 
8,945 
6,330 

6,560 
2,839 
3,150 
3,525 
5,470 

6,026 

14,650 

18,000 

1,650 

3,400 

38,310 
5,440 
4,300 

14,055 
3,510 

10,190 
8,900 
4,150 
3,000 
4,122 

4,250 
3,200 
6,415 
9,825 
4,646 

41,899 
2,050 
4,726 
2,760 
7,360 

4,230 

4,100 

2,865 

250 

6,850 
3,025 

850 
1,335 
2,295 

082 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  OOBOiUNIOANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


CONTENTIOIC  AlTD  ASSOCIATION. 


Total 

number 

oforgani'- 

lations. 


Northern  and  Central  Califdmia  and  Nevada: 

Clear  Lake 

Eastern  Sierra 

Pacific 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  River 


San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin , 

San  Jose , 

Unassociated 

Northwest  Washington: 

Bellingham  Bay 

CowUU , 

German  Pacific , 

Northwestern 

Norwegian- Danish . . 

Puget  Soond , 

Swedish 

Ohio: 

Adams 

Ashtabula 

Auglaise 

Cambridge 

Central 


Clennont. . 
Cleveland. 

Clinton 

Columbus. 
Coshocton, 


Davton. 
Oallia.. 
Huron.. 
Jackson. 
Lorain.. 


Mad  River.... 

Mansfield 

MarietU 

Miami 

Mount  Vernon. 


Ohio 

Pomeroy. 
Scioto... 
Toledo... 


Trumbull. 

Wooster.. 

ZanesviUe. 


Zoar 

Oregon: 

Central 

Grande  Ronde. 

Middle 

Rogue  River.. 
Umatilla 


'  Umpqua 

West  Willamette. 

Western , 

Willamette , 

Pennsylvania: 

Abington 

AUeipeny  River. 

Beaver 

Bradford 

Bridge  water 


Center 

Central  Union... 

Clarion 

Clearfleld 

Delaware  Union. 


French  Creek.. 

Harrisburg 

Indiana 

Moncngahela 

North  Philadelphia. 


Northumberland . 

OU  Creek 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 


Reading. 
Ten  Mite. 
Tioga.... 
Wayne.. 


9 

7 

8 

12 

19 

24 
23 

17 
1 

11 
15 
19 
32 
5 
16 
13 

11 
12 
25 
15 
14 

11 
35 
18 
16 
14 

31 
11 
14 
9 
12 

20 
11 
25 
23 
24 

23 

5 

12 

26 

10 
12 
17 
11 

12 
15 
18 
10 
8 

19 

13 

6 

22 

33 
12 
17 
20 
16 

28 
32 
21 
25 
30 

20 
8 
21 
27 
47 

49 
26 

88 
74 

26 
20 
30 
18 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


Number 

ofofgani- 

sations 

reporting. 


9 

7 

8 

12 

19 

24 
23 

17 
1 

11 
15 
19 
32 
5 
16 
13 

11 
12 
25 
15 
14 

11 
35 
18 
16 
14 

30 
11 
14 
0 
12 

20 
11 
25 
23 
24 

23 

6 

12 

26 

10 
12 
17 
11 

12 
15 
18 
10 

8 

18 

13 

6 

22 

32 
12 
17 
20 
16 

28 
32 
21 
25 
30 

20 
8 
21 
27 
47 

40 
26 
88 
74 

26 
20 
30 
18 


Total 

number 

reported. 


625 

430 

829 

1,269 

1,253 

3,649 

2,018 

1,719 

112 

792 
718 
1,414 
3,063 
257 
1,905 
1,176 

805 
1,574 
2,343 
1,849 

726 

778 
7,685 
2,034 
2,770 
1,168 

6,232 
1,083 
1,420 
808 
1,288 

2,479 
1,450 
2,206 
6,994 
2,497 

3,188 

552 

1,431 

3,702 

1,865 
1,713 
2,409 
1,115 

1,180 

1,012 

803 

789 

451 

1,287 

1,218 

290 

3,430 

5,868 
805 
3,026 
1,456 
1,182 

2.778 
5.859 
1,877 
2,430 
4,664 

2,750 
1,021 
1,420 
3,200 
10,156 

6,326 

3,146 

37,837 

12,497 

3,068 
2,745 
2,731 
1,000 


Sex. 


Number  ' 
oforgani-i 
sations  ; 
reporting. 


9 

6 

7 

11 

18 

24 

20 

17 

1 

11 
14 
18 
31 
5 
16 
13 

11 
11 
24 
14 
12 

10 
33 
17 
14 
7 

28 
10 
14 
7 
12 

20 
10 
21 
23 
21 

14 

4 

12 

26 

8 
11 
17 
11 

11 
14 
18 
10 
8 

16 

12 

4 

22 

31 
11 
15 
19 
12 

27 
28 
19 
23 
28 

19 
8 
18 
20 
43 

40 
22 

74 
72 

24 
19 
80 
17 


Male. 


Female. 


997 
12,032 
4,420 

977 
1,168 
1,030 

319 


1,827 
20,126 
7,503 

1,826 

1,502 

1,701 

581 


PLACES  or  WOBSmP. 


160 

456 

144 

267 

274 

505 

429 

809 

422 

094 

1,368 

2,281 

658 

1,173 

648 

1,071 

38 

74 

302 

490 

205 

353 

556 

748 

1,159 

1,829 

114 

143 

722 

1,183 

552 

G24 

324 

481 

496 

1,024 

879 

1,367 

738 

967 

190 

336 

258 

430 

2,684 

4,632 

701 

1,321 

775 

1,380 

204 

435 

1,981 

3,814 

384 

547 

511 

900 

200 

501 

452 

836 

1,017 

1,462 

357 

678 

448 

900 

2,408 

4,496 

002 

1,482 

811 

1,225 

109 

245 

481 

950 

1,248 

2,454 

627 

1,057 

657 

1,141 

850 

1,550 

414 

701 

300 

538 

325 

619 

284 

519 

314 

475 

146 

305 

404 

831 

437 

725 

83 

123 

1,236 

2,194 

1,907 

3,063 

214 

458 

870 

1,601 

572 

854 

321 

501 

782 

1,421 

1,897 

3,306 

577 

1,023 

788 

1,230 

1,478 

2,992 

974 

1,773 

324 

697 

472 

763 

978 

1,646 

3,603 

6,166 

2,383 

3,043 

«   CMV* 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


8 

6 

7 

12 

18 

20 

22 

16 

1 

10 
12 
17 
30 
4 
16 
13 

11 
12 
24 
15 
12 

11 
36 
17 
16 
12 

31 
11 
14 
9 
11 

20 
11 
25 
23 
24 

23 

6 

12 

26 

8 
12 
17 
10 

11 

11 

16 

9 

7 

14 

10 

6 

21 

33 
11 
17 
18 
16 

27 
32 
21 
24 
30 

20 
8 
21 
27 
45 

48 
25 
83 
68 

24 

20 
28 
17 


HalU, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

rex>orted. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2 

1 
1 


1 
4 
3 


1 
1 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


9 

7 

8 
13 
19 

20 

23 

17 

1 

11 
12 
18 
37 
4 
16 
15 

11 
13 
24 

16 
12 

11 
40 
18 
17 
12 

37 
11 
14 
0 
15 

20 
11 
26 
30 
24 

24 

6 

16 

30 

8 
12 
17 
11 

11  . 
11 
17 
9 

7 

14 

10 

6 

22 

33 
11 
18 
18 
16 

30 
37 
21 
28 
33 

20 
8 
21 
29 
63 

61 

25 

101 

77 

I 

27 
20 
28 

17 


7 

6 

7 

12 

18 

19 

22 

16 

1 

10 
12 
17 
30 
4 
16 
13 

11 
12 
24 
15 
12 

11 
34 
17 
16 
12 

31 
11 
14 
9 
11 

20 
11 
25 
23 
24 

16 

5 

12 

26 

8 
12 
17 
10 

11 

11 

16 

9 

7 

14 

10 

4 

21 

33 
11 
17 
18 
16 

27 
32 
21 
24 
28 

20 
8 
21 
27 
45 

48 
24 
81 
68 

24 

20 
28 
17 


1,520 
1,775 
2,060 
3,350 
4,830 

6,850 

6,615 

3,916 

250 

3,026 
2,600 
4,600 
7,910 
1,000 
4,185 
3,625 

3,350 
3,694 
7,925 
6,310 
2,950 

3,450 
17,696 
5,950 
6,250 
3,350 

13,076 
3,500 
4,120 
2,226 
3,700 

6,650 
3,850 
7,310 
13,290 
6,818 

5,105 
1,650 
4,700 
8,525 

3,300 
4,030 
7,800 
2,775 

3,150 
3,100 
3,300 
3,106 
1,786 

3,900 
2,350 
1,000 
8,000 

12,800 
3,135 
7,252 
4,818 
3,820 

8,495 

11,596 

6,575 

0,050 

12,294 

8,450 
2,950 
6,825 
9,475 
21,410 

17,430 

7,680 

57,362 

28,265 

8,225 
6,100 
6,500 
3,350 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


CONVENTION  AND  ASSOOATION. 


Pennsylvania— Continue . 

Welsh 

Welsh  Baptist 

Wyoming 

Unassociated 

Rhode  Island: 

Narrasansett 

Providence 

Warren 

South  Dakota: 

Black  Hills 

Central 

German 

Northttutem 

Northwestern 

Scandinavian 

Sioux  Falls ? 

Southern 

Unassociated 

Southern  California: 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Ana  Valley  and  San  Diego 

Santa  Barbara 

Utoh: 

Utah 

Vermont: 

Addison  County 

Danville 

Lamoille 

Shaftsbury 

Vermont  Central ^ 

Windham  County 

Woodstock 

West  VirKinia: 

Broad  Run 

Co€d  River 

Eastern 

ElkVaUey 

Qoshen 

Greenbrier 

Guyandotte 

Harmonv 

HarrisviUe 

Hopewell 

Judson 

Kanawha  Valley 

Mount  Pisgah 

Pan  Handle 

Parkersburg 

Raleigh 

Rockcastle 

Teays  Valley 

Twelve  Pole 

Union 

Unassociated 

Wisconsin: 

Central 

Dane-Norwegian 

Dodge 

Eau  Claire 

German 

JanesviUe 

La  Crosse  Valley 

Laliavette 

Maduon 

Milwaukee 

Richland 

Swedish 

Walworth 

Winnebago 

Wyoming: 

Big  Horn 

Wyoming 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


22 

12 

31 

6 

26 
24 

26 

9 
6 
12 
9 
6 

21 
9 

12 
1 

36 
22 
11 

10 

\ 

8 
17 
19 

8 
16 
15 

35 
18 
11 
31 
16 

35 
33 
39 
28 

37 
39 
53 
31 

12 
32 
33 
27 

28 
24 
33 

1 

22 
15 
10 
22 
19 

12 
11 
7 
12 
19 

1 
25 

11 
16 

10 
9 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEB8. 


Number 

oforgani- 

Eations 

reporting. 


22 

10 

31 

6 

26 
24 
26 

9 
6 
12 
9 
6 

21 
9 

12 
1 

36 
22 
11 

10 

9 
8 
17 
19 
8 
16 
15 

35 

18 
11 
30 
16 

34 
33 
39 

28 

37 
39 
53 
31 

12 
31 
32 
27 

27 

23 

33 

1 

22 
15 
10 
22 
19 

12 

11 

7 

12 
19 

1 
25 
11 
16 

10 
9 


Total 

number 

reported. 


3,105 

1,229 

2,641 

417 

3,636 
4,943 
5,876 

537 
438 
1,106 
558 
299 

1,109 

815 

880 

12 

6,702 

3,292 

593 

987 

529 
512 
1,445 
2,337 
752 
1,400 
1,354 

2,768 
1,577 
381 
1,346 
1,865 

3,430 
3,354 
2,576 
1,697 

2,974 
3,483 
3,129 
2,279 

1,342 
3,232 
2,671 
1,932 

2,285 

2,362 

4,053 

25 

1,397 

811 

763 

1,496 

1,966 

1,970 
1,025 
328 
1,166 
3,553 

33 
1,359 
1,223 
1,969 

173 
665 


Sex. 


Number 

of  organi- 
sations 

Male. 

reporting. 

22 

1,154 

8 

329 

24 

731 

6 

176 

24 

1,306 

23 

1,621 

26 

1,903 

9 

174 

5 

131 

12 

526 

9 

193 

6 

106 

20 

497 

9 

287 

11 

309 

1 

4 

36 

2,600 

20 

1,063 

11 

219 

10 

330 

9 

182 

8 

194 

17 

530 

19 

785 

7 

293 

14 

475 

15 

497 

26 

786 

18 

634 

10 

133 

30 

639 

15 

713 

26 

1,169 

33 

1,303 

30 

841 

26 

650 

35 

1,173 

37 

1,276 

50 

1,163 

30 

901 

12 

475 

30 

1,112 

27 

927 

22 

589 

23 

787 

11 

515 

29 

1,507 

1 

10 

22 

475 

15 

290 

10 

228 

22 

480 

19 

797 

12 

689 

10 

334 

7 

118 

12 

389 

19 

1,217 

1 

15 

22 

535 

11 

448 

15 

736 

9 

56 

9 

242 

Female. 


1,951 
517 

1,386 
241 

2,131 
2,908 
3,973 

363 
281 
580 
365 
103 

631 
528 
563 

8 

4,102 

1,752 

374 

657 

347 
318 
915 
1,552 
357 
853 
857 

1,202 
943 
178 
707 

1,102 

1,667 

2,051 

1,020 

957 

1,631 
1,872 
1,883 
1,212 

867 
2,097 
1,399 

861 

1,197 

659 

2,207 

15 

922 

521 

535 

1,016 

1,169 

1,^1 
681 
210 
777 

2,336 

18 

755 

775 

1,205 

107 
423 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organliations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


HaUs, 
etc. 


22 

8 

28 
4 

26 
24 
25 

8 
6 
11 
9 
6 

13 

9 

11 


33 
22 
11 

8 

8 
8 
17 
19 
8 
16 
15 

34 
14 
9 
24 
16 

34 
33 
34 
26 

35 
38 
30 
22 

12 
31 
23 
16 

26 
21 
31 


22 
14 
10 
22 
19 

11 
11 
7 
11 
18 

1 
22 
11 
15 

8 

8 


1 
2 
2 


3 

i 


2 
1 


2 
1 


1 

20 

5 


5 
1 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
^urdi  eoiflces. 


24 
8 

30 
4 

29 
28 
29 

8 
6 
19 
9 
6 

16 

9 

11 


34 
24 
11 

8 

8 
8 
17 
19 
9 
19 
16 

35 
14 
10 
24 
17 

34 
35 
34 
26 

35 
38 
30 
22 

16 
34 
23 

16 

26 
21 
36 


22 
14 
10 
22 
20 

11 
12 
7 
13 
20 

1 
23 
11 
18 

8 
8 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Seating 
»ps 
repo 


capacity 
rtea. 


22 
8 

27 
4 

26 
24 
25 

8 
6 
11 
8 
6 

12 
9 

a 


33 
21 
11 

8 

8 
8 
17 
19 
8 
16 
15 

34 
14 
9 
24 
16 

33 
33 
34 

26 


25 
11 
31 


22 
14 
10 
21 
19 

11 
11 
7 
11 
17 

1 
21 
11 
15 

8 
8 


8,150 

3,760 

7,965 

935 

7,160 
10,880 
12,600 

1,675 
1,200 
3,755 
1,732 
960 

3,350 
2,000 
2,300 


13,470 
7,335 
2,235 

1,610 

1,965 
1,960 
5,005 
5,070 
2,500 
4,170 
4,750 

11,250 
4,110 
2,025 
7,175 
5,850 

11,592 

11,010 

10,500 

9,125 


35 

11,410 

38 

12,714 

30 

7,930 

22 

7,350 

12 

4,412 

31 

10,275 

23 

8,400 

16 

5,850 

7,474 

3,600 

12,450 


4,936 
2,860 
2,810 
4,590 
4,555 

4,435 
2,610 
1,550 
3.370 
7,270 

250 
8,870 
2,800 
5,550 

1,525 
1,850 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


CONTKNTIOX  AND  ASSOCUTION. 


Total  for  deooinliiAtlon . 


Arisonm: 

Arlxona 

Oolondo: 

Oalmbon  VaDey . . 

Mkllaiid 

Rocky  Mountain. , 

San  Lois  Valley... 

Southern 

Southwestern 

Connecticut: 

Ashford 

Fairfield 

Hartlord 

New  Haven 

New  London , 

Stonfngton  U  nlon . 
Dtatrict  of  Columbia: 

Columbia. 


Wasbinfton  and  North  Idaho: 
Bend. 


Big 

Camas  Prairie.. 

Columbia 

Mount  Pleasant 

Pakniae 

Spokane 

Unassociated... 
Idaho: 

East 

First 

nUnote: 

Alton 

Apple  Creek 

Aurora 

Bay  Creek 

Big  Saline 


Bk)omfleld.. 
Bloomington. 

Central 

Centratta 

Chicago 


Qear  Creek. 

Dixon 

Fairfield... 
Franklin... 
Oilman 


Qieene-JoMy  County . 

Louisville 

Macoupin  County 

Mattoon 

Morgan-Scott 


Mount  Erie . 
Nine  Mile.. 

Olney 

Ottewa 

Palestiner.. 


Peoria 

Quincy 

Rehoboth... 
Rock  Island. 
Rock  River. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Salem 

Salem.  South. 

Saline 

Sandy  Creek. 
Shelby 


Springfield . . 

Union 

Westfleld.... 
WllUamson.. 
Indiana: 

Bedford 

Bethel 

Brownstown. 

Central 

Coffee  Creek. 


Currys  Prairie 

Evansville 

Flat  Rock 

Fort  Wayne. . . 
Freedom 


Friendship 

Harmony 

Indianapolis 

Johnson  County. 
Judson 


8,272 


TALUS  or  CHTTBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


15 

13 
11 
30 

8 
21 

4 

16 
24 
28 
32 
22 
19 

20 

10 
9 
7 
6 
12 
22 
3 

13 

17 

31 
16 
26 
7 
27 

27 
32 
17 
22 
75 

43 
U 
42 
29 
11 

28 
18 
22 
12 
15 

25 
34 
15 
24 
21 

29 
19 
26 
20 
15 

27 
26 
22 
23 

8 


23 
34 
13. 
30f 

17 
11 
14 
23 


22 
16 
21 
11 
17 

28 

19 

9 

5 

26 


7,795  $74,620,025 


14 

65,800 

13 

31,700 

11 

109,300 

26 

335,475 

8 

13,950 

19 

115,150 

4 

19,250 

16 

146,300 

24 

422,750 

28 

557,900 

31 

654,100 

22 

224,750 

19 

135,000 

18 


6 

5 
11 
21 

2 

12 
15 

31 
16 
26 
7 
25 

27 
31 
17 
21 

74 

42 
11 
39 
29 
11 

24 
18 
21 
11 
15 

24 
31 
15 
23 
21 

29 
19 
24 
19 
14 

25 
26 
22 
20 
8 

23 
32 
13 
30 

17 
11 
14 
23 
20 

20 
16 
21 
11 

17     ! 

28 
19 


9 

5 

26 


759,300 

17,500 

8,225 

23,200 

33,000 

36,300 

136,372 

2,200 

23,900 
48,600 

144,920 
26,900 

250,200 

7,750 

30,550 

214,800 

191,700 

33,200 

50,600 

1,896,387 

80.000 
100,250 
39,845 
47,775 
95,250 

73,145 
24,000 
42,450 
19,500 
82,400 

16,200 
74,840 
27,300 
168,200 
25,150 

296,330 
110,200 
20,150 
107,600 
153,930 

8&,829 
35,200 
43,275 
24,600 
11,200 

214,605 
23,000 
23,260 
33,350 

26,800 
54,800 
31,700 
453,500 
26,400 

84,900 
44,450 
111,900 
87,750 
34,700 

56,300 
47,838 
20,000 
10,800 
83,150 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


PABSONAOES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1,557 


6 

4 

4 

13 

1 

7 

3 

1 

10 

11 

6 

5 

1 


4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
12 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


15,149,678 


6 
3 


3 
2 
2 


3 

2 

1 

45 

5 
1 
1 
2 
3 


2 
3 


4 

2 


2 
1 

2 
2 
2 
3 


2 
3 


4 

1 


1  1 

1 

4  , 
3 


6,015 

1,830 
3,700 

33,950 
200 

10,706 
2,350 

15,000 
18,250 
59,670 
18,000 
35,300 
1,000 

35,600 

2,160 
540 

1,223 
750 

2,400 
22,375 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2,581 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$5,535,612 


I. 


2,263 
4,600 


8,935 

1,250 

155 

15,300 
2,800 

568 ; 

600 
302,170 

2,030 
3,000  ! 

94 
3,500 
8,800 

1,015 


1,590 
850 


7,314 
"2,'966' 


1,500 


2,600 
3,300 

900  j 
140  I 
300 
1,085  ' 


6,700 
408 


1,625 
3,500 


17,633 
100  I . 

650     . 
535   I 
4,834    ! 


3  4,109 

2  .  1,600 


4 
5 

10 
4 

7 
1 

11 
12 
13 
19 
12 
13 


1 
3 
4 
4 


4 

6 

6 


14 


11 
21 


2 
14 

3 
6 
2 
1 
7 

4 

2 
2 
1 
4 


7 

3 

15 


14 

7 


11 
8 

9 
.... 


3 
1 


2 
5 


2 

1 

2  t 
1  I 


6,150 

7,500 
10,500 
25,900 

4,100 

16,200 

700 

20,400 
33,500 
51,100 
60,450 
22,075 
24,050 

7,500 


1,200 
6,000 
6,500 
4,900 


2,175 
6,750 

12,760 

'26,'966 


30,250 
40,100 


3,950 
41,200 

3,800 

17,000 

2,750 

2,000 

22,800 

12.000 

3,000 

4,250 

700 

8,300 


14,500 

4,650 

24,600 


24,060 
18,400 


9,300 


1,400 
12,300 


1,250 
1,200 
2,000 
1,000 

2,500 
2.000 


8UNDAT  SCHOOLS  OOKDVCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATION8. 


23,650  ; 
20,850 

18,900 

"'5,066  ! 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


6,200 
2^000 


10,400 


5,600 


7,346 


15 

11 
II 
29 

8 
20 

3 

16 
23 
27 
31 
17 
18 

20 

7 
7 
7 
6 
10 
10 
2 

10 
16 

30 
13 
24 
6 
10 

25 
31 
15 
21 
76 

41 
10 
29 
24 
10 

25 
16 
19 
7 
13 

21 
26 
14 
23 
20 

24 
16 
19 
20 
15 

20 
18 
18 
18 
8 

22 
24 
13 
16 

13 
8 
14 
23 
19 

20 
14 
20 
9 
16 

23 

19 

7 

5 

24 


Number 
ofoflOoers 

and 
teachers. 


8,220 


102,506 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


15 

13 
12 
40 
10 
22 
3 

18 
27 
20 
85 
10 
18 

24 

7 
7 
7 
7 
II 
20 
2 

10 
17 


26 
36 
15 
21 
104 

41 
10 
20 
24 
14 

25 
16 
10 
7 
13 

21 
20 
14 
26 
21 

28 
20 
19 
22 
15 

21 
19 
18 
18 
8 

26 
24 
13 
21 

13 
9 
16 
26 
20 

23 
14 
20 
10 
16 

23 

22 

7 

5 

25 


127 

IIO 
144 
531 

66 
270 

29 

180 
326 
477 
650 
206 
251 

678 

66 
63 
67 

n 

04 

213 

31 

81 
158 


36 

402 

13 

08 

28 

387 

6 

43 

10 

58 

314 
418 
131 
182 
2,068 

207 
153 
222 

207 
184 

246 
133 
170 
73 
162 

175 
240 
115 
323 
182 

877 
242 
163 
256 
242 

235 
159 
152 
140 
84 

301 
155 
126 
141 

115 
85 
137 
395 
171 

202 
138 
211 
148 
135 

216 

217 

70 

57 

296 


851,200 


1,038 

1,011 
1,364 
4,831 

445 
«,286 

221 

1,406 
2,611 
3,308 
5,756 
2,488 
1,863 

7,015 

306 
340 
437 
760 
733 
1,670 
208 

751 
1,267 

3,624 
680 

3,224 
206 
426 

2,700 

3,433 

045 

1,460 

21,906 

2,624 
1,500 
2,161 
2,083 
1,601 

2,200 
806 

1,066 
515 

1,256 

1,207 
2,561 
721 
2,721 
1,030 

3,683 
1, 9o4 
969 
1,844 
1,980 

1,615 

1,187 

1,351 

906 

382 

3,267 

1,163 

820 

1,377 

896 

846 

943 

4,483 

1,084 

1,640 
1,010 
2,042 
1,343 
700 

1.690 

1,485 

433 

276 

1,895 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906— Continued. 


CONVENTION  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Indiana—Continued . 

Laughery 

Logansport 

Long  Run 

Madison 

Montloello 

Mount  Zlon 

Northeastern 

Northern 

Orleans 

Perry  County 

Salamonie 

Sand  Creek 

Tippecanoe 

Union 

White  Lick 

Whitewater  Valley.... 
Iowa: 

AtlanUo 

Burlington 

Cedar  Valley 

Centerville 

Central 

Danish-Norwegiao 

Davenport 

Dubuque 

East  Orand  River 

East  Nodaway 

Eden 

English  River 

Fox  River 

Oennan 

Iowa  Valley 

Keokuk 

Linn 

Murray 

Northern 

Oskaloosa 

Sioux  Valley 

Southwestern 

Swedish 

Upper  Des  Moines 

Washington 

Western 

Unassodated 

Kansas: 

Arkansas  Valley 

Blue  VaUey , 

Central 

Chlcaskla....i 

Fall  River 

FortSoott 

Oerman 

Jewell •. 

Kansas  River 

Miami 

Missouri  River 

Mound  Citv 

Neosho  VaUey 

Ninnescah. 

Northeast 

Oberlin 

Republican  Valley 

Solomon  Valley 

South  Central 

South  Concord 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Swedish 

Upper  S<4omon  Valley 

Wakeeney 

Walnut  Valley 

Unassodated 

Maine: 

Aroostook 

Bowdoinham 

Cumberland 

Damarlscotta 

Uancock 

Kennebec 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Penobscot 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


15 
25 
16 
15 

16 

13 

7 

11 

12 
9 

11  ' 
18  ' 

10 

22 

22 

7 

11 
12 
34 
13 
16 

13 
10 
16 
K) 
16 

19 
12 
13 
14 
10 

12 

0 

12 

24 

15 
24 
17 
15 

25 
11 

8 

1 

21 
14 
17 
23 
19 

14 
17 
10 
14 
20 

22 
12 
0 
10 
24 

19 
14 
13 
14 

11 
27 
25 
14 

16 

8 
26 

3 

20 
26 
20 
13 
25 

21 
23 
20 
25 


VALUE  or  CHUBCH 
7BOPXRTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


15 
22 
16 
15 

15 
13 

7 
10 

12 

7 

11 

18 

10 

21 

22 

7 

11 
12 
84 
12 
16 

11 
10 
16 
9 
15 

16 

0 

12 

14 

8 

11 

9 

12 

18 

14 
24 
17 
14 

25 

11 
7 
1 

16 
12 
16 
19 
16 

13 
16 
9 
13 
28 

21 
11 
8 
10 
24 

11 
12 
13 
10 

10 
26 
12 
12 

11 
5 

23 
2 

17 
26 
19 
13 
20 

21 
23 
19 
25 


DEBT  ON  CHUECH 
PROPEBTT. 


Value 
reported. 


$54,500 

148,800 

43,600 

37,700 

45,550 

11,000 

36,000 

147,000 

28,250 

5,700 

120,800 

38,100 

136,100 
57,175 
32,300 
28,800 

30,200 
64,000 

194,350 
44,450 

178, 100 

26,200 

120,700 

89,500 

9,190 

60,800 

50,500 
25,900 
12,750 
53,600 
99,000 

53,800 
87,670 
23,950 
62,310 

74,325 

96,800 

129,100 

52,200 

108,100 

34,300 

29,700 

2,500 

53,800 
25,920 
57,800 
43,650 
25,520 

33,950 

35,750 

23,150 

130,050 

103,990 

100,465 
25,600 
23,150 
11,500 
75, 175 

20,655 
34,800 
33,625 
15,550 

16,000 
92,450 
21,995 
38,500 

18,050 
6,450 

68,250 
3,050 

I 
67,500  , 

188, 600 
177,300  1 
43,260  , 
75,152  I 

143,275  ' 
93,900  I 
66,850 
94,050  1 


Number 

ofoi»uil- 

sations 

reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


3 

1 


1 
4 


1 
2 

2 
1 
3 


2 
4 
8 
4 

5 


1 
1 
2 
4 
4 

2 
2 
2 
4 

4 

6 


4 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 

8 
3 
1 
8 
3 

5 
1 
2 


1 

i 


1 
4 

1 
1 


2 
1 

3 
1 
3 


1 
2 
3 
5 


1890 
200 


250 


500 
2,250 


3,000 
5,130 

5,000 
400 
435 


1,025 
5,425 
9,550 
9,710 
17,280 


11,575 
"5,066' 


170 

500 

440 

2,100 

8,250 

2,910 
800 
175 

2,600 

3,460 
14,490 


5,640 

7,650 

700 

1,000 


275 


750 
155 
450 

2,300 

850 

3,000 

18,000 

1,570 

3,742 
140 
450 


400 


150 

300 

3,646 

200 

100 

250 


395 
250 

1,900 

50 

5,175 


PABaONAGBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


2,000 

800 
1,450 
4,200 
1,985  I 


2 
5 
1 


4 

6 

2 
'5 


3 
5 


1 

5 
4 

16 
8 
3 

5 

6 

10 


3 
3 


10 
6 

4 
6 
2 

7 

4 

11 

6 

10 

9 
8 
6 
1 

7 
5 
3 
8 
2 

2 
9 
2 
9 
4 

2 
2 
1 
1 
5 

1 
7 
5 
2 

1 
4 

2 
5 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


8 
11 
11 

6 
15 

12 

9 
8 
4 


83,900 

13,800 

5,000 


2,400 


4,500 
19,000 

3,200 

12*466" 


2,500 

4,950 
8,600 
30,550 
4,800 
6,200 

6,100 
15,900 
14,100 


1,200 

5,100 
3,260 


13,100 


4,800 
8,200 


15,650 
12,700 

6,100 

14, 170 

2,600 

6,900 

8,000 
25,200 
10,300 
12,330 

17,350 
4,300 
8,400 
2,500 

6,250 
5,600 
5,000 
8,000 
3,700 

3,900 
11,100 

2,100 
15,900 

8,500 

7,000 
3,500 
1,500 
500 
9,000 

1,500 

10,900 

6,400 

1,400 

1,500 
7,250 
1,800 
9,600 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


14,000 
17,800 
17,600 
7,600 
23,600 

34,200 

20,500 

16,600 

5,500 


Number 

Number 

of  organi- 
sations 

of  Sunday 
schools 

reporting. 

reported. 

14 

14 

24 

25 

15 

15 

14 

15 

13 

13 

9 

9 

6 

7 

11 

12 

12 

12 

5 

5 

10 

12 

16 

16 

10 

12 

16 

17 

16 

16 

6 

6 

10 

10 

12 

12 

28 

28 

12 

15 

15 

17 

12 

12 

10 

13 

14 

15 

8 

8 

14 

16 

16 

16 

11 

11 

9 

9 

13 

21 

10 

13 

11 

12 

8 

10 

12 

14 

21 

21 

14 

15 

20 

21 

16 

17 

14 

14 

24 

25 

10 

10 

7 

7 

1 

1 

18 

18 

13 

14 

13 

13 

20 

20 

15 

15 

12 

17 

17 

17 

10 

16 

13 

15 

26 

27 

22 

27 

11 

11 

8 

10 

8 

8 

19 

19 

16 

18 

12 

12 

9 

9 

6 

8 

8 

8 

23 

26 

16 

16 

13 

13 

6 

6 

6 

6 

24 

27 

1 

1 

17 

29 

23 

24 

16 

19 

11 

12 

21 
00 

26 
99 

20 
18 
22 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


147 
821 
131 
130 

124 
60 
88 

234 

102 

30 

194 

161 

150 

183 

146 

58 

101 
127 
860 
154 
210 

109 
187 
160 
51 
147 

161 
113 
77 
187 
152 

138 
128 
137 
198 

168 
225 
241 
122 

252 

110 

84 

18 

159 
99 
140 
198 
123 

162 
154 
88 
268 
817 

301 

110 

98 

64 

175 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


976 
2,485 

920 
1,015 

961 
438 
663 

2,038 

826 

179 

1,927 

1,068 

1,242 

1,773 

789 

430 

644 

804 
2,977 

902 
1,836 

828 
1,646 
1,093 

305 
1,062 

1,040 

541 

397 

1,468 

1,338 

1,116 

1,026 

985 

1,353 

1,156 

1,524 

1,885 

631 

1,620 

795 

621 

90 

1,077 

668 

1,030 

1,107 

733 

1,573 
1,224 
564 
1,979 
2,128 

2,260 
782 
707 
411 

1,154 


142 

1,158 

122 

876 

93 

610 

66 

470 

83 

665 

285 

2,117 

130 

675 

110 

849 

40 

264 

53 

386 

286 

2,681 

12 

85 

189 

1,497 

252 

1,648 

273 

2,507 

93 

601 

227 

1,480 

27 
19 
25 


236 
265  ' 
151 
267 


2,155 
2,018 
1,130 
2,326 


NORTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906— Continued. 


OONVKKTION  AJfD  ASSOCUnON. 


Maine— Continoed. 

Ptecmtaquls 

Wftshington 

York 

Unaasodated 

llCa88acho96tts* 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

Boston,  E»t 

Boston,  North 

Boston,  South 

Boston,  West 

Fram  Ingham 

Franklhi 

Merrimao  River. . . 

MlUers  River 

Old  Colony 

Salem 

Taunton 

Wadinsett 

Westfleld 

Worcester 

Unassodated 

q: 

sna 

Detroit 

Flint  River 

Grand  Rapids 

Grand  River 

Grand  Traverse... 

Hillsdale 

Huron 

Jackson 

Kalamasoo  River.. 

Lenawee 

Marquette.. 

Muskegon 

Osceola 

Saginaw  VaDey 

St.  Joseph  River.. 
St.  Joseph  Valley.. 

Shiawassee 

Swedish,  NorthiBiii 

Swedish,  Southern 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Unaasodated 

Minnesota: 

Cental 

Dane-Norwegian.. 

German 

Lake  Superior 

Minnesota  Valley. . 

Nwth  western 

Southeastern 

Swedish 

Twinaty 

Western 

UnasBoeiated 

Montana: 

Montana 

Nebraska: 

Blue  River 

Custer 

Danish 

Fiist  Nebraska.... 

German 

Grand  Island 

Loup  and  Elkhom 

Nemaha 

North  Central 

North  Platte 

Northeastern 

Northwestern 

Omaha 

Republican  Valley 

South  Central 

Swedish 

York 

New  Hampshire: 

Dublin 

Meredith 

MOford 

Newport 

Portsmouth 

Salisbury 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


11 

23 

10 

1 

15 
17 
29 

24 
22 

24 
15 
11 
21 

10 
18 
22 
22 

23 

28 

26 

4 

25 
40 
17 
25 
16 

12 
14 
23 
26 
23 

13 
11 
15 
15 
30 

15 
12 
21 
15 

11 

11 

10 

4 

15 
21 
14 
5 
23 

25 

16 
70 
28 
12 
14 

26 

14 

11 

4 

16 

7 

10 
0 

18 
0 

8 
13 

8 
20 

10 
12 
10 
12 

10 
11 
18 
13 
16 
17 


TALUS  OF  CUUaCH 
PROPEKTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


11 

22 

10 

1 

15 
17 
28 
23 
22 

24 
15 
11 
21 

9 
18 
22 
21 

23 

26 

26 

4 

21 
48 
16 
24 
16 

12 
14 
23 
25 
23 

13 
10 
15 
15 
80 

15 
12 
20 
13 

11 

11 

10 

4 

18 

17 

14 

5 

18 

20 
14 
75 
28 
11 
6 

20 

13 

10 

4 

14 

7 

17 
8 

18 
8 

4 
12 

8 
20 

10 
12 
19 
12 

10 
11 
18 
13 
16 
16 


Value 
reported. 


$32,500 
70,500 
55,500 
17,000 

86,450 

243,500 

1,155,250 

2,252,000 

424,600 

772,200 

197,975 

41,800 

439,700 

46,150 
213,900 
604,500 
373,150 

350,750 

549,100 

598,000 

13,000 

66,960 

620,400 

117,800 

199,675 

-  66,850 

33,475 

68,600 

48,060 

128,100 

134,660 

104,326 
90,460 
42,960 
36,500 

213,700 

47,900 

44,100 

163,500 

39,353 

26,420 
92,900 
61,500 
12,425 

88,600 
36,975 
46,600 
33,000 
61,800 

85,063 

51,630 

242,300 

752,900 

26,600 

6,200 

141,574 

36,700 

12,740 

4,100 

106,100 

13,600 

65,860 

20,200 

49,040 

8,460 

9,500 

26,090 

14,440 

166,500 

20,100 
45,200 
40,750 
32,600 

100,300 
42,300 

258,800 
82,300 

151,500 

153,500 


I>BBT  ON  CUUBGH 
PROPERTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


3 
1 


2 
12 
13 

8 

5 
4 

3 
6 

1 

5 

11 

7 

3 
6 
9 
1 

5 

16 

1 

8 


4 

1 
6 
5 
3 


^ 

4 

6 

3 
2 
8 

3 

4 

1 
2 
3 


5 
3 
3 


22 
5 
3 
2 


2 
2 


1 
3 

2 
2 
6 
2 

2 
1 
3 


1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


PAB80NA0B8. 


Number 

ofoiganl- 

zations 

reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


13,400 
400 


11,860 

98,800 

421,000 

33,100 

35,000 
8,150 
4,500 

23,900 

300 
11,373 
49,060 
21,750 

12,900 

34.560 

43,000 

500 

1,000 

41,200 

500 

2,820 


2,860 

226 

2,560 

6,156 

900 


4,200 

250 

2,825 

5,200 

2,170 

1,400 

10,565 

8,300 

1,825 

550 

1,610 

6,575 

460 


4,175 
2,260 
4,800 

3,800 


25,182 

6^066 

1,100 

550 

18,100 

522 


900 
700 


775 


300 
900 

847 

970 

2,115 

1,420 

•  750 
300 
675 


726 

1,160 

11,235 

600 

1,933 

600 


5 

6 
9 


8 

10 

3 

3 

7 

10 
9 
8 
9 

8 

9 

18 

9 

17 
15 

7 
1 

8 

14 

11 

9 

7 

8 
7 

11 
8 

12 

11 
2 
5 
6 

11 

7 

5 

15 

6 

6 

6 

12 


4 

2 

7 
1 
8 

6 
2 
26 
8 
2 


10 

2 
3 
3 
5 
2 

7 
5 


1 
6 
2 
0 

4 

3 

8 

7 

9 

7 
13 

8 
15 

0 


$7,960 

7,260 

17,300 


0,960 
14,750 
14,715 
13,000 
25,000 

45,300 
23,975 
13,86C 
29,400 

4,100 
24,100 
54,800 
24,500 

50,500 

40,800 

20,260 

1,500 

6,700 
26,400 
14,000 
12,860 
10,800 

8,400 
11,100 
13,000 
10,000 
18,500 

14,400 
4,500 
6,200 
5,500 

14,800 

11,360 

5,800 

23,700 

7,475 

7,525 
11,700 
16,600 


6,800 
1,900 

15,000 
2,500 

14,960 

0,675 

3,800 

32,825 

17,700 

3,700 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


23,960 

4,000 
3,250 
2,500 

If  I  iWU    I 

3,000  i 

13,300  I 
5,900 
9,400 
1,300 

4,000 
11,400 

1,200 
13,950 

4,300 

3,000 

11,800 

8,800 

13,700 
11,900 
24,200 
16,560 
32,500 
16,550 


0 
21 
10 

1 

15 
16 
28 
24 
22 

24 

14 

9 

20 

9 
18 
22 
20 

23 

28 

26 

4 

22 
44 

15 
25 
16 

11 
14 
20 
25 
22 

10 
10 
13 
14 
27 

12 

9 

18 

15 

11 

10 

17 

3 

11 

17 

14 

4 

16 

21 
11 
72 
28 
10 
9 

22 

12 

10 

4 

15 

7 

18 
8 

16 
7 

6 
13 

8 
10 

9 

8 

17 

12 

9 
10 
18 
13 
16 
16 


Number 

Number 

of  Sunday 

ofoflloers 

schools 

and 

reported. 

teachers. 

10 

101 

22 

238 

10 

149 

1 

27 

15 

143 

21 

283 

20 

933 

30 

830 

22 

560 

26 

063 

16 

237 

10 

106 

24 

4n 

10 

106 

21 

381 

23 

761 

26 

586 

26 

406 

32 

520 

34 

530 

4 

30 

22 

183 

54 

848 

17 

229 

28 

393 

17 

176 

14 

189 

16 

168 

23 

189 

26 

891 

26 

400 

11 

167 

11 

126 

13 

106 

15 

134 

29 

868 

13 

156 

10 

108 

21 

260 

16 

113 

13 

100 

11 

126 

17 

221 

3 

20 

13 

152 

19 

168 

16 

130 

4 

73 

23 

200 

30 

224 

13 

146 

03 

627 

36 

664 

11 

99 

9 

38 

26 

231 

12 

117 

10 

84 

4 

28 

17 

151 

8 

38 

19 

192 

10 

84 

16 

164 

7 

44 

7 

55 

15 

120 

10 

66 

24 

304 

9 

87 

9 

100 

16 

154 

12 

123 

9 

120 

12 

105 

19 

326 

13 

162 

16 

185 

18 

187 

Number 

of 
scholars. 


885 

1,536 

1,012 

260 

727 
2,417 
0,317 
8,075 
4,966 

6,662 

1,941 

648 

4,536 

611 
2,523 
6,212 
4,879 

3,076 
4,444 

4,054 
155 

1,296 
8,281 
1,902 
3,064 
1,140 

1,066 
1,049 
1,271 
2,802 
3,314 

1,620 

1,046 

686 

886 

3,273 

1,220 
591 

2,163 
783 

642 
1,006 
1,373 

146 

1,258 

1,100 

961 

587 

1,354 

1,766 
1,166 
5,009 
5,984 
635 
250 

2,309 

1,012 
638 
205 

1,390 
367 

1,360 
567 

1,045 
272 

319 

960 

498 

2,717 

520 
900 
984 
740 

818 
730 
2,868 
1,144 
1,330 
1,275 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906-<3ontinued. 


oonvenhon  and  association. 


New  Jersey: 

Camden 

Central 

East 

Monmouth 

Morris  and  Essex. 


Norih 

Trenton , 

West 

Unassociated 

New  Mexico: 

Lincoln. , 

Portales 

Santa  Fe 

New  York: 

AUeeany 

. Black  Riyer 

Broome  and  Tioga. . 

Buffalo 

Canisteo  River 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Cattaraugus. 


Cayuga. 
Chauiau 


Chautauqua. 
Chemung  River. 
Chenango 


Cortland 

Deposit 

Dutchess 

Essex  and  Cluunplaln . 
Franldin 


Qenesee 

Hudson  River,  Central. 
Hudson  River,  North.. 

Lake  George 

Livingston 


Lone  Island 

Madteon 

Mohawk  River. 

Monroe 

Niagara 


Oneida 

Onondaga. 
Ontario..., 

Oileans 

Oswego 


Otsego 

Rensselaerville. 
St.  Lawrence.. 

Saratoga 

Seneca 


Southern 

Stephentown 

Steuben 

Union 

Washington  Union 


Wayne 

Worcester 

Yates 

Unassociated 

North  Dakota: 

German 

North  Dakota 

Northwestern 

Norwegian. 

Red  River  Valley 

Swedish 

Unassociated 

Northern  and  Central  California  and  Nevada: 

Clear  Lake 

Eastern  Sierra 

Pacific 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  River 


San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Jose 

Unassociated 

Northwest  Washington: 

Belli  ngham  Bay 

Cowlitr 

German  Pacific 

Northwestern 

Norwegian-Danish. . 

Puget  Sound 

Swedish 


59 
24 
32 
23 
24 

52 

24 

43 

5 

25 
20 
12 

15 
26 
32 
42 
6 

15 
20 
29 
31 
21 

19 
15 
11 
13 
17 

22 
39 
38 
11 
12 

71 
18 
12 
37 
11 

28 
22 
14 
10 
14 

16 
13 
18 
24 
15 

71 
7 

16 
13 
25 

14 

16 

10 

2 

15 
13 
10 
14 
13 
8 
1 

9 

7 

8 

12 

19 

24 

23 

17 

1 

11 
15 
19 
32 
5 
16 
13 


VALUK  OF  CHX7BCH 
PKOPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


58 
24 
31 
23 
24 

52 

23 

42 

4 

13 
9 
8 

15 
26 
32 
42 


15 
20 
29 
30 
21 

10 
13 
11 
13 
17 

21 
38 
38 
11 
12 

70 
18 
12 
35 
11 

28 
22 
14 
10 
14 

16 
13 
18 
24 
15 

63 
7 

16 
13 
24 

14 

16 

10 

2 

14 

12 

7 

9 

12 

7 


8 

7 

7 

12 

18 

21 

22 

16 

1 

10 
14 
17 
30 
4 

16 
13 


Value 
reported. 


$776,400 

284,000 

1,518,400 

326,100 

528,060 

772,560 

382,900 

371,825 

24,500 

19,850 
18,500 
28,200 

116,300 
226,000 
308,100 
772,800 
17,050 

102,220 
206,400 
224,950 
335.200 
133,400 

142,000 
44,300 
57,300 
83,000 

115,900 

209,050 

723,625 

1,028,000 

26,500 

76,100 

2,706,610 

137,900 

129,800 

748,126 

94,850 

367,400 
353,600 
126,700 
131,300 
135,600 

72,300 

39,800 

148,600 

367,800 

113,850 

7,365,350 

29,500 

50,200 

105,500 

288,200 

100,400 

63,700 

45,400 

3,500 

49,000 
68,92.5 
8,960 
18,400 
40,450 
10,150 


DEBT  ON  CHT7RCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


15,500 
32,000 
33,500 
90,200 
53,550 

502,950 

80,050 

94,300 

2,000 

38,050 
19,325 
84,100 

254,300 
28,300 

107,050 
90,525 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


27 

6 

13 

7 
9 

30 
11 
19 


6 
4 

3 

2 
4 

8 
17 


1 
1 
8 
10 
3 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

6 

16 

6 


37 
2 
3 

15 
4 

5 

6 
1 


2 
3 


4 

3 

33 


1 

i 

3 
2 
1 


5 
5 
1 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


4 
4 


3 
1 

9 
5 
2 


4 

4 
4 

8 
1 
7 

7 


t03,789 
6,000 

122,760 
35,975 
42,560 

110,570 
35,080 
45,763 


1,860 
1,529 
3,550 

850 

24,150 

22,602 

173, 100 


13,000 

900 

13,360 

10,518 

3,667 

1,400 

200 

525 

X760 

8,500 

9,400 
37,030 
29,741 


1,145 

262,200 

950 

20,700 

33,725 

14,325 

37,900 

41,000 

6,000 


1,700 
1,065 


11,800 
3,900 

556,000 


150 

"566 

4,450 

1,000 

800 


1,660 

9,200 

100 


1,587 
457 


1,018 


3,079 
400 

48.550 
6,025 
1,875 


1,305 
1,937 
3,050 
3,526 
600 
2,160 
12,633 


PAB80NAOES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


21 
17 
10 
15 

7 

^ 
13 
26 


5 
2 
2 

11 
16 
13 
16 
4 

7 
10 
22 
18 
10 

15 

6 

8 

10 

14 

19 

19 

20 

6 

8 

8 
10 

7 
15 

8 

10 

12 

10 

9 

9 

11 
4 
10 
14 
13 

16 
4 

10 
10 
16 

11 

11 

7 

1 

11 
6 
4 

1 
5 
3 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$59,400 
35,150 
47,900 
65,200 
27,740 

68,000 
29,800 
59,200 


3,450 
2,200 
3,700 

22,700 
27,200 
30,400 
48,700 
2,700 

11,000 
17,800 
43,650 
30,100 
16,900 

18,350 
9,000 
17,200 
21,400 
26,800 

36,000 
79,600 
58,300 
4,550 
14,500 

41,200 
13,600 
11,400 
30,500 
15,000 

17,450 
28,600 
19,300 
27,600 
15,300 

19,800 
3,800 
23,800 
43,750 
17,700 

139,000 

3,500 

11,000 

32,700 

41,700 

21,800 

17,950 

13,100 

700 

12,750 

11,700 

6,300 

1,000 

11,300 

3,500 


Number    Number 

oforgani-  of  Sunday 

sations      schools 

reporting,  reported. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUECH  OEOANIZATION8. 


5 
1 
4 

3 
8 

4 

9 
4 


5,000 
1,000 
9,600 
6,000 
10,900 

6,200 

11,750 

8,000 


6 
6 
9 
5 


6 
3 


7,700 

5,300 

14,100 

5,700 


68 
21 
32 
23 
24 

51 

24 

43 

1 

17 
11 

8 

13 
19 
29 
41 
4 

13 
17 
26 
28 
19 

18 
9 
11 
11 
16 

20 
34 
38 
8 
11 

70 
18 
11 
37 
11 

26 
21 
14 
10 
14 

15 
8 
15 
24 
14 

69 
7 

14 
12 
22 

14 

15 

9 

1 

15 
12 

6 
10 
10 

5 


I 


11,800 
4,000  1 


9 

7 

8 

12 

17 

23 

23 

17 

1 

9 
14 
19 
31 

5 
16 
13 


76 
23 
36 
26 
26 

56 

31 

45 

1 

18 

12 

9 

13 
22 
31 
47 
6 

13 
17 
28 
29 
19 

18 
9 
11 
11 
16 

20 
37 
41 
8 
11 

77 
18 
11 
39 
13 

27 
21 
14 
10 
15 

16 
8 
16 
25 
15 

79 
9 
15 
12 
23 

15 

16 

9 

1 

47 
12 

8 
15 
10 

6 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


12 

8 

8 

15 

18 

29 

28 

22 

1 

11 
14 
22 
38 
5 

20 
17 


1,309 
416 
899 

385 
482 

1,196 

472 

678 

18 

98 

86 
62 

194 
319 
440 
807 
50 

160 
281 
359 
447 
284 

281 
109 
93 
120 
202 

310 
572 
747 
63 
139 

2,077 
248 
170 
821 
171 

489 
479 
210 
172 
208 

194 
65 
179 
475 
220 

1,509 
100 
148 
111 
340 

280 

151 

122 

5 

162 
115 
50 
65 
97 
31 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


94 

62 

71 

138 

139 

367 

266 

192 

11 

123 
128 
171 
390 
36 
223 
149 


11,379 
2,501 
7,936 
2,575 
4,243 

0,306 
4,540 

4,893 
166 

855 

660 
612 

1,545 
2,206 
3,484 
7,077 
270 

1,223 
2,002 
2,812 
3,030 
2,435 

1,909 
620 
510 
741 

1,642 

2,807 

0,  o44 

6,608 
368 
800 

23,644 
1,607 
1,568 
8,525 
1,648 

3,354 
4,547 
1,660 
1,564 
1,867 

1,286 
560 
1,507 
4,426 
1,738 

13,726 

544 

993 

644 

2,550 

1,548 

829 

1,040 

30 

1,940 
940 
342 
467 
880 
143 


761 

517 

609 

1,053 

1,187 

3,121 

2,652 

1,502 

90 

1,079 
993 

1,134 

4,167 
235 

2,183 
974 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906— Continued. 


CONYINTION  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Ohio: 

Adams 

Ashtabula. 
Auglaize... 
Cambridge. 
Central 


Clermont. . 

Cleveland. 

Clinton... 

Columbus. 

Coshocton. 


Dayton. 

GaUia.. 

Huron.. 

Jackson. 

LtMrain.. 


Mad  River 

Mansfleld 

Marietta 

Miami 

Mount  Vernon. 


Ohio 

Pomeroy. 

Scioto... 

Toledo... 


Trumbull 

Wooster 

ZanesviUe 

Zoar 

Oregon: 

Central 

Grande  Ronde. 

Middle 

Rogue  River... 
Umatilla 


Umpqua 

West  Willamette. 

Western 

Willamette 

Pennsylvania: 

Abington , 

Allegheny  River. 

Beaver , 

Bradford 

Bridgewater 


Center 

Central  Union... 

Clarion 

Caearfleld 

Delaware  Union. 


French  Creek 

Harrisburg 

Indiana 

Monon^hela 

NorthPhiladelphia . 


Northumberiand . 

Oil  Creek 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 


Reading. 
TenM^. 


Tioga... 
Wayne, 


Welsh 

Welsh  Baptist. 

Wyoming 

Unassociated.. 
Rhode  Island: 

Narragansett.. 

Providence 

Warren 

South  Dakota: 

Black  Hills.... 

Central 

Qerman 

Northeastern.. 

Northwestern. 


Scandinavian 

Sioux  Falls 

Southern 

Unassociated 

Southern  California: 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Ana  Valley  and  San  Diego. 
Santa  Barbara 


1 
1 

1 

1 

VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTT. 

DEBT  ON  CHUBCH      ' 
PROPERTY. 

1 
PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Total 

number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

Number 

ofoigani- 

xations 

reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

Of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Vahieof 

parsonaoBS 

reported. 

Number    Number 

of  organi-  of  Sunday 

zations      schools 

reporting,  reported. 

t 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

1 
11 
12 

11 
12 
25 
15 
13 

$23,000 

86,700 

98,300 

35,300 

7,660 

1 

$50 

1 
7 

1       ' 

8600  i 
13,400 
8,100 
1 

1 

1 

9                9 
12  ,             12 
23  ^            23 
14               15 

77 
165 
293 
137 

74 

537 
1,345 

26 
IB  < 

3 

2,460 

1,950 
1,076 

14  I 

i 

600 

1 

12 

12 

450 

1 

11' 
35  J 

18! 
16, 
14 

11 
85 
17 
16 
12 

31 
11 
14 
9 
11 

23,200 

1,025,470 

100,760 

184,100 

33,100 

366,925 

6,400 

88,200 

25,350 

72,900 

1 

14 
1 
1 

130 

26,660 

1,200 

2,000 

1 

1      A 

4 
2 

1,400 
32,500 
9,300 
2,200! 

9 
33 
18 
13 
11 

29 

9 

13 

8 

9 
41 
19. 
14 
11 

36 

9 

13 

8 

91 
796 
211 
212 
123 

661 

58 
159  ' 

77 
150 

481 
7,162 
1,611 
1,776 

622 

81 
11 

6 

1 

13,050 

12 

25,775 

5,626 
382 

14 

9  ! 

2 

2,925 

6 
1 
8 

8,200 

3,000 

14,000 

1,119 
639 

12 

1 

i 

150 

10               13 

1,304 

20 

20 

23 
24 

53,475 

70,050 

102,082 

615,500 

92,250 

4 
3 

6,500 
5,260  i 

19  ;             19 
9^              9 
24               29 
23               34 
21               21 

217 
135 
242 
616 
229 

1,270 

11 

,                   1 

917 

25 

2 

1              6 
1. ....••... 

10,100 
36,600 

1,687 

23 
24 

3 

8 

8,200, 
11,800; 

6,680 
1,685 

23 
5 

23 
5 

12 
25 

56,897 

16,300 

61,400 

235,500  ' 

1 
1 

3 

1 
2 
6 

3,450 

300 

1,000 

5,700 

2 

'        1 
5,100 

16  1             17 

6                 5 

10  '             14 

25               31 

162 

54 

149 

496 

1,798 
457 

12 
26 

2 
6 

1,500 
10,000 

1,133 
3, 94*1 

10 
12 
17 
11 

9 
12 
17 
10 

138,650  1 
113,550 
111,500 
37,060 

2 
1 
2 
1 

3,275 
1,700 
6,040 
7,900 

4 
2 
3 
2 

7,700 
6,700 
3,400 
7,000] 

10 

10 

16 

9 

10 

10 

16 

9 

168 
160 
216 

85 

1,338 
1,552 
1,798 

6n 

12  , 
15  { 
18 
10 
8 

12 

12 

16 

9 

7 

34,000  1 

41,450 

26,050 

27,100 

18,000 

1 
4 
5 
3 

1,500 
2,380 
1,768 
1,700 

4 
3 
5 
2 
3 

3,400 
2,800 
3,700 
1,300 
4,036 

8 
12 
12 

9 

7 

8 
13 
12 

? 

94 

101 

102 

96 

74 

800 
840 
775 
660 
445 

19 
13 

14 

10 

6 

21 

85,100 

26,650 

5,000 

268,800 

1 

1               6 

2,540 

5 
4 

6,200 
5,200 

11  1             12 

10  ,             10 

4                 4 

19  ,             21 

99 
110 

33 
266 

900 

968 

6 

..•.•••••• 

150 

22 

:        8 

14,450 

4 

26,000 

2,721 

83 
12 
17 
20 
16 

33 
11 
17 
18 
16 

347,600 
62,350  1 

204,050, 
64,900 
53,600 

15 
4 
5 
3 
3 

45,250 
7,065 

29,200 
1,400 
1,660 

18 
6 
9 
5 
5 

27,600 
10,762 
16,860 
6,200 
10,100 

30 
11 
17 
16 
13 

32 

11 
18 
17 
13 

563 
128 
250 
164 
166 

5,386 

898 

2,283 

1,020 

881 

28 
82 
21 
25 
80 

27 
31 
21 
25 
30 

211,855 
301,000 
78,900 
162,990 
439,430 

6 
12 
2 
8 
5 

13,575 
21,800 

2,614 
15,760 

8,650 

8 
17 
6 
8 
9 

26,300 
65,100 
11,900 
12,800 
29,000 

26 
32 
19 
22 
28 

30 
37 
20 
25 
30 

327 
624 
180 
262 
600 

2,708 
6,376 
1,176 
2,220 
4,412 

20 

8 

21 

20 
8 
21 
27 
45 

232,400 
126,000 
59,850 
259,075 
824,650 

I               6 
6 

28,486 
6,475 

10 
2 
6 
4 

13 

24,300 
17,500 
4,350 
16,000 
48,200 

18 
8 
18 
23 
45 

18 
8 
18 
27 
49 

264 
129 
182 
292 
980 

3,085 
1,166 
1,344 

27 
47 

3 

31 

10,643  > 
124,598  , 

2,528 
10,313 

49 
26 
88 
74 

47 
25 
83 
71 

408,000 

217,400 

3,633,200 

1,941,840 

9 

4 

43 

32 

26,220  ' 
13,600 
348.530  , 
102,340 

12 

6 

14 

12 

30,700 
15, 100  ' 
72,660 
39,450 

45 
24 

84 
72 

47 
27 
98 
86 

712 

384 

2,645 

1,179 

5,213 

3,251 

27,794 

10,199 

26 
20 

25 
20 
30 
17 

286,680 
82,300 
81,000 
35,967 

13 

39,669 

10 

28,300 

1 

26 

19 

,             29 

'             13 

28 
19 
32 
14 

401 

196 

320 

98 

3,561 
1,303 

30 

18 

1  6 

;        2 

6,225 
2,100 

8 
4 

8,200 
5,700 

2,187 
701 

22 
12 

22 
9 

28 
4 

188.700 
140,333 
166,587  i 
20,600  , 

!        9 
3 
5 
1 

10,475 

6,800 

4,281 

143 

4 

7,800 

20               23 
5                  5 

355 

71 

265 

70 

3,106 
671 

31 
6 

10 
3 

14.900 
6,200 

20 
6 

22 

6 

2,158 
474 

26 
24 
26 

26 
24 
24 

176, 100  1 

434,500 

567,860 

2 

6 
6 

5.900 
12,340 
61,200 

10 

5 

12 

26,800 
13,500 
45,900 

26 
23 
26 

27 
27 
31 

289 
608 
687 

1,978 
5,110 
6,111 

9 
6 
12 
9 
6 

8 
6 
11 
9 
6 

27,500 
17,800 
36.650 
34,700 
16,362 

1 
2 

1 
1 

800 

1,500 

500 

250 

,.,,. 1 

2 
2 
10 
3 
1 

3,000  ; 

3,000 

16,100 

8,000 

2,500 

6                 8 

5  7 
12  ,             21 

6  6 
6                 7 

66 
60 
110 
69 
57 

515 
532 

1,335 
647 
374 

21 

9  t 
12 
1 

13 

9 

11 

1 

37,760 
35,550 
47,800 

2 

1 
3 

1 

1,900  1 
100  ' 
2,700 

5 
3 
6 

7,450 
6.300 
8,300 

19               24 

8  1               8 

10  1             12 

141 
97 
96 

955 
799 
651 

36  , 
22; 

11  1 

36 
22 
11 

543,176  ' 
197,750 
41,150  ' 

12 

1               4 
1              2 

43,550 
9,700 
1,050 

1 

'               8 
4 

16,000 

22,300 

6,800 

36 
22 
11 

43 
25 

11 

575 

290 

86 

5,824 

2,893 

637 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906— Continued. 


CONVENTION  AND  ASSOCUTION. 


Total 

numb«- 

oforganJ- 

Eations. 


Utah: 

Utah 

Vermont: 

AddiaoQCk>unty.. 

Danville 

LamolUe 

Shaftsbury 

Vennont  Central. 

Windham  County 

Woodstock 

West  Virslnla: 

Broad  Run 

Coal  River 

Eastern 

ElkVaUey 

Goshen 

Oreenbrler 

Ouyandotte 

Harraonv 

Harris  ville 

Hopewell 

Juoson 

Kanawha  Valley. 
Mount  Pisgah — 

Pan  Handle 

Parkersburg 

Raleigh 

Rockcastle 

Teays  Valley 

Twelve  Pole 

Union 

Unassodated 

Wisconsin: 

Central 

Dane-Norwegian. . 

Dodge 

Eau  Claire 

German 

Janesville 

La  Crosse  Valley.. 

Laliavette 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Richland 

Swedish 

Walworth 

Winnebago 

Wyoming: 

Big  Horn 

Wyoming 


10 

9 
8 
17 
19 
8 
16 
15 

35 
18 
11 
31 
16 

35 
33 
39 
28 

37 
39 
53 
31 

12 
32 
33 
27 

28 

24 

33 

1 

22 
15 
10 
22 


VALUE  OP  aiURCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


9 

8 
8 
17 
19 
8 
16 
15 

34 

14 

9 

24 

16 

33 
33 
34 
26 

35 
39 
29 
22 

12 
31 
23 
16 

27 
21 
31 


22 
14 
10 
22 


Value 
reported. 


12 

1 

;   12 

11 

■   11 

7 

7 

12 

11 

19 

18 

I 

1 

25 

22 

11 

11 

16 

15 

10 

8 

9 

8 

165,650 

81,300 

24,750 

108,600 

185,100 

60,700 

106,000 

76,100 

I 

57,200  1 
11,850 
7,100  I 
31,575  I 
61,600 

45,500  ' 
67,000  I 
31,800  ' 
31,700  ! 

38,900  i 
72,000 
90,950 
38,700  I 

67,400  i 
123,750  , 
29,950 
39,700 

I 
48,350 
23,975 
164,367 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


61,350 
14,000 
46,300 
68,900 
93,376 

93,100 
59,700 
35,700 
82,500 
296,157 

1,200 

40,307 

62,200 

168,300 

11,400 
55,200 


1 
2 
1 
2 


1 
1 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


11,500 

80 
2,300 
4,000 
6,900 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Value  of 


Number 
reporting.'  «Port«3. 


700 


I' 


1 

7 

6 

14 

19 

4 

15 
13 


200 
100 


13,000 

14,700 
13,200 
25,600 
43,600 
7,200 
18,900 
23,600 

4,500 


Number  i  Number    Number 
of  organ!-  of  Sunday  of  officers 


sations  I  schools 
reporting,  reported. 


3 

6 
1 


3 
2 


4 

2 
1 
1 


470 


376 

714 

40 


1 
1 
1 

4 
3 


834 
'8,"896' 


7,382 
18,000  ' 
400 
150 

7,135 

isjiio" 


6 

3t 
1 
5 
3 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 


7,949 
4,400 

200  I 

960  , 

5,750  I 

4,900  I 
300  I 
2,000  I 
8,000 
4,000  I 


1,675 

MJOOO' 

700 
165 


1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 


2 
1 
6 


200 
1,000 
1,000 

6,800 
7,800 


1,000 

500 

600 

5,500 

2,000 

2,000 
9,000 
1,500 


1,100 

2,100 

24,300 


3 

6 

6 

7 

12 

6 
3 
3 
3 
10 


3,650 

4,300 

16,300 

16,600 

22,600 

15,200 
9,500 
7,000 
7,000 

41,500 


6 
7 
7 


6,800 
12,200 
11,500 


7,600 


10 

9 
8 
16 
19 
8 
16 
15 

31 
11 
10 
24 
14 

27 
31 
31 

26 

34 
35 

36 
27 

10 
29 
20 
19 

23 
22 
28 


19 
11 
8 
19 
19 

10 

10 

7 

9 

19 

1 
21 

8 
14 

9 
9 


15 

11 
8 
16 
21 
10 
17 
17 

32 
14 
12 
32 
17 

29 
84 
31 
28 

35 
36 
40 
29 

14 
33 
23 
22 

26 
27 
36 


25 
11 
8 
22 
23 

10 

12 

8 

9 

28 

1 
83 

8 
17 

14 
9 


and 
teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


103 

95 
99 
237 
260 
97 
194 
194 

244 

91 

75 

169 

137 

244 

448 
237 
223 

248 
255 
297 
223 

170 
275 
132 
128 

204 
171 
277 


193 

74 

77 

185 

217 

155 
104 
56 
130 
393 

6 

176 

91 

206 

59 
79 


1,005 

467 
606 
1,318 
2,071 
785 
1,484 
1,334 

1,878 
692 
460 

1,419 
941 

1,822 
2,606 
1,556 
1,409 

1,704 
1,808 
2,496 
1,561 

1,527 
2,269 
1,225 
1,252 

1,587 
1,571 
2,200 


1,494 

508 

545 

1,335 

1,889 

1,298 

707 

393 

1,087 

3,334 

43 

1,428 

790 

1,766 

439 
733 


SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 


HISTORY. 


At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Triemiial 
Convention  in  1814,*  the  Baptist  population  was 
chiefly  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  and  Southern 
Seaboard  states,  and  the  center  of  executive  admin- 
istration was  located  first  at  Philadelphia  and  sub- 
sequently at  Boston.  With  the  growth  of  immigra- 
tion to  the  South  and  Southwest,  the  number  of 
churches  in  those  sections  of  the  country  greatly 
increased,  and  it  became  difficult  to  associate  in  a 
single  advisory  council  more  than  a  small  percentage 
of  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially as  means  of  transportation  were  deficient  and 
expensive.  At  the  same  time  the  question  of  slavery 
occasioned  much  discussion  between  the  two  sections, 


'  See  Baptists,  page  46. 


which  was  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  impression  in  the 
Southern  state-s  that  the  foreign  mission  society  of  the 
denomination,  which  had  its  headquarters  in  Boston, 
was  so  thoroughly  antislavery  that  it  would  not  accept 
a  slaveholder  as  a  missionary.  A  letter  addressed 
direct  to  that  organization  by  the  Alabama  State  Con- 
vention, asking  for  information,  brought  a  courteous 
reply  to  the  effect  that  while  the  board  refused  to 
recognize  the  claim  of  anyone,  slaveholder  or  nonslave- 
holder,  to  appointment,  *'one  thing  was  certain,  they 
could  never  be  a  party  to  any  arrangement  which 
would  imply  approbation  of  slavery.'' 

This  decision  led  to  formal  withdrawal  of  the  vari- 
ous Southern  state  conventions  and  auxiliary  foreign 
mission  societies,  and  the  oi^anization  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  in  May,  1845,  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion.    About    300    churches    were    represented    by 
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delegates  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Kentucky,  the  largest  number  of  Baptist  churches  in 
the  South  at  that  period  being  in  Virginia.  In  all  the 
discussions  and  in  the  final  act  of  organization,  there 
was  very  little  bitterness,  the  prevalent  conviction 
being  that  those  of  kindred  thought  would  work  more 
effectively  together,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  sharp 
differences  between  the  two  sections,  it  was  wiser  that 
separate  organizations  should  exist.  The  specific 
purpose  of  the  convention,  as  plainly  set  forth,  was 
to  carry  out  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  churches 
composing  it;  to  elicit,  combine,  and  direct  their 
energies  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
cooperate  for  the  promotion  of  foreign  and  domestic 
missions  and  other  important  objects,  while  respecting 
the  indej>endence  and  equal  rights  of  the  churches 
themselves. 

Previous  to  the  civil  war  the  convention  met 
biennially;  since  that  time  it  hes  met  annually.  Two 
boards  were  organized,  both  of  which  were  appointed 
by  and  reported  to  the  convention — a  foreign  mission 
board,  located  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  a  domestic  or 
home  mission  board,  located  first  at  Marion,  Ala., 
afterwards  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Subsequently  boards  were 
added  to  administer  funds  contributed  for  Bible  dis- 
tribution and  to  carry  on  Sunday  school  work.  The 
Bible  Board  was  afterwards  consolidated  with  the 
Home  Mission  Board.  The  Sunday  School  Board 
failed  through  financial  difficulties,  but  in  1891  a  new 
board  of  the  same  nature  was  established  at  Nash- 
ville, Term.,  which  has  been  highly  successful. 

Up  to  1860  the  missionary  work  of  the  convention 
was  carried  forward  with  marked  enthusiasm  and 
success.  Every  department  of  denominational  life 
was  quickened  by  the  increased  sense  of  responsibility 
and  the  increased  confidence  that  sprang  from  direct 
control.  Parallel  with  this  was  the  growth  in  num- 
bers and  liberality  of  the  denomination,  which  was 
strengthened  by  the  standing  conflict  with  the  anti- 
missionary  spirit  rife  throughout  the  South,  and 
manifest  more  particularly  among  the  Primitive, 
United,  and  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian 
Baptists.  The  denomination  suffered  severely  during 
the  civil  war,  but  since  that  time  has  shown  great 
prosperity. 

As  was  inevitable,  emancipation  brought  about 
great  changes  in  racial  conditions,  and,  whereas  before 
the  war  the  colored  Baptists  were,  for  the  most  part, 
identified  with  the  white  churches,  after  the  war  they 
formed  their  own  state  conventions  and,  later,  a 
National  Convention.*  The  first  colored  association 
to  be  formed  under  the  new  regime  was  that  in  Louis- 
iana in  1865,  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  others  in 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,   Virginia,   Arkansas,   and 

'  See  National  Baptist  Convention,  page  91. 


Kentucky.  An  indication  of  the  development  of  the 
Southern  Convention  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  whereas 
at  the  time  of  its  formation  the  estimated  membership 
of  the  churches  identified  with  it  was  450,000,  of  whom 
250,000  were  white  and  200,000  colored,  the  report 
for  1890  showed  a  membership  of  1,280,066,  consisting 
of  whites  alone. 

DOCTRINE   AND   POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  Southern  Baptist  churches  are  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  North,'  although  in  general 
they  are  more  strictly  Calvinistic,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Confession  of  Faith  is  more  firmly  held  than 
in  the  northern  churches.  In  polity,  likewise,  there 
is  no  essential  difference.  The  northern  and  southern 
churches  interchange  membership  and  ministry  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  their  separation  is 
purely  administrative  in  character,  not  doctrinal  or 
ecclesiastical. 

WORK. 

The  work  of  the  Southern  Baptist  churches  is  car- 
ried on  through  three  denominational  boards,  having 
charge,  respectively,  of  home  missions,  foreign  missions, 
and  Sunday  school  work.  During  the  war  the  Home 
Mission  Board  directed  its  attention  chiefly  to  the 
armies.  After  the  war  the  result  of  the  general  dis~ 
organization  was  apparent,  and  little  was  done  until 
1882,  when  the  board  was  transferred  from  Marion, 
Ala.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  Its  work  now  covers  the  entire 
territory  of  the  South,  Cuba,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  Attention  is  given  to  coopera- 
tive work  with  colored  churches  through  their  separate 
conventions  in  the  several  states;  to  the  more  recently 
settled  portions  of  the  West  and  the  remnants  of  the 
Indian  tribes;  to  those  portions  of  the  older  states 
where  Baptists  are  weak  and  numerically  few;  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  large  cities,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  foreign  element  of  their  population;  and  to 
missions  and  schools  in  the  mountain  sections  of 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  where  intercourse 
is  difficult  and  where  the  antimissionary  element  is 
strong.  A  Department  of  Evangelism  has  a  staff  of 
trained  evangelists  who  are  sent  wherever  needed, 
and  conducts  a  special  mission  for  deaf-mutes.  There 
are  also  funds  for  the  aid  of  churches  in  building 
houses  of  worship.  In  1906  the  total  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  work,  including  general 
missionary  pastors  and  negro  missionaries  sustained 
in  connection  with  the  National  Baptist  Convention, 
was  865;  the  number  of  churches  aided  or  served  by 
them,  3,128;  and  the  receipts,'  $251,984.  Of  this 
amount,  $150,140  was  expended  for  missionaries  and 
evangelists,  and  $57,297  for  the  purchase  of  grounds 
or  buildings  for  local  churches.    The  board  holds  as 

'  See  Baptists,  page  46. 
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assets  properties  and  invested  gifts  amounting  to 
$207,623,  some  of  which  is  in  the  shape  of  real  estate 
for  future  utilization. 

In  close  sympathy  with  the  home  mission  work  is 
that  of  the  Sunday  School  Board,  which  is  both  mis- 
sionary and  educational  in  character.  Pecuniary 
assistance  is  given  to  state  mission  boards  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Sunday  school  missionaries  and  instruct- 
ors, the  expense  being  met  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
business  done  in  the  publishing  department  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  A  corps  of  trained  specialists  is  maintained 
who  traverse  Hhe  territory  of  the  convention,  holding 
normal  institutes  for  training  Sunday  school  teachers 
and  instructing  in  efficient  methods.  Lectureships  on 
Sunday  school  methods  are  sustained  in  the  Louis- 
ville Theological  Seminary,  and  the  first  chair  of  Sun- 
day school  pedagogy  was  established  by  this  board  in 
that  institution.  Bible  distribution  is  also  carried  on, 
the  funds  for  which  are  derived  partly  from  the  profits 
on  sales  and  partly  from  contributions  by  the  churches, 
this  being  the  only  one  of  the  board^s  activities  for 
which  money  is  solicited. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist churches,  which  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
organization  of  their  convention,  has  always  held  a 
prominent  place  in  their  church  life.  The  Foreign 
Mission  Board  occupies  46  stations  and  nearly  600 
outstations,  in  China,  Japan,  Africa,  Italy,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  and  Argentina.  In  1906  the  total  number  of 
chxu-ches  in  foreign  lands  was  233,  with  a  native  mem- 
bership of  13,437.  The  American  missionaries  num- 
bered 203;  the  native  ordained  ministers,  88;  and 
other  helpers,  209;  making  a  total  force  of  500  workers. 
The  educational  work  of  the  board  was  represented  by 
108  schools  with  2,609  pupils.  Of  these  schools,  6 
were  theological  institutions  and  5  were  training 
schools.  Medical  work,  with  appliances  for  surgery, 
was  carried  on  in  China  and  Mexico  in  8  hospitals, 
which  treated  about  18,000  patients.  Including  the 
hospitals,  schools,  and  134  buildings  owned  by  the 
board  for  purposes  of  worship,  the  total  value  of  the 
property  owned  is  estimated  at  about  $300,000,  while 
the  receipts  of  the  board  for  the  year  were  $403,811, 
the  largest  sum  ever  contributed  in  one  year  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Southern  Baptist  churches.  There  are 
publishing  plants  at  Leon,  Mexico;  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil;  and  Canton,  China;  but  tracts  and  journals 
are  pubUshed  on  a  small  scale  at  many  other  stations. 
The  result  of  the  work  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that,  dur- 
ing the  year,  2,239  natives  were  received  into  the 
churches  on  profession  of  faith. 

The  only  educational  institution  in  the  United  States 
with  which  the  convention  has  organic  relations  is  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  which  in  1906  reported  10  professors, 253  students, 
an  endowment  of  $600,000,  and  buildings  valued  at 
$335,000.  There  are,  however,  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  state  conventions,  18  universities  and  col- 


leges of  high  grade,  22  similar  institutions  for  women 
only,  and  61  academies — ^a  total  of  101  institutions. 
In  1906  these  employed  1,237  instructors,  and  were 
attended  by  21,298  students,  of  whom  1,090  had  the 
ministry  in  view.  In  addition,  there  were  27  mission 
schools  with  4,526  students.  The  total  value  of  the 
lands  and  buildings  owned  by  these  institutions  is  esti- 
mated at  $6,594,385,  and  endowments  exist  to  the 
amount  of  $3,113,704.  The  amount  contributed  for 
the  cause  of  education  during  the  year  was  $725,900. 

The  denomination  maintains  3  homes  for  the  aged, 
2  hospitals,  16  orphanages,  and  2  sanatoriums.  Par- 
tial reports  for  1906  show  1,851  inmates,  and  $240,955 
contributed  for  support,  while  an  estimate  gives 
$1,183,000  as  the  value  of  the  property. 

The  number  of  yoimg  people's  societies  is  reported  as 
1,893  with  70,010  members. 

The  publishing  interests  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
churches  are  represented  by  25  weekly,  7  monthly, 
and  5  quarterly  publications. 

In  the  Southern  states,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  special  organizations  among  the  Baptist 
churches,  the  principal  one  being  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Union,  which  is  auxiliary  to  the  convention 
and  passes  over  its  funds  to  the  treasuries  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  boards.  Thus  in  1906  it  contributed  $74,728  for 
foreign  missions  and  $47,025  for  home  missions.  This 
organization  performs  valuable  work  in  preparing  and 
distributing  missionary  literature  and  maintains  a 
home  where  the  children  of  missionaries  can  pursue 
their  education.  A  missionary  training  school,  for  the 
fitting  of  women  for  work  abroad,  has  also  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  seminary  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  different  missionary  movements  of  the  day 
for  young  people,  students,  and  laymen,  have  found  a 
cordial  reception  in  Southern  Baptist  churches. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from 
the  returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are 
given  by  states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables 
which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  conven- 
tion has  21,104  organizations,  forming,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  66  unassociated,  803  associations  (grouped 
under  convention  headings),  located  in  17  states  and 
the  territory  of  New  Mexico.  Of  these,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  organizations  are  in  the  South  Central 
division ;  the  state  having  the  largest  number  is  Texas 
with  3,107;  the  states  next  in  order  are  Georgia  with 
2,159;  Alabama,  1,907;  Missouri,  1,894;  North  Caro- 
lina, 1,837;    and  Kentucky,  1,703. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
2,009,471 ;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  20,152 
organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  conven- 
tion has  18,878  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of   6,044,633,  as  reported   by  18,412 
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organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $34,723,882, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$1,239,022;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  1,997 
organizations;  and  1,271  parsonages  valued  at 
$2,493,091.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by 
14,371  organizations,  number  15,035,  with  106,017 
officers  and  teachers  and  1,014,690  scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  con- 
vention is  13,316.  The  number  of  licentiates  is  not 
known. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  4,866  organizations,  729,405  com- 
municants, and  $16,527,245  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


8TATB  OR  TBBRROBT. 


Total  for  denomiiiation. 
BouUi  AUantic  dlyisioo 


Maryland 

Virgiiiia 

West  Vlrgiiiia. . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 

Geoc^gia 

Florida 


North  Central  division 


MiSBOuri. 
Kansas.. 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky. 
Tennessee. 
Alahama.. 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 


Oklahoma*. 
Texas 


Western  division. 
New  Mexico. 


00MMUMICANT8  OB  MEMBERS. 


PLACES  or  WOB8HIP. 


Total 

number 

oforgaoi- 

xatioDs. 


Number 

oforgani- 

eatioDs 

reporting. 


Totol 

number 

reported. 


21,104  .      21,076 


Number 

oforganl- 

tatioDS 

reporting. 


2,000,471 


6,636 


6,631  737,458 


71  , 
1,028 

11 

1,837 

979 
2,159 

551 

1,805 


1,894 

1  1 

12,569 


1,703 
1,617 
1,907 
1,350 

610 
1,419 

856 
3,107  ! 

4  ! 


71 

1,028 

U 

1,837 

979 

2,157 

548 

1,895 


1,894 
1 

12,545 


1,701 
1,615 
1,907 
1,346 

609 
1,415 

854 
3,096 


11,232 
136,062 
1,672 
202,798 
118,360 
282,688 

34,646 

176,225 


176,206 
17 

1,095,727 


211,552 

159,838 

162,445 

123,357 

49,620 

91,631 

49,978 

247,306 

61 


61 


Sex. 


Male. 


20,152 


6,348 


70 

1,002 

11 

1,802 

896 

2,045 

520 

1,801 


1,800 
1 

11,999 


1,581 
1,542 
1,840 
1,259 

587 
1,387 

833 
2,970 


773,627 


284,196 


3,840 
53,061 
627 
80,264 
44,902 
87,574 
13,008 

65,409 


65,403 
6 

424,000 


80,026 
62,822 
63,659 
47,833 
19,310 
36,078 
19,370 
94,902 

22 


22 


Female. 


1,125,486 


416,129 


7,172 

77,401 

1,045 

119,061 

62,306 

129,188 

19,966 

100,367 


100,356 
11 

606,961 


114,623 
87,203 
90,876 
66,580 
27,803 
53,387 
29, 3H 

140,165 

39 


39 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


18,537 


6,^28 


67 

961 

10 

1,752 

949 

2,063 

486 

1,682 


1,681 
10,527 


1,579 
1,502 
1,832 
1,296 

562 
1,103 

455 
2,199 


Halls, 
etc. 


1,997 


212 


3 
22 

1 

62 
20 
58 
51 

160 


160 


1,621 


95 

94 

62 

36 

33 

264 

829 

706 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


18,878 


6,464 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

oforgani- 

satiims 

reporting. 


18,412 


6,291 


72 

1,016 

12 

1,797 

961 

2,116 

490 

1,704 


1,703 
10,710 


1,600 
1,527 
1,862 
1,825 

563 
1,106 

465 
2,263 


67 

975 

10 

1,744 

945 

2,071 

479 

1,667 


1,666 
1 

10,454 


1,563 
1,496 
1,827 
1,285 

559 
1,094 

450 
2,180 


Seating 
Tape 
repoi 


capadtv 
rted. 


6,044,638 


2,175,239 


24,565 
337,663 
4,450 
631,331 
344,466 
711,965 
120,800 

523,306 


528,155 
150 

3, 34o,  069 


516,442 
511,174 
545,075 
435,682 
164,789 
821,660 
126,154 
725, 113 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OB  TEBBITOBT. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Total  tot  dentmiination 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

N<Hth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Missouri 

Kansas 

.  South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

OUaboma* 

Texas 

Western  division 

New  Mexico 


21,104 


6,636 


71 

1,028 

11 

1,837 

079 

2,159 

551 

1,895 


VALUE  or  CHXTBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


18,672 


6,350 


Value 
reported. 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCB 
FBOPBBTT. 


$34,723,882 


13,494,591 


1,894 
12,569 


68 

981 

10 

1,760 

953 

2,066 

492 

1,700 


1,703 
1,617 
1,907 
1,350 

610 
1,419 

856 
3,107 

4 


1,699 
1 

10,622 

1,679 
1,505 
1,839 
1,296 

566 
1,109 

490 
2,236 


953,450 
3,271,541 
50,060 
2,701,104 
1,860,223 
3,979,289 

678,934 

4,116,397 


Number 

oforaani- 

latlons 

reporting. 


1,215 


414 


20 
83 


4,116,097 
300 

17,112,894 


110 
47 

126 
28 

92 


92 


709 


3,310,037 
2,529.324 
2,370,615 
1,707,903 

688,725 
1,224,715 

881,890 
4,399,685 


74 
88 

112 
62 
37 
72 
91 

173 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$1,239,022 


529,499 


93,965 
123,709 


119,815 
56,607 

110,911 
24,472 

99,347 


99,347 


610, 176 


71,926 
84,372 
83,650 
61, 741 
10,688 
78,811 
61,393 
157,595 


PABSONAQES. 


Number 

ofoigani- 

satlons 

reporting. 


1,271 


502 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$2,493,091 


1,069,366 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATION8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


14,371 


5,213 


14 
180 
5 
89 
94 
92 
28 

74 


74 


695 


77 
68 
88 
92 
32 
46 
64 
228 


35,100 
347,691 

15,500 
186,250 
188,700 
228,625 

67,500 

146,675 


146,675 


1,277,050 


64 

80 

916 
9 

1,008 
11 

1,569 
834 

1,667 
866 

1,501 
320 

1,573 
334 

1,402 


1,402 


7,756 


185,400 

162,700 

202,350 

186,675 

62,300 

64,450 

72,776 

340,400 


1,090 

1,090 

1,249 

803 

396 

748 

511 

1,860 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


15,035 


5,539 


1,459 


1,459 


8,037 


1,155 

1,129 

1,281 

830 

421 

765 

522 

1,934 


Nimiber 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


106,017 


41,562 


1,064 

9,857 

139 

12,037 

5,994 
10,590 

1,881 

11,619 


11,619 


52,836 


8,060 
7,882 
8,125 
4,626 
2,179 
4,860 
3,545 
13,559 


Nimiber 

of 
scholars. 


1,014,600 


407,163 


10,219 

87,735 

1,355 

125,795 

60,828 
103, 109 

18,122 

102, 116 


102,116 


505,411 


79,276 
75,021 
74,460 
47,200 
21,164 
44,797 
32,779 
130,714 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,   COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND 

ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


OONTBNTION  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Total  for  denomination 

Alabama: 

Alabama 

Antloch 

Arbacoochee 

Bethel 

Bethlehem 

Bibb  County 

Big  Bear  Creek 

Bigbee •. 

Birmingham 

Blount  County 

Blue  Creek 

Butler  County 

Cahaba 

Calhoun  County 

Carey 

Cedar  Bluff 

Centennial 

Central 

Cherokee  County 

Chilton  County 

Clarke  County 

Clay  County 

Clear  Creek 

Cleburne 

Coffee  County,  No.  1 

Coffee  County,  No.  2 

Colbert 

Columbia 

Coneeub  County 

Coosa  River 

Crenshaw  County 

Cullman 

Dekalb  County 

Ellm 

Escambia  County 

Etowah 

Eulaula 

Geneva 

GilUam  Springs 

Harmony  Grove 

Harris 

Judson 

Lauderdale  County 

Liberty,  Central 

Liberty.  East 

Liberty,  North 

Macedonia. 

Marshall 

Mineral  Springs 

MobUe 

Montgomery 

Mount  Carmel 

Mud  Creek 

Muscle  Shoals 

New  River 

Newton 

North  River 

Pine  Barren 

Randolph  County 

St.  Clair  County 

Salem-Troy 

Sardis 

Selma 

Shady  Grove 

Shelby  County 

Sipsey 

Southeastern 

Sulphur  Springs 

Tennessee  River 

Tuscaloosa 

Tuskegoe 

Union 

Unity 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


21,104 


u 

22 

8 

28 

21 

28 
81 
22 
63 
29 

13 
23 
32 
46 
85 

16 
13 
48 

26 
20 

51 
16 
33 
23 
13 

20 
21 
86 
23 
41 

18 
41 
43 
17 
15 

29 
19 
25 
19 
18 

15 
26 
14 
8 
37 

24 
11 
29 
15 
27 

24 
14 
18 
41 
17 

23 
33 
21 
28 
38 

30 
U 
18 
23 
24 

22 

8 

22 

34 

31 
28 
39 
35 


Number 
of  organi- 

eations  i  „,^-*^ 
reporting.  ^^^^ 


Total 
number 


21,075   2,009,471 


11 
22 
8 
28 
21 

28 
81 
22 
53 
29 

13 
23 
32 
46 
85 

16 
18 
48 
26 
20 

51 
16 
33 
23 
13 

20 
21 
86 
23 
41 

18 
41 
43 
17 
15 

29 
19 
25 
19 
18 

15 
26 
14 
8 
37 

24 
11 
29 
15 
27 

24 
14 
18 
41 
17 

23 
33 
21 

28 
38 

30 
11 
18 
23 
24 

22 

8 

22 

34 

31 
28 
39 
35 


866 

1,484 

687 

1,987 

1,558 

2,aoo 

2,016 
1,228 
8,064 
1,960 

846 
2,324 
2,533 
5,026 
3,063 

045 

902 

4,058 

1,624 

2,163 

4,755 
1,449 
1,782 
1,703 
1,801 

1,783 
1,606 
8,91? 
1,991 
4,279 

1,383 
2,849 
3,214 
1,006 
1,421 

3,071 
1,892 
2,219 
1,552 
996 

1,427 

2,642 

839 

540 

4,009 

2,361 
540 

2,917 
776 

2,933 

4,020 
692 
1,305 
3,285 
1,283 

2,637 
2,459 
1,549 
2,410 
3,098 

2,739 
540 
1,188 
1,055 
1,617 

1,487 

328 

1,663 

2,207 

3,359 
2,221 
2,733 
2,923 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


20,152 


Male. 


11 

19 

7 

20 
17 

28 
30 
21 
63 
28 

13 
23 
29 
45 
81 

15 
13 
43 
26 
20 

48 
15 
32 
23 
13 

20 
21 
35 
22 
39 

17 
39 
40 
17 
14 

29 
18 
25 
19 
17 

14 
26 
13 
8 
35 

23 
11 

28 
15 
27 

21 
13 
18 
40 
17 

22 
32 
21 
27 
38 

30 
10 
17 
23 
24 

17 

8 

22 

32 

31 
27 
38 
35 


778,637 


846 
664 

182 
764 
645 

1,168 
770 
464 

3,429 

776 

858 

950 

906 

2,005 

1,093 

874 
352 
1,711 
680 
924 

1,874 
621 
755 
681 
779 

696 
602 

1,501 
842 

1,741 

517 

1,080 

1,132 

384 

599 

1,265 
798 
882 
640 
374 

459 

1,093 

290 

250 

1,487 

856 
226 

1,171 
293 

1,088 

1,061 
213 
510 

1,329 
498 

1,061 
948 
650 
940 

1,319 

1,123 
167 
297 
467 
665 

487 
135 
660 
873 

1,489 

833 

1,120 

1,255 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Female. 


Church     Halls, 
edifices.      etc. 


1,126,486  I;      18,537 


619 
780 
806 
1,006 
676 

1,637 
1,161 
687 
4,635 
1,109 

488 

1,374 
1,074 
2,881 
1,600 

601 

650 
2,847 

944 
1,299 

2,885 
723 
1,000 
1,022 
1,022 

1,087 
1,004 
2,316 
1,081 
2,334 

725 
1,6^0 
1,790  'I 

622 

744 

1,806 
1,008 
1,337 

912 

584 

734 
1,549 

485 

290 
2,253 


1,371 

314 
1,640  I 

483 
1,W5  ij 

1,874 

355 

795 
1,925 

785 

1,491 
1,411 
899 
1,402 
1,779 

1,616 
288 
491 

588 
952 

704 

193 
1,003 
1,294 

1,870 
l,a58 
1,548 
1,668 


11 
22 
8 
22 
21 

27 
29 
22 
63 
28 

18 
23 
82 
46 
84 

16 
18 
48 

26 
20 

61 
16 
81 
22 
13 

19 
14 
36 
23 
40 


1,997 


1 
2 


2 
1 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


18,878 


11 
22 
8 
22 
21 

27 
29 
22 
54 
28 

13 
24 
82 
46 
84 

18 
13 
43 
26 

ao 

61 
17 
31 
22 
15 

19 
14 
36 
23 
41 

18 
40 
43 
16 
14 

29 
19 
25 
17 
15 

15 
26 
14 
8 
38 

26 
11 
25 
12 
26 

26 
14 
17 
39 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number  '  a^H»»» 


18,412  I  6,044,633 


11 
22 
8 
22 
21 

27 
29 
22 
63 
28 

13 
23 
81 
45 
84 

16 
13 
42 
26 
20 

61 
16 
31 
22 
13 

19 
14 
36 
23 
40 

18 
40 
40 
15 
14 

29 
19 
25 
17 
15 

15 
26 
13 
8 
35 

24 
10 
25 
12 
25 

23 
13 

17 
39 


4,175 
5,500 
2,500 
6,410 
6,000 

8.050 
6,225 
6,700 
20,650 
6,500 

2,550 

7,450 

10,425 

14,775 

11,825 

6,275 
4,250 
12,450 
9,200 
6,375 

14,425 
6,100 
8,350 

7,875 
3,850 

6,650 
4,550 

10,425 
6,()00 

12,150 

6,225 

10,145 

11.185 

4,075 

4,000 

9.050 
6,290 
7,375 
5,a50 
4,100 

4,150 
6,820 
3.900 
2,250 
11,600 

7,625 
2.350 
8.325 
3.075 
7,370 

8.400 

3,650 

3.660 

12,250 


16  j 
23 

16 
23 

3,820 
7.800 

31  1 

81 

10.300 

21 

21 

6,300 

29 

28 

9. 275 

35 

34 

10,875 

30 

30 

9,000 

10 

10 

1.975 

18 

18 

5,525 

21  , 

21 

4.875 

22 

22 

6,300 

24 

22 

6,475 

8 

8 

1.500 

19 

19 

4.475 

30 

30 

6,775 

31 

30 

8,350 

27 

27 

9,150 

39 

39 

10,300 

34 

33 

10,700 

SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


CONTENnON  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBEBS. 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Alabama— Continued. 

Weogufka 

Yellow  Creek 

Zlon 

Unaasoclated 

Arkansas: 

Bartholomew 

Benton  County,  No.  1 . 

Benton  County,  No.  2. 

Big  Creek 

Blue  Mountain 


Buckner 

BuckviUe 

Caddo  River.. 

Caroline 

Carroll  County. 


Clear  Creek 

Columbia. 

Concord 

Crooked  Creek. , 
Current  River. 


Dardanelle 

Fayettevllle 

Fourche  Valley. 

Friendship 

Gainesville 


Grand  Prairie... 

Greenbrier 

Howard  County. 
Independence . . . 
Jonesboro , 


Judson 

Liberty 

Little  Red  River. 
Madison  Coimty. , 
Miller  County... 


Mount  Vernon. 
Mount  Zion... 

Ouachita 

Pee  Dee 

Pine  Bluff 


Red  River 

Rocky  Bavou . 
Russell  ville... 

Saline 

Southwestern . 


Spring  River., 

State  Line 

Stevens  Creek, 
Trace  Ridge.. 
Union,  No.  1 . . 


Union,  No.  2 

United 

White  River 

White  River  Valley. 

Unassociated 

Florida: 

Alachua 

Bethel 

Beulah 

Central 

Florida 


Graves 

Harmony 

Indian  River. 
Jacksonville.. 
Lafayette 


Marion 

Middle 

New  River. . 

Pasco 

Peace  River. 


Pensacola  Bay. . 
Rocky  Creek. . . 
St.  Johns  River 
Santa  Fe  River. 
South 


18 

29 

83 

6 

49 
29 
II 
17 
12 

42 
27 
22 

67 
19 

89 
39 
39 
28 
17 

48 
34 
21 
84 
83 

33 
32 
32 
24 
16 

40 
36 
22 
24 

7 

28 
46 
25 
12 
45 

38 
28 
22 
61 
42 

33 
9 
16 
23 
41 

16 
27 
21 
16 
2 

18 
17 
17 
6 
29 

20 
18 
16 
21 
14 

34 
27 
16 
20 
32 

24 

15 
28 
15 
61 


18 

29 

33 

5 

49 
29 
11 
17 
12 

41 
27 
22 
67 
19 

39 
39 
39 
28 
17 

48 
34 
21 
34 
33 

38 
82 
82 
24 
16 

40 
36 
22 
24 
7 

28 
46 
25 
12 
45 

38 
28 
22 
51 
42 

33 
9 
15 
23 
39 

16 
27 
21 
16 
2 

18 
17 
17 
6 
29 

20 
17 
16 
21 
12 

34 
27 
15 
20 
32 

24 
15 
28 
15 
61 


Total 
number 
reported. 


1,168 

1,666 

2,867 

426 

3,784 

1,830 

1,140 

796 

796 

2,909 
1,143 
1,023 
6,676 
1,289 

2,213 
3,002 
2,860 
1,281 
976 

2,719 
1,982 
973 
2,628 
2,426 

1,662 
2,167 
2,237 
1,603 
1,200 

2,624 

2,865 

1,466 

723 

302 

1,778 
8,747 
1,023 
665 
3,189 

3,015 
1,483 
1,257 
4,064 
2,233 

2,042 
502 
605 
872 

2,899 

607 

1,349 

1,160 

713 

224 

979 
882 

1,344 
335 

2,369 

1,134 
887 
702 

1,677 
645 

2,018 

1,484 

854 

699 

2.252 

1,465 
769 
1,434 
1,077 
4,388 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


18 

29 

81 

6 

49 
29 
11 
17 
9 

41 
26 
21 
66 
19 

89 


28 

17 

47 
34 
21 
34 
83 

83 
31 
28 
21 
16 

88 
36 
22 
24 
7 

28 
46 
25 
12 
45 

38 
27 
22 
49 
42 

32 
7 
15 
23 
39 

14 
27 
18 
16 
2 

17 
17 
15 
6 
29 

20 
16 
16 
19 
10 


Male. 


432 

696 

1,006 

177 

1,617 
721 
473 
328 
268 

1,164 
471 
394 

2,201 
489 

877 

1,189 

1,143 

609 

362 

1,054 

780 

422 

1,126 

1,044 

668 
844 
864 
620 
638 

1,003 

1,186 

595 

281 

120 

728 

1,563 

386 

196 

1,232 

1,226 
581 
480 

1,428 
891 

716 
133 
300 
339 
1,191 

207 
656 
428 
275 
75 

398 
335 
511 
142 
1,000 

431 
351 
258 
576 
218 


33 

710 

20 

423 

15 

325 

20 

303 

30 

826 

Female. 


24 
15 
28 
15 
49 


639 
291 
600 
421 
1,671 


726 

970 

1,432 

248 

2,267 

1,099 

667 

467 

400 

1,766 
630 
615 

3,360 
800 

1,336 

1,813 

1,717 

772 

613 

1,626 
1,202 
661 
1,603 
1,382 

984 

1,256 

1,065 

766 

662 

1,446 

1,679 

871 

442 

182 

1,060 

2,184 

637 

357 

1,957 

1,789 

884 

777 

2,114 

1,342 

1,188 
176 
395 
633 

1,708 

370 
793 
575 
438 
149 

663 
647 
688 
193 
1,369 

703 
491 
444 
1,012 
325 

1,248 
643 
529 
396 

1,249 

926 
478 
834 
656 
2,640 


Nimiber  of 

organisations 

repOTtlng— 


Church 
edifices. 


18 

28 

80 

4 

44 
22 
8 
13 
10 

34 

18 
20 
46 

12 

20 
86 
26 
16 
12 

40 
22 
11 
31 
30 

12 
80 
29 
19 
12 

37 

32 

20 

4 

6 

26 
42 
18 
11 
39 

34 
20 
20 
43 
26 

28 
7 

10 
8 

88 

6 

24 

16 

9 

1 

16 
12 
16 
6 
27 

16 
17 
12 
17 
11 

29 
25 
14 
19 
29 

22 
13 
24 
14 
46 


Halls, 
etc. 


1 
2 

1 

3 
7 
3 
3 
2 

7 
7 
1 

11 
5 

7 

2 

12 

12 

1 

7 
11 
9 
8 
3 

20 
2 
3 
4 
4 

2 
4 
1 

18 
2 

1 
4 
6 


3 
7 
2 
4 
16 


6 

13 

1 

8 
2 
4 

5 


2 
4 

1 


5 
1 
4 
3 
3 


1 
1 
3 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


2 
4 
1 
6 


18 

29 

30 

4 

45 

22 

8 

13 

10 

34 
18 
20 
47 
12 

29' 
36 
26 
16 
12 

40 
22 
11 
31 
30 

12 
30 
29 
19 
12 

37 

32 

20 

4 

6 

25 
42 
20 
11 
39 

34 
20 
20 
43 
26 

28 
7 

10 
8 

38 

6 

24 

16 

9 

1 

16 
12 
16 
6 
27 

16 
17 
13 
17 
11 

29 
26 
14 
19 
29 

22 
13 
24 
14 
47 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capad^ 
reported. 

18 

3,775 

28 

6,126 

30 

10,100 

4 

1,060 

44 

12,700 

22 

6,600 

8 

2,750 

13 

2,600 

10 

2,275 

34 

9,720 

18 

4,975 

19 

4,200 

46 

16,775 

11 

3,800 

28 

10,060 

86 

11,100 

24 

8,600 

16 

4,650 

12 

3,630 

89 

11,335 

22 

6,945 

I 


11 

80 
30 

12 
30 
29 
19 
12 

37 

32 

19 

4 

6 

26 
42 
18 
U 
39 

34 
20 
20 
42 
26 

28 
7 

10 
8 

38 

6 

23 

16 

9 

1 

16 
12 
16 
5 
27 

15 
17 
12 
17 
11 

29 
26 
14 
19 
28 

22 
13 
24 
14 
46 


3,125 

8,625 

11,700 

3,075 
10,776 
7,965 
6,975 
6,025 

10,025 

9,300 

6,300 

760 

1,400 

6,375 

11,800 

3,800 

8,225 

11,760 

10,900 
4,075 
4,745 

13,625 
8,225 

7,725 
2,050 
2,500 
1,950 
10,000 

1,300 
6,100 
6,860 
2,376 
1,250 

4,420 
3,350 
4,925 
1,200 
8,476 

4,276 
4,650 
2,620 
6,000 
1,900 

6,925 
6,625 
2,800 
3,250 
6,125 

6,600 
4,650 
4,736 
3,676 
11,650 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


CONVENTION  AND  ASSOCUTION. 


Florida— Continued. 

Suwanee 

Wekiva... 

West 

UnasBOciated 

Qeoreia: 

Appalachee 

Bau  Ground 

Baptist  Union 

Bethel 

Bethlehem 

Bowen 

Bulloch  County 

CarroUton ,», 

Centennial 

Central 

Central  Western 

Chattahoochee 

Chattooga 

Clarkesvllle 

Colmnbus 

Concord 

Comolation 

Coosa 

Coosawattee 

DanieU 

Ebenezer 

Ellijay 

Enon 

Fairbnm 

Flint  River 

Floyd  County 

Friendship 

Georgia 

Good  Samaritan 

Gordon  County 

Harmony 

Hebron 

Hephsibah 

Hiawassee 

Hightower 

Houston 

Jasper 

KimbaU 

Lawrenoevillo 

Liberty 

Little  River 

Lookout  Valley 

Lumpkin  County 

MaUary 

MeU 

lleroer 

Middle 

Middle  Cherokee 

Miller 

Morganton 

Mount  Vernon 

Mountain 

Mountaintown 

Mulberry 

New  Ebenezer 

New  Hope 

New  Sunbury 

Noonday 

North 

Notla  River , 

Piedmont 

Pine  Mountain 

Pleasant  Valley 

Polk  County 

Pulaski 

Rehoboth 

Roswell 

Salero 

Sarepta 

Smyrna 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


29 

26 

42 

3 

28 
4 

11 
45 
14 

36 
15 
28 
24 
32 

11 
40 
20 
18 
26 

23 
17 
36 
8 
32 

42 
24 
13 
24 
41 

33 
47 
62 
10 
24 

11 
41 

58 
15 
47 

32 
33 
16 
33 
24 

44 

8 

8 

26 

33 

50 
32 
26 
14 
15 

29 
32 
14 
21 
32 

22 
19 
26 
34 
21 

36 
25 
13 
22 
15 

35 
15 
14 
50 
29 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MSMBSB8. 


Number 
oforgani- 


Total 
number 


29 

26 

42 

8 

28 
4 
11 
45 
14 

36 
15 
28 
24 
32 

11 
40 
20 
18 
26 

28 
17 
36 
8 
82 

42 
24 
13 
24 
41 

33 
47 
62 
10 
24 

11 
41 
58 
15 
47 

82 
33 
16 
33 
24 

44 

8 

8 

26 

33 

50 
32 
26 
14 
15 

29 
32 
14 
21 
32 

22 
19 
26 
34 
21 

35 
25 
13 
22 
14 

35 
15 
14 
50 
29 


1,986 

1,982 

2,326 

115 

3,561 

462 

947 

4,087 

1,006 

2,424 
1,289 
2,820 
2,046 
2,436 

065 
6,540 
2,587 
1,694 
8,860 

2,316 
1,048 
3,173 
380 
2,584 

8,820 
1,795 
1,337 
2,682 
4,865 

4,211 
8,964 
6,795 
761 
2,654 

920 
5,443 
7,382 
1,358 
7,540 

3,044 
3,581 
1,645 
3,036 
2,293 

3,826 

218 

480 

2,044 

2,262 

4,835 
3,660 
3,080 
1,010 
1,148 

3,348 
2,454 
1,000 
3,488 
3,178 

1,603 
3,009 
3,655 
3,585 
1,581 

3,015 
2,218 
1,236 
2,029 
1,493 

5,506 

1,021 

976 

6,788 
1,910 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Sex. 


26 

24 

41 

8 

28 
4 

11 
41 
14 

86 
14 
25 
24 
82 

11 
86 
17 
17 
96 

22 
17 
85 
8 
82 

40 
24 
13 
21 


82 
47 
62 
10 
21 

10 
40 
53 
11 
47 

82 
33 
13 
33 

20 

38 

7 

8 

24 

30 

49 
25 
26 
14 
15 

27 
31 
13 
20 
31 

22 
17 
22 
32 
20 

32 
14 
13 
21 
14 

35 
14 
14 
50 
29 


Male. 


719 
716 
909 


1,408 
175 
884 

1,580 
884 

080 
484 

1,025 
887 

1,086 

421 

2,286 

735 

662 

1,239 

867 
443 

1,160 
153 

1,115 

1,513 

786 

576 

968 

1,796 

1,643 

1,527 

2,816 

278 

WV 

282 
2,213 
2,609 

388 
2,905 

1,216 
1,348 

434 
1.148 

857 

1,359 

88 

192 

663 

719 

1,860 

1,240 

1,334 

421 

469 

1,372 

924 

363 

1,444 

1,244 

630 

507 

1,324 

1,366 

581 

1,179 
481 
514 
807 
540 

2,140 
376 
395 

2,657 
794 


Female. 


1,058 

1,123 

1,402 

66 

2,063 
287 
563 

2,092 
622 

1,444 
665 
1,453 
1,159 
1,400 

534 

8,479 
843 
905 

2,111 

1,389 
605 

1,804 
227 

1,469 

2,182 
1,000 
761 
1,376 
2,758 

2,442 
2,437 
3,979 
483 
1,341 

488 
3,134 
3,851 

578 
4,635 

1,828 
2,233 
594 
1,888 
1,120 

2,040 
109 
288 
976 

1,090 

2,675 

1,508 

1,746 

589 

679 

1,753 
1,454 
573 
1,929 
1,874 

973 

770 

1,755 

2,003 

855 

1,671 
718 
722 

1,197 
953 

3,366 

571 

581 

4,131 

1,116 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting — 


Church 
edifices. 


28 

23 

35 

3 

96 
8 
10 
44 
14 

33 
14 
27 
23 
32 

11 
89 
20 
17 
25 

22 
14 
34 
8 
82 

41 
24 
12 
24 
40 

33 
45 
59 
9 
24 

11 
41 
58 
13 
45 

32 
31 
16 
33 
24 

43 

6 

8 

24 

32 

48 
32 
25 
13 
15 

29 
31 
14 
21 
32 

21 
19 
25 
33 

18 

31 
25 
13 
22 
14 

35 
14 
13 

47 
26 


Halls, 
etc. 


1 
1 
5 


1 
3 
2 


2 
2 


1 
3 
2 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edilloes. 


Number 

of  church 

4^.!  Number 
lopw  i«u.  ^j  organi- 

I  sations 
Ireporting. 


28 

23 

86 

8 

26 

3 

10 

44 

14 

83 
14 
27 
23 
82 

11 
89 
20 
17 
25 

22 
14 
34 
8 
34 

42 
24 
12 
24 
40 

33 
45 
61 
9 
24 

11 
41 
58 
13 
45 

32 
31 
17 
33 
24 

47 

9 

8 

24 

38 

49 
33 
26 
13 
15 

29 
32 
14 
21 
32 

21 
20 
26 
33 
19 

31 
25 
13 
22 
14 

37 
14 
13 
47 
27 


25 

23 

35 

3 

96 

3 

10 

44 

14 

83 
14 
26 
23 
32 

11 
89 
20 
17 
25 

22 
14 
34 
8 
32 

40 
24 
12 
24 
40 

33 
45 
59 
9 
24 

11 
41 
58 
13 
45 

32 
31 
16 
33 
24 

42 

6 

8 

23 

32 

46 
31 
25 
13 
15 

29 
31 
14 
21 
30 

21 
19 
25 
33 

18 

31 
25 
13 
22 
14 

35 
14 
13 
47 
26 


Seating 
capaci^ 
reported. 


6,300 

5,325 

9,675 

400 

10,700 
1,060 
2,870 

16,200 
3,246 

10,660 
5,600 

11,050 
7,400 
0,300 

2,150 
11,226 
0,700 
6,910 
8,550 

8,100 
4,000 

11,710 
1,426 

10,500 

14,075 
3,061 
3,450 
7,145 

12,876 

11,546 

14,542 

23,360 

3,300 

7,400 

3,500 
17,400 
18,445 

3,250 
13,575 

11,060 
11,000 

6,350 
12,000 

7,750 

14,750 
1,000 
2,025 
7,300 

10,415 

16,450 

11,026 

10,275 

4,725 

3,077 

10,126 
5,045 
4,700 
7,075 
0,805 

7,600 
7,350 
8,120 
10,560 
4,700 

8,400 
0,950 
2,300 
7,100 
4,725 

15,425 
4,126 
2,400 

18,445 
8,875 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


ooNVXiraioN  AND  AasooAnoii. 


Total 

nomber 

ofor^ni- 

Mtions. 


Georgia— Continaed. 

South  River 

Sooth  western 

Stone  Mountain. . 

Sununeihlll 

TftHapoona 


TattnaU. 
Telfair.. 
Tucker.. 
Tugalo.. 


Valdoeta 

Washington.. 

Western 

Cnassooiated. 
Kentucky: 

BapUst 

Barren  River. 
Bays  Fork  . . . 

Bethel 

Blackiord.... 


Blood  River  . 
Boones  Creek 

Booneville 

Bracken 

Breckinridge. 


Campbell  County. 

Central 

Clover  Bottom... 

Concord 

Crittenden 


Cumberland  River. 

Daviess  County 

East  Concord 

East  Lynn 

East  Union 


Edmonson. 
Elkhom... 
Enterprise. 
Franklin.. 
Freedom.. 


Gasper  River. . 
Goose  Creek... 

Goshen 

Graves  County. 
Green  River... 


Greenup 

Green  vlUe... 

Irvine 

Landmark... 
Laurel  River. 


Liberty 

Little  Bethel.. 
Little  River. . . 
Logan  County. 
L(«g  Run 


Lynn 

Lynn  Camp. 
Mount  Zion. 
Muhlenberg. 
Nelson 


North  Bend 

NorthConoord,  No.  1. 
North  Concord,  No.  2. 

Ohio  County 

Ohio  River 


Ohio  Valley.... 

Owen 

Pulaski  County. 

Rockcastle 

Rossells  Creek  . 


Salem 

Sevems  Valley 
Shelby  County. 

Simpson 

SoauConoord. 


24 
13 
44 

16 
17 

12 
25 
30 
84 

30 

31 

46 

3 

16 
45 
21 
41 
28 

85 
18 
22 
25 
15 

15 

10 

4 

26 
17 

5 
40 
16 
11 

18 

13 
29 
18 
16 
14 

20 
11 
17 
31 
11 

29 
14 
19 
16 
35 

43 
39 
43 
19 
40 

29 
12 
28 
25 
21 

21 
23 
16 
36 
36 

39 
10 
30 
23 
41 

26 
23 
23 
14 
11 


OOMinXNICANTS  OB  MEMBSB8. 


'  Number 
'oforgani- 
I   satioDS 
,  reporting. 


24 
13 
44 

16 
17 

12 
25 
30 
84 

80 

31 

46 

3 

15 
45 
21 
41 
28 

85 
17 
22 
25 
15 

15 
10 
4 
26 
17 

5 
40 
16 
11 
18 

13 
29 
18 
16 
14 

20 
11 
17 
31 
11 

29 
14 
19 
16 
35 

43 
39 
43 
19 
40 

29 
12 
28 
25 
21 

21 
23 
16 
36 
36 

89 
10 
29 
23 
41 

26 
23 
23 
14 
11 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Sex. 


I  Number 

of  organi- 

zatioDfl 

{reporting. 


2,299 

742 

13,583 

1,165 

2,016 

841 
1,812 
2,896 
5,181 

2,658 

4,254 

5,878 

128 

2,157 
4,842 
2,255 
5,350 
2,711 

4,053 
2,113 
1,842 
2,987 
1,893 

2,559 
1,705 
296 
4,074 
2,267 

576 
7,627 
1,319 
1,825 
2,442 

1,007 
6,543 

837 
3,402 

714 

2,138 

785 

1,469 

3,987 

994 

2,618 
629 
1,351 
1,586 
3,433 

4,331 
3,694 
4,581 
1,845 
12,788 

3,913 
1,005 
2,775 
2,752 
3,441 

3,876 
2,068 
1,313 
4,861 
3,707 

5,270 
1,754 
3,566 
2,136 
4,077 

2,924 
3,217 
4,165 
2,133 
1,460 


23 
13 
41 
13 
17 

12 
25 
26 
84 

80 

81 

44 

3 

14 
45 
20 
38 
25 

29 
17 
22 
23 
11 

15 
10 
4 
24 
16 

5 
34 
14 

9 
16 

18 
28 
17 
16 
14 

19 
11 
17 
26 
10 

19 
12 
17 
12 
35 

42 
39 
43 
19 
37 

28 
12 
27 
22 
21 

19 
22 
13 
36 
34 

33 
6 
29 
21 
40 

22 
21 
20 
14 
11 


Male. 


888 

294 

4,562 

896 

880 

363 

725 

738 

2,163 

1,044 

1,711 

2,345 

60 

868 
1,944 

997 
1,799 

961 

1,362 
894 
736 

1,124 
603 

946 
720 
119 
1,721 
903 

221 

3,141 

443 

649 

747 

370 
2,776 

329 
1,407 

283 

895 

296 

600 

1,222 


700 
200 
453 
472 
1,359 

1,702 
1,459 
1,856 
791 
3,718 

1,638 
442 

1,063 
912 

1,486 

1,667 

836 

327 

2,199 

1,298 

1,916 
418 

1,336 
867 

1,628 

1,061 

1,268 

1,722 

970 

638 


Female. 


1,333 
448 

7,987 
551 

1,136 

478 
1,087 
1,250 
3,018 

1,614 

2,543 

3,358 

78 

1,096 
2,898 
1,197 
2,601 
1,370 

1,926 
1,219 
1,107 
1,672 
928 

1,613 

986 

177 

2,148 

2,107 

356 

4,060 

711 

894 

1,226 

637 
3,567 

497 
1,905 

431 

1,108 
490 
860 

2,060 
646 

1,168 
344 
770 
790 

2,074 

2,232 
2,235 
2,726 
1,064 
6,020 

2,139 
663 
1,661 
1,320 
1,956 

2,016 
1,202 
481 
2,662 
2,238 

2,739 
438 
2,230 
1,174 
2,297 

1,356 
1,668 
2,133 
1,163 
817 


PLA.CB8  OF  WOB8HIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


12 

19 
10 
16 
31 
9 

25 
9 
15 
13 
34 

40 
37 
42 
18 
38 

27 
8 
21 
25 
20 

21 
13 
13 
35 
36 

38 
9 
30 
23 
40. 

25 
22 
23 
14 
11 


Hans, 
etc. 


23 

1 

10 

1 

44 

15 

i 

17 

9 

1 

26 

80 

33 

1 

29 

1 

81 

45 

1 

2 

15 

42 

8 

20 

40 

1 

26 

2 

85 

15 

2 

15 

6 

25 

15 

15 

10 

4 

26 

17 

6 

40 

12 

4 

11 

16 

2 

11 

2 

29 

9 

6 

16 

1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
3 
8 
1 

2 
1 


1 
1 

2 
1 
5 


9 
3 


Number 

ofchurdi 

edifices 

reported. 


23 
10 
50 
15 
17 

9 
25 
80 
83 

29 

81 

46 

2 

15 
42 
20 
40 
26 

35 
15 
15 
25 
15 

15 

10 

4 

26 
17 

5 
42 
12 
11 
16 

11 
30 
9 
17 
12 

19 
10 
16 
81 
9 

25 
9 
15 
13 
39 

42 
87 
42 

18 
43 

27 
8 
21 
26 
20 

23 
13 
13 
36 
37 

38 
9 
31 
23 
41 

25 
22 
23 
14 
11 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  eidifloes. 


23 
10 
44 
15 
17 

9 
25 
30 
33 

29 

31 

43 

1 

15 
42 
20 
40 
26 

35 
15 
16 
25 
15 

16 
10 
4 
26 
17 

5 

89 
11 
11 
16 

11 
29 
9 
16 
12 

19 
10 
16 
80 
9 

24 
8 
15 
18 
33 

40 
36 
41 
18 
88 

27 
8 
21 
25 
20 

21 
13 
13 
36 
36 

38 
9 
29 
23 
40 

25 
21 
23 
14 
11 


Seating 
ci4>aci^ 
reported. 


8,600 
8,225 
23,560 
6,600 
7,575 

2,056 

6,800 

10,925 

12,686 

8,675 

U,735 

16,800 

600 

4,100 
9,600 
6,600 
12,060 
8,500 

13,325 
6,200 
3,385 
9,245 
4,400 

6,175 
3,626 
926 
9,200 
5,150 

1,000 
17,800 
2,375 
3,800 
3,650 

3,860 
12,390 
3,150 
6,850 
4,250 

7,900 
3,150 
4,300 
11,375 
2,250 

6,875 
1,760 
3,125 
8,620 
9,600 

12,600 
12,150 
12,650 
5,925 
19,160 

8,050 
2,750 
4,876 
9,260 
6,575 

7,205 

4,250 

8,600 

13,650 

14,300 

14,150 
3,400 
7,176 
4,860 

13,360 

8,650 
7,125 
8,600 
4,600 
3,850 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

1906— Continued. 


COlIlIUNtCANTS  OR  IIEIIBERS. 


OONTSNTION  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Total 

number 

of  organ  i- 

zatioiw. 


Kentucky— Continued. 

South  Cumberland  Biver 

South  District 

South  Kentucky 

South  Union 

Sulphur  Fork 

Tates  Creek 

Ten  Mile 

Three  Forks 

Union 

Upper  Cumberland 

Warren 

Wayne  County 

West  Kentucky 

West  Union 

White  Run 

Unassociated 

Louisiana: 

Bayou  Haoon 

Bethlehem 

Big  Creek 

Caddo 

Calcasieu 

Carey 

Central •. 

Concord 

Eastern 

Everett 

Grand  Cane 

Judson , 

Liberty ' 

Louisiana 

Magees  Creek 

Mississippi  River 

Mount  Olive 

New  Orleans 

North , 

North  Sabhie , 

Ouachita 

Palestine , 

Red  River , 

Sabine , 

Shady  Grove , 

Tangipahoa 

Tangipahoa  River 

Vernon , 

Washington  Parish 

West  Pearl  River 

Maryland: 

Union , 

Mississippi; 

Aberdeen 

Bay  Springs 

Bethel. 

BoffueChitto 

Calhoun , 

Carey 

Central 

Chester 

Chickasahay 

Chickasaw 

Choctaw 

Coldwater 

Columbus 

Copiah 

Deer  Creek : 

Gulf  Coast 

Harmony 

HoboloChltto 

Hopewell 

Juoson 

Kosciusko 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence  County 

Leaf  R 1  ver 

Lebanon 


Sex. 


14 
27 
16 
23 

23 
24 
15 
14 

20 
14 
27 
16 

82 

27 

14 

3 

30 
35 
31 
11 
22 

20 
28 
29 
21 
26 

28 

6 
20 
29 
13 

11 
18 
9 
16 
82 

29 
14 
33 
24 
10 

6 
14 
23 
12 
13 

71 

30 
27 
7 
25 
42 

12 
37 
35 
30 
40 

19 
44 
27 
18 
35 

20 
35 
18 
19 
22 

36 
24 
19 
16 
31 


Niimber  i 
oforgani- 

sations  | 
reporting.; 


Total 

number 

re];x}rted. 


14 
27 
15 
23 

23 
24 
15 
14 

20 
14 
27 
16 

32 

27 

14 

3 

30 
35 
31 
11 
22 

20 
28 
29 
21 
26 

28 
5 

20 
29 
13 

11 
18 
9 
16 
82 

29 
14 
83 
24 
10 


12 
37 
35 
30 
39 

19 
44 
27. 
18 
35 

20 
35 
18 
19 
22 

36 
24 
19 
16 
31 


802 
4,506 
1,714 
2,186 

3,044 

3,485 

2,360 

776 

2,118 

772 

3,752 

1,866 

3,623 

3,823 

2,180 

263 

2,328 
2,984 
2,556 
638 
1,609 

1,290 
2,298 
2,873 
2,023 
2,033 

2,543 
603 
1,846 
2,468 
2,039 

851 
1,437 
1,122 
1,076 
2,687 

1,655 

714 

2,985 

1,759 

819 


6 

798 

14 

669 

23 

1,459 

12 

994 

13 

1,040 

71 

11,232 

30 

2,035 

27 

2,371 

7 

475 

25 

4,597 

42 

3,342 

1,546 
4,470 
3,355 
2,489 
3,683 

1,195 
3,311 
2,839 
3,539 
2,394 

1,301 
1,990 
1,496 
1,331 
1,666 

3,024 

2,842 

3,065 

908 

4,154 


Number 

of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

14 

828 

25 

1,819 

12 

567 

21 

798 

23 

1.301 

28 

1,400 

15 

1,075 

14 

333 

20 
14 
23 
16 

27 

26 

11 

3 

80 
35 
80 
11 
18 

20 
27 
20 
19 
26 

27 
3 
20 
28 
13 

11 
14 
8 
16 
31 

29 
14 
82 
22 
10 

6 
14 
22 
12 
13 

70 

29 
27 
7 
24 
39 

11 
36 
28 

28 
36 

19 
41 
21 
18 
32 

20 
35 
16 
19 
20 

31 
23 
19 
14 
29 


Female. 


496 
762 
557 
562 
595 

1,123 
896 

1,345 
328 

1,460 


474 
2,427 

820 
1,183 

1,748 

1,964 

1,285 

443 


826 

1,292 

316 

456 

1,291 

1,902 

783 

1,083 

1,102 

1,738 

1,565 

2,158 

712 

990 

105 

158 

970 

1,358 

1,154 

1,830 

1,062 

^'^ 

256 

382 

503 

721 

496 

803 

873 

1,243 

1,223 

1,650 

750 

1,079 

843 

1,190 

998 

1,440 

90 

121 

778 

1,068 

944 

1,479 

834 

1,205 

319 

532 

456 

661 

267 

536 

461 

615 

1,160 

1,425 

699 

956 

285 

429 

1,221 

1,697 

610 

899 

367 

452 

348 

450 

265 

404 

548 

818 

399 

595 

382 

658 

3,840 

7,172 

852 

1,143 

1,056 

1,315 

184 

291 

1,813 

2,534 

1,239 

1,867 

555 

699 

1,908 

2,437 

1,097 

1,514 

889 

1,203 

1,439 

1,997 

500 

695 

1,248 

1,843 

886 

1,142 

1,552 

1,987 

841 

1,230 

PLACES  OP  WOBSmP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting' 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Church 
edifices. 


805 
1,228 
813 
769 
924 

1,457 
1,316 
1,720 
471 
1,932 


26 
32 
25 
10 
17 

15 
25 
27 
21 
26 

27 
6 
20 
27 
13 

11 
16 
8 
13 
30 

29 
14 
31 
24 
9 

6 
14 
20 
11 
12 

67 

27 
25 
7 
24 
42 

12 
37 
34 

28 
38 

18 
44 

27 
18 
28 

18 
34 
18 
17 
19 

36 
24 
18 
13 
28 


Halls, 
etc. 


2 
2 
5 
1 
2 


3 
1 


Number 
I  of  church 
I  edifices 

reported. 


11 

8 

26 

1 

15 

18 

6 

23 

23 

1 

15 

10 

3 

20 

4 

9 

26 

1 

15 

1 

81 

27 

14 

2 
1 
3 
2 


1 
2 
2 


1 
1 


1  I 
3  , 


1 
1 
1 


11 
26 
16 
18 

28 
28 
16 
10 

20 
4 

26 
16 

81 

27 

14 

1 

26 
82 
26 
10 
17 

16 
26 
27 
21 
26 

27 
7 

20 
27 
13 

11 
16 
8 
13 
30 

29 
14 
81 
24 
9 

6 
14 
20 
11 
12 

72 

27 
25 
7 
24 
45 

13 
40 
34 

28 
41 

18 
44 
28 
18 
28 

18 
36 
18 
If 
19 

36 
28 
18 
18 
29 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacltv 
reported. 

11 

2,450 

26 

8.950 

15 

4,225 

18 

6,000 

22 

8,750 

23 

7,300 

16 

4,975 

8 

2,200 

20 

6,325 

4 

850 

26 

8,732 

14 

5,790 

80 

9,340 

27 

8,326 

14 

4,900 

1 

500 

26 

6,490 

82 

9,325 

26 

6,500 

10 

2,650 

17 

6,000 

14 

4,060 

26 

7,226 

27 

8,360 

21 

6,226 

26 

10,376 

27 

7,733 

6 

2,050 

20 

7,140 

26 

7,205 

18 

6,376 

11 

3,650 

16 

5,150 

8 

3,800 

13 

4,576 

30 

10,626 

29 

6,650 

14 

2,225 

31 

10,100 

24 

6,400 

9 

1,950 

6 

2.275 

14 

3,150 

20 

4,325 

11 

2,925 

12 

3,120 

67 

24,565 

27 

9,300 

25 

7,825 

7 

1,650 

24 

11,000 

42 

14,100 

12 

4,650 

87 

16,480 

34 

12,045 

28 

7,480 

38 

11,220 

18 

6,575 

43 

14,500 

26 

8,050 

18 

6,950 

28 

8,265 

18 

6,700 

33 

9,725 

18 

6,520 

17 

6,150 

19 

6,725 

35 

10,910 

24 

7,750 

18 

8,150 

13 

4,750 

28 

10,902 

SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS; 

1906— Continued. 


convkkhon  and  association. 


Mississippi — Continued. 

Liberty 

Lincoln  (  ounty 

Louisrille 

Mississippi 

Monroe 

Mount  Plsgahf 

New  Liberty 

Oktibbeha 

Oxford 

Pearl  Leaf 

Peari  River 

Pearl  Valley 

Rankin  County 

Red(reek 

South 

Strong  River 

Sunflower 

Tallahaia 

Tippah 

Tishomingo 

Tombigbee 

Trinity 

Union 

West  Judson 

Yalobusha 

Yazoo 

Zion 

Unassoclated 

Missouri: 

Audrain 

Barry  County 

Barton  C^mnty 

Bear  Creek 

Benton  County 

Bethel 

Black  River 

Blue  River 

Bourbois 

Butler 

Caldwell>Ray 

Camden  County 

Cane  Creek 

Cape  Girardeau 

Cedar  County 

Charleston 

Christian  Coun^ 

Conoord 

County  I4ne...i 

Cuivrc 

Dade  County 

Dallas 

Daviess  County 

Dixon 

Dry  Fork 

Eleven  Points  River. 

Franklin 

Franklin  County 

Gentry 

Greene  County 

Harmony 

Jefferson  County 

Laclede  County 

Lafovettfr>Johi^u . . . 
Lanune 

Lawrence  County . . . 

Linn  County 

Little  Bonne  Femme 

Livingston 

Macon 

M^^meo 

Miller  Countv 

Missouri  Valley 

Monroe 

Mount  Moriah 


COIIIIUNICANTS  OR  liEliBBBS. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Number 
of  organ!- 
,  zations 
reporting. 


15 
28 
24 
25 
13 

88 
44 

28 
24 
27 

16 
14 
28 
27 
4 

24 
16 
26 
31 
37 

24 
24 
18 
25 

22 

41 

26 

4 

19 
33 
10 
22 
18 

29 
21 
55 
11 
26 

23 
21 
34 

15 
16 

27 
21 
39 
18 
22 

13 
25 
15 
21 
22 

18 
25 
15 
20 
39 

21 
19 
19 
36 
30 

30 
22 
39 
17 
33 

19 
23 
27 
13 
12 


15 
28 
24 
25 
13 

38 
44 

28 
24 
27 

16 
14 
28 
27 
4 

23 
16 
26 
31 
37 

24 
23 
18 
25 

22 

40 

26 

4 

19 
33 
10 
22 
18 

29 
21 
55 
11 
26 

23 
21 
34 
15 
16 

27 
21 
39 
18 
22 

13 
25 
15 
21 
22 

18 
25 
15 
20 
39 

21 
19 
19 
36 
30 

30 
22 
39 
17 
33 

19 
23 
27 
13 

12 


Sex. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


1,090 
3,510 
2,141 
3,144 
548 

2,556 
3,538 
2,025 
2,437 
2,928 

2,010 

711 

2,697 

1,426 

354 

2,789 
789 
1,735 
2,636 
3.177 

1,413 
1,773 
1,572 
3,696 

2,208 

3,198 

3,020 

287 

2,215 
2,205 
769 
1,426 
1,197 

4,065 

1,832 

12,025 

524 

2,175 

1,868 

949 

2,251 

1,315 

817 

1.883 
1,617 
4,633 
957 
1,918 

071 
2,146 
1,479 
1,723 
1,250 

931 
2,378 
1,028 
2,009 
4,253 

2,332 
1.085 
1.361 
4,177 
2,554 

2.797 
2,194 
5,212 
1,567 
3,181 

1,027 
2.027 
2,889 
1,459 
904 


Number 
ofomtni- 
.  sations 
reporting. 


14 
22 
24 
25 
13 

38 
44 

25 
21 
25 

16 
14 
28 
24 
4 

28 
16 
25 
81 
37 

22 
18 
17 
24 

20 

35 

24 

4 

16 
83 
10 
22 
18 

28 
20 
58 
10 
25 

21 
21 
34 
15 
16 

27 
20 
36 
17 
20 

13 
20 
13 
19 
22 

17 
25 
13 
20 
38 

20 
19 
17 
34 
30 

29 
22 
34 
14 
33 

19 
23 
27 
11 
12 


Male. 


404 
1,214 

896 
1,367 

233 

1,086 

1,557 

655 

978 

1,174 

841 
305 
926 
477 
130 

1,131 

340 

647 

1,062 

1,823 

584 

601 

538 

1,443 

957 
1,161 
1,292 

128 

779 
846 
279 
538 
467 

1,565 
725 

4,182 
189 
854 

650 
402 
862 
489 
330 

693 
591 
1,595 
341 
607 

400 
640 
507 
676 
463 

321 
929 
307 
776 
1,625 

919 

427 

484 

1,574 

1,047 

1,172 
872 

1,787 
527 

1,153 

426 
807 
1,088 
479 
348 


Female. 


556 
1,644 
1,245 
1,787 

315 

1,469 
1,981 
962 
1,276 
1,549 

1,169 
406 

1,176 
742 
215 

1,658 

449 

989 

1,584 

1,854 

702 

783 

771 

2,067 

1,129 

1,669 

1,646 

159 

1,248 

1,359 

490 

ooo 

730 

2,424 
1,063 
7,030 
286 
1,281 

1,093 
547 

1,389 
826 
487 

1,190 

1,005 

2,490 

515 

968 

571 
969 
773 
955 
787 

484 
1,449 

452 
1,233 
2,571 

1,352 

658 

718 

2,396 

1,507 

1,590 
1,322 
2,389 
772 
2,028 

601 

1,220 

1,801 

743 

556 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edlfloes. 


18 
28 
24 
24 
12 

37 
43 
28 
23 
27 

16 
13 
26 
26 
3 

23 
15 
24 
31 
34 

22 
23 
18 
25 

22 

41 

26 

3 

19 
26 
10 
20 
14 

29 
48 
53 
9 
26 

22 
15 
23 
13 
15 

24 
15 
37 
9 
22 

13 
22 
15 
19 
20 

12 
23 
12 
19 
37 

21 
15 
15 
35 
26 

28 
21 
39 
15 
31 

18 
21 
26 
13 
12 


Halls, 
etc. 


5 

10 

1 

1 

2 
8 
2 
8 


3 


2 
2 

6 
2 
3 


4 
1 


1 
2 

1 
1 
1 


Number 

of  church 

edieflcs 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


2 

13 

28 

24 

24 

1 

12 

1 

37 

1 

45 

29 

1 

23 

27 

16 

*      13 

1 

26 

1 

26 

3 

28 

1 

15 

2 

24 

31 

8 

34 

•       2 

22 

1 

24 

18 

25 

, 

22 

43 

26 

1 

3 

19 

4 

27 

10 

1 

23 

2 

14 

31 

3 

18 

2 

55 

1 

9 

26 

22 

15 
23 
13 
15 

24 
15 
37 
9 
23 

13 
22 
15 
19 
20 

12 
24 
12 
19 
38 

21 
16 
15 
36 
26 

28 
21 
40 
15 
31 

18 
22 
26 
13 
12 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

13 

3,300 

27 

10,400 

24 

10,800 

23 

9,350 

12 

2,700 

37 

11,775 

42 

,  13,125 

27 

*     8,120 

23 

6,460 

26 

10,775 

16 

5,100 

13 

4,075 

26 

8,485 

26 

5,990 

3 

1,300 

23 

8,060 

14 

4,875 

24 

7,275 

31 

10,525 

34 

12,630 

22 

8,925 

23 

6,525 

18 

6,190 

25 

9,960 

22 

6,400 

41 

12,775 

26 

11,450 

3 

1,060 

19 

6,250 

26 

7,325 

10 

2,550 

20 

6,600 

14 

3,950 

29 

10,070 

18 

6,060 

53 

22,325 

9 

2,276 

25 

8,010 

22 

6,720 

15 

3,429 

23 

6,186 

13 

4,760 

15 

3,246 

24 

5,650 

14 

3,675 

37 

11,485 

9 

2,145 

22 

6,550 

13 

3,250 

22 

7,750 

15 

5,300 

19 

5,670 

19 

4,035 

11 

2,780 

23 

7.050 

12 

3,000 

19 

5,520 

37 

13,440 

21 

6,210 

15 

3.775 

15 

4,570 

34 

12,100 

26 

7.835 

28 

10.725 

21 

6,269 

39 

13,650 

15 

4.385 

31 

9,900 

18 

3,855 

21 

7,000 

26 

9.638 

13 

4,425 

12 

4,040 

76 


RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Oontinued. 


CONVENTION  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Missouri— Continued . 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Salem 

Mount  Zion 

Nevada 

New  Madrid 

North 

North  Central 

North  Grand  River 

North  Liberty 

Northwest 

Old  Path , 

Pleasant  Grove 

Polk  County 

Pulaski  County 

Reynolds  County 

St.  Clair 

St.  Francois 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Louu 

Saline 

Salt  River 

Shannon  County 

Shoal  Creek 

Spring  River 

Stoddard  County 

Taney 

Tebo 

Texas  County 

Union 

Wayne  County 

Webster  County 

West  Fork 

Wright  County 

Wyaconda 

Unassociated 

North  Carolina: 

Alexander 

AUeghany-Grayson 

Ashe 

Atlantic 

Beulah 

Bladen 

Brier  Creek 

Brunswick 

Brushy  Mountain 

Buncombe 

Caldwell 

Cape  Fear-Columbus . . . 

Carolina 

Catawba  River 

Cedar  Creek 

Central 

Chowan 

Eastern 

Elkin 

Flat  River 

French  Broad 

Green  River 

Haywood  County 

Johnston  County 

Kings  Mountain 

Liberty 

Liberty-Ducktown 

Little  River 

Macon  County 

Mecklenburg^^abarrus. . 

Mitchell  County 

Montgomery 

Mount  Zion 

Neuse 

New  Found 

Pee  Dee 

Piedmont 

Pilot  Mountain 

Raleigh 

Robeson 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


33 
13 
25 
25 
20 

11 
16 
31 
40 
28 

21 
22 
30 
20 
18 

19 
26 
37 
32 
23 

29 
13 
33 
29 
19 

10 
27 
32 
29 
29 

22 
19 
23 
30 
2 

21 
9 
28 
22 
13 

24 
28 
23 
23 
32 

31 
35 
31 
33 
22 

30 
67 
36 
12 
36 

27 
43 
20 
36 
37 

26 
30 
23 
26 
24 

33 
19 
42 
29 

27 

26 
23 
52 
32 
45 


COlIliUNICANTS  OR  liSliBBRS. 

1 

Sex. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 

Male. 

Female. 

reporthig. 

33 

3,826 

32 

1,486 

2,250 

13 

1,281 

12 

454 

653 

25 

2,414 

22 

801 

1,8^1 

25 

2,306 

25 

853 

1,463 

20 

1,176 

20 

491 

686 

11 

562 

9 

168 

276 

16 

1,022 

16 

387 

635 

31 

2,946 

80 

1.131 

1,748 

40 

3,961 

38 

1,573 

2,119 

28 

2,112 

27 

683 

1,234 

21 

1,613 

21 

649 

964 

22 

1,706 

22 

692 

1,014 

30 

3,497 

18 

767 

1,158 

20 

1,128 

17 

411 

647 

18 

1,263 

18 

510 

763 

19 

1,502 

19 

632 

870 

26 

2,368 

24 

998 

1,231 

37 

4  667 

36 

1,822 

2,760 

32 

7  277 

32 

2,872 

4,406 

23 

2,564 

22 

1,012 

1,446 

29 

3,161 

26 

1,291 

1,563 

13 

532 

13 

218 

314 

33 

2,392 

83 

885 

1,607 

29 

3,286 

27 

1,248 

1,962 

19 

1,125 

19 

426 

609 

10 

275 

9 

90 

165 

27 

3,209 

27 

1,243 

1,966 

32 

1,685 

82 

660 

1,025 

29 

1,634 

27 

603 

876 

29 

1,907 

24 

502 

927 

22 

1,268 

21 

481 

747 

19 

1,336 

19 

526 

810 

23 

1,533 

21 

595 

882 

30 

3,776 

29 

1,484 

1,967 

2 

32 

2 

10 

22 

21 

2,897 

21 

1,141 

1,766 

9 

445 

9 

162 

283 

28 

1,604 

28 

601 

1,003 

22 

1,652 

19 

679 

870 

13 

910 

13 

351 

559 

24 

1,987 

24 

735 

1,252 

28 

2,932 

28 

1,177 

1,755 

23 

1,787 

23 

679 

1,108 

23 

2,214 

23 

809 

1,405 

32 

3,668 

32 

1,439 

2,229 

31 

2,723 

31 

1,110 

1,613 

35 

3,782 

35 

1,512 

2,270 

31 

3,858 

30 

1,533 

2,083 

33 

2,840 

33 

1,163 

1,677 

22 

2,311 

20 

876 

1,350 

30 

4,166 

30 

1,719 

2,447 

67 

9,713 

57 

3,886 

5,827 

36 

3,612 

33 

1,408 

1,837 

12 

1,042 

12 

419 

623 

36 

5,001 

36 

2,048 

2,953 

27 

3,094 

27 

1,391 

1,703 

43 

4,688 

43 

1,802 

2,886 

20 

2,006 

19 

657 

1,179 

36 

3,206 

36 

1,289 

1,917 

37 

6,991 

37 

2,862 

4,129 

26 

2,546 

26 

992 

1,554    ' 

30 

2,557 

30 

1,026 

1,631    1 

23 

2,645 

23 

1,080 

1,565 

26 

2,600 

22 

880 

1,208 

24 

3,007 

22 

1,093 

1,591 

33 

3,346 

33 

1,389 

1,957 

19 

1,409 

18 

498 

884 

42 

6,853 

42 

2,696 

4,157 

29 

1,952 

29 

736 

1,216 

27 

2,349 

27 

921 

1,428 

26 

2,656 

26 

1,067 

1,589    1 

23 

2,681 

23 

1,116 

1,565 

52 

5,658 

52 

2,160 

3,498  1 

32 

4,303 

32 

1,663 

2,640 
3,190 

45 

5,157 

45 

1,967 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


29 
13 
25 
23 
18 

11 
12 
30 
40 
26 

17 
22 
29 
16 
12 

16 
24 
36 
29 
23 

28 
3 
26 
24 
16 

1 
26 
30 
23 
22 

19 
18 
18 
30 
1 

21 
9 
23 
19 
13 

24 
27 
23 
21 
31 

30 
34 
29 
31 
21 


Halls, 
etc. 


1 
1 


3 
1 


3 
4 


6 
0 

3 
1 
1 
2 


1 

10 
6 
1 
2 

7 
1 
2 
4 

6 

1 
1 
3 


4 
1 


2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


28 

1 

56 

33 

2 

U 

1 

36 

25 

2 

38 

4 

18 

2 

35 

35 

2 

23 

27 

3 

23 

24 

1 

23 

1 

29 

3 

19 

41 

1 

28 

25 

2 

26 

22 

1 

52 

32 

45 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


29 
13 
26 
23 
19 

11 
12 
31 
40 
25 

17 
22 
29 
16 
12 

16 
24 
37 
31 
23 

28 
3 
26 
26 
15 

1 

26 
30 
23 
22 

19 
18 
18 
30 
1 

21 
9 
23 
19 
13 

24 
27 
23 
21 
34 

30 
34 
33 
31 
21 

29 
68 
34 
14 
37 

25 
38 
18 
36 
37 

23 
27 
23 
24 
24 

29 

21 
41 
28 
25 

28 
22 
55 
32 
46 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 


Seating 
capacity 


reporting.l'^'P**^^- 


29 
13 
25 
23 
17 

11 
12 
30 
40 
26 

17 
22 
26 
15 
11 

16 
23 
36 
30 
22 

28 
3 

24 
24 
16 

1 
26 
29 
23 
22 

19 
18 
17 
29 
1 

21 
9 

23 
19 
13 

24 
27 
23 
21 
31 

80 
33 
29 
31 
21 

28 
56 
33 
11 

25 
38 
18 
35 
35 

23 
27 
22 
23 
23 

29 
19 
41 
28 
25 

25 
22 
52 
32 
45 


9,880 
3,800 
8,580 
7,025 
4,466 

3,070 
3,643 
8,876 
14,776 
7,226 

4,700 
6,686 
9,160 
3,526 
2,700 

4,100 

6,900 

11,675 

14,005 

6,656 

10,450 
1,260 
6,450 
8,000 
4,980 

200 
9,250 
7,261 
6,480 
6,676 

5,900 
4,500 
6,010 
9,076 
400 

8,660 
1,900 
6,776 
5,900 
4,600 

7,676 

10,040 

7,776 

6,940 

11,776 

10,176 
10,ti26 

9,660 
12, 151 

8,000 

9,750 
24,500 
12,400 

4,960 
13,710 

8,500 
11,950 

6,600 
13,450 
16,183 

10,026 
7,750 
8,100 
7,850 

10,280 

8,430 
6,500 
16,400 
9,960 
6,350 

9,225 
10,700 
21,850 
14,400 
16,350 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


oonyxnuon  iLin>  ASSociAnoN. 


North  Carolina— Continued 

Sandy  Creek 

Sandy  Run 

South  Fork 

South  River 

South  Yadkin 

Stanly 

Stone  Mountain 

Stony  Fork 

Surry 

Tar  River 

Tennessee  River 

Three  Forks 

Transylvania 

Tuckaseigee 

Union 

West  Chowan 

Western 

Wilmington 

Yadkin 

Yancey  County 

Unassodated.t 

Oklahoma: 

Banner 

Beaver  County 

Bethel 

Caddo  County 

Central 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Choctaw-Chickasaw 

Coal  Creek 

Comanche  County 

Conc<m] 

Delawsure 

Eastern 

Enon 

Friendship 

Frisco 

Gloss  Mountain 

Grand  River 

Greer  County 

Illinois  River 

Kiowa  County 

Lincoln  County 

Little  River 

Longtown 

Mills  County 

Mount  Zion 

MuUins 

North  Canadian 

Pawnee  County 

Perry 

Salem 

Salt  Fork  Valley 

Short  Mountain 

Tillman  County 

Woodward  County 

Zion 

Unassociated 

South  Carolina: 

AbbeviUe 

Aiken 

Barnwell 

B^iverdam 

Black  River 

Broad  River 

Charieston 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Colleton 

Dorchester 

Edgefield 

Ed&to 

Fairfield 

FlMenoe 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


45 
82 
48 
26 
36 

24 
18 
14 
26 

95 
33 
35 
19 

25 
36 
51 
22 

34 
23 
30 

8 

31 
24 
40 
18 
21 

14 
24 
30 
12 
30 

13 
40 
18 
39 
32 

12 
12 
14 
49 
14 

16 
23 
10 
24 
21 

18 
29 
23 
10 

26 
40 
23 
30 

10 
33 
24 

7 

23 
35 
37 
39 

7 

44 

34 
16 
24 
21 

8 
18 
15 
29 
13 


COlIinXNICANTS  OB  liBMBERS. 


Number 
of organ!  • 

zations 
reporting. 


45 
32 

48 
26 
36 

24 

18 
14 
26 

95 
33 
35 
19 

25 
36 
51 
22 

34 

23 

30 

8 

31 
24 
38 
18 
21 

14 
24 
30 
12 
30 

13 
40 
18 
39 
32 

12 
12 
14 
49 
14 

16 
S3 
10 
24 
21 

13 
29 
23 
10 

26 
40 
23 
30 

10 

33 

24 

7 

23 
35 
37 
39 

7 

44 
34 
16 
24 
21 

8 
18 
15 
29 
13 


Total 
number 
reported. 


4,080 
5,305 
4,542 
2,895 
3,670 

2,666 
1,030 
1,136 
1,662 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


10,894  I 
2,610 
3,399 
1,886 

1,924 

4,160 

11,415 

1,735 

4,060 

2,682 

2,948 

771 

2,289 
722 

2,188 
785 

2,548 

1,333 
1,672 
1,057 
344 
1,917 

1,143 
2,947 
1,148 
2,309 
2,072 

550 
306 
895 
3,942 
643 

908 
1,292 
825 
876 
867 

568 
1,506 
1,126 

449 

2,047 

1,917 
1,136 
1,844 

518 

918 

1,719 

275 

2,608 
3,267 
4,688 
3,391 
841 

7,127 
2,913 
1,724 
2,432 
2,795 

433 
2,677 
1,621 
2,333 
1,968 


45 
32 

48 
25 
36 

24 
17 
11 
26 

92 
31 
33 
19 

23 
36 
51 
21 

34 

22 

30 

6 

31 
24 
24 
18 
20 

13 
24 
30 
12 
30 

13 
39 
18 
38 
32 

12 
12 

14 
49 
14 

16 
23 
10 
24 
21 

12 
29 
23 
10 

24 
40 
23 
30 

10 

33 

24 

7 

22 
34 
33 
36 
6 

41 
32 
12 
23 
21 

8 
18 
15 
29 
10 


Male. 


1,647 
2,155 
1,711 
1,168 
1,453 

1,069 
382 
338 
649 

4,423 
908 

1,259 
783 

723 
1,687 
5,020 

613 

1,601 

1,032 

1,166 

251 

896 
297 
554 
351 
928 

381 
650 
476 
125 
789 

463 
1,128 
452 
891 
805 

222 
133 
344 
1,695 
250 

378 
519 
360 
333 
351 

193 
602 
455 
168 

766 
710 
435 
683 

231 
391 
716 
101 

883 
1,273 
1,922 
1,303 

303 

2,705 
853 
607 
942 

1,118 

173 
1,163 

631 
1,010 

Q4S 


Female. 


PIJLCES  OP  WORSHIP. 


2,433 
3,150 
2,831 
1,697 
2,217 

1,587 
603 
460 

1,013 

6,323 
1,511 
1,803 
1,103 

1,125 
2,482 
6,395 
1,068 

2,360 

1,436 

1,782 

300 

1,393 
425 

1,014 
434 

1,500 

770 

1,022 

581 

219 

1,128 

680 
1,769 

606 
1,278 
1,267 

328 
173 
561 
2,247 
393 

525 
773 
465 
542 
516 

297 
904 
671 
281 

1,177 

1,207 

701 

1,161 

287 

527 

1,003 

174 

1,140 
1,922 
2,311 
1,862 
413 

3,875 
1,175 
931 
1,389 
l,67i 

260 
1,414 

990 
1,323 

956 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


43 
31 
45 

26 
35 

24 
17 
13 
26 


34 

23 

28 

8 

17 
4 

22 
9 

20 

14 
8 

25 
1 

14 

8 
28 
11 
15 
14 

10 
4 
9 

26 
8 

4 
11 

9 
16 

5 


Halls, 
etc. 


93 

1 

30 

3 

34 

1 

18 

1 

16 

9 

36 

48 

1 

21 

1 

11 

19 

10 

8 

1 


13 

5 

11 

13 

5 
12 

7 
20 

18 

2 
5 
6 
14 
6 

12 

10 

1 

7 

15 


35 

i 

39 

7 

43 

33 

1 

16 

22 

20 

1 

7 

17 

1 

15 

28 

1 

13 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


8 

3 

13 

13 

8 

12 

6 

1 

24 

1 

11 

26 

14 

6 

23 

6 

4 

6 

8 

17 

17 

4 

4 

2 

22 

1 

43 
31 
57 
28 
35 

24 
17 
13 
26 

94 
80 
34 

18 

16 
36 
48 
21 

35 
25 
28 

8 

17 
4 

22 
9 

22 

16 
10 
25 
1 
14 

8 
30 
11 
15 
14 

10 
4 

9 
26 

8 

4 

11 
9 

16 
5 

8 

13 

8 

6 

24 
11 
14 
23 

4 

8 

17 

4 

22 
35 
35 
39 
7 

43 
34 
16 
22 
20 

7 

17 
15 
29 
14 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number    fl«o*i„„ 
reporting,  sported. 


42 
81 
45 
26 
34 

24 
17 
13 
26 

93 
29 
34 

18 

16 
35 

48 
21 

^4 

23 

28 

8 

16 
4 

22 

8 

20 

14 
8 

25 
1 

14 

8 
28 
11 
15 
14 

10 
4 

9 

26 

8 

4 

10 
9 

16 
5 

8 

12 

8 

6 

23 
11 
14 
23 

4 

8 

17 

4 

22 
35 
35 
39 

7 

43 
33 
16 
22 
19 

7 
17 
15 
28 
13 


14,710 
12,525 
17,475 
7,225 
13,300 

9,000 
5,050 
3,600 
8,600 

32,410 
8,600 

11,000 
5,250 

4,250 
14,000 
21, 700  < 

6,225 

13,650 
9,575 
6,375 
2,377 

4,060 
1,220 
6,375 
2,100 
7,545 

4,025 
2,600 
3,525 
150 
4,006 

1,950 
8,345 
3,525 
4,825 
4,200 

2,850 

975 

2,500 

10,100 

1,795 

1,450 
2,500 
3,143 
4,350 
1,450 

1,950 
3,150 
2,850 
1,550 

5,860 
3,025 
3,150 
6,625 

1,060 
1,725 
4,615 
1,130 

8,650 
10,475 
11,520 
11,775 

2,200 

15,400 

10,250 

4,500 

7,000 

6,650 

960 

8,150 

4,560 

10,750 

6,150 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906--Continued. 


CONTENTION  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


South  Carolina— Continued. 

Greenville 

Kershaw 

Laurens 

Lexington 

Horiah 


North  Greenville. 

Orangeburg 

Pee  Dee 

Pickens 

Piedmont 


Reedy  River 

Ridge 

Saluda 

Santee 

Savannah  River. 


Southeast  

Spartanburg 

Twelve  Mile  River. 
Union  County 


Waocamaw... 
Welsh  Neck.. 

York  

Unassociated . 
Tennessee. 

Beech  River. 

Beulah 

Big  Emory  . . 
Big  Hatchie. . 
Central 


Chilhowie 

Clinton 

Concord 

Cumberiaod 

Cumberland  Gap. 


Duck  River. 

East 

Eastanallee., 
Ebeneser... 
Enon 


Friendship 

Harmony 

Hiawassee , 

Hdston 

Holston  Valley. 


Indian  Creek. . 

Judson 

Little  Hatchie. 

Midland 

Mulberry  Gap. 


Nashville. . . 
New  River. . 
New  Salem. 
Nolachucky. 
Northern 


Ocoee 

Providence 

Riverside 

Salem 

Sequatchie  Valley. 


Sevfer 

Shelby  County.. 
Southwestern.... 
Stewart  County. 
Stockton  Valley. 


Sweetwater 

Tennessee 

Tennessee  Valley 

Union 

Unity 


Walnut  Grove. . . 

Watauga 

Weakley  County. 
West  Union 


Western 

WUliam  Carey. 

Wiseman 

Unassociated . . 


COIIIIUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


40 
18 
29 
22 
21 

30 
31 
41 
13 
21 

13 
20 
45 
23 
43 

29 
45 
26 
21 

46 

22 

14 

2 

34 
43 
31 
25 
44 

34 
41 
31 
41 
48 

37 
24 
39 
34 
23 

36 
10 
16 
47 
31 

27 
16 
17 
15 
47 

24 
33 
28 
50 
37 

50 
17 
20 
31 
13 

41 
25 
42 
15 
27 

51 
51 
16 
14 
44 

9 
31 
31 
38 

22 

23 

22 

3 


40 
18 
29 
22 
21 

30 
31 
41 
13 
21 

13 
20 
45 
23 
43 

29 
45 
26 
21 

46 

22 

14 

2 

34 
43 
31 
25 
44 

34 
41 
31 
41 

48 

37 
24 
39 
33 
23 

36 
9 
16 
47 
31 

27 
16 
17 
15 
47 

24 
33 
28 
50 
87 

50 
17 
20 
31 
13 

41 
25 
42 
15 
27 

61 
51 
16 
14 
44 

9 
31 
31 
38 

22 

23 

22 

3 


Total 
number 
reported. 


7,289 
1,795 
3,360 
2,132 
3,181 

4,  Wv 
3,502 
4,501 
1,731 
2,849 

1,170 
3,574 
7,025 
2,817 
3,367 

2,162 
8,045 
2,004 
2,129 

3,802 

3,364 

1,279 

65 

2,351 
4,444 
2,853 

2,818 
6,752 

5,191 
5,164 
3,397 
5,040 
4,529 

3,453 
2,335 
3,022 
2,294 
2,609 

V,  tfC74 

399 

987 

4,825 

2,038 

1,730 

480 

956 

1,629 

4,646 

5.232 
1,621 
2,935 
6,260 
3,769 

5,929 
1,524 
1,140 
3,732 
717 

4.046 
3.G31 
3,357 
675 
1,852 

4,104 
7,278 
1,284 
1,212 
3,140 

834 
4,135 
2,527 
2,621 

2,403 

1,623 

2,148 

171 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


36 
18 
23 
21 
21 

27 
27 
41 
13 
13 


19 
45 
23 
42 

27 
40 
25 
19 

45 

20 

10 

2 

34 
42 
31 
22 
41 

33 
39 
29 
41 
44 

34 
24 
39 
32 
22 

34 

9 
16 
41 
30 

23 
16 
16 
12 
47 

23 
32 
28 
55 
36 

49 
16 
20 
27 
12 

41 
23 
42 
15 
25 

50 
49 
16 
14 
43 

9 
27 

28 
38 

18 

23 

22 

3 


Male. 


2,741 
833 

1,091 
817 

1,210 

1,994 

1,262 

1,845 

746 

649 


1,519 
3,249 
1,200 
1,421 

804 

2,974 

790 

858 

1,464 

1,271 

350 

30 

912 
1,702 
1,194 
1,058 

2,680 

2,174 
1,901 
1,336 
2,227 
1,936 

1,403 
977 

1,181 
938 

1,030 

1,583 
166 
507 

1,767 
741 

571 
175 
403 
411 
1,973 

1,796 
584 
1,210 
2.581 
1,585 

2,421 
620 
433 

1,364 
256 

2,118 

1,330 

1,255 

246 

509 

1.649 

3,083 

606 

495 

1.249 


Female. 


3,975 
962 
1,475 
1,035 
1,971 

2,570 

1,721 

2,746 

985 

838 


333 
1,323 

932 
1,062 

1               501 
1,930 
1,291 
1,550 

740 

763 

854 

00 

1,016 
860 

1,294 
102 

1,977 
4,376 
1.617 
1,930 

1,208 
4,050 
1,004 
1,167 

2,222 

1,768 

505 

35 

1,439 
2,508 
1.659 
1,445 
3,642  { 

2,871  I 
2,677  , 
1,842  ' 
2,813  I 
2,221 

1,818  , 
1,358  I 
1,841 
1,262 
1,390  j 

2,209  I 

233  I 

480  I 

2,300  ' 

1,067  I 

866  I 
305  , 
530  I 
614  I 
2,673 

2,851  I 

992 
1.725  I 
3.221 
2,112  I 

3,459 
776 
707 

2,045 
385 

2,828 
1,934 
2,102  I 

429 
1,106  I 

2.301 

4,051 
678 
717 

1,870 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


edifices.      etc. 


37 
17 
28 
22 
20 

30 
29 
41 
13 
21 

13 
20 


2 
1 


41 

i' 

23 

43 

28 

1 

40 

5 

25 

1 

21 

46 

22 

14 

2 

30 

2 

42 

1 

30 

1 

25 

12 

1 

33 

1 

41 

31 

41 

42 

4 

36 

1 

22 

2 

33 

3 

31 

3 

23 

32 

2 

8 

2 

15 

1 

46 

1 

26 

5 

25 

2 

13 

2 

17 

15 

46 

1 

24 

30 

3 

27 

58 

1 

35 

1 

44 

5 

15 

2 

14 

6 

28 

2 

9 

4 

39 

2 

25 

37 

5 

12 

3 

23 

1 

50 

1 

50 

15 

1 

12 

2 

40 

4 

9 

28 

3 

30 

1 

33 

4 

22 

23 

22 

2 



ueaimg  c 
church 

Apaciiy  01 
edifices. 

Number  | 

oicnurcn 

edifices 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1  Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

1 

39 

36 

16,800 

17 

16 

5,000 

29 

28 

11,200 

22 

22 

6,700 

20 

20 

7,200 

30 

30  1        11,800 

29 

29 

9,475 

41 

41 

14,300 

13 

13 

5,550 

21 

21 

8,000 

13 

13 

1          4,750 

20 

19 

8,525 

42 

41 

1        18,850 

23 

23 

7,770 

43 

43 

15,930 

29 

28 

9,600 

40 

40 

17, 176 

25 

25 

7,225 

21 

21 

9,200 

46 

46 

14,910 

26 

22 

8,300 

14 

14 

5,400 

2 

2 

450 

30 

30 

10,150 

42 

42 

15,750 

30 

30 

7,000 

25 

25 

8,107 

42 

42 

17,850 

33 

S3 

13,850 

41 

41 

14,350 

31 

31 

12,225 

41 

41 

14,700 

42 

42 

16,675 

36 

35 

10,830 

22 

22 

7,570 

33 

33 

10,450 

31 

31 

9,320 

23 

23 

9,300 

32 

32 

13,375 

8 

8 

2,600 

15 

15 

4,450 

48 

46 

15,100 

26 

26 

8,425 

25 

24 

6,725 

13 

13 

3,750 

17 

17 

4,850 

15 

15 

5,200 

47 

46 

14,762 

25 

24 

10,100 

33 

29 

6,525 

27 

27 

11,050 

50 

57 

19,800 

37 

35 

12,000 

45 

44 

14,845 

15 

15 

5.400 

15 

14 

4,304 

28 

28 

11,000 

9 

9 

2,275 

41 

39 

14,155 

28 

25 

9,776 

37 

36 

10,440 

12 

12 

2,500 

23 

23 

7,600 

51 

49 

16,426 

50 

50 

19,750 

15 

15 

6.2U0 

12 

12 

3,600 

40 

40 

12,050 

9 

0 

2,400 

30 

28 

11,125 

30 

30 

8,400 

35 

33 

7,967 

22 

22 

8,316 

24 

23 

7,300 

24 

22 

9,200 

2 

2 

400 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

1906— Continued. 


CONTENTION  AND  ASaOOATION. 


Texas: 

Alvarado 

Anderson  County 

Angelina 

Austin 

Baggett  Creek 

Bethlehem 

Blanco 

Brady 

Bucknor 

Burleson 

Callahan  County 

Centra] 

CenU^  Missionary 

Central  Texas 

Cherokee 

Cisco 

Clay  County 

Coleman  County 

Collin  County 

Colorado 

Comanche 

Concho  Valley 

Content 

Creaih 

Dallas  County 

Dallas  Missionary 

Delta  County 

Denton  County 

East  Fork : 

El  Paso 

Ellis  County 

Ellis  Missionary 

Enon 

Erath  County 

Fairland 

Falls  County 

Fannin  County 

Freestone  County 

German 

Grayson  County 

Grayson  Missicmary. . . 

Hamilton  County 

Haskell  County 

Henderson  County 

HiU  County 

Hillsboro 

Hopewell 

Hopkins  County 

Hunt  County 

Jack  County 

Jones  County 

Judson 

Kaufman 

Lake  Creek 

Lamar  County 

Lampasas 

Lavaca  River 

Leon  River 

Liberty 

Limestone  County 

Little  River 

Little  WIchito 

Llano  Estacado 

Llano  River 

Macedonia 

Medhia  River 

Meridian 

Mills  County 

Montague 

Montague  County 

Mount  Zion 

Nacogdoches 

Navarro  County 

Navasota  River 

NecbesBiver 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


41 
19 
28 
40 
7 

24 

33 

24 

5 

9 

22 
13 
14 
30 
37 

34 
20 
18 
47 
37 

32 
26 
34 
30 
24 

30 
15 
35 
21 
29 

35 
11 
29 
47 
16 

26 
44 
28 
10 
30 

26 
27 
14 
16 
23 

26 
22 
7 
44 
21 

20 
7 
17 
10 
32 

23 
22 
36 
33 

18 

30 
11 
13 
13 
29 

16 
26 
19 
28 
12 

31 
26 
35 
23 
41 


OOMMTTNICANTS  OR  IIEIIBEBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


41 
19 
28 
39 

7 

24 

33 

24 

5 

9 

22 
13 
14 
30 
37 

34 
20 
18 
47 
37 

32 
26 
34 
29 
24 

30 
15 
35 
21 
29 

35 
11 
39 
47 
16 

26 
44 

28 
10 
30 

26 
27 
14 
16 
23 

26 

22 

7 

44 
21 

20 
7 

17 
10 
32 

23 
20 
36 
33 
18 

30 
11 
13 
13 
29 

16 
26 
19 
28 
12 

31 
26 
34 
33 
41 


Total 
number 
reported. 


4,929 

884 

1,053 

3,662 

297 

1,307 

1, 

1, 
678 
521 

1,620 

900 

774 

2,959 

3,083 

3,888 
1,287 
1,352 
6,132 
2,560 

2,601 
1,714 
2,242 
2,272 
2.400 

4,897 
1,117 
3,574 
1,572 
1,829 

3,427 
1,332 
2,506 
4,102 
802 

2,137 
3,991 
1,252 
528 
2,312 

3,755 
1,917 
1,004 
950 
2,309 

2,000 
2,247 
491 
4,458 
1,021 

1,872 
804 

1,923 
573 

2,516 

1,412 
1,388 
2,640 
2,364 
1,835 

2,718 
583 
398 
571 

1,376 

1,148 
1,893 

870 
1.967 

508 

1,998 
1,878 
3,582 
1,575 
2,772 


Sex. 


Number 

of  organi- 
sations 

Male. 

reporting. 

35 

1,504 

19 

«61 

27 

732 

39 

1,340 

7 

131 

22 

450 

33 

641 

24 

492 

5 

260 

9 

230 

16 

647 

13 

343 

11 

181 

27 

1,118 

37 

1,238 

34 

1,237 

20 

496 

14 

411 

43 

2,358 

37 

900 

32 

1,042 

25 

421 

33 

917 

28 

949 

22 

924 

29 

1,817 

15 

418 

33 

1,430 

21 

652 

27 

721 

35 

1,451 

11 

569 

27 

923 

47 

1,603 

16 

293 

26 

797 

44 

1,700 

26 

429 

10 

236 

30 

920 

26 

1,497 

27 

749 

14 

423 

16 

386 

21 

811 

26 

871 

22 

904 

6 

175 

42 

1,609 

21 

426 

20 

829 

7 

402 

17 

776 

10 

231 

28 

861 

22 

421 

17 

449 

34 

885 

33 

942 

18 

776 

30 

1,152 

11 

261 

12 

156 

13 

216 

28 

678 

16 

430 

26 

792 

19 

342' 

28 

841 

12 

212 

31 

801 

21 

579 

34 

1,396 

23 

654 

37 

1,036 

Female. 


2,293 

523 

1,159 

2,322 

166 

657 
988 
776 
418 
291 

746 

557 

286 

1,636 

1,846 

1,651 

791 

654 

3,118 

1,660 

1,550 
663 
1,261 
1,284 
1,331 

2,843 
699 

1,884 
920 

1,027 

1,976 

763 

1,481 

2,409 

434 

1,340 

2,291 

722 

292 

1,392 

2,258 

1,168 

681 

573 

1,146 

1,219 
1,343 

265 
2,404 

605 

1,043 
402 

1,147 
342 

1,330 

640 

770 

1,345 

1,422 

1,050 

1,566 
322 
212 
355 
765 

718 
1,101 

528 
1,126 

206 

1,107 
803  i 

2,186 
021 

1,517 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


33 
17 
13 
32 
4 

20 
24 

7 
4 
7 

13 
0 
11 
26 
32 

22 
14 
10 
42 
33 

24 
10 
16 
26 
10 

26 
12 
27 
12 
14 

27 

0 

27 

30 

6 

21 
36 
25 
10 
21 

24 

17 
7 
0 

10 

22 
16 
6 
37 
10 

10 
7 

10 
7 

24 

14 
15 
24 
28 
14 

26 
7 
5 
8 
8 

0 
10 

6 
18 

4 

25 
22 
27 
15 
32 


Halls, 
etc. 


6 
2 
14 
7 
3 

2 
5 
13 
1 
1 

6 
4 
3 
4 

6 

7 
0 
4 
3 
3 

4 

8 

16 

3 

5 

4 

2 

7 

7 

14 

3 
2 
2 
14 
0 

1 
6 
2 


0 

1 
7 
7 
6 
3 

3 
6 
1 
6 
4 

6 


7 
3 
8 

3 
3 
11 
8 
3 

2 
4 
3 
5 
18 

4 

7 
10 
10 

8 

5 
4 

6 
7 
8 


Number 

of  church 

edifice 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
churcn  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacitv 
reportea. 


34 

33 

12, 

17 

17 

3. 

18 

13 

3, 

33 

32 

8, 

4 

4 

20 

10 

6. 

25 

24 

5, 

7 

7 

2, 

4 

4 

1, 

7 

7 

1^ 

13 

13 

5, 

0 

0 

1, 

11 

11 

2, 

26 

26 

8, 

32 

32 

10, 

24 

22 

8, 

14 

14 

4, 

10 

0 

2, 

42 

42 

16, 

34 

33 

10, 

20 

24 

8. 

10 

10 

4, 

16 

16 

5. 

26 

24 

7, 

10 

10 

6, 

33 

25 

12, 

12 

12 

4, 

27 

27 

0, 

12 

12 

3, 

14 

14 

4, 

27 

27 

10, 

0 

7 

3, 

27 

27 

7, 

30 

20 

10, 

5 

5 

1, 

21 

21 

6, 

37 

36 

14, 

28 

25 

6, 

11 

10 

1, 

21 

21 

6, 

27 

24 

8, 

18 

16 

6, 

7 

7 

2, 

0 

0 

3, 

22 

10 

8, 

23 

22 

6, 

16 

15 

4, 

6 

6 

2, 

37 

37 

13, 

10 

10 

3, 

10 

10 

4, 

7 

7 

2, 

10 

10 

3, 

7 

7 

1, 

26 

24 

10, 

14 

14 

4, 

15 

16 

4, 

27 

24 

7, 

28 

28 

10, 

14 

14 

4, 

26 

26 

8, 

7 

7 

2, 

5 

5 

1, 

8 

8 

1, 

8 

8 

2, 

10 

0 

2, 

10 

10 

6, 

6 

6 

1, 

18 

18 

5, 

4 

4 

1, 

25 

26 

5, 

22 

22 

8, 

27 

27 

10, 

15 

16 

3, 

82 

31 

8, 

376 
250 
350 
050 
850 

000 
035 
450 
550 
700 

401 
853 
050 
250 
075 

615 
200 
350 
125 
030 

326 
325 

855 
025 
205 

246 
326 
225 
000 
450 

000 
200 
525 
400 
225 

600 
000 
705 
850 
430 

800 
850 
100 
250 
826 

785 
400 
600 
800 
550 

150 
300 
625 
050 
500 

825 
350 
700 
820 
576 

600 
300 
150 
600 
550 

625 
650 
000 
570 
550 

425 
200 
025 
880 
750 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


CONVENTION  AND  ASSOOATION. 


Texas— Continued. 

New  Bethel 

North  Colorado 

Old  Landmark 

Palo  Duro  Canyon. 
Palo  Pinto 


Paluxy 

Panhandle 

Parker  County. 
Pecan  Valley.. 
Perdenales 


Polk  County., 
Rains  County, 

Red  Fork 

Red  River.... 
Rehoboth 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Rio  Grande... 
Round  Grove. 
Rusk  County . 

Salado 

Salem 


Saline 

San  Antonio... 

San  Marcos 

San  Saba 

Shelby  County , 


ShUoh 

Smith  County. 

Soda  Lake 

Southeast 

Staked  Plains. 


Stephens  County. 

Stonewall 

Sweetwater 

Tarrant  County.. 
Texarkana , 


Thornton 

TIerra  Blanco.... 

Trinity  River 

Try  on-E  vergreen . 
Union^ 


Uvalde 

Van  Zandt  County 

Van  Zandt  Missionary. 
Waco 


Western  Branch. 

Wise  County 

WoodCountv... 

Unassoclated 

Virginia: 

Accomac 

Albemarle 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Black  water 


Blue  Ridge... 
CUnch  Valley. 

Concord 

Dan  River... 
Dover 


Goshen 

Hermon 

James  River. 

Lebanon 

Middle 


New  Lebanon. 

New  River 

Peninsula 

Petersburg 

Piedmont 


Portsmouth 

Potomac , 

Powell  River.. 
Rappahannock. 
Roanoke 


Shenandoah. 

ShUoh 

Strawberry.. 
VaUey 


40 
19 
12 
37 
20 

28 
28 
37 
25 
13 

15 
19 
27 
26 
50 

30 
18 
14 
50 
22 

13 
33 
30 
10 
36 

32 
24 
29 
24 
30 

14 
27 
52 
46 
16 

12 
12 
25 
41 
36 

16 
20 
17 
41 

17 
36 
26 
24 

28 
27 
37 
36 
27 

31 
27 
41 
27 
51 

45 
22 
24 
46 
32 

34 
24 

28 
24 
28 

38 
55 
24 
59 
46 

25 
40 
52 
59 


COIIMVNICANTS  OR  MSMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


40 
19 
12 
37 
20 

28 
28 
37 
25 
13 

15 
19 
27 
26 
50 

30 

18 
14 
50 
22 

12 
33 
30 
10 
35 

32 
24 
29 
24 
30 

14 
27 
51 
46 
16 

12 
12 
25 
41 
35 

16 
20 
17 
41 

17 
36 
26 
24 

28 
27 
37 
36 
27 

31 
27 
41 
27 
51 

45 
22 
24 

46 
32 

34 
24 

28 
24 
28 

38 
55 
24 
59 
46 

25 
40 
52 
59 


Total 
number 
reported. 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting, 


2,467 
1,057 
1,009 
1,635 
1,430 

1,671 
1,600, 
3,279 
2,538 
657 

771 
1,067 
2,042 
1,091 
5,423 

1,859 
1,391 
1,022 
5,709 
1,826 

1.065 
3,081 
2,201 
583 
2,399 

2,270 
2,860 
2,518 
2,842 
1,271 

681 
1,031 
3,824 
5,938 
1,434 

981 

664 

1,226 

2,629 

3,347 

891 
1,402 
1,192 
6,335 

716 
3,139 
2,016 
1,273 

3,945 
3,854 
4,767 
4,331 
6,587 

1,681 
1,476 
4,152 
3,930 
14,533 

7,503 
3,455 
1,941 
3,117 
3,835 

2,725 
1,175 
4,303 
3,377 
2,936 

9,590 
6,009 
1,936 
10.214 
5,908 

2,639 
4,745 
7,144 
6,873 


35 
19 
12 
33 
16 

28 
27 
35 
25 
13 

15 
19 
26 
26 
44 

30 
18 
14 
48 
22 

10 
31 
29 
10 
35 

27 
21 
28 
24 
30 

14 
25 
49 
41 
15 

12 
12 
25 
41 
31 

16 
20 
17 
40 

17 
33 
26 
23 

27 
27 
37 
34 
27 

29 
27 
41 
27 
51 

39 
22 
23 
46 
32 

34 
24 
27 
24 

28 

37 
53 
23 
57 
46 

25 
39 
47 

58 


Male. 


794 
426 
398 
639 

487 

648 

661 

1,238 

1,050 

251 

303 
416 
802 
434 
2,130 

715 
560 
459 
2,092 
771 

363 
1,082 
786 
233 
921 

666 
1,002 

836 
1,113 

518 

279 

401 

1,679 

2,179 

649 

366 

278 

488 

1,102 

1,150 

345 

554 

461 

2,480 

255 

1,419 

795 

508 

1,513 
1,588 
2,221 
1,588 
2,414 

530 

607 

1,829 

1,611 

5,614 

2,849 
1,507 
821 
1,256 
1,659 

1,092 
413 
1.866 
1,367 
1,263 

3,815 
2.359 
800 
4,348 
2,195 

906 
1,759 
2,210 
2,600 


Female. 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


1,219 
631 
611 
811 
694 

1,023 

922 

1,893 

1,488 
406 

468 
651 

1,185 
657 

2,933 

1,144 

831 

563 

3,527 

1,055 

637 
1,852 
1,330 

350 
1,478 

1,230 
1,526 
1,317 
1,729 
753 

402 

640 

2,013 

3,179 

839 

616 

386 

738 

1,627 

1,910 

646 

848 

731 

3,762 

461 
1,562 
1,221 

741 

2,167 
2,266 
2.546 
2,308 
3,173 

1,024 
869 
2,323 
2,319 
8,919 

3,811 
1,948 
1,085 
1,861 
2,176 

1,633  1 
762  I 
2,317  I 
2.010  I 
1,673 

6,249 
3,443  I 
1,042 
5,396 
3,713 

1,733 
2,914 
3,548 
4,173 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


30 

7 

8 

15 

16 

20 
11 
82 
17 

8 

7 

9 

15 

17 

41 

18 
16 
12 
44 
19 

8 
26 
25 

3 
31 

23 
20 
25 
24 

8 

7 

7 

22 

42 

14 

7 

6 

14 

34 

28 

8 
13 
13 
38 

11 
26 
26 

17 

27 
27 
34 
35 
27 

29 

20 
41 
27 
50 


Halls, 
etc. 


10 
12 

4 
17 

2 

7 

13 

4 

8 
6 

6 

10 

10 

8 

7 

12 
2 
2 
6 
2 

4 

7 
3 
6 
4 

2 
3 
3 


17 

7 

16 

21 

3 

2 

6 
3 
8 
6 
0 

7 
7 
3 
1 

4 

.8 
1 
3 


2 
5 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


30 

7 

8 

16 

16 

20 
11 
32 
19 

8 

7 

9 

15 

18 

41 

20 
17 
12 

48 
19 

14 
26 
25 
3 
31 

23 
20 
25 
24 

8 

7 

7 

24 

46 

14 

7 

6 

14 

35 

28 

8 
14 
13 
40 

11 
26 
26 
17 

29 
31 
34 
36 
27 

29 
20 
42 
28 
61 

47 
22 
24 
44 
32 

31 
17 
29 
23 
26 

42 
59 
23 
67 
46 

26 
40 
51 
52 


Number  !  a^fi„„ 

oforgani-    °S£Si 

zations  I  **P^*5 

reporting.! '«P<>"®^ 


29 

7 

8 

15 

16 

20 
11 
32 

17 
8 

6 

9 

15 

17 

39 

18 
16 
12 
44 
19 

8 
26 
25 

3 
81 

23 
19 
25 
24 
8 

7 
7 

22 
41 
14 


14 
83 
28 

8 
13 
13 
38 

10 
26 
26 
16 

27 
27 
34 
34 
27 

29 
20 
41 
27 
60 

45 
22 
24 
43 
31 

28 
17 
28 
23 
26 

38 
53 
23 
59 
45 

21 
40 
51 
50 


7.280 
2,225 
2,075 
4,750 
4,775 

6,550 
3,540 
10.675 
6,276 
2,076 

1,100 
3,025 
5,425 
4,350 
14,100 

5,175 
4,774 
4,430 
15,400 
6,250 

2,600 

0,255 

6,475 

825 

10.285 

7,900 
6,576 
7,210 
7,175 
2.800 

1,900 
2,230 
9,000 
16,825 
4,625 

2,000 
1,980 
4,186 
7,831 
0,245 

2,200 

6,275 

4,375 

19,020 

2,125 

10,070 

6,330 

6,176 

8,885 

9,950 

12,700 

10.650 

10,100 

9,775 
6,764 

12,350 
9.450 

22,730 

17,930 

9,050 

8,350 

13,230 

10.156 

9,775 
5,975 
9.825 
7,860 
7,605 

16.125 
17,520 
6,550 
22,390 
13,474 

6,950 
11,300 
17,576 
16,580 


SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


CONVENTION  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Alabama: 

Alabama 

Antioch 

Arbaooochee. 

Bethel 

Bethlehem.. 


Bibb  County... 
Bi£  Bear  Creek. 

Blgbee 

Birmingham. . . 
Bloont  County. 


Blue  Creek 

Butler  County.. 

Cahaba 

Calhoun  County. 
Carey 


Cedar  Blufl 

Centennial 

Central 

Cherokee  County . 
Chilton  County... 


Clarke  County 

Clay  County 

Clear  Creek 

Cleburne 

Coffee  County,  No.  1 . 

Coffee  County.  No.  2. 

Colbert 

Columbia 

Conecuh  County 

Coosa  River 


Crenshaw  County. 

Cullman 

Dekalb  County... 

EUm 

Escambia  Count}' 


Etowah 

Eufaula 

Geneva 

OiUiam  Springs. 
Harmony  Orove. 


Harris 

Judson 

Lauderdale  County. 
Liberty,  Central.... 
Liberty,  East 


Liberty,  North. 

Macedonia 

Uftmhftll 

Mineral  Springs. 
MobUe 


Montgomery.. 
Mount  Carmel. 

Mud  Creek 

Muscle  Shoals . 
New  River 


Newton 

North  River 

Pine  Barren 

Randolph  County . 
St.  Clair  County... 


Salem-Troy 

Sardis 

Selina 

Shady  Grove. . . 
Shelby  County. 


Sipsey 

Southeastern 

Sulphur  Springs. 
Tennessee  River. 


Tuscaloosa. 
Tuskegee.. 

Union 

Unity 


Weogufka..., 
Yellow  Creek. 

Zion 

Unassodated. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Total  for  denomination 21, 104 


11 
22 
8 
23 
21 

28 
31 
22 
53 
20 

13 
23 
32 
46 
36 

16 
13 
43 
26 
20 

51 
16 
33 
23 
13 

20 
21 
36 
23 
41 

18 
41 
43 
17 
15 

29 
19 
25 
19 
18 

15 
26 
14 
8 
37 

24 
11 
29 
15 
27 

24 
14 

18 
41 
17 

23 
33 
21 
28 
38 

30 
11 
18 
23 
24 

22 

8 

22 

34 

31 
28 
39 
35 

18 

29 

33 

5 


VALUE  or  CHUKCH     11      DEBT  ON  CHURCH 


PROPERTY. 


PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


18,672  $34,723,882 


11 
22 
8 
22 
21 

28 
30 
22 
53 
28 

13 
23 
32 
46 
35 

16 
13 
43 
26 
20 

51 
16 
31 
22 
13 

19 
15 
36 
23 
40 

18 
40 
41 
16 
14 

28 
19 
25 
18 
13 

15 
26 
13 
8 
36 

24 
10 
26 
12 
25 

23 
13 
17 
39 
16 

23 
31 
21 
28 
35 

30 
10 
18 
21 
23 

22 

8 

19 

30 

30 
27 
39 
34 

17 

28 

30 

5 


6,400 
15,650 

3,050 
22,000 
18,400 

27,826 

6,945 

31,500 

277,250 

13,000 

4,375 

28,700 

50,475 

149,750 

21,400 

9,400 
22,860 
43,073 
13,350 
13,150 

57,550 

8,475 

13,851 

12,000 

9,445 

11,800 
28,650 
60,700 
34,170 
54,250 

13,700 
17,760 
14,758 
9,750 
27,550 

52,380 

44,500 

27,150 

7,280 

7,500 

17,300 
19,872 
12,250 
3,100 
46,800 

45,089 
3,500 

15,241 
6,250 

88,100 

163,450 

8,650 

9,150 

32.700 

8,800 

29,675 
28,900 
20,310 
47,730 
24,050 

63,300 
4,600 

96.000 
6,150 

15,550 

8,750 

2,600 

6.700 

18,075 

44,125 
49,760 
30,250 
29,050 

5,600 
19,600 
44,850 

4,775 


,  Number 
of  organi- 
I   zations 
repcHTtlng. 


1,215 


2 
1 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


11,239,022 


2 

10 

2 

1 
1 
2 
4 
1 


5 
1 


3  i 

1  I 


1 
1 


3 
1 


1 
1 
4 


3 
1 


3 
2 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
2 
4 

1 
1 
4 


140 
30 


375 
229 


700 

20,800 

235 

45 
17 

290 
1,870 

125 

170 


4,487 
287 


4,165 
50 


15 
1,000 


4,480 


2,300 
700 

200 


1,550 
'766 


1,375 


175 
600 


45 

20 

530 

1,500 


335 
100 


2,640 
360 
200 
350 

12,0S0 
150 

15,000 
250 
525 

20 

5 

25 

405 

200 

54 

190 

555 

36 

25 

690 


PARSONAOE8. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1,271 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


12,483,091 


4 

1 

1 
1 
3 

7 


4  . 

3  ' 
3 


2 
1 
3 


1 
2 


2 
1 
3 


1 
6 


1 
2 
3 
1 


2 
"4 
'2 


1 
2 
1 
2 


5,300 


2,000 


1,500 


8,500 
5,000 
3,500 

1,500 


600 
1,150 


1,250 

'23,'266 

10,600 


5,000 


2,500 
1,950 
4,300 
2,500 


5,200 
"i5,'866' 
"'3,066* 


2,000 

5,500 

2,000 

900 


Number  {  Number    Number  ' 
of  organ!-  of  Sunday  of  officers 
sations  i  schools        and 
reporting,  reported,  teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


5,000 
1,000 

1,500 

50 

7,500 

23,000 


7,300  I 
6,750  i 
13,000 


6,000 

3,600 
3,700 


1,800 
1,600 
3,900 


4,000 


14,371  I   16,036  I  106,017 


1,014,690 


6 
14 

3 
18 
14 

24 
6 
13 
53 
18 

8 
12 
25 
31 
26 

15 
7 

33 
15 
18 

42 

14 

12 

9 

9 

8 

8 

27 

14 

32 

16 
22 
26 
16 
13 

18 
15 
16 
11 
9 

14 

15 

8 

7 

29 

19 
6 

28 
9 

26 

20 
4 

7 

27 

9 

16 
21 
15 
18 
26 

11 
4 

12 

7 
18 

9 

8 

7 

17 

23 
25 
25 
29 

7 

8 

22 

3 


6 
14 

3 
21 
14 


36 
67 
21 
114 
75 


28 

157 

6 

23 

13 

83 

54 

644 

18 

126 

8 

40 

13 

70 

25 

156 

32 

249 

28 

174 

15 

78 

7 

65 

33 

283 

15 

80 

18 

100 

48 

220, 

14 

89 

12 

63 

9 

49 

9 

61 

8 

46 

8 

57 

27 

172 

15 

100 

36 

237 

16 

72 

22 

105 

26 

166 

16 

70 

13 

84 

18 

138 

15 

104 

16 

98 

11 

66 

9 

65 

14 

101 

16 

96 

8 

61 

7 

28 

29 

163 

22 

146 

6 

32 

28 

188 

9 

48 

27 

238 

20 

213 

4 

14 

7 

34 

27 

181 

9 

58 

16 

128 

21 

127 

16 

87 

19 

103 

26 

144 

11 

85 

4 

20 

12 

93 

7 

43 

19 

110 

9 

45 

9 

31 

7 

35 

17 

110 

24 

170 

26 

169 

26 

122 

29 

183 

7 

33 

8 

32 

22 

118 

3 

19 

262 
602 
160 
922 
645 

1,278 
201 
614 

6,065 
943 

305 

681 

1,206 

2,516 

1,481 

773 
347 
1,890 
752 
818 

1,777 
689 
676 
409 

607 

444 
660 

1,818 

804 

2,083 

633 

947 

1,464 

684 

748 

1,465 
968 
970 
650 
627 

837 
941 
640 
241 
1,768 

1,293 
212 

2,140 
374 

1,967 

2,210 
150 
423 

1,436 
444 

1,109 
1,323 
680 
1,127 
1,186 

740 
170 
663 
266 


376 
268 
444 

020 

1,706 
1,666 
1,007 
2,  OX) 

280 

278 

1,246 

186 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH   PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906— Continued. 


CONVENTION  AND  ASSOOATION. 


Aikansas: 

Bartholomew 

BeotOQ  County,  No.  1 . 
Benton  County,  No.  2. 

Big  Creek 

Blue  Mountain 


Buckner 

Bnckville 

Caddo  River.. 

Caroline 

Carroll  County . 


Clear  Creek.... 

Columbia 

Concord 

Crooked  Creek , 
Current  River. 


Dardanelle 

Fayetteville — 
Fouiche  Valley. 

Friendship 

ChilnesviUe 


Grand  Prairie... 

Greenbrier 

Howard  County. 
Independence... 
Jonesboro 


Jadson 

Liberty 

Little  Red  River. 
Madison  County. 
Miller  County.... 


Mount  Vernon. 
Mount  Zion... 

Ouachita 

Pee  Dee 

Pine  Bluff 


Red  River.... 
Rocky  Bavou. 
Russellville... 

Saline 

Southwestern. 


Spring  River.. 

slate  Line 

Stevens  Creek. 
Trace  Ridge.. 
Union,  No.  1.. 


Union,  No.  2 

United 

White  River 

White  River  VaUey 

Unassodated 

Florida: 

AlfK»h^if| 

Bethel 

Beulah 

Central 

Florida 


Graves 

Harmonv 

Indian  River. 
Jacksonville. . 
Lafayette 


Marion 

Middle 

New  River. 


Peace  River. 


Peosaoola  Bay. 
Rookv  Creek... 
St  Johns  River. 
Santa;  Fe  River. 
South 


Suwanee 

WeUva 

West 

Unassodated.. 
Georgia: 

Appalachee 

Ball  Ground.. 
Baptist  Union. 

Bethel 

Bethlehem.... 


Total 

VALUE  OF  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  0R0ANIZAT10N8. 

number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

1 

Value 
reported. 

165,500  I 

11,750 

19,650 

4,260 

9,050 

22.350 

5,875 

5,800 

150, 150 

23,650 

20,350 
25,350 
70,175  1 
5,800 
9,250  1 

23,180  1 
20,275 
5,450  ' 
92,300 
20,155 

9,750 
16,150 
17,950 
15,550 
13,200  , 

22,600 
34,375  1 
9,335 
2,455  1 
4,500 

43,330 

72,860 

6,475 

4,025 

20,550 

27,775 
5,060 
15,860  t 
97,270  1 
25,100  ^ 

22,725 
3,250 
4,500 
2,900 

36,025 

2,075 
9,963 

11,717 
7,700  ! 

50,000 

18,600 
5,325  ! 
22,600 

3,150 : 

43,425  1 

i 

18,925  , 

9,750 
39,800 
91,575 

2,125 

33,560 
10,869 
6,225 
11,760 
27,790 

31.000 
10,460 
48,225 
23,500 
99,260 

33.465 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Nimiber 

oforgani 

rations 

reporting. 

1 

Number    Number 

of  Sunday  of  officers 

schools        and 

repmted.   teachers. 

1 

1 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

49 
29 

44 
22 
8 
13 
10 

35 
19 
20 
47 
11 

30 
36 
24 
13 
14 

39 
22 
12 
30 
31 

12 
.       30 
29 
20 
12 

36 

33 

20 

0 

5 

25 
42 
19 
11 
39 

33 
20 
20 
43 
27 

28 
7 

11 
7 

38 

7 
25 
16 

9 

1 

16 
12 
16 
6 
27 

16 
17 
11 
17 
11 

31 
25 
14 
19 
28 

22 
15 
25 
14 
46 

28 

I 

i       3 

15,500 

4 

16,200 

33 
17 

8 
10 

3 

24 

9 

4 

36 

14 

25 
18 
25 
9 
15 

'             25 
18 
11 
17 
28 

15 
13 
22 
9 
12 

28 

14 

13 

2 

4 

21 
27 

1              6 
24 

25 
6 
11 
28 
15 

20 
4 

6 

7 

22 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

16 

7 
1               9 

1             16 

*               6 
1              9 

'              14 

34 
17 

8 
10 

3 

25 

9 

4 

39 

14 

25 
18 
25 
9 
15 

25 
18 
11 
17 
28 

17 
13 
22 
10 
12 

28 

14 

13 

2 

201 

137 

79 

57 

21 

176 

46 

21 

297 

101 

161 
85 

217 
54 
90 

183 
143 
66 
121 
172 

88 
85 
111 
66 
85 

149 
85 
70 
10 

1,650 
8M 

11 
17 

3 

3,200 

2 

1,800 

738 
480 

12 

1 

4 

400 
435 

150 

42 
27 

2 

750 

1,622 
351 

22 

- 

191 

57 
19 

6 
2 

2 
1 

t 

I 

3 

1 
I 
3 
1 

1 

12,450 
1,635 

73 

150 

5,971 

550 

350 

355 

75 

34 

13,100 

150 

50 

"& 

9,350 

3,364 
922 

39 
39 
39 
28 



1 
1 
3 

1,000 
1,000 
7,500 

1,461 
920 

1,834 
405 

17 

690 

48 
34 
21 

• 

2 

1 

1,600 
800 

1,251 

1,387 

577 

34 
33 

1 

650 

1,382 
1,508 

33 
32 

2 
1 

1 

2,300 

1,000 

700 

863 
8S4 

32 
24 

4 
3 
1 

893 

1,000 

350 

1,086 
534 

16 

641 

40 

I 

i       • 

1,000 

4,600 

800 

1,179 

36 

' 

1,069 

22 
24 

1 

75* 

006 
75 

7 

::::::::::::, ::::::::!::::::;::::: 

4'              17 

140 

28 
46 
25 

1 
7 

20o' 
2,952 

1 

1      i 

1 

5,150 
4,500 
1,500 

21 
31 
10 
6 
25 

27 

•    121 

216 

61 

32 

146 

174 

1,078 

2,281 

631 

12 

1 

150 

250 

45 

1             1 
2 

1,000 
3,450 

1,278 

38 

I 

1,836 

28 

1 

75 
............ 

7               30 
11                70 
28              177 
15  ,             92 

21  134 
4               29 

6  1            31 

7  33 

22  1           117 

296 

22 

i              2 
1 
2 

1               1 

2,000 
2,500 
2,400 

1,000 

530 

51 
42 

33 
9 

6 
1 

2 

7,011 
150 

640 

1,890 
836 

1,118 
382 

16 

1 

75 

355 

23 

1.... ...... 

383 

41 

1,101 

16 

1 

30 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

16 
7 
9 
5 

18 

6 

9 

8 

15 

34 
52 
71 
60 
15 

82 
29 
47 
22 
109 

31 
42 
61 
92 

322 

27 

366 

21 

1 
1 

1 

1 

32 

700 

20,000 

25 

614 

16 

460 

2 

200 

18 
17 

1 

2,000 

618 
273 

17 

1 

2,000 

561 

6 

230 

29 
20 

2 

3 

1 
2 
3 

3,200 

4,800 

500 

1,670 

10,000 

3 

6,300 

916 
360 

18 

368 

16  1 

21 

14 

2 

1 

7,600 
10,000 

577 
1,2S2 

34 

1 

1,000 

20 
16 
6 
14 
17 

17 
6 
21 
11 
38 

10 

21 

22 

1 

26 
4 
5 

34 
5 

20 
18 
6 
14 
18 

17 
6 
21 
14 
43 

10 

21 

22 

1 

26 
5 
6 

34 
5 

112 
79 
35 
70 

117 

102 
31 
91 
77 

269 

56 

131 

146 

3 

184 
25 
83 

200 
21 

1,056 

27 

579 

15 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2,000 
1,600 
2,600 

4,000 

278 

20 
32 

24 
15 

1 
1 

2 

40 
225 

140 

532 
1,040 

999 
230 

28 

2 

1 
5 

1 
5 

1 

2,600 
2,600 
7,200 

4,000 

11,000 

1,600 

840 

15 

722 

51 
29 

6 

2,711 

3,001 
600 

26 

42 

3 

24            46,345 

36            32,640 

3                 600 

4 

3 

329 
832 

1,296 

1,314 

30 

28 

4 

27 

3 

11 

44 

14 

56,600 

4,700 

11,800 

73,600 

5,000 

1 

1,100 

1 

2,500 

2,227 
276 

11 

1 
1 

600 
2,000 

349 

45 
14 

3 

4,000 

1,806 
227 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906-Oontmued. 


IXiMVUinOlf  AMD  AflBOOATION. 


VALUE  OF  CBJTBCE 
PBOPKRTT. 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

xations. 


Number  i 
lofornni- 
t  ntions  , 
reporting. 


Q6orgi*— Continued 

Botren 

BuDocdi  County, 

CvToUton 

Centennial 

Central 

Central  Western 
Chattahoochee.. 

Chattooga 

QarkeevlUe 

Cohimbus 

Coooord 

Coofloli 
Coooa.. 
Cooaav 
DaaieU 

EhMMwr , 

M^^^ 

Kmm 

iTipmuni. , 

FllDt  Rfrer 

Floyd  County..., 

Friendship 

Oeonia 

OoodSamaritan. . 
OordoQ  County... 

Harmony 

Hebron 

Haphzibah 

Hlawaasee 

High  tower 

Houston 

Jasper 

KimbaU 

LawrenoeyiUe 

Uberty 

Little  River 

Lookout  VaUey... 
Lumpkin  County 

Mallary 

MeU 

Meroer 

Middle 

Middle  Cherokee. 

Miller 

McH^gantcm 

Mount  Vernon.... 

Mountain 

Mountain  town.... 

Mulberry 

New  Ebenaeer 

New  Hope 

NewSunbury 

NoMiday 

North 

Notla  River 

Piedmont 

Pine  Mountain. . . 
Pleasant  Valley. . 

Polk  County 

Pulaski 

Rehoboth 

RosweU 

Salem 

Sarepta 

Smyrna 

SouthRIver. 

Southwestern. . . . 
Stone  Mountain. . 

Summerhill 

Tallapoosa 

TattnaU 

TeUWr 

Tucker 

Tugalo 

Valdosta 

Washington 

Western 

Unassociated..... 


36 
15 
28 
24 
32 

11 
40 
20 
18 
26 

23 
17 
36 
8 
32 

42 
24 
13 
24 
41 

33 
47 
62 
10 
24 

11 
41 

58 
16 

47 

82 
33 
16 
33 
24 

44 

8 

8 

26 

33 

50 
32 
26 
14 
15 

20 
32 
14 
21 
32 

22 
19 
26 
34 
21 

36 
25 
13 
22 
15 

35 
15 
14 
50 
29 

24 
13 
44 
16 
17 

12 
25 
30 
34 

30 

31 

46 

3 


33 
14 
27 
24 
32 

11 
39 
20 
17 
25 

22 
14 
35 
8 
32 

42 
24 
12 
24 
41 

33 
45 

50 

9 

24 

10 
41 
58 
13 

45 

32 
31 
15 
33 
24 

43 

5 

8 

24 

32 

48 
31 
25 
13 
15 

29 
31 
14 
21 
32 

21 
19 
25 
33 
17 

32 
25 
13 
22 
14 

35 
14 
14 
47 
27 

23 
10 
44 

15 

17 

10 
25 
30 
33 

29 

30 

45 

1 


Value 
repcHted. 


t29,825 
29,750 
31,300 
46,050 
52,827 

5,350 
50,250 
34,500 

9,400 
148,275 

30,350 
8,225 

32,675 
2,250 

27,800 

72,760 
6,900 
5,700 

26,450 
101,200 

67,600 

112,025 

111,850 

5,275 

14,975 

5,950 

46,790 

179,410 

5,900 
29,525 

42,225 
12,550 
24,250 
28,775 
13,000 

35,480 

2,200 

8,100 

39,225 

46,300 

106,070 

37,435 

76,750 

14,450 

7,900 

29,950 
10,100 
5,500 
14,640 
27,600 

11,850 

119,225 

56,135 

19,900 

6,875 

77,900 
27,200 
2,350 
39,250 
26^250 

200,505 

12,900 

4,850 

127,547 
21,075 

20,500 

6,830 

727,060 

15,350 

18,680 

10,565 
16,125 
44,700 
35,100 

52,300 

93,100 

127,650 

800 


DEBT  O 
PBOl 

N  CHUBCH 
PERTY. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

PABSONAOBS. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATIONS. 

Number 

oforami- 

tations 

reporting. 

1 

i 

1  Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
r^iwrting. 

Value  of 

parsona^ 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

115 
61 

108 
59 

148 

12 
201 
127 

83 
122 

123 

82 

188 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

13,300 

1 
1 

1 

1 

S2,500 
2,500 
2,000 

21 
10 
14 
11 
24 

2 
29 
19 
14 
17 

18 
14 
30 

21 
10 
14 
11 
24 

2 
30 
21 
14 
17 

18 
14 
30 

1,150 
606 

2 

1 

225 

1,082 
465 

2 
1 

950 
30 

1 

2,000 

1,317 
126 

2,486 

1,147 

783 

2 
1 

250 

100 

5,131 

1 

1,500 

1,275 

1,026 

750 

1,906 

2 

59 

1 
1 

1,250 
1,575 

8 
2 

110 

1 

1,600 

23 

25 
8 
11 
17 
25 

31 
34 
58 
3 
16 

4 

37 
39 
14 
23 

26 
1 

15 
25 
10 

37 

6 

6 

15 

21 

32 
30 
23 

8 
9 

24 
13 
13 
19 
25 

23 

27 
8 
11 
17 
26 

32 
37 
60 
3 
15 

4 
38 
41 
16 
24 

26 
1 

15 
25 
10 

40 

7 

6 

16 

21 

36 

31 

23 

8 

9 

24 
14 

13 
19 
25 

148 

156 
50 
48 

104 

186 

236 

219 

406 

16 

93 

32 
262 
357 

67 
145 

167 
6 

97 
184 

63 

255 
41 
41 
97 

134 

230 

183 

156 

39 

67 

141 

57 

59 

123 

160 

1,176 

1,607 
400 

2 
1 
3 

1 
1 
3 

1 

58 

600 

1,224 

11 
700 
675 
200 

1 

225 

546 
900 

2 

1 
2 

4 

6,275 

2,500 
5,000 
9,000 

1,823 

2,630 

2.351 

3,266 

170 

1 

1 
1 
6 

2,600 

800 

2,500 

13,800 

873 

1 
2 
3 

250 

325 

2,375 

360 
2,576 
2,840 

830 

1,330 

1,707 
60 

1 

260 

2 

9,200 

1 

1,500 

1,033 

3 
3 

4 
1 
2 
4 
3 

2 

245 

175 

255 
100 
215 
876 
300 

8,050 

1,423 

580 

2 

2,500 

2,168 
280 

i 

477 

1 
2 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

2,500 
6,500 

8,500 

4,500 

3,500 

800 

700 

861 
1,228 

2,400 
1,643 

1,647 

2 

115 

306 
482 

3 

223 

1,268 

622 

685 



1,202 

4 

437 

1 

2,500 

1,335 

1 

500 

3 

2 

1 

10,800 
4,000 

13 
20 
26 
17 

20 
17 

15 
22 
26 
17 

34 
17 

112 

150 

181 

82 

211 
8» 

'"  i,363 
1,538 

2 

1 

4 
1 

80 
80 

5,300 
300 

1,840 

710 

1 

1 

6,000 

1,680 
880 

......            1 

1 
2 

8 

3,000 
6,000 

18,500 

14 
12 

26 

8 

9 

43 

13 

17 
6 

42 
8 

12 

7 
14 
24 
29 

25 
23 

1 

14 
16 

33 

8 

9 

47 

15 

17 
6 

64 
8 

12 

7 
16 
25 
31 

25 

25 

36 

2 

83 
110 

278 
46 
30 

384 
86 

101 
30 

756 
59 
79 

44 

77 
156 
211 

152 

194 

249 

8 

730 

1 
4 

10 
6,271  1 

1,064 

2,878 
366 

1 

t 

300 

4 

4,660 

2 
3 

6,500 
2,200 

3,621 
705 

1 

164; 

014 

320 

14 

1 
5 

50,661 

10 

1,876 

6 
2 

19,700 
2,900 


8,044 
456 
724 

325 

1  1 
4 

1 

1 
1 
2 

40 

5,692 

11 

30 
2,000 
1,290 

1 
2 

1,500 
5,500 

664 
1,666 
1,838 

3 
2 

7 

10,500 

6,500 

18,400 

1,426 

1,760 

2,480 

72 

84 


RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906-€oiitmued. 


CONVENTION  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Kentucky: 

Baptist 

Barren  River. 
Bays  Fork... 

Bethel 

Blackford 


Blood  River. . 
Boones  Creek. 
Booneville... 

Bracken 

Breckinridge . 


Campbell  County. 

Central 

Clover  Bottom.. . 

Concord 

Crittenden 


Cumberland  River. 
Daviess  County.. . 

East  Concord 

East  Lynn 

East  Union 


Edmonson . 
Elkhom. . . 
Enterprise. 
Franklin . . 
Freedom. . 


Oasper  River.. 
Goose  Creek . . . 

Ooshen 

Graves  County. 
Green  River. . , 


Greenup 

Greenville 

Irvine 

Landmark... 
Laurel  River. 


Liberty 

Little  Bethel.. 
Little  River... 
Logan  County. 
Long  Rtm 


Lynn 

Lynn  Camp, 
Mount  Zion. 
Muhlenberg. 
Nelson 


North  Bend 

North  Concord,  No.  1 . 
North  Concord.  No.  2. 

Ohio  County 

Ohio  River 


Ohio  Valley.... 

Owen 

Pulaski  County. 

Rockcastle 

Russells  Creek  . 


Salem 

Sevems  Valley 
Shelby  Cotmty. 

Simpson 

South  Concord . 


South  Cumberland  River. 

South  District 

South  Kentucky 

South  Union 


Sulphur  Fork. 
Tates  Creek  . . 

Ten  Mile 

Three  Forks.. 


Union 

Upper  Cumberland , 

warren 

Wajme  County 


West  Kentucky. 
West  Union.... 

White  Run 

Unassociated... 
Louisiana: 

Bayou  Macon... 

Bethlehem 

Big  Creek 

Caddo 

Cak^eu 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


15 
45 
21 
41 
28 

35 
18 
22 
25 
15 

15 
10 
4 
26 
17 

5 
40 
16 
11 
18 

13 
29 
18 
16 
14 

20 
11 
17 
31 
11 

29 
14 
19 
16 
35 

43 
39 
43 
19 
40 

29 
12 
28 
25 
21 

21 
23 
16 
36 
36 

39 
10 
30 
23 
41 

26 
23 
23 
14 
11 

14 
27 
15 
23 

23 
24 
15 
14 

20 
14 
27 
16 

32 

27 

14 

3 

30 
35 
31 
11 
22 


VALtn  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  oreani- 

sations 
reporting. 


15 
42 
20 
40 
26 

35 
15 
15 
25 
15 

15 
10 
4 
26 
17 


19 
10 
16 
31 
9 

24 
8 
13 
14 
33 

41 
38 
42 
18 
39 

27 
8 
22 
25 
21 

21 
14 
14 
35 
36 

37 

9 

29 

23 

40 

25 
22 
23 
14 

11 

11 
27 
15 
18 

23 

23 

15 

9 

20 

4 
26 
14 

31 

27 

14 

1 

23 
33 
26 
10 
17 


Value 
reportel. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


123,250 
23,350 
13,950 

146,350 
17,600 

26,410 

42,360 

4,100 

104,900 

19,600 

73,100 
26,700 
1,350 
55,400 
20,200 


5 

1,900 

39 

150,790 

11 

13,500 

11 

7,650 

16 

11,425 

11 

6,850 

29 

251,000 

11 

5.600 

16 

48,650 

13 

9,000 

18,450 

6,700 

16,250 

59.650 

3,850 

42,470 
2,950 
4,600 
7,650 

16,185 

49,567 

43,560 

47,900 

9.850 

608,083 

23,875 
5,000 
18,100 
37,100 
84,355 

123,700 

9,500 

6,777 

44,728 

32,100 

94,350 
9,350 
26,625 
14,700 
40,962 

30,600 
44.435 
83.800 
20,180 
7,550 

5,925 
93,675 
16,000 

7,100 

68,760 
32,600 
26,300 
10,000 

40.550 

4,350 

56,585 

10,725 

60,800 

47.900 

28.300 

500 

29,600 

30,625 

14.000 

6,900 

7,901 


2 
1 
1 


Amount 
of  debt 


Number 
oforeani- 
lations 


Value  of 
parsonages 


^POTt^.    'rejorting.!  reported. 


3 
1 
1 
2 


2 
2 
1 
1 


2 
2 
1 
2 

2 

1 


2 
1 

1 
1 


4 

2 
1 


2 
1 
3 


$450 
600 
300 

164 


1.058 


5.060 

100 

£0 

173 


12.275 

681 

2.500 

400 


850 


176 


136 
13,018 


200 

325 

5 

4,000 

685 
33 


600 
500 

300 
150 


385 


250 

"iz 


3,500 


82 


160 


266 

1,492 
800 
900 


1.900 
450 
242 


$4,000 


11 
1 


24,600 
1,200 


4 

1 

1 
2 


6,500 
1,200 

2.400 
3.200 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
oforganl- 

latfons 
reporting. 


10.500 


1 

1 

8 

18.600 

2 

7,000 

1.... 



1 

9  I 

"i 


1 


36,800 
"2,666 


1,000 


2 
5' 


1,200 
5,000 


7,000 


2,600 

'ii,'666 


1 
1 
1 
3 


2 
1 


2 
1 


500 
3,500 
2,000 
4,050 

1,700 


60 


2,500 


3,000 
2,666 


9 
10 

7 

36 
20 

26 
12 
12 
22 
12 

15 

9 

1 

20 

14 

1 

35 

12 

7 

5 

11 
25 
13 
13 
6 

12 

5 

10 

20 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

rep(nted. 


9,000  I 


3,600 
1,600 


4,600 
4,000 


2 
1 

4 
1 
1 


5.500 
1.000 

7,000 
2.500 
1.500 


5 
2 


9,160 
5,000 


25 
4 
2 
2 

17 

18 
17 
21 
13 
36 

14 
6 
13 
16 
19 

19 

9 

1 

29 

26 

27 
4 

22 
12 
22 

14 
19 
19 
12 
2 

6 
23 
14 
11 

20 
18 
14 
11 

13 

13 

24 

3 

23 
24 
14 


26 
18 
24 
4 
10 


9 
12 

7 
36 
20 

26 
13 
12 
22 
12 

15 

9 

1 

20 

14 

1 

40 

13 

8 

5 

11 
30 
18 
16 
6 

12 

5 

10 

20 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


26 
4 
2 
2 

24 

18 
17 
21 
13 
46 

14 
6 
13 
19 
22 

22 
9 
1 

31 
26 

29 
4 

24 
12 
22 

14 
20 
21 
12 
2 

6 
24 
14 
11 

20 
19 
14 
13 

13 
13 
24 

3 


47 

39 

44 

275 

137 

143 
92 
65 

160 
97 

156 

65 

6 

172 
94 

9 

347 

74 

47 

46 

67 
296 

83 
134 

25 

78 

16 

61 

126 


193 
13 
11 
13 

118 

96 
115 
127 

72 
584 

71 

31 

91 

115 

157 

215 
84 

192 
163 

231 
20 

167 
77 

143 

87 

131 

159 

87 

11 

21 

174 

88 

64 

140 

123 

80 

73 

97 

47 

178 

27 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


570 
376 
425 
2,512 
933 

1,338 
863 
572 

1,135 
796 

1,821 

475 

53 

1,494 
750 

100 
9,000 
947 
352 
636 

394 
2,807 

740 
1,177 

306 

823 

251 

636 

1,463 


23 

136  1 

26 

179 

14 

93 

26 

150 

19 

90 

25 

94 

4 

17 

14 

67 

1,630 

185 

70 

150 

1,136 

1,1« 
1,054 
1,246 
675 
7,711 

730 

286 

1,279 

1,097 

1,685 

2,186 

650 

50 

1,770 

1,315 

2,430 
226 

1,019 
605 

1,123 

679 
1,264 
1,432 

733 
93 

288 

1,780 

763 

409 

960 

1,149 

602 

660 

880 

662 

1,798 

238 

1,606 
2,060 

826 


1,38S 
961 

1,270 
211 
073 


SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 


85 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906— Continued. 


CONVENTION  AND  ASSOOATION. 


Louisiana— Continued. 

Carey 

Central 

Concord 

EUistem 

Everett 


Grand  Cane.. 

Judson 

Liberty 

Louisiana 

Magees  Creek 


MisBiasippi  River. 

Mount  Olive 

New  Orieans 

North 

North  Sabine..... 


Ouachita 

Palestine 

Red  River... 

Sabine 

Shady  Grove. 


Tangipahoa 

Tangipahoa  River. . 

Vernon 

Washington  Parish. 

West  Pearl  River. . 
Maryland: 

Union 

Miarissippi: 

Aberaeen 


Bay  Springs. . 

BofueChitto! 
Calhoun 


Carey 

Central 

Chester 

Chickasahay. 
Chickasaw.., 


Choctaw. . . 
Cold  water., 
Columbus. . 

Copiah 

Deer  Creek. 


Gulf  Coast 

Harmony 

Hobolo  Chitto. 

Hopewell , 

Jvason 


Kosciusko 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence  County . 

Leaf  River 

Lebanon 


Uberty 

Unooln  County. 

Louisville 

Mississippi 

Monroe 


Mount  Pisgah. 
New  Liberty.. 
Oktibbeha... 

OxJord 

PeariLeaf.... 


Pearl  River 

Pearl  Valley. . . . 
Rankin  County. 

Red  Creek 

South 


Strong  River. 

Sunflower 

Tallahala 

Tippah , 

Tishomingo. . 


Tombigbee.. 

Trinity 

Union 

West  Judson. 


Yalobusha... 

Yasoo 

Zkm. 

Unasnciated. 


Total 

number 

oforgani' 

tations. 


VALUS  or  CHtTBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


20 
28 
29 
21 
26 

28 
6 
20 
20 
13 

11 
18 
0 
16 
32 

29 
14 
33 
24 
10 

6 
14 
23 
12 
13 

71 

30 

27 

7 

25 
42 

12 
37 
35 
30 
40 

19 
44 

27 
18 
35 

20 
35 
18 
19 
22 

36 
24 
19 
16 
31 

15 
28 
24 
25 
13 

38 
44 

28 
24 
27 

16 
14 
28 
27  I 
4 

24 
16 
26 
31 
37 

24 
24 
18 
25 

22 

41 

26 

4 


19 
25 
27 
20 
26 

28 
6 
20 
27 
13 

11 
16 
8 
14 
29 

29 
14 
31 
24 
10 

6 
14 
19 
12 
12 

08 

26 

25 

7 

24 
41 

12 
37 
35 
28 
38 

18 
44 

27 
18 
28 

19 
33 

18 
17 
20 

35 
24 
18 
13 
30 

14 
28 
24 
24 
12 

37 
43 
27 
23 
26 

16 
14 
26 
27 
3 

24 
15 
24 
31 
35 

22 
23 

18 
25 

22 

41 

26 

3 


Value 
reported. 


$38,652 
23,125 
21,660 
13.650 
24,575 

84,313 
32,900 
38,151 
54,768 
8,400 

6,300 
11,250 
99,175 
10, 170 
24,700 

13,500 

4,400 

25,760 

18,500 

4,210 

9,700 
5,025 
14,375 
9,550 
6,100 

953,450 

58,125 
37,230 
3,000 
58,550 
22,100 

32,860 
196,000 
24,150 
27,500 
28,960 

42,500 
60,450 
85,983 
43,800 
119, 150 

44,200 

15,765 

20,085 

8,900 

8,805 

26,100 
€2,300 
20,870 
9,000 
80,200 

7,900 
26,950 
16,600 
23,650 

5,700 

19,880 
23,300 
12,375 
45,645 
28,752 

11, 175 

7,458 

22,075 

11,930 

1,950 

22.375 
28,200 
11,800 
36,750 
36,560 

11,900 
13,085 
16,700 
28,200 

52,800 

60,400 

12,700 

2,700 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


3 
3 
3 


Amount 

of  debt 

repmted. 


3 
1 
1 
2 
1 


2 
2 


1 
1 
3 


20 

1 
2 


1 
5 
2 
1 


4 

4 


2 
3 
1 


1 
2 
1 
3 
3 


1 
1 

1 
1 
2 


3 
1 
1 
1 
3 


$1,340 
700 
230 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


878 
1,400 

75 
276 

80 


1,150 
200 


300 


129 


400 

3 

860 


76 

93,985 

600 
6,100 


2,750 


2,000 

6,250 

3,029 

800 


2,216 
1,185 


15,460 

404 
500 
200 


500 
2,600 
100 
550 
875 


2,284 


24 
50 

215 
100 
825 


75 


716 

200 

13 

10,000 

300 


250 


720 


3 
'2" 


$3,700 


2 

3 
3 
5 


2 
1 


2,200 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  I  Number    Number 


oforeani- 
sauons 


of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools         and 


2,700 
8,000 
6,300  , 
16,500 


1,600 
850 


3,000 


1,800 
1,500 


14 


5 
9 


3 
1 


35,100 
6,500 


reporting,  reported,  teachers. 


2,000 


5,325 
24,800 


3,750 
2,000 


5 
7 
3 
9 


1 
2 


1 
4 


8 


3 
1 


3 
1 

2 
4 
1 
1 


7,500 
13,800 

8,500 
21,000 

6,500 


500 
1,850 


800 
17,500 


19,200 


4,000 


8,000 
1,000 

2,800 


1,000 


4,200 


3,000 


12 
15 
23 
16 
13 

21 

6 

15 

21 

6 

8 
6 
8 
7 
26 

22 

5 

21 

13 

6 

6 
7 
17 
8 
8 

64 

19 
21 


2,400 
2,000 

3,950 

10,500 

1,500 

800 


21 

16 

9 
30 
21 
21 
19 

10 
27 
19 
17 
23 

14 
16 
13 
7 
15 

17 
19 
15 
6 
28 

7 
24 
22 
22 

5 

12 
18 
12 
16 
23 

13 
7 

25 
2 
2 

19 

11 

4 

12 
16 

4 
12 
15 
16 

17 
3 


14 
15 
23 
18 
13 

21 

8 

16 

23 


8 
5 
9 
7 
26 

22 
5 

23 

16 

6 

7 

7 
18 

9 
10 

80 

19 
21 


21 
18 

9 
30 
22 
23 
19 

10 
27 
20 
17 
23 

14 
16 
16 
7 
15 

17 
21 
16 
6 
30 

7 
26 
22 
22 

5 

12 
21 
12 
16 
26 

13 
7 

25 
2 
2 

19 
13 
4 
12 
17 

4 

12 
16 
16 

10 

22 

18 

3 


107 
78 

110 
79 
67 

130 
60 
81 

145 
26 

38 
26 
96 
38 
132 

115 
15 

HI 
58 
17 

43 
36 
96 
39 
38 

1,064 

98 
113 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


155 
80 

55 
227 

92 
118 
107 

43 
155 
148 
136 
144 

89 
60 
75 
39 
67 

87 

129 

92 

33 

201 

35 
147 
101 
120 

25 

54 

87 

45 

107 

149 

68 

28 

116 

4 

11 

100 
60 
23 

105 
83 

18 

56 

71 

101 

96 
140 
106 

13 


954 
780 
1,143 
732 
665 

1,544 

600 


1,234 
320 

307 
205 
960 
316 
1,174 

946 
160 
911 
581 
166 

490 
266 
837 
481 
382 

10,219 

971 
1,261 


1,984 
1,019 

561 
2,361 

918 
1,171 
1,250 

420 
1,390 
1,622 
1,353 
1,297 

887 
520 
799 
462 
488 

688 
1,603 
1,037 

288 
2,685 

272 
1,301 
1,206 
1,053 

229 

570 

902 

437 

1,032 

1,443 

578 

281 

1,321 

35 

115 

1,182 
385 

204 

1,317 

745 

131 

478 

697 

1,120 

729 

1,099 

972 

141 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906-€ontmued. 


CONVENTION.  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


VALUE  or  CHUBCH 
PKOPERTT. 


Missouri: 

Audrain 

Barry  County.. 
Barton  County . 

Bear  Creek 

Benton  County. 

Bethel 

Black  River.... 

Blue  River 

Bourbois 

Butler 


Caldwell -Ray.. 
Camden  County. 

Cane  Creek 

Cape  Girardeau.. 
Cedar  County.... 


Charleston 

Christian  County. 

Concord 

County  Line 

Cuivre 


Dade  County... 

Dallas 

Daviess  County. 

Dixon 

Dry  Fork 


Eleven  Points  River. 

Franklin 

Franklin  County 

Gentry 

Greene  County 


Harmony 

Jefferson  County... 
Laclede  County... 
Lafayette-Johnson . 
Lanune..^ 


Lawrence  County 

Linn  County 

Little  Bonne  Femme. 

Livingston 

Maoon 


Meramec 

Miller  County.. 
Missouri  Valley. 

Monroe 

Mount  MtMlah. . 


Mount  Pleasant. 
Mount  Salem. . . 

Mount  Zion 

Nevada 

New  Madrid 


North 

North  Central 

North  Grand  River. 

North  Litwty 

Northwest, 


Old  Path 

Pleasant  Grove. . . 

Folk  County 

Pulaski  County... 
Reynolds  County. 


St.  Clair 

St.  Francois. 
St.  Joseph... 

St.  Louis 

Saline 


Salt  River 

Shannon  County . 

Shoal  Creek 

Spring  River 

Siodcurd  County. 

Taney 

Tebo 

Texas  County 

Union 

Wayne  County . . . 


Webster  County. 

West  Fork 

Wright  County.. 

Wjraoonda 

Unassodated.... 


Number  ' 
of  organi- 
zations 
I  reporting. 


19 
33 
10 
22 
18 

29 
21 
55 
11 
26 

23 
21 
34 
15 
16 

27 
21 
39 
18 
22 

13 
25 
15 
21 
22 

18 
25 
15 
20 
39 

21 
19 
19 
36 
30 

30 
22 
39 
17 
33 

19 
23 
27 
13 
12 

33 
13 
25 
25 
20 

11 
16 
31 
40 
28 

21 
22 
30 
20 
18 

19 
26 
37 
32 
23 

29 
13 
33 
29 
19 

10 
27 
32 
29 
29 

22 
19 
23 
30 
2 


19 
26 
10 
20 
14 

29 
19 
53 
9 
26 

23 
15 
26 
13 
16 

24 

16 

37 

9 

22 

13 
22 
15 
20 
20 

13 
23 
13 
20 
37 

21 
15 
15 
35 
26 

28 
21 
39 
15 
31 

18 
21 
26 
13 
12 

29 
13 
25 
23 
18 

11 
12 
30 
40 
25 

17 
22 
29 
15 
12 

15 
24 
37 
32 
23 

28 
3 

25 
25 
16 


Value 
reported. 


1 

400 

26  1 

45,275 

30 

12,392 

24 

16,450 

22 

13,125 

19 

15, 370 

18  ! 

21,000 

17  i 

10,410 

30 

64,383 

1 

1,300 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


$47,400  I 
21,500  I 
13,900  , 
21,750 
13,400  I 

88,170 

25,700 

661, 150 

7,300 

35,600 

27,650 

4,900 

25,900 

31,750 

9,400  ! 

37,500  I 
9,250  I 

78,550  I 
3,650  . 

26,850  I 

12,025  I 
14,650 
22,790  1 
16,780 
13, 100 
1 

.  8,450, 
36,125 

8,125  I 
44,857  ' 
74,000 

63,400 
11,375 
10,900 
90,200 
56,775 

66,931 

39,525 

110,550 

30,700 

78,850 

9,225 
19,350 
60,900 
30,450 
12,300 

76,920 
17,300 
53,767 
44,250 
18,500 

13,400 
26,119 
61,125 
114,750 
59,750 

9,100 
36,100 
32,900 
11.330 

9,000 

13,400 

21,600 

186,015 

714,083 

58,350 

71,310 
2,600 
22,650 
80,760 
17,310 


Number  I  »«,«.!«♦  Number      voi,i^«f 

oforgani-i  ^^S^}  oforgani-l    Value  of 

iatloM  ,  of  debt  J  "iyjgriM  parsonages 

r^'S.  '«P^^-  Ire^lJXl  '^^'^' 


3 
3 

8 
2 


3 

1 
1 

3 

1 
2 


1 
1 
2 


1 
6 


2 
2 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

2 
1 
1 


1 
2 
2 


1600 


800 


2,275   I 

950 

16,800 

1,940 


200 


123 

100 

80 

1,800 

10 

860 


600 
100 
416 

1,331 


2,600 
2,515 


800 


40 
4,500 


1,700 
1,550 

500 

90 

8,000 

150 

4,850 

99 
250 
300 


75 

47 

230 


2 
1 


3 
5 


3 
2 


6 


1 
2 
2 


3 
1 


2 

"i" 
i' 


1 
1 


6 


16,500 
1,500 


4,750 
ii,666 


5,300 
4,500 


8,000 


1 

•     1          il' 

......•••.1. .••••••••••  1. •••••••..  •••.••....•. 

,,,,,,,.,,  »,_-_^   ^.-__     -      --_   -j- ^_--. 

1  1 

200 

2 

1 

2,500 

*l 

3,736 

i"      ^ 

2,500 

1  , 

2 

700 
540 

1 

2,500 
4,000 

4,000 

*•"•* "" 

9,900 


800 
4,400 
8,500 


600 


5,300 
2,500 


3,900 
*i,'566 
'i,'256 


1,200 
900 


5,575 


1,500 


1 

1 

100 

2 
2 

516 

750 

29,500 

1,050 

3,000 

5 
1 

4 

2 

1 

10,500 
3,500 

4,000 

i 

69 

4 

4,785 

2  ; 
2 

4,500 
2,000 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


19 
18 
9 
13 
14 

25 
15 
53 
5 
22 

18 

6 

25 

11 

6 

23 
13 
30 

7 
16 

11 
16 
14 
17 
9 


16 
19 
32 
29 
21 

23 
4 

22 
21 
10 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


2 
i" 


4,000 

"'eoo' 


220 


4,300 


26 
11 
13 
17 

16 
14 
15 
26 
1 


19 
18 
10 
14 
14 

29 
15 
61 
5 
22 

18 

6 

27 

11 

6 

24 
13 
30 
7 
18 

11 
16 
15 
18 
9 


9 

9 

20 

20 

10 

10 

18 

18 

33 

34 

21 

22 

11 

11 

12 

12 

31 

32 

19 

20 

21 

21 

18 

18 

34 

35 

14 

14 

31 

37 

8 

8 

16 

17 

26 

26 

13 

13 

9 

9 

24 

24 

11 

11 

15 

15 

17 

18 

10 

10 

8 

8 

14 

14 

28 

29 

31 

31 

25 

26 

14 

14 

19 

19 

28 

29 

14 

16 

14 

14 

16 
20 
32 
37 
21 

23 
4 
23 
25 
10 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


30 
11 
13 
17 

16 
14 
15 
26 
1 


148 
136 

78 
82 
80 

238 
112 
715 
22 
202 


192 

52 

89 

320 

144 

169 
166 
231 
122 
287 

35 
114 
235 
105 

84 

190 

75 

107 

177 

58 

52 
117 
208 
258 
205 

115 

121 

192 

97 

78 

110 
109 
321 
734 
172 

177 

23 

163 

239 

66 


254 
67 
97 
89 

116 

93 

113 

230 

5 


1,286 

1,111 

553 

697 

634 

2,410 
1,151 
7,537 
163 
1,420 


122 

975 

27 

187 

165 

1,611 

76 

848 

43 

200 

143 

1,447 

94 

845 

212 

2,209 

35 

309 

125 

1,028 

77 

614 

93 

923 

122 

830 

113 

1,054 

47 

458 

56 

481 

147 

1,576 

48 

415 

142 

1,265 

309 

2,704 

1,553 

450 

733 

2,830 

1,288 

1,500 
1,233 
2,248 
983 
2,590 

266 

1,126 

1,785 

664 

431 

1,750 
545 
832 

1,434 
613 

318 

706 

1,671 

1,840 

1,502 

850 
017 
1,771 
822 
645 

937 
1,287 
3,218 
6,980 
1,466 

1,437 

154 

1,566 

2,563 

715 


2,286 
473 
700 
954 

892 

766 

730 

1,723 

20 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906— Continued. 


OOMYSNTION  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


North  Carotina: 

Alexander 

Alleghaay-Orayson 

ABhe 

AUantic 

Beulah 

Bladen 

Brier  Creek 

Brunswick 

Bnishy  Mountain 

Buncombe 

CaldweU 

Cape  Fear-Columbus. . 

Carolina 

Catawba  River 

Cedar  Creek 

Central 

Chowan 

Eastern 

Elkin 

Flat  River 

French  Broad 

Green  River 

Haywood  County 

Johnston  County 

Kings  Mountain 

Liberty 

Liberty-DCkcktown 

UtUe  River 

Macon  County 

Mecklenburg-Cabarrus 

Mitchell  County 

Montgomery 

Mount  Zion 

Neuse 

New  Found 

Pee  Dee 

Piedmont 

PUot  Mountain 

Raleigh 

Robeson 

Sandy  Creek 

Sandy  Run 

South  Fork 

South  River 

South  Yadkin 

Stanly 

Stone  Mountain 

Stony  Fork 

Surry 

Tar  River 

Tennessee  River 

Three  Forks 

Transylvania 

Tuckaseigee 

Union 

West  Chowan 

Western 

Wilmington 

Yadkin 

Yancey  County 

Unassociated 

Oklahoma: 

Banner 

Beaver  County 

Bethel 

Caddo  County 

Central 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Choctaw-Chickasaw. . . 

Coal  Creek 

Comanche  County 

Q>ncord 

Delaware 

Eastern 

Enon 

Friendship 


1 

VALUE  or  CHUECH 

PROPEBTY. 

Total 

number 

of  organi- 

Number 

zations. 

ofoigani- 
sations 

Value 

reported. 

reporting. 

21 

21 

$12,200 

« 

9 

5,350 

28 

23 

10,700 

22  I 

19 

68,800 

13 

13 

13,900 

24 

24 

18,750 

28 

28 

14,275 

23 

22 

11,800 

23 

22 

14,250 

32 

31 

99,500 

31 
35 
31 
33 
22 

30 
57 
36 
12 
36 

27 
43 
20 
36 
37 

26 
30 
23 
26 
24 

33 
19 
42 
29 
27 

26 
23 
52 
32 
45 

45 
32 
48 
26 
36 

24 
18 
14 
26 

95 
33 
35 
19 

25 
36 
51 
22 

34 
23 
30 

8 

31 
24 

40 
18 
21 

14 
24 
30 
12 
30 

13 
40 
18 
39 
32 


30 
34 
29 
31 
21 

29 
56 
33 
11 
36 

25 
40 
18 
36 
36 

24 
27 
23 
23 
23 

29 
19 
41 
29 
26 

26 
22 
51 
32 
45 

43 
31 
46 
26 
34 

24 
17 
12 
26 

93 
30 
34 
18 

17 
36 
49 
21 

34 
23 
29 

8 

17 
13 
23 
9 
20 

14 
9 

25 
1 

16 

8 
30 
12 
17 
15 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PROPEBTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


25,650 
28,750 
33,250 
38,875 
22,700 

85,400 

160,200 

27,450 

7,650 

50,450 

20,800 
41,275 
34,000 
39,470 
55,642 

27,810 
11,250 
24,200 
16,500 
139,600 

23,250 
11,250 
141,125 
65,175 
17,650 

50,100 

126,350 

101,000 

78,650 

62,150 

43,100 
33,900 
71,850 
44,650 
88,650 

21,950 
7,050 
4,900 

19,100 

200,800 
19,575 
21, 110 
20,872 

13,950 
27,725 
82,175 
15,350 

92,625 

22,400 

17,725 

4,100 

22.155 

11,060 

29,818 

9,605 

170,850 

9,050 
22,450 

6,155 

200 

29,290 

13,150 
133,600 
16.350 
15,075 
35,189 


2 
3 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


S25 


PABSONAQES. 


Number 


Value  of 


oJ^[g^i    parsonages 
reporSng.    f^PO"^- 


1  I 


3 
1 
1 

2 
3 
2 
3 
2 

1 
6 
1 


1 
1 
.4 


2 
2 
6 


2 
5 
1 

2 
9 


4 

3 


2 
2 
1 
5 

1 
1 

1 


5 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
3 
3 


5 
1 
5 


10 
3 
1 
3 


32 
3,411 


500 


100 
400 
150 

225 
1,182 
720 
420 
335 

15,000    I 
4,150 

40  " 


700 


6 
4,000 
1,030 
...f... 


600 


50 

60 

6,050 


10,600 

1,558 

200 

2,000 
28,000 


850 
890 


310 

300 

10,000 

8,421 

25 

150 

40 


6,975 

450 

75 

2,500 

25 

5,150 

1,100 

250 

160 


1,416 


1,400 

200 

22.600 


1,304 


1.300 


11,775 

1,760 

23 

750 


5 
2 


2 
3 
1 
2 


2 
1 
3 


1 
4 
3 


3 
2 
1 
1 
3 


4 
1 
6 


10 


5 
2 
1 


2 
1 


1 
5 
4 
2 
2 


$12,700 
2,000 


700 
2,000 
1,525 
2,600 


8,000 
8,500 
5,500 


2,000 


3,100 
3,400 
2,600 
6,200 

1,500 


1,500 

1,000 

14,500 


800 

11,700 

3,800 


8,700 
10,200 
2,000 
3,500 
6,700 

1,000 


7,300 

3,000 

12,700 

3,050 


3,000 
1,000 
1,500 

1,750 


7,450 
1,400 
1,000 


4,350 


2,550 
800 


700 

10,750 

2,250 

2,875 

650 


SXmDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBGANUATIONS. 


Number    Number    Number 
of  organl-  of  Sunday  of  officers 
cations      schools        and 
reporting,  reported,  i  teachers. 


18 

18 

5 

5 

16 

16 

18 

18 

13 

13 

19 

19 

22 

22  > 

22 

23 

20 

21 

30 

33 

30 

32 

17,250 


ii 


28 
27 
29 
19 

29 
50 
30 
8 
34 

22 
40 
14 
32 
35 

20 
19 
20 
22 
21 

29 
15 
36 
21 
17 

22 
21 
46 
32 
43 

42 
31 
39 
23 
26 

23 

18 
11 
20 

78 
26 
35 
18 

21 
32 
50 
14 

28 
23 
14 

t 

22 
7 

19 
11 
18 

12 
14 
15 
12 
17 

9 
31 
11 
16 
13 


I 


28 
32 
29 
19 

30 
67 
32 
8 
37 

22 
40 
14 
35 
36 

22 
19 
20 
26 
22 

29 
17 
37 
21 
19 

27 
25 
54 
32 
43 

43 
33 
39 
24 
29 

23 
18 
11 
22 

87 
29 
36 
18 

23 
34 

58 
20 

28 
23 
14 

7 

24 
7 

19 
11 
20 

13 
14 
15 
12 
17 

9 
33 
11 
18 
13 


101 

19 

123 

150 

6G 

100 
149 
140 
121 
243 

201 
181 
215 
199 
162 

278 
638 
215 
57 
256 

156 
283 
111 
219 
307 

183 
171 
125 
146 
209 

168 
96 
331 
152 
126 

188 
207 
404 
267 
296 

260 
260 
208 
167 
264 

160 
85 
60 

125 

684 
165 
221 
106 

137 
205 
528 
105 

230 

153 

90 

45 

139 
43 

118 
65 

215 

55 
94 
58 
46 
139 

71 

244 

77 

95 

105 


NumbOT 

of 
scholars. 


893 
197 
843 
1,273 
460 

894 
1,571 
1,068 
1,449 
2,078 

2,182 
1,725 
1,944 
1,921 
1,419 

3,048 
5,383 
2,197 
470 
2,418 

1,872 
2,283 
1,004 
2,670 
3,3<» 

1,958 
1,127 
1,796 
1,504 
2,712 

1,910 
824 
4,506 
1,515 
1,144 

1,850 
2,714 
4,806 
3,958 
2,930 

2,761 
8,243 
2,800 
2,002 
2,909 

1,632 
978 
632 

1,176 

7,285 
1,563 
2,354 
1,143 

1,391 
1,967 
4,815 
1,070 

2,103 

1,918 

9(n 

555 

1,377 
375 

1,181 
550 

1,858 

688 

1,0(M 

532 

487 

1,093 

737 

2,350 

661 

852 

1,239 


■'  '1 
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CONVENTION  AND  ASSOCUTION. 


Oklahoma— Continued. 

Frisco 

Oloss  Mountain 

Orand  River 

Oreer  County 

Illinois  River 

Kiowa  County 

Lincoln  County 

Little  River 

Longtown 

Mills  County 

Mount  Zion 

MuUins 

North  Canadian — 
Pawnee  County 

Perry 

Salem 

Salt  Fork  Valley... 
Short  Mountain 

Tillman  County 

Woodward  County. 

Zion 

Unassociated 

South  Carolina: 

AbbevlUe 

AUcen 

Barnwell 

Beaverdam 

Black  River 

Broad  River 

Charleston 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Colleton 

Dorchester 

Edgefield 

Edteto 

Fairfield 

Florence 

Greenville 

Kershaw 

Laurens 

Lexington 

Moriah 

North  Greenville. . . 

Orangeburg 

Pee  Dee 

Pickens 

Piedmont 

Reedy  River 

Ridge 

Saluda 

Santee 

Savannah  River 

Southeast 

Spartanburg 

Twelve  MUe  River. . 
Union  County 

Waocamaw 

Welsh  Neck 

York..... 

Unassociated 

Tennessee: 

Beech  River 

Beulah 

Big  Emory 

BigHatchie 

Central 

Chilhowle 

Clinton 

Concord 

Cumberland 

Cumberland  Gap . . . 

Duck  River 

East 

Eastanallee 

Ebeoeser 

Boon 

Friendship 

Harmony 

Hiawassee 

Holston 

Holston  Valley 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


VALUE  OP  COUBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


12 
12 
14 
49 
14 

16 
23 
10 
24 
21 

13 
29 
23 
10 

26 
40 
23 
30 

10 
33 
24 

7 

23 
35 
37 
39 
7 

44 

34 
16 
24 
21 

8 
18 
15 
29 
13 

40 
18 
29 
22 
21 

30 
31 
41 
13 
21 

13 
20 
45 
23 
43 

29 
45 
26 
21 

46 

22 

14 

2 

34 
43 
31 
25 
44 

34 
41 
31 
41 
48 

37 
24 
39 
34 
23 

86 
10 
16 
<1 
31 


Number 
ofoigani- 

zations 
reporting. 


10 

4 
10 
27 

9 

5 
13 

9 
16 

6 

8 

15 

9 

7 

24 
13 
15 
22 

4 
10 
17 

4 

22 
35 
35 
39 
7 

43 
34 
16 
23 
20 

7 
17 
15 

28 
13 

36 
18 
28 
22 
21 

30 
29 
41 
13 
21 

12 
20 
41 
23 
43 

29 
41 
24 
21 

46 

22 

14 

2 

30 
42 
30 
25 
42 


Value 
reported. 


18 

5 
15 

47 
5 

8 

11 

11 

9 

8 

8 
14 
21 
18 

46 
18 
25 
14 

4 

10, 
37 

4 

52 
51 
61 
30 
19 

75 
148 
30 
19 
18 

2 

38 
10 
95 
32 

119 
11 
50 
25 
46 

25 
86 
107 
10 
28 

18 
41 
107 
31 
69 

29 

142 

10 

67 

31 
80 
26 


16 
68 
31 
54 
120 


33 

100, 

41 

51, 

31 

58, 

41 

70, 

44 

29, 

36 

66, 

22 

25, 

34 

20. 

31 

47, 

23 

19. 

32 

67, 

8 

1, 

15 

6, 

46 

74, 

27 

23, 

400 
050 
000 
030 
300 

850 
650 
750 
350 
650 

500 
225 
400 
870 

100 
100 

850 
850 

900 
718 
250 
650 

650 
490 
275 
525 
300 

730 
360 
550 
175 
640 

100 
525 
250 
900 
400 

750 
500 
500 
950 
900 

535 
950 
150 
962 
000 

200 
OSO 
100 
700 
300 

575 
030 
101 
200 

725 
025 
900 
550 

450 
663 
000 
800 
600 

050 
900 
600 
150 
100 

200 
830 
575 
750 
350 

200 
850 
725 
725 
900 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


2 
2 
3 

8 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 
2 
3 
3 

4 
3 
3 
2 


3 
4 


2 
2 


1 
3 


2 
4 


2 
2 
1 
2 


2 
1 
4 


2 
2 
3 
2 


5 
1 


1 
2 


4 
2 
2 
1 
3 

1 

6 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$1,150 

800 

1,560 

2,425 


400 
400 
200 
34 
100 

480 

135 

555 

2,790 

925 

996 

1,300 

275 


1,400 
2,940 


4,020 
64 


700 
5,200  I 


250 


590 
"5,466" 


3,080 

509 

20 

1,161 


106 
1,500 
2,700 


120 
6,050 
2,700 

450 


21,614 
100 


18 
'255" 


475 

960 

60 

400 

1,675 

4,000 
816 


PABSONAOES. 


Number 
ofoi^ani- 

zations 
rei>orting. 


3 
3 


1 
2 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


3 
3 
1 

5 
3 
1 
3 

1 
1 
2 
2 


3 
1 
5 

1 
4 
4 


4 

3 

6 
1 
1 


3 

10 


1 

3 
5 
4 

5 

4 

2 

4 


1 

11 

2 


1 
1 


3 
6 

4 
3 
2 
3 


$4,800 
4,100 


750 


1,800 
650 


2,400 
4,000 
1,000 

5,000 

3,850 

250 

2,000 

1,000 
1,200 
3,200 
2,000 

7,800 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATIONS. 


6,100 
1,500 
7,700 

2,500 
6,000 
5,500 


2,500 


11,000 
4,300 

14,800 
2,500 
1,500 


6,800 
25,050 


2,000 

4,500 
7,600 
9,000 
12,700 
8,500 

1,500 
13,000 


3,250 

2,500 

17,100 

3,500 


1,000 
800 


7,250 
14,800 

11,700 
3,600 
1,950 
7,200 


Number 

Number 

Number 

of  organi- 

ofSunday 

of  officers 

zations 

schools 

and 

rei>orting. 

reported. 

teachers. 

7 

7 

41 

6 

6 

49 

7 

7 

(A 

29 

29 

202 

9 

9 

50 

10 

10 

03 

17 

17 

118 

7 

7 

62 

7 

7 

35 

11 

11 

63 

11 

11 

79 

16 

16 

121 

11 

11 

73 

8 

8 

56 

24 

25 

214 

13 

13 

73 

18 

19 

155 

18 

18 

110 

4 

4 

30 

26 

26 

158 

20 

20 

133 

3 

3 

16 

21 

22 

169 

26 

26 

171 

27 

29 

184 

31 

31 

211 

7 

7 

56 

41 

43 

324 

32 

34 

241 

14 

14 

67 

23 

23 

118 

16 

19 

104 

2 

2 

7 

14 

16 

102 

7 

8 

34 

22 

25 

194 

11 

12 

87 

40 

41 

327 

16 

17 

100 

27 

29 

183 

19 

19 

116 

15 

15 

102 

27 

30 

221 

26 

26 

196 

39 

39 

233 

13 

13 

89 

20 

20 

156 

12 

12 

80 

20 

20 

145 

44 

45 

396 

15 

15 

117 

37 

37 

209 

19 

19 

108 

41 

45 

863 

20 

20 

94 

17 

17 

140 

38 

39 

268 

22 

23 

190 

11 

12 

81 

2 

2 

9 

17 

17 

94 

32 

32 

204 

29 

30 

173 

24 

24 

168 

41 

41 

342 

34 

35 

285 

39 

41 

284 

26 

26 

178 

31 

32 

220 

25 

27 

157 

26 

27 

165 

21 

21 

135 

23 

23 

126 

25 

26 

132 

5 

5 

30 

26 

26 

165 

5 

5 

81 

18 

13 

73 

32 

37 

276 

28 

28 

133 

of 
scholars. 


864 

265 

620 

2,027 

472 

575 
1,058 
561 
360 
443 

670 

1,158 

Tib 

549 

1,888 
783 
923 

1,284 

380 
1,067 
1,307 

140 

1,352 
1,475 
1,666 
2,079 
490 

3,640 
1,968 

521 
1,337 

882 

38 

1,138 

312 

2,198 

1,035 

3,553 
807 
1,905 
1,124 
1,491 

2,194 
1,885 
2,474 
816 
1,424 

838 
1,729 
4,324 
1,213 
2,259 

1,252 

4,326 

724 

1,421 

1,998 

1,758 

842 

72 

727 
1,817 
1,868 
1,416 
8,413 

3,721 
2.798 
1,590 
2.008 
1,934 

1,590 
1,208 
1,079 
1,802 
261 

1,532 

100 

680 

2,686 

1,107 
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OOMVEmiON  AMD  AflSOOAnON. 


Tomeasee— Continued. 

Indian  Creek 

Judson 

Little  Hatchie 

Midland 

MolbenyGap 

Nashville 

New  River 

New  Salem 

Nolachucky 

Northern 

Ocoee 

Providenoe 

Riverside 

Salem 

Sequatchie  VaUey . . 

Sevier 

Sheiby  County 

Southwestern 

Stewart  County 

Stockton  VaUey 

Sweetwater 

Tennessee 

Tennessee  VaUey. . . 

Union 

Unity 

Walnut  Grove 

Watauga 

Weakley  County... 
West  Union 

Western 

William  Carey 

Wiseman 

Unassociated 

Texas: 

Alvarado 

Anderson  County . . 

Angelina 

Austin 

Baggett  Creek 

Bethlehem 

Blanco 

Brady 

Buckner 

Burleson 

Callahan  County. . . 

Central 

Central  Missionary. 

Central  Texas 

Cherokee 

Cisco 

Clay  County 

Coleman  County ... . 

Collin  County 

.  Colorado 

Comanche 

Concho  Valley 

Content 

Creath 

Dallas  Coun^ 

Dallas  Missionary... 

Delta  County 

Denton  County 

East  Fork 

El  Paso 

Ellis  County 

Ellis  Missionary.... 

Enon 

Erath  County 

Fairiand 

Falls  County 

Fannin  County 

Freestone  County . . 

German 

Grayson  County 

Grayson  Missionary 
Hamilton  County. . 
Haskell  County.... 
Henderson  County. 
Hill  County 


Total 

YAU7X  or  CHXTBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PEOPEBTT. 

PASaONAOBS. 

8UNDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATIONS. 

nnmber 
of  organi- 
zations. 

Number 
loforgani- 
'  zations 
rei>orting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
rei>orting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonaeBs 

reported. 

1 

Number 
oforgani* 

zations 
rei>orting. 

Number    Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools        and 
reported,  teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

27 

25 
13 
17 
15 
46 

23 
29 
27 
57 
34 

43 
15 
14 
28 
9 

39 
25 
39 
12 
25 

50 
51 
14 
12 
40 

9 
27 
30 
33 

22 

23 

22 

2 

33 
19 
14 
32 
5 

22 

24 

7 

4 

7 

14 
8 
10 
26 
32 

22 
14 
10 
42 
33 

25 
13 
16 
24 
19 

26 
12 
27 
12 
17 

27 
7 

27 

29 

7 

21 
36 
25 
10 
22 

24 
17 
9 
10 
19 

$9,700 
5,050 

17,660 
9,350 

21,600 

271,800 
13,625 
41,605 
78,625 
23,000 

156,625 

14,850 

6,750 

26,100 

14,950 

30,050 

302,000 

22,065 

3,028 

12,483 

64,100 

202,825 

12,025 

6,300 

27,850 

5,550 
34,850 
23,950 
24,950 

33,300 

24,300 

23,950 

750 

101,894 

7,725 

11,450 

89,550 

2,950 

14,075 
40,455 

5,675 
16,750 

6,060 

19,700 

2,350 

9,100 

53,100 

28,600 

50,300 
21,000 
17,600 
121,200 
46,300 

27,160 
53,150 
30,861 
24,500 
44,700 

275,815 
10,650 
58,610 
25,400 

108,635 

53,800 
64,750 
34,200  { 
42,060  1 
6,195  1 

39,960  : 
46,000  ' 
34,525  1 
13,450  1 
2S^278  : 

63,960  < 
22,967  1 
10,215 
9,638 
79,500 

2 

$1,100 

10 
3 
12 
11 
28 

24 
11 
20 
51 
25 

36 
11 

7 
23 

8 

40 
23 
21 

4 

38 
44 

13 

7 

17 

5 
21 
10 

17 

14 
14 
10 

1 

36 
1 
6 

34 

10 
3 
12 
11 
29 

26 
11 
20 
53 
31 

40 
11 
8 
23 
10 

41 

25 

21 

4 

4 

38 
46 
14 
8 
17 

5 
21 
10 
17 

14 

14 

10 

1 

39 

1 

6 

35 

49 
12 
62 
68 
171 

344 
45 
156 
421 
163 

346 
70 
46 

174 
54 

289 

239 

107 

20 

19 

248 

435 

91 

39 

83 

38 
194 

;o 

101 

60 

87 

53 

5 

313 

6 

30 

255 

388 

16 

1 
2 

162 

400 

1 

78 

17 

472 

15 

460 

47 

4 
13 

108 
36,075  ' 

1,348 

3,953 
404 

24 
33 

6 

1 
1 

16,350 
1,000 
1,200 

28 
59 

1 
1 

15 
5 

1,324 
4,263 
1,466 

3,388 
591 
361 

1,374 
402 

37 

50 
17 
20 
31 

3 
1 

1 

2,900 

800 

10 

1 

7,000 

2,000 

600 

13 

1 

175 

41 

i 

1,000 
31,260 

2,402 

25 
42 

8 

22,566 

2,390 

1,025 

133 

15 

1 
.......I 

27 

1 

2 

4 
1 

13 

25 

6,148 

75 

142 

51 
51 
16 

4 

1 

22,050 
7,500 

2,502 

5,312 

704 

14 

363 

44 

1 

40 

t 

, 

736 

1 
9 

275 

31  1 

4 

235  1 

2 

2,700 

1,661 
098 

38 

1                  1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

250 

3,000 

500 

1,400 

062 

22  \ 

1 

1                   1 

621 

23  1 
22  ■ 

2 

220 

663 
391 

3 

:'! 1 

47 

41 
19 

4 

2,000 

1 

1,200 

8,250 
60 

28 

1 

1 
5 

2,000 
7,000 

350 

40 
7 

4 

1,650  ' 

2,236 

1 
24 

' 

10 
22 

3 

15 

3 

9 
19 
28 

24 

9 

9 
38 
24- 

19 
14 
11 
23 
21 

25 
10 
24 
12 
14 

21 

8 
20 
32 

6 

22 
33 
13 
10 
21 

22 
13 

9 

9 
18 

10 

22 

14 

5 

3 

15 
4 

10 
19 
29 

24 

9 
9 

39 
26 

21 
14 
11 
23 
21 

30 
10 
24 
12 
15 

21 

8 

20 

32 

6 

22 
33 
13 
11 
21 

24 

18 

9 

9 

18 

59 
136 
86 
39 
15 

116 

15 

61 

145 

176 

160 

67 

72 

351 

176 

145 
101 
90 
138 
155 

372 
64 

189 
71 

142 

151 

52 

102 

229 

44 

41 

255 

78 

67 

109 

218 
96 
64 
66 

143 

483 

33 

24 

5 

3 

1 

1 

775 
1,500  j 

4 

1 

10,150 
1,000 

1,064 
766 
290 

9 

1 

1 

; ' 

150 
350 

121 

22 
13 

1 

700 

1,066 
85 

14 

1 

, 

473 

30 
37  ; 

34, 
20  ' 

1 

2 
2 

300 
220 

200 

3 
1 

2 
1 
3 
8 
5 

1 

4 
2 

1 

4,700 
1,500 

3,000 
1,000 
6,300 
8,650 
4,500 

3,500 
2,750 
2,100 
2,000 

1,373 
1,604 

1,681 
547 

18 
47 
37 

32 
26 
34  . 
30 

1              3 
2 

5 

1 
4 

1,825 
1,115 
3,150 

1,155 

100 

4,826 

641 
3,741 
1,566 

1,310 

1,099 

828 

1,177 

24 

3 

8 
1 
6 

1,600 

29,559 

16 

3,685 

1,602 

"    1 

30 
15 

3 

3,400 

3,882 
644 

35 
21 

1 
1 
2 

4 

3 
2 
1 
1 

4 
4 

1,000 
1,000 
3,000 

9,500 
4,500 
1,800 
400 
1,000 

6,700 
5,100 

1,660 
717 

29 

1 

1,521 

35 
11 
29 
47 
16 

3 
2 
2 
2 

475 

1,700 

218 

472 

1,304 

485 

1,078 

2,331 

390 

26 
44 

28 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1,200 
2,150 
2,000 

1,360 

2,360 

713 

10 

6 
1 

3 

1 
2 
1 
2 

5,560 
800 

5,000 
2,000 
1,200 
1,000 
4,600 

496 

30 

066 

26 
27 
14 
16 
23 

3 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1,625 
100 

1,650 
464 

5,200 

2,429 
761 
706 
607 

1,381 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 
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CONVENTION  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Texas— Ck>ntinued . 

Hlllsboro 

Hopewell 

Hopkins  County 

Hunt  County 

Jack  County 

Jones  County 

Judson 

Kaufman 

Lake  Creek 

Lamar  County 

Lampasas 

Lavaca  River 

Leon  River 

Liberty 

Limestone  County 

Little  River 

LitUe  Wichita 

Llano  Estacado 

Llano  River 

Macedonia 

Medina  River 

Meridian 

Mills  County 

Montague 

Montague  County 

Mount  Zion 

Nacogdoches 

Navarro  County 

Navasota  River 

Neches  River 

New  Bethel 

North  Colorado 

Old  Landmark 

Palo  Duro  Canyon 

Palo  Pinto 

Paluxy 

Panhandle 

Parker  County 

Pecan  Valley 

Perdenales 

Polk  County 

Rains  County 

Red  Fork 

Red  River 

Rehoboth 

Rio  Grande 

Round  Grove 

Rusk  County 

Salado 

Salem ^ 

Saline 

San  An  tonio 

San  Marcos 

San  Saba 

Shelby  County 

Shlloh 

Smith  County 

Soda  Lake 

Southeast 

Steked  Plains 

Stephens  County 

Stonewall 

Sweetwater 

Tarrant  County 

Texarkana 

Thornton 

Tierra  Blanco 

Trinity  River 

Tryon-Evergreen 

Union 

Uvalde 

Van  Zandt  County 

Van  Zandt  Missionary 

Waco 

Western  Branch 

Wise  County 

Wood  County 

Unassodated. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


26 
22 
7 
44 
21 

20 
7 

17 
10 
32 

23 
22 
36 
33 
18 

30 
11 
13 
13 
29 

16 
26 
19 
28 
12 

31 
26 
35 
23 
41 

40 
19 
12 
37 
20 

28 
28 
37 
25 
13 

15 
19 
27 
26 
50 

30 
18 
14 
50 
22 

13 
33 
30 
10 
36 

32 
24 
29 
24 
30 

14 
27 
52 
46 
16 

12 
12 
25 
41 
36 

16 
20 
17 
41 

17 
36 
26 
24 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPEBTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


22 
15 
7 
37 
11 

12 
7 

10 
7 

25 

14 
16 
26 
30 
15 

25 
7 
5 
8 
8 

9 
19 

7 
18 

4 

25 
22 
26 
15 
31 

31 

7 

9 

17 

15 

20 
10 
32 
17 
9 

6 

9 

15 

17 

41 

18 
16 
12 
44 
20 

8 
26 
26 

3 
32 

23 
20 
26 
24 

8 

7 

8 

23 

42 

14 

7 

6 

17 

32 

32 

8 
13 
13 
38 


Value 
rei>orted. 


129,115 

11,650 

6,675 

78,950 

11,310 

27,335 
9,100 
35,300 
10,600 
54,700 

28,900 
30,875 
27,285 
29,775 
25,425 

45,150 

10,400 

3,900 

5,550 

9,1/5 

13,350 
25,300 

5,509 
25,400 

4,200 

11,000 
21,100 
55,250 
7,100 
25,750 

24,800 

8,300 

8,900 

56,700 

21,250 

20,225 
17,600 
35,683 
37,650 
6,225 

4,100 
10,650 
42,250 
10,650 
88,550 

26,175 
16,480 
8,350 
86,675 
28,000 

17,000 
90,050 
46,854 
6,000 
18,051 

43,450 
64,850 
67,350 
122,125 
19,700 

5,750 

12,850 

44,650 

167,300 

34,800 

6,600 
13,750 

9,775 

28,650 

116,600 

12,800 

13,000 

12,150 

244,050 


12  ' 

7,185 

26 

29,600 

25 

13,250 

18 

15,550 

1      DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
,             PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

1 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

1859 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

1 

Nimiber    Number 
1  of  orgam-  of  Sunday 
1  zations  1  schools 
reporting,  reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Numba 

of 
scholars. 

1 

1 

1 

S3, 000 

16 
11 

6 
26 

7 

14 

'            13 

1              3 

23 

1 

12 
15 
18 
19 
15 

19 
5 
3 
6 

14 

7 
17 

7 
15 

1 

4 
9 

90 
4 

25 

22 

8 

5 

20 

17 

17 

9 

25 

17 

7 

7 

5 

21 

13 

34 

19 

8 

7 

33 

15 

5 
21 
18 

8 
18 

21 
18 
18 
21 
17 

3 
14 
31 
33 
11 

7 
11 
10 
30 
24 

9 
10 
10 
32 

9 
23 
12 
13 

16 
11 

6 
26 

7 

14 
6 

13 
3 

23 

13 
16 
18 
19 
15 

19 
5 
3 
5 

14 

7 
17 

7 
15 

1 

4 

10 

31 

4 

25 

22 

8 

5 

21 

17 

17 
11 
25 
19 
7 

7 

5 

21 

13 

34 

19 
8 
7 

38 
15 

5 
26 
19 

8 
18 

21 
19 
18 
24 
17 

3 
14 
34 
39 
11 

7 
11 
10 
34 
28 

9 
10 
10 
33 

9 
24 
12 
13 

107 
53 
34 

227 
49 

05 
42 

111 
23 

152 

98 

91 

122 

103 

119 

161 
32 
21 
35 

87 

51 
106 

47 

88 

7 

19 
46 

224 
19 

140 

114 

47 

35 

141 

114 

81 

87 

171 

137 

38 

33 
33 

156 
60 

230 

111 
69 
42 

257 
95 

31 
206 
149 

48 
107 

166 
133 
116 
172 
99 

18 

84 

308 

377 

86 

43 

76 

46 

109 

243 

63 

68 

64 

337 

60 

168 

62 

73 

912 
576 

2 

4 
3 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

i 

265 

464 

1,450 

500 

30 

3,040 

2,000 

900 

1                 1 

325 

2 

3,500 
*  *"• 

2,154 
300 

2 

2,550 


1,029 
575 

4 

1 
4 

2 
3 

4,000 
1,000 
3,600 

1,000 
5,000 
3,000 

986 

160 

1,589 

757 

|. ......... 

•    768 

.  . .  • . . 

1 

1 

940 



1,000 

1 

4 

6 
2 

4,600 

7,050 
2,600 

1,135 

1,386 



325 

1 

200 

156 

270 

2 
3 

1,600 

4,500 
2,800 
1,000 
3,000 

708 

570 

1 

200 

2 
1 

001 
332 

1 

150  i 

2 

825 
60 

180 

i" 

1 

118 
200 

i* 

2 

3,000 
4,500 

440 

2,141 

186 



5 

1 

7,450 
1,000 

1,373 

2 

1 

125 
76 

1,277 
406 

375 

4* 

1,825 

« 

9,750 

1,420 
1,131 

980 

4 
1 
1 
1 

703  1 

100  1 

225  1 

25 

1               4 

i 

5,250 
2,300 
3,000 

1,060 

1,642 

1,368 

262 

1             1 

700 

222 

1 

314 

4 

I 

2 

2,200 

250 

2,700 

231 

1 4 

,               1 
'              3 

'              4 

5,500 

250 

5,000 

5,750 

1,552 

602 

2,180 

016 
633 

i' 

2 

40 
488 

i 

6 

1,800 
9,200 

350 

2,477 

750 

! 

............1 -- 

264 

1 
2 
1 
2 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

5,000 

2,800 

350 

400 

1 

7 
2 

1,200 
8,850 
1,250 

2,203 

1,206 
440 

774 

1,225 
2,500 
2,600 
1,665  1 
750 

1 
2 
3 
1 

4 

3,500 
5,500 
8,000 
2,000 
5,500 

1,202 
1,472 

i,2n 

1,807 
843 

100 

1  !!.*!!!![!! 

:::.':::.'.!::i 

1 
5 
4 
2 

400 

10,300 

18,700 

6,500 

720 

'     t 

1,861 
11,090 
., i 

2,005 

3,818 

005 

• 1 

i 

370 

1 

2,000  1 

2 

1,950 

530 

468 

4 
6 

4,300 
13.500 

1,783 

5 

10,514 

230  ! 
400 

2,560 
520 

1 

500 

540 
676 

3" 

22,400  , 

6 

1 
3 

8,500 

600 
1,900 

3,966 
306 



2 

700 

30 

498 

1,722 
502 

i 

600 

702 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906— Continued. 


OONVKiniOM  AND  AaSOCUTION. 


VIrsiilia: 

Aocomae 

Albemarle 

Appomattox... 

Augusta 

Blackwater 

BlueRid^ 

Clinch  Vdley.. 

Concord 

Dan  River 

Dover 

Goshen 

Homon 

James  River... 

Lebanon 

Middle 

New  Lebanon. 

New  River 

Peninsula 

Petersborg 

Piedmont 

Portamoath... 

Potomac 

Powell  River. . 
Rappahannock 
Roanoke 

Shenandoah... 

Shllob 

Strawberry 

Valley 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


VALUl  or  CHUBCH 
FROPEKTY. 


28 
27 
87 
36 
27 

31 
27 
41 
27 
51 

45 

22 
24 
46 
82 

34 
24 
28 
24 
28 

38 
55 
24 
50 
46 

25 
40 
52 
59 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


27 
27 
34 
33 
27 

29 
20 
41 
27 
50 

45 
22 
24 
43 
32 

29 
17 
28 
23 
27 

38 
53 
24 
59 
45 

24 
39 
51 
51 


Value 
reported. 


873,300 

99,150 

63,250 

114,475 

102,700 

24,400 
31,015 
58,950 
65,250 
568,175 

83,700 
52,900 
26,800 
72,125 
84,700 

58,250 

13,100 

177,400 

118,300 

33,130 

494,300 
137,200 
28,700 
131,650 
117,371 

67,225 

78,300 

184,350 

163,775 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PBOPERTT. 


Number 
ofoigani- 

tations  i  _^,»«_*-^ 
reporting.    «Ported. 


Amount 
of  debt 


5 
7 


5 
2 

4 

2 

2 

3 

10 


85,425 
11,460 


8,900 

850  I 

256  ' 

1,050 

278  I 

550  I 

32,520  > 

400 


5 
6 
3 

1 
2 
3 
3 
1 

8 
2 
3 
1 
2 


610 

4,468 

367 

250 

450 

9,050 

3,800 

2,000 

32,850 
535 

1,250 
350 

1,440 


2 
1 


5,000 
1,000 


PARSONAGES. 


Number     y^^^, 


13 
7 
11 
13 
15 

3 
1 
6 
2 
6 

3 
2 
4 
2 
2 

9 
1 
8 
4 
2 

12 

8 


19 
3 

10 
2 
5 

12 


821,200 
13,750 
19,400 
30,950 
22,950 

6,100 
800 
9,350 
5,000 
7,100 

4,700 
2,300 
5,325 
4,000 
7,600 

15,900 
800 

16,900 
6,250 
2,200 

36,500 
19,316 


26,200 
7,000 

19,900 

4,000 

22,800 

25,000 


SUNDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number    Number    Number 
of  organ!-  of  Sunday  of  officers 
zations      schools        and 
rep<Mrting.  reported,  teachers. 


28 

30 

27 

83 

36 

42 

29 

80 

26 

28 

21 

22 

18 

18 

34 

35 

27 

88 

51 

56 

42 

44 

22 

23 

19 

19 

37 

39 

32 

32 

29 

35 

21 

21 

27 

29 

24 

26 

28 

36 

35 

37 

51 

60 

17 

17 

58 

70 

43 

47 

21 

23 

82 

33 

43 

44 

48 

53 

406 
265 
308 
312 
297 

125 
119 
284 
283 
971 

419 
262 
126 
317 
379 

229 
119 
375 
280 
225 

610 
602 
101 
789 
386 

238 
275 
433 
480 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


3,076 
2,665 
3,088 
2,463 
2,550 

1,005 
1,221 
2,159 
2,517 
10,230 

3,619 

2,282 

933 

2,870 

2,364 
1,172 
3,782 
2,398 
1,961 

7,225 
3,455 
892 
6,202 
3,691 

1,916 
1,723 
3,979 
4,801 


NATIONAL  BAPTIST  CONVENTION  (COLORED). 


HISTORY. 


The  early  history  of  colored  Baptists  in  the  United 
States  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  the  white  Baptists 
that  it  can  scarcely  claim  any  distinctive  record.  In 
the  days  of  slavery  these  people  were  always  under 
the  supervision  of  their  masters,  and  for  the  most 
part  attended  services  in  the  same  churches.  The 
first  distinctively  colored  Baptist  church  was  one 
formed  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  1785,  which,  how- 
ever, afterwards  disbanded  and  was  reorganized. 
The  first  to  have  an  unbroken  history  is  the  First 
African  Baptist  Church  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  organized 
on  January  20,  1788,  at  Brampton's  Bam,  3  miles 
west  of  Savannah,  by  Abraham  Marshall,  white,  and 
Jesse  Peter,  colored.  Its  first  pastor  was  a  slave 
named  Geoi^e  Leile,  who  was  Uberated  by  Mr.  Henry 
Sharp,  of  Burke  county,  Ga.,  and  afterwards  became 
pastor  of  a  colored  Baptist  church  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

This  First  African  Baptist  Church  grew,  and  in  1802 
and  1803,  two  more  churches  were  organized,  the 
Second  Colored  Baptist  Church  with  200  members, 
and  the  Ogeechee  Colored  Baptist  Church  with  250 
members.  These  are  still  in  existence  and  are  strong 
and  prosperous  churches.  In  1805  the  Joy  Street 
Baptist  Qiurch,  the  first  in  New  England,  was  organ- 
ized in  Boston, Mass.;  in  1808,  the  Abyssinian  Baptist 


Church,  in  New  York  city;  and  in  1809,  the  First 
African  Baptist  Church,  in  Philadelphia.  These  three 
were  the  first  colored  Baptist  churches  in  the  North. 
Meanwhile  colored  Baptists  had  multipUed  in  the 
South,  but,  since  they  had  no  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion, any  attempt  to  present  a  consecutive  history  is 
extremely  difiicult. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
organized  in  1802,  included  in  its  membership  many 
colored  people.  In  1833,  when  the  congregation  re- 
moved to  a  new  edifice,  the  colored  members  were 
encouraged  to  continue  in  the  old  building.  In  1839 
they  organized  as  the  Nineteenth  Street  Baptist 
Church,  and  the  building  passed  into  their  hands. 
This  experience  in  Washington  was  repeated  in  many 
places  in  the  South,  where  the  colored  members  wor- 
shiped with  white  organizations  until  it  seemed  wise 
for  them  to  have  their*  own  churches.  Thus,  even 
before  the  civil  war,  a  large  number  of  colored  Bap- 
tist churches  existed,  both  in  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  since  then  the  growth  has  been  remarkable. 

DOCTRINE   AND   POLrPY. 

I 

In  doctrine  and  poUty  the  colored  Baptists  are  in 
close  accord  with  the  Northern  and  Southern  conven- 
tions.^   They  represent  the  more  strictly  Calvinistic 

^  See  Baptists,  page  46 
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type  in  doctrine,  and  in  polity  refer  the  settlement  of 
any  difficulties  that  may  arise  to  an  ecclesiastical 
council.  Their  churches  unite  in  associations,  gener- 
ally along  state  lines,  for  the  discussion  of  topics  relat- 
ing to  church  life,  the  regulation  of  difficulties,  the 
collection  of  statistics,  and  the  presentation  of  annual 
reports.  These  meetings  are  consultative  and  advisory 
rather  than  authoritative.  Probably  the  oldest  of  these 
associations  is  the  Wood  River  Association  of  Illinois, 
organized  in  1838.  The  first  one  organized  in  the 
South  was  in  Louisiana  in  1865. 

In  addition  to  the  associations  there  are  conven- 
tions, which  are  held  for  the  consideration  of  the 
distinctively  missionary  side  of  church  life,  and  not 
infrequently  extend  beyond  state  lines.  The  first  of 
these  was  organized  in  North  Carolina  in  1866,  the 
second  and  third  in  Alabama  and  Virginia  in  1867, 
the  fourth  in  Arkansas  in  1868,  and  the  fifth  in 
Kentucky  in  1869. 

WORK. 

Previous  to  1880  there  were  three  general  organiza- 
tions or  societies  among  the  colored  Baptists  for 
evangeUstic  and  educational  work.  These  were  the 
New  England  Missionary  Convention,  the  Consoli- 
dated American  Missionary  Convention,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Western  States  and  Territories. 
In  1880  the  National  Baptist  Convention  was  organ- 
ized and  the  Consolidated  Convention  and  the  Gen- 
eral Association  were  merged  in  it.  The  New  Eng- 
land Convention  still  retained  its  identity,  but  now 
works  through  the  National  Convention.  The  special 
object  of  the  National  Convention,  at  the  time  of  its 
organization,  was  stated  to  be  ''to  consider  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  religious  growth  of  the  denomination, 
to  deliberate  upon  the  great  questions  which  charac- 
terize the  Baptist  churches,  and  further,  to  devise 
and  consider  the  best  methods  possible  for  bringing 
us  more  closely  together,  both  as  churches  and  as  a 
race.'* 

In  the  same  year  the  Foreign  Mission  Convention 
of  the  United  States  was  organized,  and  in  1890  the 
National  Baptist  Educational  Convention.  In  1895 
both  the  Foreign  Mission  Convention  and  the  Educa- 
tional Convention  were  merged  in  the  National 
Baptist  Convention,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
minute:  ''Whereas,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  colored  Bap- 
tists of  the  United  States  of  America,  convened  in 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  28,  1895,  in  the 
several  organizations  known  as  the  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Convention  of  the  United  States,  hitherto 
engaged  in  mission  work  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ; 
the  National  Baptist  Convention,  which  has  been 
engaged  in  mission  work  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and  the  National  Baptist  Educational  Conven- 
tion, which  has  sought  to  look  after  the  educational 


interest,  that  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
require  that  the  several  bodies  above  named  should, 
and  do  now,  unite  in  one  body.  The  object  of  this 
convention  shall  be  to  do  mission  work  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Africa,  and  elsewhere  abroad, 
and  to  foster  the  cause  of  education.'' 

Membership  in  the  National  Baptist  Convention  is 
of  two  classes:  (1)  Chmrches,  Sunday  schools,  or  other 
organizations  which  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $5  are  en- 
titled to  membership  through  delegates;  (2)  individuals 
may  become  members  by  a  payment  of  $1  annually, 
or  life  members  by  the  payment  of  $10.  At  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  convention,  the  general  interests  of 
the  churches  are  considered,  and  members  of  the  fol- 
lowing boards  are  elected:  Foreign  Missions,  Home 
Missions,  Education,  Baptist  Yoimg  People's  Union, 
Publishing,  and  National  Beneficial  Association.  The 
last-mentioned  board  has  for  its  object  ministerial 
relief. 

The  Lott-Carey  Convention  for  Foreign  Missions  was 
organized  in  1897,  and  conducted  its  work  independ- 
ently until  1906,  when  it  became  a  district  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Convention.  In  1900  the  Colored 
Women's  National  Baptist  Convention,  auxiliary  to  the 
older  society,  was  organized,  having  similar  boards,  and 
electing  its  members  in  the  same  way. 

The  home  mission  work  of  the  colored  Baptists  is 
carried  on  chiefly  through  the  Home  Mission  Board, 
with  headquarters  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  This  board 
cooperates  with  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention; 
supported  66  missionaries  in  1906,  and  collected 
$17,628.  Its  principal  work  is  in  the  Southern  states, 
though  it  is  not  confined  to  them.  In  close  relation 
with  the  Home  Mission  Board  is  the  Sunday  School 
Publishing  House  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  of  its  kind  among  the  colored  people, 
with  property  valued  at  $200,000  and  a  business 
amounting,  in  1906,  to  $160,152. 

The  foreign  mission  work,  imder  the  care  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board,  located  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  is 
carried  on  in  Central  Africa,  South  Africa,  West  Africa, 
the  West  Indies,  and  northern  South  America.  In 
1906  there  were  reported  8  missionaries  and  132  native 
helpers,  occupying  72  stations;  33  churches  with  8,074 
members;  32  schools  with  5,781  pupils;  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $18,727.  The  property  owned 
is  valued  at  $29,650. 

There  are  57  schools  among  the  colored  Baptists,  31 
of  which  are  supported  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  of  New  York,  while  26,  with  5,200 
students,  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  National 
Baptist  Educational  Board,  with  headquarters  at 
Nashville,  although  they  receive  assistance  from  other 
so\u:ces.  The  31  schools  \mder  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  include  12  colleges  and  19  second- 
ary schools,  with  property  valued  at  $1,200,000,  for 
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the  support  of  which,  during  the  year  1906,  $201,779 
was  contributed  by  the  society.  The  schools  controlled 
by  the  National  Board  include  9  colleges  and  17  schools 
for  secondary  education,  with  property  valued  at 
$600,000,  for  the  support  of  which  the  colored  Bap- 
tists gave,  during  the  year,  $80,000.  Recently  the 
Colored  Women's  National  Baptist  Convention  has 
purchased  a  school  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Woman's  Baptist  Training  School. 

The  denomination  supports  14  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions, having  approximately  1 ,000  inmates  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  $100,000. 

The  young  people's  work  is  \mder  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  National  Baptist  Yoimg  People's  Union, 
with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  reports 
8,694  societies  and  342,050  members.  The  contri- 
butions made  to  the  Union  in  1906  were  $10,100,  and  it 
has  property  valued  at  $6,000.  The  aim  is  to  have  a 
local  union  in  each  chiu'ch  to  cooperate  with  the  Na- 
tional Union,  develop  the  spirit  of  personal  Christian 
activity,  and  stimulate  denominational  pride. 

The  colored  Baptists  have  a  number  of  religious  and 
denominational  papers.  The  National  Baptist  Union 
at  Nashville  is  the  accredited  organ  of  the  denomina- 
tion, but  the  Christian  Banner  of  Philadelphia  has  the 
largest  circulation,  and  the  American  Baptist  of  Louis- 
viUe  is  the  oldest  among  the  colored  Baptist  journals. 
All  are  doing  good  service  in  the  development  of  de- 
nominational and  church  life. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived 
from  the  returns  of  the  individual  church  organiza- 
tions, are  given  by  states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions 
in  the  tables  which  follow.    As  shown  by  these  tables. 


the  convention  has  18,534  organizations,  contained, 
with  the  exception  of  184  imassociated,  in  571  asso- 
ciations, located  in  33  states,  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these  organ- 
izations, more  than  one-half  are  in  the  South  Central 
division.  The  state  having  the  largest  number  is 
(jeorgia  with  2,504;  followed  by  Mississippi  with  2,236; 
Alabama  with  1,977;  and  Texas  with  1,763. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
2,261,607;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  18,034 
organizations,  about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  conven- 
tion has  17,913  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  5,610,301,  as  reported  by  17,316 
organizations;  chiu'ch  property  valued  at  $24,437,272, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$1,757,190;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  608  organi- 
zations; and  709  parsonages  valued  at  $617,241.  The 
Simday  schools,  as  reported  by  17,478  organizations, 
number  17,910,  with  100,069  officers  and  teachers  and 
924,665  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  con- 
vention is  17,117,  and  there  are  also  a  large  number  of 
licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  6,001  organizations,  912,618  com- 
municants, and  $15,398,723  in  the  value  of  chiu*ch 
property. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  as  already  explained  (see 
page  27,  Part  I),  the  figures  here  given  for  the  National 
Baptist  Convention  include  organizations  ii^  colored 
associations  in  Northern  states,  while  in  the  report  for 
1890  the  colored  associations  then  existing  in  the 
Northern  states  were  reported  in  coimection  with  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention.  For  this  reason  the  fig- 
ures are  not  entirely  comparable  with  those  for  1890. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OB  TERRITORY. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  AtlaoUc  division 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York i 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  di vision 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio «.. 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

South  Central  divisioin 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahom^i 

Texas 

Western  division 

New  Mexico 

W  ashington 

Oregon 

California 


1 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

Total 
number 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reportin£— 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

of  organi- 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

zations. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 

Seating 
capaeitf 
reported. 

2,261,607 

reporting. 

reporting. 

18,534 

18.492 

18,034 

822,162 

1,379,387 

17,832 

508 

17,913 

17,316 

5,610,301 

230 

229 

40,152 

225 

13,668 

25,044 

194 

30 

197 

191 

70,740 

1 

1               1 
26 

20 
5,274 

1 
26 

8 
1,854 

12 
3,420 

1 
•  ••.••,..-■ 

26 

21 

2 

21 

21 

0,576 

4 

4 

624 

4 

212 

412 

4 

A 

4 

2,100 

13 

^ 

2,218 

13 

768 

1,450 

13 

13 

13 

4.m 

13 

'             13 

1,763 

12 

615 

1.114 

11 

2 

11 

9           3,610 

70 

1             60 

iff  OQ4 

60 

2,899 

6,985 

63 

5 

63 

63          20.416 

103 

103 

20,369 

100 

7,312 

11,651 

82 

21 

85 

81          30,928 

7,291 

7,266 

1,077,761 

7;  102 

394,003 

652,973 

7,061 

174 

7,002 

6,860 

2,439,700 
18,736 

65 

i             65 

17,951 

53 

4,480 

8,382 

58 

4 

58 

60 

60 

60 

26,203 

58 

6,529 

16,949 

43 

17 

44 

43  1        27,337 

1,374 

1        1,368 

268,206 

1,312 

102.392 

153,459 

1,343 

21 

1,367 

1,318        474,358 

148 

148 

10.057 

143 

4.703 

5,192 

103 

38 

103 

100        ao,9io 

1.163 

1,155 

153,189 

1,140 

50,158 

92,525 

1,130 

17 

1,131 

1.102  .      410.446 

1,317 

1,317 

219,841 

1,296 

76,071 

138,702 

1,304 

8 

1,310 

1,272        487,0I» 

2,504 

2,495 

333,943 

2,447 

122,601 

207,824 

2,428 

56 

2,436 

2,364        860.448 

660 

658 

48,371 

653 

18,060 

29,940 

642 

13 

643 

610        130,510 

883 

883 

82,313 

851 

28,719 

49,525 

806 

52 

813 

794 

223,278 
43,316 

163 

163 

17,400 

146 

6,016 

9,777 

145 

8 

147 

141 

88 

88 

13,526 

87 

4,907 

8,319 

83 

5 

84 

82          26,525 

158 

158 

16,081 

155 

5,848 

10,158 

145 

10 

145 

143          40,366 

14 

14 

747 

14 

293 

454 

13 

13 

13            3,400 

2 

2 

60 

2 

18 

42 

1 

i 

1 

1               100 

33 

33 

2,352 

33 

879 

1,473 

27 

6 

27 

26            5,970 

288  1 

288 

22,136 

278 

7,094 

13,235 

262 

18 

264 

256          70.181 

137 : 

137 

10,011 

136 

3,664 

6,067 

132 

4 

132 

130          33,371 

10,097 

10,081 

1,059,063 

9.829 

385,336 

661,116 

9,751 

248 

9,783 

9,444 

2,809,160 
148,041 

581 

529 

76,239 

506 

29,796 

44,681 

505 

18 

506 

499 

750 

757 

93.303 

740 

32,334 

60,658 

729 

21 

729 

707  ^      228,223 

1  977 

1,974 

259,825 

1,935 

98,260 

156,302 

1,924 

39 

1.940 

1,863 

640,716 

2,236 

2,232 

240,982 

2,155 

81,291 

153,035 

2,188 

37 

2,191 

2,124 

626,434 

1,411  ' 

1,410 

133,510 

1,385 

45,821 

83,749 

1,375 

25 

1,381 

1,313 

401.961 

1,115 

1,113 

93,364 

1,099 

37,289 

55,150 

1,066 

16 

1,067 

1,049 

303.571 

305 

305 

16,952 

298 

6,769 

9,762 

280 

17 

280 

271          62,900 

1,763 

1,761 

144,878 

i,ni 

53,775 

88,770 

1,664 

75 

1,660 

1,618        457,324 

33 

33 

2,328 

27 

437 

729 

28 

4 

28 

28 

7,346 

1 

1 

11 

1 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 

100 

5 

5 

174 

5 

78 

96 

5 

5 

5 

1,300 

2 

2 

60 

2 

20 

40 

1 

i 

1 

1 

500 

25 

25 

1 

2,083 

19 

335 

586 

21 

3 

21 

21 

5,446 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


NATIONAL  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OR  TKBRITOBT. 


Total  for  denominstion 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  Hampfihire. 

Maaaactiusetts 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticot 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

South  Atlantic  divisioa. 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. ... . 

Virginia. 

WestVir^nia 

North  Carolina 

South  CaroUna 

Oeorria 

Florida 

North  Central  division. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wiaoonaln... 

Iowa 

Missouri 

ir^ni^ttg 

Sooth  Central  division. 

Kentudcy 

Tenneasee 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas. 

OUahomai 

Texas 

Western  division 

New  Mexico 

Washington 

Oregon 

CalSbmia 


1 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  or  CHUSCH 
PROPEBTT. 

'     DEBT  ON  CHTTBCH 
PROPEBTT. 

PARJK>NAQE8. 

8UNDAT  SCHOOLS 
CHUBCU  OBG 

CONDUCT! 
ANIZATION 

Number 
ofoiBcers 

and 
teachers. 

CD  BT 

S. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Vslue 
reported. 

1 

;  Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

$1,757,190 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 
parsonages 
reported.  , 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

18,634 

17,800 

124,437,272 

3,100 

709 

$617,241 

17,478 

17,910 

100,069 

924,665 

230 

200 

1,688,606 

130 

380,170 

19 

48,900 

224 

224 

1,932 

17,489 

1 
26 

4 

13 

13 

70 

103 

7,201 

t 

1 
26 

4 

13 

11 

68 

101 

6,918 

1 
26 

4 

13 

11 

68 

101 

7,136 

3 
283 

46 
127 

90 
611 
872 

41,149 

24 

**23" 
4 

13 
10 
67 
83 

7,067 

284,060 
41,146 

106,500  I 
79,875  I 

325,835 

851,200  ; 

9,946,541 

19 
3 

1               7 

4 

49 

i             48 

1,113 

13,500 
14,650 
25,988 
60,525 
171,013 

669,960 

1 

1 
2 

3,000  1 

5,000 

1,300 

2,520 
372 

1,162 
619 

7 
8 

191 

16,966 
28,700 

174,310 

4,181 
8,611 

410,914 

60  ' 
1,374 

148 
1,163 
1,317 
2,504 

660 

883 

58 

43 

1,341 

108 

1,136 

1,309 

2,431 

641 

814 

313,983 

962,900 
2,641,090 

199,876 
1,216,162 
1,404,648 
2,615,744 

502,138 

2,330,811 

30 

33 
254 

31 
146 
202 
334 

83 

260 

46,642 
180,386 
204,650 
13,775 
38,526 
45,816 
95,651 
44,506 

266,147 

6 
2 
40 
7 
22 
29 
34 
51 

101 

8,400 
1,300 
44,310 
12,500 
21,875 
20,015 
31,835 
34,075 

110,834 

50 

67 

1        1,308 

142 

1,101 

1,286 

2,351 

614 

836 

62 

58 

1,402 

145 

1,145 

1,315 

2,388 

621 

846 

650 
482 

9,372 
876 

7,469 

8,242 
11,058 

3,100 

6,670 

6,207 
6,609 

86,686 
6,810 

67,483 

80,260 
121,962 

26,907 

37,070 

163 
88 

158 

187 
10,0»7  : 

147 
81 

148 

14 

2 

27 

263 

132 

9,780 

505,371 
246,775 
421,798 

31,950 
950  1 

53,975 
712,450  i 
267,542  1 

10,274,564 

44 

38 
49 

i 

10 
73 

48 

'        1,576 

50,164 
36,503  1 
64,214 

1,625 
146 

6,081 
96,634 
12,930 

406,316 

19 

11 

19 

4 

20,100 

17,600 

18,450 

3,700 

163 
86 

162 

13 

2 

29 

269 

132 

9,470 

156 
80 

156 

13 

2 

29 

269 

132 

9,673 

1,194 

658 

1,065 

99 

8 

in 

1,692 
887 

61,137 

8,378 

4,802 

7,294 

498 

46 

6 
21 
21 

391 

3,900 
30,850 
16,234 

276,197 

1,233 
9,700 
6,111 

457,849 

531 
750 
1,977 
2,236 
1,411 
1,115 
305 
1,763 

33 

510 
736 
1,923 
2,186 
1,385 
1,090 
281 
1,660 

20 

961,202  ' 
1,208,610 
1,880,648 
1,970,237 
1,651,607  1 
837,664  1 
170,666 
1,575,930 

196,750 

92 

91 

324 

298 
267 
167 
52 
285 

12 

41,654 
63,630 
67,360 
50,102 
81,061 
29,156 
8,760 
65,574 

25,508 

29 
30 
63 
55 
94 
62 
3 
76 

;       7 

22,650 
31,100 
46,365 
41,330 
57,652 
31,736 
2,500 
44,075 

7,000 

495 
732 
1,882 
2,100 
1,320 
1,049 
284 
1,608 

30 

408 
740 
1,938 
2,142 
1,363 
1,066 
280 
1,647 

31 

3,236 
3,917 
10,056 
10,799 
6,806 
5,863 
1,506 
8,966 

181 

25,215 
31,828 
99,776 
104,825 
62,828 
47,216 
10,636 
76,525 

1,343 

I' 

2 
25 

■ 

1 

5 

1 

22 

800  , 
19,600  ! 
15,000 
161,350 

1 

; ' 

1 

5 

1 

23 

1 

6 

1 

24 

2 

25 

4 

160 

9 

3 
1 

8 

1,475 

1,200 

22,923 

1 

126 

1             '                                          "           1 

30 

7 

7,000 

1,179 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OP  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


8TATB  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


COMMTTNICAMTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Total  for  denomination 

Alabama: 

Alabama  District 

Alabama  Midland 

Aubom 

Autauga 

Bethel 

Bethlehem,  No.  1 

Bethlehem,  No.  2 

Bethlehem  Blount  Springs. . . . 

Bibb  County 

Bladen  Springs 

Bowen,  East 

Canaan  Pickensvllle 

Dallas  Coun^. 

Davis  Creek-Holly  Springs 

Early  Rose 

East  Alabama 

East  Alabama  Union 

East  Dallas 

East  Hope 

East  Perry 

East  Star 

Ebenezer 

Eulaula 

Evergreen 

Flint  River 

Friendship,  Western  Union . . . 

OUdfleld 

Good  Samaritan 

Oreen  County 

Hardaway 

Helicon 

HopeHiU 

Kinterbish 

Lebanon 

Lily  Star 

LitUe  River 

Mobile  Sunli^t 

Montgomery  Antioch 

Morning  Star 

Mount  Calvary 

Mount  Hermon 

Mount  Pilgrim 

Mount  Pleasant,  No.  1 

Mount  Pleasant,  No.  2 

Mount  Zion,  Coosa  Valley 

Mulberrv 

Muscle  Shoals 

Needham  Creek 

New  Antioch  Bethlehem 

NewCahaba 

New  Pine  Grove 

North  Alabama  and  Tennessee 

North  Dallas 

Northbound  Bethlehem 

Oak  Grove 

Old  Landmark 

Old  Pine  Grove 

Perote 

Regular 

Rehoboth,  Elmore  Coun^ 

Round  Island  Creek 

Rushing  Springs 

St  Mary 

Salem  Enterprise 

Selma 

Shady  Grove 

Shelby  Springs 

Snow  Creek 

Southeast  Alabama 

Southeast  District 

Southwestern  Union 

Spring  Creek 

Spring  HiU 

Star  of  Hope 

Town  Creek 


18,634 


53 
20 
56 
24 
36 

30 
43 
32 
23 
12 

20 
15 
60 
11 
23 

16 
11 
22 
17 
6 

12 
15 
87 
38 
22 

17 
16 
11 
19 
13 

9 
20 

8 
28 
19 

8 
62 
56 
23 
16 

20 
74 
27 
10 
22 

20 
50 
14 
28 

18 

14 
16 
18 
15 
6 

10 
25 
12 
24 
15 

15 
44 

22 

16 

6 

23 
45 
36 
24 
17 

0 
10 
16 
27 
22 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporthig. 


18,492 


Total 
number 
reported. 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organic 

satlons  I 
reporting. 


Male. 


Female. 


63 
20 
66 

24 
35 

30 
43 
32 
23 
12 

20 
16 
50 
11 
23 

16 
11 
22 
17 
6 

12 
15 
87 
38 
22 

17 
15 
11 
19 
13 

9 
20 

8 
28 
19 

8 
62 
56 
23 
16 

20 
74 
27 
10 
22 

20 
50 
14 
28 
18 

14 
15 
18 
15 
6 

10 
25 
12 
23 
15 

16 
44 

22 

16 

6 

23 
45 
36 
24 

17 

9 
10 
16 
27 
22 


2,261,607        18,034      822,162      1,379,387 


9,538 
2,333 
8,126 
2,174 
5,814 

6,132 
5,364 
1,268 
2,000 
1,789 

4,062 
1,125 
5,999 
767 
2,003 

1,433 
1.857 
3,397 
2,321 
1,145 

1,029 
1,673 
13,066 
2,023 
1,069 

803 
3,506 
1,682 
2,009 
1,686 

891 
3,780 

607 
2,457 

814 

504 

12,431 

10,150 

2,115 

802 

1,768 

11,533 

3,764 

1,270 

861 

1,124 
8,405 
1,860 
2,853 
2,729 

1,616 

983 

1,774 

1,356 

449 

970 
4,343 

887 
2,071 
1,760 

1,393 
5,526 
2,126 
2,233 
1,155 

3,203 
3,581 
3,368 
1,980 
1,711 

546 

504 

8,477 

2,718 

2,640 


53 
20 
62 
24 
33 

30 
43 
32 
23 
12 

19 
14 
50 
10 
23 

16 
11 
22 
17 
6 

12 
15 
86 
38 
22 

17 
15 
11 
19 
13 

9 
20 

2 

28 
19 

7 

62 
54 
23 
16 

20 
73 
27 
10 
17 

19 
50 
14 
28 
18 

14 
15 
18 
15 
6 

10 
25 
12 
22 
15 

15 
42 
22 
15 
6 

23 
44 

35 
23 
17 

9 
10 
16 
27 
22 


3,542 
891 

3,048 
987 

2,127 

2,168 

2,065 

508 

762 

607 

1,361 
469 

2,183 
301 
772 

562 
762 
1,295 
828 
442 

398 

650 

5,014 

1,085 

450 

357 
1,403 
673 
732 
629 

334 

1,412 

55 

803 
347 

206 

4,792 

3,681 

945 

403 

636 

4,350 

1,477 

512 

293 

382 
3,226 

743 
1,121 
1,129 

614 
316 
689 
552 
150 

369 
1,618 
353 
768 
656 

657 
2,222 
782 
901 
413 

1,289 

1,366 

1,291 

758 

652 

218 

202 

2,317 

1,032 

989 


PLACES  OP  W0B8HIP. 


Numbwof 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


17,832         506 


5,996 
1,442 
4,630 
1,187 
3,067 

3,964 
3,279 
760 
1,238 
1,092 

2,461 
624 

3,816 
394 

1,231 

881 
1,095 
2,102 
1,493 

703 

631 

923 

8,006 

1,838 

610 

536 
2,193 
1,009 
1,277 
1,057 

557 

2,368 

85 

1,564 

467 

375 
7,639 
6,069 
1,170 

489 

1,132 

6,877 

2,287 

758 

444 

683 
5,179 
1,116 
1,732 
1,600 

1,002 
667 

1,085 
803 
290 

601 
2,725 

534 
1,262 
1,104 


736 

3,012  ; 

1,344 
1,332  I 

742   ' 


1,914 
2,029 
2,038 
1,143 
1,060 

328 

302 

6,160 

1,686 

1,651 


52 

1 

20 

53 

1 

24 

35 

m 

43 

27 

5 

22 

1 

12 

19 

1 

15 

49 

11 

23 



16 

11 

22 

17 

6 

12 

15 

87 

36 

1 

21 

17 

15 

11 

19 

13 

9 

20 

8 

28 

12 

7 

7 

62 

55 

1 

23 

14 

1 

20 

67 

6 

27 

10 

•••••••• 

17 

18 

57 

2 

14 

28 

18 

14 

15 

18 

15 

6 

10 

25 

12 

24 

15 

14 

1 

44 

22 

15 

6 

23 

38 

7 

35 

1 

24 

17 

8 

1 

10 

16 

27 

22 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Ntunber 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


17,913 


62 
21 
55 
24 
36 

30 
44 

27 
22 
12 

20 
15 
49 
U 
23 

16 
11 
22 
17 
6 

12 
15 
91 
36 
21 

17 
15 
11 
19 
14 

9 
20 

8 
29 
12 

7 

62 
66 
23 
14 

20 
67 
27 
10 
17 

18 
58 

14 
28 
18 

14 
15 
18 
15 

6 

10 
25 
12 
24 
15 

14 
44 
22 
15 

6 

23 
40 
35 
24 
17 

8 
10 
16 
27 
23 


17,316 


52 
20 
51 
20 
34 

30 
43 
27 
22 
12 

17 
15 
45 
10 
23 

15 
11 
22 

16 
6 

12 
14 
79 
36 
20 

17 
14 
11 
19 
12 

7 
20 

2 
27 
12 

7 
00 
54 
23 
14 

20 
67 
26 
10 
17 

17 
55 
14 
26 
18 

14 
15 
17 
14 
6 

10 
25 
11 
23 
15 

14 
43 
22 
15 
6 

23 
36 
34 
21 
17 

8 
10 
15 
27 
22 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


5,610,301 


19,060 
6,425 

24,180 
7,725 

10,873 

11,181 

14,711 

4,885 

5,700 

4,050 

7,55a 
4,150 
11,200 
2,560 
5,235 

5,445 
5,485 
5,425 
5,150 
1,375 

3,560 

4,320 

31,380 

13,500 

4,650 

5,560 
6,150 
3,600 
14,470 
3,150 

1,800 
5,075 
800 
8,360 
1,660 

1,518 

22,850 

26,815 

7,735 

4,500 

4,800 

22,840 

13,385 

2,850 

5,440 

5,175 
20,130 
3,470 
8,430 
4,900 

3,566 
3,990 
4,575 
2,{»10 
2,700 

3,650 
9,967 
2,700 
8,435 
5,950 

3,075 
12,405 
5,815 
6,400 
2,750 

7,870 
11,575 
7,900 
6,375 
4,200 

2,560 
1,545 
8,575 
7,750 
9,600 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


STATE  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Alabama — Continued . 

Troy-Oiark 

Union  Distxict 

Uniontown 

William  Dorsey... 

Wills  Creelc 

Arkansas: 

Antioch 

Vrkansas  River.. . 

Bethlehem 

Big  Creek 

Bradley 


Central 

Chicot  County 

Consolidated  White  River. 

Cypress  Creek 

Eastern 


Jefferson  Springs. . 
Lafayette-Miller... 

Little  River 

Middle 

Mississippi  County. 


North 

Northeastern 

Ouachita 

Ozan 

Phillips,  Lee,  and  Monroe. 


St.  Marion 

Southeastern.. 
Southwestern.. 
Union  County. 
Union  District. 


Valley  District... 

Watson 

Western 

Unas^ociated 

CaUfomla: 

General 

Western 

Unassociated 

District  of  Columbia: 

First  Washington. 

Mount  Bethel. . . . 


Washington  Union, 
nassociated 


Unassociated. 
Fkxlda: 

Bethel 

Pethlehem,  No.  1 

Bethlehem,  No.  2 

Central 

East  Florida-Bethany. 


Florida,  East  Coast. 

Jerusalem 

Macedonia 

Orange  Hill 

South  Florida 


Suwanee  River 

Union  St.  James 

West  Coast 

West  Florida,  No.  1 . 
West  Florida,  No.  2. 
Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Benevolence 

Berean 

Blue  Springs 

Buckeye 


Cabin  Creek 

Camilla 

Camp  Creek 

Carrollton  Union . 
Central 


Chattahoochee  River. 

Covenant , 

Ebeneser 

Flint  River,  No.  1... 
FUntRIver,  No.2.... 


Fowltown,  No.  1 . 
Fowltown,  No.2. 

Prank  Cooper 

Friendship 

Georgia  Central.. 


32 
38 
92 
6 
21 

31 
12 
16 
15 
38 

55 
44 
84 
13 
50 

18 
28 
12 
28 
30 

59 
22 
54 
70 
72 

50 
90 
44 

21 
87 

17 

33 

19 

3 

14 
9 
2 

15 

66 

5 

16 

19 
102 
89 
41 
81 

23 
67 
17 
15 
70 

15 
26 
37 
28 
25 

38 
17 
56 
13 
11 

64 
24 
18 
32 
15 

28 
16 
19 
30 
36 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number 
oforgani- 


Total 
number 


32 
37 
92 
6 
21 

30 
12 
16 
15 

38 

55 
44 

84 
13 
50 

18 
28 
12 
28 
30 

50 
22 
53 
70 
72 

50 
90 
44 

21 
87 

17 

33 

19 

3 

14 
9 
2 

15 

66 

5 

16 

19 
101 
89 
41 
81 

23 
67 
17 
15 
70 

15 
26 
37 
28 
25 

38 
17 
56 
13 
9 

64 
24 
18 
32 
15 

28 
16 
19 
30 
35 


47 

47 

6,938 

16 

1      16 

701 

9 

® 

516 

27 

27 

2,006 

7 

7 

382 

Sex. 


Number 
of  organ  i- 
I  zations 
reporting. 


Male. 


Female. 


5.795 

5,207 

21,103 

735 

829 

2,517 
578 
800 
538 

2,474 

3,931 
2,886 
8,413 
722 
6,212 

1,155 
2,307 
717 
2,587 
2,656 

5,665 
2,012 
5,311 
5,734 

8,480 

3,334 
6,033 
3,928 
2.235 
7,311 

1,061 

1,739 

1,284 

440 

570 

1,283 

230 

10,718 

21,077 

113 

4,798 

399 

11,305 

5,641 

2,221 

6,613 

1,532 

4,530 

577 

520 

3,130 

497 
2,340  I 
2.263 
3,288  ! 
3,425 

12,843 
2.572 

10,898 

7a5 

1,163 

15,509 
2,677 

i,ia3 

3,052 
2,412 

2,496 
1,797 
5,429 
2,945 
1,903 


32 
35 

87 

6 

20 

30 
12 
16 
15 
38 

55 
44 
84 
12 
50 

18 
28 
12 
28 
30 

59 
22 
53 
65 
72 

50 
82 
44 

21 

87 

17 

33 

19 

3 

14 
5 


15 

64 

5 

15 

19 
100 
89 
41 
80 

23 
67 
17 
15 
69 

14 
26 
37 

28 
25 

38 
17 
49 
13 
9 

62 
24 
18 
32 
14 

28 
16 
19 
29 
33 

47 

16 

5 

27 

7 


I 


2,191 

1,819 

8,430 

313 

322 

1,020 
238 
332 
216 
992 

1,540 
1,211 
3,503 
298 
2,730 

461 

961 

276 

1.076 

1,028 

2,307 
823 
2,109 
1,940 
3,527 

1,289 
2,184 
1,532  : 

763 
2.996 

451  ! 
688  ' 
536 
185  { 

191  I 
144  ! 


3.055 

5,547 

43 

1,240 

148 
4,063 
2,244 

847 
2,139 

579 

1,818 

191 

200 

1,349 

233 

907 

902 

1,162  ) 

1,261 

5,057 
931 

3,256 
274  ! 

378 

6,102 
1,039 

570 
1,032 

867 

970 

657 

1,837 

1,055 

684 

2,591 
274 
110 
789 
12» 


3,604 

2,910 

11,422 

422 

495 

1,497 
340 
468 
322 

1,482 

2,391 
1,675 
4,910 
354 
3,482 

694 
1.346 

441 
1,511 
1,628 

3,358 
1,189 
3,202 
3,173 
4.953 

2,045 
3,624 
2,396 
1,472 
4.315 

610 
1,051 

748 
255 

379 
207 


7,663 

12,260 

70 

8,433 

251 
7,197 
3.397 
1,374 
4,224 

953 

2,712 

386 

320 

1,756 

251 
1,433 
1.361 
2,126 
2,164 

7,786 

1,641 

7,333 

431 

786 

8,844 
1,638 
533 
2,020 
1,516 

1,526 
1,140 
3,592 
1,795 
1,167 

4,347 
427 
135 

1,217 
256 


Number  of 

organleatlons 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


70 
71 

49 
79 
43 
17 
86 

17 

33 

18 

3 

12 
8 
1 

14 

59 

1 

11 

19 

100 

89 

41 

81 

23 
67 
17 
15 
59 

14 
26 
36 
28 
23 

36 
17 
51 
13 
9 

64 
24 
18 
31 
15 

28 
16 
18 
30 
36 

44 

15 
8 

27 
7 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


32 

38 

91 

6 

20 

30 
12 
16 
15 
38 

55 
44 
81 
13 
49 

18 
28 
11 
27 
30 

58 
21 
53 

i" 

i" 

1 

3* 



........ 



i* 

8 
1 


1 
1 
1 

1 
7 
4 
5 


10 


2 
1 
1 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


32 
38 
91 
6 
20 

30 
12 
16 
15 
38 

55 
44 
81 
13 
49 

18 
28 
11 
27 
30 

58 
21 
53 
70 
72 

49 
79 
43 
17 

86 

17 

33 

18 

3 

12 
8 
1 

14 

60 

1 

11 

19 
100 
89 
41 
81 

23 
68 
17 
15 
59 

14 
26 
36 
28 
23 

3'i 
17 
52 
13 
9 


I 


65  , 

24 

19 

31 

15 

28 
16 
18 
30 
36 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


32 
35 
91 
6 
20 

30 
11 
16 
14 
38 

51 
44 
81 
13 
49 

17 
28 
11 
27 
30 

50 
20 
52 
69 
70 

48 
73 
42 
7 
86 

17 

27 

17 

3 

12 
8 
1 

14 

58 

1 

11 

19 
94 
82 
41 
79 

23 
61 
17 
13 
53 

14 
25 
35 
28 
23 

35 
17 
48 
13 
9 

62 
22 
17 
31 
15 

28 
16 
18 
30 
31 


Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 


14,900 

11,840 

35,810 

1,500 

4,850 

7,185 
1,845 
4,110 
3,476 
12,000 

13,280 
11,58£ 
29,914 
3,020 
17,865 

5,860 
6,850 
2,007 
8,095 
6,930 

15,080 
6,550 
14,330 
19,900 
21,620 

13,016 
20,260 
13,580 
2,000 
25,710 

4,410 
6,600 
3,766 
1,000 

3,020 

2,125 

300 

9,817 

25,866 

100 

5,940 

2,550 
27,958 
16,116 

5,036 
15,681 

3,620 

11,786 

2,190 

1,610 

12,261 

3,025 
7,390 
5,285 
9,220 
5,550 

19,700 
5,320 

27,300 
2,275 
4,000 

25,945 
9,505 
6,425 
8,410 
6,160 

9.760 

6,350 

9,400 

10,825 

11,729 


44 

41  , 

19,990 

15 

15 

3,800 

8 

7 

977 

27 

27 

9,250 

7 

7  . 

1.550 

79977— PART  2—10- 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


8TATK  AND  ASSOaATION. 


Total    I 
number  ; 
of  organ!- 1 
sations. 


Georgia— Continued. 
Qeorgia  Union... 
Great  Eastern . . . 

GumCreelc 

Harrison  Union . . 
Hopewell 


Jeruel 

Kennesaw. 
Klokee.... 
Macedonia. 
Madison... 


Middle  Georgia,  No.  1, 
Middle  Georgia,  No.  2. 

Middle  River 

Montgomery 

Mount  Calvary 


Mount  Carmel 

Mount  Morlah,  No.  1 . 
Mount  Moriah,  No.  2. 

Mount  Olive 

Mount  Olive  Union. . 


Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Sinai  Butler. . 

Mount  Zion,  No.  1 

Mount  Zion,  No.  2 

Mount  Zion,  Western . 


Mulberry  River.. 

New  Hope 

New  Macedonia.. 
New  Towaliga... 
Noah's  Ebenezer. 


North  Georgia,  No.  1 . 
North  Georgia,  No.  2. 
Northeast  Georgia. . . 
Northwestern,  No.  1 . 
Northwestern,  No.  2. 


Orthodox  Middle  Georgia. 

Pilgrim 

Pleasant  Grove 

Progressive 

Quarterman 


Rehoboth,  No.  1. 
Rehoboth,  No.  2. 

Rosemont. 

St.  John 

Savannah  River. 


Shiloh,  No.  1 

Shiloh,  No.2 

Shiloh,  No.  3 

South  Georgia-Florida. 


Southwestern. 

Tatnall 

Thomas  ville.. 
Union,  No.  1 . 


Union,  No.2... 

Walker 

Wi^hlngton 

Western  Union. 


WiUacoochee 

Yellow  River 

Zion 

Unassoeiated 

minois: 

Landmark 

Mount  Olive 

Mount  Olive,  East.. 

North  Wood  River. 

Wood  River 

Indiana: 

Eastern 

General 

Iowa: 

Iowa 

Kansas: 

Kaw  Valley 

Neosho  Valley 

Northeastern 

Smoky  Hill  River.. 


Southeastern. 
Southwestern. 
Unassoeiated . 


26 

36  I 

as! 

18 

61  I 

37  i 
39 
11  I 
40  ' 

74  ! 
13  1 
24 
20, 

32  I 

38| 

13 
17  ! 
10, 

I 

16  I 

6  I 

32  ' 

8  I 

31  1 

9l 
35 
30  I 
13 
34 

18 

^  1 
8 

20 

20  t 

25 

46  I 
24 

11 

42 
48 
23  I 
34  ' 
22 

89^ 
26  , 
41 
16 

80  ' 

85  1 

67 : 

13 

100 

30 

70 

15 

28 

94 

3 

5 
38 
19 
42 
55 

18 
68 

31 

26 
18 
18 
27 

28 

17 

1 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEB8. 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


26 
38 
38 
14 
18 

60 
37 
39 
11 
40 

74 
13 
24 
20 
32 

38 
14 
13 
17 
10 

16 
6 

32 
7 

31 

9 
35 
30 
13 
34 

18 
45 
8 
20 
20 

25 
46 
21 
9 
10 

42 
48 
23 
34 
22 

89 
26 
41 
15 

80 
41 
85 
67 

13 

100 

30 

70 

15 

28 

94 

3 

5 

38 
19 
42 
55 

18 

68 

31 

26 

18 
18 
27 

28 

17 

1 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Sex. 


3,207 
1,335 
4,019 
1,713 
1,038 

8,004 
2,775 
5,315 
1,776 
5,177 

11,912 

1,893 

2,815 

585 

7,006 

3,307 
2,166 

565 
9,074 

572 

841 

340 

2,629 

1,190 

4,550 

713 
6,700 
4,987 

911 
5,709 

8ie 

3,788 

722 

2,504 

1,812 

5,492 
4,588 
1,780 
1,461 
325 

6,313 
3,141 
2,654 
1,365 
3,030 

19, 162 

4,540 

5,650 

630 

11,545 

2,206 
8,891 
9,014 

894 

16,(i63 

5,371 

11,864 

1,083 

2,899 

12,495 

67 

174 
3,465 
1,197 
6,847 
4,206 

2,654 
10, 714 

2,161 

4,565  j 

931 
1,409 
1,045 

1,658 
625 
140 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


26 
36 
38 
13 
18 

60 
37 
35 
11 
39 

70 
12 
24 
20 
32 

36 
14 
13 
16 
10 

16 

6 
31 

7 
31 

9 
35 
30 
13 
33 

17 
45 
8 
20 
20 

22 

46 

18 

9 

8 

42 
47 
23 
34 
22 

89 
26 
40 
13 

SO 
41 
84 
P.7 

13 
99 
29 
70 

15 

28 

94 

3 

4 

38 
19 
41 
54 

17 

68 

31 

25, 
18  ' 
18 
27  I 

28 
17 
1  . 


Male. 


1,210 
472 

1,425 
445 
349 

2,669 
980 

1,768 
686 

1,994 

4,309 
498 

1,031 
233 

2,271 

1,132 
892 
211 

3,051 
215 

325 
120 
822 
510 
1,755 

241 
2,389 
1,709 

323 
2,106 

340 
1,304 
366 
777 
633 

2,134 

1,925 

658 

573 

142 

1,960 
1,166 
1,123 
498 
1,200 

7,315 

1,797 

2,458 

209 

4,386 

825 

3,187 

3,437 

285 
6,685 
2,222 
4,340 

394 
930 

4,487 
21 

59 

1,256 

464 

2,413 

1,607 

866 
3,983 

812 

1,627 
383 
524 
392 

646 

236 

45 


Female. 


1,997 
863 

2,594 
948 
689 

5,335 
1,795 
3,352 
1,090 
3,120 

7,202 
1,195 
1,784 
352 
4,737 

1,989 
1,274 

354 
5,967 

357 

516 
220 

1,607 
680 

2,795 

472 
4,311 
3,278 

588 
3,553 

469 
2,484 

356 
1,727 
1,179 

3,221 
2,663 
1,029 

888 
156 

4,353 
1,947 
1,531 
867 
1,830 

11,847 

2,743 

3,134 

384 

7,159 
1,381 
5,635 
5,577 

609 
9,972 
3,054 
7,524 

689 

1,969 

8,008 

46 

101 

2,209 

733 

4,420 

2,642 

1,488 
6,731 

1,349 

2,658 
548 
945 
653 

1,012 

389 

95 


Number  of 

organlMitions 

reporting— 


Church     Halls, 
edifices.      etc. 


15 


IT    I 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


87 
2 

7 

1 

2 
37 
19 
33 
54 

2 

1 

7" 

1 

17 

64 

1 
4 

25 

6 

26 

25 
23 
38 
15 
17 

60 
34 
39 
11 
40 

75 
13 
24 
20 
31 

38 
14 
13 
16 
10 

16 
6 

32 
7 

31 

9 
34 

30 
12 
36 

18 
45 
8 
18 
20 

22 

46 

21 

8 

7 

42 
45 
23 
31 
22 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


80 
41 
81 
66 

12 

98 
30 
70 

15 

28 

87 

2 

2 
37 
19 
33 
54 

17 
65 

25 

26 
18 
18 
24 

28 

15 

1 


25 
23 
38 
14 
17 

59 
33 
31 
11 
40 

73 

12 
24 
20 
31 

36 
14 
13 
15 
10 

16 
6 

30 
7 

30 

9 
34 
30 
12 
32 

18 
44 
8 
18 
20 

22 
45 

18 
8 
5 

42 
44 
23 
31 
22 


78 
41 
77 
65 

12 
95 
28 
70 

15 

28 

84 

2 

2 
36 
18 
33 
54 

17 

64 

24 

26 
17 
IS 
24 

28 

14 

1 


90  1 

88 

26 

24 

41  1 

41 

14 

13 

Seating 
capacltv 
reporteo. 


14,100 
6,850 

14,360 
4,150 
4,600 

25,385 
10,650 
12,300 
7,150 
18,125 

31,600 
5,900 
7,140 
3,825 

12,025 

19,800 

11,450 

1,430 

8,050 

2,050 

5,225 
1,550 
10,143 
2,065 
8,800 

2,300 
11,125 
11,150 

3,050 
11,125 

3,000 
12,875 
2,400 
9,200 
8,375 

6,350 
16,270 
4,250 
4,175 
1,120 

23,725 
9,550 
6,425 
6,450 
7,675 

35,035 
9,100 

17,375 
1,650 

25,605 

9,100 

19,425 

14,975 

5,050 
29,950 

8,050 
33,674 

4.350 

10,325 

27,915 

200 

750 

9,550 

4,230 

9,650 

15,325 

6,100 
20,125 

5,245 

10,000 
4,000 
3,845 
4,650 

7,366 

3,460 

367 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND   PLACES   OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND   ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


ffXATS  AND  Asaocunoif. 


Keotncky: 

Central 

Consolidated 

Pint  District 

Oreen  River  Valley. 
Howards  Creek 


Liberty..: 

Little  River  and  Cuml)eiiand  VaUey . 

L<Midon 

Mount  Calvary 


Mount  Pleasant. 
South  District.. 

Union 

United 


West  Kentucky,  Oreen  Valley 

Young  Ministers 

Zion 

Unaesociated 

Loolsianft: 

Bayou  Maoon,  Boeuf,  and  Ouaohlta  River. 

Calcasieu 

Calvary.  North 

Concordia 

Eighth  District,  EducaUonal 


Eighth  District,  No.  1. 
Eighth  District,  No.  2. 

Fifth  District 

Pirst  District 

Fourth  District 


Preedmen's 

Gum  Spring 

UbertyHlO 

Little  River 

Mount  Olive,  Second  District. 


New  Hope 

Ninth  District... 

North 

Northwest,  No.  1 . 
Northwest,  No.  2. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Second  District 

Seventh  District 

Seventh  District,  Educational. , 

Sixth  District 

Southeast  Eighth,  Educational. 


Southern 

Tenth  District 

Third  District 

Thirteenth  District. 


Twelfth  District,  No.  1 . 

Twelfth  District,  No.  2. 

West  Seventh  District. . 

Unassoclated 

Maryland: 

Potomac  River 

Simmons  Memorial 

Unassoclated 

Massachusetts: 

Colonlal 

Michigan: 

Chain  Lake 

Mississippi: 

Amite  and  Homochitto. 

Amite  River 

Antioch 

Bethlehem 

Bolivar  County 


Brookhaven 

Clalbom 

Coahoma  District 

Copiah-Lincoln  County . 
East  True  Light 


Educational 

Enterprise,  No.  1 . 
Enterprise.  No.  2. 
Franklin  Count 
Pranklln-Li 


County. 


Oethsemane-Mount  Morlah . 

Grenada 

Gulf  Coast 

Hinds  County 

Issaqoena  County 


Number 
I  of  organi- 
I  zations 
reporting. 


61 
53 
51 
36 
30 

37 

36 

16 

9 

24 
27 
44 
14 

26 

33 

29 

4 

49 
24 
40 
26 
40 

32 
15 
52 

77 
81 

56 
53 
25 
27 
35 

30 
106 

18 
38 
53 

36 
53 
12 
47 
28 

11 
85 
27 
83 

67 
17 
25 
10 

4  t 
6, 

32 

I 

43 

15 

14 
21 
58 
39 
82 

20 
35 
32 
20 
10 

35 
64 
27 
14 
21 

25 
44 
32 
60 
9 


61 
53 
51 
36 
29 

37 

36 

16 

9 

24 
27 
44 
14 

26 

33 

28 

4 

49 
24 
40 
26 
40 

32 
15 
52 

77 
81 

56 
53 
25 
27 
35 

30 
106 
18 
38 
53 

36 
53 
12 
47 
28 

10 
85 
27 
83 

67 
17 
25 
10 

'  4 

6 

32 

43 

15 

14 
21 
58 
39 

82 

20 
35 
32 
20 
10 

35 
64 
27 
14 
21 

25 
44 
32 
60 
9 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


15,962 

14,203 

8,546 

4,003 

3,248 

3,311 

3,727 

846 

361 

3,752 

4,039 

4,445 

948 

2,008 

3,840 

2,200 

143 

3,359 
1,174 
5,438 
2,120 
3,927 

2,960 
1,326 
6,399 
9,470 

if,  oVO 

4,297 
5,558 
2,629 
1.402 
3,248 

2.402 
12,475 
1,918 
4,253 
4,518 

3,064 
4,861 
964 
3,804 
2,738 

791 
8,916 

671 
8,357 

3,829 

1,472 

1,220 

770 

•      290 

244 

10,670 

8,061 

855 

2,770 
2,388 
5,769 
4,367 
8,594 

2,317 
3,638 
5,592 
2,824 
1,196 

4,579 
6,033 
1,930 
870 
2,582 

1.536 

2,861 

2,563 

10,466 

382 


59 
50 
51 
36 
29 

34 

35 

2 

8 

24 
27 
44 

14 

26 

33 

27 

4 

49 
23 
40 
26 
36 

32 
15 
51 
75 

81 

55 
48 
25 
24 
35 

30 
103 
18 
37 
51 

36 
53 
12 
47 

28 

10 
84 
27 
82 

67 
17 
25 
10 

2 

6 

23 

43 

15 

14 
19 
56 
36 
82 

20 
35 
32 
20 
10 

35 
64 
27 
14 
21 

24 
44 

27 

60 

9 


Sex. 


Male. 


6,718 
5,419 
3,913 
1,537 
1,171 

1,267 

1,495 

89 

133 

1,722 

1,575 

1,855 

377 

823 

1,491 

871 

45 

1,237 
343 

1,945 
689 

1,225 

1,020 
414 
2.239 
3,099 
3,019 

1,496 
2,067 
1,049 
428 
1,041 

911 
4,038 

650 
1,676 
1,599 

1,045 
1,635 

317 
1,289 

968 

304 
3,224 

228 
2,877 

1,330 
493 
433 
275 

42 

85 
2,393 

2,817 

333 

1,086 
675 
1,819 
1,377 
2,788 

845 
1,151 
1,786 
1,145 

328 

1,787 

2,031 

681 

254 

827 

473 
977 
913 
3,444 
114 


Female. 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


9.944 
8,687 
4,633 
2,466 
2,077 

1,455 
2,184 

198 

163 

2,030 

2,464 

2,590 

571 

1,185 

2,349 

1,129 

98 

2,122 

524 
3,493 
1.431 

601 

1.940 
912 
4.129 
6,219 
6,379 

2,750 
2.992 
1,580 
760 
2,207 

1,491 
8,057 
1,268 
2,562 
2,809 

2,019 
3,226 
647 
2,515 
1,770 

487 
5,662 

443 
5,430 

2,499 
979 

787 

495 

I' 

48  I 
159 
4,058 

5,244  , 

522  j 

1,684 
1,465 
3,830 
2,503 
5,806 

1,472 
2,487 
3,806 
1,679 
868 

2,792 
4,002 
1,255 
616 
1,755 


1,047  ! 
1,884 
1.504 
7,022  It 
268   I 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


59 

•  2 

51 

I 

51 

34 

i 

27 

1 

36 

1 

33 

3 

14 

9 

• 

24 

23 

4 

44 

13 

i 

26 

31 

2 

26 

1 

4 

44 

5 

18 

5 

40 

26 

38 

2 

32 

15 

50 

2 

72 

2 

81 

56 
51 
25 
26 
35 

30 
104 
18 
37 
51 

35 
53 
12 
47 
28 

8 
84 
27 
83 

67 
15 
25 
10 

4 

2 
30 

37 

14 

14 
21 
55 

38 
81 

18 
35 
32 
20 
10 

34 
62 
26 
14 
21 

25 
44 

30 

50 

9 


2 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 


Halls, 
etc- 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


otT^l\  seating 
reporttog.l  "^PO"^- 


2 
1 


60 
51 
51 
34 
27 

36 

33 

14 

9 

24 
23 
44 

13 

26 

31 

26 

4 

44 

19 
40 
26 
38 


31 
104 
18 
37 
51 

35 
53 
12 

48 
28 

8 
84 
27 
83 

67 
15 
25 
10 

4 

2 
30 

37 

14 

14 
21 
55 

38 
81 

18 
35 
32 
20 
10 

34 

62 
26 
14 
21 

25 
44 
31 
59 
9 


26 

31 

26 

4 

43 
19 
40 
26 
34 


59 

22,215 

49 

18,415 

51 
34 

19,850 
9,525 

27 

5,480 

34 

9,750 

31 

7,287 

14 

4,800 

9 

1,609 

24 

7,100 

23 

7,180 

44 

11,920 

13 

2,380 

29 
104 
18 
37 
47 

35 
53 
12 
43 

28 

5 
75 

27 
80 

63 
13 
25 

8 

4 

2 
22 

87 

14 


6,750 

7,265 

5,615 

860 

10,775 
4,881 

15,510 
7,450 

12,380 


32 

32 

8,280 

15 

13 

2,800 

52 

50 

16,088 

72 

70 

25,233 

81 

79 

29,193 

57 

52 

17,356 

51 

48 

19,870 

25 

23 

8,030 

26 

25 

7.325 

35 

33 

9,221 

6,645 

27,737 

4.465 

9,620 

17,280 

10,057 
12,875 

2,915 
12,700 

6,875 

1,150 
19,707 
10,900 
26,471 

16,775 
4,330 

6,868 
2,250 

1,000 

350 

10,000 

15,396 

3,760 


14  ' 

4,800 

19 

6,890 

51 

14,687 

35 

11,660 

75 

20,258 

17 

5,900 

34 

10,370 

31 

12,145 

20 

5,375 

10 

2,460 

33 

9,006 

62 

14,716 

26 

6,200 

13 

2.410 

21 

4,865 

24 

5,100 

44  , 

10,575 

26 

6.900 

56 

18,240 

9 

1,450 

100 


RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


STATE  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Mississippi— Continued. 

Issaquena  County,  Educational 

Jackson 

Lebanon 

Leflore  County 

Lone  Pilgrim 

Madison  County 

Mississippi 

Mississippi  Union 

Mount  Hope 

Mount  Olive  District 

Mount  Olivet 

Mount  Olivet,  North 

New  Hope,  No.  1 

New  Hope,  No.  3 

Palo  Alto 

Pearl  River 

Pleasant  Hill 

Pontotoc 

Rankin  County 

St.  John 

Sardis,  East 

Sardis,  North 

Second  New  Hope  and  Meridian,  Consolidated 

SharkeyCounty 

SpringHill,  No.  1 

Spring  Hill,  No.  2 

Spring  Hill  Triumph 

Swan  Lake 

Sweet  Plljjlm,  No.  1 

Sweet  Pilgrinj,  No.  2 

Tallahatchie : 

Tunica  County 

Warren  County 

Washington  County 

Washington  County,  Educational 

WhitfleW 

Wilkinson  County 

Yazoo  County 

Zion 

Zion  Spring  Leaf  Brushy  Creek 

Unassociated 

Missouri: 

Antioch 

Berean 

Central 

Mount  Carmel 

Mount  Zion 

North 

Shlloh 

Southwestern 

Third  District 

Union 

Unassociated 

New  Jersey: 

Middlesex  Central 

Seacoast 

Unassociated 

New  York: 

Unassociated 

North  Carolina: 

Bear  Creek 

Beulah 

Brunswick  Atlantic 

Cedar  Grove 

East  Cedar  Grove 

Ebeneser 

French  Broad 

Hammonds  Creek 

High  Point 

Johnson  District 

Kenasnville,  Eastern 

Lake  Waccamaw 

Lanes  Creek 

Lumber  River 

McDowell 

Middle 

Middle  District 

Middle  Ground 

Mount  Pleasant 

Moimtain-Catawba 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBKBS. 


PLACES  OF  WOBSmP. 


Total 

number 

oforganl- 

Kations. 


Number 
I  of  organi- 
!  Kations 
reporting. 


33 
50 
107 
14 
14 

28 
52 
30 
35 
30 

111 
66 
27 
35 
25 

12 
60 
29 
18 
13 

45 
32 
78 
32 
40 

29 
42 
26 
27 

27 
18 
32 
63 

75 
25 
19 
38 

73 

32 

25 

8 

24 
29 
39 
47 
47 

33 
25 

17 

20 

10 

1 


9  P 
26  1, 
34  1 

13  J! 

37  li 
20   I 
11 
31 
36 

24 
15 
14 
23 
34 

35 
10 
10 
25 
6 

18 
50 
19 
14 
18 


33 
50 
107 
14 
14 

28 
52 
30 
35 
30 

111 
66 
27 
35 
25 

12 
60 
29 
18 
13 

45 
32 

78 
32 
40 

29 
42 
26 
27 

27 
18 
32 
63 

75 
25 
19 
35 

73 
32 
24 

8 

24 
29 
39 

47 
47 

33 
25 
17 
20 
10 
1 

9 
25 
34 

13 

37 
20 
11 
31 
36 

24 
15 
13 
23 
34 

35 

10 

10 

25 

6 

1$ 
50 
14 
14 
18 


Total 

number 

reported. 


2,324 

7,628 

10,552 

954 

1,434 

6,285 
9,702 
3,291 
3,216 
2,026 

9,493 
8,174 
3,554 
3,358 
1,958 

1,472 
4,641 
2,641 
1,481 
1,509 

5,784 
3,196 
10,678 
2,806 
4,117 

4,764 
2,759 
3,011 
2,213 

1,909 

883 

2,994 

8,700 

6,616 

2,548 

995 

3,061 

6,649 

3,876 

4,031 

614 

4,048 
1,317 
2,559 
3,049 
2,838 

2,270 

3,125 

694 

1,265 

419 

312 

1,123 
3,232 
5,501 

1,763 

2,564 
3,570 
496 
3,279 
4,544 

2,217 
1,909 
661 
1,639 
2,847 

5,058 
640 
601 

3,678 
194 

4,561 

6,029 

964 

918 

967 


Sex. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Number  ' 
of  organi- 
zations ' 
reporting. 


Male. 


Femftlft.       Church 
J?emaie.     ,  edifices. 


33 
50 
106 
14 
14 

28 
49 
30 


30 

108 
66 
27 
35 
28 

12 
53 
29 
17 
13 

44 
32 

78 
31 
40 

28 
41 
26 
27 

27 
18 
31 
62 


22 
29 
32 
47 

47 

33 
24 
17 
20 
10 
1 

9 
25 
34 

12 

34 
20 
11 
29 
35 

21 
15 
13 
23 
34 


766 

2,425 

4,026 

347 

429 

1,686 
3,056 
1,470 


997 

3,263 
2,488 
1,185 
1,174 
612 


1,889 
1,375 
3.930 
1,027 
1,549 

1,788 

1,045 

977 

747 

504 

395 

1,193 

2,596 


73 

2,334 

25 

898 

18 

397 

34 

929 

73 

2,197 

30 

1,348 

23 

1,515 

8 

209 

1,263 

464 

776 

1,176 

972 

759 
611 
262 
445 
143 
100 

416 
1,087 
1,379 

615 

825 
1,408 

181 
1,092 
1,756 

721 
527 
281 
702 
1,129 


35 

1,713 

10 

229 

10 

209 

25 

1.492 

5 

108 

18 
49 
14 
14 
18 


1,883 

2.382 

349 

344 

319 


1,558 
5,203 
6,286 
607 
1,005 

4,509 
6,444 
1,821 


1,029 

5,835 
5,686 
2,369 
2,184 
1,141 


372 

1,100 

1,703 

2,593 

1,094 

1,547 

527 

904 

395 

1,114 

3,812 
1,821 
6,739 
1,726 
2,568 

2,949 
1,424 
2,034 
1,466 

1,345 

488 

1,771 

6,072 

4,146 

1,650 

558 

2,076 

4,452 

2,475 

2,276 

405 

2,569 

853 

1,392 

1,873 
1,866 

1,511 
1,314 
432 
820 
276 
212 

707  , 
2,145 
4,122 

1,114 

1,702 
2,162 
315 
1,777 
2,644 

978 

1,382 

380 

937 

1,718 

3,345 
411 
392 

2,186 
79 

2,678 

3,622 

615 

574 

648 


31 
50 
104 
14 
14 

28 
51 
30 
35 
30 

111 
66 
27 
34 
25 

12 

58 
28 
18 
13 

45 
32 
78 
30 
40 

27 
39 
24 
21 

27 
18 
32 
62 

72 
24 
19 
34 

73 

32 

25 

8 

20 
26 
38 
42 
44 

31 
22 
16 
17 
9 
1 

9 
22 
31 

11 

34 
20 
10 
31 
35 

22 
14 
13 
22 
32 

35 
10 
10 
25 
5 

18 
50 
14 
12 
15 


Halls, 
etc. 


'  Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


2 
1 


3 
2 
6 


3 
1 


4 
3 

1 
3 
1 

2 
1 


2 
1 


2 
3 


1 
2 


31 
50 
104 
14 
14 

28 
51 
31 
35 
30 


Niunber 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


29 
47 
101 
14 
14 

28 
51 
30 
35 
30 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


6,725 

16,575 

25,226 

3,350 

2,750 

10,200 
23,730 
7,723 
10,500 
13,900 


2 
3 


111 

106 

'   25,502 

66 

66 

26,880 

27 

27 

9,425 

34 

34 

0,350 

25 

25 

7,315 

12 

12 

7,450 

58 

56 

17,546 

28 

28 

7,500 

18 

17 

3,300 

13 

13 

3,610 

45 

45 

14,850 

32 

32 

10,739 

78 

78 

34,100 

30 

30 

6,680 

41 

40 

11,105 

27 

26 

10,006 

39 

37 

7,540 

24 

24 

5,615 

21 

21 

5,700 

27 

27 

4,045 

18 

18 

3,020 

32 

30 

8,155 

62 

59 

20,300 

72 

70 

18,766 

24 

22 

6,300 

19 

17 

4,310 

34 

33 

8,020 

73 

73 

21,422 

32 

32 

8,750 

25 

20 

6,725 

8 

8 

1,670 

21 

19 

6,926 

26 

26 

6,675 

38 

38 

9,615 

42 

40 

9,935 

44 

44 

11,800 

31 

30 

7,725 

23 

22 

8,333 

16 

16 

3,231 

17 

17 

5,400 

9 

9 

1,700 

1 

1 

1,250 

9 

9 

2,750 

22 

22 

6,625 

31 

31 

10,790 

11 

9 

3,610 

34 

34 

10,519 

20 

20 

6,800 

10 

10 

2,640 

31 

31 

9,475 

35 

35 

10,818 

22 

22 

5,975 

14 

14 

2,875 

13 

13 

4.310 

22 

21 

6,950 

32 

29 

8,875 

35 

35 

18,050 

10 

10 

1,875 

10 

10 

3,450 

25 

24 

12,025 

5 

5 

2,150 

18 

17 

6,925 

50 

48 

16,976 

14 

10 

3,760 

12 

12 

6,060 

15 

15 

7,000 

NATIONAL  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


STATS  AND  ASSOOATION. 


North  CaroUna—Continued. 

Mud  Creek 

Neuae  River 

New  Hope 

Newbem,  Eastern 

OldEMtem 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MBMBEBS. 


Total 
namber  >< 
oforganl- 
cations. 


Pee  Dee 

Reedy  Creek... 

Roanoke 

Roanoke,  West. 
Rowan 


Shiloh 

Shiloh,  West 

Trent  RivCT-Oakey  Grove. 

Union 

Wake 


Weston  Union. . , 

Yadkin 

Yadkin  Valley... 

Zion 

Unaasociated 

Ohio: 

Eastern  Union... 

Northern 

Providence 

Western  Union. . 
Oklahoma: 

Central  Wayland. 

Chickasaw 

CoUate 

Creek 


Eastern  Oklahoma. 

North  Central 

Northeastern 

Oklahoma 


Sooth  Central , 

Southeastern 

Southwestern  Creek  and  Seminole. 

Western 

Oregon: 

Unassociated 

Pennsylvania: 

AUegheny 

Keystone 

Union 

Yougtiioffheny , 

Unassoctitted , 

Rhode  Island: 

U  nassociated , 

Sooth  Carolina: 

Antioch , 

Ashley 

Beaver  Creek 

Berea 

Bethlehem 


Black  River 

Bright  Light 

Central 

Charleston  Pilgrim. 
Enoree  River 


Enoree  River,  North . 

Fourliile 

Oethsemane 

Kingston  Lake 

Little  Pee  Dee 


Little  River... 
Lovely  HUi.... 

Maceoonia 

Mount  Calvary. 
Mount  Canaan. 


Mount  Carmel. 
Mount  Olive.. 

Nasarene 

New  Ashley... 
New  Enoree... 


New  Zion 

North  Augusta 

North  Paoolet 

0<rfenoy  River 

Orangeburg  County . 


Number 
oforgani- 
I  zations 
reporting. 


11 

66 
42 
46 
60 

28 
40 
70 
62 

58 

60 
16 
24 
25 
38 

15 
19 
15 
25 
2 

52 
11 
32 
64 

34 
34 
35 
46 

20 

22 

23 

5 

11 
15 
23 
37 


41 
6 
20 
U 
27 

1 
« 

8 

107 

16 

12 

27 

28 
19 
3 
23 
16 

11 

8 

70 ; 

231 
24  I 

31  ' 

21 

18 

13 

22 

56  ! 
16  I 
23 
51 
17 

27 ; 

14 

3 

9 
37 


Total 
number 
reported. 


1 

t 

11 

1,631 

66 

10,569 

41 

3,859 

46 

5,316 

60 

6,406 

28 

4,156 

40 

6,724 

70 

14,465 

62 

16,094 

58 

7,553 

60 

9,893 

15 

2,099 

24 

1,174 

25 

2,348 

38 

6,644 

15 

1,889 

19 

1,830 

14 

783 

25 

3,365 

2 

258 

52 

6,176 

11 

572 

32 

2,164 

64 

8,141 

34 

1,749 

34 

2.294 

35 

2,679 

45 

2,539 

20 

1,037 

22 

1,554 

23 

737 

5 

191 

11 

466 

15 

780 

23 

1,706 

37 

1,205 

2 

60 

41 

5,290 

6 

5.492 

20 

4,929 

11 

780 

27 

4,048 

1 

75 

8 

464 

107 

15,389 

16 

3.468 

12 

3,433 

27 

6.867 

28 

3.994 

19 

2,239 

3 

316 

23 

3,850 

16 

4.344 

11 

936 

8 

731 

70 

13,090 

23 

1,404 

24 

2.961 

31 

6.091 

21 

1.826 

18 

3,899 

13 

2,997 

22 

6,117 

56 

9,561 

10 

1,696 

23 

3,039 

51 

4,618 

17 

2,628 

27 

3,295 

14 

2,051 

3 

885 

9 

810 

37 

6,275 

Number 
I  of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


11 
66 
41 
46 
60 

28 
40 
70 
62 
58 

60 
14 
24 
22 
38 

15 
19 
14 
25 
2 

42 
10 
30 
60 

34 
34 
36 
46 

18 

22 

23 

5 

U 
15 
20 
35 


41 
5 
20 
11 
26 

1 

8 

107 

16 

12 

27 

28 
19 
3 
23 
16 

11 
8 
68 
23 
24 

30 
20 
18 
12 
22 

66 
15 
23 
61 
16 

27 

14 

3 

9 

37 


517 
4,119 
1,622 
2,112 
2,309 

1,618 
2,754 
6,114 
6,856 
2,720 

4,026 
731 
392 
740 

2.571 

669 
'  572 

275 

1.344 

80 

2,029 
202 
773 

2,850 

734 

913 

1,070 

1,036 

411 

584 

315 

81 

185 
326 
622 

484 

20 

2,048 
1,859 
1,913 
325 
1,237 

26 

203 
5,395 
1,074 
1,178 
2,505 

1,585 

722 

100 

1.560 

1,487 

336 
279 
4.059 
638 
932 

2.366 
500 

1,341 
899 

2,236 

3.137 

597 

1,204 

1.570 

783 

1,097 
718 
345 
294 

1,855 


1,114 
6,450 
2,237 
3,204 
4,009 

2.540 
3.970 
8,351 
9,238 
4,833 

5,867 
1,225 
782 
1,386 
4,073 

1,220 
1,258 

508 
2,021 

178 

3,173 

339 

1,223 

4,847 

1,015 
1,381 
1,609 
1.503 

683 
970 
422 
110 

281 
454 

793 
634 

40 

3,242 
2,784 
3,016 
465 
2,254 

50 

261 
9,994 

2,255  ! 
4,262 

2,409 
1,517 
216 
2,299 
2,857 

600 
452 

8,684 
866 

2.029 

3,360 
856 
2,658 
2.094 
2,881 

6,424 
1,039 
2,035 
2,948 
1,717 

2,198 

1.333 

640 

516 

4,420 


PLACES  OP  WOB8H1P. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


11 


Number 
,  of  church 
I  edifices 

reported. 


66 

42 

46 

50 

1 

27 

40 

70 

62 

58 

........ 

56 

2 

15 

23 

1 

24 

1 

38 

15 

19 

15 

26 

1 

i 

44 

3 

7 

1 

30 

2 

61 

1 

31 

3 

34 

35 

45 

........ 

15 

4 

18 

1 

23 

4 

i 

10 

14 

i 

22 

1 

28 

6 

1 

1 

33 

8 

6 

16 

4 

8 

3 

21 

6 

1 

8 

106 

i 

16 

12 

27 

•  ■•••■■a 

27 

^   1 

10 

•  ■*••••• 

3 

23 

16 

11 

8 

70 

23 

24 

31 

20 

1 

18 

12 

22 

55 

t        1 

16 

23 

60 

i 

17 

25 

14 

3 

9 

37 

, 

11 

66 
42 
46 
69 

27 
40 
72 
62 
50 


15 
10 
15 
26 
1 

45 
7 

30 
62 

31 
34 
35 
45 

15 
18 
23 

4 

10 
14 
22 
28 


34 
8 

16 
8 

21 


8 

110 

16 

12 

27 

27 
10 
3 
23 
10 

11 
8 
70 
23 
24 

31 
20 
18 
12 
22 

55 
16 
23 
51 
17 

26 

14 

3 

0 

37 


Number 

oforeani- 

tations 

reporting. 


11 
62 
41 
43 
50 

27 
40 
70 
61 
55 


53 

53 

15 

•   14 

23 

23 

24 

24 

38 

38 

14 
10 
15 
25 
1 

42 
7 

30 
58 

20 
34 
34 
44 

15 
17 
23 

4 

10 
13 
21 
26 


32 
0 

16 
8 

21 


6 

103 

16 

12 

26 

25 
10 
3 
23 
16 

11 
8 
70 
21 
24 

31 
19 
18 
12 
21 

65 
16 
21 
47 
16 

24 

13 

3 

9 

37 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


3,500 
26,075 
13,226 
12,485 
21,226 

13,866 
15,326 
30,248 
31,966 
22,023 

21,200 
6,300 
5,446 
0,n6 

16,300 

3,000 
6,600 
3,416 
0,382 
660 

13,611 
1,014 
7,075 

10,801 

5,865 
10,060 

7,030 
11,065 

4,100 

4,336 

3,830 

430 

1,705 
2,650 
5,760 
6,060 

600 

12,287 
4,470 
7,160 
2,136 
5,361 

400 

700 

40,406 

0,900 

4,460 

10,860 

8,300 
7,860 
1,150 
7,446 
10,250 

3,700 
1,970 
31, 176 
4.026 
7,860 

14,320 
6,350 
7,400 
4,950 

12,960 

17,900 
6,706 
5,616 

11,195 
6,226 

6.660 
4,100 
1,900 
4,160 
14,900 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS; 

1906— Continued. 


STATE  AND  ASSOOATIOK. 


South  Carolina— Continued. 

Pacolet  River 

Pee  Dee 

Reedy  River 

RideeHiil 

Rocky  River 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Rosa  Spring 

St.  Matthew 

St.  Paul 

St.  Vaughnsville 
Sandy  River 


Savannah  Valley. 

Seneca  River 

Simmons  Ridge.. 

Spartanburg 

Spring  Grove 


Storm  Branch 

Thlckety  Mountain. 

Tiger  River 

Tumbling  Shoals . . . 


Union 

Wateree,  Lower 

Wateree.  Upper 

Unassociated 

Tennessee: 

Bethel-East  Tennessee 

Browns  Creek 

Buena  Vista 

Cumberland   River,    Middle   Tennessee,    and 

South  Kentucky 

Duck  River 


East  Fork 

Elk  River 

Farmers  Indian  Creek , 

Friendship 

Little  Fork,  North  Tennessee,  and  Mount  Zion. 


Little  Zion 

Loudon 

Mississippi  Valley 

Nashville  City 

New  Tennessee  River. 


North  Chickamaugaand  Chattanooga. 

Obion  River 

Pleasant  Grove 

Richland  Creek 

Richland  District 


Riverside  Union. 

Smith  Fork 

Stone  River 

Tennessee  River. 
West  Tennessee. 


West  Tennessee,  Central 

West  Tennessee,  East  Arkansas,  •  and    North 

Mississippi 

Zion 

Unassociated 

Texas: 

American 

Bowen,  General 

Bowen,  No.  2 

Central,  No.  I 

Central,  No.  2 


Cypress 

East  Texas 

East  Texas-Bethel. 

Emanuel 

Friendship 


Ooodhope.  Western 

Guadalupe 

Hopewell 

La  Grange 

La  Grange,  West. . . 


Lebanon  

Lincoln,  Southern 

Lone  Star 

Mount  Zion 

Mount  Zion,  East  Texas. 


Mount  Zion,  Lively  Hope. 

New  Home,  No.  1 

New  Home,  No.  2 

New  Light 

North 


28 
75 
11 
15 
32 

5 
8 
7 

10 
45 

22 

26 

38 

15 

7 

23 
16 
20 
27 

22 

55 

53 

4 

24 
23 
14 

49 
29 

31 
41 
15 
35 
20 

10 
18 
35 
13 
9 

26 
57 
25 
31 
10 

18 
12 
57 
21 

68 

33 

38 

18 
8 

56 
46 
22 
14 
58 

34 
92 
31 
30 
65 

59 
42 
16 
66 
27 

20 
26 
15 
64 
19 

34 

33 

7 

12 
49 


Number 
oforgani- 
i  tatlons 
reporting. 


28 
75 
11 
15 
32 

5 
8 
7 

10 
45 

22 
26 
38 
15 

7 

23 
16 
20 
27 

22 

55 

53 

4 

24 
23 
14 

49 
29 

31 
41 
15 
35 
20 

10 
18 
35 
13 

8 

26 
57 
25 
31 
10 

18 
12 
67 
21 
68 

32 

38 
18 

8 

56 
46 
22 
14 

58 

34 
92 
31 
30 
64 

59 
42 
16 
66 
26 

20 
26 
15 
64 
19 

34 
33 

7 
12 
49 


Total 
number 
reported. 


Sex. 


3,895 
16,268 
1,713 
2,473 
9,555 

1,760 

463 

506 

1,287 

6,695 

2,568 
3,.172 
9,315 
2,538 
1,216 

4,878  1 
1,798  I 
2,905  I 
4,746 

2.033 

8,536 

11,908 

1,154 

1.107 

3,110 

900 

6,816 
2,045 

2,885 
2,476 
1,146 
4,904 
3,291 

2,256 

933 

2,696 

1,270 

210 

3,356 
5,495 
4,674 
2,324 
507 

2,203 
525 

10.986 
814 

15,966 

3,186 

6,968 
2,410 
2,250 

4,709 
3,041 
1,395 
2,820 
4,712 

2,892 
9,853 
3,123 
1,673 
4,647 

4,463 
4,029 
1,425 
4,301 
1,250 

918 
1,126 

654 
4,820 

845 

1,679 

1,900 

3.58 

651 

5,115 


Number 

of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

25 

1,014 

73 

6,881 

11 

613 

15 

815 

31 

3,509 

5 

770 

8 

154 

7 

157 

10 

434 

44 

2,361  ' 

22 

937 

)            1    f\£ir\ 

38 
15 

7 

21 
16 
20 
26 

18 

55 

53 

4 

24 
23 
14 

47 
29 

30 
40 
15 
35 
20 

10 
18 
35 
13 
8 

26 
57 
25 
29 
10 

18 
12 
57 
21 
61 

29 

38 

18 
8 

56 
45 
22 
14 

58 

31 
91 
31 
28 
52 

54 
41 
16 
65 
23 

20 
26 
15 
62 
19 

33 
32 

7 

12 
49 


Female. 


3,265 
829 
412 

1,201 
702 
895 

1,625 

677 
2,988 
4.108 

453 

392 

1,085 

287 

2,764 
773 

850 

791 

442 

1,736 

1,290 

657 

311 

1,166 

426 

66 

1,106 

2,224 

1,228 

945 

184 

696 
200 

4,007 
277 

5,267 

1,121 

2,072  I 
735 
615 

1,594  I 
1,058  1 

659 
1,084 
1,829  j 

980 
3,879  I 
1,292 

598  I 
1,625  ' 

1,539  ' 
1,490  I 

500 
1,475  I 

432 

323  I 
448  I 
242  I 
1,755 
333 

646 
668 
144 
223 
1.711 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


1,601 
9,923 
1,100 
1,658 
6,724 

990 
309 
349 
853 
4,061 

1,631 
2,112 
6,050 
1,709 
804 

2,602 
1,096 
2.010 
2,881 

1,126 

6,548 

7,800 

701 

715 

2,025 

613 

3,986 
1,272 

1,822 
1,536 
704 
3,169 
2,001 

1,699 
622 

1,530 
844 
144 

2,250 
3,271 
3,446 
1,350 
323 

1,507, 
325  I 

6,979  'I 

537  ; 

10,091  1 1 

1,932 

4,896 
1,675 
1,636 

3,115 
1,833 
736 
1,736 
2,883 

1,698 
5,959 
1,831 
1,005 
2,754 

2.706 
2,469 

925 
2,701 

784 

595 
678 
412 
2,669 
512 

1,003 

1,213 
214 
428 

3,404 


Halls, 
etc. 


75 
11 
16 
32 

6 
8 
7 
9 
45 

22 
26 
38 
15 
7 

23 
16 
20 
27 

21 


32 

36 

18 
8 

66 
35 
20 
14 
56 

34 
90 
31 
29 
59 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


51  , 

■"2* 

4    .. 

22  1 

2 

22  , 

1 

14    .. 

44 

3 

28 

1 

31    .. 

39 

1 

14 

1 

35    ,. 

19 

1 

10  ' 

18  1.. 

33  : 

2 

12 

1 

7 

1 

24' 

2 

67  1.. 

25   .. 

30 

1 

10    .. 

17 

1 

11 

1 

57    .. 

19  , 

1 

65  ,.. 

10 
2 


57 

38 

4 

16 

61 

1 

25 

1 

20 

25 

1 

13 

2 

57 

7 

19 

31 

2 

31 

1 

7 

12 

45 

4 

28 
75 
11 
15 
32 

6 
8 
7 
9 
46 

22 
26 
38 
15 

7 

23 
16 
20 
27 

21 

66 

61 

4 

22 
22 
14 

44 

28 

31 
39 
14 
35 
19 

10 
18 
33 
12 

7 

24 
67 
25 
30 
10 

17 
11 
67 
19 
65 

32 

36 

18 

8 

56 
35 
20 
14 
56 

34 
90 
31 
29 
59 

57 
38 
16 
61 
25 

20 
25 
13 
57 
19 

31 
31 
7 
12 
45 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  ^fioes. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 


27 
74 
11 
16 
32 

6 

8 

7 

9 

40 

21 
26 
38 
14 

7 

23 
14 

20  I 
27 

21  I 
64 
61 

3 

21  , 

22  I 

14  I 

I 

28 

I 

29  I 
39  ' 
13  I 
33 
19 

10  I 

18 
31  I 
12  ' 

7    ; 

24 
66 
25 

28  i 
10 

17  i 
11 

64 

18  I 
60 

29  i 

36  I 

18 

8 

t 

55 
34 
20 
14 
53' 

34 
89  ' 
31 

28  ' 

54; 
35  I 
16 

61  I 
21 

20 
25 
13 
56 
19 

30 
29 
7 
12 
45 


10,350 

31,800 

4,900 

7,150 

16,976 

1,900 
1,250 
1,275 
4.200 
17,825 

6,150 
8,700 
14,515 
6,150 
3,100 

8,700 

4,550 

7,825 

12,350 

6,285 
21,740 
17,390 

1,200 

4,602 
5,870 
3,595 

12,680 
7,795 

7,235 
10,885 

2,800 
12,150 

7,625 

2,700 
5,775 
8,640 
4.600 
1,460 

7,650 
19,710 
8,566 
9,635 
2,500 

4.600 
3,300 

21,660 
3,326 

24,376 

9,325 

15.525 
3,675 
3,900 

12,470 

12.070 

4,775 

6,800 

17.963 

9,285 

2ti,290 

9,735 

6,020 

13,690 

13,540 
8,950 
4,850 

14,415 
3,975 

3,650 
5,970 
2.790 
17,125 
6,350 

7,460 
6,525 
2,250 
2.430 
11.643 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


9TATB  AMD  ASSOClATIOir. 


COlflfVNlCANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Sex. 


Texas— Continued . 

NfHtheast ' 

Northwestern 

Old  Landmark 

Palestine 

Ritterl^ake 

Robertson  County 

Sabine  Valley 

St.  John 

St.  John  Landmark 

St.  Paul 

I 

South , 

Southwestern  Central 

Texas- Louisiana I 

Trinity  VaUcy 

Twentieth  Century j 

Union ' 

Unity 

West I 

Willow  Orove 

Zion i 

ZIonHUl 

Zion  Progressive 

Zion  Rest 

Unassociated 

Vlrghiia:  i 

Amelia  Protective ' 

Banister 

Berean  Valley 

Bethany.., 

Bluestone 

CberrjTStone 

Clinch  River 

Cornerstone , 

Harmonv 

Hasadiah 

James  River '. 

Lebanon 

Macedonia 

Mattaponi 

Norfolk  U nion 

Northampton 

Northern 

Northern  Neck 

Pamunkev 

Peaks  of  Otter 

Piedmont 

Pig  River 

Rockfish 

SchaefTer  Memorial 

ShUoh 

Slate  River 

Southside-^tappahannock 

Staunton  River 

Sunnjrside 

Tidewater  Peninsula 

I 

Tuckahoe 

Valley 

Wayland  Blue  Ridge , 

Unassociated 

Washington: 

Unassociated ' 

West  Virginia: 

Flat  Top 

Mount  Olivet 

Mount  Zion 

New  River  Valley 

Tygart  Valley 


Number 
oforgani- 


Total 
number 


43 
66 
39 
24 
25 

11 
60 
66 
17 
17 

41 
4S 
67 
55 
19 


34   > 
38 

i*  ; 

24 
70 

22 
21  t 

17  I 

3  I 

15  ' 
26  I, 
63   ' 

117   l; 

51 

50 
13 
32 
20 
36 


12 
35 
24 
60 
71 

19 

102  ; 
29 
10 
19 

40 
19 
54 
30 
58 

38 
38 
20 
20 
60 

21 

83 

50 

5 


45 

28 

12 

58 

8 


43 
66 
39 
24 
25 

11 
50 
66 
17 
17 

41 
48 
67 
55 
19 

34  ' 
38 
14 
24  I 
70 

22 

21 

17 

3 

15 
26 
63 
117 
51 

50 
13 
32 
20 

36  I 

12  ' 

35  I 
23 
69 
71 

18  ■ 
101 

29 
10 
19 

40 
17 
54 
30 

58 ; 

38 
38 
20 

19  ' 
60 

21 

83 

50 

5 


45 

28 

12 

58 

8 


Number 
oforgani- 


lations 
reporting.) 


2,992 
6,903 
5,168 
2,536 
971 

457  ( 
2,683 
7,172 
1,406  ' 
1,015 

1,581 
4,052 
10,879 
2,611 
1,340  I 

2,486 
4,424  , 
412  ! 
1,100 
7,268 

2,283 
2,134 

790  I 
122 

3,564  I 
8,319  I 
6,643  > 
26,869 
9,113 

7,477 

829 

3.680 

3,571 

11,508  . 

2,372  ' 

4,717 

2,985 

14,224 

23,416 

3,448 
9.734 
8.626 
2.008 
2,030 

5,516 

680 

7,945 

3.011 

27,834 

6,887 
9.465 
3.161 
2.700 
15,561 

3,685 

13, 726 

6.782 

1,397 

174 


43 
66 
39 
24 
25 

11 
50 
66 
17 
17 

34 
47 
65 
50 
18 

34 
37 
14 
24 
70 

22 

21 

17 

3 

15 
25 
59 
115 
48 

47 
12 
22 
19 
35 

12 
34 
23 
67 
08 

18 
100 
29 
10 
19 

39 
15 
49 
29 
53 

38 
37 
18 
19 
60 

19 

82 

48 

5 


Male. 


I 


1,032 

2,210 

2,258 

954 

356 

214 

1,063 

2,972 

487 

321 

596 

1,672 

4,107 

953 

443 

868 

1,686 

148 

405 

2,671 

850 

748 

275 

50 

L299 
3,315 
2.591 
9,653 
3,520 

2,545 
344 
1.148 
1,325 
4,716 

964 
1,895 
1.067 
5.475 
7,889 

1.284 
3,614 
3,787 
1,063 
828 

2,179 

184 

2.923 

1.032 

10,714 

2,706 
3.887 
1,134 
1.063 
5,940 

I.IU 

6.056 

2.810 

465 

78 


Female. 


1.960 
4,603 
2.910 
1,582 
615 

243 

1,600 

4,200 

919 

694 

873 
2,230  I, 
6,497  ) 
1,571 

847  ; 

1.618  |i 
2,688  I 

264  ;i 

695 
4,592 

1,433 

1,386 

515 

72 

2,265 
4.800 
3,746 
14,423 
5,007 

4,233 
480 
1,302 
2,096 
6,492 

1.408 
2,767 
1.918 
8,468 
14,190 

2,164 
5.920 
4,839 
945 
1,202 

3,182 

376 

4,524 

l.a39 

15.540 

4.181 
5.428 
1.862 
1.637 
9,621 

2.135 

6,934 

3.664 

932 

96 


Number  of 

organizations 

repOTting— 


Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


28 
37 
14 
23 
70 

22 

20 

13 

3 

15 
26 
62 
117 
51 

49 
12 
32 
20 
36 

12 
35 
20 
68 
71 

18 
88 
29 
10 
18 

40 
17 
54 
29 
57 

38 
38 
19 
19 
56 


I 


3.685 

45 

1.873 

1.812 

38 

2.490 

28 

1.097 

1,393 

14 

696 

11 

263 

379 

11 

3,2<1.5 

54 

1,477 

1,680 

39 

231 

8 

113 

118 

5 

43 
65 
38 
24 
22 


9  i  2 

46  4 

66 

14  ;  3 

17    

37    

48    

67    

44  I  11 

18  '  1 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


6 


1 
4 


12 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


^"™*^  ,  Seating 
reporting.,  ^l^*^*^- 


1 
1 
3 


21 
83 

50  ' 
5  I 

5  ' 


4 

13 
1 

16 
3 


43 
65 
38 
24 
22 

9 
46 
67 
14 
17 

37 
48 
68 
44 
19 

28 
37 
14 
23 

71 


21 

84 

50 

5 


38 
14 
11 
39 
5 


38 

10,106 

65 

19,425 

38 

14,350 

21 

6,350 

22 

4,265 

9 

2,560 

44 

15,600 

64 

21,515 

14 

2,930 

17 

3,728 

31 
48 
66 
43 
18 

28 
36 
14 
23 
68 


21 

83 

49 

5 


22 

22 

21 

19 

13 

13 

3 

3 

15 

14 

26 

26 

63 

59 

118 

113 

51 

49 

49 

49 

12 

11 

32 

30  1 

20 

20  ' 

38 

36 

12 

12 

35 

35 

20 

20 

70 

68 

72 

69 

20 

18 

90 

87 

32 

29 

11 

9 

18 

18 

42 

40 

17 

16 

54 

53 

32 

29 

59 

55 

38 

38 

38 

38 

19 

17 

19 

19 

57 

56  1 

I 


37 
14 
11 
38 
4 


6,160 
19,825 
23,563 
11,190 

4,460 

6,024 

11,406 

2,460 

3,775 

20,546 

7,875 

4,763 

2,800 

730 

4,550 

13,900 
13,856 
49,167 
14,966 

16,740 
5,400 

12,379 
5.960 

17,086 

4,000 
10,246 

4,216 
22.426 
30,056 

6,025 

22.850 

15,650 

4,216 

4,750 

11,426 
3, 3o4 

15,875 
9.700 

27,320 

11,626 

16,406 

5,650 

5.775 

24,462 

6,916 
28,716 
16,760 

1,700 

1,300 

12,306 
4.330 
3,250 

10,900 
1,276 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


STATE  AND  ASSOOATION. 


Total  for  denomination 

Alabama: 

Alabama  District 

Alabama  Midland 

Auburn 

Autauga. 

Bethel 

Bethlehem,  No.  1 

Bethlehem,  No.  2 

Bethlehem  Blount  Springs 

Bibb  County 

Bladen  Springs 

Bowen,  East 

Canaan  Pickensville 

Dallas  County. 

Davis  Creek-Holly  Springs 

Early  Rose 

Bast  Alabama 

East  Alabama  Union 

East  Dallas 

East  Hope 

East  Perry 

East  Star 

Ebenezer 

Eufaula 

Evergreen 

Flint  River 

Friendship,  Western  Union. .. 

Oildfleld 

Good  Samaritan 

Green  County 

Hardaway 

Helicon 

Hope  Hill 

Kinterbish 

Lebanon 

Lily  Star 

Little  River 

Mobile  Sunlight 

Montgomery  Antloch 

Morning  Star 

Mount  Calvarv 

Mount  Hermon 

Mount  Pilgrim 

Mount  Pleasant,  No.  1 

Mount  Pleasant,  No.  2 

Mount  Zlon,  Coosa  Valley 

Mulberrv 

Muscle  Shoals 

Needham  Creek 

New  Antloch  Bethlehem 

NewCahaba. 

New  Pine  Grove 

North  Alabama  and  Tennessee 

North  Dallas 

Northbound  Bethlehem 

Oak  Grove 

Old  Landmark 

Old  Pine  Grove 

Perote 

Regular 

Renoboth,  Elmore  County 

Round  Island  Creek 

Rushing  Springs 

St.  Mary 

Salem  Enterprise 

Selma 

Shady  Grove 

Shelby  Springs 

Snow  Creek 

Southeast  Alabama 

Southeast  District 

Southwestern  Union 

Spring  Creek 

Spring  HIU 

Star  of  Hope 

Town  Creek 

Troy-Ozark 

Union  District 

Unlontown 

William  Dorsey 

Wills  Creek 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


18,534 


53 
20 
55 
24 
35 

30 
43 
32 
23 
12 

20 
15 
50 
11 
23 

16 
11 
22 
17 
6 

12 
15 

87 
38 
22 

17 
15 
11 
19 
13 

9 
20 

8 
28 
19 

8 
62 
56 
23 
16 

20 
74 
27 
10 
22 

20 
59 
14 
28 
18 

14 
15 
18 
15 
6 

10 
25 
12 
24 
15 


VALITE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
oforgani-l      Value 
zations  {  reported, 
reporting. 


17,890  $24,437,272 


53 
20 
54 
24 
35 

30 
43- 
28 
22 
12 

20 
15 
49 
11 
22 

16 
11 
20 
16 
6 

11 
15 
87 
38 
21 

17 
15 
11 
19 
13 

9 
20 

8 
28 
12 

7 
61 
55 
22 
14 

20 
67 
27 
10 
17 

20 
57 
14 

28 
18 

14 

15 

18 

15 

6 

10 
25 
12 
24 
15 


15 

14 

44 

44 

22 

22 

15 

15 

6 

6 

23 

23 

45 

38 

36 

35 

24 

24 

17 

17 

1 
9 

8 

10  ' 

10 

16  ' 

16 

27  1 

27 

22  ' 

1 

22 

32  1 

32 

38 

38 

92 

89 

6  1 

.  6 

21 

20 

44,875 
16,350 
62,370 
18.140 
40,650 

30,650 
25,024 
12,335 
15,300 
6,025 

22,725 
9,350  I 

27,635  ! 
4,930 

11,302  ' 

I 

14,095  ; 

7,535 

9,110 

21, 150  I 

6,700  , 

4,450 
13,900 
72,350 
26,040 

9,975 

8,150 

9,900 

10,900 

12,960 

7,425 

3,700 
9,950 
4,550 
13,600 
3,200 

4,500 

176,440 

106,865 

13,560 

9,450 

6,865 

169,800 

23,935 

6,400 

9,300 

8.570 
74,675 

8,000 
43,959 
11,950 

8,800 
6,675 
16, 175 
8,250 
1,600 

19,250 
29,600 
4,680 
14,925 
11,450 

8,125 
24,390 
11,049 
12.375 

5,900 

20,250 
29,400 
29,650 
12,630 
7,840 

4,300 

5.450 

31.500 

12,325 

18.100 

34,235 

28, 175 

158. 889 

2,400 

14.215 


DEBT  ON  CHX7RCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


3,100 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$1,757,190 


11 
6 

10 
2 
4 

8 
3 
3 
2 
2 

3 

3 

14 

3 


4 

2 

7 


4 

32 

3 

4 

6 
1 


7 
3 


2 

19 

4 


2,241 

557 

3,461 

1,031 

301 

473 
88 

154 
55 
69 

228 

98 

1,304 

42 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


V^alue  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


555 

50 

3,418 


281 

3,293 

55 

275 

215 
3 


76 
100 

10 


136 


1 

72 

17 

13,316 

15 

7,241 

4 

61 

3 

188 

100 

10, 731 

1,790 


709 


$617,241 


1 
1 
5 


150 

300 

5,825 


1 
2 


6 


3 
4 


8 


150 


Number  I  Number    Number  .  vTtiT«K«.. 
oforpanl- of  Sunday  of  officers    ^"™"^f 

zations      schools  i      and      !  «.holftrs 
reporting,  reported,  teachers.    **-"""*"• 


700 
1,300 


1,280 


6,500 
3,300 


11,550 


17,478    17,910   100.069    924,665 


53 
20 
55 
18 
35 

30 
42 
30 
23 
12 

18 
14 
49 
10 
14 

16 
Jl 
22 
17 
6 

11 
15 
86 
38 
21 

17 
15 
11 
19 
13 

9 
20 

2 
27 
13 

8 
62 
53 
22 
15 

20 
60 
27 
10 
15 

20 
55 
14 
22 
18 

14 
15 
18 
13 
6 

10 
23 
10 
24 
15 

14 
42 
22 
15 
6 

23 
44 

31 
24 

16 

8 

9 

16 

26 

22 

32 
38 
91 
5 
13 


55 

314 

21 

83, 

59 

331  * 

23 

98  1 

36 

233 

30 

152 

46 

230 

30 

123  , 

23 

126  • 

12 

64 

20 

138 

14 

60 

49 

208 

10 

46, 

14 

70 

16' 

66 

11 

77  ' 

22 

73 

18 

92 

6 

34 

12 

62 

15 

70 

90 

491 

39 

179 

23 

81 

17 

87  , 

15 

88 

11 

74 

19 

88 

13 

63 

9 

40 

20 

93 

2 

8 

27 

118 

13 

46 

8 

29 

63 

385 

55 

398 

22 

103  , 

15 

58' 

20 

1 
74 

72 

418 

29 

131 

10 

37 

15 

59 

22 

101  , 

55 

278  1 

14 

59 

24 

85 

18 

87 

15 

70 

15 

80 

19 

80 

13 

40 

6 

24 

10 

54| 

23 

101  1 

10 

48 

27 

105  1 

15 

84 

14 

70 

44 

226  ' 

22 

127 

15 

77 

6 

32 

23 

137 

48 

251 

32 

154 

25 

117 

16 

66 

8 

32  , 

9 

33  ; 

17 

187 

26 

137  ; 

22 

82 

32 

160 

39 

184 

92 

723 

k 

30 

13 

54 

3,197 
855 

3,871 
1,230 

2,008 

1,773 

2.008 

809 

889 

708 

1,331 
347 

2,180 
382 
630 

729 
845 
801 
953 
625 

458 

701 

4.158 

1,793 

704 

838 
823 
660 
1,455 
683 

260 
581 
60 
882 
405 

327 
4,175 
4,180 
1,231 

596 

551 

5,619 

1,393 

265 

363 

757 
3,218 

768 
1,094 

739 

709 
537 
013 
517 
140 

430 
1,357 
379 
719 
676 

500 
2,281 
989 
730 
420 

1,011 
1,717 
1,305 
1,452 
660 

253 
295 
1,750 
919 
746 

1,464 

1,881 

9,003 

210 

461 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906— Continued. 


STATE  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Total 
I  number 
oforgani- 
'  satioDS. 

I 

I 


Arkansas: 

Antioch 

Arkansas  River. 

Bethlehem 

Big  Creek 

Bradley 


Centra] 

Chicot  County 

Consolidated  White  River. 

Cypress  Creek 

Eastern 


Jefferson  Springs. . 
LaCayette-Miller... 

LitUe  River 

Middle 

Mississippi  County. 


North 

Northeastern 

OoachiU 

Osan 

Phillips.  Lee,  and  Monroe. 


SL  Marion 

Southeastern.. 
Southwestern . . 
Union  County. 
Union  District. 


Valley  District 

Watson 

Western 

Unassodated 

California: 

General 

Western 

Unassodated 

District  of  Columbia: 

First  Washington 

Mount  Bethel 

Washington  Union 

Unassodated 

Florida: 

Bethel 

Bethlehem,  No.  1 

Bethlehem,  No.  2 

Central 

East  Florida-Bethany. 


Florida,  East  Coast. 

Jerusalem 

Macedonia 

Orange  Hill 

South  Florida 


Suwanee  River 

Union  St.  James 

West  Coast 

West  Florida,  No.  I. 
West  Florida,  No.  2 
Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Benevolence 

Berean 

Blue  Springs 

Buckeye 


Cabin  Creek 

Camilla 

Camp  Creek 

Carrollton  Union. 
Central 


Chattahoochee  River. 

Covenant 

Ebeneter 

FllntRiver,  No.  1... 
Flint  River,  No.  2... 


Fowltown,  No.  1 . 
Fowltown,  No.  2. 

Frank  Cooper 

Friendship 

Georgia  Central.. 


Georgia  Union.. 
Great  Eastern . . 

Gum  Creek 

Harrison  Union. 
Hopewell 


31 
12 
16 
15 
38 

55 
44 
84 
13 
50 

18; 

28  I 
12 
28 
30  I 

59 
22 
54 
70 
72 

50 
90 
44 

87  ' 

17 
33 
19, 

3  ' 

14 
9 
2 

15 

66 

5 

16 

19 

102 

89 

41 

81 

23 
67 
17 
15 
70 

15 
26 
37 
28 
25 

38 
17 
56 
13 
11 

64 
24 
18 
32 
15 

28 
16 
19 
30 
36 

47 
16 

9 
27 

7 

26 
36 
38 
14 
18 


VALUE  OF  CHUSCH 
PEOPEETY. 


Number 

ofOTgani- 

sations 

reporthig. 


46 

16 

7 

27 

7 


25 

24 

22 

17 

38 

30 

14 

10 

16 

9, 

DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


PABSONAOES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  OBOANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations      •o»w^r*«H 

reporting.    "Parted 


Amount 
of  debt 


I  Number  ,    value  of   'l  Number    Number    Number 
oforgani-  tjo^omms  1|  o'or^Mi-  of  Sunday  of  officers 
sations  I  *renortBd    I    ■*twns  |  schools 
reporting.    "'i~*'*^-   ijreporting.  reported. 


,400 
,392 
,374 
,300 
,269 


,600 

150 

,825 

,400 

,850 
,000 
,500 

.000 
,300 
,000 
,800 


.350 
,320 
,705 
,755 
,565 

,025 
,250 
175 
,373 
,075 

900 
,375 
400 
950 
300 

,515 

150 

775 
,010 
,400 

,205 
,950 
,050 
150 
,675 

,780 
,500 
,075 
,500 
,700 

I 

390  '  . 
950     . 

275 ; 

200   ' 
800   • 


10 

10! 

7 
17 


6 

2 
1 
1 
2 
4 

15 

2 

6 

13 

13 

6 
19 

7 


10 

2 
4 
2 


5 
3  i 


12  ; 
29  , 

1 

8 


16 
7 


12 

4 
4 
2 
1 
20 

1 
3 
4 
6 
2 

12 


13 


18 


7 

'5" 

2 
1 
3 
3 
2 


$230 


315 


882  I 

3,364  j 

348  ; 

2,951  I 


905 

110 

10 

70 

560 

707 

1,099 

108 

371 

2,344 

8,891 

368 

1,533 

638 


2,418 

465 

217 

67 


18,623 
4,300 


65,961 

73,810 

50 

58,950 


966  ! 
781 


29,755 

1,850 

359 

110 

25 

2,102 

50 

580 

902 

6,932 

87  j 

7,015 


21,165 


50 


9 

917 

3 

380 

10 

1,407 

6 

435 

3 

292 

1,840   i;, 


6,905 

'459" 

168 
200 
41 
205 
230 


4 

i" 


5. 


1 
2 


10 
4 
2 


1 
9 

1 

10 
2 
3 
1 


?! 

1  ' 

1  I 


S2,450 


600 
2,650 
2,620 
6,500 

200 


4.750 
2,250 


400 
1,600 


7,550 
475 
200 

3,100 

3,950 


300 
5,400 

100 
8.300 
1,300 
3.500 

500 

2,800 
*7,'26o 


25 


and 
teachers. 


25 


2 

800 

5 

1,925 

6 

5,950 

. 

.....•••••,.■......  . 

...1 

2 

3,625 

3 
2 
9 

1,550 

450 

3.190 

2,700  t 
600 
800 

125 


150 


6 
1 
1 


381 

150 

10 


31 
9 
14 
14 
38 

54 
44 

78 
11 
49 

18 
26 
12 
28 
16 

58 
22 
49 
70 
65 

48 
78 
42 
21 
83 

17 

33 

19 

3 

14 
8 
1 

14 

61 

5 

16 

16 
99 
88 
41 
81 

23 

65 

8 

8 

63 

13 
25 
37 
25 
23 

37 
17 
47 
13 

8 

64 
24 
18 
30 
15 

27 
15 
19 
29 
22 

46 
9 
7 

27 

7 

21 
36 
37 
13 
18 


31 
9 
14 
15 
40 

54 
44 

80 
11 
50 

18 
27 
12 
28 
16 

58 
23 
50 
71 
66 

49 
79 
43 
21 
83 

18 

33 

20 

4 

14 
9 
1 

14 

68 

5 

16 

16 
100 
90 
41 
81 

23 

66 

8 

8 

64 

14 
25 
37 
25 
24 

39 
17 
52 
13 

8 

64 
24 
18 
30 
15 

27 
15 
19 
29 
22 

46 
9 

7 
27 

7 

21 
36 
37 
14 
18 


144 
41 
76 
59 

192 

286 
195 
483 
49 
296 

82 
178 

69 
165 

79 

319 
135 
252 
448 
436 

255 
383 
260 
107 
608 

100 

155 

92 

34 

83 
59 

8 

164 

465 

16 

142 

44 

514 
417 
177 
433 

179 

265 

42 

25 

349 

46 
196 
144 
137 
148 

281 
65 

825 
40 
88 

876 
142 

84 
128 

71 

182 

65 

96 

149 

83 

162 
36 
28 

109 
21 

96 

117 

157 

68 

62 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


1,195 
259 
618 
369 

1,272 

2,108 
1,525 
3,930 
310 
2,449 

634 
1,359 

396 
1,235 

738 

2,851 
1,007 
2,274 
3,732 
4,022 

1,931 
2,873 
2,113 
2,507 
3,490 

656 

1,029 

860 

257 

511 
568 
100 

1,863 

5,934 

119 

1,295 

284 
6,506 
3,624 
1,093 
3,524 

1,060 

2,370 

345 

243 

2,667 

420 
1,238 
1,468 
1,561 
1,531 

3,909 
703 

8,828 
413 
410 

4,613 
1,436 

860 
1,295 

634 

1,184 
621 
1,314 
1,831 
1,128 

1,280 
378 
280 

1,174 
220 

838 
910 
1,656 
767 
560 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906— Continued. 


STATE  AND  ASSOCUTION. 


Georgia— Contin  tied. 

Jeniel 

Kennesaw 

Kiokee 

Macedonia 

Madison 


Middle  Georgia,  No.  1 . 
Middle  Georgia,  No.  2 

Middle  River 

Montgomery 

Mount  Calvary 


Mount  Carmel 

Mount  Moriab,  No.  1. 
Mount  Moriah,  No.  2. 

Mount  Olive 

Mount  Olive  Union.. 


Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Sinai  Butler.. . 

Mount  Zion,  No.  1 

Mount  Zion,  No.  2 

Mount  Zion,  Western. 


Mulberry  River.. 

New  Hope 

New  Macedonia.. 
New  Towaliga. . . 
Noah's  Ebenezer. 


North  Georgia,  No.  1 . 
North  Georgia,  No.  2, 

Northeast  Georgia 

Northwestern,  No.  1. 
Northwestern,  No.  2. 


Orthodox  Middle  Georgia. 

Pilgrim 

Pleasant  Grove 

Progressive 

Quarterman 


Rehoboth,  No.  1. 
Rehoboth.  No.  2. 

Rosemont 

St.  John 

Savannah  River. 


ShIloh,No.  1 

8hiloh,No.2 

Shlloh,  No.3 

South  Georgia-Florida. 


Southwestern. 

Tatnall 

Thomasville. . 
Union,  No.  1.. 


Union,  No.  2... 

Walker 

Washington 

Western  Union. 


Willaooochee , 

Yellow  River , 

Zion....' 

Unassociated 

Illinois: 

Landmark 

Mount  Olive 

Mount  Olive,  East. 
North  Wood  River. 
Wood  River 

Indiana: 

Eastern , 

General , 

Iowa: 

Iowa 

Kansas: 

Kaw  Valley , 

Neosho  Valley , 

Northeastern , 

Smoky  Hill  River. 


VALUE  OF  CHtmCH 
PEOPEBTY. 


Total 

number 

ofoi^ani- 

sations. 


Southeastern 

Southwestern 

Unassociated 

Kentucky: 

Central 

Consolidated 

First  District 

Green  River  Valley. 
Howards  Creek 


Liberty. 

Little  River  and  Cumberland  Valley. 

London 

Mount  Calvary 


Number  , 

of  organi-   Value 
zations  I  reported, 
reporting.' 


61 
37 
39 
U 
40 

74 
13 
24 
20 
32 

38 
14 
13 
17 
10 

16 

6 
32 

8 
31 

9 
35 
30 
13 
34 

18 
45 
8 
20 
20 

25 
46 
24 
9 
U 

42 
48 
23 
34 
22 

89 
26 
41 
16 

80 
41 
85 
67  1 

13  i 
100 
30  I 
70  , 

15 
28 

94  I 

5 

38  j 
19 

42 

«|. 

18' 
68 

!t 
31 

26 
18 
18 
27 

28 

17 

1 

61 
53 
51 
36 
30 

37 
36  I 
16 
9  I 


I 


37 

32 

13 

9 


60 
33 
39 
11 
40 

74 
13 
24 
20 
31 

38 
14 
13 
15 
10 

16 

6 
32 

6 
31 

9 
34 
30 
12 
34 

18 
45 
8 
18 
20 

22 
46 
21 

8 

7 

42 
45 
23 
31 
22 

89 
26 
41 
14 

80 
41 
83 
66 

13 
98 
30 
70 

15 

28 

88 

2 

3 
38 

35' 
54 

16' 
63, 

25  j 

25' 
18  j 
18 
24  , 

28  ' 

I 
60 
51 
51 
34 
28 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


Nj^^l    Amount 

^lifSSi        of  debt 
tations  I  -fi^rtert 
reporting,    repo"®**- 


PABSONAOE8. 


151,325 
25,935 
22,125 
13,800 
41,515 

99,800 
14,300 
16,915 
9,985 
44,950 

21,385 
21,250 

2,775 
87,150 

4,375 

11,550 
1,800 

20,950 
2,175 

16,250 

5,050 
61,265 
27,250 

6,750 
36,875 

7,275 
52,200 

3,500 
21,800 
15,450 

44,150 

43,038 

10,200 

4,500 

2,000 

54,350 
21,060 
17,050  I 
18.575  I 
24,100  I 

174,225 
32,400  ! 
35.915  ' 
4,000  I 

78,145  I 
28,980  > 
45,666  I 
39,645 

12,575 

122,395  I 

24,520 

69,705 

8,900  ; 

25,050  ' 

84,690  1 

625  ! 

6,525 

52,502  I 

26,700 

186,846 

146,475 

46,800 
197,275 

49,475 

117,200 
26,450 
43,025 
32,300 

40,017 

24,200 

3,500 

197,950 

253,765 

115,575 

63,000 

23,850 

23,775 

23,070 

11,225 

4,500 


3 

4 
5 


10 

14 
4 
4 
1 
4 


3 
1 
1 
9 


7 
1 
6 


3 
7 
1 


3 
2 


2 
2 

6 

14 

8 

28 


10 


12 
2 

1 

8 
2 
8 


7 

16 
1 

1 
8 
7 

15 
19 

7 

30 

9 

9 
8 
5 
9 

6 
8 


24 

10 

6 

7 

5 

6 
1 
2 
1 


1295 
660 
151 


Value  of 


Number 


3,881 

2,056 
282 
148 
100 

2,776 


5,910 


1,622 


2,500 

1,550 

150 

1,544 


1,627 

38 

1,800 


1,050 

683 

20 


123 
250 


261 
125 
730 

11,060 

831 

1,989 


1,162 


1,326  ij 
330  I 

Ij 
10  11. 
1,015  I 
93  l|. 
977  1. 


1,335 

2,748 

200 

2,000 

5,081 

7,756 

20,872 

18,601 

5,110  1 
31,093 

5,631 

4,592 
1,490 
2,022 
1,109 

1,102 
1,596  I 


16,905 
6,825 
3,025 
2,590 
1,930 

750  I 
25  1 

128 
75 


2 
1 


3 

2 

4 

10 

4 
6 

6 

4 
6 
1 
6 

3 
3 


5 
4 
7 
2 


1500 


StJNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATION8. 


Number    Number 

of  organi-  of  Sunday 

tations  !  schools 

reporting.!  reported. 


2,000 


450 


2,350 
500 


5,000 


235 


1,500 


500 


800 


I| 

300  ,1 
400    I 


1,800 


500 


1,400 
1,200 
5,150   I 
10,700 

12,600 
4,400 

3,900 

7,400 

4,950 

500 

3,100 

3,  .584 
2,200  ,1 


2.100 
4,000 
7,350 
2,650 


1,850 


60 
36 
37 
11 
37 

72 
13 
24 
17 
31 

31 
14 
10 
17 
10 

15 
6 

27 
i 

31 

9 
35 
30 
12 
31 

16 

45 

8 

19 

18 

21 

43 

18 

9 

8 

42 
42 
20 
32 
22 

89 
24 
41 
10 

79 
29 
84 
67 

13 
95 
27 
68 

15 

28 

84 

2 


60 
36 
41 
11 
37 

74 
13 
24 
17 
31 

31 
14 

10 
18 
10 

15 
6 

28 
7 

31 

9 
35 
30 
12 
33 

16 
45 
8 
19 
18 

21 

45 

18 

9 

8 

42 
42 
21 
32 
24 

93 
26 
41 
10 

80 
29 
85 
68 

14 
97 
27 
69 

15 

28 

85 

2 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


334 
158 
169 
67 
173 

332 
55 

115 
49 

167 

119 
75 
48 

104 
37 

69 
25 

100 
40 

138 

45 
165 
141 

40 
148 

53 
191 
32 
86 
94 

127 

199 

72 

39 

40 

197 
159 
90 
109 
122 

424 

133 

150 

34 

401 
104 
404 
282 

60 
474 
128 
399 

69 
129 
385 

4 


Number 

of 
»;holars. 


3,814 
1,352 
1,967 
1,075 
1,865 

3,755 
459 

1,139 
415 

1,813 

1,284 
680 
319 

1,471 
320 

755 
225 

1,002 
346 

1,502 

435 
1,920 
1,615 

405 
1,702 

455 
2,028 
265 
985 
888 

1,665 

1,944 

740 

310 

253 

2,105 
1.487 
1,164 
882 
1,529 

5.389 

1,859 

2,623 

340 

4,441 

828 
3,827 
3,079 

610 
5.663 
1,444 
4,813 

622 

1,468 

4,101 

35 


5 

5 

31 

150 

38 

39 

229 

1,420 

18 

18 

103 

610 

41 

43 

317 

2,503 

61 

52 

373 

2,569 

18 

18 

140 

990 

67 

70 

513 

3,768 

27 

27 

165 

1,147 

26 

26 

241 

1,848 

16 

16 

135 

552 

18 

18 

91 

649 

25 

25 

143 

690 

27 

27 

165 

969 

17 

17 

110 

450 

1 

1 

9 

87 

61 

61 

420 

4,191 

48 

50 

354 

3,094 

50 

50 

501 

3,655 

35 

35 

216 

1,681 

27 

27 

104 

1,009 

33 

33 

263 

1,712 

32 

33 

187 

1,620 

14 

14 

66 

608 

7 

7 

31 

143 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS;  1906— Continued. 


8TATB  AND  ASSOaATION. 


Total 
Dtunber 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Kentucky— C<mtinued. 

Mount  Pleasant 

South  District 

Union 

United 


West  Kentucky,  Green  Valley 

Young  Ministers 

Zion 

Unassociated 

Louisiana: 

Bayou  Macon,  Boeuf ,  and  Ouachita  River. 

Cak»sieu 

Calvary,  North 

Concordia 

Eighth  District,  Educational 


Eighth  District,  No.  1. 
Eighth  District,  No.  2. 

Fifth  District 

First  District 

Fourth  District , 


Freedmen's 

Gum  Spring 

Liberty  HiU 

Little  River 

Mount  Olive,  Seoond  District. 


New  Hope 

Ninth  District.... 

North 

Northwest,  No.  1 . 
Northwest,  No.  2. 


Second  District 

Seventh  District 

Seventh  District,  Educational.. 

Sixth  District 

Southeast  Eighth,  Educational. 


Southern 

Tenth  District 

Third  District 

Thirteenth  District. 


Twelfth  District,  No.  1 . 

Twelfth  District.  No.  2. 

West  Seventh  District.. 

Unassociated 

Maryland: 

Potomac  RIvw 

Simmons  Memorial 

Unassociated 

Massachusetts: 

Colonial 

Michigan: 

Chain  Lake. 

Mississippi: 

Amite  and  Homochitto. 

Amite  River 

Antioch 

Bethlehem 

Bolivar  County 


Brookhaven 

Claibom'. 

Coahoma  District 

Copiah- Lincoln  County. 
East  True  Light 


Educational 

Enterprise,  No.  1 

Enterprise.  No.  2 

Franklin  County 

Franklin- Linooln  County. 


Oethsemane-Mount  Moriah. 

Grenada 

Gulf  Coast 

Hinds  County 

Issaquena  County 


Issaquena  County,  Educational. 

Jackson 

Lebanon 

Leflore  County 

Lone  Pilgrim 


Madison  County 

Mississippi 

Mississippi  Union — 

Mount  Hope 

Mount  Olive  District. 


Mount  Olivet 

Mount  Olivet,  North. 

New  Hope,  No.  1 

New  Hope,  No.  3 

Palo  Alto 


YALUK  OF  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


Nimiber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


24 
27 
44 

14 

26 

33 

29 

4 

49 
24  I 
40  I 
26  ' 

40  '1 

32  l! 

15 

52 

77 

81 

56 
53 
25 
27 
35 

30 
106 
18 
38 
53 

36 
53 
12 
47 
28 

11 
85 
27 
83 

67 
17 
25 
10 

4 

6 
32 

43 

15 

14 
21 

58 
39 
82 

20 
35 
32 
20 
10 

35 
64 
27 
14 
21 

25 
44 

32 

60 

9 

33 
50 
107 
14 
14 

28 
52 
30 
35 
30 

111 

66 
27 
35 
25 


24 
24 
44 

13 

26 

32 

28 

4 

48 
20 
40 
26 
39 

32 
15 
51 
73 
81 

56^ 

51 

25 

26 

35 

30 
104 
18 
37 
51 

34 
53 
12 
47 
28 

10 
84 
27 
83 

67 
15 
25 
10 

4 

2 
30 

39 

I 

15, 

13  < 

21 

53 

38 

80 

18 
35 
31 
20 
10 

33 

64 
26 
14 
21 

25 
44 
30 
60 
9 

32 
50 
105 
14 
14 

28 
51 
30 
35 
30 

111 
66 
27 
34 
25 


I 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPKRTY. 


Number 

oforeanl- 

cations 


Amount 
of  debt 


PAJtSONAOKS. 


Number 
oforeani- 
sations 


reporting,    reporrea.  .reporting. 


$33,100 

62,225 

58,550 

7,875 

31,700 

40,305 

10, 137 

3,350 

26,117 
12,028 
66,292 
14, 145 
61,365 

41,500 
6,660 

99,687 
253,733 
118,539 

122,610 
72,187 
22,100 
11,000 
33,812 

17,400 
50,960 
7,405 
21,250 
36,917 

27,930 
96,000 
11,370 
70,889 
22,319 

4,852 
91,050 
27,650 
96,475 

50,450 
5.605 

23,481 
5,038 

2,350 

1,200 

206,933 

426,696 

33,150 

17,180 
13,322 
50,860 
33,961 
77,850 

14,900 
26.215 
46.100 
11,200 
3,240 

27.600 
39,685 
18.135 
6,215 
19,500 

22.950 
28,400 
45,026 
89,600 
3,950 

15,823 
61,578 
102,759 
12.200 
10,850 

27,200 
58,900 
32.450 
16,750 
41,600 

95,236 
49.000 
26,705 
23,475 
17.475 


4 
6 
5 
1 

6 

7 


6 
3 
5 
1 
11 

8 

2 

23 

24 

15 

17 
4 

1 


20 

7 


5 
13 

9 
18 

6 
18 

7 

2 
14 


9 

7 
4 
2 
3 

2 

2 

13 

28 

6 

6 
1 

11 
6 

13 

1 
3 

8 


7 
2 
2 
2 
2 


4 

7 

16 

1 

5 
13 

12 


1700 

6,100 

1,885 

50 

600 
558 


410 

1,115 

506 

10,218 

17 

1,885 

4,140 

90 

6,957 

24,917 

4,303 

4,129 

600 

34 


3,954 
501 


351 
1,623 

1,836 
3,349 

732 
3,853 

339 

115 
1,286 


2,327 

940 
336 
231 
123 

66 

700 

28,202 

118,644 

1,925 

1,573 
300 
684 
128 

2,181 

600 

530 

4,511 


2,459 

700  ' 

200 
90  , 
1,400  ,i 


1.165 

2,001 

3,802 

200 

127 
1,467 
1,509 


3 
1 
1 

3 


2 
3 


3 
4 


17 

12 

4 

7 
1 


1 
6 


4 

8 

2 

10 


4 
4 

5 
1 


1 
1 
6 


1 
2 


2  i 
2 


2 
3 
1 


$1,600 

1,250 

500 

1,100 


375 
425 


1,906 
1,750 


9,875 

17,150 

2,000 

4,175 
1,800 


500 
3,661 

200 


1,079 

705 
3,100 
1,625 
3,624 


1 

1 

1                 900 
1              1,000 

1 

1                 300 

1 

1                 300 

7,400 

9,300 

4,300 

300 


2,500 

250 

2,500 


Value  of 

panonages 

reported. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OBQANIZATIONS. 


Number 

oforgani- 

eations 

reporting. 


Numlier  Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools    and 
reported,  teachers. 


1,000  I 
1,300  i 


750 


2,000 
1.550 


500 
6,800 
1,000 


24 
26 
39 
12 

26 

30 

27 

3 

47 
22 
40 
26 
40 

31 
14 
50 
75 
80 

53 
50 
25 
25 
34 

30 
77 
18 
38 
63 

31 
52 
12 
47 
28 

10 
76 
26 
82 

47 
15 
25 

8 

4 

6 
28 

43 

14 

14 
20 
55 
38 
82 

20 
28 
32 
20 
10 

34 
56 
19 
12 
21 

26 
26 
26 
60 
9 

31 
50 
100 
12 
14 

27 
60 
30 
35 
29 

108 
66 
27 
32 
25 


24 
26 
39 
12 

26 

30 

27 

3 

47 
27 
40 
26 
41 

31 
14 
52 
76 
83 

53 
63 
26 
25 
34 

34 

77 
18 
40 
53 

31 
64 
12 
49 
29 

10 
81 
26 
83 

47 

16 

26 

8 

6 

6 

29 

43 

14 

15 
20 
56 
40 

87 

20 
28 
32 
20 
10 

36 
56 
19 
13 
21 

25 
26 
26 
60 
9 

31 
53 
101 
12 
14 

27 
51 
30 
35 
29 

111 
68 
28 
33 
25  ' 


150 

190 

238 

67 

112 

176 

151 

16 

193 
130 
221 
118 
217 

171 
62 
324 
382 
440 

246 
235 
118 
117 
158 

141 
314 
92 
193 
317 

170 
278 
52 
218 
151 

41 
385 

91 
493 

278 
97 

112 
27 

37 

31 

322 

464 

104 

85 
131 
243 
212 
427 

109 
143 
244 
104 
66 

204 

281 

84 

55 

106 

60 

65 

153 

338 

25 

118 
253 
487 
57 
105 

192 
549 
186 
149 
205 

472 
196 
153 
155 
140 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


958 
1,455 
1,650 

371 

1,096 

1,228 

637 

123 

1,653 
1,067 
1,721 
852 
1,730 

1,314 
393 
3,417 
4,286 
4,129 

2,304 
3,150 
1,195 
1,069 
1,639 

1,496 
3,636 
681 
2,419 
1,864 

1,209 
3,180 
523 
2,291 
1,113 

339 
3,919 

569 
3,294 

1,741 
626 

1,124 
270 

142 

162 

3,611 

4,050 

642 

1,273 
1,103 
2,466 
2,014 
3,401 

1,013 
1,534 
2,386 
1.090 
507 

1.831 

2;  065 

690 

484 

831 

554 

687 

1,583 

3,880 

198 

1,078 

2,770 

4.760 

280 

835 

1.560 
6,081 
1,388 
1,450 
1,330 

6,128 
3,475 
1.506 
1.189 
989 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHl/RCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906— Continued. 


STATK  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Mississippi— Continued . 

Pearl  River 

Pleasant  Hill 

Pontotoc 

Rankin  County 

St.  Jotin 

Sardis,  East 

Sardis,  North 

Second  New  Hope  and  Meridian,  Consoli 

dated 

Sharkey  County 

Spring  Hill,  No.  1 

Spring  Hill,  No.  2 

Spring  Hill  Triumph 

Swan  Lake 

Sweet  Pilgrim,  No.  1 

Sweet  Pilgrim,  No.  2 

Tallahatchie 

Tunica  County 

Warren  County 

Washington  County 

Washington  County.  Educational 

Whitfield 

Wilkinson  County 

Yazoo  County , 

Zion 

Zion  Spring  Leaf  Brushy  Creek 

Unassociated 

Missouri: 

Antioch 

Berean 

Central 

Mount  Carmel 

Mount  Zion 

North 

Shlloh 

Southwestern 

Third  District 

Union 

Unassociated 

New  Jersey: 

Middlesex  Central 

Seacoast 

Unassociated 

New  York: 

Unassociated 

North  Carolina: 

Bear  Creek 

Beulah 

Brunswick  Atlantic 

Cedar  Grove 

East  Cedar  Grove 

Ebenezer 

French  Broad 

Hammonds  Creek 

High  Point 

Johnson  District 

Kenansville,  Eastern 

Lake  vVaocamaw 

Lanes  Creek 

Lumber  River 

McDowell 

Middle 

Middle  District 

Middle  Ground 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mountain-Catawba 

Mud  Creek 

Neuse  River 

New  Hope 

Newbem,  Eastern 

Old  Eastern 

Pee  Dee 

Reedy  Creek 

Roanoke 

Roanoke,  West 

Rowan 

ShUoh 

Shiloh,  West 

Trent  RIver-Oakey  Grove , 

Union , 

Wake , 


VALUE  OF  CHUSCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


12 
60 
29 
18 
13 

45 
32 

78 
32 
40 

29 
42 
26 
27 

27 
18 
32 
63 

75 
25 
19 
38 

73 
32 
25 

8 

24 
29 
39 

47 
47 

33 
25 
17 
20 
10 
1 

9 
26 
34 

13 

37 
20 
11 
31 
36 

24 
15 
14 
23 
34 

35 

10 

10 

25 

6 

18 
50 
19 
14 

18 

11 
66 
42 
46 
60 

28 
40 
70 
62 
58 

60 
15 
24 
25 
38 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


12 
57 
29 
18 
13 

45 
32 

77 
29 
40 

27 
40 
24 
21 

27 
18 
32 
62 

72 
24 
19 
34 

73 
32 
25 

8 

20 
26 
37 
43 
43 

30 
23 
17 
18 
9 
1 

9 
24 
33 

10 

34 
20 
10 
31 
35 

22 
14 
13 
22 
32 

35 
10 
10 
25 
5 

18 
50 
14 
13 
18 

11 
66 
42 
46 
59 

27 
40 
70 
62 
58 

56 
15 
23 
25 
38 


Value 
reported. 


S9 

46 

18 

8 

8 

36 
22 

95 
23 
26 

21 
13 
14 
11 

14 

3 

20 

126 

65 

23 

9 

16 

99 
33 
25 

7 

158 
43 
48 
72 
92 

51 
102 
19 
32 
6 
70 

44 

82 

197 

79 

28 

18 

4 

20 
23 

15 
10 
6 
18 
22 

• 

39 
3 
5 

34 
3 

21 

38 
7 
9 

15 

15 
68 
41 
33 
46 

27 
35 

121 
94 

171 

67 
13 
10 
23 
67 


200 
460 
635 
975 
440 

950 
330 

300 
435 
614 

580 
805 
575 
050 

600 
805 
450 
700 

080 
300 
900 
400 

175 
725 
410 
300 

550 
300 
020 
850 
135 

895 
500 
600 
350 
500 
000 

500 
445 
890 

875 

300 
100 
450 
915 
040 

965 
025 
385 
750 
570 

400 
950 
950 
950 
800 

475 
331 
650 
200 
809 

675 

852 
368 
860 
930 

475 
910 
500 
700 
005 

700 
555 
166 
702 
700 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PEOPEBTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


16 
2 
6 


9 
5 

11 
4 

7 

7 
3 
3 
1 

1 
4 

5 
13 

14 
5 
3 
2 

8 

10 

2 


5 
10 
10 

9 
14 

^ 

11 
3 

7 


6 
18 
24 


4 
3 


4 
4 


1 
2 
4 

6 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


Value  of 


Number 
reporting.;  report«»- 


5 

2 

1 
1 
6 
2 
2 

2 
3 

10 
6 

12 

2 

2 

11 

13 

16 

5 
3 
2 
3 
4 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


$2,197 
700 

195 


1,340  ; 
1,087  ' 

2,385; 
215  ' 

889  I 

125  I 
64  ' 

615  I 

50 

I 

156  I 

204  I 

10,629  ' 

1,583  I 

1,474  I 

^   496  ' 

32  I 

2.945  1 
1,240 
230 


15,304 
12,700 
1,477 
5,217  i 
8,774  : 

3,235  ' 
8,736  1 
675  ; 
2,835 


43,000 

5.532 
12.003 
51,890 

25,988 

735 
135 


205  I 
175  ! 


200 

76 

283 

397 


2,250 
65 

30 

82 

1,150 

650 

550 

1,850 
212 
2,490 
1,080 
1,424 

175 

115 

3,645 

1,760 

11,310 

1,555 

185 

61 

96 

6,000 


2 
1 

3 
1 


1 
3 


1 
1 


1 


3  ' 
1  ' 

4  , 

1 
3  I 
2 
2 
3 


2 


2 
1 


1750 


1,550 
500 

4,400 
300 


500 
3,700 

1,700 


580 

300 
1,000 


5,000 


3,150 
950 

4,800 

6,700 
2,000 
1,250 
1,500 


2,700 
5.200 
3,000 


150 


1,000 


75 
2,300 


900 


l.:iOO 
1,500 

500 


2  1            3,000 

7  1            8, 150  1 

1                   1 

1              2,000 
1               1,000 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

of  organi- 

of Sunday 

of  officers 

zations 

schools 

and 

reporting. 

reported. 

teachers. 

11 

11 

99 

1,011 

50 

51 

251 

2.045 

28 

29 

171 

1.190 

18 

19 

71 

954 

13 

13 

85 

626 

44 

44 

250 

2.238 

32 

32 

215 

1,266 

76 

76 

342 

5,995 

30 

30 

122 

1,087 

40 

41 

170 

1.626 

27 

33 

161 

1,759 

39 

39 

214 

1,519 

25 

25 

145 

835 

26 

26 

132 

1,100 

25 

25 

81 

670 

18 

20 

68 

650 

29 

29 

144 

1.093 

60 

61 

364 

4,197 

69 

70 

328 

3,105 

22 

22 

100 

915 

18 

18 

65 

929 

25 

25 

94 

1,068 

73 

75 

374 

2,994 

30 

30 

122 

1,652 

22 

25 

126 

1,420 

7 

7 

28 

245 

24 

24 

173 

1,3U 

29 

29 

134 

764 

35 

35 

206 

1.221 

38 

38 

214 

1,147 

45 

45 

276 

1,468 

30 

30 

179 

1,130 

24 

24 

147 

909 

17 

17 

96 

502 

20 

20 

112 

798 

10 

10 

46 

260 

1 

1 

14 

125 

8 

8 

60 

360 

25 

25 

149 

1,666 

34 

34 

296 

2,135 

11 

11 

90 

619 

32 

32 

227 

1,506 

20 

23 

133 

1,065 

11 

11 

77 

387 

29 

31 

171 

1,633 

32 

35 

204 

1,423 

22 

22 

116 

1.196 

13 

13 

85 

431 

14 

14 

51 

644 

22 

22 

93 

1,058 

34 

34 

237 

1,853 

34 

34 

268 

2,166 

9 

9 

51 

307 

10 

10 

49 

432 

25 

26 

199 

1,742 

5 

5 

30 

350 

18 

19 

144 

1,365 

50 

50 

259 

2,518 

12 

13 

71 

715 

13 

13 

82 

467 

17 

17 

121 

850 

11 

11 

87 

590 

65 

67 

455 

3.897 

41 

43 

284 

2,572 

43 

43 

274 

2.216 

52 

55 

294 

2,549 

27 

28 

191 

1.780 

40 

41 

269 

3,020 

70 

72 

513 

5,527 

60 

69 

371 

3,970 

57 

61 

494 

5,032 

58 

59 

449 

3,950 

15 

15 

77 

757 

22 

23 

102 

574 

24 

27 

174 

1,184 

38 

38 

387 

3,641 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES    AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  190&— Continued. 


STATE  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


North  CaToUnfr— Continued. 

Western  Union 

Yadkin 

Yadkin  Valley 

Zion 

Unassociated 

Ohio: 

Eastern  Union 

Northern 

Providence 

Western  Union 

Oklahoma: 

Central  Wayland 

Chickasaw 

Collate 

Creek 

Eastern  Oklahoma 

North  Central 

N<»theastem 

Oklahoma. 

Sou  th  Cen  tral 

Southeastern 

Southwestern  Creek  and  Seminole 

Western 

Oregon: 

Unassociated 

Pennsylvania: 

Allegheny 

Keystone 

Union 

Youghiogheny 

Unassociated 

Rhode  Island: 

Unassociated 

South  Carolina: 

Antloch 

Ashley 

Beaver  Creek 

Berea. 

Bethlehem 

Black  River 

Bright  Light 

Central 

Charleston  Pilgrim 

Enoree  River 

Enoree  River,  North 

Four  Mile 

Gethsemane 

Kingston  Lake 

Little  Pee  Dee 

Little  River 

LovelvHiU 

Macedonia 

Mount  Calvary 

Mount  Canaan 

Mount  Carmel 

Mount  Olive 

Nasarene 

New  Ashley 

New  Enoree 

New  Zion 

North  Augusta 

North  Pacolet 

Oolenoy  River 

Orangeburg  County 

Pacolet  River 

Pee  Dee 

Reedy  River 

RIdeeHill 

Rocky  River 

Rosa  Spring 

St.  Matthew 

St.  Paul 

St.  Vaughnsville 

Sandy  River 

Savannah  Valley 

Seneca  River 

Simmons  Ridge 

Spartanburg 

Spring  Grove 

Storm  Branch 

Thicketv  Mountain 

Tiger  River 

Tumbling  Shoals 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


15 
19 
15 
25 
2 

52 
11 
32 
64 

34 
34 
35 
45 

20 

22 

23 

5 

11 
15 
23 
37 


41 
6 

20 
11 
27 


8 

107 

16 

12 

27 

28 

19 

3 

23 
16 

11 
8 
70 
23 
24 

31 
21 
18 
13 
22 

56 
16 
23 
51 
17 

27 

14 

3 

9 

37 

28 
76 
11 
15 
32 

5 

8 
7 

10 
45 

22 
26 
38 
15 
7 


VALUE  OF  CHUBCH 
PBOPKRTT. 


Number  I 
oforgani-i      Value 

cations  I  reported, 
reporting. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PEOPEETY. 


23 
16 

20  j| 
27  II 


15 
19 
15 
25 
1 

45 

8 

30 

60 

32 
34 
35 
45 

16 

19 

23 

4 

9 
13 
22 
28 


34 
6 

16 
8 

21 


8 

105 

16 

12 

27 

2? 
19 
3 
23 
16 

11 
8 
70 
23 
24 

31 
21 
18 
12 
22 

55 
16 
23 
50 
17 

26 

14 

3 

9 

37 

28 
75 
11 
15 
32 

5 
8 
7 
9 
45 

22 
26 
38 
15 

7 

23 
16 
20 
27 


$9,900 
8,255 
5,020 

14,700 
2,500 

235,420 
19,975 
32,650 

284,726 

11,867 
23.250 
22,595 
23,855 

19,765 

29,150 

8,400 

750 

2,815 

4,394 

15,675 

16,950 

15,000 

278,100 

192,500 

221,900 

39,000  I 

134,800 

I 

5,000 

2,560  I 

100,937 

16,760 

11,735 

24,626 

I 

23,650  , 
15,400  ! 
2,600  I 
25,840  ; 
72,700 

11,300  i 

5,050  ' 

139,560  I 

6,541  : 

12,050 

48,865 
13,550 
11,600  * 
14,550 
17,800 

33,400 
11,875 
15,450 
25,910 
18,600 

10,230 
10,100  I 
12.500 
8,350 
61,475 

37,565 
86,200 
10,200 
24.900 
81,475 

6,700 
2,650 
2,050 
7.200  ■ 
47,460  I 

14,600 
26,925 
47,700 
15.700 
8,500 

15,850 
15,650 
34,960 
38,200 


I  Number  I 

of  organ!- 1 

!  cations  { 

reporting. 


V\ 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


11 
4 
8 

19 

9 
5 
8 
7 

2 
5 


2 

10 

4 


21 
4 
7 
6 

11 


3 

25 

2 

1 

1 

6 


10 
3 


4 

4 
1 

12 
5 
1 
1 
4 

5 
6 
3 
15 
5 


1| 
31 


4 

10 
1 


7 
2 


3 
11 

5 
2 
6 
6 


$100 
130 


365 


18,670 
6,290 
2,900 

29,064 

522 

738 

411 

1,245 

2,825 
696 


50 

1,443 

830 

1,200 

51,324 
49,100 
21,150 
12.425 
37,014 

4,000 

910 

6,797 

750' 

25 

5 

833 


1.245 
5,800 

327 


3,690 

76 

175 

2,021 

94 

257 

150 

1,040 

840 

878 

50 

4,337 

735 

31 


160 


1,640 

390 

1,600 

18 


4,375 
200 


100 
1,501 

243 

38 

1,100 

609 


PABSONAOES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHX7BCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  i    y  .        - 
oforgani-'    ^**"®o» 
Jati^     parsonages 

re^Jrting.    '^P^^^' 


ji  Number  |  Number    Number 
of  organi-  of  Sunday  of  officers 
cations  I  schools  !      and 
reporting.'  reported.  \  teachers. 


10 
1 
1 
6 

1 
2 


3 
2 
2 


1 
4 


2 
2 


2 
2 


2 
3 


$13,600 

750 

300 

3,950 

500 
2,000 


8,000 
9,900 
6,800 


4,000  / 

I, 


15  I 
2,800 


1,300 
600 


1,250 
3,600 


960 


1,660 


2,500 
1,800 


2,300 


600 


600 


2 

260 
50 

1 

t     

1 

1 

50 

1 

12 
16 
13 
25 
1 

48 
11 
32 
67 

27 
33 
35 
45 

17 

21 

23 

6 

10 
16 
22 
30 


39 
6 
20 
11 
27 


8 

103 

16 

12 

27 

26 
19 
3 
21 
16 

11 
8 
68 
23 
24 

31 
21 
18 
12 
22 

54 
16 
23 
49 
16 

27 

14 

3 

8 

37 

24 
74 
11 
16 
31 

6 
8 
7 
9 
44 

21 
24 
38 
14 

7 

23 
16 
20 
26 


13 
16 
14 
27 
1 

51 
11 
32 
57 

30 
34 
36 
45 

17 

21 

23 

6 

10 
16 
22 
30 

1 

39 
6 
20 
11 
27 


8 

104 

16 

12 

29 

26 
19 
3 
24 
17 

11 
10 
68 
23 
24 

32 
21 
20 
12 
26 

54 
16 
23 
51 
16 

27 

14 

3 

8 

37 


6 
8 
7 
9 
46 

21 
26 
40 
14 

7 

25 
16 
20 
26 


93 
122 

68 
187 

13 

412 

70 

198 

473 

146 
173 
203 
226 

91 

137 

97 

22 

67 

75 

116 

169 


323 
93 

181 
68 

220 


24 

668 

100 

87 

208 

150 
118 
19 
161 
133 

69 

42 

467 

121 

128 

271 
108 
126 
83 
149 

314 
101 
125 
233 
114 

172 
66 
26 
42 

226 


30 
31 
36 
59 
277 

116 

159 

241 

80 

44 

178 

67 

163 

249 


24 

124 

76 

476 

11 

84 

16 

98 

34 

279 

Number 

of 
scholars. 


1,310 
960 
646 

1,896 
160 

3,144 

470 

1,268 

3,274 

966 
1,220 
1,629 
1,606 

577 

1,640 

409 

109 

347 
460 
944 
917 

30 

2,599 
1,747 
1,999 
469 
1,877 

28 

338 
6,358 
1,166 
1,250 
2,436 

1,423 

979 

160 

2,060 

1,635 

603 
463 

5,260 
806 

1,623 

2,659 
816 

1,752 
935 

2,485 

3,788 
866 
1,166 
1,908 
1,182 

1,594 
800 
236 
316 

2,665 

1,712 
6,833 
771 
1,130 
3,119 

619 
292 
282 
462 

2,717 

1,000 

1,463 

2,477 

918 

501 

2,144 

729 

1,127 

2,406 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906— Continued. 


STATE  AND  AS80CUTI0N. 


Bouth  Carolina— Continued. 

Union 

Wateree,  Lower 

Wateree.  Upper .■ . . 

Unassociated 

Tennessee: 

Bethel-East  Tennessee 

Browns  Creek 

Buena  Vista 

Cuml>erland  River,  Middle  Tennessee,  and 
South  Kentucky 

Duck  River 


East  Fork 

Elk  River 

Farmers  Indian  Creek 

Friendship 

Little  Fork,  North  Tennessee,  and  Mount 
Zion 


VALUE  or  CHtJBCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Little  Zlon 

Loudon 

Mississippi  Valley 

Nashville  City 

New  Tennessee  River. 


North  Chlckamauga  and  Chattanooga. 

Obion  River 

Pleasant  Grove 

Richland  Creek 

Richland  District 


Riverside  Union. 

Smith  Fork 

Stone  River 

Tennessee  River. 
West  Tennessee. 


West  Tennessee,  Central 

West  Tennessee,  East  Arkansas,  and  North 

Mississippi 

Zlon 

Unassociated 

Texas: 

American 

Bowen,  General 

Bowen,  No.  2 

Central,  No.  1 

Central,  No.  2 


Cypress 

East  Texas 

East  Texas-Bethel 

Emanuel 

Friendship 


Goodhope,  Western . 

Guadalupe 

Hopewell 

La  Grange 

La  Grange,  West. . . 


Lebanon 

Lincoln,  SouUiem 

Lone  Star 

Mount  Zlon 

Mount  Zlon,  East  Texas. 


Mount  Zlon,  Lively  Hope. 

New  Home,  No.  1 

New  Home,  No.  2 

New  Light 

North 


Northeast 

Northwestern.. 
Old  Landmark. 

Palestine 

Rltt^r  Lake 


Robertson  County.. 

Sabine  Valley 

St.  John 

St.  John  Landmark . 
St.  Paul 


South 

Southwestern  Central , 

Texas- Louisiana 

Trinity  Valley 

Twentieth  Century. . . 


Union 

Unity 

West 

Willow  Grove. 
Zlon 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


22 

55 

53 

4 

24 
23 
14 

49 
29 

31 
41 
15 
35 

20 

10 
18 
35 
13 
9 

26 
57 
25 
31 
10 

18 
12 
57 
21 

68 

33 

38 

18 
8 

56 
46 
22 
14 
58 

34 
92 
31 
30 
65 

59 
42 
16 
66 
27 

20 
26 
15 
64 
19 

34 
33 

7 
12 
49 

43 
66 
39 
24 
25 

11 
50 
66 
17 
17 

41 
48 
67 
55 
19 

34 
38 
14 
24 
70 


Value 
reported. 


22 

$10, 

55 

60, 

53 

38, 

4 

1, 

22 

12, 

22 

10, 

14 

6. 

45 

31, 

28 

29, 

31 

40, 

41 

27, 

15 

8, 

35 

47, 

19 

15, 

10 

43, 

18 

14, 

33 

20. 

13 

12, 

8 

2, 

23 

36, 

57 

46, 

25 

34, 

31 

26, 

10 

6, 

18 

32, 

11 

5, 

67 

210, 

19 

5, 

65 

192, 

32 

26, 

36 

245, 

18 

11, 

8 

36, 

55 

50, 

35 

53, 

19 

7, 

14 

22, 

56 

44, 

34 

30, 

90 

71, 

31 

25, 

29 

11, 

59 

59, 

57 

50, 

39 

67, 

16 

12, 

62 

47, 

25 

13, 

20 

12, 

26 

23, 

13 

4, 

57 

53, 

19 

9, 

31 

19, 

32 

17, 

7 

4, 

12 

11, 

46 

62, 

43 

34, 

65 

106, 

38 

61, 

24 

19, 

22 

6, 

10 

3, 

47 

^' 

66 

81. 

14 

^  13, 

17 

13, 

37 

14, 

48 

50, 

67 

85, 

44 

32, 

18 

15, 

28 

29, 

37 

32. 

14 

13, 

23 

14, 

70 

82, 

730 
075 
380 
290 

725 
835 
625 

280 
350 

970 
020 
300 
475 

000 

300 
700 
133 
560 
175 

300 
320 
650 
225 
475 

350 
150 
900 
345 
597 

925 

600 
075 
200 

825 
235 
500 
550 
680 

260 
875 
600 
6C0 
048 

345 
490 
300 
792 
670 


480 
700 
850 
951 
730 

298 
000 
375 
125 
100 

790 
400 
350 
180 
700 

975 
825 
650 
400 
520 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1 

7 
7 


10 
2 

2 
2 
3 
2 

3 

1 


7 
2 


3 
6 
1 
4 


11 

2 

16 


4 
1 
3 


Amount 

of debt 

reported. 


S21 
866 
940 


60 

"'ioo' 

1,908 
35 

57 

60 

710 

250 

312 

2,000 


PARSONAGES. 


831 
165 


2,500 

1.166 

40 

337 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


500 


14,825 

275 

13,035 

781 

11,650 

100 

2,500 


9 

18 
3 

1 

984 
3,569 
1,282 

123 

5 

5 

15 

5 

5 

132 

552 

2,044 

1,113 

982 

9 
2 
2 
1 
10 

2,239 

679 

821 

30 

6,813 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


1 
2 


1 
1 
1 

i 


1 

2 


5 
6' 
1 
6 


1 
2 
7 


1350 


650 


600 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


500 
850 


200 

200 

1,000 

"356 


300 
900 


5,950 


12,600 

300 

7,500 


1,200  l| 


400 

350 

3,950 


2 
2 

1,000 
425 

2 

1,500 

22 

55 

63 

3 

20 
21 
14 

45 
28 

31 
40 
15 
34 

20 

10 
18 
34 
13 
6 

26 
56 
25 
28 
8 

17 
12 
56 
21 
64 

32 

38 

18 

8 

44 

38 
19 
14 
53 

33 
89 
31 
27 
52 

52 
41 
16 
58 
23 

20 
20 
14 
56 
19 

21 

31 

7 

12 

48 

43 

65 
36 
23 
20 

11 
50 
64 
16 
16 

32 
39 
66 
44 

16 

32 
37 
14 
23 

67 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


22 

55 

53 

3 

21 
21 
14 

47 
28 

31 
40 
15 
35 

20 

10 
18 
34 
13 
6 

26 
57 
25 

28 
8 

17 
12 
67 
21 
64 

34 

38 

18 
8 

47 
38 
19 
14 
53 

33 
93 
33 
27 
54 

52 
42 
16 
58 
23 

20 
20 
14 
59 
19 

21 
31 
7 
12 
50 

43 
66 
36 
26 
20 

11 
50 
67 
16 
17 

32 
39 

77 
45 
16 

32 
38 
14 
23 
67 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


147 

335 

408 

15 

98 
105 

47 

269 
127 

174 

213 

50 

155 

106 

69 
67 
180 
71 
22 

128 
344 
132 
131 
24 

74 
55 

388 
79 

470 

146 

180 
74 
64 

258 
245 
83 
100 
312 

195 
516 
185 
141 
293 

263 
233 
87 
300 
120 

84 
96 
69 
283 
93 

107 

145 

28 

37 

257 

234 
352 
239 
152 
98 

58 

264 

419 

85 

65 

126 
265 
571 
264 
105 

154 
173 
60 
108 
333 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


1,066 

6,322 
125 

781 

1,054 

282 

1,859 

862 

1,197 

1,229 

397 

1,613 

669 

663 
521 
1,103 
492 
110 

1,336 
2,038 
1,130 
1,265 
220 

710 
335 

3,106 
481 

4,883 

1,094 

2,060 
722 
603 

1,744 

2,476 

720 

820 

2,417 

1,724 
5,056 
1^504 
844 
2,499 

2,021 
1,975 

756 
2,133 

680 

544 
653 
384 
2,752 
637 

729 

1,073 

250 

483 

2,332 

1,514 
3,154 
2,758 
1,318 
669 

386 

1,615 

4,784 

712 

651 

849 
2,278 
4,977 
1,666 

744 

1,106 

1,963 

275 

638 

3,000 


NATIONAL  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906— Continued. 


8TATB  AND  ASSOf  UnON. 


Texas — Continued . 

ZlonHIII 

Zion  Progressive. . 

Zion  Rest 

Unassociated 

Virginia: 

Amelia  Protective . 

Banister 

Berean  Valley 

Bethany 

Blues  tone 


Cherrystone. 
Clinch  River. 
Cornerstone.. 

Harmon  V 

Hasadian 


James  River... 

Lebanon 

Macedonia 

Mattaponi 

Koriblk  Union. 


Northampton.. 

Northern 

Northern  Neck. 

Pamunkey 

Peaks  of  Otter. 


Piedmont 

Pig  River 

Roekfish 

Schaeffer  Memorial . 
Shiloh 


Slate  River 

Southside-Rappahannock. 

Staunton  River 

Sunnjrside 

Tidewater  Peninsula 


Tuckahoe 

Valley 

Way  land  Blue  Ridge. 

Unassoclated 

Washington: 

Unassoclated 

West  Vireinia: 

Flat  Top 

Mount  Oil  vet 

Mount  Zion 

New  River  Valley.... 

Tygart  Valley 


YALUK  OF  CHUBCH 
PROPEBTT. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


22 

21 

17 

3 

IS 
26 
63 
117 
51 

50 
13 
32 
20 
36 

12 
35 
24 
60 
71 

19 
102 
29 
10 
19 

40 
19 
54 
30 
58 

38 
38 
20 
20 
60 

21 

83 

50 

5 


45 

28 

12 

58 

8 


22 

20 

13 

3 

15 
26 
62 
117 
51 

49 
12 
29 
20 
36 

12 
35 
20 
68 
71 

18 
89 
29 
10 
18 

40 
17 
54 
29 
56 

38 
38 
20 
20 
56 


Value 
reported. 


127,450 

18,575 

8,850 

776 

11,075 
43,700 
97,375 
190,712 
43,959 

90,994 
17,250 
21,920 
18,695 
164,040 

12,050 

32,300 

22.300 

152,050 

327,935 

39,200 
120,785 
53,925 
13,215 
15,450 

39,535 
7,325 

44, 010 
106,300 
308,550 

34,350 
67,730 
17,260 
18,550 
208,400  . 


DEBT  ON  CHXTBCH 
FBOPEBTT. 


^JS£?f  Amount 

i?fS?.  of  debt 

eations  mnorted 

reporting.  'epo"«i- 


PABSONAOES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHXTBCH  OBOANOATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


21 

17,620 

82 

179,280 

50 

40,850 

5 

7,800 

6 

19,600 

39 

50,460 

16 

66,371 

12 

28,220 

40 

57,125 

6 

8,750 

4 

5 

2 

12 

19 

8 
18 
3 
3 
2 

7 
2 
4 
9 
7 

2 
6 
3 
4 
13 

1 

15 
3 
1 


12 
3 
5 

10 
3 


905 

527 

200 

22,993 

19,750 

2,663 
7,961 

340 
1,585 

825 

1,314 

18 

425 

4,975 

12,630 

40 

379 

190 

710 

37,961 

300 

27,019 

810 

700 

1,475 

2,022 
6,550 
2,555 
3,173 
1,025 


u 


voiii«  nf    !  Number    Number  i  Number 
reponea.    reporting.'  reported. '  teachers. 


T 

2 

910 

, 

1 

2 

2 
1 
1 


750 
3,200 

1,850 
150 
250 


3 
3 
3 


1,250 
4,400 
1,160 


1,000 


8 


9,200 


2 
3 
2 
1 


500 

10,200 

3,000 

300 


50 
10 
22 
19 
36 

12 
34 
23 
59 
68 

18 
94 
29 
10 
19 

38 
15 
53 
30 
52 

38 
38 
17 
19 
57 

19 

82 

49 

5 


50 
11 
25 
21 
39 

12 
S9 
23 
64 
70 

20 
95 
41 
11 
19 

40 
15 
66 
31 
69 

41 
43 
17 
19 
58 

19 

83 

49 

6 


45 

46 

28 

29 

12 

13 

54 

54 

6 

r      6 

133 

106 
67 
18 

91 

203 

364 

1,045 

308 

341 
52 
147 
134 
365 

70 
206 
107 
392 
612 

142 
561 
310 
66 
136 

236 
88 
352 
211 
644 

192 
288 
101 
128 
406 

106 

669 

270 

33 

25 

301 
177 

93 
299 

31  , 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


1,203 

1,140 

418 

77 

1,007 
1,707 
2,628 
9,484 
2,821 

3,421 
656 

1,100 
1,060 
3,203 

580 
1,684 
1,017 
3,845 
6,906 

1,090 

4,054 

2,014 

720 

065 

1,786 
646 
2,820 
2,007 
5,023 

1,770 
2,647 
810 
1,237 
4,666 

1,000 

5,621 

1,768 

267 

126 

2,746 
1,356 

476 
2,144 

136 


GENERAL  SIX  PRINCIPLE  BAPTISTS. 


HISTORY. 


In  the  records  of  the  early  Baptist  churches  in 
England  there  are  numerous  references  to  a  discus- 
sion on  the  quaUfications  for  church  fellowship, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  ''laying  on  of  hands/' 
included  in  the  list  of  foundation  ''principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ/'  given  in  Hebrews  vi,  1,  2.  The 
General  (Arminian)  Baptists  considered  it  essential, 
and  included  it  in  the  ceremony  of  admission  to  the 
church,  immediately  after  baptism.  The  Particular 
(Calvinistic)  Baptists  did  not  so  consider  it. 

With  the  organization  of  Baptist  churches  in  Amer- 
ica, the  same  question  came  up  and  agitated  the  church 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of 
members  withdrew  and  in  1653  organized  what  was 
known  as  the  General  Six  Principle  Baptist  Church, 
the  six  principles  being  those  mentioned  in  the  above 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:    Repentance, 


faith,  baptisms,  laying  on  of  hands,  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  eternal  judgment.  Other  churches 
were  organized  on  the  same  basis,  and  in  time  two 
conferences  were  formed,  one  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Conference  has  only  a  few  churches  remaining, 
the  strength  of  the  denomination  being  now  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Conference.  These  conferences  are 
members  of  an  international  body  entitled  "The  Old 
Baptist  Union  in  all  the  World,''  which  is  represented 
by  an  international  council,  consisting  of  a  bishop  of 
the  union,  an  international  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and 
representatives  elected  by  the  churches  in  the  diflFer- 
ent  countries.  This  council  has  authority  to  act  in 
all  "matters  relating  to  the  world-wide  union  or 
extension  minutes,"  but  the  churches  in  each  country 
or  state  manage  their  own  internal  affairs  without 
interference  from  the  international  council  or  from 
the  churches  of  any  other  country  or  state. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


DOCTRINE    AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  these  churches  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  Arminian  rather  than  the  Calvinistic  Baptists. 
Their  distinctive  feature  is  still  the  laying  on  of 
hands  when  members  are  received  into  the  church, 
not,  however,  as  a  mere  form,  but  as  a  sign  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  general  ecclesiastical  organization  corresponds 
to  that  of  other  Baptist  bodies.  The  individual  church 
is  independent  in  its  management,  electing  its  own 
officers  and  delegates.  The  conferences,  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  local  churches,  are  for  purposes  of 
fellowship,  and  their  decisions  have  only  a  general  ad- 
visory character,  although  when  a  question  has  been 
submitted  to  a  conference,  or  to  its  executive  com- 
mittee in  the  interval  between  the  meetings  of  the  con- 
ference, its  decision  is  regarded  as  final.  The  two 
conferences,  those  of  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  entirely  distinct,  although  they  interchange 
delegates  or  messengers  for  mutual  counsel.  Ordina- 
tion to  the  ministry  is  dependent  on  approval  of  a 
majorit}^  of  a  council  comprising  the  ordained  minis- 
ters of  a  conference,  not  less  than  two  ordained  minis- 
ters officiating. 

WORK. 

The  churches  employ  a  home  missionary,  who  visits 
the    different    communities,   especially    those   where 


there  are  no  regular  services.  This  work  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  forward  movement  committee,  which 
also  arranges  for  the  compensation  of  the  workers. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow,  and  show  16  organi- 
zations; of  these,  12  are  in  Rhode  Island  and  4  in 
Pennsylvania. 

There  are  2  conferences,  coincident  with  state  lines. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
685;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  14  organiza- 
tions, about  39  per  cent  are  males  and  61  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  14  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  2,870;  church  property  valued 
at  $19,450,  against  which  there  appears  no  debt; 
and  1  parsonage  valued  at  $1,500.  The  Sunday 
schools  number  9,  with  94  officers  and  teachers  and 
414  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  given  as  8. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  2  organizations,  252  communi- 
cants, and  $50  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Total  for  denomination ' 

North  Atlantic  division 

Rhode  Island 

Pennsylvania i 


16 


16 


12 
4 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


16 


16 


12 
4 


Total 

number 

reported. 


685 


685 


618 
67 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


14  ! 


14 


11 
3 


Sex. 


Male. 


251 


251 


223 

28 


Female. 


398 


398 


365 
33 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Number 
of  church 
I  I  edifices 

Church  I  Hails,  imported, 
edifices.  '    etc.    ' 


13 


1  ; 


14 


13 


10 
3 


14 


11 
3 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


13 


2,870 


13 


10 
3 


2,807 


1,760 
1,103 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


VALUE-  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

Total    !| 

number  [  > 

oforgani-J  Number  i 
zations.    ioforgani-1      Value 

,1   zations   {  reported. 

I^reportlng. 


Total  for  denomination . 

North  Atlantic  division 

Rhode  Island 

Pennsylvania 


16 


13 


$19,450 


16 


13 


19,450 


12 
4 


10  , 
3 


15,400 
4,050 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
oforgani- 

,«^'Sg.;  report^' 


Amount 
of  debt 


Number     y  ,        , 

oforgani-'    ^^'"®  *»* 

.«♦?«««     parsonages 

zations   I  reDorted 

reporting.    ^P^^^^- 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
'of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


$1,500 


9 


Number  i  Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools  I      and 
reported,  teachers. 


9 


94 


1,500 


9 


9 


94 


1,500 


8 
1 


8 
1 


90 
4 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


414 


414 


384 
30 


SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS. 
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SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS. 


HISTORY. 


From  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Christian  Church 
there  have  been  those  who  claimed,  in  respect  to  the 
Sabbath,  that  Christ  simply  discarded  the  false  re- 
strictions with  which  the  Pharisees  had  burdened  and 
perverted  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  that  otherwise  He 
preserved  it  in  its  full  significance.  Accordingly,  they 
have  held  that  loyalty  to  the  law  of  God  and  to  the 
ordinances  of  Christ  required  continuance  of  the  ob- 
servance of  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath.  Gath- 
ered in  scattered  communities,  and  frequently  suffer- 
ing severe  persecution,  even  at  the  hands  of  Christians, 
for  their  supposed  adherence  to  ^'Judaic''  or  "legal'' 
customs,  these  believers  are  regarded  by  the  modem 
Seventh-day  Baptists  as  the  links  which  connect  them 
with  Christ  and  the  New  Testament  Church.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  learn  the  exact  facts  concerning  them, 
owing  partly  to  the  lack  of  definite  records,  partly  to 
the  not  always  accurate  accounts  that  have  been 
handed  down  by  hostile  historians,  it  is  claimed  that 
among  them  in  the  earlier  days  were  the  sects  known 
as  Nazarenes,  Cerinthians,  and  Hypsistari,  and  later 
certain  commui^ities  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses. 

At  the  time  of  the  English  Reformation,  when  the 
Bible  was  accepted  as  the  supreme  authority  on  all 
questions  of  faith  and  conduct,  the  question  of  the 
Sabbath  again  came  to  the  front,  and  a  considerable 
number  forsook  the  observance  of  Sunday  and  accepted 
the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath.  Among  the  earlier 
Seventh-day  Baptists  in  England  were  some  of  the 
prominent  followers  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  one  of  them, 
Hon.  Thomas  Bampfield,  being  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Others  were  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlen, 
royal  physician;  Nathaniel  Bailey,  compiler  of  Bailey's 
Dictionary  and  editor  of  classical  text-books;  William 
Tempest;  and  William  Henry  Black.  Fourteen  Seventh- 
day  Baptist  churches  were  soon  established  in  different 
parts  of  England,  the  earliest  being  the  Mill  Yard  and 
Pinner's  Hall  churches  in  London.  The  former  appar- 
ently had  its  origin  in  1617,  though  the  earliest  records 
have  been  lost  by  fire. 

In  1664  Stephen  Mumford,  a  Seventh-day  Baptist, 
came  from  London  and  settled  at  Newport,  R.  I.  His 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  soon  attracted  attention, 
and  several  members  of  the  Newport  church  adopted 
his  views  and  practices,  though  they  did  not  change 
their  church  relation  until  1671,  when,  after  corre- 
spondence with  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  church  in 
Bell  Lane,  London,  they  organized  the  first  Seventh- 
day  Baptist  church  in  America.  Other  organizations 
were  effected,  at  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1700,  with 
Abel  Noble  as  leader,  and  at  Piscataway,  Middlesex 
county,  N.  J.,  with  Edmund  Dunham  as  leader.  From 
these  three  centers,  Seventh-day  Baptist  churches  have 


been  established  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  also  from  one  of  these  communities 
that  the  impulse  came  for  the  founding  of  the  well- 
known  Ephrata  Community  of  German  Baptist  Breth- 
ren, resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  German  Sev- 
enth-day Baptists  in  1728. 

The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  American 
Seventh-day  Baptists  was  celebrated  on  December  21, 
1871,  and  in  commemoration  of  this,  a  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Memorial  Fund  was  elected 
and  chartered,  which  now  holds  trust  funds,  for  edu- 
cational and  other  denominational  work,  amounting 
to  $450,000. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  are  evangel- 
ical, and  belong  to  the  regular  Calvinistic  group  of  Bap- 
tists, being  distinguished  only  by  their  observance  of 
the  seventh  day  instead  of  the  first  day  as  the  Sab- 
bath. They  are  in  no  sense  "Judaizers*'  or  ''Legal- 
izers,"  but  believe  in  salvation  through  faith  alone, 
and  insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  not  as 
a  basis  of  salvation,  but  as  evidence  of  obedience  and 
conformity  to  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

Originally  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  were  restricted 
communionists,  and  invitations  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  given ''  to  members  of  churches  in  sister  relation. '' 
That  form  of  invitation  has,  by  common  consent,  grad- 
ually disappeared,  and  at  present  no  specific  invitation 
is  given  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  all  present  being  at 
liberty  to  partake  if  they  desire.  Neither  do  Seventh- 
day  Baptists  forbid  their  members  to  partake  of  the 
communion  in  other  churches  or  congregations,  the 
matter  being  left  to  the  private  judgment  of  each  in- 
dividual. Church  membership,  however,  is  granted 
only  to  those  who  have  been  immersed. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  were  at  first 
intensely   independent   congregationalists,    and    they 

I  have  continued  such  with  some  slight  modifications 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  useful  in  the  devel- 
opment of  denominational  life  and  work.  Each  local 
church  is  thus  independent  in  its  own  affairs,  and  all 
union  for  denominational  work  is  voluntary.     For  ad- 

I  ministrative  purposes  chiefly,  the  churches  are  organ- 
ized into  associations  and  a  general  conference,  which, 
however,  have  only  advisory  powers.  In  the  general 
conference  each  church  is  entitled  to  4  delegates  as  a 
church,  and  2  additional  delegates  for  each  25  mem- 
bers, while  members  of  the  four  denominational  socie- 

I  ties  mentioned  below,  if  present  at  the  conference,  are 
thereby  entitled  to  membership.     Churches  which  can 

j  not  be  represented  by  their  own  members  are  at  lib- 

I  erty  to  appoint,  as  their  delegates,  members  of  other 
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churches  which  are  in  full  and  regular  membership  in 
the  conference,  and  the  delegate  or  delegates  present 
from  any  church  are  entitled  to  cast  the  full  vote  to 
which  that  church  is  entitled  when  the  vote  is  taken 
by  churches. 

Applicants  for  church  membership  are  admitted  by 
a  vote  of  the  local  church,  generally  on  recommenda- 
tion by  a  permanent  committee  composed  of  the 
pastor  and  deacons  of  the  church.  The  local  church 
is  the  prime  authority  in  the  ordination  of  elders  and 
deacons,  but  of  late  years  the  associations  have  taken 
part  in  this  service  through  a  permanent  committee 
which  is  represented  in  each  council  called  by  the 
local  church.  Conference,  however,  upon  the  request 
of  a  church,  may  approve  or  disapprove  its  action  in 
the  name  of  the  denomination.  In  every  case,  how- 
ever, the  local  church  must  first  move  in  the  matter 
of  ordination  and  the  calling  of  a  council,  but  no 
church  has  the  right  to  ordain  or  recognize  such  ordi- 
nations for  other  churches  or  the  denomination. 

WORK. 

The  churches  carry  on  their  missionary  and  other 
activities  through  boards  or  societies  which  were 
originally  wholly  independent  of  the  general  confer- 
ence, though  their  members  were,  according  to  the 
constitutions  of  the  various  boards  and  societies,  also 
annual  members  of  the  general  conference.  In  form- 
ing a  more  compact  organization  in  order  to  bring 
the  societies  into  close  relations  with  the  general  con- 
ference, a  plan  has  been  adopted  by  which  the  boards 
of  the  incorporated  societies  are  nominated  by  the 
general  conference  and  elected  by  the  societies  at 
their  annual  meetings,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  their  charters.  The  societies  thus  organized 
are  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  carry- 
ing on  both  home  and  foreign  work;  the  Seventh-day 
Baptist  Sabbath  School  Board,  having  special  charge 
of  the  estabhshment  and  supervision  of  Bible  Schools ; 
the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Education  Society;  and  the 
American  Sabbath  Tract  Society,  which  is  both  the 
publishing  society  of  the  denomination  and,  in  a  sense, 
a  home  missionary  society  through  which  the  work  of 
Sabbath  reform  is  carried  on. 

A  missionary  spirit  has  always  been  characteristic 
of  the  denomination,  as  indicated  by  the  coming  of 
the  first  Seventh-day  Baptists  from  England  to 
America,  which  was  missionary  action  on  the  part 
of  the  churches  in  London,  England.  It  found  ex- 
pression at  a  very  early  period  in  '* yearly  meetings,'' 
which  were  essentially  missionary  gatherings.  As  the 
number  of  churches  grew  larger  and  they  were  more 
widely  spread,  the  sending  out  of  missionaries  by  the 
yearly  meetings  increased;  apd  it  was  chiefly  this 
missionary  spirit  which  led,  in  1802,  to  the  organiza- 


tion of  the  general  conference  for  the  special  purpose 
of  prosecuting  that  work  more  successfully.  For 
about  twenty  years  this  general  work  was  carried  on 
under  the  direct  management  of  the  conference, 
through  a  missionary  committee.  In  1828  the 
American  Seventh-day  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
was  organized,  with  membership,  both  annual  and 
life,  upon  a  financial  basis.  Subsequently  modifica- 
tions took  place,  including  the  organization  of  the 
Hebrew  Missionary  Society  for  work  among  the  Jews. 
In  1843  the  word  ''American''  was  dropped  from  the 
name,  and  in  1846  the  present  organization  was  com- 
pleted and  incorporated  as  the  Seventh-day  Baptist 
Missionary  Society. 

During  the  year  1906  this  society  conducted  home 
mission  work  through  27  missionary  pastors  and 
workers  and  4  general  missionaries,  serving  and 
assisting  in  various  ways  38  churches,  at  an  expense 
of  about  $8,000. 

In  the  foreign  field  the  same  organization  has  had 
charge  of  work  in  China,  Africa,  Holland,  and  Java. 
An  enterprise  carried  on  for  a  time  in  Palestine  was 
broken  up  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. The  mission  in  China,  begun  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  is  still  carried  pn  with  increas- 
ing vigor.  The  diflFerent  departments  there — evangel- 
istic, missionary,  medical,  hospital,  and  educational — 
are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Shanghai 
Seventh-day  Baptist  Missionary  Association,  which  is 
practically  a  branch  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society.  The  work  in  Java  is  under  the  di- 
rect care  of  the  churches  in  Holland,  though  it  re- 
ceives considerable  financial  support  from  the  United 
States.  The  report  of  the  foreign  work  of  the  Seventh- 
day  Baptist  churches  for  1906  shows  7  stations,  9 
American  missionaries  and  19  native  workers;  6 
churches  with  235  members;  7  schools  with  150 
scholars;  2  hospitals,  in  which  2,692  patients  were 
treated;  1  asylum  with  150  to  200  inmates;  property 
valued  at  $25,000;  and  a  total  amount  of  $5,400  con- 
tributed by  the  churches  for  the  work  during  the  year. 
There  are  also  2  Seventh-day  Baptist  churches  in  Hol- 
land, which  carry  on  missionary  work  and  together 
conduct  a  magazine  which  is  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sabbath  Tract  Society  in  the  United  States. 

The  organization  of  special  societies  for  promoting 
education  began  in  1834  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  conference.  At  first  academies  were  estab- 
lished, and  later  a  system  of  graded  schools  was  de- 
veloped. The  Seventh-day  Baptist  Education  Society 
took  its  present  form  in  1852,  and  although  directly 
connected  with  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  acts 
for  the  entire  denomination.  Two  other  colleges,  at 
Milton,  Wis.,  and  at  Salem,  W.  Va.,  are  identified 
with  the  denomination.  The  returns  for  the  three  for 
1906  show  48  teachers,  572  students,  and  property 
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and  endowments  valued  at  about  $752,000.  The 
amount  contributed  dining  the  year  through  the  Edu- 
cation Society  is  given  as  $5,202. 

Among  other  organizations,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent is  the  Woman's  Board  for  Rehgious  Work,  or- 
ganized in  1884,  and  doing  excellent  service  along  in- 
dustrial, missionary,  educational,  and  Sabbath  reform 
lines. 

Organized  denominational  Sabbath  school  work  was 
begim  in  1836,  although  Sabbath  schools  were  already 
in  existence  in  various  churches,  one  at  least  having 
been  organized  as  early  as  1740  by  the  German  Sev- 
enth-day Baptists  at  Ephrata,  Pa.  Previous  to  1870, 
Sabbath  school  boards  were  appointed  by  the  various 
associations,  and  carried  forward  systematic  work 
along  this  hne  within  their  various  boundaries.  In 
that  year  the  general  conference  appointed  a  denomi- 
national Sabbath  school  board,  which  is  incorporated 
and  has  charge  of  the  general  work,  including  Sab- 
bath school  literature. 

The  first  Young  People's  Christian  Endeavor  socie- 
ties were  formed  in  1884,  three  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement  imder  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark,  at 
Portland,  Me. ;  and  within  a  brief  period  thereafter,  a 
larger  percentage  of  Seventh-day  Baptist  churches  had 
organized  these  societies  than  of  any  other  denomi- 
nation. In  1906  there  were  46  societies  with  1,896 
members.     They  are  identified  with  the  denomination 


through  a  Young  People's  Executive  Board  appointed 
by  the  general  conference. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  by  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,. the  denomination  has  77 
organizations  in  6  associations,  located  in  19  states. 
More  than  one-half  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division 
and  27  are  in  New  York. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
8,381;  of  these,  as  shown  by  70  organizations,  about 
41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per  cent  females.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  71 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edi- 
fices of  19,400;  church  property  valued  at  $292,250, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,942; 
and  39  parsonages  valued  at  $69,440.  The  Sabbath 
schools  reported  number  68,  with  843  oiBScers  and 
teachers  and  5,117  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  in  the  denomination  is 
given  as  90.     The  number  of  licentiates  is  not  known. 

As  compared  with  the  rep6rt  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  29  organizations  and  762  com- 
municants, but  an  increase  of  $26,990  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR 

MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OP  WORSrap. 

STATl. 

Number 
'  of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

1 

Number 
of  church 
!  edifices 
reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

* 

3,312 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

10  4nn 

Total  tor  denomination 

77 

76 

8,381               70 

4,708 

69 

7 

71 

69 

yiv                ._,  .__ 

North  Atlantic  division 

43  . 

42 

4,967               38 

1,921 

2,784 

40 

3 

42 

40           11.200 

Rhode  Island 

6 
I 
27 
4 
5 

9 

6 
1 
26 
4 
5 

9 

1,080 

38 

2,926 

6 

1 

22 

485 

12 

1,055 

299 

70 

290 

595  ' 

26 

1,609 

436 

118 

395 

6    

1    

6 
1 
26 
5 
4 

9 

6            1,800 
1                200 

ronnfv'ticnt .......     

New  York 

25 
4 

2 

25  '         fi.ft.'M 

New  Jersey 

735 

4 

4 
4 

1,5  0 

Pennsylvetnia 

188  ,               5 

1 

698                 8 

4           i 
9f 

800 

fVnit^  Atlantic  'li^islnn 

9 

2,500 

2.7iSt\ 

West  Virginia 

8 
1 

18 

8 

1 

i             18. 

681                 7 
17                 1 

2,315  ,              17 

280 
10 

922 

388 

7 

1,307  1 

;       8  ........ 

8 
1 

15 

8 

North  Carolina 

1                150 

North  Central  division 

15 

........ 

2 

15  '          4,400 

Ohio 

nUnois ' 

Michigan 

1 
3 

1 

6  i 

2 

I  1 

6 

1 
3 
1 
6 
2 
2 
2 
1 

o 

130 
290 
18 
955 
207 
131 
321 
263 

338 

1 
3 
1 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 

6 

58 

125 

9 

374 

83 

20 

149 

104 

158 

72| 

165 

9 

581 

124 

25 
172 
159 

180 

1 
2 

i' 

1 
2 

1  300 

2  (             600 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska .* 

K'ansfts ...,-,,,,,- , . 

6 
2 
2 

1 
1 

i' 

6 
2 
2 

1 
1 

4 

6            1,800 
2                600 
2                400 
1                350 
1                350 

South  Central  division 

4             2 

4            1,100 

Alabama 

Louisiana > 

Arkansas | 

« 
Western  division 

1 

1  . 
4 

1 

1 
1 
4 

1 

24 

60 

254 

63 

1 
1 
4 

1 

9 

21 

128 

21 

21 

15 

39 

126 

42 

1    

1    

2  2 

1    

1 
1 
2 

1 

1                200 

1  400 

2  500 

1               200 

Colorado 

1 

1 

63 

1 

42  > 

1  , 

1 

1               200 
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ORGANIZATIONS,   VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATB. 


Total  for  denomination . 
North  Atlantic  division 


Rhode  Island . 
Connecticut. . 

New  York 

New  Jersey . . . 
Pennsylvania. 


South  Atlantic  division. 


West  Virginia. . 
North  Carolina. 


North  Central  division 


Ohio 

Illinois.... 
Michigan.. 
Wisconsin . 
Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Nebraska. 
Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Alabama. 
Louisiana. 
Arkansas. 


Western  division . 
Colorado 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


77 


43 


6 
1 
27 
4 
5 

9 


8 
1 

18 


1 
3 
1 
6 
2 
2 
2 
1 

6 


1 
1 
4 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


'  Number  i 
joforgani-       Value 

sations  I  reported, 
ireporting. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAQE8. 


40 


25 
4 
4 

8 


7 
1 

15 


1 
2 


6 
2 
2 


Number 
I  of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


68        $292,250 


181,250 

33,500 

2,000 

78,050 

60,500 

7,200 

29,700 


29,500 
200 

73,200 


3,000  I  , 
8,000   I. 


35,900 
2,800 
5,500 
6,000 

12,000 

4,600 


1,000 
2,000 
1,600 

3,500 


3,500 


Amount  i??S^ 

ofdfibt  oforgani- 

r^Dorted  I    ^^*^°^ 

reporiea.  importing. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$1,942 


39 


$69,440 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


,  Number 
'  of  organi- 
I   zations 
reporting. 


Number 
of  Sunday 

schools 
reported. 


Number 
of  officers  i 

and 
teachers. , 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


67 


3 
1 
1 


1,692 


23 


41,800 


37 


7,200 


1,067 

550 

75 

50 


14 
4 

2 


50 


4 
11 


22,400 

10,500 

1,700 

9,540 


6 
1 
21 
4 
5 


9,540 
17,100 


6 
1 

18 


1 
2 


200 


2 
1 
2 
2 
1 


2,000 
2,000 


2,800 
2,000 
2,600 
2,700 
3,000 

1,000 


1 
3 
1 
6 
2 
2 
2 
1 


200 


1,000 


1  I 
3 

1  I 


68 


37 


6 
1 
21 
4 
5 

8 


7 
1 

18 


1 
3 
1 
6 
2 
2 
2 
1 


1 
3 


843 


481 


60 

9 

304 

78 
30 

70 


69 
1 

243 


13 

39 

5 

80 
29 
22 
34 
21 

38 


9 
29 

11 


11 


5,117 


2,814 


525 

54 

1,725 

402 

108 

486 


472 
14 

1,571 


75 
206 

25 
538 
141 
115 
297 
174 

197 


45 
152 

49 


49 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


ASSOCIATION. 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

Total  for  denomination 

77 

Central 

12 

Eastern 

14 

Northwestern 

19 

Southeastern 

9 

Southwestern 

6 

Western 

17 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  llEMBERS. 


1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

76 

8,381 

70 

3,312 

4,708 

11 
14 
19 
9 
6 
17 

1,027 
2,078 
2,378 
708 
338 
1,852 

9 

14 

18 

8 

6 

15 

346 
898 
943 
293 
158 
674 

579 

1,180 

1,349 

402 

180 

1,018 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


60 


Halls, 
etc. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  church 

J^^     Number 
reported,  of^rgani- 

zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


12 

13 

i 

16 

2 

9 

4 

2 

15 

2 

19.400 


2,850 
4,050 
4,600 
2,700 
1.100 
4,100 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE   OF  (^HURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH    PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


* 

ASSOCIATION. 

i 

Total 
numl)er 
of  organi- 
zations. 

Total  for  denomination 

77 

Central 

12 

14 

19 

9 

6 

Eastern 

Northwestern 

Southeastern _ 

Southwestern 

Western 

17 

VALUE  OF  CHURai 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


68 


12 
13 
16 
8 
4 
15 


Value 
reported. 


$292,250 


29,050 
99,200 
76,700 
31,000 
4,600 
51,100 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number  *„«„„♦  i  Number 

oforgani-  Amount  |^,^^„j. 

^"^°s  r^Dorted  I   **^^^^ 

reporting.'  reporte<i-  Ireporting. 


$1,942 


39 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$69,440 


1 

25 
550 

7 

8 

11 

3. 

1 

.50 
200    ' 

,117  i; 

5 

1 

9.100 
19,700 
17,100 
10,040 

1,000 
12,500 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of 
.scholars. 

of  organi- 

of Sunday 

ofoflicers 

zations 
reporting. 

schools 
reported. 

and 
teachers. 

67 

68 

843 

6,117 

7 

7 

106 

511 

14 

14 

173 

1,125 

19 

19 

254 

1,620 

7 

8 

78 

507 

4 

4 

38 

197 

16 

16 

192 

1,157 
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HISTORY. 


The  acceptance  of  Calvinistic  theology  by  the  Bap- 
tist churches  of  New  England  ^  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  not  by  any  means  imani- 
mous.  There  was  a  strong  Arminian  sentiment  which 
declined  to  approve  the  preaching  that  characterized 
The  Great  Awakening.  Tliere  was  also  much  dissatis- 
faction with  the  practical  dominance  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches,  generally  spoken  of  as  *  *  the  stand- 
ing order;''  with  the  character  of  not  a  few  ministers 
who,  while  well  educated,  were  not  regarded  as  fully 
converted ;  and  especially  with  the  laxity  of  discipline 
manifest  in  the  ** half-way  covenant,''  by  which  non- 
church  members  were  allowed  to  presient  their  chil- 
dren for  baptism  and  exercise  many  of  the  privileges 
of  communicants. 

The  return  of  Whitefield  to  New  England  in  1769, 
with  his  cyclonic  preaching,  stirred  the  communities 
anew,  and  aroused  again  the  feeling  which  had  resulted 
in  the  *  *  New  Light "  party.  Among  those  who  listened 
to  him  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1770,  was  a  young 
man,  Benjamin  Randall,  who  was,  however,  more  im- 
pressed by  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  evan- 
gelist two  days  later  than  he  had  been  by  his  preaching. 
He  was  converted  and  joined  the  Congregational 
church  in  Newcastle,  N.  II.  The  general  conditions 
of  church  life  which  he  found,  especially  the  laxity  of 
church  discipline,  troubled  him,  and,  as  he  was  power- 
less to  effect  a  reform,  he  found  a  more  congenial 
church  home  in  a  Baptist  church  in  Berwick,  Me.  lie 
soon  became  noted  as  a  leader  of  religious  meetings, 
and,  later,  as  a  preacher.  It  was  discovered,  however, 
that  he  did  not  preach  the  sterner  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines, and  when  questioned  upon  this  point,  declared 
his  disbelief  in  them.  The  result  was  that  in  1779  he 
was  tried,  adjudged  unsound  in  doctrine,  and  disfel- 
lowshiped.  A  considerable  number,  however,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
condition  of  church  life,  as  indicated  above,  sympa- 
thized with  him,  and  the  next  year  he  organized  in 
New  Durham,  N.  H.,  a  Baptist  church,  being  form- 
ally set  apart  by  his  associates  to  the  work  of  the 
gospel  ministry.  For  several  years  they  had  no 
thought  of  starting  a  new  denomination,  but  as  their 
numbers  increased,  they  found  themselves  disfellow- 
shiped  and  ostracized  by  the  more  rigid  Calvinists,  so 
that  some  distinctive  name  became  necessarv\  For 
twenty  years  after  the  organization  of  the  New  Dm*- 
ham  church  they  had  been  called  *  *  General  Pro  vision- 
ers,"  **New  Lights,"  ^  ^  Randallites,"  '  ^  Freewillers," 
etc.,  and,  finally,  though  with  much  protest  on  the 
part  of  many,  they  accepted  the  most  prevalent  of 
these  names,  and  called  themselves  Freewill  Baptists, 

^  See  Baptists,  page  45. 


although  to  many  of  them  the  term  '*Free  Baptist" 
seemed  more  nearly  descriptive  and  to  be  preferred, 
since  they  believed  not  only  in  the  doctrine  of  free  will, 
biit  also  in  free  grace  and  in  free  commimion. 

Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Randall  in  1808,  the 
niunber  of  Free  Baptists  increased  considerably,  and  a 
strong,  though  unsuccessful,  effort  was  made  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  them  and  the  commimity  re- 
cently organized  as  * 'Christians,"  under  the  lead  of 
Abner  Jones  and  Elias  Smith. 

As  the  denomination  grew  and  the  necessity  of  mu- 
tual relations  between  the  local  churches  became  evi- 
dent, various  efforts  were  made  to  perfect  an  organi- 
zation, and  in  1827  representatives  of  several  avssocia- 
tions,  or  yearly  meetings,  as  they  were  called,  took 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  organizing  a  gen- 
eral conference.  No  immediate  result  was  secured, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  such  a  degree  of  har- 
mony had  been  reached  as  enabled  the  body  to  set 
forth  '*A  Treatise  on  the  Faith  of  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tists." By  1841  the  conference  had  been  already  or- 
ganized, and  in  that  year  it  adopted  a  constitution 
and  by-laws.  At  this  time  the  basis  of  fellowship  was 
broadened  so  as  to  take  in  a  number  of  Arminian  and 
open  communion  Baptist  churches  in  the  Middle  states 
and  in  Canada.  No  change  of  name  on  their  part  was 
asked,  and  each  local  church  retained  its  own  name — 
Free  Baptist,  Free  Communion  Baptist,  Freewill 
Baptist,  and  Open  Communion  Baptist — all,  how- 
ever, being  recognized  as  parts  of  the  same  religious 
body.  In  1892,  when  a  charter  was  granted  to  the 
general  conference  by  the  state  of  Maine,  the  name 
** General  Conference  of  Free  Baptists"  was  adopted. 
Of  late  years  this  name  has  attained  wider  use  through 
the  Eastern  and  Northern  states,  while  through  the 
Southern  states,  for  the  most  part,  the  older  name  of 
Freewill  Baptists  is  preferred. 

The  Free  Baptists  claim  to  be  the  first  religious  body 
to  declare  themselves  against  slavery,  the  general  con- 
ference in  1835  taking  a  pronounced  position  on  this 
question.  They  also  took  a  strong  stand  on  the  tem- 
perance question  at  an  early  date.  During  the  earlier 
years  of  their  history,  in  their  protest  against  an  un- 
regenerate  ministry  and  church  membership,  and  their 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  and  a  vital 
spiritual  experience,  they  made  the  mistake  of  under- 
valuing mental  training,  a  result  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  educational  institutions  of  the  time  were  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  Calvinists  or  of  a  liberal  and 
practically  Unitarian  element.  In  addition,  in  their 
reaction  against  the  support  of  the  clergy  by  taxation, 
which  at  that  time  made  the  Congregational  Church 
virtually  an  established  church  in  some  of  the  New 
England  states,  they  went  to  the  extreme  of  paying 
their  ministers  no  fixed  salaries.     These  two  factors 
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resulted  in  an  uneducated  and  poorly  paid  ministry, 
and  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  the  denomination. 
Although  they  eventually  realized  the  disadvantages 
entailed  by  their  position,  and  changed  their  attitude, 
particularly  in  reference  to  education,  their  growth  con- 
tinued slow,  and  their  number  fluctuated  more  or  less. 
Of  late  years  the  differences  between  the  Free  Bap« 
tists  and  the  Baptists  have  largely  disappeared,  and  in 
some  quarters  a  tendency  to  union  has  manifested 
itself.  At  the  present  time  the  two  denominations  are 
considering  a  plan  for  cooperation  in  missionary  work, 
which  has  already  been  approved  by  a  large  number  of 
associations  and  conferences  of  both  bodies. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Free  Baptists  have  always  held  that, 
though  man  in  his  fallen  state  can  not  become  the 
child  of  God  by  natural  goodness  and  works  of  his  own, 
redemption  and  regeneration  are  freely  provided  for 
him;  the  call  of  the  gospel  is  coextensive  with  the 
atonement,  to  all  men,  so  that  salvation  is  equally 
possible  to  all;  the  truly  regenerate  are  through 
infirmity  and  manifold  temptations  in  danger  of 
falling,  and  ought  therefore  to  watch  and  pray  lest 
they  make  shipwreck  of  faith. 

They  hold,  with  Baptists  in  general,  that  baptism,  of 
which  immersion  is  regarded  as  the  only  proper  form, 
should  be  administered  only  to  those  who  for  them- 
selves repent  and  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  *' privilege 
and  duty  of  all  who  have  spiritual  union  with  Christ.'' 
The  invitation  to  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  all,  decision 
as  to  participation  in  it  being  left  with  the  individual. 
The  human  will  is  declared  to  be  *'free  and  self-deter- 
mined, having  power  to  yield  to  gracious  influences  and 
live,  or  resist  them  and  perish;''  and  the  doctrine  of 
election  is  defined  not  as  an  *' unconditional  decree" 
fixing  the  future  state  of  man,  but  simply  as  God's  deter- 
mination *'from  the  beginning  to  save  all  who  should 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  salvation." 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Free  Baptists  are  congregational,  each 
local  church  being  independent  and  self-governed, 
electingitsownoflBcers,  judging  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  its  members,  and  forming  the  final  court  of  author- 
ity in  matters  of  Christian  life.  For  purposes  of  fel- 
lowship, the  churches  send  delegates  to  associations, 
ordinarily  called  quarterly  conferences;  while  these 
latter  are  represented  in  yearly  conferences,  and  these 
in  turn  in  the  denominational  general  conference, 
which  meets  trienniallv.  These  conferences  are  em- 
powered  to  advise,  admonish,  or  withdraw  fellowship 
from  a  subordinate  body,  but  are  expressly  forbidden 
to  reverse  or  change  the  decision  of  any  of  them.     One 


result  of  this  spirit  of  independence  is  seen  in  the  diflS- 
culty  of  securing  statistics.  A  considerable  number  of 
quarterly  conferences,  and  a  still  larger  number  of 
individual  churches,  fail  to  report  to  the  denominational 
headquarters,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  have  practically 
dropped  out  of  church  fellowship  without  any  definite 
action  to  that  effect. 

WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  Free  Baptist  churches  are  car- 
ried on  through  different  organizations  varying  some- 
what in  their  constitution.  The  Freewill  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  was  organized  in  1834.  After 
several  failures  to  secure  on  act  of  incorporation  from 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature  on  account  of  the 
abolitionist  sentiments  of  the  petitioners,  an  act  was 
finally  passed  in  1838.  This  society  did  excellent  work 
until  1894,  when  it  transferred  its  funds  and  work  to 
the  triennial  general  conference.  It  has  helped  to  es- 
tablish and  strengthen  hundreds  of  churches,  sent 
more  than  one  hundred  missionaries  to  frontier  and 
destitute  fields,  and  aided  in  founding  Storer  College  at 
Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va.  From  Cairo,  111.,  as  a  center,  the 
general  conference  is  now  carrying  on  an  extensive 
work  for  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  and  sustains 
a  Bible  school  for  colored  preachers  in  that  city.  Dur- 
ing 1906,  in  the  home  mission  field,  it  supported  12 
missionaries,  aided  20  churches,  and  expended  a  total 
of  $55,990.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Society  the  total  receipts  of  the  denomination 
for  home  missions  have  been  $504,149,  exclusive  of 
considerable  sums  raised  and  expended  by  the  several 
state  organizations  and  by  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  organized  in  1833, 
its  membership  being  based  upon  the  payment  of 
certain  sums  of  money  into  the  treasury.  In  1894, 
together  with  the  Home  Mission  Society,  it  trans- 
ferred its  funds  and  work  to  the  General  Conference 
of  Free  Baptists.  In  1835  the  first  missionaries,  2  men 
with  their  wives,  sailed  for  India,  and  in  1906  there 
were  in  the  field  26  missionaries  and  300  native  helpers, 
occupying  9  stations  and  a  large  number  of  outsta- 
tions;  19  churches  with  1,330  members;  122  schools 
with  4,105  scholars;  3  medical  dispensaries;  4  orphan- 
ages with  167  inmates;  and  property  valued  at  $85,000. 
The  income  of  the  society  for  the  year  was  $62,582. 
The  languages  used  are  the  Bengali,  Uriya,  Hindi, 
and  Santali. 

Prior  to  1840  there  were  few  churches  in  cities 
and  large  villages,  and  few  men  qualified  to  act 
as  preachers.  However,  as  the  demand  grew  for  a 
better  training,  the  Education  Society  was  organized 
in  1840  for  the  special  purpose  of  furthering  the  edu- 
cation of  those  who  had  been  called  to  the  gospel 
ministry.     Until  1870  it  provided  theological  instruc- 
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tion  and  also  gave  financial  aid  to  needy  students. 
At  that  time  Bates  College  in  the  East  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  supporting  a  divinity  department, 
while  Hillsdale  College  in  the  West  already  had  such 
a  department.  The  Education  Society  turned  over 
to  these  two  colleges  its  permanent  *f und  of  over 
$42,000,  and  has  since  attempted  only  to  aid  students 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  receipts  for  this 
object  for  1906  were  $2,070,  though  the  entire  amount 
contributed  for  educational  purposes  was  $6,770. 
Since  1840  the  total  contributions  by  the  denomina- 
tion for  educational  purposes  have  amounted  to 
$241,195.  Since  1870  good  work  has  been  done  along 
educational  lines,  but  the  funds  for  the  various  insti- 
tutions have  not  passed  through  the  treasury  of  the 
Education  Society.  In  1906,  there  were  6  colleges 
and  4  preparatory  schools,  reporting  95  teachers  and 
1,700  students;  3  mission  schools  with  275  scholars; 
and  property,  including  endowments,  valued  at 
$1,765,000. 

The  Free  Baptists  do  not  carry  on  any  philan- 
thropic enterprises  distinctively  denominational  in 
character.  They  are,  however,  increasingly  inter- 
ested in  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare  of 
communities  and  are  sharing  more  closely  in  the 
interdenominational  work  of  the  churches.  They 
report  450  young  people's  societies  with  a  membership 
of  14,285.  A  weekly  paper,  issued  in  Boston,  repre- 
sents the  general  interests  of  the  denomination. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  1,346  organizations,  contained,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  5  unassociated,  in  52  yearly  meetings,  located 
in  32  states.  Of  these  organizations,  568  are  in  the 
North  Central  division  and  518  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division.  The  greatest  number  in  any  one  state  is 
199  in  Maine. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
81,359;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1,129 
organizations,  about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  1,111  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  275,601,  as  reported 
by  1,072  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$2,974,130,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $138,233;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  61 
organizations;  and  318  parsonages  valued  at  $454,226. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  1,059  organiza- 
tions, number  1,089,  with  9,170  officers  and  teachers 
and  65,101  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1,160  and  the  number  of  Ucentiates  is  133. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  240  organizations,  6,539  communi- 
cants, and  $141,512  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination. 
North  Atlantic  division 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Georgia 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois , 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky. 
Tennessee. 
Alabama.. 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 
Arkansas.. 
Texas 


Western  division. 
California 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


1,340 


518 


199 

84 

32 

20 

28 

3 

109 

1 

42 

63 


12 
7 

30 
14 

568 


82 
31 

123 
92 
36 
20 
27 

121 
4 

19 
13 

195 


39 
30 
21 
47 

31 

8 

19 

2 

2 


1,338 


516 


199 

84 

32 

20 

28 

3 

107 

1 

42 

61 


10 
7 

30 
14 

564 


82 
31 

122 
92 
36 
20 
27 

119 
4 

19- 
12 

195 


COMMCNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organ  i- 


Total 
number 


39 
30 
21 
47 
31 
8 
19  j 


81.359 


35.607 


11,698 
6,210 
1,501 
2,720 
3,252 
299 
7,910 
50 
1,967 

3,956 


1,242 

425 

1,513 

776 

31,320 


5,553 

1,931 

7,765 

4,977 

1,287 

1,316 

1.563 

5,525 

96 

491 

826 

10.358 


2.  lt>5 
1,840 
1.200 
2.S04 
1,382 
337 
630 

118 


118 


Niunber 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


181  I 

29  1 
18  . 
27  t 

3  I 
89  ! 


40 
39 


4 

7 
17 
11 


49 
31 

117 
89 
35 
19 
26 

110 

2 

14 

12 

122 


28 

23 

13 

43 

3 

6 

6 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Sex. 


Male. 


1.129  '      26,051 


Female. 


43,774 


462         11,631 


3,871 

2,  111 
526 
839 

1,051 
141 

2,322 


770 
836 


49 
167 
399 
221 


504  j       11,090 


1,547 
743 

2,993 

1,616 
448 
501 
595 

2,133 

20 

173 

321 

2,449 


627 

671 

121 

843 

40 

80 

67 

45 


45 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Seating  capacity  of 


!apa 
edil 


church  edifices. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 


Church 
edifices. 


»*»«ff ah  I  Number 
Halls,  I  reportea- ,  of  organi- 

etc.  I  zations 

j  reporting. 


1.090 


61 


1.111 


1.072 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


275,601 


20,741 


471 


11 


7,127 
3,716 

850 
1,674 
2,101 

158 
3,948 


1,167 
1,322 


133 
258 
629 
302 

17,988 


2,558 

1,188 

4,549 

3,186 

832 

801 

948 

3,141 

40 

240 

505 

3,650 


896 

827 

209 

1,466 

52 
115 

85 

73 


179  I 
82  I 
30 
20 
27 
3 
90 


40 
36 


4 

7 

13 

12 

466 


51 
29 
118 
83 
33 
18 
23 
83 
2 
15 
11 

115 


4 

i 
i' 

3' 


2 
1 


36 


1 
2 
5 
2 
2 
1 
23 


13 


73 


29 

17 

13 

43 

7 

4 

2 


8 

i' 


487 


188 
87 
30 
20 
27 
3 
92 


40 
36 


4 

7 
13 
12 

471 


52 
29 
118 
83 
34 
20 
23 
83 
2 
16 
11 

115 


29 
17 
13 

43j 

Vi 

2  I 


468 


178 
82 
29 
20 
27 
3 
90 


39 
36 


t 
13 
12 

460 


120,862 

45.646 

21,325 

6,355 

6,845 

8,146 

500 

22,000 


51 
27 
118 
82 
32 
18 
23 
81 
2 
15 
11 

106 


29 
16 
8 
41 
6 
4 
2 

2 


10,045 
8,190 


900 
2,050 
3,300 
1,940 

115, 100 


13.775 
7,014 

33,410 

20,816 
7,000 
4,275 
5,210 

17,914 

400 

2,445 

2,850 

31,040 


6,605 

4,690 

1,005 

15,440 

2.150 

850 

300 

400 


400 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination. 
North  Atlantic  division 


TALUB  or  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Maine 

New  Hampsbhire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . . 
Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pe.iinsylvania... 


South  Atlantic  division. 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Georgia 


North  Central  division. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska. 

^ftT>sa^ 


South  Central  division . 


Kentucky. 
Tennessee. 
Alabama. . 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana. 
Arkansas.. 
Texas 


Western  division . 
California 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1,346 


518 


12 

7 

30 

14 

568 


82 
31 

123 
92 
36 
20 
27 

121 

4 

19 

13 

195 


39 
30 
21 
47 
31 
8 
19 


1,092 


467 


199 

181 

84 

79 

32 

29 

20 

20 

28 

28 

3  ! 

3 

109 

88 

1  1  ... 

42 

39 

63 

36 

Value 
reported. 


f2,974,130 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  ]  Number 

of  organ!-  of  Sunday 

sations  |  schools 

ireporting.j  reported. 


122  i      $138,233 


318  I      1454,226 


1,059 


1,089 


1,936,008 


4 

7 
12 
13 

471 


51 
29 
118 
85 
33 
19 
23 
85 
2 
15 
11 

116 


576,500 
346,500 
62,450 
285,000 
221,650 
5,250 
367,675 


70,983 
47,400 


8,050 

7,300 

29,300 

2,750 

909,267 


167,300 

79,100 

153,365 

193,500 

72,700 

94,025 

51,500 

57,042 

6,000 

21,510 

13,225 

72,455 


29 

21,400 

19 

15,500 

13 

4,750 

41 

24,080 

7 

3,275 

5 

2,450 

2 

1,000 

9,000 


9,000 


43 


79,251 


180 


298,026 


439 


450 


12 
3 
2 
9 
6 


20,479 
3,345 
1,500 

37,550 
8,115 


62 

47 

19 

2 

9 


89,651 
92,925 
19,100  I 
4,000  ; 
22,950  I 


9 


7,550 


44 


6 


4 
2 


55 


712 
1,595 


1,380 
215 


53,478 


6 

23,600 

10 

6,305 

18 

15,761 

12 

4,475 

1 

300 

2 

600 

5 

2,937 

* 

1 

500 

18 

3,909 

5 

2,975 

1 

30 

3 

300 

8 

579 

25 


6 
6 


63,600 


1 
3 
2 


120 


16 

6 

10 

32 

19 

11 

12 

3 

1 

5 

5 


5,800 
2,950 


400 

1,700 

850 


152,000 


27,200 

13,400 

10,650 

31,550 

30,450 

13,200 

16,400 

1,100 

2,000 

2,950 

3,100 

1,250 


1,000 


150 
100 


158 
71 
26 
19 
25 
2 
99 


162 
73 
26 
19 
25 
2 

104 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


9,170  I       65,101 


4,487  I        33,206 


1,529  , 
689  i 
218  I 
364  ' 
409  ! 
19  i 
935  I 


39 
31 


8 
7 

10 
6 

442 


74 
29 
103 
83 
31 
18* 
21 
69 

3 
12 

9 

145 


39 
31 


8 

7 

10 

6 

450 


76 
29 
109 
83 
31 
18 
21 
59 

3 
12 

9 

156 


31 

33 

162 

24 

28 

159 

12 

12 

39 

38 

41 

144 

24 

24 

123 

4 

6 

6 

12 

12 

68 

324 

211 


72  , 
47  i 
67  I 
25  ' 


709 

276 

745 

872 

223 

176 

218 

354 

25 

81 

87 

691 


15 


15 


11,648 
5,441 
1,332 
2,789 
3,331 
125 
6,829 


1,710 
1,607 


413 
315 
676 
204 


3,766  25,334 


5,300 

1,694 

5,307 

5,461 

1,348 

1,147 

1,448 

2,512 

160 

430 

527 

4,854 


1,075 
1,219 

273 
1,111 

732 
86 

369 

101 


101 


122 


RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  YEARLY  MEETINGS:   1906. 


YEARLY  MEETING. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Total  for  denomination. 


1,346 


Beaver  Creek. 
BlgSandv.... 
Cave  Spring. 


Centrafnilnols. 
Central  Ohio.. 


Oenesee 

Oolden  Gate 

Holland  Purohase. 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Iowa 

J.  S.  Manning.. 

Kentuclcy 

Ladede  County. 
Liberty 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Malletts  Creek. 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


Minnesota 

Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas. 

Mount  Morii^ 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 


New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

New  York  Central 

Nlangua 

Northeastern  Missouri 

Northern  Kansas 


Northwestern  Missouri . 

Ohio 

Ohio  and  Kentucky 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio  River 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

St.  Lawrence , 

Southeastern  Missouri , 
Southern  Illinois 


Southern  Kansas 

Southwestern  Missouri. 

Susquehanna 

Union 

Vermont 


Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land  

Water  Valley 

West  Virginia 

Western  Missouri 


Western  Pennsylvania. 

Western  Texas 

Wisconsin 

Unassociated 


«9 
14 
«16 
70 
22 

17 
2 
26 
14 
23 


25 
33 
33 
17 
14 


26 
197 
«6 
17 
93 

27 
49 
«8 
21 
86 

24 
31 
«9 
13 
6 

8 

8 

10 

30 

21 

7 

34 
11 
11 
28 

7 
19 
23 
23 
31 


26 
«6 
19 
15 

6 
19 
32 

5 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Number 

oforganU 

sations 

reporting. 


1,338 


Total 
number 
reported. ' 


9 
14 
16 
69 
22 

17 
2 
26 
14 
23 

25 
33 
33 
17 
14 

26 

197 

5 

17 

93 

27 
49 
8 
21 
86 

24 
30 

9 
13 

6 

8 

8 

10 

30 

21 

7 
34 
11 
11 
28 

6 
17 
22 
23 
31 


24 

6 

19 

15 

6 
19 
32 

5 


81,359 


203 

701 

477 

5,243 

1,365 

1,346 
118 

1,836 
432 

1,502 

1,524 

2,304 

1,641 

607 

776 

978 
11,612 

145 
2,630 
5,027 

1,459 

2,673 

870 

627 

6,296 

1,355 

2,644 

496 

451 

411 

537 

665 

741 

1,753 

1,458 

208 

3,641 

655 

902 

1,340 

415 

545 

762 

*  1,360 

1,476 


2,180 
689 
869 
567 

267 

630 

1,279 

681 


Number 

oforganl- 

nations 

reporting. 


1,129 


9 


9 
67 
22 

16 
2 
26 
13 
23 

24 
32 
32 
17 
11 


179 

5 

15 

90 

26 
44 


14 
77 

24 
14 

9 
12 

6 

7 
7 
9 
9 
9 

6 
33 
11 
10 
26 

6 
17 
22 
17 
29 


18 

5 

11 

15 

4 

6 

31 

3 


Sex. 


B£ale. 


26,051 


71 


120 

2,124 

476 

505 
45 
693 
172 
582 

575 
899 
621 
295 
221 


Female. 


PLACES  OF  WOBSmP. 


3,853 

58 

822 

1,626 

555 
823 


173 
2,129 

500 
533 
216 
191 
171 

202 
243 
296 
316 
360 

63 

1,209 

273 

277 

440 

150 
229 
311 
474 
526 


407 
124 
223 
243 

86 

67 

444 

39 


43,774 


132 


155 

3,082 

889 

835 

73 

1,143 

254 

920 

929 
1,385 
933 
402 
302 


7,059 

87 

1,601 

3,226 

890 
1,415 


240 
3,784 

855 
983 
280 
240 
240 

315 
402 
425 
614 
477 

95 

2,332 

382 

562 

730 

265 
316 
451 
564 
850 


713 
193 
327 
324 

151 
85 

828 
39 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


1,090 


9 


3 
66 
22 

16 
2 
26 
14 
23 

23 
28 
30 
7 
12 


177 

5 

17 

84 

25 
47 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Number  i  q«*i_„ 
reporting.  ^P**"*^ 


61 


1,111 


6 
1 


2 

1 

10 


2 
1 


15 
84 

23 

15 

6 

9 

5 

6 
8 

10 
9 

10 

5 
33 
11 

9 
27 

6 
15 
21 
13 
30 


18 
5 
7 

14 

6 

2 

29 

3 


1 
4 


1 
1 


2 
7 
1 


4 

2 


3 
66 
23 

16 
2 
27 
14 
23 

23 
28 
30 
7 
12 


186 

5 

17 

84 

27 
47 


16 
89 

23 

16 

6 

9 

5 

6 
8 

10 
9 

10 

5 
33 
11 

9 
27 

6 
15 
21 
13 
30 


18 
5 
7 

14 

6 

2 

30 

3 


Siting  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


1,072  '      275,601 


2 

65 
22 

16 
2 
26 
14 
22 

23 

28 

30 

7 

12 


176 


17 
83 

25 
44 


15 

84 

23 

15 

6 

9 

5 

6 
8 

10 
9 

10 

5 
33 
11 

8 
27 

6 
15 
21 
12 
29 


18 
5 
7 

14 

5 

2 

28 

3 


1,060 


500 

20,330 
5,950 

4,600 
400 
5,975 
3,425 
5,864 

5,210 
6,230 
5,930 
1,900 
1,940 


45,210 


6,245 
21,016 

5,475 
16,315 


2,445 
21,761 

5,160 
3,700 
2,000 
1.530 
1,400 

2,350 
2,250 
2.500 
2,725 
2,700 

1,570 
9,246 
2,540 
2,400 
6,805 

1,450 
1,979 
4,400 
3,800 
6,355 


4,900 
1,900 
1,500 
3,040 

1,850 
300 

6,500 
950 


1  Includes  8  yearly  meetings  not  connected  with  general  conference. 


*  Not  connected  with  general  conference. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  YEARLY  MEETINGS:  1906. 


TIA&LT  MBKTINO. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Total  for  denomination U,846 


Bearer  Creek.. 

BlgSazidv 

Cave  Spring... 
Central  nunols. 
Central  Ohio... 


Golden  Gate 

HoUand  Purchase. 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Iowa 

J.  8.  Manning 

Kentucky 

Laclede  Coi 
liberty 


unty 


T<onisiana •. 

Maine 

Malletts  Creek... 
Massachusetts... 
Michigan 


Minnesota 

Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas. 

Mount  iioriab 

Nebraska. 

New  Hampshire 


New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

New  York  Central 

Niangua. 

Northeastern  Missouri 

Northern  Kansas 


Northwestern  Missouri . 

Ohio 

Ohio  and  Kentucky 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio  River 


Pomsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

St.  Lawrence , 

Southeastern  Missouri. 
Southern  Illinois 


Southern  Kansas 

Southwestern  Mi^uri. 

Susquehanna 

Union 

Vtfmont 


VMnia,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 

w  ater  Valley  .*.  **.!!.".!*.!!!!!!!!!!!!!'.]!!!!!!*.!! 

WestVlrrinIa 

Western  Missouri 


Western  Pennsylvania. 

Western  Texas 

Wisconsin 

Unaasociated 


«9 
14 
«16 
70 
22 

17 
2 

26 
14 
23 

25 

33 

33 

•17 

•14 

26 
1*7 
«6 
17 
03 

27 
49 
«8 
21 
86 

24 
31 
«9 
13 
6 

8 

8 

10 

30 

21 

7 
34 
11 
11 
28 

7 
19 
28 
23 
31 


26 
«6 
19 
15 

6 
19 
32 

5 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PBOPBRTT. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTT. 


Number 

oforgani-;     Value 
satlons  I  reported, 
reporting., 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1,092 


9 


3 
65 
22 

16 
2 
25 
14 
23 

23 
28 
81 
7 
13 


179 

5 

17 

86 

26 
46 


15 
81 

24 
14 

6 
9 
5 

6 
8 

10 
9 

10 

5 
34 
11 

10 
27 

6 
15 
20 
15 
29 


18 
5 
6 

15 

5 

2 

29 

3 


$2,974,130 


2,200 


700 

96,600 

52,600 

9,000 

115,800 

19,700 

57,700 

51,500 

38,100 

43,650 

3,417 

2,750 


568,000 

2,700 

277,000 

196,500 

105,225 
27,105 


21,510 
355,000 

53,500 

09,700 

2,900 

3,675 

7,675 

7,350 
13,800 
10,950 
36,650 
17,600 

8,533 

234,900 

24,000 

7,400 
22,775 

5,550 

4,800 

33,675 

10,050 

62,450 


35,550 

2,400 

12,200 

12,300 

10,600 

1,000 

70,500 

60,550 


122 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$138,233 


8 
4 


5 


9 

7 


12 
1 
9 

12 

2 
9 


3 
1 


1 
1 


2 
6 
1 


2 

6 


225 


10,490 
20,800 

400 


4,450 


2,930 


6,586 
2,800 


20,479 

75 

37,550 

4,475 

600 
604 


3,345 
2,500 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 

ofoigani- 

satlons 

reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


318        $454,226 


6 
8 

12 


6,350 
16,100 

21,900 


14 
2 
5 

12 
3 
1 


22,900 
2,000 
5,400 

16,400 
1,100 
8,000 


60 


1 
32 

12 
2 


5 
49 

2 

8 


500 


1.600 
1,200 


3 
1 
4 
3 


712  ; 
8,115 
200 


10 
7 


3,840 


10 


1,500 
1,505 


5 

"io 

6 


86,651 


3,000 
31,550 

15,200 
250 


2,950 
96,925 

1,200 
11,000 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  OROANIZAnONS. 


Number    Number    Number 
oforgani-  of  Sunday,  of  officers: 


satibns 
'reporting. 


1,059 


schools 
reported. 


and 
teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


1,069 


3,100 


3,500 
1,000 
6,400 
3,100 


8 

5 

3 

60 

22 

15 
2 

25 
9 

22 

21 
80 
28 

7 
6 

20 

156 

5 

17 

84 

24 
43 


23,950  I 
6,600 


800 


3,900 
19,166 

2,960 


352 


300 


20 


31,960  . 


13 
73 

23 

25 

4 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

29 

14 

4 

29 
11 

7 
23 

5 
4 

22 
17 
25 


22 
1 
4 

12 

6 
12 
28 

4 


13 
75 

23 

25 

4 

2 

4 

6 

8 

11 

29 

14 

4 

29 
14 

7 
23 

5 
4 

23 
18 
25 


22 
1 
4 

12 

6 
12 
28 

6 


9,170    65,101 


24 

26 

13 

473 

212 

168 
15 

240 
80 

230 

218 

160 

156 

50 

25 

108 

1,517 

18 

338 

879 

217 
156 


87 
701 

200 
239 

27 
8 

44 

49 

79 

78 

292 

124 

25 

454 

92 

41 

132 

43 

33 

156 

117 

213 


157 

5 

34 

57 

46 

58 

209 

47 


168 
206 

54 

3,816 
1,601 

1,219 
101 

1,731 
361 

1,431 

1,448 

1,061 

984 

421 

204 

649 
11,548 

126 
2,665 
5,511 

1,406 
1,177 


460 
5,541 

1,250 
1,775 

200 
85 

282 

306 
600 

823 

1,790 

894 

146 
3,590 
643 
430 
668 

245 
210 
707 
864 
1,307 


1.188 

50 

255 

332 

390 

359 

1,334 

521 


1  Includes  8  yearly  meetings  not  connected  with  general  conference. 


s  Not  connected  with  general  conference. 
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FREEWILL  BAPTISTS. 


mSTORY. 


One  of  the  influential  factors  in  early  Baptist  his- 
tory, especially  in  the  Middle  states,  was  a  Welsh 
church,  organized  in  Wales  in  1701,  which  emigrated 
the  same  year  to  Pennsylvania.  Two  years  later 
it  received  a  grant  of  land  known  as  the  '*  Welsh 
Tract, ^*  where  the  colony  prospered  and  was  able  to 
send  a  number  of  able  ministers  to  various  sections. 
One  of  these,  Elder  Paul  Palmer,  gathered  a  company 
in  North  Carolina  and,  in  1727,  organized  a  church 
at  Perquimans,  in  Chowan  coimty.  The  principal 
element  appears  to  have  been  Arminian,  in  sympathy 
with  certain  communities  in  Virginia  which  had  re- 
ceived ministerial  assistance  from  the  General  Baptists 
of  England.  There  was  no  thought,  however,  of  or- 
ganizing a  separate  denomination,  the  object  being 
primarily  to  provide  a  chiurch  home  for  the  commu- 
nity, a  place  for  the  administration  of  the  ordinances, 
and  for  the  teaching  of  Christian  ethics. 

Under  the  labors  of  Elder  Palmer  and  other  minis- 
ters whom  he  ordained,  additional  churches  were  or- 
ganized, which  grew  rapidly,  considering  the  sparsely 
settled  country,  and  an  organization  was  formed, 
called  a  yearly  meeting,  including,  in  1752, 16  churches, 
16  ministers,  and  probably  1,000  communicants.  As 
the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Calvinistic  Baptists 
increased  in  strength,  a  considerable  number  of  these 
Arminian  churches  were  won  over  to  that  confession, 
so  that  onlv  4  remained  undivided.  These  however 
rallied,  reorganized,  and,  being  later  reinforced  by 
Freewill  Baptists  from  the  North,  especially  from 
Maine,  regained  most  of  the  lost  ground. 

In  the  early  part  of  their  history  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  a  distinctive  name.  They  were  afterwards 
called  **  Freewill  Baptists,^'  and  most  of  them  became 
known  later  as  '*  Original  Freewill  Baptists."  They 
were  so  listed  in  the  report  on  religious  bodies,  census 
of  1890,  but  have  since  preferred  to  drop  the  term 
** Original,"  and  be  called  simply  **  Freewill  Baptists." 

In  1836  they  were  represented  by  delegates  in  a 
General  Conference  of  Freewill  Baptists  throughout 
the  United  States,  but  after  the  civil  war  they  held 
their  own  conferences.  In  recent  years  they  have 
drawn  to  themselves  a  niunber  of  churches  of  similar 
faith  throughout  the  Southern  states,  and  have  in- 
creased greatly  in  strength.  They  hold  essentially 
the  same  doctrines  as  the  Free  Baptist  churches  of 
the  North,  have  the  same  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
and  are  to  some  degree  identified  with  the  same  inter- 
ests, missionary  and  educational. 

DOCTKINE. 

The  Freewill  Baptists  accept  the  five  points  of  Ar- 
minianism  as  opposed  to  the  five  points  of  Calvinism, 


and  in  a  confession  of  faith  of  eighteen  articles,  declare 
that  Christ  *' freely  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all, 
tasting  death  for  every  man;"  that  **God  wants  all  to 
come  to  repentance;"  and  that  "all  men,  at  one  time 
or  another,  are  found  in  such  capacity  as  that,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  they  may  be  eternally  saved." 

Believers'  baptism  is  considered  the  only  true  prin- 
ciple, and  immersion  the  only  correct  form;  but  no 
distinction  is  made  in  the  invitation  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  Freewill  Baptists  uniformly  practice  open 
communion.  They  further  beUeve  in  foot-washing 
and  anointing  the  sick  with  oil. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Freewill  Baptists  are  distinctly  con- 
gregational. Quarterly  conferences  for  business  pur- 
poses are  held  in  which  all  members  may  participate. 
The  officers  of  the  church  are  the  pastor,  clerk,  treas- 
urer, deacons,  who  have  charge  of  the  preparations 
for  the  communion  service  and  care  for  the  poor,  and 
elders,  who  care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
churches  and  settle  controversies  between  brethren. 
The  quarterly  conferences  are  united  in  state  bodies, 
variously  called  conferences  or  associations,  and  there 
is  an  annual  conference  representing  the  entire 
denomination. 

WORK. 

The  general  activities  of  the  churches  are  not  as  yet 
well  organized,  although  considerable  evangelistic 
work  is  done  in  the  home  field,  and  some  of  the  churches 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  foreign  mission 
in  Bengal,  India,  more  particularly  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Free  Baptists. 
A  theological  seminary  has  been  established  at  Ayden, 
N.  C,  in  which  young  men  are  prepared  for  the  min- 
istry. The  Freewill  Baptists  have  also  a  more  or  less 
close  relation  to  the  various  Free  Baptist  colleges  of 
the  North. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  608  organizations,  in  30  associations  or  confer- 
ences, located  in  13  states.  A  great  majority  of  the 
organizations,  436,  are  in  the  South  Atlantic  division, 
284  being  in  North  Carolina. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
40,280;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  574 
organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per 
cent  females.     According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
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ination  has  556  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  158,540,  as  reported  by  534  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $296,585,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $3,536;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  45  organizations;  and  8  par- 
sonages valued  at  $3,400.  The  Sunday  schools  re- 
ported number  263,  with  1,440  officers  and  teachers 
and  12,720  scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  is  given  as  600,  and  there 
are  also  about  75  hcentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figiures 
show  a  considerable  gain:  Organizations,  441;  com- 
municants, 28,416;  value  of  church  property,  $239,580. 
The  territory  covered  has  also  increased,  the  denom- 
ination being  reported  now  in  13  states  as  against  2 
in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination. 
South  Atlantic  division 


Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 


North  Centra]  division. 

Ohio 

South  Central  division . 


Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma  >. 
Texas 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

1 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

1 

Total 
number 

Sex. 

"St  ,      «.«=?.- 

of  organi- 

Number 
of  organi- 

Total 

niiTTihpr 

^       *          1  Number 
;  of  church , 

sations. 

1 
1 

1 

sations 
reporting. 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

edifices 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

1            606 

1 

reporting. 

reporting. 

608 

40,280 

574 

15,702 

22,483 

554 

45 

556             534 

158,540 

436 

436 

31,348              422 

12,354 

18,290 

409 

23 

411              403 

121,365 

1 

1 

64 

1 

34 

30 

1               1 

1 

1 

150 

7 

7 

193 

7 

81 

112 

1              3 

4 

3 

3 

660 

284 

284 

22,518 

271 

8,641 

13,196 

271 

9 

272 

266 

84,792 

41 

41 

2,649 

40 

1,104 

1,522 

40 

1  ^             40 

39 

10,396 

77 

77 

4,500 

77 

1,884 

2,616 

70 

7 

71 

70 

20,200 

26. 

j 

26 

1,424 

26 

610 

814 

24 

2 

24 

24 

5,175 

30 

j             30 

1,425 

30 

688 

737 

23 

6 

23 

23 

7,800 

30, 

30 

1,426 

30 

688 

737 

23 

6 

23 

23 

7,800 

142 

142 

7,607 

122 

2,660 
814 

3,456 

122 

16 

122 

108 

29,375 

49 

49 

3,093 

34 

1,064 

43 

6 

43 

30 

10,550 

42 

42 

2,213 

41 

957 

1,190 

40. 

1 

40 

40 

10,800 

1  j 

1 

36 

1 

10 

25 

1 

1 

1 

400 

10  1 

10 

371 

10 

153 

218 

9 

9 

8 

2,025 

29  , 

29 

1,288 

27 

507 

686 

20 

9 

20 

20 

3,725 

1 

11 

607 

9 

219 

273 

9 

1 

9 

9 

1,875 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

South  .\tlantic  division 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

South  Central  division 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  ^ 

Texas 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 
number 
oforgani-    Number 
zations.     oforgani- 
I  sations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


608 


554  I      $296,585 


1           436 

409 

1  i 

1 

7  1 

3 

284 

271 

41 

40 

77 

70 

26 

24 

30 

23 

214,935 


200 

1,900 

155,510 

14,750 

36,950 

5,625 

22,200 


DEBT  ON  CHITRCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


37 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


Value  of 


I  Number 
reporting.    ^^Ported- 


$3,536 


8 


$3,400 


49 

44 

27,400 

42 

40 

15,150 

1    , 

1 

600 

10 

8 

2,250 

29 

20 

8,400 

11 

9 

5,650 

3 
3 


700 
215 


950 


370 
123 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


263 


Number  I  Number 
of  Sunday  ofofiioers 


schools 
reported. 


263 


22 

1,818 

6 

2,450 

• 

19 
2 
1 

1,601 

142 

75 

6 
1 

1 

2,250 
200 

2 

310 

2 

310 
1,406 

( 

13 

2 

950 

186 


186 


and 
teachers. 


1.440 


nt\A 
Wrt 


1 

5 

128 
23 
18 
11 

24 


24 
63 


1 

6 

128 

23 

18 

11 

24 


24 
63 


28 
11 


28 
11 


6 

15 

707 

123 

97 

46 

164 


164 
282 


153 
53 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


12,720 

97369 

72 

135 

6,805 

1,038 

864 

456 

900 


3 
6 
6 


3 
6 
6 


23 
22 
31 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


900 
2,451 


1,272 
500 


95 
306 
276 
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Total  for 

Alabtmo: 

Cahaba 

NortbUlvgr 

Slate  Line 

Old  Mount  ZIOD 

FKMida: 

Lihcity 

ChattoliooclieB.. 

may/ayy^y/^"^.'.'.'^'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
vailm\\\y^\y."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'^'.'.'.'. 

North  ratoUna: 

Cape  Feat 

Contra) 

French  Bn»d 

Jacks  Cnek 

Ohio; 

Bclpto  (Yearl7  MwUng) 

Oklahoma: 

Canadian 

First ,... 

Terrtlorial 

South  Carotloa: 

Mount  Morlah 

South  Carolina 

Cumherland 

FlatCnwfc 

Texas: 

D»nton  Creek. 

Wood  lawn 

Wast  Vlrrtnla: 

OhIoBlvfr  {Yearly  Hseting). 


Number ' 

lat^  I 
reporting.. 


23 
13 

IS 

i' 

3 

a 

i' 

1 

iBtfons  I  ™P»citr 
reporting.  ™P»'*»*- 


3,0Z& 

3,230 


2,375 

G,600 

I'SAO 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


ASSOCIATION  OR  CONTERENCE. 


Total 
number 
of  organl- 
zaUoiu. 


Total  for  denomination .... 

Alabama: 

Cahaba 

North  River 

State  Line 

Arkansas: 

Old  Mount  Zion 

Florida: 

liberty 

Salem 

Georgia: 

Chattahoo<diee 

Martin 

Midway 

South 

Union 

North  Carolina: 

Cape  Fear 

Central 

Eastern 

Freneli  Broad... 

Jaclcs  Creek 

P€«D©e 

St.  Annah 

Western 

Ohio: 

Scioto  (Yearly  Meeting) 

Oklahoma: 

Canadian 

First 

Territorial 

South  Carolina: 

Mount  Moriah 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee: 

Cumberland 

Flat  Creek 

Texas: 

Denton  Creek 

Woodlawn 

West  Virginia: 

Ohio  River  (Yearly  Meeting; 


608 


11 

8 
23 

10 

9 

18  |. 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


dumber 
oforgani-       Value 
cations      reported, 
reporting. 


5M 


10 

S 

22 

8 

9 
16 


16  , 

13 

15, 

14 

13 

13 

24 

21 

9 

9 

62 

5S 

66 

55 

78 

75 

13 

12 

15 

15 

5 

5 

6 

6 

53 

49 

21 

15 

11 

5 

4 

2 

12 

11 

8 

8 

32 

31 

33 

30 

14 

12 

7 

7 

6 

4 

16 

11 

$296,585 


4,600 
3,025 
7,150 

2,250 

2,825 
3,775 

5,800 
8,950 
8,900 
10,400 
2,900 

33,850 

35,796 

40,510 

4,675 

9,400 

1,925 

2,393 

28,261 

16,800 

1,600 

450 

5,200 

2,575 
12,075 

20,450 
5,950 

4,550 
2,250 

7,300 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


37 


2 

10 

4 


3 

1 

1 
1 
2 


1 
2 


$3,536 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


8 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


100 


50   I 


65 


75 


32 

1,326 

118 


125 

160  ' 

200 
20 
150  I 


142 


700 

37 

86 

150 


$3,400 


950 


1,300 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  '  Number    Numl>er 
oforgani-  of  Sunday,  of  officers 
cations      schools        and 
reporting.!  reported.'  teachers. 


263 


3 
2 
7 


3 

7 

2 
5 
6 
5 


48 

24 

20 

6 

7 

3 

1 

20 

16 


200 
950 


7 
17 

18 
9 

7 
1 

13 


263 


3 
2 

7 


3 

7 

2 
5 
6 
5 


1,440 


48 

24 

20 

6 

7 

3 

1 

20 

16 


7 
17 

18 
9 

7 
1 

13 


19 
15 
22 

23 

12 
31 

7 

29 
30 
31 


247 

150 

139 

21 

35 

13 

5 

99 

121 


16 

37 
92 

115 
36 

27{ 
10| 

68: 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


12,720 


144 
128 
235 

95 

173 
277 

104 
255 
257 
248 


2,570 

1,323 

1,055 

350 

406 

210 

40 

898 

670 


233 

325 
763 

856 
391 

300 
49 

365 


GENERAL  BAPTISTS. 


HISTORY. 


The  General,  or  Arminian,  Baptists  trace  their  origin 
as  a  distinct  denomination  to  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Their  first  church  is  believed 
to  have  been  founded  in  Holland  in  1607  and  their 
first  church  in  England  in  1611.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth centuries  many  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  New 
England  held  Arminian  views,  and  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  there  were  also  a  number  of  General 
Baptists  in  Virginia.  These  sent  a  request  for  minis- 
terial aid  to  the  General  Baptists  of  London,  in  answer 
to  which  Robert  Nordin  was  sent  to  Virginia  in 
1714.  Nordin  is  supposed  after  his  arrival  to  have 
organized  at  Burleigh  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Vir- 
ginia, although  it  is  possible  that  he  found  it  already 
established.  Later  other  Baptist  churches  were  or- 
ganized, and  the  movement  spread  into  North  Caro- 
lina, where  a  flourishing  yearly  meeting  was  formed, 
and  to  other  colonies  of  the  South. 

As  the  Calvinistic  Baptists,  who  had  better  educated 
and  more  aggressive  leaders,  increased  in  numbers  and 
strength,    the    majority    of    the    Arminian    Baptist 


churches,  both  in  New  England  and  the  South,  became 
affiliated  with  them,  although  the  General  Six  Princi- 
ple Baptists  of  New  England  and  a  small  body  of 
churches  in  the  Carolinas  continued  to  hold  the  doc- 
trines of  the  General  Baptists.  Later  the  Free  Bap- 
tists of  New  England,  who  held  essentially  the  same 
principles,  attracted  many  who  would  otherwise  have 
formed  General  Baptist  churches.  The  small  group 
of  General  Baptist  churches  in  the  Carolinas,  being 
reinforced  by  Free  Baptists  from  the  North,  in  time 
became  known  as  "Freewill  Baptists,''  and  included 
most  of  those  holding  Arminian  views  in  that  section 
of  the  coimtry. 

The  historical  origin  of  those  Baptist  bodies  in  the 
United  States  that  bear  the  appellation  "General  Bap- 
tists" at  the  present  time  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  they  represent  colonies  sent  to 
the  Cumberland  region  by  the  early  General  Baptist 
churches  of  North  Carolina.  The  first  very  definite  in- 
formation concerning  them  is  that  in  1823  a  General 
Baptist  church  was  organized  in  Vanderburg  county, 
Ind.,  by  Benoni  Stinson  and  others.  The  following 
year  Liberty  Association  was  organized,  which  appar- 
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ently  included  churches  in  Kentucky,  as  well  as  in 
Indiana.  The  movement  gradually  extended,  cover- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  states  already  named,  Illinois, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Nebraska.  More 
recently  churches  have  been  established  in  Oklahoma 
and  Texas. 

Two  distinct  influences  appeared  early  in  these 
churches,  one  for  greater  denominational  emphasis, 
the  other  for  union  with  other  Baptist  bodies,  such  as 
the  Freewill  and  the  Separate  Baptists.  Various 
efforts  for  such  union  were  put  forth,  but  without  con- 
spicuous success.  One  association  united  with  the 
Freewill  Baptists  in  1868,  but  withdrew  in  1877.  In 
1881  two  associations  had  a  conference  with  an  asso- 
ciation of  ''Missionary  Baptists,"  as  they  were  called, 
to  distinguish  them  from  Anti-Missionary  or  Primitive 
Baptists,  but  it  failed  to  produce  results.  More  re- 
cently a  union  with  a  Separate  Baptist  association 
caused  some  disturbance,  but  this  also  was  not  perma- 
nent. Notwithstanding  the  hindrances  attending 
these  discussions,  the  denomination  has  made  progress, 
establishing  churches  and  organizing  missionary  soci- 
eties and  Sunday  schools. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  confession  of  faith  of  the  General  Baptists 
consists  of  eleven  articles  which,  with  but  two  slight 
changes,  are  identical  with  those  formulated  by  Benoni 
Stinson  in  1823.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  con- 
fession is  the  doctrine  of  a  general  atonement  (whence 
the  name,  ''General  Baptist''),  which  is  that 'Christ 
died  for  all  men,  not  merely  for  the  elect,  and  that  any 
failure  of  salvation  rests  purely  with  the  individual. 
Other  clauses  state  that  man  is  "fallen  and  depraved,'' 
and  can  not  extricate  himself  from  this  state  by  any 
ability  possessed  by  nature;  that  except  in  the  case  of 
infants  and  idiots,  regeneration  is  necessary  for  salva- 
tion, and  is  secured  only  through  repentance  and  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ;  that  while  the  Christian  who  endures 
to  the  end  shall  be  saved,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  fall 
from  grace  and  be  lost;  that  rewards  and  punishments 
are  eternal;  that  the  bodies  of  the  just  and  imjust  will 
be  raised,  the  former  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  the  lat- 
ter to  the  resurrection  of  damnation;  that  the  only 
proper  mode  of  baptism  is  immersion,  and  the  only 
proper  subjects  are  believers;  and  that  the  communion, 
or  Lord's  Supper,  should  be  free  to  all  believers.  Some 
of  the  churches  practice  foot-washing. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  General  Baptists  are  in  accord  with 
other  Baptist  bodies.  The  local  churches  are  inde- 
pendent, but  are  united  in  local,  state,  and  general 
associations,  of  advisory  character,  with  no  authority 
over  the  individual  church.  No  association  can  legally 
form  an  organic  union  with  any  other  denomination 


without  the  ratification  of  each  individual  church,  and 
any  local  church  wishing  to  withdraw  from  any  asso- 
ciation may  do  so,  while  any  local  association  may 
withdraw  from  a  state  or  general  association. 

When  a  church  desires  the  ordination  of  one  of  its 
members,  it  makes  recommendation  to  a  bodv  com- 
posed  of  the  ordained  ministers  and  deacons  of  the 
various  local  churches,  corresponding  closely  to  the 
councils  of  Congregational  churches,  though  sometimes 
called  a  presbyter}\  This  body  conducts  an  examina- 
tion of  the  candidate  and,  if  he  is  found  worthy,  ordains 
him,  acting  as  the  representative  of  the  church.  It 
has,  however,  no  authority  except  such  as  is  given  to 
it  by  the  local  church.  The  vote  of  the  local  church 
on  the  reception  of  members  must  be  unanimous. 

In  1870  a  general  association  was  organized  to  bring 
''into  more  intimate  and  fraternal  relation  and  effect- 
ive cooperation  various  bodies  of  liberal  Baptists.'* 
With  this  most  of  the  local  associations  are  connected 
through  delegates.  While  this  general  association  is  a 
General  Baptist  institution,  its  constitution  permits  the 
reception  of  other  Baptist  associations  whose  doctrines 
and  usages  harmonize  with  those  of  the  General  Bap- 
tists. This  constitution  states  that  the  name  can  never 
be  changed,  and  that  no  less  than  three-fourths  of  its 
trustees  shall  be  members  of  General  Baptist  churches. 
It  has  general  supervision  over  the  college  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  denomination,  the  home  and  for- 
eign mission  work,  publication  interests,  Uterature,  etc. 

WORK. 

A  home  mission  board  is  maintamed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  general  association,  its  object  being  to  sup- 
port home  missionaries,  establish  churches  in  new 
fields,  assist  in  building  houses  of  worship,  etc.  Its 
funds  are  secured  through  voluntary  contributions  of 
individuals  and  churches.  The  various  local  associa- 
tions also  have  boards  which  do  similar  work  within 
their  own  territorj^  and  which  cooperate  with  the  gen- 
eral board.  The  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Liberty 
Association  of  Indiana  has  a  permanent  fund  of  several 
thousand  dollars,  and  has  been  the  means  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  association  and  of  the  denomination 
as  much  perhaps  as  any  other  one  agency.  Largely 
through  its  efforts  the  present  publishing  house  of  the 
denomination  was  established. 

For  many  years  the  General  Baptists  cooperated 
with  the  Free  Baptists  in  foreign  mission  work,  but, 
since  this  was  found  to  be  not  entirely  satisfactory-,  a 
foreign  missionary"  society  was  organized  in  1904, 
under  direction  and  control  of  the  general  association. 
In  order  that  the  foreign  work  to  be  undertaken  in 
future  years  might  be  successful,  the  society  began  at 
once  to  raise  a  permanent  endowment  fund  of  $10,000. 
It  is  expected  that  funds  and  missionaries  will  soon  be 
ready  to  begin  active  missionary  work  in  foreign  lands. 
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The  General  Baptists  have  one  educational  institu- 
tion, Oakland  City  College,  in  Indiana,  which  includes  a 
theological  department.  It  has  a  faculty  of  1 0  teachers 
and  an  average  attendance  of  about  150  students, 
property  valued  at  $30,000,  and  an  endowment  of 
about  $40,000. 

The  publishing  house  at  Owensville,  Ind.,  issues  the 
Messenger,  the  church  organ,  which  was  established  in 
1886,  and  has  assisted  largely  in  building  up  and 
strengthening  the  denomination  and  its  institutions. 

Sunday  schools  and  Christian  Endeavor  societies  are 
maintained  in  nearly  all  of  the  churches. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the 
individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown 
by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  518  organiza- 


tions in  38  associations,  located  in  8  states;  the  largest 
number  of  organizations,  186,  being  in  Missouri. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
30,097;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  497 
organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  380  church  edifices;  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  church  edifices  of  117,095,  as  reported  by  372 
prganizations ;  church  property  valued  at  $252,019, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$6,999;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  119  organiza- 
tions ;  and  6  parsonages  valued  at  $8,900.  The  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  230  organizations,  number  240, 
with  1,520  oflBcers  and  teachers  and  11,658  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  reported  in  connection 
with  the  denomination  is  525. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  the  figures 
show  a  notable  increase:  Organizations,  119;  com- 
municants, 8,735;  and  church  property,  $50,879. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP.  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination . 
North  Central  division , 


Indiana... 
Illinois... 
Miasoari.. 
Nebraska. 


3outh  Central  division. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma* 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


ToUl     I 
number  ' 
of  organi- 
zations. 


518 


Number        ,«  ^, 
oforgani-     JEl^, 

reporting.;  reported. 


518 


30,097 


313 


73 

48 

186 

6 

205 


313 


19, 443 


73 

48 

186 

6 


6,671 

3.621 

9,048 

103 


205  '  10,654 


98 
27 
54 
26 


98  I 
27  i 
54 
26 


6.881 

1.108 

2,0a'> 

630 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


497 


301 


71 

43 

181 

6 

196 


90 
27 
53 
26 


Sex. 


Male. 


Female. 


11,577 

7,436 

2,679 
1,227 
3,490 
40  > 

4,141  ' 

2,598  I 

450  I 
827  I 
266  I 


16,573 


11,018 


3.865 

1,980 

5,110 

63 

5,555 


3,385 
658 

1,148 
364 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


376 


234 


70 

43 

121 


142 


88 

20 

25 

9 


HaUs, 
etc. 


119  > 


64 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

380            372 

117,095 

237             232 

72,935 

2 
4 

55 
3 

55 


8 

7 

26 

14 


71 

45 

121 


70 

43! 
119 


143 


140 


89 

20 

25 

9 


86 

20 

25 

9 


26,565 
14,075 
32,295 


44,160 


29.430 
6,000 
6,750 
1,980 


>  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES;  1906. 


SfATK. 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 

number 

oforgani-  !  Number 
zatlons.  iioforgani- 
1    zatlons  I 
reporting.) 


Value 
reported. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Central  division 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Nebraska... 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  i 


518 


382        $252,019 


313 


235 


180,851 


73 

70  1 

48   ! 

43 

186 

122  ; 

6    .. 

1 

93,100  I 

29,350 

58,401 


205 


147 


71.168 


98 
27 
54 
26 


89 
22  I 

II  ! 


51,272  I 
8,151  I 
8,750  ' 
2,905 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


v«i.,«  «f   ''  Number  i  Number    Number  '  xt„™k«, 
^ZiU    olorpml-lofSundayotofflcers   Number 


Number  i    a^«„„a  Number 

oforgani-     -^Jlfji"/  of  organi- 
zations     ^I^Sfi  I    zatlons  I  ^^^^rtl^^  !i   latfons  I  schools'  i      and      ,  ^u«,^„ 

reporting.'  ^P^'^^-  !  reporting.'  reported,     reporting,  reported,   teachers.  M*^^**" 


of 


28 


SG,999 


6 


$8,900 


230 


16 


5,437 


6 


8.900 


155 


8 
8 


12 


3,875  I 
'i*5e2' 


1,502 


4 

1 
1 


6,100 

2,000 

800 


50 

28 

75 

2 

75 


7 
3 
2 


1,140 
185 
237 


39 

6 

15 

15 


240 


159 


50 
30 

77 
2 

81 


41 

6 

17 

17 


1.520 


1,099 


419 

225 

444 

11 

421 


218 
33 
79 
91 


11,658 

~7^ 

3,217 

1.460 

2,954 

180 

3,847 

2,055 
277 
748 
767 


79977--PABT  2—10- 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


1 

i 

Totol 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

1 

COllllUNICANTS  OR  1IE11BBR8. 

1 
1 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

3TATB  AND  ASSOaATlON. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

1 

Number  of 
organizations 
reporting-      .  ^^^^ 

Seating  capacity  of 
ifaurch  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Church 
edifices. 

i 
1 

Halls, 
etc. 

119  1 

UI  cuutvu 

edifices 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

518 

518 

30,097 

497 

11,577 

16,573  1 

376 

ssn 

372         117.  OQS 

w.vr                              _      1                                 _ 

000 

Arkansas: 

A  rkansas ,     ,     

10 

4 

12 

11 

4 

13 
15 
20 

23 

8 
28 
18 

14 
9 
31 
17 
35 

5 

8 

10 
4 

12 
1             11 

4 

13 

1             15 
20 

23 

8 
28 
18 

1             14 

9 

31 

17 

1              A 

559 
47 
407 
351 
106 

999 
1,165 
1,531 

1,250 

659 

3.179 

1,722 

724 

616 

1,690 

1,179 

3,013 

434 

208 
856 
995 

396 

1,512 

306 

731 

2,309 
278 
414 
733 
441 

31 
72 

279 

225 

44 

82 

79 
475 

10 
4 

12 
11 

4 

10 
15 
18 

23 
7 

28 
17 

13 
9 

28 
16 
32 

4 

8 

14 

21 

14 

28 

7 

16 

36 

5 

8 

16 

16 

3 
3 

9 

•     9 

3 

5 

4 

11 

215 

25 

185 

143 

47 

322 
429 
537 

554 

216 

1,233 

709 

226 
245 
680 
403 
1,171 

91 

90 

371 

486 

152 
533 
110 
336 

805 
88 
202 
250 
188 

8 
32 

115 
93 
21 
37 

40 
190 

344  1 

22 
222 
208 

50 

412  < 

736 

845 

696 

347 

1,946 

983 

392 
371 
820 
576 
1,440 

123 
118 
485 
509 

244  i 
919 
196 
395 

1,476 
137 
212 
336 
253 

23 
40  1 
1 
164  ' 
132 
23 
45 

39 

285 

4 
2 
1 
8 
1 

13 
12 

18 

21 

8 

27 

18 

14 

7 

27 
14 
32 

5 

6 

9 

21 

6 
11 

2 
11 

30 
3 
7 

11 
8 

5               4 

2                2 

10                1 

4 

Lone  Star 

2  '             600 

North 

1                500 

Post  Oak  Grove 

3 
2 

3' 

1 

2 

* 

4' 

3 
3 

2' 

5 

6 

16 

5 

4 

7 
3 

5* 

6 

3 

8 
1 

13 
12 
20 

21 

8 
28 
18 

15 
7 

27 
14 
32 

5 

6 

9 

21 

6 
11 

2 
11 

80 
3 

7 

11 

8 

8  1          1,150 

Wolf  Bayou 

1                250 

Illinois: 

Mount  on  vet 

13            4,450 

Ohio 

12            4,100 

Union  Grove 

18            6, 675 

Indiana: 

Flat  Creek 

21            7.650 

Freedom 

8            3,300 

Liberty 

27           10.530 

United 

18            6.646 

Kentucky: 

Green  River  Union 

13 
7 
26 
14 
32 

5 

6 

9 

21 

6 
11 

2 
11 

29 
3 

6 
11 

8 

3.450 

1x>ng  f'reek  r 

2.300 

Mount  Union 

10.280 

New  Harmony 

3,500 

Union 

11,850 

Missouri: 

Concord 

1,310 

Fairdealine 

1.700 

Hopewell 

14    >              14 

3.500 

Liberty...  

21 
14 

21 

1               14 

5,720 

Little  Vine 

1,250 

Missouri 

Mount  Hope 

29  i,             29 

7  7 
16                16 

37                37 

6   1               6 

8  !               8 
18                18 
16                16 

3  1               a 

2,780 
800 

Mount  Lebanon 

2,470 

New  Liberty 

10,295 

North  Liberty 

685 

West  Liberty 

1.625 

Western  Union 

White  River 

2,575 
935 

Nebraska: 

New  Hone i. 

3 

9 
9 
3 

3 

9 
9 

3 

1 

Oklahoma: 

Cherokee  Home 

3 

6 

3 

4 
1 
1 

1 
9 

3 
4 

1 
1 

1 
9 

580 

Indian  Territory 

4              4 
1              2 

1.050 

Oklahoma 

200 

West  Li  berty 

5  :l              .*> 

1 

1 
9 

2 

3 
2 

150 

Tennessee: 

Bethel 

4 
11 

1 

J 

4 
11 

ISO 

New  Liberty 

2,300 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


8TATK  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Total  for  denomination. 


Arkansas 

Lone  Star 

North 

Post  Oak  Orove 

Wolf  Bayou 

Illinois: 

Mount  Olivet 

Ohio 

Union  Grove 

Indiana: 

Flat  Creek 

Freedom 

Libertv 

United 

Kentucky: 

Green  River  Union. 

Long  Creek 

Mount  Union 

New  Harmony 

Union 

Missouri: 

CoQOord 

Falrdealing 

Hopewell 

Lil>erty 


LlttieVine 

Missouri 

Mount  Hope 

Mo«nt  Lebanon. 


Now  Liberty 

N(»th  Liberty... 

West  Liberty... 

Western  Union. . 

White  River 

Nebraska: 

Clinton 

New  Hepe 

Oklahoma: 

Cherokee  Home. 

Indian  Territory. 

Oklahoma 

West  Liberty... 
Tennessee: 

Bethel 

New  Liberty 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


VALus  or  CHtmCH 

PBOPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


518 


10 

4 

12 

11 

4 

13 
15 
20 

23 

8 
28 
18 

14 
9 
31 
17 
35 

5 

8 

14 

21 

14 

29 

7 

16 

37 

6 

8 

18 

16 

3 
3 

9 
9 
3 
5 

4 

11 


382 


Value 
reported. 


3 
2 
1 
8 
2 

13 
12 
18 

21 

8 

27 

18 

14 
9 
28 
13 
32 

5 

5 

9 

21 

7 
10 

2 
11 

32 
3 
7 

11 
8 


2 
7 
1 
1 

2 
9 


$252,019 


1,300 
1,000 

300 
1,750 

550 

11,000 

6,250 

10,100 

16,250 

7,400 

60,600 

13,850 

4,375 
3,230 

13,750 
4,500 

26,367 

2,400 
2,100 
5,300 
8,700 

2,375 
3,750 
1,300 
4,500 

19,545 

925 

3,356 

5,300 

2,700 


350 

1,645 

200 

800 

501 
3,700 


DEBT  ON  CHT7BCH 
PSOPKBTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


28 


5 
2 
2 


5 
3 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


1 
2 
5 


16,999 


30 


845 

230 

3,000 


PABSONAGE8. 


Number 

oforgani- 

sadons 

reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

6 

$8,900 

315 


780 


200 


50 


140 
1,009 


400 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


230 


400 
'7*766' 


5 
3 
1 


1 

9 

5 

12 

10 

8 

22 

14 

3 
3 

13 
6 

16 


800 


9 
21 

2 
4 


9 
22 


4 

3 

6 


6 
7 
1 
1 


240 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


6 
3 
1 


9 

7 

12 

10 

8 

23 

14 

3 

3 
15 

6 
16 


10 
21 

2 
4 


9 
22 


6 
3 
6 


6 
7 
1 
3 


1,520 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


28 

13 

3 


60 
48 
96 

81 

57 

216 

94 

17 
16 
77 
33 
89 


50 
123 

15 
17 


51 
132 


22 
15 
49 


11 

30 
44 

5 
12 


11 


11,668 


320 
80 
40 


32 

468 
240 
508 

560 
355 

1,802 
755 

167 
135 
692 
336 

857 


446 
478 

86 
217 


373 
1,18S 


218 

90 

195 


180 

824 

325 

40 

78 


55 


SEPARATE  BAPTISTS. 


HISTORY. 


The  term  "Separate^'  as  applied  to  church  bodies 
had  its  origin  in  what  is  known  as  the '' Separatist 
Movement  in  England,  toward  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  indicated  primarily  a  withdrawing  from  the  Angli- 
can Church,  without  implying  any  specific  doctrinal  or 
ecclesiastical  character.  Among  the  churches  which 
thus  withdrew  were  some  distinctively  Baptist 
churches,  though  the  first  definite  date  appears  to  be 
that  of  1662,  when  a  church  called  the  '*  English  Puri- 
tan Separate  Baptist  Church'*  is  said  to  have  been 
organized.  This  in  common  with  some  of  the  other 
independent  churches  was  compelled  to  emigrate  to 
the  colonies,  and  came  to  America  in  1695. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  some- 
what similar  condition  existed  in  New  England.  The 
revival  movement  in  which  Whitefield  took  so  promi- 
nent a  part,  and    which  culminated  in  The  Great 


Awakening,  caused  sharp  discussion.  Those  who 
indorsed  the  revival  were  called  ''New  Lights,"  and 
were  opposed  bitterly  on  two  specific  points;  one  was 
the  use  of  lay  preachers,  and  the  other,  the  refusal  to 
retain  on  church  rolls  those  who  were  regarded  by 
them  as  unregenerate  because  they  had  not  experienced 
conversion.  Denominational  lines  were  not  drawn, 
both  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches, 
the  latter  under  the  lead  of  the  Tennents,  sharing  in 
the  controversy,  which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  or 
''separation'*  of  a  number  of  churches.  In  aH  of  these 
"separate"  churches  there  were  Baptists,  and  of  31 
ministers  ordained  as  pastors  from  1746  to  1751,  5 
were  Baptists  before  they  were  ordained  and  8  became 
Baptists,  among  the  latter  being  Isaac  Backus,  the 
famous  Baptist  theologian  and  historian.  These 
Separate  Baptist  churches  were  distinguished  from 
the  regular  Baptist  churches  by  their  milder  Calvin- 
ism and  their  willingness  to  receive  those  who  prac- 
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ticed  infant  baptism,  even  though  they  themselves 
preferred  the  form  of  immersion.  As  a  result  the 
Regular  Baptists  refused  to  recognize  them,  and  for 
some  time  there  was  more  or  less  hostility  between 
ihe  two  branches.  This,  however,  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  in  New  England  the  two  bodies  coalesced, 
though  there  was  never  any  formal  act  of  union. 

Among  the  more  prominent  leaders  of  the  Separate 
Baptists  was  Shubael  Steams,  a  native  of  Boston, 
who  was  baptized  and  ordained  in  Tolland,  Conn.  In 
1754  he  left  New  England  and  settled  at  Sandy  Creek, 
Guilford  (now  Randolph)  county,  N.  C,  where  he 
made  his  permanent  residence.  With  him  had  come 
8  families,  16  persons  in  all,  and  there  the  same  year 
he  organized  the  first  Separate  Baptist  church  in  the 
South.  Before  long  it  contained  606  members,  and 
Daniel  Marshall,  Samuel  Harris,  and  others  soon 
became  influential  coworkers  with  Mr.  Steams.  In 
seventeen  years  the  southern  Separate  Baptists  had 
spread  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  southward  to 
Georgia,  and  eastward  to  the  sea,  and  had  125  minis- 
ters and  42  churches.  Their  first  association,  the 
Sandy  Creek,  was  organized  at  Steams  Church  in 
January,  1758.  As  early  as  1776 /they  were  found  in 
Kentucky,  and  in  1785  organized  the  South  Kentucky 
Association,  which  is  still  in  existence.  In  1815  they 
crossed  into  Indiana  territory,  established  a  church  on 
Indian  Creek,  and  in  1830  organized  the  Sand  Creek 
Association.  The  first  association  in  Illinois,  the 
Shelby,  was  organized  in  1845,  and  the  Ambraw,  one 
of  their  strongest  associations,  was  formed  in  1869. 
At  present  they  are  found  in  lUinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee. 

In  1787  the  Regular  and  Separate  Baptists  in  Vir- 
ginia formed  a  union,  adopting  the  name  **  United 
Baptist  Churches  of  Christ  in  Virginia."  In  course 
of  time  similar  unions  were  formed  in  most  of  the 
other  states  in  which  the  southern  branch  of  the  Sepa- 
rate Baptists  had  organizations.  A  few  Separate  Bap- 
tist churches,  however,  refused  to  join  in  this  move- 
ment, and  have  maintained  distinct  oi^anizations 
until  the  present  time.  The  Separate  Baptists  are 
now  found  principally  in  Indiana  and  one  or  two  neigh- 
boring states.  Owing  largely  to  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication, some  practically  kindred  associations, 
such  as  the  Duck  River  Association  and  others  of  simi- 
lar character,  have  not  identified  themselves  with  the 
distinctive  Separate  Baptist  body.  Individual  mem- 
bers of  these  associations  have  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  be  classed  with  the  Separate  Baptists,  but 
no  official  action  in  that  direction  has  been  taken. 

DOCTRINE  AND   POLITY. 

Separate  Baptists  reject  all  creeds  and  confessions 
of  faith,  but  the  various  associations  publish,  in  the 
minutes  of  their  yearly  meetings,  articles  of  beUef. 
These  are  not  always  worded  exactly  alike,  but  in  the 


main  are  in  substantial  agreement.  The  declaration 
of  the  Indiana  State  Association,  which  may  be  taken 
as  an  illustration,  emphasizes  the  Scriptures  as  the  in- 
fallible Word  of  God,  the  only  safe  rule  of  faith  and 
practice;  the  existence  of  three  divine  personages  in 
the  Godhead;  and  three  ordinances — baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  foot-washing.  The  immersion  of 
believers  is  considered  the  only  proper  mode  of  bap- 
tism. They  hold  that  regeneration,  justification,  and 
sanctification  take  place  through  faith  in  the  Ufe, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  intercession  of 
Christ;  that  both  the  just  and  unjust  will  have  part  in 
the  resurrection,  and  that  God  has  appointed  a  day  in 
which  He  will  judge  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  strict  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  election,  reproba- 
tion, and  fatality  have  never  been  accepted  by  the 
Separate  Baptist  churches,  the  special  points  of  em- 
phasis in  their  preaching  being  the  general  atonement 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  freedom  of  salvation  for  all  who 
will  come  to  Him  on  the  terms  laid  down  in  His  Word. 
In  the  statements  of  some  associations  the  doctrines  of 
'* adoption  by  the  Spirit  of  God"  and  the  ** persever- 
ance of  the  saints''  are  included.  The  Lord's  Supper 
is  observed  in  the  evening  and  is  regarded,  not  as  a 
church  table,  but  the  Lord's  table.  Each  one  who 
partakes  is  expected  to  follow  the  scriptural  rule,  ''Let 
a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread 
and  drink  of  that  cup.'' 

In  pplity  the  Separate  Baptists  are  thoroughly  con- 
gregational, recognizing  the  autonomy  of  the  local 
church,  the  purely  advisor}'  character  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  rights  of  the  individual  Christian. 

WORK. 

In  the  line  of  home  missionary  work  each  association, 
independent  of  any  other,  conducts  its  own  work, 
but  the  amoxmt  of  money  expended  for  this  object  is 
not  reported.  No  provision  has  as  yet  been  made  for 
foreign  missionary  work. 

Although  the  denomination  has  no  established  insti- 
tution of  learning,  education  is  firmly  believed  n. 
Simday  schools  are  very  generally  maintained  through- 
out the  different  associations  and  are  usually  pros- 
perous. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown 
by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  76  organizations 
in  7  associations.  These  are  located  in  4  states;  the 
largest  number,  30,  in  Kentucky,  and  the  next  lai^gest 
number,  25,  in  Indiana. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  5,180; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  55  organizations, 
about  43  per  cent  are  males  and  57  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  60 
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church  edifices,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  19,070;  and  church  property  valued  at 
$66,980,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $380.  The  Sunday  schools  reported  number  45, 
with  312  officers  and  teachers  and  1,962  scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  is  given  as  100,  and  there 
are  also  about  15  licentiates. 

A  comparison  with  the  report  for  1890  shows  a  gain 
of  52  organizations,  3,581  communicants,  and  $57,780 
in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATB. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Central  division 

Indiana 

Illinois 

-South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


76 


COMMUNICANTS  bR  MSMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


73 


40 

39 

25 

24 

15 

15 

36 

34 

30 

28 

6 

6 

Total 
number 
reported. 


5,180 


3,277 


2,201 
1,076 

1,903 


1,765 
138 


Number 
oforeani- 


tauons 
reporting. 


58 


35 


Sex. 


Male. 


1,918 


1,296 


21 

854 

14 

442 

20 

622 

16 

582 

4 

40 

PLACKS  OF  WORSHIP. 


Female. 


2,518 


1,731 


1,145 
586 

787 


719 
68 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Church 
1  edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number     Of^tinir 
reporting,  reported. 

■ 

60 

4 

60 

60          19,070 

38 

1 

38 

38 

11,545 

1             24 
14 

22 

1 
3 

24 

14 

22 

24 

14 

22 

7,426 
4,120 

7,626 

19 
3 

2 

1 

19 
3 

19 
3 

6,950 
576 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Central  division 

Indiana 

nUnois 

South  Central  division 

Kentuclcy 

Tennessee 


Total 

1 

!     VALUE  OP  CHX7RCH 
PROPERTY. 

number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

Niunber 
'  of  organi- 
(  zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

76 

50 

$66,960 

40 

39 

56,530 

25 
15 

36 

25 
14 

20 

41,530 
15,000 

10,450 

30 
6 

10 
1 

10,050 
400 

1 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH      ' 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAOEA. 

1 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

4 

Number 
oforgani- 
1  zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number    Number 
of  Sunday;  of  officers 
schools        and 
reported,   teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholan. 

1 

4 

i380 

1 

i             45 

45  1           312 

1,962 

... 

1               4  1              380 

i 

32               32  1           252 

1,420 

I 

4                  380 

1 

13 
13 

19 

143 

846 

13 
13 

109 
60 

674 

1 

542 

'* 



1 
1 

13 

13  '             60 

542 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


ASSOaATION. 


Total  for  denomination 

Ambraw 

Indiana  Central 

Mount  Olivet 

Nolyim 

North  Indiana 

South  Kentucky 

White  River 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

zations. 


76 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


73 


15 

1              15 

10 

1              10 

6 

!               6 

12 

12 

11 

10 

18 

16 

4 

4 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


ToUl 

numlier 

reported. 


5,180 


1,076 
983 
138 

1,161 
838 
604 
380 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


55 


14 
9 
4 

12 
8 
4 
4 


Sex. 


442 

586 

400 

511 

40 

68 

529 

632 

304 

404 

63 

87 

150 

230 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
ediflces. 


60 


14 

10 

3 

11 

10 

8 

4 


Seating  capacity  of 
I     church  ediflces. 

Number  j 
of  church  —  , 

zations  rapacity 
'reporting.:  «PO^^^ 


4 

60 

60 

14 

14 

10 

10 

1 

3 

3 

1 

11 

11 

1 

10 

10 

1 

8 

8 

1 

1 

4 

4 

19,070 


4,120 
3,500 

575 
4,550 
3,075 
2,400 

850 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


ASSOCIATION. 


Total  for  denomination 

Ambraw 

Indiana  Central 

Mount  Olivet. 

Nolynn 

Nwth  Indiana. 

South  Kentucky 

White  River 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

zations. 


VALUE  OF  CHT7BCH 
PBOPEKTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PROPEBTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


I  Number 
'  of  organi- 
I  tatfons 
Ireporting. 


Value 
reported. 


'  Number 
'loforgani- 
p  zations 
I  reporting. 


76 


69 


$66,980 


15 

10  i 
6 
12 
11 

18 

4 


14 

10 

1 

11 

11 

8 

4 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$380 


I  Number!    value  of 
reporting.,  ^eponea. 


SimDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  '  Number 

oforgani-  ofSunday 

tations      schools 

reporting,  reported. 


45 


45 


15.000 
23.800 
400 
7,150 
14,980  ! 
2.900  I 
2,750  ' 


380 


13 
7 


8 

10 

5 

2 


13 
7 


8 

10 

5 

2 


Number  '  m.,«,»w... 
ofofflcers  Number 


and 
teachers. 


312 


41 
74 
19 
15 


scholars. 


1.962 


574 
324 


411 

471 

131 

51 


UNITED  BAPTISTS. 


HISTORY. 


With  the  immigration  of  Baptists  from  the  New 
England  and  Middle  states  into  Vii^nia,  the  CaroUnas, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and  the  more  intimate 
fellowship  that  grew  up  in  those  isolated  communities, 
the  distinction  between  the  different  Baptist  bodies 
became  in  many  cases  less  marked,  and  a  tendency 
toward  union  was  apparent.  In  Vii^inia  and  theCaro- 
linas,  particularly,  and  also  in  Kentucky,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries,  a  considerable  nimiber  of  the  Sepa- 
rate Baptists,  and  those  who  were  known  as  "  Regular 
Baptists,''  combined  under  the  name  of  **  United  Bap- 
tists." The  Separate  Baptists  emphasized  less  strongly 
the  Arminian  characteristics  of  their  beUef,  while  the 
Regular  Baptists  were  more  ready  to  allow  special 
customs,  particularly  foot-washing,  wherever  they 
were  desired.  For  a  time  this  movement  gained 
strength  and  the  associations  kept  their  identity;  but 
gradually,  as  they  came  into  closer  relations  with  the 
larger  Baptist  bodies  of  the  North  and  South,  many 
United  Baptist  churches  ceased  to  be  distinct,  and 
became  enrolled  with  other  Baptist  bodies. 

The  name  *' United  Baptist  still  appears  on  the 
minutes  of  many  associations  whose  churches  are 
enrolled  with  the  Baptists  of  the  Northern  Conven- 
tion or  the  Southern  Convention,  chiefly  with  the 
latter,  but  there  are  some  which  retain  their  dis- 
tinctive position.  They  are  in  the  main  Calvinistic 
rather  than  Arminian;  some  practice  foot-washing; 
and  all  are  strict  in  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 


In  many  cases,  even  where  they  are  not  on  the  rolls  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  they  are  still  in 
intimate  relations  with  its  churches,  attend  the  same 
meetings,  and  are  identified  with  them  in  many  ways. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  by  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  196 
organizations  in  14  associations.  These  are  located  in 
6  states;  the  largest  number,  82,  in  Kentucky,  fol- 
lowed by  35  in  Arkansas,  and  32  in  West  Virginia. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
13,698;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  84 
organizations,  about  43  per  cent  are  males  and  57  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  77  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  16,745,  as  repK)rted  by  64  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $36,715,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $115;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  22  organizations;  and  1 
parsonage  valued  at  $200.  The  Sunday  schools,  as 
reported  by  21  organizations,  number  23,  with  168 
officers  and  teachers  and  1,360  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  estimated  at  260. 

A  comparison  with  the  report  for  1890  shows  no 
great  change  in  the  number  of  organizations  or  of 
communicants,  but  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  church 
property  of  $43,435. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATB. 


Total  for  denomination. 

Soutli  Atlantic  division 

West  Virginia 

N(Hth  Central  division 


Ohio 

MiiKouri 

Nebraska 

Sooth  Central  division. 


Kentucky 
Arkansas.. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


196 


32 


32 
47 


18 

28 

1 

117 


82 
35 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


I  Number  '      m  ^, 
reporting.'  '•Ported. 


190 


32 


32 
46 


17 

28 

1 

112 


79 
33 


13,698 


2,226 


2,226 
2,659 


1,381 

1,267 

11 

8,813 


7,167 
1,646 


Sex. 


Number 

of  organ! 

satlons 

reporting. 


K'-;  «-«• 


84 


26 


26 
23 


22 
1 

35 


14 
21 


Female. 


2,152 


768 


768 
379 


374 
5 

1,005 


604 
401 


2,875 


949 


949 
600 


594 
6 

1,326 


PLACES  or  WOBSmP. 


858  ' 
468 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


76 


10 


10 
34 


8 
26 


32 


Halls, 
etc. 


18 
14 


Number 
of  church 
edifices 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


^P<'^-'o^^5f.    Seating 
reporting.  ^Ported. 


22               77 

12  ;             11 

12 
2 

11 
34 

2 

8 


8 


64 


16,746 


10 


3,400 


10 
33 


3,400 
8,600 


8 
26 


8 
25 


1,350 
7,250 


32 


21 


4,745 


18 
14 


18 
3 


3,645 
1,100 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

South  Atlantic  division 

West  Virginia 

N(vth  Central  division 


Ohio 

Missouri.. 
Nebraska. 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky , 
Arkansas.. 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PBOPEETY. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


196 


32 


32 
47 


18 

28 
1 

117 


82 
35 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


PABSONAOES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  i 
of  oreani-      Value 
zatiobs  I  reported, 
reporting. 


Number 

ofoiptni- 

satfons 


Amount 
of  debt 


Value  of 


Number 

''^t'^"  is^2?s?^  r^^^  "'s^h^^b 


.  Number  I  Num:ber  i  Number  i  xt.,«,k«- 
oforpanl- of  Sunday  of  ofllcers   ^"^'>^ 


76 


8 
27 


30 


17 
13 


$36,715 


10 

6,850 

10 
35 

6,850 
22,125 

reportfaig.   ^Ported,    sporting.   ^Ported,  ^'reporting,  reported,  teachers.   sclio»ara 

1  I  t200 


6,800 
16,325 


7,740 


4.560 
3,180 


$115 


115 


115 


21 

23 

6 

8 

6 
9 

8 
9 

2 
7 


200 


200 


5 
1 


2 

7 


6 
1 


168 


53 


67! 


12 
65 


48 


46  ' 

2  I 


1,360 


470 


470 
380 


90 
290 


510 


390 
120 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


Bethel 

Bethlehem 

Center  Point 

Central  Missouri. 
Good  Hope 

Laurel  River — 
Mount  Carmel... 
Mount  Pleasant. 
Mulberry,  No.  1 . 

Mulberry,  No.  2. 
New  Harmony.. 

Paint  Union 

Union 

Zion 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

t 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

ASSOCIATION. 

Total 
number  ;  ^^      , 
oforgani-  '  Number 
zations.     oforgani- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

13,698 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

1 

Halls, 
etc. 

1 

Number     a^an„„ 

otoTgmi-  ^^^ 

zations     *»P»<;'i7 

reciting,  reported. 

1 

Total  for  denomination 

196  l'            190 

84 

2,152 

2,875 

1             76 

22 

77 

64           16,745 

1 
3 

15 
9 

i 

9 

7 
2 

14 

15 

8 


4,500 
2,800 


7 
2 

14 


2,050 
600 

2,545 


6  ! 

'2\' 


9 

11  I. 


9 


J, 450 


2 
3 


600 
700 


2 
3 


1  . 

3 : 


500 
1,000 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,    DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

1 
VALUE  OP  CHURCH     ' 
PROPEETY. 

1 

1 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 

PROPERTY. 

i 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

ASSOCIATION. 

* 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

136,715 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

Value  of 
I)ar8onages 
reported.  , 

1200 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
ofoflBcers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

196 

75 

2 

$115 

21 

23 

168 

1.2MA 

Bethel 

16 
15 

8 

8 
13 

14 

7 

10 

12 

10 

3 

41 

14  ! 
25  ! 

1 

16 
8 

10,860  1 
6,200 

3 
6 

3 
8 

20 
53 

130 

Bethlehem 

2 

115 

t 

470 

Center  Point 

t 

Central  Missouri 

7 
2 

14 

4,850 
650 

1,560 

j 

4 

4 

35                160 

Good  Hope 

1 

i 

Laurel  River 

1 

i 

1 

1 

4 

65 

Mount  Carmel 

"  "1 

Mount  Pleasant 

9 
11 

1 
3 

6,300  1 
2,530 

2 

2 

12 

90 

Mulberry,  No.  1 

1 

200 

Mulberry,  No.  2 

160 
525 

New  Harmony , 

1 

Paint  Union 

Union 

2 
2 

600 
2,500 

1 
4 

1 
4 

2 
42 

120 

Zlon 

325 

1 

DUCK  RIVER  AND  KINDRED  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  BAPTISTS  (BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST). 


HISTORY. 

Baptist  principles  gained  a  particularly  strong  foot- 
hold in  the  mountain  regions  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The  .very  isolation 
and  lack  of  intercommunication  served  to  emphasize 
individual  beliefs,  make  fellowship  between  different 
forms  of  belief  difficult,  and  develop  independence  of 
church  life. 

One  of  the  earliest  associations  to  be  organized  in 
this  section  was  the  Elk  River  Association,  foimded  in 
1808,  which  was  strongly  Calvinistic  in  doctrine  and 
thoroughly  independent  in  polity.  With  the  growth 
of  the  more  Uberal  influences  of  the  revival  movement 
of  that  time  and  the  introduction  of  Methodism  there 
grew  up  a  coimter  movement,  emphasizing  a  stricter 
theology  and  making  for  a  more  rigid  rule  in  the 
church.  This  manifested  itself  especially  in  the 
growth  of  the  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian 
Baptists.*  In  this  controversy  the  Elk  River  Asso- 
ciation was  divided.  A  minority,  holding  to  the 
milder  form  of  doctrine,  organized  the  Duck  River 
Association,  and  this  furnished  the  nucleus  for  a 
number  of  churches  holding  essentially  the  same 
general  doctrines  as  the  Separate  Baptists,  but  not 
identifying  themselves  with  the  latter,  largely  because 
of  the  local  conditions  of  the  time. 

Later,  the  discussion  arose  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
missionary  societies,  and  there  came  another  division, 
some  withdrawing  and  identifying  themselves  with 
the  churches  that  became  known  as  the  Missionary 
Baptists,  leaving  the  others  bound  still  more  closely 
together.  This  fellowship  included  in  1906  seven 
associations,  located  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 


*  See  page  155. 


sissippi.  In  the  report  for  1890  they  were  classed  as  the 
'*  Baptist  Church  of  Christ,''  but  while  the  individual 
churches  usually  call  themselves  "Baptist  Churches  of 
Christ,"  in  common  with  a  great  many  organizations 
of  the  United,  Separate,  Primitive,  and  other  Baptist 
bodies,  they  claim  no  denominational  name  other  than 
that  of  associations  of  Baptists. 

Several  associations  in  Arkansas,  North  Carolina, 
and  Texas,  formerly  identified  with  these  associations, 
appear  to  have  dropped  out  of  relation  with  them. 
Whether  they  have  disintegrated  or  have  become 
associated  with  other  Baptist  bodies  is  not  evident. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Duck  River  and  its  kindred  asso- 
ciations are  Calvinistic,  though  liberal,  believing  that 
'^Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man,''  and  made  it 
possible  for  God  to  have  mercy  upon  all  who  come 
imto  Him  on  gospel  terms.  They  beUeve  that  sinners 
are  justified  by  faith;  that  the  saints  will  ** persevere; " 
and  that  baptism  of  believers  by  immersion,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  foot-washing,  are  gospel  institu- 
tions, and  should  be  observed  imtil  the  second  coming 
of  Christ.  While  acknowledging  the  similarity  of 
their  doctrinal  position  to  that  of  the  Separate  Bap- 
tists, they  have  not  as  yet  seen  their  way  clear  to  form 
a  union  with  them,  although  an  increasing  sentiment 
appears  to  exist  among  their  churches  in  favor  of  such 


umon. 


POLITY. 


In  polity  they  are  in  accord  with  other  Baptists, 
believing  that  no  one  member  has  a  ruling  voice  over 
another.  All  business  is  transacted  by  a  majority 
vote,  no  one  person  being  given  any  ecclesiastical 
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power  over  a  church  or  churches.  Admission  to  the 
church  is  by  examination  and  vote  of  the  chiu'ch, 
and  ordination  to  the  ministry  is  by  the  association, 
the  candidate  being  expected  to  demonstrate  his 
consciousness  of  a  divine  call  to  preach  the  gospel. 
The  minister  has  no  right  to  demand  a  stated  salary, 
but  the  local  church  is  expected  to  give  liberally, 
''that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  [may]  Uve  of  the 
gosj>el." 

The  association  meetings  are  piu'ely  for  piuposes 
of  fellowship,  and  communication  with  kindred  bodies 
is  by  messenger  or  letter.  The  only  form  of  discipline 
is  withdrawal  of  fellowship,  on  evidence  of  difference 
of  views,  or  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  member  of  the 
church. 

WORK. 

While  not  represented  by  any  distinctive  missionary 
societies  or  benevolent  organizations,  they  are  not  to 
be  classed  with  antimissionary  chiu'ches.  Since  they 
occupy  mountainous  sections  chiefly,  and  represent 
the  less  wealthy  communities,  their  missionary  spirit 
finds  expression  in  local  evangelistic  work.  As  they 
have  come  in  contact  more  and  more  with  other 
churches,  their  sense  of  fellowship  has  broadened,  and 
with  this  has  been  apparent  a  desire  to  share  in  the 
wider  work  of  the  general  church. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  returns  of  the 
individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  93 
organizations,  in  7  associations.  These  are  distributed 
in  3  states;  57  in  Tennessee,  28  in  Alabama,  and  8  in 
Mississippi. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
6,416;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  85  organi- 
zations, about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  86  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  27,508;  church  property  valued  at 
$44,321,  against  which  there  appears  a  small  indebted- 
ness of  $107;  and  1  parsonage  valued  at  $156.  There 
are  9  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  37  officers  and 
teachers  and  402  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  is  given  as  99,  and  there 
are  also  24  Ucentiates. 

A  comparison  with  the  Baptist  Chiu'ch  of  Christ  in 
the  report  for  1890  shows  a  considerable  decrease: 
Organizations,  59;  communicants,  1,838;  and  value 
of  church  property,  $12,434.  This  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  loss  of  certain  associations  as  stated  on  page  136. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

South  Central  division 

TenxMssee 

Alabama. 

Miasiflsippi 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


93 


93 


57 

28 
8 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 

oforsani- 

zatfons 

reporting. 


92 


92 


56 

28 
8 


Total 

number 

reported. 


6,416 


6,416 


4,099 

1,947 

370 


52 

25 
8 


bex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

85 

2,432 

3,519 

85 

2, 432  1            3, 519 

1,525 
741 
166 


2,250 

1,065 

204 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

86 

2 

86 

2 

54 
24 

8 

1 
1 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


86 


86 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


NUmber 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


85 


85 


54 
24 

8 


54 

24 

7 


Seating 
capacity 
reportea. 


repo] 


27,508 


27,508 


14, 713 
8,845 
3,960 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


• 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

( 

FARSONAOES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reportea. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
ofofllcers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

93 

87 

$44,321 

3 

S107 

1 

S15A 

9 

9 

.^7 

402 

South  Central  division 

93    '              87 

44,321 

3  {              107 

1  1               156 

9 

9 

37 

402 

Tenftessee 

57 

28 
8 

55 
24 

8 

24,196 

11,525 

8,600 

1 

1 
1 

50 
40 
17 

1  '               156 

i 

2 

1 
6 

2 
1 
6 

12 

3 

22 

125 

Alabama 

£0 

Mississippi 

227 

i 
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ASSOCIATION. 


Total  for  denomination. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


93 


Duclc  River 

East  Union 

Ebenezer 

Liberty 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Mount  Zion 

Union 


22 

7 

•» 
I 

8 

22 

13 

14 


COMMUmCANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 

Sex. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 

Male. 

Female. 

reporting. 

* 

92 

6.416              85 

2.432 

3.519 

21 

2,181 

20 

787 

1,171  1 

7 

298 

7 

120 

178 

7 

346 

7 

170 

176 

8 

512 

8 

213 

299 

22 

1,505 

18 

524 

794 

13 

583 

12 

218 

343 

14 

991 

13 

400 

558 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Numl)er  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


86 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


86 


22 

6 

7 

8 

17 

12 

14 


22 

6 

7 

8 

17 

12 

14 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number    fl^„,i„. 
oforgani-   ?^}l??^ 

reporting.  «Por^ 


85 


27.508 


22 

6 

6 

8 

17 

12 

14 


7,253 
985 
3.200 
2.635 
C.960 
2,450 
4,025 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


ASSOCIATION. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Total  for  denomination. 


93 


87 


Value 
reported. 


Duck  River 

East  Union 

Ebenezer 

Liberty 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Mount  Zion 

Union 


22 

7 

7 

8 

22 

13 

14 


22 
7 
i 

8 
17 
12 
14 


$44,321 

13, 725 
1.526 
8.150 
3,525 
8.450  M 
3,545  I 
5,400   ' 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

1 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

1 

Number     voina  nf   ■   Number    Number    Number    ic—h,^ 

otomai-     l^'^^    oforgani- of  Sunday  of  officers    ^"2°" 

""0"s     ^^SSST^     «at'ons      schools  ;      and       ^ujL* 

reporting.    ™PO"ea.     reporUng.  reported,   teachers.  >  ^''****"" 

I                    ■'                 1                                 ' 

3 

$107  !                1 

$156   ,               9  I              9  1             37               408 

65 


17 


25 


277 


II 


40 


50 


156 


60 


PRIMITIVE  BAPTISTS. 


HISTORY. 


With  the  development  of  organized  church  life  shown 
in  the  formation  of  benevolent,  and  particularly  of 
missionary  societies,  of  Sunday  schools  and  similar 
organizations,  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  developed  also  considerable  opposition 
to  such  new  ideas.  The  more  independent  church  as- 
sociations were  based  on  the  principle  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  sole  and  sufficient  authority  for  every- 
thing connected  with  the  reUgious  life.  The  position 
taken  was,  in  brief,  that  there  were  no  missionary  soci- 
eties in  the  apostles'  days,  and  therefore  there  should 
be  none  to-day.  Apart  from  this,  however,  there 
seemed  to  many  to  be  inherent  in  these  societies  a 
centralization  of  authoritv  which  was  not  at  all  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Sunday  schools 
also  were  considered  unauthorized  of  God,  as  was 
everything  connected  with  church  life  that  was  not 
included  in  the  clearly  presented  statement  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  These  views  appeared  particu- 
larly in  some  of  the  Baptist  bodies,  and  occasioned 
what  became  known  as  the  "antimission  movement. '* 

Apparently  the  first  definite  announcement  of  this 
position  was  made  by  the  Kehukee  Baptist  Associa- 


tion of  North  Carolina,  formed  in  1765,  at  its  meeting 
with  the  Kehukee  church  in  Halifax  countv  in  1827, 
although  similar  views  were  expressed  by  a  Greorgia 
association  in  1826.  The  Kehukee  association  unani- 
mously condemned  all  *^ modern,  monej'-based,  so- 
called  benevolent  societies"  as  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing  and  practice  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  and, 
furthermore,  announced  that  it  could  no  longer  fellow- 
ship with  churches  which  indorsed  such  societies.  In 
1832  a  similar  course  was  adopted  by  the  Country 
Line  Association,  at  its  session  with  Deep  Creek  Church 
in  Alamance  (then  Orange)  county,  N.  C. ;  and  by  a 
** Convention  of  the  Middle  States''  at  Black  Rock 
Church,  Baltimore  county,  Md.  Other  Baptist  asso- 
ciations in  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  during 
the  next  ten  years,  took  similar  action.  In  1835  the 
Chemung  Association,  including  churches  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that 
as  a  number  of  associations  with  which  it  had  been  in 
correspondence  had  **  departed  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
*  *  *  uniting  themselves  with  the  world  and  what 
are  falsely  called  benevolent  societies  founded  upon  a 
money  basis,'*  and  preaching  a  gospel  '* differing  from 
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the  gospel  of  Christ, "  it  would  not  continue  in  fellow- 
ship with  them,  and  urged  all  Baptists  who  could  not 
approve  the  new  ideas  to  come  out  and  be. separate 
from  those  holding  them. 

The  various  Primitive  Baptist  associations  have 
never  organized  as  a  denomination  and  have  no  state 
conventions  or  general  bodies  of  any  kind.  For  the 
purpose  of  self-interpretation,  each  association  adopted 
the  custom  of  printing  in  its  annual  minutes  a  state- 
ment of  its  articles  of  faith,  constitution,  and  rules  of 
order.  This  presentation  was  examined  carefully  by 
every  other  association,  and,  if  it  was  approved,  fel- 
lowship was  accorded  by  sending  to  its  meetings 
messengers  or  letters,  reporting  on  the  general  state  of 
the  churches.  Any  association  that  did  not  meet  with 
approval  was  simply  dropped  from  fellowship.  The 
result  was  that,  while  there  are  certain  links  binding 
the  diflFerent  associations  together,  they  are  easily 
broken,  and  the  lack  of  any  central  body  or  even  of 
any  uniform  statement  of  belief,  serves  to  prevent 
united  action.  Another  factor  in  the  situation  has 
been  the  difficulty  of  intercommunication  in  many 
parts  of  the  South.  As  groups  of  associations  devel- 
oped in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  they 
drew  together,  as  did  those  in  western  Tennessee, 
northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  Missouri,  while 
those  in  Texas  had  little  intercourse  with  any  of  the 
others.  Occasional  fraternal  visits  were  made  through 
all  of  these  sections,  and  a  quasi  union  or  fellowship 
was  kept  up,  but  this  has  not  been  sufficient  to  secure 
what  might  be  called  denominational  individuality  or 
growth.  This  is  apparent  in  the  variety  of  names, 
some  friendly  and  some  derisive,  which  have  been  ap- 
plied to  them,  such  as  ** Primitive,"  *'01d  School," 
'^Regular,"  *' Anti-Mission,"  and  ^^Hard  Shell."  In 
general,  the  term  ''Primitive"  has  been  the  one  most 
widely  used  and  accepted. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  matters  of  doctrine  the  Primitive  Baptists  are 
strongly  Calvinistic.  Some  of  their  minutes  have  eleven 
articles  of  faith,  some  less,  some  more.  They  declare 
that  by  Adam's  fall  or  transgression  all  his  posterity 
became  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God ;  that  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature  is  total;  that  man  can  not, 
by  his  own  free  will  and  ability,  reinstate  himself  in 
the  favor  of  God;  that  God  elected  or  chose  His 
people  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world; 
that  sinners  are  justified  only  by  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  imputed  to  them;  that  the  saints  will  all  be 
preserved  and  will  persevere  in  grace  unto  heavenly 
glory,  and  that  not  one  of  them  will  be  finally  lost; 
that  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  ordinances  of 
the  gospel  in  the  church  to  the  end  of  time;  that  the 
institutions  of  the  day  (church  societies)  are  the  in- 


ventions of  men,  and  are  not  to  be  f ellowshiped ;  that 
Christ  will  come  a  second  time,  in  person  or  bodily 
presence  to  the  world,  and  will  raise  all  the  dead, 
judge  the  human  race,  send  the  wicked  to  everlasting 
punishment,  and  welcome  the  righteous  to  everlasting 
happiness.  They  also  hold  uncompromisingly  to  the 
full  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures. 

Some  Primitive  Baptists  maintain,  as  formulated  in 
the  London  Baptist  Confession  of  Faith  of  1689,  that 
God  eternally  decreed  or  predestinated  all  things,  yet 
in  such  a  manner  that  He  does  not  compel  anyone  to  sin, 
and  that  He  does  not  approve  or  fellowship  sin.  The 
great  majority  of  them,  however,  maintain  that,  while 
God  foreknew  all  things,  and  while  He  foreordained  to 
suflFer,  or  not  prevent,  sin.  His  active  and  efficient  pre- 
destination is  limited  to  the  eternal  salvation  of  all 
His  people  and  everything  necessary  thereimto;  and 
all  Primitive  Baptists  believe  that  every  sane  human 
being  is  accountable  for  all  his  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions. 

Immersion  of  believers  is  the  only  form  of  baptism 
which  they  acknowledge,  and  they  insist  that  this  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  hold  that  no 
minister  has  any  right  to  administer  the  ordinances 
imless  he  has  been  called  of  God,  come  under  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  by  a  presbytery,  and  is  in  fellowship 
with  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member;  and  that  he 
has  no  right  to  permit  any  clergy-man  who  has  not 
these  qualifications  to  assist  in  the  administering  of 
these  ordinances.  More  than  half  of  the  Primitive 
Baptists  believe  that  washing  the  saints'  feet  should 
be  practiced  in  the  church,  usually  in  connection  with 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Of  late  years  a 
few  churches  in  Georgia  have  used  organs  in  public 
worship,  but  most  of  the  churches  are  earnestly  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  of  any  kind  in 
church  services. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Primitive  Baptists  are  congregational 
in  that  they  believe  that  each  church  should  govern 
itself  according  to  the  laws  of  Christ  as  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  that  no  minister,  association,  or 
convention  has  any  authority.  They  believe  that  if, 
in  the  view  of  its  sister  churches,  a  church  departs,  in 
doctrine  or  order,  from  the  Xew  Testament  standard, 
it  should  be  labored  with,  and  if  it  can  not  be  re- 
claimed, fellowship  should  be  withdrawn  from  it. 
Admission  to  the  church  takes  place  after  careful 
examination  by  the  pastor  and  church  officers,  and 
by  vote  of  the  church.  Ministers  are  ordained  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  pastors  and  elders  called 
bv  the  church  of  which  the  candidate  is  a  member. 
No  theological  training  is  required.  The  gifts  of  the 
candidate  are  first  tested  by  association  with  pastors 
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in  evangelistic  work,  and  he  is  then  recommended  for 
ordination.  There  is  no  opposition  to  education,  the 
position  being  that  the  Lord  is  able  to  call  an  educated 
man  to  preach  His  gospel  when  it  is  His  will  to  do  so, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  study,  and 
especially  to  study  the  Scriptures,  but  they  hold  that 
lack  of  literary  attainments  does  not  prevent  one 
whom  the  Lord  has  called  from  being  able  to  preach 
the  gospel. 

WORK. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  to  missionary 
societies,  the  Primitive  Baptists  are  by  no  means  op- 
posed to  evangelistic  effort,  and  preachers,  both  regular 
pastors  and  others  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
travel  much  and  preach  the  gospel  without  charge, 
going  where  they  feel  that  the  Spirit  of  God  leads 
them,  and  where  the  way  is  opened  in  His  providence. 
The  members  and  friends  whom  they  freely  serve 
freely  contribute  to  their  support.  Although  opposed 
to  Sunday  schools,  they  believe  in  giving  their  children 
religious  training  and  instruction. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  2,922 


organizations,  contained,  with  the  exception  of  149 
unassociated,  in  269  associations.  These  organizations 
are  distributed  in  34  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Georgia  leading  with  443  organizations,  followed 
by  Alabama  with  306,  North  Carolina  with  275,  Ten- 
nessee and  Texas  with  247  each,  and  Virginia  with  235. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
102,311;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,138 
organizations,  about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  2,003  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  679,190,  as  reported  by  1,925 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $1,674,810, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$16,207;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  176  organiza- 
tions; and  16  parsonages  valued  at  $38,295.  The 
denomination  has  no  Sunday  schools. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1,500,  and  there  are  about  500  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  185  organizations  and  13,960  com- 
municants, but  an  increase  in  the  value  of  church 
property  of  $83,259.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
organizations  and  communicants  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Colored  Primitive  Baptist  churches, 
which  appear  to  have  been  included  with  the  white 
churches  in  the  report  for  1890,  are  now  reported  as  a 
separate  body. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination . 
North  Atlantic  division 


Maine 

Massachusetts, 

New  Yorlc 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 


Sooth  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florida 


North  Central  divlston. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas , 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee., 
Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 
Arlcansas... 
Oklahoma'. 
Texas 


Western  division . 


Idaho 

Colorado 

Washington . 
Oregon 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEB8. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


2,922 


47 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2 
1 

20 
4 

20 

1,110 


7 

12 

2 

235 

59 

275 

16 

443 

61 

488 


2,878 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 


zations 
reporting. 


Male.        Female. 


PLACES  or  WOBSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church     HaUs, 
edifices.      etc. 


I  Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

ofchureh 

edifices 

reported. 


Number  t  a^*i„- 
reporting,  sported. 


102,311 


2,138  1      28,581 


50,033 


47 


2 
1 

20 
4 

20 

1,098 


1,134 


40 


257 


725 


7 

12 

2 

232 

58 

272 

16 

439 

60 

480 


59  . 

57 

147  1 

147 

120 

118 

1  1 

1 

25 

25 

116 

114 

1 

1 

5 

5 

14 

12 

68 

9 

435 

225 

397 

40,934 


2 

1 
18 

3 
16 

820 


227 

251 

44 

9,642 

2,019 

10,207 

606 

16, 157 

1,781 

19,931 


5 

9 

2 

157 

41 

222 

7 

329 

48 

390 


28 

2 

102 

46 

79 

10,673 


40 

7 

321 

137 

220 

20,345 


1,974 


176 


2,003 


1.925        679,190 


56 

43 

16 

2,286 

444 

2,720 

76 

4,491 

541 

5,835 


126 

124 

28 

4,867 

816 
5,793 

129 
7,508 

954 

10,302 


36 

2 

36 

f    35 

12,792 

2 
1 

15 
4 

14 



2 

2 

1 
16 

4 
14 

2 
1 

14 
4 

14 

700 

200 

5,000 

1,950 

4,942 

806 

32 

822 

786 

294,919 

5 

2 

10 

8 
6 

1 
4 
1 

6 
9 

6 

8 

1,750 
1,850 

157 
24 

229 
10 

326 
46 

158 
24 

235 
10 

334 
46 

152 
22 

227 
10 

318 
44 

59,950 
6,900 

87,829 

2,550 

122,640 

11,450 

360 

31 

370 

361 

119,780 

14,375 
45.700 
29,220 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

8TATK. 

1  Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Nmnber 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number    Number    Number 
oforgani-  of  Sunday  of  officers 
1   zations      schools         and 
reporting,  reported. ;  teachers. 

i                1 

Nimiber 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

2,922 

1,953 

$1,674,810 

68 

$16,207 

16 

$38,295 

i                                1 

North  A  tlantlc  division 

47 

33 

92,100 

1 

4 

21,800 

, 

Maine 

2 
1 

20 
4 

20 

1,110 

1 
1 

13 
4 

14 

799 

1,500 

8,000 

44,900 

14,500 

23,200 

663,411 

1 

1 

1,800 

1 

Massachusette 

, 

1                             r 

New  York 

1 
1 

1 

2 

12,000 
5,000 
3,000 

7,300 

1 

New  Jersey 

; 

1 

Pennsylvania 

"•**•*•*••"•! 

■ 1 ! 

Sotitb  Atlantto  division. . ,.,,,-.,,. 

14 

2,453 

1 1 

Delaware i 

7  1 

12 

2 

235 

59 

275 

16  , 

443 

61 

488 

5 
9 

18,500 
22,500 

1 

1,000 

1 

7,000 

) 

Maryland 

1 

DisUlet  of  Columbia 

V  Irginia 

150 
21 

226 
11 

322 
46 

365 

133,026 
17,925 

200,075 
5,560 

252,450 
13,375 

461,410 

3 

175  1 

,                                                              J 

1        ... 

West  Virginia 

1 

< 

North  Carolina 

3 

720 

t 

South  Carolina 

1                             1 

Qeonda 

7 

558 

1 

300 

1       '                     j          .       .    .. 

Florida 

1 1 

North  Central  division 

14 

8,618 

3 

4,600 

1 

Ohio 

50 

147 

120 

1 

25 

116 

1 

5 

14 

i 

1,255 

49 

131 

91 

60,650 
176,500 
118, 110 

2 

5 
3 

4,800  1 
1,280 
468 

' 

1 

Indiana , 

2 

2,600 

■ 

Illinois 

I 

Michigan 

1 

Iowa 

15 
75 

11,750 
80,300 

1 

1 

2,000 

t 

Missouri 

4 

*'  2,070 

1 

South  Dakota 

i                             l" 

Nebraska 

2 
2 

749 

2,500 
2,600 

454,264 

••■••■••■•-• 

1                                                              1 

Kansas 

1                             1 

South  Central  division 

40 

6,136  1 

7 

4,505 

1 

Kentucky 

163 
247 
306 
116 

38 
109 

29 
247 

22 

77 

202 

213 

77 

12 

56 

5 

107 

7 

50,300 

139,946 

123,123 

34,621 

5,500 

21,942 

2,275 

67,557 

3,625 

6 

6 

10 

2 

615 

775 

911 

'    260 

2 
2 
2 

1 

2,500 

1,525 

550 

20 

1 

Tennessee 

1 

Alabama 

1 t 

Mississippi 

1 

I/Ouisiana 

1 

1 

1 
15 

io" 

150 
2,415 

1 1     

Oklahoma!. r . 

1                             1 

Texas 

1 

Western  division 



1 

Idaho 

2 

2 

8 

10 

1 

Colorado. 

1 

Washington ^ ,  ^  .,,„,..,.„,  ^  ^  ^ .  ^  ^ . . 

'        *  4 

3 

2,500 
1,125 

I 

Oreeon 

1 

1 

1 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


3TATB  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total     I 
number 

oforgani-  I  Number 
cations,     oforgani- 
I  sations 
.reporting. 


Total  for  denomination. 

Alabama: 

Antloch 

Beulah 

Buttahatchie 

Cane  Creek , 

Choctawhatcbee 


2,922 


Clay  Bank 

Conecuh  River,  No.  1. 
Conecuh  River,  No.  2. 

Ebenezer 

Fellowship 


Five  Mile... 
Flint  River. 
HlUabee.... 
Hopewdl... 
Liberty 


Little  Hope. 
Little  Vine. 
Lost  Creek.. 
Mount /ion. 
Mod  Creek. 


Mussel  Shoals 

Pat&Ediga , 

Pilgrims  Rest,  No.  1. 
PUgrims  Rest,  No.  2. 


River  Fork 

Second  Creek 

Wetumpka 

Unassociated 

Aricansas: 

Harmony 

LitUe/ion 

Mountain  Springs. . 

New  Hope 

Original  Pine  Light. 


Ouachita,  North.. 
Ouachita,  South.. 

Pine  Light 

Point  Mmove 

Rich  Mountain.., 


Salem 

South 

Washington 

Unassociated 

Dtfaware: 

Delaware 

Florida: 

Mount  Enon,  No.  1.. 

Mount  Enon,  No.  2.. 

Pilgrims  Rest 

San  Pedro 

Suwanee 

Georgia: 

AUapaha  River 

Bethel 

Brushy  Creek  Union. 

Canoochee,  Lower. . . 

Canoochee,  Upper. . . 


Ebeneser 

Echeoonnee 

Euharlee 

Flint  River  Corresponding. 
Harmony 


Little  Echeoonnee. 

Lotts  Creek 

Marietta 

Mount  Pleasant. . . 
New  Beulah 


New  Hope , 

Ochlochnee.  No.  1 . 
Ochlochnee,  No.  2. 
Ocmulgee 


Ocmulgee  Zion 

Oconee 

Oboopee 

Original  Flint  River. 


Pulaski,  No.  1. 
Pulaski,  No.  2. 

Towallga 

Union , 


17 

21 

6 

8 

11 

23 

8 
16 
10 
24 

3 
12 
20 
11 

8 

4 

10 

9 

15 

12 

4 

18 

16 

3 

3 

7 
14 
12 

5 
4 

10 
8 
3 

12 
9 

13 
5 

11 

8 

14 

5 

3 

8 

12 

5 

6 

13 

19 

19 
10 
11 
13 
20 

21 
20 
14 
3 
16 

5 
10 
15 
19 
10 

28 
14 
15 

7 

4 

15 

3 

15 

16 

9 

19 

23 


2,878 


17 

21 

6 

8 

11 

23 
8 
16 
10 
24 

3 
11 
20 
11 

8 

4 

10 

9 

14 

12 

3 
18 
16 

3 

3 
7 

14 
12 

5 
4 
10 
8 
3 

12 
9 

13 
5 

11 

8 

13 

5 

3 

8 

12 

5 

6 

12 

19 

19 
10 
11 
13 
20 

21 
18 
14 
3 
16 

5 
10 
15 
19 
10 

28 

14 

15 

7 

4 

15 

3 

15 

15 

9 

19 

23 


Total 
number 
reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


102,311 


519 
933 
107 
204 
321 

776 

MM 

656 
424 
540 

64 
248 
609 
221 
474 

87 
308 
186 
482 
362 

37 
503 
535 

96 

44 

212 
579 
354 

151 
106 
193 
165 
55 

214 
178 
230 
70 
324 

225 

264 

289 

52 

209 

339 

106 
141 
381 
652 

1,044 
414 
468 
562 

1,309 

536 
852 
337 
35 
483 

115 
347 
375 
483 
322 

770 
365 
512 
248 

57 
496 
735 
505 

386 
217 
825 
854 


2,138 


17 

20 

6 

1 

11 

14 
8 
10 
10 
11 

3 
10 
19 

6 

8 

4 
9 
4 

5 
5 

3 

10 

8 

3 

3 

7 

11 

12 


1 
1 
7 
3 

8 

8 

10 


10 


13 
4 
3 

6 

11 
5 
5 
9 

16 

15 

10 

8 

6 

19 

12 
16 
12 
3 
16 

1 

9 

12 


10 

9 
10 
12 

7 

1 
14 

2 
12 

10 

9 

14 

14 


s>ex. 


Male. 


28,581 


Female. 


213 

356 

43 

20 

99 

201 
106 
136 
137 
117 

19 
83 

279 
52 

204 

40 
119 
43 
75 
77 

13 

84 

142 

39 

10 

76 

130 

148 


12 
10 
53 
16 

61 
67 
62 


127 


108 
83 
23 

42 

126 
42 
42 
97 

206 

424 
148 
152 

^ 

105 
284 
131 
12 
180 

2 
129 
116 


120 

108 

100 

168 

86 

4 

178 

52 

161 

112 

96 

221 

136 


50,033 


306 

533 

64 

25 

222 

353 
160 
252 
287 
165 

45 
154 
400 

71 
270 

47 
159 

62 
138 
100 

24 
177 
294 

54 

34 
136 
259 
206 


14 
14 
98 
30 

92 
103 
131 


176 


156 

119 

29 

122 

189 

64 

77 

200 

373 

477 

OAA 

219 
139 
731 

183 
488 
161 
23 
303 

12 
166 
202 


202 

151 
170 
266 
162 

8 

299 

83 

313 

183 
121 
401 
295 


FLACBS  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


1,974 


16 

21 

6 

1 

11 

13 

7 

10 
10 
10 

3 
8 
19 
6 
8 

4 

9 
5 

7 
5 

3 
9 
8 
3 

3 

6 

10 

12 


1 
4 
1 
1 

7 
8 
8 


10 


13 
3 
2 


11 
4 
5 
8 

16 

15 

10 

8 

6 

19 

13 
16 
12 
3 
16 

1 

9 

11 


10 

11 
10 
12 

7 

1 
14 

3 
10 

10 

8 

16 

13 


Halls, 
etc. 


176 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


2,003 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capaci^ 
reported. 


1 
6 
4 

2 


1 

i 
1 


16 

21 

6 

1 

11 

13 
7 

10 
10 
10 

3 
8 
19 
6 
8 

4 

9 
5 

7 
5 

3 
9 

8 
3 

3 

6 

10 

12 


1 
4 
1 
1 

7 
8 
8 


10 


14 
3 
2 


11 
4 

5 

8 

16 

15 

10 

8 

6 

19 

14 

16 

12 

3 

18 

1 

9 

12 


11 

11 
10 
12 

7 

1 
14 

6 
10 

10 

8 

16 

13 


1,925        679,190 


16 

19 

6 

1 

11 

13 
6 
10 
10 
10 

2 
8 
18 
6 
8 

4 
9 
5 
4 

5 

3 
9 
8 
3 

3 

6 

10 

12 


1 
4 
1 
1 

7 
8 
7 


10 


13 
3 
1 


11 
3 
5 

8 
15 

15 

10 

8 

6 

19 

13 
16 
12 
3 
14 

1 

9 

10 


10 

11 

10 

12 

7 

1 
14 

2 
10 

10 

8 

16 

11 


6,025 
7,700 
1,815 
500 
3,800 

4,550 
2,400 
3,800 
3,625 
2,950 

550 
2,650 
8,150 
2,200 
3,500 

1,360 
2,700 
2,000 
1,050 
1,700 

900 
2,600 
3,066 

650 

550 
1,500 
3,450 
5,500 


200 

1,500 

300 

200 

2,650 
1,900 
1,443 


2,350 


3,900 
950 
300 

1,342 

2,850 

475 

625 

2,075 

4,526 

4,740 
3,650 
2,700 
2,800 
7,400 

5,300 
6,750 
4,350 
800 
4,325 

500 
2,725 
2,875 


3,176 

5,325 
3,850 
4,750 
3,500 

300 
6,350 
1,000 
4,150 

3,550 
4,100 
6,350 
3,550 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,   COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,   BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


TATF,  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Oeorela — Continued. 

Upatoie 

\\  estem 

Yellow  River 

Unassociated 

Illinois: 

Bethel < 

Big  Spring 

Central 

Concord 

Kaskaskia 

LitUe  Wabash 

Morgan 

Mount  Qilead 

Muddy  River 

Okaw 

Salem 

Sangamon 

SkUlet  Fork 

Spoon  River 

Wabash 

Unassociated 

Indiana: 

Blue  River 

Conns  Creek 

Danville 

Eel  River 

Lebanon 

Little  Zion 

Mississinewa 

Mount  Salem 

Mount  Tabor 

Patoka ; . .  - 

Salem 

Sugar  Creek 

White  River 

White  Water,  No.  1 

White  Water,  No.  2 

Unassociated 

Iowa: 

Des  Moines  River 

TTazel  Creek 

Missouri  Valley 

Mount  Pleasant 

Western 

Unassociated 

Kansas: 

Elk  River 

First 

Turkey  Creek 

Unassociated 

Kentucky: 

Bethel 

Burning  Springs 

Highland 

Licking 

Little  Flock 

Mates  Creek 

Mount  Pleasant 

North 

Original  Little  River 

Red  Bird 

Red  River 

Sand  Mck 

Soldier  Creek,  No.  1 

Soldier  Creek.  No.  2 

Tates  Creek 

Union 

Unassociated 

Louisiana: 

Crew  Lake 

Louisiana 

Louisiana  Bithjmla 

Unassociated 

Maine: 

Maine 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Salisbury 

i£lsslsslppi: 

Amite 

Beth^iv 

Good  Hope 

Hopewell 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


18 

17 

26 

8 

7 
3 
4 
6 

6 
6 
9 
4 

12 
5 
8 
7 

14 
8 
8 
8 

'I 

14 
13 

5 
7 
7 
3 

16 

12 

9 

8 

11 
9 
6 

16 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEKS. 


PLACES  OP  WOBSHIP. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


18 
16 
26 

8 

7 
3 
4 
6 

6 
6 
9 
4 

12 
5 
8 
6 

14 

8 
8 
8 

13 

5 

13 

13 

5 
7 
7 
3 

15 

12 

9 

8 

11 
9 
6 

16 


7 

7 

4 

4 

6 

6 

2 

2 

5 

5 

4 

4 

6 

4 

3 

3 

5 

5 

1 

1 

8 

1      7 

16 

16 

7 

7 

8 

8 

3 

3 

1 

14 

13 

5 

5 

4 

4 

6 

6 

11 

9 

15 

1     15 

7 

7 

11 

11 

8 

8 

11 

1     11 

32 

'      32 

9 

1      9 

13 

13 

14 

14 

3 

3 

2 

1      2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

9 

9 

11 

1 

11 

14 

14 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Total 
number 
reported. 


710 

667 

1,015 

177 

298 

90 

137 

278 

176 
269 
274 
106 

739 

72 

151 

130 

1,210 
188 
408 
425 

983 
209 
694 
395 

162 
443 
329 
HI 

1,011 

1,353 

934 

157 

348 
376 
199 
672 

116 
75 
260 
106 
102 
87 

112 
36 
98 
14 

193 
601 
160 
131 

78 

499 

77 
317 
116 

320 
637 
235 
357 

361 

365 

1,039 

368 

152 
349 

84 
75 

77 

65 
207 

260 
456 
291 
374 


Sex. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Male. 


13 

16 

23 

8 

6 
3 
3 
3 

6 
4 

8 
3 

9 
4 
6 
4 

12 

6 
7 

8 

13 

5 

12 

12 

6 
6 
6 
1 

10 
9 
7 
7 

10 
8 
6 

15 

7 
4 
1 
2 
5 
4 


4 
1 

2 
7 
4 
3 
3 

11 
3 
2 
4 

6 
5 


5 

4 

13 

9 


3 
2 
2 


4 

7 

7 

9  I 
10  I 
12  I 


Female. 


Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church . 

edifices  I  \r„—u^, 
reported,   ^mnb^r 


184 

201 

293 

62 

149 
34 
31 
17 

68 
76 
79 
36 

237 
16 
22 
32 

375 

50 

103 

141 

359 

68 

226 

128 

57 

157 

59 

15 

362 

326 

198 

54 

124 

107 

61 

220 

48 
32 
11 
44 
42 
31 

51 


33 
4 

32 
72 
38 

8 
26 

210 
22 
69 
34 

73 
45 


103 

93 

242 

125 


59 
34, 
35  ' 

30  j 

17 

*'! 

83 
138 

107  ! 
147  ' 


337 

366 
559 
115 

112 
56 
67 


13 

14 

24 

7 

7 
3 
3 


52 

4 

108 

6 

118 

5 

160 

8 

55 

3 

312 

12 

25 

m 

62 

717 

99 

224 

284 

624 
141 
369 
252 

105 

233 

172 

30 

464 

617 

437 

79 

206 
243 
138 
407 

68 
43 
15 
62 
60 
56 

61 


3 
1 


12 
5 

8 
7 

13 

5 

12 

11 

6 
7 
7 
1 

10 
9 
7 


11 
8 
6 

15 

5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


47 
10 

48 
185 
45 
30 
52 

258 
23 

120 
46 

134 
91 


141 
140 
370 
243 


70 
41 
40 

47 

48 
111 

92 
162 
138 
227 


4 

3 
3 

7 
3 
3 
4 

3 
5 
4 


1 
2 


3 

i 


5 
4 

19 
9 


3 
1 
2 


3 

7 

7 

9 

10 

12 


Seating 
reporting,  reportea. 


13 
14 
24 

7 

7 
3 
3 
4 

6 

5 
8 
3 

12 


1 
1 

1 
6 
4 
3 
3 

7 
3 
3 
4 

3 
6 

4 


5 
4 

19 
9 


13 
14 
22 


2 
3 
4 

6 

5 

8 
3 

12 


6 

5  1 

3 

3  1 

12 

12 

5 

5 

8 

8  1 

7 

7 

13 

13 

5 

5 

13 

12 

11 

11 

5 

5 

7 

7 

7 

6 

1 

1 

10 

10 

9 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

11 

11 

8 

8 

6 

6 

16 

14 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

6 
4 
3 
3 

6 
3 
3 
3 

3 
5 
4 


5 
4 

19 
9 


3 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

3 

3 

3 
8 

3 
6 

7 

9 

13 

12 

7 

9 

10 

10 

4,800 

6,100 
9,250 
2,350 

2,550 
b50 
850 

1,050 

1,325 

1,800 

1,750 

450 

5,490 


1,255 
1,000 

4,400 
1,850 
2,600 
1,900 

5,850 
1,700 
3,800 
3,700 

1,400 

2,350 

2,150 

200 

3,750 
3,350 
3,700 
1,800 

3,300 
2,900 
1,650 
4,700 

1,160 
800 
800 
500 
600 
600 

300 


300 

500 

1,800 

1,100 

850 

1,050 

2,600 
800 

1,500 
1,400 

800 

1,800 
1,175 


1,660 
1,250 
6,100 
2,«0 


300 

50 
525 

900 

960 
1,600 

1,475 
3,050 
2,550 
3,350 


PRIMITIVE  BAPTISTS. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,   BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


STATE  AND  ASSOOATION. 


Mississippi— Continoed . 
Uttle  Black 


Little  Zion. 
New  Hope. 
Primitive.. 


Rerular 

TsJlahatchie 

Tombigbee 

Uoassodated.... 
MisBOuri: 

Bethel 

Cape  Oinrdeau.. 
Center  Creek.... 
CuivreSUoam... 
Coxrent  River... 


Fishlne  River. 
Hasel  Creek... 
I^amine  River. 
Little  Plney... 
Mount  ZloD... 


Nodaway 

Oxark 

Panther  Creek. 
Pine  Forest... 
Salem 


Sugar  Creek 

Two  River 

Yellow  Creek... 

Unassociated... 
New  Jersey: 

Delaware  River. 
New  York: 

Lexington 

Roxburv 

Warwick 

Unassociated... 
North  Carolina: 

Abbotts  Creek. . 

Bear  Creek 

Black  Creek 

Contentnea 


Fishers  River 

Kehukee 

Little  River. . 
Mayo 


Mountain 

Reorganised  Silver  Creek. 

Roaring  River 

Senter 


Seven  Mile 

Upper  Country  Line 

White  Oak 

Unassociated 

Ohio: 

Miami 

Muskingum 

Owl  Creek  Harmony 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Unassociated 

Oklahoma: 

Cimarron 

Elk  Creek 

First 

Panhandle  and  Oklahoma. 

Unassociated 

Oregon: 

Siloam 

Unassociated 

Pennsylvania: 

Juniata. 

Redstone 

Unassociated 

South  Carolina: 

MIU  Branch 

Prince  William 

Unassociated 

Tennessee: 

Big  Sandy 

Buffalo  River 

Collins  River 

Cumberland 

Elk  River 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MSMBKBS. 

PLACXS  or  woBsmp. 

Total 
number  ' 
oforganl-; 

1  Number 
oforgani- 
'  cations 
reporting. 

1 

1 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

• 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

tations. 

Number  \ 
of  organi- 
sations 1 
reporting. 

Male. 

1 
1 

Female. 

Churoh 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

nf^Si^J    Seating 

5 

12 
6 

5 

8 

12 

6 

145 
194 
435 
187 

\ 

t 

41 

2  ; 

11  ! 

5 

45 

25 

168 

60 

83 

40 

245 

94 

4 

3 

10 

5 

t 

10 
5 

4 

3 

10 

5 

800 

575 
4,300 
1,200 

9 

4 
6 
2 

9 
4 
6 
2 

1 

218 

115 

213 

55 

9 

4 
4 
2 

83 
48 
53 
25 

135 
67 

100 
30 

9 
4 
3 
2 

i' 

9 
4 

3 
2 

7 
4 
3 
2 

1,850 

1,200 

1,500 

600 

3 

1              6 

i       1 

32 
161 
241 
171 

99 

5 
6 
8 
5 

5 
.6 

7 
5 

81 
83 
45 
40 

80 
158 
104 

59 

3 
3 
7 
3 

1 

8 
2' 

3 
3 
7 
8 

3 
3 
7 
8 

1,300 

750 

2,175 

1,000 

11 
6 
5 
6 

10 

11 
6 
5 
5 

10 

516 
125 
110 
165 
292 

11 
4 
2 
5 
6 

194 
17 
12 
60 
52 

322 
84 
28 

105 
60 

U 
2 
2 
3 

6 

3* 

i* 

2 

11 
2 
2 
8 
6 

11 
2 
2 
8 
6 

3,400 

800 

600 

1,050 

2,300 

6 

10 

2 

5 

10 

2 

4 
6 

176 
421 
27 
107 
538 

4 
5 
.       2 
3 
6 

60 
77 
12 
38 
127 

78 

140 

15 

48 

810 

4 

4 

2* 

2 
2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1,350 
1,400 

4 
6 

1 
6 

1 

6 

1 
6 

400 
2,450 

5 
11 

8  t 
3 

5 

10 

8 

3 

216 
266 
428 
100 

4 
8 
6 
2 

50 

74 

132 

28 

98 
118 
206 

27  ' 

4 

8 
7 
2 

5 
8 
7 
2 

4 

8 
7 
2 

900 
3,100 
3,050 

450 

5 

5 

299 

4 

63 

194 

6 

5 

5 

2,650 

6 
5 
6 
3 

6 
5 
6 
3 

96 
116 
170 

53 

4 

5 
6 
3 

24 
28 
28 
22 

60 
88  ! 
142 
31 

5 

4 
4 
2 

5 
4 
4 
2 

5 
4 
3 
2 

1,750 

1,400 

1,350 

500 

15 
20 
16 
26 

13 
20 
16 
26 

310 

487 

1,046 

932 

11 
16 
14 
21 

119 
116 
239 
236 

191 
245 
622 
579 

14 
16 
14 
23 

i* 

16 
17 
14 
23 

14 
16 
14 
23 

5,950 
6,175 

6,525 

19 
42 
21 
25 

19 
42 
21 
25 

772 

1,569 

754 

877 

17 
35 
15 
22 

244 
433 
177 
231 

506 
978 
343 
533 

15 
34 
15 
20 

1 

i* 

15 
35 
15 
20 

15 
33 
15 
20 

6,450 

12,800 

6,900 

8,450 

17 

8 

10 

16 

17 
7 

10 
15 

1,167 
178 
440 
729 

17 
5 
7 

13 

454 

48 

78 

223 

713 

81 

166 

381 

17 

4 

9 

14 

i' 

17 
4 
9 

15 

17 
4 
9 

13 

5,800 
1,000 
3,450 
4,430 

9 
16 
18 

8 

9 
16 

18 
1               8 

240 

448 
587 
210 

7 
14 
13 

7 

55 
128 
141 

66 

154 
279 
268 
104 

7 

14 
16 

8 

i' 

7 
14 
16 

8 

7 
14 

1 

2.200 
6.100 
6,850 
1,6J0 

6 
19 

7 

7 
15 

5 

6 
19 

7 

6 
15 

5 

144 
466 
217 
242 
455 
76 

5 
15 

5 

3 
14 

4 

44 

114 
60 
49 

130 

18 

92 
305 

97 
106 
290 

50 

5 
17 

5 

3 
14 

5 

5 
19 

5 

3 
14 

5 

5 
17 

5 

3 
14 

5 

1,350 
5.275 
1,300 
800 
3,700 
1.850 

7 

7 
4 
5 
10 
5 

76 

.... 

\ 

5 

5 

10 

92 
115 
237 
109 

3 
5 
7 
5 

18 
52 
85 
45 

26' 

63 

100 

64 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
4 
4 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

ioo 

300 
1.50 
300 

11 
7 

11 
7 

228 
120 

10 
7 

64 
49 

110 
71 

4 

i               ' 

3 
5 

4 

2 

4 

2 

900 
500 

6 
1 
5 

6 
1 
5 

64 

7 

100 

6 
1 
4 

18 

2 

32 

46 

5 

63 

5 
1 
4 

i' 

5 
1 
4 

5 
1 

4 

1,850 

700 

1,050 

11 
6 
2 

'             11 

6 
2 

347 

366 

21 

4 
2 
2 

39 
50 
11 

100 
83 
10 

10 
2 
2 

11 
2 

2 

10 
2 
2 

2,900 
550 
350 

8 
11 

6 
12 
15 

8 
11 

6 
12 
15 

355 
413 
101 
636 
741 

8 

7 

6 

11 

15 

159 

82 

39 

167 

297 

196 
140 
62 
331 
444 

8 
7 
1 

11 
15 

5* 

8 
7 
1 

11 
15 

8 
6 
1 

11 
14 

2.550 
1,750 
200 
4.950 
5,300 

79977— PABT  2—10- 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF*  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS; 

1906— Continued. 


1 

\ 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR 

MEMBERS 

• 

FLACSS  or  WORSHIP. 

1 

STATE  AND  ASSOCIATION. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex.                      I 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting — 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

• 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
rei>orting. 

Male. 

1 
Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Tennessee— Continued . 

Forked  Deer 

5 

7 

11 

16 

5 

14 

6 
4 

18 
8 

10 
12 
10 
16 

13 

5 

22 

22 

5 
7 

13 
3 
4 

6 

5 

13 

4 
12 

it 

6 

12 

9 

6 
14 

0 
11 

9 

15 
3 
4 
4 
5 

13 
2 
8 

13 

7 

12 
18 
29 
22 

24 
8 

18 
1 

19 

7 
15 
25 

7 

1 

4 

9 
15 
11 

2 

11 

5 

2 

8 

5 

7 

11 

16 

4 

14 
6 
4 

18 
8 

10 
12 
10 
16 

13 

5 

21 

21 

5 

7 

12 
3 

4 

6 
5 

13 
4 

12 

7 
16 
6 
7 
9 

6 
13 

9 
11 

9 

13 
3 
4 

4 
5 

13 
2 
8 

12 

6 
12 
18 
29 
22 

'             24 

8 
18 

'       aJ 

1              7 

i            M 

-■             \ 

4 

8 

'             15 

11 

2 

!           11 

5 

2 

8 

176 
180 
698 
676 
55 

807 

284 

57 

1,001 

475 

334 
383 
466 
590 

683 
150 
679 
897 

120 
207 
343 
116 
69 

126 
136 
413 
253 
288 

175 
599 
111 
319 
237 

68 
389 
198 
194 
296 

514 

53 

105 

174 

81 

386 

39 

585 

358 

196 
589 
541 
612 
1,484 

990 

295 

1,060 

15 

623 

280 

442 

1,173 

239 

9 

157 
290 
593 
479 

41 
228 
103 

54 
134 

5 

7 

11 

15 

2 

13 
5 
2 

17 
5 

8 

5 

9 

15 

12 

4 

20 

21 

4 

2 

11 

2 

4 

6 
5 
9 
4 

3 

3 
10 
4 
5 
6 

2 
9 
6 
6 
9 

11 

78 

67 

273 

245 

11 

310 

92 

7 

330 

141 

83 

41 

160 

207 

293 

41 

230 

372 

45 

18 

135 

29 

28 

46 
53 
103 
30 
43 

33 
144 

31 
128 

65 

6 

101 

59 

31 

110 

151 

1 

1 

98 
113 
425 
422 

17 

387 
139 
30 
651 
206 

170 

73 

269 

330 

352 

63 

430 

525 

66 
23 
190 
35 
41 

1 

80 

83 
215 
223 

42 

47 
225 

42 
150 

79 

11 

151 

68 

71 

186 

238 

5 

6 

11 

13 

2 

9 

5 

2 

14 

4 

7 
4 

10 
13 

9 
4 

17 
18 

2 

i' 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

i' 

4 

i* 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 
2 

2 

1 
2 

i* 

1 

3' 

3 

2 

5 

6 

11 

18 

2 

9 
6 
2 
14 
4 

7 

4 

10 

13 

9 

4 
18 
18 

2 

5 

6 

11 

12 

2 

9 

5 

2 

14 

4 

6 

4 

10 
13 

9 
4 

18 
18 

2 

1,660 

Fountain  Creek 

2,250 

Qreenfleld-Pbilesic 

4,900 

HiwfMfe^.,                 .     .,,,,., -,,-,-. 

3,250 

MississiDDi  River 

600 

Nolachucky 

3,360 

Obion 

1,650 

Obion,  Original 

650 

Powells  Valley,  No.  I 

6,150 

Powells  Valley,  No.  2 

1,660 

1,750 

Regular 

1,210 

Round  Lick 

4,200 

Seauatchie  Valley 

4,035 

TAnnessee ....                       x .      .  x 

3,750 

Tennessee  R'ver  Bend 

1,200 

West 

5,275 

nnasflociftted .  x 

6,910 

Texas: 

Bosque  River 

650 

Chambers  Creek 

Duflau 

3 
2 
4 

2 
3 

10 
4 

3 
2 

4 

2 

3 

10 

4 

3 
2 

4 

2 

3 

10 

4 

1,150 

Enon 

850 

Fellowship 

1,100 

Friendship •. 

600 

Hill  County 

1,600 

Little  Flock 

4,000 

Macedonia 

600 

New  Harmony.  No.  1 

New  Harmony,  No.  2 

2 
4 
3 
4 

5 

3 
5 

1 
6 
7 

11 

2 
4 
3 
4 
5 

3 
5 

1 
6 
7 

11 

2 
8 
2 

4 
5 

8 
5 
1 
6 
7 

11 

650 

Old  Harmony 

1,200 

Peace  Valley 

500 

Pilot  Grove 

1,700 

Primitive,  No.l 

1,200 

Primitive,  No.  2 

650 

Red  River 

1,825 

Salem 

200 

Southeast 

1,050 

Southwest. 

2,265 

Sulphur  Fork 

5,300 

Trinity  River 

4* 

3 
5 

12 
2 
7 

12 

4 
12 
18 

51 
61 
25 

149 

19 

105 

142 

18 
197 
191 

54 

85 
56 

198 

20 

280 

216 

87 
392 
350  1 

3 
2 
3 

5 
1 
8 
7 

4 

12 
17 

1 

2 

2 
1 

A 

i* 

3 
2 
3 

5 

1 
10 

7 

4 

12 
17 

3 
2 
3 

5 
1 
8 

7 

4 
12 
17 

725 

Unity 

850 

Village  Creek 

1,150 

West  Providence 

1,600 

Wise  County 

300 

Zion  Rest 

2.050 

Unassociated 

2,045 

Virginia: 

Corresponding  Meeting 

1,100 

Ebenezer 

4,850 

Ketocton,  No.  1 

5,950 

Ketocton,  No.  2 

New  River 

19 

23 
6 

14 
1 

8 

6 
1 

15 
7 
1 

2 

5 

11 

5 

2 
11 
3 
2 
8 

358 

272 

96 

219 

87 

72 

5 

228 

90 
3 

37 

55 

151 

47 

12 
91 
31 
16 
50 

904  , 

660  , 
167 
611 
8 
264 

184  I 
11 

431  i 
149 
6 

63  ! 
148 
255 

72 

29 
137 

64 
38 

84 

1 

21 

23 

6 

16 

1 
8 

4 

2 

21 

23 
7 

16 
1 
8 

4 

.      21 

22 

6 

16 

1 
8 

4 

16,666 

Pig  River 

7,200 

St.  Clairs  Bottom 

2,750 

Smiths  River 

7,700 

Snow  Hill 

200 

Staunton  River 

3,250 

Stony  Creek 

1,100 

Three  Forks 

18 
6 
1 

4 
1 

1 
1 
2 
3 

i* 

3" 

18 
6 
1 

14 
6 

1 

6,650 

Zion 

2,250 

Unassociated 

100 

West  Virginia: 

Elk  River 

Elkhom 

2 
7 
3 

2 
4 

4 
2 
2 

2 

7 
3 

2 
4 

4 
2 
2 

2 

7 
2 

1 

4 
4 
2 
2 

800 

Indian  Creek 

2,000 

Mud  R I  ver 

450 

Patterson  Creek 

300 

Pocotalico 

1,250 

Tygarts  Valley 

1,500 

600 

Unattached  congregations 

500 

PRIMITIVE  BAPTISTS. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PSOPERTT. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE  AND  ASSOCIATION. 

Nnmber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonacBS 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number    Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools        and 
reported,  teachers. 

1 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  df^nomination     

2,922 

1,953 

$1,674,810 

1             68 

$16,207 

16 

$38,295  ' 

■ 

AJabama: 

Antinnh 

17 
21 

6 

8 
11 

23 
8 
16 
10 
24 

3 
12 
20 
11 

8 

4 
10 

9 
15 
12 

4 
18 
16 

3 

3 

7 

14 
12 

5 
4 
10 
8 
3 

12 
9 

1i 

11 

8 

14 

5 

3 

8 

12 

5 

6 
13 
19 

19 

10  1 

11  1 
13 
20 

21 
20 

'1 

16  1 

5 

10  , 
15  i 
19 
10 

28, 

14 

15 

7 

4  1 
15  i 

3 
15 

16 
9 

19 
23  < 

16 

18 

5 

1 
11 

14 
7 
9 
9 

10 

3 

8 

19 

6 

8 

4 
7 
5 
6 
5 

3 
9 
8 
3 

3 

6 

10 

11 

8,175 
15,350 
1,190 
2,000 
5,350 

5,125 
5,850 
15,100 
5,548 
2,550 

1,550 
3,250 
10,210 
2,700 
2,600 

1,060 
2,150 
2,900 
7,250 
2,200 

250 
2,900 
4,150 
1,000 

225 
1,900 
6,100 
6,700 

!              2 



35 

1 

1 

B<mlAh 

1 

250 
1 

i 

Buttahatchi^ 

1 ' 

1 

CaneCrmk 

1 

1 

1       '    "",       

Ctaoctawhatcbee 

:::::::::j::::::::::::;::::::::: 

!::!!:::!:!!!!!;!!!!C!!!!:!::":"!!:*: 

Clay  Bank . 

1 

36 

1 

t 

Conecah  River,  No.  1 

1 

Conecuh  River,  No.  2 

1              1 

300  ; 

i . , 

Ebeneser 

1 



30 

1 

1 

1 

Fdlowship 

' 

:::::::::j::::::::::::::::::::i::::  :::: 

Five  Mite 

1 

• 

Flint  River 

j 

t 

. 

HIDabee 

2 

90 

1 

1 

HopewdL 

Li  t>erty 

1 

Little  Hope 

............1 

Little  Vine 

1 

10 

....... .....j 

Lost  Creek 

Mount  Zion 

1 

100 

!!:!!!!:::...;:;;::.!..:.;::::; 

Mud  Creek 

1 

Mussel  Shoals 

t 

Patsaliga 

1 

PilcnrfnTfi  RA«t,  No,  1 

3 

620 

Pllfrrim?  Hm^.  Kp.  2 

............| 

River  Fork 

1 

Second  Creek 

1 

1 

Wetumpka 

■ 

1 

Arkansas: 

Harmony 

Littte  Zion 

1 

1 

4 
1 
1 

7 
8 
8 

100 

1,550 

100 

100 

3,550 
2,550 
4,550 

i 

Mountain  Springs , . 



1 

1 

New  Hope.*. . .  T. 

1 

Original  Fine  Light 

Ouachita,  North 



1 

t 

t 

Ouachita.  South 

< 
t 

Pine  Light 

1 

10 

1 

Point  Remove 

Rich  Mountain 

10 

2,617 

, 

Salem 

■ 

South 

12 
3 
3 

5 

11 
4 
5 
8 

16 

14 

10 

8 

5 

19 

13 
16 
12 
3 
15 

1 

9 

11 

4,100 
1,750 

725 

18,000 

3,175 
500 
1,375 
2,800 
4,525 

5,800 
7,950  1 
5,050  ' 
3,300  , 

21,350  , 

1 

9,000 : 

16,650 
6,750  1 

750 
10,600 

400 
5,050 
4,500 

... 1 

Washington 

•  •■*••«••■■•  1-------- 

1 

V  nassocCated 

t 

Delaware 

1 

1,000 

1 

•••••••••"■"i 

7,000 

1 

Florida: 

Mount  Enon.  No.  1 

1                 1 

Mount  Enon,  No.  2 



Pilgrims  Rest 

1 

1 

' 

Suwanee 

"■••"•••••■"       ---------- 

t                                       i 

Georgia: 

i 

.  1 

Brushy  Crpp'k  Union 

1 

1 

Canoochw.  Upp<*t  .  - 

1 

30                  1 

r 

300 

1 

Ebeneser. 

Echeponnfip 

1 

60' 

1 

. 

Euharlee 

. 

Flint  River  Correspondine 

Harmony 

1 

25 

'\ 

Little  Echeoonnee 

1 

1 

1 

Lotts  Creek 

■ 

' 

M^rjPtt^i 

. 

Mount  Pleasant 

. 

J 

New  Beulah 

10 

11 
10 
12 

7 

14 

3 

10 

10 

9 

16 

12 

4,650 

9,300 

5,800 

14,100 

7,500 

500 

12,400 

3,900 

7,600 

5,350 

5,700 

12,750 

8,800 

1                                        ,,                  1                                     1    ■ 

New  Hope 

1 

150    

1 

1                             1 

Ochlochnee,  No.  1 

t 

Ochlochnee.  No.  2 

i                                                                               

Ocmulgee 

•                                                                        mm                               •.••■••••••.         .•••••••••'•••>••••••-•-*-•«•••'••«•••••••» 

Oconee 

Ohoopee 

, 

Original  Flint  River 

1                                                     1 
__.                      .         . ^-■- ._*- (-■-»-.■.••. 

Pulaski.  No.  1 

1 

1 

1 

50 

1 

r 

1 

1 
1 

Pulaski.  No.  2 

1 

:::::::::" 

1 1 

Towallea 

1 

1 

.    Union 

!!!!!!!!!;'!!]!!!!!!!!!l]!!!!!!!! 

I!!!!;;!!!'!!!!;!!!!!'!]!!!;!!;; 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906— Continued. 


1 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPEBTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE  AND  AflSOCUTION. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

1 

Number 
,  of  organi- 
i  zations 

reporting. 

1 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

^i^^s      Value  Of 

re?Srti^g.    ^P*>rte<l. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number    Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools         and 
reported,   teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Georda — Continued. 

Upatoie 

18 

17 

26 

8 

7 
3 
4 

6 

6 
6 
9 
4 

12 
5 
8 

14 

8 
8 
8 

13 

5 

14 

13 

5 

7 
7 
3 

16 

12 

9 

8 

11 
9 
6 

16 

7 
4 
6 
2 
5 
4 

6 
3 
5 

1 

8 
16 
7 
8 
3 

14 

13 
14 
23 

7 

7 
3 
3 
4 

6 
5 
8 
3 

12 

16,650 
14,400 
24,000 
10,900 

8,800 
3,600 
2,400 
5,500 

4,800 

3,300 

14,900 

2,800 

23,100 

1               1                 123 

1 

1 

1 



^^tem 

1 1 * 

1 

Yellow  River 

i :                      1             ::;:::: 

Unassoclatwl 

i                    220  i 

* 

.......... - i 

r 

Illinois: 

Bethel 

1 

290 

1 

1 

Bie  SorinK 

Central 

1 

Concord 

\\.........  !!!!!!!!.!.! 

::::::::::::::::::::!:::::::::: 

Kaskaskia 

1 

! 

Little  Wabash 

1                 150 
1                     28 

,.....-.  — 

::::::::::::i:::::::::: :::::: 

Morgan 

1 

::::::::j:;:::::::: 

Mount  Oilead 

1 

1 

Muddy  River 

1..... 

i 

1 



Okaw 

1 

t 
..  .........1 

•        t 

Salem 

6" 

3 

12 
6 

8 

7 

13 

5 

12 

11 

5 

7 
7 
1 

10 
9 

7 
7 

11 
8 
5 

14 

5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

1 

4,210 
7,200 

13,600 
6,700 
9,100 
6,700 

14,050 
5,100 

27,700 
8,500 

7,950 

5,300 

8,100 

700 

14,600 

10,500 

12,400 

5,900 

9,100 
12,050 

6,150 
31,400 

3,800 
900 
2,500 
1,800 
2,000 
2,250 

175 

1 

i 

Sangamon .  r . , 

SkUletFork 

1 

1 

Spoon  River 

1 

1 

Wabash 

1 

1 

Unassooiated 

Indiana: 

Blue  River 

1 

26 

1 

1600  : 

Conns  Creek 

1 

Danville 



i' 

1 

' 

Eel  River 

i 80  . 



::::::::::t:::::::::: 

Lebanon 

1 

Little  Zlon 

1 



Mississinewa 

1 

'  I 

Mount  Salem 

! 

Mount  Tabor 

1 

300 

Patoka 

. 

Salem 

1 

750 

( 

Sugar  Creek 

White  River 

White  Water,  No.  1 

1 

White  Water,  No.  2 

1 

2,000 

Unassooiated 

1 

125 

Iowa: 

Des  Moines  River 

i 

Hazel  Creek 

1 

1 

Missouri  Valley 

' 

1 

Mount  Pleasant 

1 

1 

.  ...>...!..  ........ 

Western 

:::::::;i:::::::::: 

Unassooiated 

1 

1 
! 

2,000 

Kansas: 

Elk  River 

First 

! 

1 

Turkey  Creek 

1 
1 

1 
6 
4 
3 
3 

8 
3 
3 
4 

3 
5 
4 

000 
2,000 

700 
1.200 
1,650 
4,000 
1,450 

4,550 
4,300 
4,600 
2,500 

1,200 
3,500 
1,400 

Unassodated 

1*  * 

1 

1 

Kentucky: 

Bethel 

I 

1 

1  -  -. 

I 

Burning  Springs 

;i 

' 1 

Highland 

1 

I ii 1 

Licking 

yv:::::::.\ :..::::.:. 

Little  Flock 

! 

Mates  Creek 

1               2 

2,500 

Mount  Pleasant 

5 
4 
6 

1 

1 ; 

North 

Origlnai  Little  River 

1 

::::::::::::i  :::::::::::::::::::i:::::::::: 

1 

1 

Red  Bird 

11 
15 

7 
11 

8 
11 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Red  River 

■; I': :"■ 

•  ••      •      «! 

Sand  Lick 

1 

Soldier  Creek,  No.  1 

• 

1 

1 

Soldier  Creek,  No.  2 

5 
4 

18 
9 

3,200 

2,700 

6,400 

18,000 

2 

210 

Tates  Creek 

Union 

7a 

3 

• 

405 

1 

Unassooiated 1             9  1 

1 

Louisiana: 

Crew  Lake 

1 

13 
14 

1 

1 

1 

Louisiana 

^ 

1,150 
850 

, 

Louisiana  Blthynia 

3                  1 
2                    2 

'     *       "     'i 

Unassooiated 

1,900 
9,500  ' 

1 

Maine:                                                                                 ' 

Maine 3                2 

t 

1 

1,800 

i 

Baltimore 4                 3 

10,200  1 

1 

6,800 
L.'VX) 

1 .:.!!!;:.. 



Mississippi: 

Amite 11  ,               0 

t 

1                     1 

Bethany '            14'              9            rj.4oo  ! 

....... ...|..... ....... .......... ............  |.......... 

...................... ......................1 .......... 

1 

Good  Hope 

12  1               10  1            3,191 
12                  11  ^            8.650  1 

1 

1 

Hopewell. 

Little  Black. . . ; 

'  (■           •                     1  

5  4 
9                   3 

12                  10 

6  i                4 

1,130  , 

1, 

Little  Zlon 

1,100 
4,550  , 
1,550  ' 

1   *    *'  'i 

i 

New  Hone 

::::::::::i:::;::::::::t::::::::::::::::::::::i ::::::::: 

1 

Primitive 

' 1 

t              1 

20  1 

1. ...:....: 

i!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!*:!!:  .;.;. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906— Continued. 


.i. 


STATE  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Total 
numbor 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Mississippi — Continued. 

Regular 

Tallahatcnie 

Tombigbee 

Unassociated 

Missouri: 

Bethel 

Cape  Girardeau 

Center  Creek 

Cuivre  Siloam 

Current  Rivw 


Fishing  River. 
Easel  Creek... 
Lamine  River. 
LItUePiney... 
Mount  Zlon. . . 


Nodaway 

Ozark 

Panther  Creek. 
Pine  Forest.... 
Salem 


Sugar  Creek 

Two  River 

YeUow  Creek... 

Unassociated... 
New  Jersey: 

Delaware  River. 
New  York: 

Lexington 

Roxbiuy 

Warwick 

Unassociated... 
North  Carolina: 

Abbotts  Creek.. 

Bear  Creek 

Black  Creek 

Contentnea 


Fishers  River. 

Kehukee 

UtUe  River.. 
Mayo 


Mountain 

Reorganised  Silver  Creek. 

Roaring  River 

Senter 


Seven  Mile 

Upper  Country  Line 

\l1i1teOak 

Unassociated 

Ohio: 

Miami 

Muskingum 

Owl  Creek  Harmony 

Suidusky 

Scioto 

Unassociated 

Oklahoma: 

Cimarron 

Elk  Creek 

First 

Panhandto  and  Oklahoma. 

Unassociated 

Ore»>n: 

Siloam 

Unassociated 

Pennsylvania: 

Juniata 

Redstone 

Unassociated 

South  Carolina: 

MUl  Branch 

Prince  William 

Unassociated 

Tennessee: 

Big  Sandy 

Buffalo  River 

Collins  River 

Cumberland 

Elk  River 


Forked  Deer 

Fountain  Creek . . . 
Oreenfleld-Phllesic. 

Hiwassee 

Mississippi  River. . 


4 

6 
2 

3 
5 
6 

8 
5 

11 
6 
5 
5 

10 

6 
10 
2 
4 
6 

5 

11 

8 

3 


6 
5 
6 
3 

15 
20 
16 

26 

19 
42 
21 
25 

17 

8 

10 

15 

9 
16 
18 

8 

6 
19 

7 

7 
15 

5 

7 
5 
5 
10 
5 

11 
7 

6 
1 
5 

11 
6 
2 


VALUE  or  CHX7ECH 
PROPEKTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


I  Number 
of  organ!- 
I  sations 
reporting. 


8  ! 
11 

6 
12 
15 

5 

7 
11 
16 

5 


8 
4 
2 
2 


3 
3 
7 
4 

11 
2 
2 
3 

6 

4 

5 


Value 
reported. 


$1,850 
3,900 
1,500 
1,050 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Amoimt 

of  debt 

reported. 


1 

6 

4 

8 
7 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

2 

5 
1 
4 

10 
2 
2 

8 

7 

1 

U 

15 

5 

7 

11 

13 

1 


2,100 
2,100 
6.800 
1,850 

18,500 
1,200  < 

700 
1,150 
4,500 

7,700 
1,950 


500 
7,350   I 

2,000 

13.700 

8,200 

1,700 


5 

18,500 

4 

5,800 

4 

6,800 

3 

29.500 

2 

2,800 

14 

10,660 

16 

13,025 

14 

30,050 

23 

16,850 

15 

14,700 

34 

^,000 

15 

10,250 

20 

10,625 

17 

22,400 

4 

2,100 

0 

3,550 

14 

7,900 

7 

3.C50 

14 

13,600 

15 

8,400 

7 

2,850 

5 

5.260 

17 

27,150 

5 

6,900 

3 

5,700 

14 

19,050 

5 

5,200 

300 
500 
500 
800 

1,825 
1,300 

4,500 
2.000 
8,700 

4,850 

2,500 

500 

4,800 

8,200 

300 

16,090 

10,850 

4,100 

3,200 

10.350 

5,800 

200 


PABSONAOES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  1    VftiiM  nt 
oforzani-l  J^'Jf.jL 
sations  jP'^^lKS" 
relpStSg.'  '^P**^*^- 


I  Number  \  Number    Number 
of  organi-  of  Sunday  of  officers 
I  sations      schools  I     and 
reporting,  reported. !  teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


$260 


600 


60 


1,500 
20 


190 


30 


$8,000 


12,000 


600 


4,000 


800 


150 


125 


150 
150 


1,500 
25 


150 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906— Continued. 


STATE  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


Tennessee— Continued . 

Nolachucky 

Obion 

Obion.  Orlfiinal 

Powells  Valley,  No.  1 . . 
Powells  Valley,  No.  2. . 

Predestincflan 

Regular 

Round  Lick 

Sequatchie  Valley 

Tennessee 

Tennessee  River  Bend . 

West 

Unassociated 

Texas: 

Bosque  River 

Chambers  Creek 

Duflau 

Enon 

Fellowship 

Friendship 

HiUCounfy 

Little  Flock 

Macedonia 

New  Harmony,  No.  1 . 

New  Harmony,  No.  2. 

O Id  Harmony 

Peace  Valley 

Pilot  Grove 

Primitive,  No.  1 

Primitive,  No.  2 

Red  River 

Salem 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Sulphur  Fork 

Timber  Creek 

Trinity  River 

Unity 

Village  Creek 

West  Providence 

Wise  County 

Zlon  Rest 

Unassociated 

Virginia: 

Correspondtaig  Meeting 

Ebenezer 

Ketocton,  No.  1 

Ketocton,  No.  2 

New  River 

Pig  River 

St.  Clairs  Bottom 

Smiths  River 

Snow  Hill 

Staunton  River 

Stony  Creek 

Three  Forks 

Washington 

Zlon 

Unassociated 

West  Vh:ghila: 

Elk  River 

Elkhom 

Indian  Creek 

Mud  River 

Patterson  Creek 

Pocotalico 

Tygarts  Valley 

Unassociated 

Unattached  congregations. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


14 

6 

4 

18 

8 

10 
12 
10 
16 

13 

5 

22 

22 

5 
7 
13 
3 
4 

6 
5 

13 
4 

12 

8 
16 

6 
12 

9 

6 
14 

9 
11 

9 

15 
3 
4 
4 
5 

13 
2 
8 

13 

7 
12 
18 
29 
22 

24 
8 

18 
1 

19 

7 

15 

25 

7 

1 

4 

9 
15 
11 

2 

11 

5 

2 

8 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PBOPEETY. 


DEBT  ON  CHUECH 
PEOPEETY. 


Number  I 

of  oi^ani- 1 

zations  I 

reporting. 


8 
5 
2 
15 
4 

8 

4 

10 

13 

10 
4 

19 
21 


3 
2 
4 

2 

3 

10 

4 


2 
4 
2 
4 
4 

3 
5 
1 
6 
7 

11 


4 
2 
3 

4 
1 
8 
6 

4 

12 
17 


21 

24 
6 

16 
1 

8 


Value 
reported. 


$4,750 
2,300 
1,100 
8,850 
2,300 

2,750 

1,100 

7,325 

14,550 

6,510 

800 

6,800 

22,981 

2,300 


I  Number 
'of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

rep(Hted. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUECH  OSOANIZATIONS. 


'  Number 
I  of  organi- 
I  cations 
reporting. 


Value  of 
parsonages 


Number    Number 

oforganl-  of  Sunday 

zations  I  schools 


18 
6 
1 


2 
5 
3 

1 
4 
4 
2 
2 


3,000 

700 

1,400 

1,250 
2,000 
8,200 
2,700 


1,00« 
2,260 
1,350 
2,900 
1,250 

750 
2,950 

500 
1,130 
5,890 

8,750 


2,175 
2,750 
1,000 

3,050 

600 

4.300 

3,462 

5,450 
21,250 
19,900 


15,100 

17,000 
10,000 

8,430 
81 

8,700 

2,400 


9,200 

2,650 

40 


1,075 
4,400 
2,550 

400 
3,000 
4,600 
1,900 
1,500 


renorted     I    rations       scnoots 
reporiea.  |  sporting,  reported. 


2 
1 


1250 
100 


2 
3 


6 
2 


267 
700 


700 
440 


219 
89 


25 


100 
50 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


Numba 

of 
scholars. 
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COLORED  PRIMITIVE  BAPTISTS  IN  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 


The  colored  members  of  the  Prunitive  Baptist 
churches  of  the  South,  during  the  years  of  slavery, 
shared  the  experience  of  others  of  their  race.  They 
were  allowed  to  sit  in  the  galleries  during  church  serv- 
ice, but  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
churches,  were  compelled  to  baptize  at  night,  and 
those  of  their  number  who  were  called  to  preach  were 
simply  exhorters,  with  no  authority  over  their  congre- 
gations. 

With  the  emancipation  a  change  came,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  white  churches.  In  1865  the 
White  Springs  Primitive  Baptist  Church  was  organ- 
ized by  Elder  Thomas  Williamson,  at  Columbia,  Tenn. 
Several  appeals  were  made  to  the  white  Primitive 
Baptists  for  his  ordination  to  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  but  without  success,  and  he,  with  two  others, 
after  a  time  of  fasting  and  prayer,  beUeving  that  the 
Lord  through  His  spirit  had  revealed  to  them  the 
answer  to  their  prayers,  knelt  and  laid  their  hands  on 
each  other's  heads,  receiving,  as  they  felt,  the  "power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.''  They  arose  and  started  out  to 
preach,  to  baptize,  and  to  establish  churches;  and  in 
1866  the  Big  Harpeth  Primitive  Baptist  Association 
was  oi^anized  in  the  state  of  Tennessee.  Soon  other 
churches  began  to  spring  up  in  the  Southern  states. 
In  Georgia  a  presbytery  of  white  Primitive  Baptist 
elders  ordained  Henry  GriflBn  in  1867,  and  two  years 
later  the  Antioch  Association,  the  first  Colored  Primi- 
tive Baptist  Association  in  that  state,  was  organized. 
In  1867,  also,  the  first  church  was  formed  in  west 
Florida  and  the  West  Florida  Association  was  con- 
stituted. The  next  year  the  Indian  Creek  Association 
in  north  Alabama  was  formed  by  Bartley  Harris,  who 
had  gathered  a  church  at  Hunts ville,  and  in  1869  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Gardner  and  others  organized  the  South- 
west Alabama  Association.  In  Texas  Elder  Moffett 
began  the  work  of  rallying  the  Colored  Primitive 
Baptist  forces  in  1869. 

For  years  the  churches  showed  little  vitaUty,  divi- 
sions occurred  in  the  associations,  generally  on  doctri- 
nal matters,  and  "  no-fellowship  bars  ^'  were  set  up.  In 
1900  a  great  awakening  began;  opposition  to  modem 
methods  was  overborne;  and  since  then  ''Union,  Peace, 
and  Progress"  has  been  their  motto.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  Colored  Primitive  Baptists  differ  in  many 
respects  from  the  white  churches  of  the  same  faith  and 
order,  and  at  present  the  denomination  might  be  called 
the  "Reformed  Primitive  Baptists  of  America."  In 
doctrine  they  have  reverted  to  the  older  basis,  and  in 
their  church  organization  and  activities  they  are  in 
full  accord  with  modem  methods.  They  demand  an 
educated  ministry,  believe  in  Sunday  schools,  young 
people's  societies,  women's  auxiliaries,  state  conven- 


tions, ministerial  support,  etc.,  and  are  organizing  their 
forces,  and  sending  out  district,  state,  and  national 
evangelists  through  all  parts  of  the  country. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Colored  Primitive  Baptists 
is  not  the  Black  Rock  Address  of  1832,  still  widely  ac- 
cepted by  the  white  Primitive  Baptists,  but  the  London 
Confession  of  Faith,  adopted  in  1689  by  the  Particular 
Baptists  of  England,  and,  in  a  slightly  modified  form, 
as  the  Philadelphia  Confession,  by  the  great  majority 
of  American  Baptists.  It  is  thoroughly  Calvinistic, 
emphasizing  the  five  points  of  Calvinism — predestina- 
tion, particular  redemption,  total  depravity,  effectual 
caUing  or  regeneration,  and  the  certain  perseverance  of 
the  saints. 

The  church  ordinances  include  baptism,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  washing  the  saints'  feet.  Baptism  is  by 
immersion,  and  must  be  administered  by  a  properly 
ordained  person.  The  rite  of  foot-washing  is  observed 
not  ''as  a  Jewish  tradition  or  custom,  but  as  a  matter 
of  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  obedience  to  the  example 
given  by  Him;"  the  sacramental  service  is  not  con- 
sidered complete  until  this  rite  is  performed. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Colored  Primitive  Baptist  churches  are 
in  full  accord  with  other  Baptist  bodies.  The  local 
church  is  supreme  in  its  authority  over  its  members, 
in  its  selection  of  oflScers,  and  in  the  general  conduct 
of  its  affairs.  Each  church  holds,  once  a  month,  a 
church  conference,  where  its  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  decisions  of  this  conference  are  final,  there 
being  no  appeal  to  any  other  authority.  Associations 
of  churches  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
improvement  and  spiritual  development,  and  for 
greater  effectiveness  in  spreading  the  gospel.  Mem- 
bership in  these  associations  is  not  obligatory,  but 
churches  which  hold  such  membership  are  expected, 
through  pastor  or  delegate  to  the  annual  session,  to 
report  as  to  membership  and  financial  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  church,  evangelistic,  educational, 
benevolent,  or  associational  purposes.  There  is  also 
a  state  convention  which  includes  the  associations, 
churches,  and  other  organisations  within  its  bounds, 
and  which  has  general  direction  of  state  evangelists. 

The  church  offices  recognized  as  scriptural  are  those 
of  pastor  and  deacon.  Pastors  ar^  elected  and  called 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  local  church,  to 
preach,  oversee  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
administer  the  ordinances.  The  deacons  assist  the 
pastor  in  the  temporal  work  of  the  church,  while  each 
church  covenants  to  give  its  pastor  support. 

A  candidate  for  the  ministry  must  be  called  of  God, 
approved  by  the  church  for  his  gifts  and  personal 
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character,  and  ordained  and  set  apart  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  by  a  presbytery  of  regularly  ordained 
ministers,  by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  engaged  in  pastoral  work,  there  are 
evangelists  who  travel,  organize  churches,  and  en- 
courage and  strengthen  the  work  at  large. 

WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  church  are  under  the  general 
care  of  a  national  convention  organized  recently  as  an 
administrative  rather  than  as  an  ecclesiastical  body. 
It  has  for  its  purpose  the  consolidation  of  the  Colored 
Primitive  Baptist  churches,  associations,  societies,  etc., 
in  the  several  states  into  one  united  national  body, 
and  the  organization  of  the  national  work  in  the  fol- 
lowing departments:  Financial,  educational,  young 
people^s  and  Sunday  school,  benevolence  and  church 
aid  fund,  publication,  woman's  auxiliary,  bureau  of 
information  and  statistics,  and  national  memorial 
building  fund.  The  membership  consists  of  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  churches,  associations,  and  state 
conventions;  each  church  and  organization  being 
entitled  to  delegates  on  payment  of  a  certain  amount. 
Each  department  is  conducted  by  a  board  elected 
by  the  national  convention,  and  consisting  of  two  mem- 
bers from  each  state  represented  in  the  convention. 

The  Young  People^s  and  Sunday  School  Congress  is 
the  national  organization  of  the  Primitive  Baptist 
Young  People's  Volunteer  Band  and  the  Sunday 
schools  of  the  various  churches.  The  Young  People's 
Volunteer  Band  was  organized  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
in  1900,  and  reports  259  local  bands  with  a  member- 
ship of  6,770.  The  national  convention  and  its  aux- 
iliaries are  conducting  a  number  of  enterprises  for  the 


benefit  of  the  denomination  at  large.  Among  them 
are  the  erection  of  a  $10,000  memorial  building  at 
Huntsville,Ala.;  the  pubUcation  of  2  weekly  religious 
journals  and  a  monthly  Sunday  school  paper. 

The  educational  department  has  imder  its  auspices 
3  institutions,  an  industrial  and  theological  college  at 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C;  an  academy  at  Thomaston, 
Ala. ;  and  a  seminary  at  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  797 
organizations,  in  48  associations,  distributed  in  14 
states.  There  are  187  organizations  in  Alabama,  150 
in  Georgia,  128  in  Florida,  and  96  in  Tennessee. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
35,076;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  325 
organizations,  about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  501  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  94,223,  as  reported  by  318  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $296,539,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $6,968;  haUs, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  44  organizations;  and  21  par- 
sonages valued  at  $10,095.  There  are  166  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  911  oflScers  and  teachers  and 
6,224  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  is  reported  as  1,480,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  licentiates. 

These  churches  appear  to  have  been  included  with 
the  white  Primitive  Baptist  churches  in  the  census  of 
1890. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATK. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Pamsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florida 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas..^ 

Oklahoma); 

Texas 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Number 

ofonani- 

sations 

reporting. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


797 


787 
~2 


35,076 


!  Numl>er 
oforgani* 
I  nations 
.reporting , 


325 


45 


2 
408 


403 


45 
13,731 


387 


65  1 

64 

1,588 

3 

3 

47 

62  ' 

62 

2,215 

150 

146 

4,531 

128 

128 

5,350 

2 
190 


382 


21,300 


13 
1 

15 
63 
98 

133 


5 

96 

187 

27 

4 
20 

5 
43 


5 

93 

186 

27 

4 
19 

5 
43 


228 

3,268 

14,829 

554 

201 

840 

100 

1,280 


2 
28 
63 
10 

1 
10 

4 
15 


Sex. 


Male. 


6,341 


19 


19 
2,804 


102 

10 

154 

771 

1,767 

3,518 


55  I 

315  ' 

2,714  I 

71  I 

50  I 

83  I 

.  35  I 

195  ! 


Female. 


11,438 


26 


26 
5,471 


176 
6 

432 
1,850 
3,007 

5,941 


74 

631 

4,547 

89 

75 
142 

60 
323 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


497 


Halls, 
etc. 


44 


2 
296 


19 


47 ; 

3  I 

15  I 
109 
122 

199 


1 
50 
86 
13 

4 
13 

4 
28 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifloes. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 


Seating 
capacity 


reporting.,  *^P^"®^- 


501 

318 

2 

2 

2 
299 

2 
197 

5,130 

1,100 

4,775 

18,810 

28,060 


94,223 


700 


700 
57,875 


)  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

'      DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

1 
1 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

1 

Number     j^mount 

«JP{C,''      ofdebt 
rations       rpnnrtP<l 

reporting,    'eportea. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

797 

508 

1296,639 

34 

16.968 

21 

$10,095 

166 

166 

911 

6,224 

-  ,--     i 

North  Atlantic  division 

2 

2 

7,200 

1 

2,500  ' 

1 

• 

Pennsylvania ,,,.,-.,,,.., 

2 
408 

2 
305 

7,200 
178,407 

1              2,500 
19               3.012  ! 

1 

South  Atlantic  division 

18 

9,475 

08 

98 

607 

3,873 

67 

Virginia 

65 
3 

62. 
150 
128 

387 

;            38 

2 

36 

107 

'       122 

201 

10,830 
1,400 
26,815 
46,557 
92,805 

110,932 

1 

4 

1,025 

3 

3 

44 

225 

West  Virginia 

1 

1 

10 

6 

14 

70 

19 

581 

2,275 

1,456 

North  Carolina 

.13 

3 

79 

68 

13 

3 

79 

68 

195 

15 

363 

304 

1,036 
166 

Georgia 

2 
12 

3 

1,000 

7,460  ; 

620  ' 

Florida 

2,446 

South  Central  division 

2,361 

Kentucky 

5 

96 

187 

27 

4 
20 

5 
43 

1 
52 
86 
12 

4 
13 

4 
29 

2,000 

28,747 

51,950 

4,900 

1,350 

3,360 

890 

17,735 

1 

1 

Tennessee 

3 

440 
548 

1 
1 

20 
450 

10                10 
51                51 

64 

221 

426 

AIiiNiTTia. 

1,722 

Mi«Mi?f?ippi 

T/Ouisiana . . 

1 

1 

160 

. 

Arkanttas 

1|  '         115  ! 

ovHhomai 

'                  1 

Texas 

2             .^'>3 

7                 7 

29 

203 

1 
1 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


Total 
nimiber 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS.                            ^ 

1 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

STATS  AND  ASSOCUTION. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

i 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Niunber 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edlflces. 

Hans, 
etc. 

Numb«    Seating 
°'*7?*^-  <SSSty 

reporting.  »^«'i'**''«*- 

Total  for  denoTnln^^tlon ,....,,  

797 

787 

35,076 

325  ' 

6,341 

11,438  , 

497 

44 

501 

318          94,223 

Alabama: 

Flint  River 

9 
42 
13 
32 
11 
38 
46 

6 
4 

4 
8 

20 
20 
10 
50 
34 

11 
17 
39 
13 
7 
13 
11 
35 

6 
6 

4 

4 

12 
22 
32 

3 

8 

16 
34 

2 
20 

7 
23 

6 

6 
12 
19 

10 
18 
13 
16 
5 

9 
42 
13 
32 
11 
38 
45 

6 

4 
4 
8 

20 
20 
10 
50 
34 

10 
17 
39 
12 
7 
12 
11 
34 

6 
5 

4 

4 
12 
22 
32 

3 

8 

13 
34 

^ 

7 

23 

6 

6 
12 
19 

10 
18 
12 

153 
4,758 

525 
1,685 

612 
3,712 
3,841 

136 
33 

89 
658 

463 

221 

410 

3,029 

1,675 

184 
507 
1,316 
373 
443 
234 
398 
829 

162 
70 
27 

91 

511 

506 

1,322 

46 
171 

284 
1,107 
34 
476 
256 
975 
126 

127 
451 
585 

385 
369 
256 
318 
137 

8 

42 

1 



8 
43 

Indian  Creek 

29 

1,460 

2,450 

30  [       12,250 

Pilgrims  Rest 

Primitive 

. 

SIpsey  River 

'i 

38 

5 
1,366 

6 
2,346 

i  

38    

1 
38 

1  '             250 

Union 

38  '        11,575 

West 

Arkansas: 

Boeuf  River 

6 

52 

84 

4 

2 

4 

4  '             726 

Canev  Creek 

1 

L' Angville  River 

4 

31 

58 

3 
8 

20 
16 
9 
50 
34 

11 

1 

4' 

1 

3 

8 

20 
16 
9 
50 
34 

11 

3               450 

Union 

1 

Florida: 

Antioch 

********* 

20 

185 

278 

20            3,800 

Bethlehem 

First  West  Florida 

* 

i :: 

Zion 

50 
34 

1,128 
599 

1,901 
1,076 

50  '        13,i60 

Zion.  Eastern  and  Southern 

34           12.8S0 

Oeorgia: 

Alcovia 

Allapaha 

* 

Antioch 

24 
8 
1 

242 
78 
50 

627 
173 
292 

39" 

13 

1 

40 
13 

1 

24            8.058 

Mount  Calvary 

8  ;          2,425 
1  I             500 

Mount  Olive 

1 

Oomulgee 

5 
20 

84 
222 

161 
424 

11 
29 

11 
31 

5  '          1,300 

UnionT. 

16            4,950 

Mississippi: 

Friendship 

Mississippi  River 



5 
2 

3 
12 

1 
2 

1 

5 
2 

3 
12 

1 

Shady  urove 

North  Carolina: 

County  Line 

4 
12 

14 
147 

77 
364 

3               000 

Lower  County  Line 

12 

4,275 

RadkAl 

Sandy  Ridge 

5 

2" 

2 

1 

Oklahoma: 

Clear  View 

3 

4 

11 

18 
40 

94 

28 
76 

128 

3 

6 

9 

3 
6 

9 

3 
3 

9 

240 

Union 

550 

Tennessee: 

Big  Creek 

9  am 

Big  Harpeth 

V    1                _, 

Cumhermnd 

2 
14 

7 

11 

135 

68 

23 
194 
188 

2 
12 

4 

21 

6 

5" 

3 
2 

2 
12 

4 
21 

6 

2                400 

Cypress  Creek 

9            2,050 
4            1,693 

Lyim  Creek 

1 

7 

6 

1 

150 

Texas: 

Friendship 

Providence 

12 

172 

279 

11 
12 

9 

14 

11 

16 

.     2 

1 
3 

1 

4 

3" 

11 
12 

9 
14 
11 
16 

2 

11 

2,815 

Sinai 

Virginia: 

Banister 

Chestnut  Knob 

Ketocton 

9 

1 
5 

67 
5? 

107 
8? 

9 

16 

2 

2,530 

3,500 

500 

Piedmont 

COLORED  PRIMITIVE  BAPTISTS. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPEETT. 

DEBT  ON  CUUKCH 
PROPERTY.              1 

1 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE  AKD  ASSOCIATION. 

Number 

oforeanl- 

zatlons 

reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

34 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

1 
1 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

21 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
oforeani- 
1  zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

797  j!           508        $296,539 

16,968 

$10,095 

166 

166 

911 

6,224 

Alabama: 

Flint  River 

9                   8              2.MD 

Indian  Cnwk 

42 
13 
32 
11 

42            22,225 

9 

922 

2 

470                14                i4 

51 

500 

Pilirrims  Rest ... 

Primitive 

:::::::::;i::;:;;::::::  ;:::;;;;;:i::::::::::::  ::::::::::i:::::::::: 

SlDsey  River 

1 
38 

400 
27,150 

1  1                  31 

1 ... ... 

Union 

West 

38 
46 

38 

38 

175 

1,273 

I 

Arkansas: 

Boeuf  River 

6 
4 

4 

8 

20 
20 
10 
50 
84 

11 
17 
39 
13 
7 
13 
11 
35 

6 
6 

4 

4 

12 
22 
32 

3 

8 

16 

34 

2 

20 

7 
23 

4                  785 

1 

115 

1 

CanAy  Prftftlr .  , 

, 

I 

l/AniTvill«  Rlvftr. 

3                  750 

8  2,750 

t 

20  ,           4,000 
16            12,250 

9  8,300 
50            25,455 
34            47.600 

::::::::::::i::;:::;:::::::::::::::  :::;::::;; 

Union 

1         ,           1 

1 

Flodda: 

Antioch 

1 

150 

1               8 

8 

36 

218 

Bethlehem 

^. ......... 

i 

First  West  Florida 

•••••••-■••-^ 

ZIon 

2 
11 

600 
7,250 

47 
27 

47 
27 

181 
151 

1,526 

Zion.  Eastern  and  Southern 

6 

2,275 

869 

Georgia: 

Aloovia 

11 

4,400 

1 

AUapaha 

Antioch 

39  1          i3,430 

12  i           5,925 

1  1              250 

4 
4 

128      :                            1 

600 

Moun  t  Calvary 

185  ' 

1 

Mount  Olive.' 

Mount  Ramah 

Ocmulsee 

' ioi 6,*a66  t 

29            13.502  1 

1 

1 

18 
250 

Union 

MimLvippi: 

Friendship 

Mississippi  River 

6              3,425 

1 

1 

Shady  Orove  ,.. . 

North  Carolina: 

Cwmty  Line 

1 

4              1,850 

12  ,          12,600 

1 

1 

19 

• 

1 

T^wer  C<nmty  Line , ,   , . ,  ^  , 

t 

Radical !*.!!.!].".!!!!!!!.!!] 

1 

Sandv  Ridn 

26  ,           14.515 

16 

16 

239 

1,260 

Oklahoma: 

Clear  View 

3 

7 

9 

665 
1,910 

3,370 

Union 

Tcoinessee: 

Big  Greek 

1 

1 

35 

BigHarpeth 

2 
12 

4 
23 

6 

1 

850 

5,050 

4,100 

11,952 

4,900 

« 

Cvi>rww  Creek . . . .  ^ . .  ^ 

Lvnn  Creek 

6 
3 

6 
3 

39 
10 

315 

Runnin?  w^ter * 

6 

60 

Texas: 

FrlendshiD 

6 
12 
19 

10 

18 

13 

16 

5 

Providence 

11 
12 

9 

*■'  '5,250 
10,800 

1,100 

2                 353 

7 

7 

29 

203 

Rlnai 

Virginia: 

Banister 

ChfMft'int  Knoh . ,     ...     ....      .....  ^ . 

9 

16 
2 

10,480 

5,250 

450 

1 
2 

2,500 
137 

Piedmont „ 

Roanoke 

4 

1,025 

1 

1 

1                  1 

1 

TWO-SEED-IN-THE-SPIRIT  PREDESTINARIAN  BAPTISTS. 


HISTORY. 

The  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists 
as  a  distinct  body  arose  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  a  protest  of  the  more  rigid  Calvinism  against  what 
some  considered  a  general  laxity  of  doctrine  and  loose- 
ness of  church  discipline  consequent  upon  the  preva- 
lence of  Arminian  doctrines  as  set  forth  by  Methodism. 
This  protest  found  its  fullest  expression  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  but  extended 
throughout  the  entire  South  and  West.  Its  great 
leader  was  Elder  Daniel  Parker,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
who  was  ordained  in  Tennessee  in  1806,  and  labored 
in  that  state,  and  in  Illinois  and  Texas  until  his  death. 


Intensely  Calvinistic  in  doctrine  and  equally  inde- 
pendent in  polity,  these  Baptists  formed  scattered 
churches  rather  than  an  organized  denomination,  and 
developed  only  in  a  minor  degree  an  associational  char- 
acter. They  differed  from  the  Primitive  Baptists 
chiefly  in  the  degree  to  which  they  carried  their  theo- 
logical opinions  and  ecclesiastical  principles,  and  were 
frequently  called  by  the  same  names,  "Primitive,'' 
"Old  School,"  and  "Hard  Shell,''  though  the  special 
feature  of  their  beUef  was  gradually  recognized,  and 
they  became  popularly  known  as  the  "Two-Seed  Bap- 
tists." As  a  result  of  this  general  similarity,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  Primitive  Baptists  has 
not  always  been  clearly  drawn,  especially  by  outsiders, 
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and  in  the  Primitive  Baptist  papers  there  is  still 
constant  reference  to  discussions  with  the  ''Two- 
Seeds/'  and  a  complaint  that  the  ** Two-Seed''  influ- 
ence has  permeated  various  churches  and  withdrawn 
them  from  the  faith. 

One  eflFect  of  their  extreme  independency  has  been 
apparent  in  the  disintegration  of  the  associations  and 
the  disappearance  of  a  number  of  churches.  In  the 
census  of  1890  nearly  500  churches  were  reported,  but 
when  it  came  to  gathering  the  statistics  of  the  present 
census,  the  reply  came  from  many  sections  that, 
while  there  had  been  such  churches  there,  they  had 
ceased  to  exist,  either  through  the  removal  of  the  mem- 
bers or  through  absorption  by  some  other  organiza- 
tion. In  many  cases  it  was  reported  that  no  such 
church  had  ever  existed  there — indicating  that  in  all 
probability  the  churches  which  in  1890  were  credited 
to  this  body  really  belonged  to  some  other  Baptist 
denomination,  either  Primitive,  Separate,  or  United. 
The  best  authorities  in  the  denomination — the  mod- 
erators of  its  associations — affirm  that  the  figures 
given  in  the  present  census  represent  the  full  strength 
of  the  body;  and  that,  while  there  may  be  additional 
scattered  churches,  they  are  few  in  number,  and  are 
practically  moribund. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Two-Seed  Baptists  represent  not 
merely  the  extreme  form  of  Calvinism,  but  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  certain  element  of  dual  Gnosticism.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  their  leaders,  their  distinguishing 

doctrine  is  as  follows: 

• 

The  phrase  "Two-Seed"  indicates  one  seed  of  evil  and  one  of 
good,  emanating  from  two  different  sources  (as  positive  and  nega- 
tive), the  earthly  generation  (or  mankind)  being  the  field  through 
which  both  are  manifested,  the  field  yet  being  no  part  of  either. 
Neither  has  it  (the  field)  any  power  of  its  own  to  resist,  but  must, 
and  does,  develop  or  manifest  what  is  sown  in  it,  as  in  the  parable 
of  the  wheat  and  tares;  neither  can  one  change  from  one  to  the  other, 
but  each  produces  after  its  kind.  We  do  not  divide  the  Adamic 
race,  neither  do  we  change  the  decrees  of  God,  but  as  He  declared 
the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  parent  or  progenitor  in  the  beginning, 
we  claim  that,  as  He  can  not  change,  neither  does  it  change  either 
the  origin  or  destiny  of  any  one  of  His  generation.  This  being  the 
visible  or  representative  character,  then  we  also  claim  that  both 
the  good  and  evil  being  set  forth  as  seed-fathers  and  progenitors,  we 
can  not  use  the  term  father,  mother,  or  child,  except  as  the  other 
also  is  implied  or  understood;  in  both  of  these  spiritual  generators 
He  also  gives  origin  and  destiny  and  that  can  not  be  changed .  Thus 
it  is  the  crop  which  grows  in  the  field  that  we  gather  in  our  bam; 
we  do  not  gather  the  field,  nor  has  the  field  any  power  of  resistance, 
but  has  to  develop  whatever  is  sown  in  it;  and  the  atonement,  or 
offering,  being  for  the  redemption  of  something,  must  necessarily 
mean  that  something  was  once  possessed  and  then  lost.  We  also 
claim  the  price  demanded  was  paid,  the  debt  of  divine  justice  sat- 
isfied, nothing  more  charged  against  them;  but  as  the  sufferings  of 
the  Saviour  were  visible,  then  we  suffer  temptations  while  in  the 
flesh,  or,  in  other  words,  both  grow  together  in  the  field,  but  when 
the  harvest  is  come  then  the  crop  is  gathered,  not  the  field  it 
grew  on. 


Another  form  of  the  same  general  doctrine  is  set 
forth  in  the  report  on  religious  bodies  of  the  census 
of  1890,  as  follows: 

The  essence  of  good  is  God;  the  essence  of  evil  is  the  devil.  Good 
angels  are  emanations  from  or  particles  of  God;  evil  angels  are  par- 
ticles of  the  devil.  When  God  created  Adam  and  Eve,  they  were 
endowed  with  an  emanation  from  Himself,  or  particles  of  God  were 
included  in  their  constitution.  They  were  wholly  good.  Satan, 
however,  infused  into  them  particles  of  his  essence,  by  which  they 
were  corrupted.  In  the  beginning  God  had  apx)ointed  that  Eve 
should  bring  forth  only  a  certain  number  of  offspring;  the  same 
provision  applied  to  each  of  her  daughters.  But  when  the  parti- 
cles of  evil  essence  had  been  infused  by  Satan,  the  conception  of 
Eve  and  of  her  daughters  was  increased.  They  were  now  required 
to  bear  the  original  number,  who  were  styled  the  seed  of  God,  and 
an  additional  number,  who  were  called  the  seed  of  the  serpent. 

The  seed  of  God  constituted  a  part  of  the  body  of  Christ.  For 
them  the  atonement  was  absolute;  they  would  all  be  saved.  The 
seed  of  the  serpent  did  not  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  atonement, 
and  would  all  be  lost.  All  the  manifestations  of  good  or  evil  in 
men  are  but  displays  of  the  essence  that  has  been  infused  into  them. 
The  Christian  warfare  is  a  conflict  between  these  essences. 

Foot-washing  is  observed  in  the  churches  of  this 
religious  body,  and  many  of  the  denomination  are 
strongly  opposed  to  a  paid  ministry.  They  do  not 
believe  that  the  help  of  a  minister  is  needed  to  reach 
and  save  sinners.  Christ  carries  on  the  work  of  sal- 
vation without  the  help  of  men. 

POLITY. 

In  their  church  government  the  Two-Seed  Baptists 
are  thoroughly  independent,  each  church  standing  by 
itself.  Associations  are  formed,  but  for  spiritual  fel- 
lowship rather  than  for  church  management. 

WORK. 

What  are  ordinarily  known  as  church  activities  do 
not  exist  among  them.  Individuals  may  contribute 
to  benevolences  as  they  see  fit,  but  organized  benevo- 
lence does  not  exist.  Neither  Simday  schools  nor 
yoimg  people^s  societies,  nor,  indeed,  societies  of  any 
kind,  are  recognized  as  legitimate. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow,  and 
show  55  organizations,  in  9  associations.  These  organ- 
izations are  located  in  9  states. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  781; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  24  organizations, 
about  46  per  cent  are  males  and  54  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  38 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  11,350,  as  reported  by  32  organizations;  and  church 
property  valued  at  $21,500,  against  which  there  ap- 
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pears  no  indebtedness.     No  halls,  parsonages,  or  Sim- 
day  schools  are  reported. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  estimated  at  35. 


A  comparison  with  the  report  for  1890  shows  a 
notable  decrease,  as  follows:  Organizations,  418; 
communicants,  12,070;  value  of  church  property, 
$150,730. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS.  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP.  AND  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY, 

BY  STATES:  1906. 


BTATB. 


COMMXTNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Number 

ofomml- 

cations 

reporting. 


Total  for  denomination. 

55 

South  A  tlanUc  division 

« 

Georgia 

Florida 

Nortli  Central  division 

5 
3 

5 

Indiana 

Missouri 

4 
1 

South  Central  division 

42 

Kentucky 

9 

T«messee 

19 

Alabama 

2 

Ari(«iisas 

10 

Texas 

2 

Total 
number 
reported. 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1 

55 

781 

8 

72 

5 

44 

3 

28 

5 

55 

4 

41 

1 

14 

42 

654 

9 

144 

19 

279 

2 

32 

i             10 

175 

2 

24 

24 


21 


3 

16 

2 


Male. 


173 


Female. 


204 


16 


20 


16 


157 


20 
184 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifioes. 


Halls, 
etc. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 
Number 
of  church 
edifices     N„mh«- 


38 


38 


zations 
reporting. 


capacity 
reportea. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


32        11,350 


32 


121,500 


28 

113 

16 


44 

124 

16 


1.450 


35 


9 

18 

2 

6 


35 


1,450 


29 


9,900 


6,000 


3 


29 


6,000 


15,500 


9 

18 

2 

6 


9 

18 

2 


3,100 

6,350 

450 


9 

18 

2 


3,850 

11,200 

450 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  VALUE  OF    CHURCH  PROPERTY, 

BY  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

I 

,                           COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

ASSOOAnON. 

Number 

Total 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  ^Ifices. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

1                               1 

i 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 
173 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reportea. 

Total  for  denomination . 

55 

1 

55                 781 

24 

204 

38 

38 

32 

11.350 

32 

$21,500 

Bear  Creek 

6 
4 
9 
11 
2 

1 

10 
5 

6  1               125 

4                   41 

1               9                 IFA 

1 

6 

3 

9 

11 

6 
3 

* 

Bethlehem . . . .  x 

3 
8 
3 

16 

68 
28 

20 
71 
44 

a 

1,450 
2,850 
4,400 

3 

9 

11 

6,000 

Caney  Forlc 

9                0 

4,050 

Drakes  Creek 

11 
2 
3 
5 

10 
5 

171 
24 
31 
64 

130 
41 

11 

11 

5,200 

Elm  Fork 

Lookout 

• 

Pilgrims  Rest 

Richland  Creek 

10 

61 

69  \ 

9 

9                  9 

2,6S0 

9 

6,250 

8u  wanee  River 

FREEWILL  BAPTISTS  (BULLOCKITES). 


HISTORY. 


The  movement  started  by  Benjamin  Randall  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1780,  which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  body  known  as  *'Free  Baptists,"  spread  to 
Maine,  where  a  considerable  nmnber  of  churches  were 
formed.  In  1835  there  was  a  division,  and  some  of  the 
ministers,  including  John  Buzzell,  Charles  Bean,  Jere- 
miah Bullock,  and  others,  with  their  churches,  with- 


drew from  the  Free  Baptists.  These  again  separated 
imder  the  leadership  of  Jeremiah  Bullock  and  John 
Buzzell,  and  their  followers  were  frequently  nicknamed 
''Bullockites"^and  "Buzzellites."  The  latter  have 
practically  dis'appeared  as  a  distinct  body,  but  the 
former  continue  to  exist  in  Maine,  retaining  the  earlier 
name  *' Freewill  Baptists.''  They  have,  however,  no 
denominational  connection  with  the  churches  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Southeni  states. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow,  and  show  15  organizations,  with 
no  ecclesiastical  divisions.  These  organizations  are 
located  in  2  states,  the  great  majority  of  them  being  in 
Maine. 

The  total  nimiber  of  communicants  reported  is  298; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  14  organizations. 


about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  8 
church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,560;  and 
church  property  valued  at  $6,900,  with  no  indebted- 
ness. There  is  1  Simday  school  reported  with  4  offi- 
cers and  teachers  and  25  scholars. 

There  are  4  ministers  reported  in  connection  with 
the  denomination. 

The  denomination  was  not  mentioned  in  the  report 
for  1890,  the  churches  probably  being  included  with 
the  Freewill  Baptist  denomination. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


1 

Total    ; 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

1 

COMMX7NICANT8  OR  MEMBERS. 

1 

PLACES  or  WORflHIP. 

SIATI. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

1 
Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

1 
1 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 

oforgani- 

saOons 

reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported 

Total  for  denomination 

15 

15 

298 

14 

92 

151 

8 

2 

8 

8 

1,560 

North  Atlantic  division 

15 

15 

298 

14 

92 

151 

8 

2 

8 

8 

1,560 

Maine 

13 
2 

13 
2 

275 
23 

12 
2 

85 
7 

135 
16 

7 
1 

2 

7 

1 

7 
1 

1,410 

New  Hampshire 

150 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

1 
DEBT  ON  CHURCH 

PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

1 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

1 

Number   Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools        and 
reported,  teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

15 

8 

16,900 

1 

1 

1  •              4 

25 

North  Atlantic  division 

15 

8 

6,900  1 

'             1 

1  '               4                 25 



1 

Maine 

13 
2 

7 

1 

6,400 
500 

1 

1             1 

1 

4 

25 

New  Hampshire 

1 

1 

UNITED  AMERICAN  FREEWILL  BAPTISTS  (COLORED). 


HISTORY. 

For  some  years  after  the  civil  war  the  hnes  between 
the  white  and  colored  Freewill  Baptist  churches  in 
the  Southern  states  seem  not  to  have  been  drawn  very 
sharply.  .  As,  however,  the  latter  increased  in  number 
and  in  activity,  there  arose  among  them  a  desire  for  a 
separate  organization.  Their  ministers  and  evangel- 
ists, together  with  others,  had  gathered  a  number  of 
churches  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida,  and  had  met  with  such  success  that  in  1901 
they  were  organized  as  a  separate  denomination.  While 
ecclesiastically  distinct,  these  colored  Baptists  are  in 
close  relation  with  the  white  Freewill  Baptist  churches 
of  the  Southern  states,  and  trace  their  origin  to  the 
early  Arminian  Baptist  churches  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Virginia  and  the  Free  Baptist  movement  in  New 
England. 


DOCTRINE   AND   POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  colored  Freewill  Baptists  are  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  the  white  churches  of  the 
same  faith.  In  polity  the  local  churches  are  not  as 
completely  autonomous  as  is  the  case  in  the  other 
Freewill  Baptist  bodies.  The  denomination  has  a 
system  of  quarterly,  annual,  and  general  conferences, 
with  a  graded  authority.  Thus,  while  the  local 
church  is  independent  so  far  as  concerns  its  choice  of 
officers,  its  government,  and  the  transaction  of  its 
business,  any  doctrinal  question  which  it  can  not  de- 
cide is  taken  to  the  district  quarterly  conference  or  to 
the  annual  conference.  The  district  conference  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  individual  members  of  the  local 
church,  but  can  labor  with  the  church  as  a  body  and 
exclude  it  from  fellowship.  In  the  same  way  the 
annual  conference, sometimes  called  an  ''association," 
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has  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  over  the  district 
or  quarteriy  conference;  and  the  general  conference 
has  similar  jurisdiction  over  the  annual  conference. 
The  general  conference  has  also  supervision  over  the 
denominational  activities  of  the  church,  including  mis- 
sions, education,  and  Sabbath  school  work,  and  general 
movements,  as  those  for  temperance,  moral  reform,  and 
Sabbath  observance. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  work,  whether  home  or  foreign,  is  as 
yet  unorganized,  but  pastors  are  actively  engaged  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  unoccupied  sections,  and  the 
Woman's  Home  Mission  and  Education  Society  is 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  this  line.  The  church  has 
two  large  schools — one,  Kinston  College,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  other  at  Dawson,  Ga. — and  prepaiations  are 
being  made  to  establish  still  another.  There  is  also 
a  printing  establishment  at  Kinston,  N.  C,  which 
issues  a  weekly  paper. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  by  conferences  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  251 
organizations  in  8  conferences,  located  in  5  states,  the 
majority,  133,  being  in  North  Carolina,  and  93  in 
Georgia. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
14,489;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  135  or- 
ganizations, about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  56  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  152  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  39,825,  as  reported  by  137  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $79,278,  against 
which  an  indebtedness  of  $3,485  is  reported;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  8  organizations;  and  6  par- 
sonages valued  at  $1,475.  There  are  100  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  382  officers  and  teachers  and 
3,307  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  estimated  at  136. 

This  body  is  not  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1890; 
it  was  not  then  in  existence  as  a  separate  denomi- 
nation. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


9TATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

Booth  Atlantic  division 

North  Carolina 

OeorKia 

Florida 

Booth  Central  dlrlsion 

Alabama 

Oklahoma  i 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


251 


244 


133 
93 

18 


6 
1 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBEBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


247 


240 


129 
93 
18 


6 
1 


Total 
number 
reported. 


14,489 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Male. 


135 


3,438 


14,167 


10,099 

3,680 

388 

322 


272 
50 


131 

3,366 

45 
70 
16 

4 

2,106 

1,076 

184 

72 

3 
1 

47 
25 

Female. 


4,397 


4,230 


2,647 

1,415 

168 

167 


142 
25 


PLACES  OF  WOBSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


149 


144 


45 
83 
16 


Halls, 
etc. 


8 


6 


5 
1 

2 

2 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


152 


147 


46 
84 
17 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


137 


135 


45 
75 
15 


Seating 
capMlty 
reported. 


39,826 


39,600 


10,275 

26.000 

3,325 

226 


76 
150 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1      VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PBOPERTT. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY.             1 

PAnnowA/iirq                      SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
PARSONAGES.           ,,                  CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

8TATB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
'reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 

oforeani- 

sations 

reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of   iiif?E!?r 
reported,     sporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

251 

151 

$79,278 

22 

$3,485 

6 

$1,475              100 

inn 

382 

3,307 

Sooth  Atlantic  division 

244 

144 

77, 778 

23,250 

50,558 

3,970 

1,500 

■20 

3,479 

6 

1,475                97 

97 

368 

3,180 

North  Carolina 

133 
93 
18 

7 

45 
83 
16 

7 

...•••      •% 

17 
64 

17 

64 

■  16 

3 

81 

235 

52 

14 

1,117 

Georgia 

17 
3 

2 

2,721 
758 

6 

5 
1 

1,125 

1.753 

Florida 

850   '              16 

310 

Sooth  Central  division 

3 

127 



Alah|»n^.  . . . 

6 
1 

6 
1 

1 

1,100 
400 

2 

6 

3 

3 

14 

127 

Oklnhomfti, 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  c-omblned. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONFERENCE. 


Total  for  denomination 

Cape  Fear 

Georgia,  Eastern 

Mount  ilosea  Association 

Northeast 

Northwest 

Southeast  Alabama 

Southern  Union 

Spring  Creek 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


251 


39 
40 
23 
49 

46 

6 

34 

14 


Nimiber 
of  oi^ani- 

zations 
reporting. 


247 


35 
40 
23 
49 

46 

6 

34 

14 


Total 

number 

reported. 


14,489 


1,731 
1,078 
1,156 
3,615 

4,803 
272 

1,112 
722 


Hex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


135 


40 
2 


46 

3 

30 

14 


Male. 


3,438 


M9 
30 


2,131 

47 

430 

281 


Female. 


4,397 


559 
31 


2,672 
142 
552 
441 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


149 


Halls, 
etc. 


8 


34 
18 


46 

4 

33 

14 


6 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


152 


35 
18 


47 

4 

33 

15 


Seating  c^>acity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


137 


34 

14 


46 

1 

28 

14 


Seattng 
capacity 
reported. 


39,825 


8,025 
7,800 


10,425 

7S 

9,250 

4,250 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONFERENCE. 


Total  for  denomination 

Cape  Fear 

Georgia,  Eastern 

Mount  Hosea  Association 

Northeast 

Northwest 

Southeast  Alabama 

Southern  Union 

Spring  Croek 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


251 


VALXHE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  on^anl- 

sations 
reporting. 


151 


39 
40 
23 
49 

46 

6 

34 

14 


33 
18 


46 

6 

34 

14 


Value 
reported. 


$79,278 


12,750 
9,142 


23,650 
1,100 

24,086 
8,550 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


22 


2 

13 

4 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


13,485 


1,058 


6 

2,265 

156 


Number 
of  oigani- 

sations 
reporting. 


6 


6 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$1,475 


1,476 


8X7NDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


BY 


Number 
of  organi- 

cations 
reporting. 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


100 


100 


27 
19 


17 

3 

21 

13 


Number . 

of  officers 

and     I 

teachers.  I 


382 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


3,307 


27 
19 


104 
76 


732 
506 


17 

3 

21 

13 


81 
14 
56 
51 


1,117 
127 
452 
378 


BRETHREN  (PLYMOUTH). 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


History. — ^Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  ap- 
peared in  England  and  Ireland,  especially  in  the  Angli- 
can Church,  considerable  restiveness  under  the  general 
church  conditions.  This  was  occasioned  largely  by 
dissatisfaction  with  the  close  connection  between 
church  and  state,  with  the  stereotyped  forms  of  worship, 
and  with  the  church  organizations  by  which  believers 
were  separated  from  each  other  and  were  gathered  into 
so  many  different  sects.  As  a  result  of  this  feeling,  a 
number  of  independent  gatherings  sprang  up  sponta- 
neously, both  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  which  men 
and  women  who  were  desirous  of  a  *' spiritual  com- 
munion based  on  New  Testament  religious  principles^' 
met  together  for  the  "breaking  of  bread"  and  for 
prayer.  Of  such  gatherings,  the  most  important,  from 
an  historical  standpoint,  was  one  at  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Here,  in  the  spring  of  1827,  a  few  Christians,  some  of 
whom  had  already  been  meeting  more  or  less  regularly 
for  prayer,  instituted  the  practice  of  "breaking  of 
bread,''  though  it  was  not  until  1829  that  the  first  per- 
manent meeting  was  formed.  There  were  also  meet- 
ings of  importance  at  Plymouth  and  Bristol,  England, 


and  the  fact  that  the  meeting  at  Plymouth  at  the 
first  had  some  prominence  in  members  and  teachers, 
eventually  gave  rise  to  the  name  "Plymouth  Breth- 
ren,'' which  has  come  to  be  their  popular  designation, 
though  it  has  never  been  adopted  by  the  different 
communities,  who  speak  of  themselves  simply  as 
"Believers,"  "Christians,"  "Saints,"  or  "Brethren." 
As  the  different  meetings,  or  "gatherings"  as  they 
were  often  termed,  came  to  know  of  each  other,  it  was 
natural  that  there  should  be  more  or  less  of  fellowship 
between  them,  although  no  regular  organization  was 
formed.  A  number  of  men  of  exceptional  ability  and 
great  personal  power  identified  themselves  with  the 
movement,  among  them  John  Nelson  Darby;  George 
MuUer,  of  Bristol,  whose  famous  orphanages  were  but 
a  development  of  one  phase  of  the  Brethren  idea;  Sam- 
uel Prideaux  Tregelles,  the  famous  biblical  critic;  An- 
thony Norris  Groves,  the  missionary;  and  many 
others.  These  men  for  the  most  part  worked  along 
more  or  less  independent  lines,  as  MCiller  in  his  orphan- 
ages, and  Groves  in  his  missionary  work  in  Mesopota- 
mia and  India.  In  England  the  strongest  influence 
was  exerted  by  Mr.  Darby,  who  devoted  to  the  devel- 
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opment  of  the  idea  which  had  gained  complete  ascend- 
ency over  his  own  mind,  an  ability  and  intensity  of 
purpose  seldom  if  ever  suq^assed.  He  was  not  only 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  con- 
gregations in  England,  but  extended  his  work  into 
continental  Europe,  visiting  Switzerland,  Fraijce,  and 
Gennany,  where  many  permanent  meetings  were  the 
result  of  his  labors.  At  about  the  same  time  Mr. 
Muller  also  visited  Stuttgart,  although  with  less 
success. 

In  the  absence  of  any  ecclesiastical  organization,  and 
the  presence  of  an  intense  individualism  and  sense  of 
personal  responsibility,  divisions  naturally  arose,  and 
the  congregations  gathered  around  diflFerent  leaders. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
idea,  and  the  formation  of  numerous  meetings  which 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  religious  life 
of  the  churches. 

The  movement  first  came  to  America  as  a  result  of 
the  emigration  of  a  number  of  Brethren  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Mr.  Darby  made  several  visits  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  a  number  of  congregations  were  formed, 
and  since  that  time  the  meetings  have  multiplied  rap- 
idly. As  in  England,  so  in  the  United  States,  divisions 
have  arisen,  but  no  exact  classification  is  recognized. 
Some  meetings  are  called  **  exclusive '*  and  others 
".open,''  but  there  is  no  one  term  that  applies  accu- 
rately to  any  single  division.  For  this  reason  numer- 
als are  used  in  designating  them. 

The  doctrine  of  the  invisible  membership  of  the 
church  imder  the  sole  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  operated  to  prevent  the  collecting 
or  recording  of  statistics  of  the  different  communities 
of  Brethren,  and  the  tabular  statements,  while  as  com- 
plete as  it  is  possible  to  secure,  probably  do  not  include 
all  the  individual  gatherings  or  the  full  membership. 

Doctrine. — In  doctrine  the  different  bodies  of  Breth- 
ren are  in  substantial  accord.  They  acknowledge  no 
creeds,  but  look  upon  the  Scriptures  as  their  only 
guide.  They  accept  the  general  evangelical  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity,  the  sinless  humanity  and  absolute  Deity 
of  Christ,  and  Christ's  atonement  by  His  sacrificial 
death;  and  hold  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  present  in  the 
believer  and  m  the  church,  and  that  believers  are 
eternally  secure.  They  look  for  the  personal  premil- 
lennial  coming  of  Christ,  and  believe  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  unregenerate  will  be  eternal.  The  follow- 
ing statement,  published  as  an  answer  to  inquiries, 
summarizes  their  general  belief: 

We  believe  in  the  absolute  and  perfect  [verbal]  inspiration  of  the 
Bible;  which  we  hold  to  be,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  reality,  the 
Word  of  God. 

Having  in  it  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God,  we  refuse 
all  human  creeds  as  being  both  unnecessary  and  a  slur  upon  His 
word. 
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We,  however,  have  no  uncertain  belief  in  the  doctrines  unfolded 
in  the  Scriptures:  The  fall  and  absolute  ruin  of  man;  his  guilty,  lost, 
and  helpless  condition;  the  utter  worthlessness  of  works,  law-keep- 
ing, or  reformation  &»  a  ground  of  salvation;  the  amazing  love  of  God 
in  providing  a  Saviour  in  His  blessed  Son;  the  spotless  perfection 
of  Christ,  both  in  His  divine  nature  and  His  true  humanity;  atone- 
ment by  the  blood-shedding  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  by  which  alone 
redemption  has  been  accomplished;  His  resurrection  as  the  proof 
of  God 's  acceptance  of  that  atonement . 

We  also  see  in  Scripture  the  absolute  necessity  for  new  birth  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  without  the  works  of  the  law. 

We  see  that  the  believer  is  warranted  to  have  the  fullest  assur- 
ance of  his  present  and  eternal  salvation,  and  that  this  assurance 
comes  not  through  feelings  or  experiences,  but  by  the  Word  of  God. 

We  also  see  that  being  saved  by  a  [Christ's]  work  once  for  all,  the 
believer  can  never  be  lost,  but  is  as  secure  as  though  he  were  in 
heaven  already,  because  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection. 

We  see,  however,  that  Scripture  guards  from  abuse  of  this  doc- 
trine by  insisting  upon  good  works  as  the  fruit  of  salvation;  that 
the  believer  is  to  reckon  himself  dead  to  sin,  and  to  live  not  only  a 
moral  life,  but  one  of  love  and  devotedness  to  Christ,  and  of  separa- 
tion from  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  the  world. 

We  believe  that  the  proper  hope  of  God's  people  is  not  the  im- 
provement of  the  world,  but  the  coming  of  Christ  for  His  own,  to 
raise  the  dead  in  Christ,  and  change  the  living,  and  then  take  them 
all  out  of  the  world,  which  He  will  then  puige  and  cleanse  by  judg- 
ments preparatory  to  the  Millennium,  when  Israel  and  the  nations 
of  the  earth  will  inhabit  it  under  His  rule,  but  His  Church  will 
always  be  in  heaven. 

We  hold  that  rejectors  of  the  gospel  and  all  the  wicked  will  "have 
their  part  in  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone,'*  eter- 
nal punishment  and  not  extinction  or  restoration.  We  therefore 
believe  in  an  earnest  and  affectionate  presentation  of  the  simple 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Polity. — The  view  of  the  Church  held  by  the  Brethren 
is  that  it  is  one  and  indivisible — '*  Christ  is  the  head  of  it, 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  bond  of  imion,  and  every  believer  a 
member.  It  was  begxm  at  Pentecost  and  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  second  Advent.*'  They  acknowledge 
no  ritual  or  definite  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  do 
not  believe  in  hmnan  ordination  of  the  ministr3^  They 
hold  that  the  personal  gift  is  a  sufficient  authorization 
for  the  exercise  of  the  privileges  of  the  ministry,  and 
that  this  involves  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  under 
the  special  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  they 
have  no  presiding  officers  in  their  assembly  meetings, 
but  anyone  who  has  the  gift  is  privileged  to  exercise 
it.     Women  take  no  part  in  the  public  ministry. 

Discipline  is  generally  regarded  as  **  restorative  in  its 
character,'*  and  they  hold  that  *'the  solemn  act  of 
separation  should  be  resorted  to  only  after  loving  and 
faithful  dealing  has  failed  to  reclaim.'* 

Considering  the  various  denominations  as  imscrip- 
tural  because  based  upon  creeds,  an  ordained  ministry, 
separate  church  organizations,  etc.,  they  do  not  fellow- 
ship with  them.  They  observe  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism, usually  by  immersion,  meet  every  Sunday  to 
* '  break  bread  "  (which  is  the  term  they  use  to  designate 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper),  and  have  meet- 
ings for  prayer  and  Bible  study,  and  gospel  meetings 
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for  the  unconverted.  They  own  no  church  edifices, 
but  meet  in  halls  and  private  houses,  some  of  which 
are  the  personal  property  of  individual  Brethren. 

There  is  no  special  form  of  admission,  at  least  no  set 
form  of  words,  but  the  applicant  is  expected  to  give  to 
the  assembly  satisfactory  evidence  of  new  birth,  of 
having  passed  through  genuine  repentance,  and  of  un- 
feigned faith  in  Christ  and  in  the  Scriptinres  as  the 
Word  of  God,  with  life  corresponding  thereto.  Giving 
that  evidence,  he  is  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  body 
of  Christ  and  is  accepted  as  such  by  the  meeting  at 
the  Lord's  Supper.  In  some  cases  announcement  of 
the  application  is  given,  so  that  there  may  be  conver- 
sation with  the  applicant  by  individual  Brethren. 

Work. — All  the  branches  are  active  in  the  spread  of 
the  gospel,  contributing  both  by  meetings  and  as  indi- 
viduals to  the  support  of  missionaries,  though  they 
have  no  missionary  societies  and  give  no  pledge  of  per- 
sonal support  to  their  missionaries,  who  have  gone  into 
every  part  of  the  world.  They  have  no  distinctive 
missions  like  those  established  by  the  different  denom- 
inations, but  have  formed  communities  corresponding 
to  those  in  England  and  in  America. 

The  Brethren  (Plymouth)  bodies  are  4  in  niunber. 


as  follows,  the  Roman  numerals  being  used  for  the 
sake  of  distinction : 

Brethren  (Plymouth)— I.  Brethren  (Plymouth)— III. 

Brethren  ( Plymouth)— II .        Brethren  ( Plymouth )— I V. 

SUMMARY  OP   STATISTICS. 

A  smnmary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
tinrns  of  the  individual  chinrch  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Brethren  (Plymouth)  bodies,  taken  together,  have 
403  church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  com- 
municants as  reported  is  10,566;  of  these,  as  shown  by 
the  returns  of  402  organizations,  about  42  per  cent  are 
males  and  58  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  sta- 
tistics, these  bodies  have  4  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  600,  as  reported  by  3 
organizations;  chinrch  property  valued  at  $18,200, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $2,400; 
and  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  398  organizations. 
The  Simday  schools,  as  reported  by  199  organizations, 
niunber  210,  with  892  officers  and  teachers  aind  8,911 
scholars. 

There  is  no  regular  ministry  connected  with  any  of 
these  bodies. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  C0MMUNI\:ANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


'     Total 
■  number 
joforgani- 
!  zations. 


Brethren  (Plymouth) '  403 

Brethren  ( Plymouth)— 1 134 

Brethren  (Plymouth)— II !  128 

Brethren  (Plymouth)— III I  81 

Brethren  (Plymouth)— IV I  60 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
rejierting. 

Male. 

Female. 

403 

10,566 

402 

4,390 

6,161 

134 

128 

81 

60 

2,933 
4,752 
1,724 
1,157 

134 

128 

80 

60 

1,240 

1,981 

602 

477 

1,693 

2,771 

1,017 

680 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
minis- 
ters. 


(>) 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Churoh 
edifices. 


3 
1 


Halls, 
etc. 


396 


134 

124 

80 

60 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


3 
1 


Number  q^m„_ 
of  organi-  ,^SSSI 

saUons  '  capa£^2 
reporting.  «!»"«*• 


600 


600 


1  No  regular  ministry. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


Brethren  (Plymouth) 

Brethren  (Plymouth)— I. . . 
Brethren  (Plymouth)— II. . 
Brethren  ( Plymouth )— III . 
Brethren  (Plymouth)— IV.. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


403 


134 

128 

81 

60 


VALX7E  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


9 


Value 
reported. 


S18,200 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$2,400 


PARSONAGES. 


8X7NDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


199 


Numbw 

of  Sunday 

schools 

rejierted. 


210 


6 
3 


17,500 
700 


2,400 


78 
93 
28 


80 

102 

28 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


892 


306 

514 

72 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


8,911 


2,716 

5.476 

720 


BRETHREN  (PLYMOUTH)— I. 
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HISTORY. 


The  more  conservative  Brethren,  as  distmct  from 
the  **Open''  Brethren,  formed  but  one  fellowship  in 
the  United  States  until  1885.  At  that  time  two 
leaders  came  from  England  who  put  forth  a  doctrine 
which,  it  was  claimed,  deprived  not  only  the  Old 
Testament  beUevers,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
New  Testament  believers,  of  eternal  Ufe.  This  doc- 
trine was  strongly  opposed  by  a  great  majority,  on 
the  ground  that  eternal  Ufe  in  Christ  is  the  conmion 
blessing  of  all  believers  of  every  age,  whatever  other 
distinction  may  exist  between  them  in  different  dis- 
pensations. Those  who  hold  this  view  continue  to  con- 
stitute the  great  body  of  the  Brethren  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  included  in  this  first  division.  They 
cherish  the  memory  and  pubUsh  the  writings  of  John 
Nelson  Darby  and  other  prominent  writers  of  the 
earlier  years  of  the  movement,  although  they  have 
declined  to  look  upon  these  writings  in  any  degree  as 
a  creed,  and  are  anxious  to  remain  free  to  advance  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  regarded 
as  more  conservative  than  the  second  branch,  or 
**Open''  Brethren,  although  less  so  than  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  are  ordinarily  termed  **Exclusives" 
when  any  specific  reference  is  required. 

They  have  always  been  interested  in  general  evan- 


geUstic  work,  and  are  represented  by  about  40  mission- 
aries in  the  United  States  and  5  in  the  foreign  field, 
although  no  statement  of  the  amount  contributed  for 
this  work  is  available. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  in  the  table  which  follows.  As 
shown  by  this  table,  the  denomination  has  134 
organizations,  located  in  23  states,  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  more  than  one- 
tlurd  being  in  the  North  Atlantic  division.  Penn» 
sylvania  leads  with  23. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
2,933 ;  of  these,  about  42  per  cent  are  males  and  58 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  no  church  edifices,  all  the  organi- 
zations holding  their  services  in  halls,  etc.  There 
are  80  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  306  officers  and 
teachers  and  2,716  scholars. 

The  denomination  has  no  regular  ministry. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  the  figures 
show  an  increase  of  25  organizations  and  644  com- 
municants. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNK  ANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATS  OB  TEBKITOBT. 


Total  for  denomiiiation 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  Hampshire 

Massachnaetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

0(M>rgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Western  division 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Washington 

California 


Total 

number 

oforgani-l 

cations. 


134 


52 


1 
4 

14 
10 
23 

22 


2 
2 
1 
5 
6 
2 
4 

44 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEHBEB8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1 
1 
6 
5 
3 
15 
7 
3 
3 


134 


52 


1 
4 

14 
10 
23 

22 


2 
2 
1 
5 
6 
2 
4 

44 


1 
1 

5' 

3l 
15  I 

7 : 

3 

3 


16 

16 

1 

1 

1    1 

1 

4 

4 

10 

10 

Total 

number 

reported. 


2,033 


1,411 


15 
105 
421 
322 
548 

268 


32 
45 
14 
81 
36 
6 
54 

1,013 


4 

15 
159 
186 

73 
311 
122 

86 

57 

241 


7 

6 

73 

155 


1 
4 

14 
10 
23 

22 


2 
2 
1 
5 
6 
2 
4 

44 


1 
1 
6 
5 
3 
15 
7 
3 
3 

16 


1 
1 
4 

10 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

134 

1,240 

1,603 

52 

505  ,               816 

7 

43 
180 
130 
226 

126 


16 

17 

3 

38 

10 

.3 

30 

421 


3  I 
0  I 

72 

68 

23 
125 

57 

34 

30 

08 


3 

2 

35 

58 


8  : 
62  I 
241 
183 
322 

142 


16 
28 
11 
43 
17 
3 
24 

502 


1 

6 

87 

118 

50 

186 

65 

52 

27 

143 


4 
4 

38 
97 


PLACES  or  WOB- 
8HIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Chorch 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


134 


52 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1 

4 

14 

10 

23 

22 


2 
2 
1 
5 
6 
2 
4 

44 


1 
1 
6 
5 
3 
15 
7 
3 
3 

16 


1 
1 
4 

10 


78 


35 


3 

0 

10 

13 

0 


2 
1 
4 


1 
1 

26 


1 
3 
3 
3 
11 
2 
2 
1 

8 


1 
2 

5 


I 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schoob 

reported. 


80 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


306 


35 


134 


3 

0 

10 

13 

0 


2 
1 
4 


1 
1 

28 


1 
3 
5 
3 
11 
2 
2 
1 

8 


1 
2 
5 


11 
34 
31 
58 

41 


12 
3 

18 


1 

7 

100 


6 
14 
20 

6 
35 

4 
12 

3 

22 


4 

8 
10 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


2,716 


1,073 


65 
278 
250 
470 

386 


105 

21 

170 


15 
75 

1,036 


30 

05 
260 

30 
364 

26 
185 

37 

221 


35 

76 

110 
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BRETHREN  (PLYMOUTH)— II. 


HISTORY. 


The  second  branch  of  the  Brethren  comprises  those 
who  are  known  as  the  '*Open''  Brethren.  In  1848, 
B.  W.  Newton,  of  the  Plymouth  Assembly,  was 
charged  with  teaching  certain  heretical  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ.  These  were  quickly 
condemned  by  Mr.  Darby  and  others,  and  the  assem- 
bly put  under  a  ban.  George  Muller,  of  the  Bristol 
Assembly,  and  many  others  later  condemned  the 
heretical  views,  but  contended  that  any  individual 
Christians  coming  from  Plymouth  would  be  received 
into  fellowship  if  they  had  not  personally  imbibed  the 
evil  doctrine.  Thus  the  term  **open"  came  to  be 
applied  to  that  section  of  Brethren  whose  principle  of 
reception  is,  ** What  does  the  person  himself  hold?'' 
rather  than '  *  Where  does  he  come  from  ? ' '  From  their 
standpoint  they  are  *  *  open ''  to  receive  all  Christians  who 
are  personally  sound  in  the  faith,  although  intercommu- 
nication with  heretical  meetings  has  never  been  con- 
templated nor  allowed.  The  assertion  that  the  Open 
Brethren  meetings  receive  into  their  communion  those 
who  hold  doctrines  regarded  as  false  by  most  Christians 
is  strongly  repudiated  by  this  branch  of  the  Brethren, 
who  maintain  all  the  orthodox  views  held  by  Brethren 
in  general. 

The  Open  Brethren  do  not,  however,  form  a  homo- 
geneous party,  but  entertain  a  wide  variety  of  views. 
Regarding  church  government,  some  members,  for 
example,  claim  that  the  open  ministry  is  preferable 
but  not  obligatory,  others  that  it  is  obligatory  but  of 
secondary  importance.  Some  are  on  terms  of  friendly 
equality  with  evangelical  Christians  of  every  name. 
Others  again  are  intolerant  of  any  divergence  of  view. 


While  all  divisions  of  the  Brethren  look  upon  discipline 
in  general  as  reformative  rather  than  punitive,  the 
Open  Brethren  are  more  apt  to  judge  of  individual 
cases  by  themselves  than  to  undertake  to  apply  to 
each  offender  general  principles  of  universal  applica- 
tion. 

They  have  entered  heartily  into  missionary  work, 
and  there  are  between  500  and  600  of  their  number  in 
the  foreign  fields,  besides  those  laboring  in  the  home 
lands. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by 
these  tables,  the  denomination  has  128  organizations, 
located  in  25  states;  60  organizations  being  in  the 
North  Central  and  50  in  the  North  Atlantic  division. 
New  York  leads  with  15. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  4,752 ; 
of  these,  about  42  per  cent  are  males  and  58  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  3  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  600;  church  property  valued  at  $17,500,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $2,400;  while 
124  organizations  hold  their  services  in  halls,  etc. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  93  organizations, 
number  102,  with  614  officers  and  teachers  and  6,475 
scholars. 

The  denomination  has  no  regular  ministry. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  40  organizations,  2,333  communi- 
cants, and  $16^235  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIPl'BY  STATES:  1906 


, 

1 

Total 

number 

of  organ!- 

sajtlons. 

i 

COMMUNIC 

Total 
number 
reported. 

;ants  or  members. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

• 

VtATE. 

'  Number 

oforffani- 

tations 

reporting. 

Sex.                       ; 

1 

Nimiber  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 
Church 
edifices. 

3 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capaci^ 
reported. 

Total  fw  dfffioralT^ation 

,28! 

128 

4,752 

128 

1,981 

2,771 

124 

2 

3 

600 

North  Atlantto  dlTislon 

50 

50 

2,267 

50 

960 

1,307 

2 

48                 2 

2              300 

MapwighTBetts 

8 

4 

2 

•       15 

10 

11 

2 

8 

4 

2 

15 

10 

11 

2 

415 
195 
24 
728 
440 
465 

46 

8 
4 

2 
15 
10 
11 

2 

143 
82 
12 
333 
185 
205 

22 

272 
113 
12 
395 
255 
260 

24 

2 

6 

4 

2 

2              300 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

2 

New  York 

15 
10 
11 

2 

New  Jersey 

, 

Penn*y|vfinfa. ... 

Sooth  Atlantic  division 

•*•*•"•••• 

Virginia 

1 

1 

60 

1              1 

!             1 

1             60 

'        40 
6 

1,972 

1 
1 

60 

18 
4 

811 

22 
2 

1,161 

1 

1 

58 

• 

OecMigia 

North  Central  division 

1 

1 

1 

300 

Ohio 

5 
4 
8 
9 
2 
5 
6 
5 
3 
2 
11 

a 

5 
4 

8 
9 
2 
5 
6 
6 
3 
2 
11 

3 

218 

53 

539 

286 

33 

158 

114 

309 

22 

25 

215 

84 

5 
4 
8 
9 
2 
5 
6 
5 
3 
2 
11 

3 

97 

15 

231 

117 

11 

50 

52 

124 

11 

10 

93 

27 

121 

38 
308 
169 

22 
108 

62 
185  1 

11 

15 
122 

57 

5 

Indiana. .   . 

4 
7 
8 
2 
5 
6 
5 
3 
2 
11 

3 

nunnb  . 

Michigan '. 

1 

1 

1 

300 

Wiaocmsln w.. 

Minmwota 

1 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Nehra^ka.  . 

Bouth  Central  division 

T^XMfl ,,              ,,      , 

3 
13 

3 

1 

13 

84 
383 

3 
13 

27 
161 

57 
222 

3 
13 

Western  division 

Idaho .    . 

1 
2 
1 
2 
7 

1 
2 
1 
2 
7 

19 
64 
20 
70 
210 

1 
2 
1 
2 
7 

7 
23 

7 
29 
95 

12 
41 
13 
41 

115  1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
7 

1                 1 
1 1... 

Col<MUdo 

............... 

1 

Washingt<Hi 

1 

Oregon .". 

CfkllfpmlA 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


■ 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

VALUE  OF  CHUBCH 
PBOPBBTY. 

1 

DEBT' ON  CffUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 

PABflONAOES. 

STTNDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

• 

Number 

!  of  organi- 

Eatfons 

reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1 

Number 
ofSunday 

schools 
reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  'or  denomination 

128 

6 

S17.S00 

2 

$2,400 

93             102 

514 

5,475 

-     '   -    i; 

North  Atlantic  division 

50 

4 

8,500 

2 

2,400 

42               45 

209 

2,833 

Massachusetts 

8 
4 

2 
15 
10 
11 

2 

2 
2 

4,500 
4,000 

2 

2,400 

8  8 
4                 4 
2  :            2 

9  10 
9               11 

56 

24 

5 

53 

455 

Rhode  Island 

235 

f'Onnectlcut ...                    . .    

24 

New  York 

855 

New  Jersey 

78  !             824 

PAnni^ylvanla 

10 

1 

10 
1 

53 
8 

460 

South  Atlantic  division 

70 

Virginia 

1 

1 

60 

- 

1 

1 

8  i               70 

Oewgia 

North  Central  division 

2 

9,000 

ao 

40 

179 

2,001 

Ohio 

5 
4 
8 
9 
2 
5 
6 
5 
3 
2 
11 

3 

3 
2 

7 
3 
2 
4 
4 
4 
1 
2 
4 

3 

5 

2 
7 
3 
2 
6 
4 
4 
1 
2 
4 

4 

26               96& 

Indiana 

9 
58 
17 

7 

15 

.  11 

19 

1 

5 
11 

14 

110 

Illinois 

634 

Michigan 

1 

8,000 

248 

Wlso(msin 

51 

Mfnnmota . . 

1 

i,666 

235 

Iowa 

80 

Missouri 

233 

North  DakoU 

5 

Nebraska 

:::::::::::i 

• 

40 

Kansas ,  ........ 

^^^^_^^^,^|____^ 

101 

South  Central  division 

148 

Texas 

3 
13 

1 

3 

* 

11 

4                 14 

148 

Western  division 

1 

•««■•.•  *«  ( 

12 

44 

423 

1 

Idaho 

1 
2 
1 
2 
7 

1. .........    ............ 

1 
1 
1 
2 
6 

1 
1 

5 

55 

Colorado 

1 • 

1 1 

.••••••••. 

20 

Wftifhlngton 

'"'!!;;!!!!!  ::::::i ::::"" 

1                  10 

100 

Oreg<m .". 

2 

7 

8 
18 

80 

Camomla 

168 

1 

BRETHREN  (PLYMOUTH)— III. 


HISTORY. 


_  • 

The  third  branch  of  Brethren  includes  those  who 
adopted  in  full  the  views  of  the  English  leaders  referred 
to  in  the  statement  for  the  first  branch.  They  repre- 
sent the  extreme  high  church  principle  of  Brethrenism, 
and  hold  that  absolute  power  of  a  judicial  kind  has 
been  delegated  by  Christ  to  the  Christian  assembly,  so 
that  any  decision  of  the  assembly  must  be  accepted. 
In  accordance  with  this  belief,  they  advocate  the 
absolute  disfellowshiping  of  any  person  whose  Ufe  or 
doctrinal  views  are  not  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith  as  approved  by  the  meeting,  whether 
expressed  through  the  general  voice  or  through  the 
leaders. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 


in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  81  organizations,  located  in  24 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  34  organizations 
being  in  the  North  Central  and  21  in  the  North  At- 
lantic division.  The  Western  division  is  next  in  order, 
with  13  organizations. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  1,724 ; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  all  but  1  organiza- 
tion, about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  1  church  edifice  and  church  property  valued 
at  $700,  with  no  indebtedness,  while  80  organizations 
worship  in  halls,  etc.  There  are  28  Sunday  schools  re- 
ported, with  72  oflScers  and  teachers  and  720  scholars. 

The  denomination  has  no  regular  ministry. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  5  organizations,  but  an  increase  of 
489  communicants  and  of  $500  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


BRETHREN  (PLYMOUTH)— III. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

OOmCUNICANTS  OR  MBMBBBfl. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  Of 
church  edifioes. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capaoiw 
reported. 

Total  tor  dmominfttlon 

81 

81 

1,724 

80 

602 

1.017 

1 

80 

1 

* 



Nfflth  AtlfinticdiyMon 

21 

21 

500 

21 

234 

356 

21 

!-■ 

IfMRartifumttv 

2 
7 
6 
7 

11 

2 

7 
5 
7 

11 

36 
184 
148 
222 

131 

2 
7 
5 

7 

11 

14 
63 
64 
03 

57 

22 
121 

84 
129 

74 

2 
7 
5 
7 

11 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

^^Tmsylvanlii 

BonXh  Atlantic  dlvWon 

Maryland 

2 

1 
1 
2 
5 

34 

2 
1 

1 
2 
5 

34 

44 

17 

7 

21 

42 

665 

2 

1 
1 
2 
5 

33 

17 

5 

5 

10 

20 

253 

27 
12 
2 
11 
22 

307 

2 

1 
1 
2 
5 

33 

Phttlctpf  ColflmbJft .     . . 

VtrgtnlA.  . 

Q^tK^iak 

FloriSba 

North  Central  division 

1 

1 

Ohio 

4 
7 
3 
4 
3 
5 
3 
1 
1 
3 

2 

4 
7 
3 
4 
3 
5 
3 
1 
1 

2 

71 

182 

70 

27 

21 

150 

101 

4 

6 

33 

24 

4 

6 
3 

4 

1 

3 

1 
1 
3 

2 

27 

64 

28 

14 

0 

53 

40 

2 

3 

13 

8 

44 

103 

42 

13 

12 

97 

61 

2 

3 

20 

16 

4 
7 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
1 
1 
3 

2 

Illinois •. 

Michigan 

WiiKMnisin 

Minnmota. 

Iowa 

1 

1 

Missouri 

. 

North  Dakota 

N«hn>«^^ 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

1 
1 

13 

1 

1              1 

13 

18 
6 

314 

1 
1 

13 

5 
3 

140 

13 
3 

174 

1 
1 

13 

Texas. . .'. 

Western  division 

Colorado 

2 
3 
3 
5 

2 
3 
3 
5 

28 

60 

51 

175 

2 
3 
3 
5 

0 
27 
23 

81 

19 
33 
28 

94 

2 
3 
3 
5 

WashingUm 

Oreeon 

CaUlomia 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OP  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


1 
1 

Total    1 

'     VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
1              PROPERTY. 

1                                                 1 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSOKAOES.          ' 

1 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CUX7RCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

1 
1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 
of  debt     1 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations - 
reporting. 

1 

Value  of   1 
Pftfsona&Bs 
r^Mrted. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

28 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

•     81                  3 

S7no 

1 
1 

28 

72  1              720 

1 

1 

-     ■- ..       '        ,          « 

North  Atlantic  division 

21  1 

t 

1 

I 

8 

8 

19 

189 

( 

1 

Massachusetts 

2 
7 
5 
7 

11 

1 

1 

1 

2 

20 

New  York 

.  ( 

New  Jersey 

2 
5 

3 

2 
5 

3 

6 
11 

4 

49 

Pennsylvania 

120 

South  Atlantic  division 

36 

Ilaiyland 

2 
1 

1 
2 
5 

34 

1 

1 



2  1                10 

District  of  Colimibia 

1 

Virginia 

1 

1 

14 

Georgia 

1 

Florida : 

1 
12 

12 

1 
39 

12 

North  Central  division 

3 

■i 

■"•••"■••"•"t 

700 

363 

Ohio 

4 
7 
3 
4 

3  1 

5 

3 

1 
1 
3 

2 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

5 

8 
2 

1 

30 

Illinois 

*" 

1 

• 

75 

Michigan 

1 

100  1 

15 

Wisconsin 

12 

Minnesota 

1 

Iowa 

1 

1 

500 
100 

3* 

1 

12 
7 

112 

Missouri 

1 

80 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

1 
1 

1 

3 
1 

2 

30 

Kansas 

*   " ' 

::::::::::::i 

0 

tiouth  Central  division 

1 

20 

.............................. . 

Kentucky 

1 
1 

13 

II 

1 

1 

2 

20 

Texas 

1 

1 

Western  division 

1 

4 

8 

112 

1 

1 

Colorado 

2 
3 
3 
5 

1 

1 

1 

Washington 



• 1 

Oregon 

. 

1 
3 

3 

1 
7 

17 

Caliiomia 

_            , 

95 

! 

BRETHREN  (PLYMOUTH)— IV. 


BISTORT. 


The  organization  in  1890  of  the  fourth  branch  of 
Brethren  was  due  to  the  expulsion  from  the  third 
division  of  a  number  of  members  on  account  of  certain 
doctrines  and  practices  taught  by  some  of  the  leaders. 
They  hold  that  a  second  impartation  of  divine  power 
must  be  received  before  a  believer  can  be  said  to  be 
in  full  possession  of  eternal  life.  They  have  entered 
vigorously  into  missionary  work,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  United  States  give  their  whole 
time  to  general  evangelistic  service.  They  have  also 
organized  a  number  of  meetings  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  and  a  few  in  South  America, 
South  Africa,  and  India. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table, 
the  denomination  has  60  organizations,  located  in  23 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  more  than  one- 
half  being  in  the  North  Central  division.  Nebraska 
leads  with  9. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  1,157; 
of  these,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  69  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  no  church  edifices  and  no  church  property 
is  reported.  All  of  the  60  organizations  hold 
their  services  in  halls,  etc.  There  are  no  Sunday 
schools. 

The  denomination  has  no  regular  ministry. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  29  organizations  and  439  commu- 
nicants. 


BRETHREN  (PLYMOUTH)— IV. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8IATS. 


Total 

number 

oforeanl- 

canons. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  AUantic  division 

Massachusetts 

Coonectiont 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnewta.. 

Iowa. 

Mteoorl 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska. 

y^fcT^ifaiy 

South  Central  division 

Western  division 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


60 


15 


1 
3 
6 
4 

1 


1 
1 
1 

33 


4 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 


1 
1 
3 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Number 

ofonani- 

zations 

reporting. 


4 

5  ; 


Total 
number 
reported. 


60 


15 


1 
3 
6 
4 

1 


1 
1 
1 

33 


4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 

4 

4 


1 
1 
3 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
repenting. 


1,157 


436 


65 

25 

239 

78 
29 

57 


10 

40 

7 

478 


30 
67 
87 
14 
20 
41 
48 

6 
12 

3 
147 

3 

75 


75 
111 


32 

6 
73 


60 


15 


1 
3 
6 
4 

1 


1 
1 
1 

33 


4 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 


4 
5 


1 
1 
3 


Sex. 


Male. 


477 


181 


19 
11 
116 
24 
U 

25 


5 

15 

5 

191 


14 

20 

32 

7 

9 

17 

16 

2 

6 

2 

66 

1 

29 


Female. 


680 


255 


46 
14 
123 
54 
18 

32 


.5 

25 

2 

287 


16 

47 

55 

7 

11 

24 

32 

4 

6 

1 

82 

2 

46 


PLACES  OP  WOB8HIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

ofchurch 

edifices 

reported. 


60 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

of  organ  i* 

satlons 

reporting. 


Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 


15 


1 
3 
6 
4 

1 


1 
1 
1 

33 


4 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 


29 
51 

46 
60 

j 

19 

3 

29 

13 

3 

44 



4 

5 


1 
1 
3 


BRETHREN  (RIVER). 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


In  the  latter  part  of  1750  about  thirty  Mennonite 
families  in  Canton  Basel,  Switzerland,  after  a  long 
period  of  persecution,  during  which  they  suffered 
both  imprisonment  and  loss  of  property,  decided  to 
emigrate  westward.  They  went  first  to  England  and, 
in  the  fall  of  1751,  set  sail  for  America.  The  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  was  disastrous,  one  of  the  ships, 
with  all  their  goods,  being  lost,  and  they  landed  poor 
and  destitute.  One  company,  including  John  and 
Jacob  Engle,  and  others  whose  names  are  uncertain, 
settled  near  the  Susquehanna  river  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  in  the  spring 
of  1752. 

In  1770,  as  a  result  of  the  labors  of  some  members  of 
the  Lutheran,  Mennonite,  and  Baptist  churches,  who 
were  grieved  at  what  they  considered  the  formalism 
which  then  characterized  the  churches,  there  was,  in 
that  region,  a  notable  revival,  which  was  attended  by 
many  conversions.  It  was  conducted  principally  by 
Messrs.  Otterbein,  Boehm,  Bochran,  and  the  Engles, 
representing  the  different  bodies.  Subsequently  differ- 
ence of  views  arose  in  regard  to  the  form  of  baptism, 
some  holding  that  the  applicant  should  make  choice 


of  the  method,  while  others  claimed  that  trine  immer- 
sion was  the  only  proper  form.  The  result  was  that 
they  mutually  agreed  to  work  independently,  in 
accordance  with  their  various  interpretations  off  the 
Scriptures. 

The  believers  in  trine  immersion  had  no  regular 
organization  but  were  in  the  habit  of  designating  the 
various  communities  as  brotherhoods.  There  was 
thus  the  Brotherhood  down  by  the  River,  meaning  in 
the  southern  part  of  Lancaster  coimty;  also  the 
Brotherhood  in  the  North;  the  Brotherhood  in 
Dauphin;  the  Brotherhood  in  Lebanon;  the  Brother- 
hood in  Bucks  and  Montgomery,  etc.  The  outlying 
brotherhoods  looked  to  the  brotherhood  in  the  southern 
part  of  Lancaster  county  as  the  home  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  it  was  probably  due  to  this  fact  that  the 
general  term  '* River  Brethren''  was  given  to  the 
entire  body.  Another  explanation  has  been  given  by 
some,  namely,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  baptizing 
in  the  river.  With  the  development  of  these  brother- 
hoods it  seemed  advisable  to  select  some  one  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  the  choice 
fell  upon  Jacob  Engle,  who  thus  became  their  first 
minister. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


In  course  of  time  dissensions  arose  concerning  what 
would  now  be  called  minor  points,  which  ultimately 
caused  divisions.  In  1843  the  bod^^  known  as 
** Yorkers"  or,  as  some  have  termed  them,  **01d 
Order"  Brethren,  withdrew,  and  in  1853  the  body 
known  first  as  **Brinsers,"  hut  later  as  ''United  Zion's 
Children,"  also  withdrew. 

The  Brethren  (River)  bodies  are  3  in  number,  as 
follows: 

Brethren  in  Christ. 

Yorker,  or  Old  Order,  Brethren. 

United  Zion's  Children. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the 


returns  of  the  individual  chiurch  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Brethren  (River)  bodies,  taken  together,  have  111 
church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  com- 
municants reported  is  4,569;  of  these,  about  40  per 
cent  are  males  and  60  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  93 
church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  33,060; 
chiurch  property  valued  at  $165,850,  against  which  an 
indebtedness  of  $1,475  is  reported;  halls,  etc.,  used  for 
worship  by  19  organizations;  and  4  parsonages  valued 
at  $8,000.  There  are  42  Sunday  schools  reported,  with 
473  officers  and  teachers  and  2,812  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  different 
bodies  is  216. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
Eations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEB8. 


Brethren  (River). 


Brethren  in  Christ 

Yorker,  or  Old  Order,  Brethren. 
United  Zlon'8  ChUdren , 


Number 

ofomtni- 

sations 

reporting. 


110 


Sex. 


73 

9 
28 


Total 

number 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

4,569  '            110           1,823 

2,746 

3,397 
423 
749 

73 

9 

28 

1,341 
154 
328 

2,066 
209 
421 

Total 
number 
of  minis- 


PLACB8  OP  WORSmP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


ters. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

216 

92 

19 

170 

72 
20* 

2 
9 

8 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


93 


73 

20 


watinff  oapacltj  • 
church  edifices. 


Number  j  e^*i„. 

satfons  iSSISS^ 
reporting.!  ^P®'^*^ 


02 


72 


33.060 
25,860 


90 


7,300 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


VALUE  or  CHXniCH 
FBOPERTY. 


Number  i 

oforgani-l      Value 
sations      reported, 
reporting. 


Brethren  (River). 


Ill 


Brethren  in  Christ 

Yorlcer,  or  Old  Order,  Brethren. 
United  ZIon's  Children 


74 

9 

28 


92  ,      $165,850 


72 
'26" 


143,000 
"22,'856 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PROPEBTT. 


PAB80NA0ES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


3 
~2 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$1,475 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 


Value  of 
parsonages 


r.^?i"S.I  "port"' 


475 


$8,000 
8,000 


1,000 


Number 
oforeani- 

sations 
reporting. 


Number  i  Number    Kr„_„.  _ 
of  Sunday  of  officers   Number 


schools 
reported. 


41 


42 


and 


of 


teachers,  ^^olan. 


473 


2,812 


39 


40 


455 


2,695 


18 
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BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 


HISTORY. 


At  first  the  organization  of  the  River  Brethren  *  was 
simple^  but  as  their  numbers  increased  a  more  perma- 
nent form  became  necessary,  and  about  1820  the  pres- 
ent ecclesiastical  organization  was  adopted.  During 
the  civil  war  some  of  the  members,  although  pro- 
claiming the  doctrine  of  nonresistance,  were  drafted 
for  military  service,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
denomination  must  secure  legal  recognition  as  a  reli- 

'  See  Brethren  (River),  page  169. 


gious  organization  holding  that  doctrine.  Steps  to 
secure  such  recognition  were  taken  at  a  private  council 
held  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  as  early  as  1862,  at  which  time 
those  who  remained  after  the  separation  of  the  other 
two  branches,  and  who  constituted  the  great  majority 
of  the  Brethren,  decided  to  adopt  the  name  *' Brethren 
in  Christ *'  instead  of  *' River  Brethren,"  which  was 
done  the  following  3^ear.  In  1904  the  organization 
was  incorporated  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  as  '*a  religious  body  for  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God,"  with  headquarters  at  Harrisburg. 


BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 
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DOCTRINE. 

The  Brethren  in  Christ  have  not  accepted  any  his- 
torical creed  or  confession,  but  have  certain  generally 
recognized  doctrines  to  which  they  adhere.  They 
believe  that  the  church  is  *' built  on  faith  in  an  al- 
mighty, triune,  eternal,  self-existent  God — Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.^*  They  accept  the  doctrines  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul;  redemption  through  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  who  makes  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  world ;  and  regeneration  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  developing  into  holy  living. 
They  hold  that  trine  immersion  is  the  only  proper 
form  of  baptism,  practice  confession  of  sins  to  God 
and  man,  and  observe  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
accompanying  it  by  the  ceremony  of  foot-washing. 
The  recognition  of  Christ,  not  only  as  Saviour,  but  as 
Lord  and  Master  and  King,  involves,  in  their  view,  the 
acceptance  of  the  tenets  and  principles  of  His  govern- 
ment. Accordingly  they  believe  that,  inasmuch  as 
He  is  Prince  of  Peace,  His  kingdom  is  of  peace,  and 
as  His  subjects,  they  should  abstain  from  the  em- 
ployment of  carnal  forces  which  involve  the  taking 
of  human  life.  For  this  reason  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  is  a  prominent  feature  of  their  belief. 

poLrrr. 

The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  denomination 
includes  the  local  church,  a  system  of  district  councils, 
and  a  general  conference.  The  oflBcers  of  the  church 
are  bishops,  ministers,  and  deacons.  The  bishops  pre- 
side at  all  council  meetings,  officiate  at  marriages  and 
in  the  observance  of  the  sacraments,  and  exercise  all 
functions  of  the  ministry.  The  ministers  are  specific- 
ally the  teaching  body,  but  also  do  parish  visiting 
and,  by  request  of  the  bishop,  in  his  absence,  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments.  No  salaries  are  paid,  and  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  their  support  is  raised  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  deacons  have  charge  of  the 
business  affairs  of  the  churches,  serve  at  the  com- 
munion table,  look  after  the  poor,  and  also  do  some 
visiting  in  the  parish.  Officers  are  elected  by  the  con- 
gregations or  the  councils,  but  are  ordained  by  a  bishop. 
The  membership  of  the  district  councils  and  of  the 
general  conference  includes  laymen  as  well  as  ministers, 
and  the  general  conference,  which  meets  annually,  has 
charge  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  denomination. 

WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  church  are  under  the  care  of  an 
executive  board  of  5  persons  appointed  by  the  general 
conference. 


The  home  missionary  work  under  direction  of  this 
board,  during  1906,  was  carried  on  by  15  workers  who 
conducted  general  evangelistic  services  and  cared  for  7 
missions,  while  $977  was  contributed  for  the  support 
of  the  work.  Foreign  missionary  work  was  carried 
on  in  South  Africa  and  India,  where  5  stations  were 
occupied  by  14  American  missionaries  and  6  native 
helpers,  who  had  the  care  of  5  churches,  the  member- 
ship of  which  is  not  given,  and  of  5  schools  with  125 
pupils.  There  is  no  general  philanthropic  work,  and 
the  value  of  the  mission  property  is  not  reported,  but 
is  said  to  be  comparatively  small.  The  amount  of 
$1,324  was  contributed  for  the  foreign  work  during  the 
year. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  denomination  in  the 
United  States  are  represented  by  1  school  of  higher 
grade,  having  26  pupils,  property  valued  at  $5,000, 
and  an  endowment  of  $2,881.  For  the  support  of  this 
school  voluntary  contributions  are  also  made,  but  no 
report  of  their  total  for  1906  is  given.  There  is  also 
1  philanthropic  institution  with  29  inmates  in  the 
United  States,  holding  property  valued  at  $10,000. 
For  its  support  $3,527  was  contributed  during  the 
year. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  74  or- 
ganizations, distributed  in  1 1  states  and  the  territory 
of  Arizona.     Pennsylvania  leads  with  33. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  3,397 ; 
of  these,  about  39  per  cent  are  males  and  61  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  73  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  25,860;  church  property  valued  at  $143,000,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $475 ;  and  4 
parsonages  valued  at  $8,000.  There  are  40  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  455  officers  and  teachers  and 
2,695  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  170. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  4  organizations,  but  an  increase  of 
709  communicants,  and  $69,950  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  : 

MEMBERS. 

1 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

STATE  OB  TERBTTORT. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

• 

Sex. 

1 
1 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edlAoes. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

72 

Halls, 
etc. 

2 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  tor  denomination 

74 

73 

3,397 

73 

1,341 

2,056 

73 

72 

26,860 

North  Atlantic  division 

35 

34 

1,830 

34 

699 

1,231 

34 

1 

35 

34 

14,035 

New  York 

2 
33 

1 

2 
32 

1 

58 
1,872 

26 

2 
32 

1 

19 
680 

8 

39 
1,192 

18 

2 
32 

1 

" i' 

2 
33 

1 

2 
32 

1 

500 

PenTwyiviinffi_  _ , , ,,.,..., , . . 

13,535 
500 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

1 
33 

1 
33 

26 
1,306 

1 
33 

8 
571 

18 
735 

1 
32 

1 

1 
32 

1 
32 

500 

North  Central  division 

10,300 

Ohio 

11 
3 
3 
3 
3 

10 

3 

11 
3 
3 
3 
3 

10 

3 

517 

138 

93 

61 

47 
450 

67 

11 
3 
3 
3 
3 

10 

3 

233 
50 
35 
27 
22 

204 

33 

284 
88 
58 
34 
25 

246 

34 

11 
3 
3 
3 
3 
9 

3 

........ 

i' 

11 
3 
3 
3 
3 
9 

3 

11 
3 
3 
3 
3 
9 

3 

4,050 

Indiana , ,  r  t  . , .  , ,  r 

900 

Illinois 

1,050 
500 

Michigan 

Iowa 

776 

Kansas , , ., 

3,025 
376 

Soutii  Central  division 

Oklahoma  J  

3 
2 

3 
2 

67 
68 

3 
2 

33 
30 

34 
38 

3 
2 

3 
2 

3 
2 

375 

Western  division 

660 

Arizona. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

17 
51 

1 

1 

6 
24 

11 

27 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

300 

C-alifomia 

350 

I  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OR  TSRRITORT. 


Total  for  denomination. 
North  Atlantic  division 


New  York 

Pennsylvania. 


South  Atlantic  division. 

Maryland 

North  Central  division.. 


Ohio 

Indiana.. 
Illinois... 
Michigan . 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


South  Central  division. 

Oklahoma! 

Western  division ...... 


Arisona... 
Cali/omia. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


74 


35 


2 
33 

1 


1 
33 


11 
3 
3 
3 
3 

10 


3 
2 


VALUB  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


72 


Value 
reported. 


11 
3 
3 
3 
3 
9 


3 
2 


1 
1 


S143,000 


34            66,750 

2 
32 

1 

3,500 
63,250 

4,000 

1 
32 

4,000 
62,800 

1^,950 

4,400 

6,000 

2,950 

11,800 

23,700 

6,000 


6,000 
3,450 


750 
2,700 


DEBT  ON  CHX7BCH 
PBOPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


PARSONAGES. 


2 

T 


$475 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


400 


400 


75 


75 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


4 

T 


$8,000 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHX7RCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


1 
2 


6,000 


1,000 
5,000 


2,000 


2,000 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


39 


[  I 

Number    Number  j  xTr««>w«. 

of  Sunday,  of  officers   J>'™}wr 

schools  I     and      ' -cholMs 
reported,  teachers.   «^'^o'a»- 


16 


2 
14 


22 


5 
3 
2 
1 
2 
9 


40 


16 


2 
14 


23 


6 
3 
2 
1 
2 
9 


455 


188 


20 
168 


254 


65 
28 
23 
8 
15 
115 


13 


13 


2,695 


1,160 


145 
1,015 


1,430 


355 

190 

190 

40 

70 

585 


105 


105 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


YORKER,  OR  OLD  ORDER,  BRETHREN. 
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YORKER,  OR  OLD  ORDER,  BRETHREN. 


HISTORY. 


In  1843  a  number  of  the  River  Brethren  withdrew 
from  the  main  body,  claiming  that  the  original  doc- 
trines of  the  fomiders  were  being  departed  from, 
particularly  in  regard  to  nonresistance  and  noncon- 
formity to  the  world.  Most  of  those  who  withdrew 
resided  in  York  coimty,  Pa.,  whence  they  received  the 
name  of  *  *  Yorkers,"  or  "  Yorker  Brethren.**  They  are 
also  known  as  the  **01d  Order  Brethren,"  and  thus  are 
sometimes  confused  with  the  Old  Order  German 
Baptist  Brethren.  They  have  no  chiu'ch  edifices,  and 
the  services  are  frequently  held  in  large  barns. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this 
table,  the  denomination  has  9  organizations,  located 
in  4  states.    Pennsylvania  leads  with  5. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
423;  of  these,  about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  no  church  edifices,  and  no  church 
property  is  reported.  All  of  the  organizations  hold 
their  services  in  halls,  etc.  There  are  no  Simday 
schools. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  24. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1  organization  and  209  commu- 
nicants. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUMICAKTS  OR  MXMBBBB. 

PLACB8  or  WORSBIF. 

8TATK 

1 

ifZSjf       Total 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
churdi  edifices. 

oi  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

number 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

9 

t 

Male. 

Female. 
269 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capadtv 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

9 

9 

423 

154 

9 

North  Atlantic  division 

i 

5 

356 

5 

128 

228 

5 

, 

Pennsylvania 

5 
4 

5 

4 

356 
67 

5 

4 

128 
26 

228 

) 

5 

North  Central  division 

4 

Ohio 

2 

1 
1 

2                   .^0 

2 

1 
1 

13 

3 

10 

26 

2 

13 

2 
1 
1 

Indiana ...                    .... 

1 
1 

5 
23 

Iowa 

UNITED  ZION'S  CHILDREN. 


HISTORY. 


Questions  of  administration  or  ceremonial  detail, 
particularly  in  connection  with  a  church  building,  arose 
among  the  River  Brethren  in  1852.  The  next  year 
about  fifty  persons  in  Dauphin  county.  Pa.,  withdrew 
and  organized  imder  the  leadership  of  Matthias  Brinser 
as  their  first  bishop.  They  were  thus  generally  called 
*'Brinsers,''  but  later  adopted  the  name  **  United 
Zion's  Children."  They  are  found  principally  in 
Dauphin,  Lancaster,  and  Lebanon  coimties,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Their  doctrine  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Brethren  in  Christ,*  and  their  confession  of  faith  is 
about  the  same.  They  practice  baptism  by  trine  im- 
mersion, which  must  be  preceded  by  **  thorough  re- 
pentance'' on  the  part  of  the  applicant.  They  also 
observe  the  ceremony  of  foot-washing,  but  differ  from 

'  See  Brethren  in  Christ,  page  171. 


the  Brethren  in  Christ  in  that  with  them  the  same 
person  both  washes  and  dries  the  feet,  while  in  the 
other  body  one  person  washes  and  another  person 
dries.  Communion  services,  generally  called  love 
feasts,  are  held  several  times  a  year.  They  have  1 
home  for  the  aged,  valued  at  $14,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  28  organizations,  all  of  which  are 
in  Pennsvlvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  749; 
of  these,  about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  56  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  20  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
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7,200;  church  property  valued  at  $22,850,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,000;  and 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  8  organizations.  There 
are  2  Simday  schools  reported,  with  18  oflBcers  and 
teachers  and  117  scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  22,  and  there  are  3  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report, for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  3  organizations,  224  commimi- 
cants,  and  $14,550  in  the  value  of  chinrch  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


, 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MKMBEBS. 

PLACES  OF  WORHUIP. 

8TATI. 

Number 
oforganl- 
,  satlons 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Nimiber 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

20 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  eidiflces. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc 

n?JJSS?f  *  Seating 
reporting,  ^l^^^- 

Total  for  denomination 

28 

28 

749 

28 

328 

421 

20 

8 

20            7,200 

North  Atlantic  division 

28  :            2S 

740 

28 

328 

421: 

20 

8 

20               20            7,200 

Pennsylvania 

28                 28  i                740 

28 

328 

421  j 

20 

8 

• 

20  1             20  ;          7.200 

i 

1 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


1 

i 

Total    1 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 1 

1 

28* 

VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY.              , 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

FARSONAQES. 

1 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

8TATB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1 

Amount 
of  debt     1 
reported. 

Number 

oforgani- 

saUons 

reporting. 

1 
Value  of 
parsonages 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

2 

Number    Number    v^miw.* 
oi  Sunday  of  officers   ^^^^ 

schools        and       ~»h«i«P. 
reported,   teachers,   scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

20 

$22,850  ' 

1 

$1,000  ' 

j 

2 

18  1                117 

1 

North  Atlantic  rt!vi?iion ,      ,  - 

28                 20 

22.850 

1 

1,000 

2  1               2  1             18               117 

Pennsylvania , , 

28 

20 

22,850 

1 

1,000  [ 

2 

2                    18  1                 117 

1 1 

BUDDHISTS. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 


The  influx  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  into  this 
country  was  followed  naturally  by  the  establishment  of 
their  prevailing  forms  of  reUgious  worship.  Probably 
as  a  residt  of  the  fact  tjiat  the  great  part  of  the  Chinese 
immigration  has  been  from  South  China,  the  prevail- 
ing form  of  worship  has  been  Buddhist.  As  North 
China  has  been  represented,  a  Confucian  worship  has 
recently  developed.  This,  however,  has  been  subse- 
quent to  the  gathering  of  the  statistics,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  not  recorded  in  the  tables. 

So  far  as  the  Japanese  are  concerned,  the  Buddhist 
worship  is  representative  of  all  their  communities. 
The  universal  testimony  is  that  there  is  no  Shinto 
worship  in  this  country,  a  natural  result  of  the  fact 
that  in  Japan  the  Shinto  worship  is  so  closely  identified 
with  the  emperor  himself. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  define  Buddhism,  or 


to  give  even  a  survey  of  its  history.  With  regard  to 
that  there  is  so  much  divergence  of  opinion  among 
scholars  that  it  has  seemed  best  simply  to  note  the 
conditions  in  this  country,  without  paying  attention 
to  those  in  Asia.  The  material  was  furnished  partly 
by  Chinese  and  Japanese  who  were  consulted,  and 
partly  by  American  scholars  to  whom  the  manuscript 
was  submitted. 

The  Buddhists  include  2  bodies,  as  follows: 

Chinese  Temples. 
Japanese  Temples. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Inasmuch  as  the  statistics  for  the  Chinese  Temples 
cover  but  three  items  of  information,  as  against  sub- 
stantially complete  statistics  for  the  Japanese  Temples, 
no  statistics  for  the  2  bodies,  as  a  whole,  are  here 
given. 


BUDDHISTS. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


Total 

number 

of  organ!-; 

satlons. 

MXMBEBS. 

1 
1 

Total 
number  , 
ofmin-  ' 

isters.    1 

1 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

DKVOMnVAnOK. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of 
temples 
reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
temples. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Tem- 
ples. 

60 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

7 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Rtiddhfcrt* , .    .  . 

74 

12 

3,165 

12 

2,387 

77R 

15 

6 

60 

2.110 

Chfrt^tp^  T^mipkHi ... 

62 
12 

) 

1 
14  i 

62 
7 

5' 

62 
7 

Jfp^nes^  T^TnplM  ... 

12 

3, 166               12 

2,387 

778 

7 

2,110 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  TEMPLE  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  TEMPLE  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


Total 

TALUE  OF  TEMPLE           DEBT  ON  TEMPLE 
PEOPERTT.                            PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
TEMPLE  OBOANIZATION8. 

DKMOMINAnON. 

number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount   ; 
of  debt 
reported.  ; 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonaTOs 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

TtQddhists 

74 

8 

tSA  (Wl 

1 

12.000 

12 

19 

48 

913 

...|............ 

Chinese  Temples 

62 
12 

1 
7 

30,000 

JapaiiM^  T^ffnple* 

58,000 

.......... 

1 

2,000 

12 

19 

48 

918 

CHINESE  TEMPLES. 


HISTORY. 


Chinese  Temples  were  established  in  the  United 
States  as  early  as  1852,  during  which  year  about 
20,000  Chinese  immigrants  entered  the  port  of  San 
Francisco.  As  was  natural,  their  temples  multiplied 
more  rapidly  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  in  the  East, 
and  it  was  not  until  1874  that  the  Joss  House  in  New 
York,  one  of  the  best  known  temples  in  the  United 
States,  was  established.  Most  of  those  in  the  East 
and  middle  West  are  of  more  recent  date.  These 
temples  probably  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
development  of  Chinese  immigration,  for,  while  they 
scarcely  constituted  an  inducement,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  uneducated  coolies  were  more  eager  to 
seek  a  new  home  or  a  new  residence,  even  if  tempo- 
rary, when  they  realized  that  their  customs  of  worship 
were  not  necessarily  to  be  discontinued.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  the  famous  Six  Companies,  which 
were  so  directly  interested  in  the  importation  of 
Chinese  labor,  not  only  exerted  great  influence  in 
the  establishment  of  these  temples,  but  gave  direct 
assistance  in  providing  for  their  countrymen  the 
means  for  appealing  to  their  gods  and  goddesses  for 
help  and  protection. 

At  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  in 
1906,  there  were  not  far  from  100  of  these  temples  in 
more  than  25  cities  scattered  over  12  states  of  the 
Union.  Of  the  number  in  California,  40  or  50  were 
destroyed,  and  as  yet  only  a  few  have  been  replaced. 


A  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  temples  is  that  they 
represent  no  distinct  ecclesiastical  organization. 
There  is  but  one  priest  installed  in  a  temple  in  the 
United  States.  They  send  out  no  missionaries,  have 
no  organized  agencies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
keep  no  registry  of  members.  No  sermon  is  preached; 
no  Sabbath  is  kept;  and  no  religious  instruction  is 
given.  The  temples  are  simply  places  where  indi- 
vidual Chinese  worshipers,  when  about  to  enter  upon 
a  new  enterprise,  or  to  take  a  journey,  or  when  in 
doubt  concerning  any  particular  course  of  action, 
may  consult  their  gods  and  patron  saints. 

The  pilgrims  offer  their  prayers  in  secret  before 
shrines,  of  which,  in  a  large  temple,  there  are  several, 
each  having  usually  an  inner  and  an  outer  altar,  con- 
sisting of  two  square  tables  joined  together.  On  the 
inner  table  are  placed  the  wooden  statues  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  in  a  small  case  covered  with  beautiful 
carving.  At  the  outer  end  of  the  front  table  stand 
two  tall  candlesticks,  a  tripod  incense  receptacle,  and 
two  flower  vases.  Plates  filled  with  cakes,  heaped 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  are  left  standing  on  the 
altar  for  at  least  one  year.  The  worshipers  who 
have  pressing  requests  to  make  bow  down  before  the 
inner  altar. 

The  deities  chiefly  worshiped  in  the  temples  in  this 
country  are  three  in  number.  The  first  is  God  Kuan, 
a  duke  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
was  deified  by  the  people  for  His  heroic  fight  to  save 
his  country,  and  stands  as  a  symbol  of  bravery  and 
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patriotism.  The  second  is  the  God  of  Fortune,  to 
whom  are  intrusted  all  the  secrets  of  wealth  and 
success,  and  who  is  worshiped  in  every  Chinese  house- 
hold here  as  well  as  in  China.  The  third  is  the  God- 
dess of  Mercy,  who  is  believed  to  answer  all  prayers 
for  the  protection  of  women,  children,  and  the  sick. 
She  is  sometimes  called  the  Goddess  of  a  Thousand 
Hands,  although  her  full  title  is  "Great  in  pity, 
great  in  love,  saviour  from  misery  and  woe,  hearer 
of  earthly  cries.'' 

Every  worshiper  provides  himself  with  incense 
sticks,  two  red  candles,  and  sacrificial  papers,  which 
are  generally  to  be  had  of  the  attendants  at  small 
cost.  Offerings  of  wine  and  meat  are  added  on  the 
Chinese  New  Year,  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of 
each  moon,  and  on  special  occasions.  The  incense 
sticks  are  lighted  and  must  be  placed  singly,  or  three 
by  three,  or  in  any  number  divisible  by  three,  in  their 
proper  receptacles.  If  wine  is  used,  it  is  placed  in 
cups  scarcely  larger  than  thimbles,  and  these  are 
arranged  before  the  shrine  in  rows  of  three,  six,  or 
nine,  with  as  many  pairs  of  chopsticks  placed  between 
the  cups.  The  meat  offerings  may  be  steamed 
chicken,  roast  pig,  or  any  other  table  luxury.  When 
everything  is  properly  placed  the  genuflections  begin, 
and  the  worshiper  presents  his  request  while  bowing 
low  on  a  cushion  with  his  head  touching  the  floor. 

The  articles  used  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the 
deities  are  of  two  kinds.  If  the  answer  required  is  a 
single  affirmative  or  negative,  the  worshiper  drops 
three  times  two  pieces  of  bamboo  or  wood,  each  piece 
having  one  face  flat  and  the  other  convex.  The 
answer  is  considered  to  be  affirmative  or  negative 
according  as  the  number  of  times  the  flat  face  turns 
up  is  greater  or  less  than  the  number  of  times  it  turns 
down.  If  the  flat  face  turns  up  three  times  and 
down  three  times,  the  answer  is  construed  as  being 
an  indifferent  one. 

The  other  way  of  obtaining  an  answer  from  the 
gods  to  a  given  prayer  is  to  shake  a  bamboo  cylindrical 
box  filled  with  numbered  slips  of  bamboo,  one  of 
which  falls  out;  and  then  to  consult,  with  or  without 
the  help  of  a  priest,  a  book  containing  numbered 
answers  in  Chinese  verses. 

Chinese  temples  are  usually  well  supported.  The 
revenue  is  derived  largely  from  the  privilege,  sold  at 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  of  selling  the  articles 
of  worship  which  every  worshiper  must  have.  Thus 
the  privilege  of  selling  for  the  New  York  Chung  Wa 
Kung  Saw  brought  $4,558  in  1907;  and  that  for  Ning 
Yang  Kung  Saw,  of  San  Francisco,  brought  as  high 
as  $15,000  in  1904.  In  a  temple  where  a  priest  is 
installed  he  receives  this  privilege  instead  of  a  fixed 
salary.  Penance  is  often  performed  by  making 
money  gifts  to  the  priest. 


The  temples  are  sometimes  separate  buildings  and 
sometimes  rooms  in  business  or  private  houses.  The 
interior  is  often  highly  decorated.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  are  hung  with  wooden  memorial  tablets  of  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  dinner  table,  bearing  inscriptions  in 
Chinese  characters  in  commemoration  of  some  deity 
for  some  particular  act  of  mercy  and  kindness;  and 
there  are  rows  of  lanterns,  large  fans,  and  silk  embroid- 
ered umbrellas  of  unusual  size.  The  decorations  are 
the  gifts  of  the  worshipers.  Usually  erected  by  popu- 
lar subscription,  the  temples  are  free  not  merely  to 
Buddhist  but  also  to  Confucianist  worshipers;  no  de- 
nominational or  sectarian  lines  -are  drawn. 

The  first  Confucian  society  in  the  United  States 
was  organized  in  Chinatown,  New  York,  in  1907,  by 
a  Chinese  student  of  Columbia  University,  and  since 
its  institution  has  been  rapidly  gaining  influence  and 
power  over  the  Chinese  residents  in  the  city.  The 
object  of  the  new  movement  is  said  to  be  to  give 
Confucianism  more  of  the  character  of  a  national  re- 
ligion for  China  instead  of  having  the  name  represent 
merely  a  school  of  moral  philosophy.  For  this  purpose 
services  are  held  every  Saturday  or  Sunday,  lasting 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  time,  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  which  are  the  singing  of  eulogistic  hymns  in 
commemoration  of  Confucius  as  a  religious  teacher, 
and  a  sermon  having  for  its  text  some  passage  taken 
from  Confucian  classics,  and  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
spiritual  side  of  the  subject  chosen.  These  services 
are  becoming  popular  among  the  Chinese  residents, 
whether  they  be  merchants,  coolies,  or  students,  and 
are  usually  attended  by  200  or  300  people.  They  are 
generally  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Chinese  Mer- 
chants' Guild,  but,  if  the  attendance  is  exceptionally 
large,  the  Chinese  theater  is  used  as  the  place  of 
worship  for  these  Confucianists,  many  of  whom  were 
formerly  Buddhists. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  Chinese  temples  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  temple  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  thb 
table,  there  are  62  organizations,  located  in  12  states, 
the  largest  number,  32,  being  in  California,  and  the 
next  largest  number,  15,  in  New  York. 

No  statistics  of  members  can  be  given,  as  there  are 
no  members  in  the  ordinary  sense.  A  record  is  kept 
of  the  number  of  visits  for  worship  at  the  various 
shrines  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  this  does  not 
represent  the  number  of  members,  qb  the  same  indi- 
vidual may  be  counted  many  times. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  62  temples  and 
141  shrines;  and  temple  property  valued  at  $30,000, 
reported  by  1  organization  only.  The  failure  of  the 
remaining  organizations  to  report  any  temple  property 
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may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  already  noted  that 
Chinese  temples  are  often  merely  rooms  in  business  or 
private  houses,  instead  of  separate  buildings,  and  by  the 
fact  previously  referred  to,  that  of  the  many  temples 
destroyed  in  California  at  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  in  1906,  some  of  which  were  probably  sep- 
arate buildings,  only  a  few  have  as  yet  been  replaced. 


As  before  stated  there  is  but  1  priest  connected 
with  the  body  in  the  United  States. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  15  organizations  and  15  temples, 
but  a  decrease  of  $32,000  in  the  value  of  temple 
property,  probably  due  to  the  causes  already  men- 
tioned. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  VALUE  OF  TEMPLE  PROPERTY,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1 

PLACES  OF  W0R.SH1P. 

[ 

VALUE  OF  TEMPLE 
1               PBOFERTT. 

8TATB. 

• 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
,  reporting. 

* 

Number 

of  temples 

reported. 

62 

Number 
of  shrines 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Total  ft>r  dmoniliiAtioii      x  ^ .           ,   . .  ^      .  ^ .     x .   . .     . 

62                62 

141 

1                1 

130,000 

North  Atlantic  division 

24                 24 

24 

55 

1                1 

30,000 

Massachnjwtts. .    ......  x 

Ij 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

15 
1 
5 

2 

1 
1 
1 

43 
1 
8 

3 

1 

RhodA  TffUmd ... , , , 

1 

rwinectimt              ...              ..... 

1  1            i 

1 

New  York 

15 
1 
5 

2 

15 
1 
5 

2 

1 

30,000 

New  Jersey - 

Pmitv^lviuiift , , „  _          

1 

1............ 

North  Central  division 

............ 

niinois 

1 

1 

36 

1 
1 

36 

1 
1 

36 

2 
1 

83 

Missouri 

Weston  division 

Tdaho , 

2                  2 

1                  1 

1                  1 

32                 32 

2 

1 

1 

32 

4 

5 

4 

70 

Nevada 

Oregon 

' 

Caliiornia 

1 

I 
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HISTORY. 


Since  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Japan  a 
great  variety  of  Buddhist  sects  have  developed,  and 
these  sects  are  separated  from  each  other  even  more 
widely  than  Christianity  is  from  Judaism.  One  of  the 
strongest  and  most  influential  of  these,  though  by  no 
means  the  largest,  is  that  known  as  Shin-shiu,  Uterally 
the  Sect  of  Truth,  which  was  founded  in  1224  by  a 
priest  named  Shin-ran.  This  sect  teaches  that  men 
are  to  depend  absolutely  upon  the  original  vow  (Hon- 
gwan)  of  Amitabha  Buddha  for  salvation.  It  takes 
no  notice  of  the  historic  Buddha  of  India,  nor  of  his 
teachings.  It  attacks  the  older  sects  because  they  rely 
for  salvation  upon  works,  and  salvation  through  works, 
it  says,  is  impossible.  It  also  substitutes  immortaUty 
in  a  western  paradise  for  Nirvana — absorption  into  the 
Infinite  Buddhahood.  It  holds  that,  as  salvation  is  by 
grace  through  faith,  rites  and  ceremonies  are  unessen- 
tial, but  the  believer  is  taught  to  repeat  constantly  the 
phrase  **Namu  Amida  Butsu,"  a  Japanese  form  of  the 
Sanskrit  *'Namo  ^mitabhaya  Buddhaya,'"  which 
literally  means  *' adoration  to  Amitabha  Buddha." 
Thus  he  reminds  himself  that  he  is  saved  by  grace  and 
that  his  conduct  should  indicate  his  gratitude. 

The  sect  has  adopted  the  Chinese  system  of  ethics, 
and  teaches  its  members  to  fulfill  the  ordinary  relation- 
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ships  of  life.  All  the  ascetic  rules  of  Buddhism  as 
developed  in  Siam,  Tibet,  and  China,  and  also  in  Japan, 
are  given  up;  the  monks  marry  and  eat  flesh,  and  are 
taught  that  all  these  things  are  matters  of  indifference. 
Its  leadership  descends  by  primogeniture  from  its 
founders,  and,  although  its  followers  are  for  the  most 
part  from  the  humble  ranks  of  society,  it  is  by  far  the 
richest  sect  in  Japan,  as  the  members  are  taught  to 
give  freely.  From  the  beginning  it  was  an  aggressive 
and  missionary  organization,  though  during  the  period 
of  isolation  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
this  spirit  to  a  considerable  degree  died  out.  With  the 
contact  with  the  western  world  it  has  revived,  and  at 
the  present  day  this  sect  is  quick  to  adopt  the  methods 
of  Christian  bodies.  It  sends  students  to  the  United 
States  and  England,  and  missionaries  to  China  and 
Korea,  while  in  its  colleges  and  schools  it  teaches  the 
modem  sciences.  At  present  it  is  in  two  great  divi- 
sions, the  Hon-gwanji,  East  and  West,  each  having 
about  10,000  temples  with  over  15,000  ministers  and 
students  and  about  3,000,000  members.  The  division 
Hon-gwanji  West  has  given  especial  attention  to  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  United  States,  particularly  among 
the  Japanese  residents  along  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
center  of  administration  is  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  with  a 
branch  oflSce  in  America  at  San  Francisco,  CaUfomia. 
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The  general  conduct  of  the  work  in  this  country  is 
under  the  care  of  two  Buddhist  ministers,  who  act  as 
agents  of  the  Japanese  body,  and  each  Buddhist  temple 
in  the  United  States  is  practically  a  self-governing  body, 
with  a  minister  or  ministers  appointed  by  the  mother 
church.  In  the  annual  meeting  of  the  church  members, 
a  secretary,  2  second  secretaries,  2  financial  inspectors, 
and  a  committee  of  12  members  are  elected  for  the  con- 
duct of  church  administration.  An  indication  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Japanese  communities  have  adapted 
themselves  to  the  conditions  of  American  Ufe  is  seen 
in  the  contributions  for  missionary  work  in  the  United 
States,  which  amounted,  in  1906,  to  the  sum  of  $3,861. 
They  have  9  training  schools  for  young  men  and  women 
and  5  primary  schools  for  children,  with  a  total  of  40 
teachers  and  748  students,  while  the  value  of  property 
devoted  to  educational  work  is  estimated  at  $6,000. 
There  are  also  12  Young  Men's  Buddhist  Associations, 
with  an  enrollment  of  2,538,  and  10  Young  Women's 
Buddhist  Associations,  with  an  enrollment  of  571- 
There  are  2  journals:  The  Light  of  Dharma,  published 


quarterly  in  EngUsh,  and  Buddhism  in  America,  pub- 
lished monthly  in  Japanese. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  Japanese  Temples  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  temple  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
there  are  12  organizations,  of  which  9  are  inCaUfomia. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  3,165;  of 
these,  about  75  per  cent  are  males  and  25  per  cent  fe- 
males. According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  7  tem- 
ples, with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,110;  temple  property 
valued-  at  $58,000,  against  which  there  appears  an 
indebtedness  of  $2,000;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
5  organizations;  and  19  Sunday  schools,  with 48 officers 
and  teachers  and  913  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  body 
is  14. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


• 

1 
1 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

MEMBERS.                                                  1 

1 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

STATS. 

Number 

oforgant- 

tations 

reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organization.H 

reporting— 

Number 

of 
temples 
reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
temples. 

Number 

oiorgani- 

zations 

reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Temples. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
rep<Ktea. 

• 

Totiil  for  d^DOTnination  r  t  r, ,  r .  ^ 

12 

12 

3,165 

12 

2,387 

1 
778 

7 

5 

7 

7 

2,110 

Western  dlyision 

12 

12 

3,165 

12 

2,387 

778 

7 

5 

7 

7 

2,110 

Washtnston 

2 
1 
0 

2 

I 
9 

394 

142 

2,629 

2 

1 
9 

310 

102 

1,975 

84 

40 

664 

1 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

ISO 

Oresozi 

California 

6 

6 

6 

1.960 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  TEMPLE  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  TEMPLE  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Total  for  denomination 

Western  division 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calliomia 


12 


12 


VALUE  or  TEMPLE 
PBOPEBTV. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


9  I 


1 


II 


Value 
reported. 


$58,000 

58,000 

2,000 


56,000 


DEBT  ON  TEMPLE 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


12,000 


2,000 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


2,000 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
TEMPLE  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  |  Number    Niunber 
of  organ  i-  of  Sunday,  of  officers 


zations 
reporting. 


12 


schools 
reported. 


19 


and 
teachers. 


48 


12 


19 


48 


2 
1 
9 


3 

1 

15 


5 

4 

39 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


913 


913 


118 

70 

725 
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GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Under  this  head  are  included  two  denominations 
essentially  one  in  their  early  history  and  in  their  doc- 
trine, but  varying  somewhat  in  their  poUty,  and  rep- 
resenting different  types  of  church  life.  One  was  in- 
cluded in  the  report  for  1890.  The  other  is  the  result 
of  more  recent  immigration  from  continental  Europe. 
They  are  based  upon  the  principle  that  all  beUevers 
in  Christ  who  are  baptized,  by  whatever  form,  are 
members  of  the  one  CathoUc  and  ApostoUc  Church, 
and  that  the  same  measure  of  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  possible  to-day  as  was  manifested  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  CathoUc  ApostoUc  bodies  are  2  in  number,  as 
foUows: 

Catholic  Apoetolic  Church. 
New  Apoetolic  Church. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the 
returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  foUow. 
The  CathoUc  ApostoUc  bodies  taken  together  have  24 
church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  conmiuni- 
cants  is  4,927;  of  these,  about  39  per  cent  are  males 
and  61  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
these  bodies  have  9  church  edifices  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  1,970;  church  property  valued  at  $161,500, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$16,000;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  15  organiza- 
tions; and  9  Simday  schools,  reported  by  6  organiza- 
tions, with  20  officers  and  teachers  and  420  scholars* 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  2 
bodies  is  33. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DBNOMINAIION. 


Catholic  Apostolic  churches 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church 

New  Apostolic  Church * 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

zatioDs. 


24 


11 
13 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Total 
number 
reported. 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
rq>orting. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total 
number 
of  min- 
isters. 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edlfloeB. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  .ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


Catholic  Apostolic  churches 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church 

New  Apostolic  Church , 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 
number  | 
oforgani-l 
zations. 


Number  ' 
;  of  organ!-; 
I  zations  > 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


24 


9         $161,500 


Number  ' 
of  organi- 
sations ' 
reporting., 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$16,000 


11 
13 


7 
2 


153,000 
8,500 


2 
2 


10,000 
6,000 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


StTNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


..  I 


6 


Number  ,  Number 
of  Sunday  ofoffiotts 


schools 
reported. 


9 


and 
teachers. 


20 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


420 


3 
3 


6 
3 


10 
10 


170 
250 
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HISTORY. 


This  communion  does  not  claim  exclusive  right  to 
the  name  of  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  but,  maintain- 
ing that  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
includes  everyone  who  believes  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  is  baptized  according  to  His  commandment, 
whether  by  sprinkling  or  immersion,  by  layman  or 
priest,  no  matter  in  what  sect  or  denomination  he 
may  be  found,  the  church  recognizes  no  other  name 
than  Catholic  Apostolic  as  correctly  applicable  to  it. 


The  movement  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
this  communion  had  its  inception  approximately  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  momentous  events  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  earlier  years  of  the 
nineteenth,  including  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon,  had  aroused  in  the  minds  of 
many  devout  men  a  conviction  of  the  nearness  of 
Christ's  personal  return,  which  was  accompanied  by 
a  deep  sense  of  the  unreadiness  of  His  Church,  in  its 
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divided  condition,  to  meet  Him.  At  the  same  time 
there  began  to  be  a  realization  of  the  importance  of 
prayer  for  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  renewal  of  the  spiritual  gifts  of 
apostolic  days.  As  a  result  of  these  things,  pious 
people  of  all  denominations  began  to  pray  for  a  gen- 
eral revival  and  for  the  outpouring  and  restoration  of 
such  a  measure  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  distinguished  the 
apostolic  age. 

About  1830  there  appeared  among  some  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  this  concert  of  prayer  what  were 
considered  as  distinct  and  abundant  manifestations  of 
the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  similar  to 
those  of  the  apostolic  age,  taking  the  form  principally 
of  speaking  in  tongues  and  prophecy,  as  at  Pentecost. 
These  manifestations  continued,  and  in  1832,  as  a 
result  of  the  "prophetic  revelations,"  certain  men 
were  regarded  as  called  to  the  office  of  apostle.  Others 
were  added  from  time  to  time,  until,  in  1835,  twelve  in 
all  had  been  chosen,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
the  original  Apostolate.  These  12  men  were  of*  the 
highest  respectability,  of  good  standing  in  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Anglican  communions,  and  several  were 
clergymen  or  lawyers.  Among  them  were  men  of 
some  prominence,  including  Henry  Drummond,  esq., 
a  banker  and  distinguished  member  of  Parliament; 
the  Rev.  Nicholas  Armstrong,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  distinguished  for  eloquence  and 
power  as  a  preacher;  and  Mr.  Percival,  son  of  a  prime 
minister  of  England. 

The  call  of  these  men  was  held  to  constitute  them  a 
college  of  apostles,  "distinguished  from  all  other  min- 
istry by  the  claim  that  their  call  and  mission  were  not 
by  election  of  the  Church,  but  by  direct  call  and  mis- 
sion from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
making  them  superior  in  mission  and  authority  to  all 
other  ministry.''  Their  mission  was  to  testify  to  the 
personal  return  of  the  Lord  and  to  minister  to  the 
whole  Church  the  full  apostolic  measure  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  apostolic  gifts  and  blessings,  so  that 
corporate  unity  might  be  manifested  and  the  Church 
be  prepared  to  receive  her  Lord  at  His  coming. 

After  delivering  their  testimony  personally  to  the 
heads  of  church  and  state  in  Christendom,  and  receiv- 
ing no  recognition  from  any  of  the  established  churches 
or  denominations,  the  apostles  proceeded  to  ordain 
and  commission  evangelists,  and  to  organize  in  nearly 
all  Christian  nations^  churches  on  what  they  con- 
sidered the  original  apostolic  pattern,  which  would 
show  how  the  Lord  would  govern  His  Church,  if  it 
would  permit. 

The  first  church  in  the  United  States  was  organ- 
ized at  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  and  the  second  in  New  York 
city  in  1851.  In  England  the  adherents  of  this  com- 
munion are  frequently  known  as  "Irvingites/'  from 


the  fact  that  the  celebrated  preacher  Edward  Irving 
was  prominent  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  ita 
formation. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  standard  of  doctrine  is  found  in  the  three  his- 
toric Catholic  creeds — the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and 
the  Athanasian.     The  church  also  includes  among  its 
tenets  the  unquestionable  authority  and  inspiration  of 
the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  the  "sacramental 
nature"  of  the  ordinances  of  baptism,  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  ordination  to  the  ministry,  as  recognized  by 
the  different  denominations  of  the  Christian  Church; 
the  indissolubility,   except  by  death,  of  the  sacra- 
mental union  in  marriage;  the  restoration  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  apostles  for 
the  imparting  of  the  fullness  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  the  necessity  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  as 
tongues  and  prophecy,  and  the  other  gifts,  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  Church;  the  payment  of  the  tithe  as  due 
to  Christ,  the  High  Priest,  in  addition  to  the  making 
of  voluntary  offerings;  and  the  hope  of  the  Lord's 
speedy  personal  coming  to  raise  the  dead,  translate 
the  living  members  of  His  Church,  and  bring  in  His 
reign  of  peace  on  the  earth,  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  Millennium. 

POLITY. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  organization  of  the 
Catholic  Apostohc  Church  is  based  is  that  a  twelvefold 
apostleship,  as  in  the  first  days  of  the  Church,  is  the 
Lord's  only  ordinance  for  supreme  rule  over  the  whole 
Church  and  for  revealing  His  mind.  Local  churches 
are  each  under  the  charge  of  a  bishop,  designated  angel, 
with  a  staff  of  priests  and  deacons,  whose  call,  conse- 
cration, appointment,  and  rule  are  subject  to  the 
apostles.  There  is  no  election  of  ministers  by  the 
clergy  or  laity,  except  that  deacons,  to  the  number  of 
seven  in  any  one  church,  may  by  permission  of  the 
apostles  be  chosen  by  the  people.  A  call  from  the 
Lord  by  the  word  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through  prophets 
is  a  prereqtusite  to  admission  to  the  office  of  priest  or 
bishop. 

Ordination  to  the  priesthood  and  diaconate  and  con- 
secration to  the  episcopate  are  exclusive  functions  of 
the  apostleship.  Bishops  can  not  in  any  case  con- 
secrate bishops,  nor  can  they  ordain  to  the  priesthood, 
except  when  specially  conmiissioned  as  apostolic 
delegates. 

Bishops  and  priests,  thus  called  and  ordained,  are 
classified  and  assigned  for  ministry  as  elders,  prophets, 
evangelists,  or  pastors,  according  to  apostolic  discern- 
ment of  their  respective  gifts  and  temperaments,  this 
classification  following  from  the  recognition  of  the 
four  kinds  of  gifts  specified  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  iv,  11-13. 
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As  appointment  to  any  office  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  apostleship;  and  as  vacancies  in  the  apostleship 
can  be  filled  only  by  direct  call  of  Christ,  during  the 
absence  of  an  apostle  or  a  vacancy  in  the  apostleship 
the  churches  remain  in  the  charge  of  their  bishops, 
with  their  priests  and  deacons. 

Persons  seeking  admission  to  the  church  are  received 
by  the  bishop  of  the  local  church  on  the  certificate  of 
the  evangeUst  bishop  as  to  baptism,  instruction  in 
doctrine,  and  acceptance  of  the  authority  of  the 
apostles.  The  orders  of  priests  from  the  Roman, 
Anglican,  or  Episcopal  communions,  taking  service 
under  the  apostles,  are  recognized,  and  they  do  not 
receive  reordination,  but  only  apostolic  confirmation 
of  orders. 

Worship  is  conducted  according  to  a  Uturgy  com- 
piled by  the  apostles  from  the  various  Uturgies  of  the 
historic  Church,  the  clergy  who  officiate  wearing  appro- 
priate vestments.  The  support  of  the  ministry  is 
provided  for  solely  by  the  payment  of  the  tithe,  in 
addition  to  freewill  offerings  for  worship  and  for  the 
I>oor. 

WORK. 

As  the  work  of  the  chiwch  has  been  directed  exclu- 
sively toward  the  awakening  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  the  hope  of  the  Lord's  coming  and  preparation 
therefor,  it  has  included  no  foreign  missionary,  edu- 


cational, or  so-called  institutional  work,  although  the 
different  churches  care  for  the  poor  in  their  respective 
localities. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by 
these  tables,  the  denomination  has  11  organizations, 
of  which  4  are  in  New  York,  3  in  Connecticut,  and 
1  each  in  Cahfomia,  IlUnois,  Massachusetts,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
2,907;  of  these,  about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  7  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,270;  church  property  valued  at  $153,000, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$10,000;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  4  organiza- 
tions; and  6  Sunday  schools,  reported  by  3  organiza- 
tions, with  10  officers  and  teachers  and  170  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  14. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1  organization,  1,513  communi- 
cants, and  $86,950  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1 

COMMXJNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

opacity  of 
Bdifices. 

"                    STATB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  a 
chiux;h( 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capaoit; ' 
reported. 

Total  for  <lflnoin5nfttion , . 

11 

'            11 

2,907 

11 

1,117 

1,790 

7!           4 

7 

6 

1.270 

1          »  - 

N<ntb  Atlantic  division 

9 

9 

1,492 

9 

549 

943 

5  1           4 

5 

4 

620 

MMsachnsntts 

1 

1 

101 

163 

1,096 

132 

1,046 

1 
3 
4 
1 

1 

30 

52 

426 

41 

431 

111  ' 
670 
91 

615  '' 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

Conwwticnt. r -  -  - 

3  3 

4  4' 

2 
3 

2 
3 

2 
2 

320 

New  York. 

300 

P«nn«vlvimtft 

1 
1 

North  Central  division 

1 

1 

1 

400 

Illinois 

1 
1 

1,046 
369 

1 
1 

<31 
137 

C15 

1 
232 

1    

1 
1 

1  '             400 

Western  division 

1 

1                250 

California. 

1     *                     1 

369 

1 

137 

232 

1 

1 

1 

250 

1 

'•  V    ; 


.V      .    ~    • 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 

number 

of  organ  i- 

tations. 

VALUE  OF  CHURCH     1,      DEBT  ON  CHUBCH                  »A»art«*/i»a 
PROPERTY.               '             PROPERTY.                         PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHXmCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

,  Number 
Value     1  oforgani- 
reported.    1  nations 
reporting. 

1 

Amotmt 
of  debt 
reported.  1 

Number 

oforgani- 

tations 

reporting. 

Vahieof 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
ofor^ani- 
1  cations 
reporting. 

3 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Ntmiber 

of 
scholars. 

Totftl  for  denoTn'nftt'oi ...     ....    . . . .  . 

11 

7 

$153,000                 2 

$10,000 

6 

10 

•  170 

NorUi  Atlantic  division 

9 

5 

112,000  '               1             2.000  ; 

1 

3 

6 

10 

170 

1 

Massaohumtts s . . . . .  

1 
3 

1 

fV>nniy>tlCtit. . , .    ,    ,    

2 
3 

26,666  ! 

t                                    t 

New  York 

92,000 

i     '    2,666 

2 

1 

3 
3 

7 
3 

105 

Penn9yIvf|i|iA. .  , r  --....,.. . 

65 

North  Central  division 

1 

35,000 

1  j        8,000 

Illinois 

1 

1 

35,000 
6,000 

1  :           8.000 

1 

Western  division 

_  _ 

1 

California 

1 

6,000 

' 

NEW  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


This  organization  diflFers  from  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church  in  its  interpretation  of  the  apostleship. 
The  Cathohc  Apostolic  Church  holds  that  at  no  time 
should  there  be  more  than  twelve  apostles.  The  New 
ApbstoUc  Church  claims  that  there  may  be  not  only 
twelve  but  many  more  apostles,  who  should  them- 
selves select  bearers  of  the  title  according  to  their  need, 
and  also  that  there  should  always  be  an  apostleship 
dwelling  among  men.  As  one  after  another  of  the 
original  twelve  apostles  of  the  Cathohc  Apostolic 
Church  died  and  no  new  selections  filled  their  places,  a 
bishop  named  Schwarz,  who  presided  over  a  congre- 
gation in  Hamburg,  Germany,  anxious  lest  these 
heavenly  gifts  should  be  lost,  consulted  the  remaining 
apostles,  telling  them  that  the  spirit  of  the  apostles 
had  often  inspired  new  selections  for  apostles.  This 
consultation  resulted  in  his  excommunication,  but  a 
priest  named  Preuss,  serving  imder  Bishop  Schwarz, 
was  selected  for  the  apostleship  *Hhrough  the  spirit  of 
prophecy*'  in  the  year  1862,  and  with  his  apostleship 
commenced  the  New  Apostolic  Church.  For  a  time 
Bishop  Schwarz  sefv^ed  under  the  new  apostle,  but 
was  himself  later  selected  as  an  apostle. 

The  movement  spread  throughout  the  world  and 
other  apostles  were  appointed.  One  of  these  apostles, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Mieran,  is  the  head  of  the  churches 
in  the  United  States,  although  he  acts  under  the  head 
apostle  in  Europe,  the  Rev.  Herman  Niehaus,  who 
resides  in  Steinhagen,  near  Bielefeld,  Westphalia,  Ger- 
many, and  who  has  under  his  general  supervision  the 
churches  outside  of  the  United  States. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  general  doctrine  of  the  New  ApostoHc  Church  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church.^    Tt  accepts  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  empha- 

*  See  Catholic  Apoetolic  Church,  page  180. 


sizes  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  tne 
sacramental  nature  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  restoration  of  the  ordinance  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands  by  the  a|>ostles,  the  necessity  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  the  payment  of  the  tithe,  and  the  belief  in  the 
speedy  personal  premillennial  coming  of  Christ. 

POLFFY. 

Each  apostle  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict, known  as  an '^apostle  district.''  These  apostle 
districts  are  subdivided  into  local  districts,  which  are 
made  up  of  groups  of  local  churches,  and  the  leader  of 
each  of  which  is  a  bishop  or  elder.  Each  church  has, 
according  to  its  size,  one  or  more  priests,  one  of  whom 
is  the  head.  All  the  ministers  are  selected  bv  the 
apostleship  according  to  their  ability,  knowledge,  and 
inspiration  of  God.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
church  are  required  first  to  make  application  to  the 
bishop  or  apostle. 

WORK. 

The  church  carries  on  missionary,  educational,  and 
philanthropic  work,  but  in  a  general  way  rather  than 
through  particular  organizations,  so  that  it  is  im- 
practicable to  secure  full  statistics. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  bv  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  13  organizations,  dis- 
tributed in  8  states. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  2,020; 
of  these,  about  39  per  cent  are  males  and  61  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  2  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
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700;  church  property  valued  at  $8,500,  against  which  |  The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $6,000;  halls,  etc.,  nomination  is  19. 

used  for  worship  by  11  organizations;  and  3  Sunday  I  Thisbody  was  not  included  in  the  report  for  1890,  as 

schools  with  10  ofl&cers  and  teachers  and  250  scholars.  ,  it  had  no  existence  in  this  country  at  that  time. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  ] 

KEMBEBS. 

PLACES  or  WOBSHIP. 

8TATB. 

Total    1 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1 

Nmnber 
1  of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edlfioes. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

i 

'  Church     Halls,/ 
edifices.      etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity- 
reported. 

Total  for  dfmomination 

13 

13 

2,020 

13 

797 

1,223 

2           11 

2 

2 

700 

North  A  tlan tic  division 

5 

i        ' 

1,230 

5 

505 

725 

1             4 

1 

1 

500 

New  York 

3 
'       2 

8 

3 

i               2 

8 

1,150 
80 

790 

3 
2 

8 

475 
•      30 

292 

675 
50 

498 

1 

2 
2 

7 

1 

1  1              500 

New  Jersey 

*   r 

North  Central  division 

:     1 

1 

1 

200 

! 

Ohio 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

100 

85 

400 

135 

40 

30 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

30 
30 
150 
55 
15 
12 

70 
55 
250 
80 
25 
18 

1 i  1 

1 

Indiana 

2 

Tllirmfci , . , ,     .   , 

1 

" 

Miphi^T^ 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1  ,             200 

Wiso(msin 

Nebraska 

1 

' 

1                          1 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

1                                         1 

'     VALUE  OF  CHURCH      i      DEBT  ON  CHURCH 

PROPERTY.                           PROPERTY.             | 

1                                                1 

PARSONAGES. 

I 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHimCH  OROANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

1 

Value 
reported. 

Nimiber 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Nimiber 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

13 

2 

S8.500    !                2 

1 
86,000  ; 

1 

3                3 

10 

250 

,  ,   -     1 

1 

North  At,laTiti<^  d*vt<|inn_  , 

5 

1 

6,000                   1 

4,000 
4,000 

2.                2 

7              185 

New  York 

I 

8 

1 

6,000    !                1 

;     ' 

2 

7               185 

New  Jersev 

• 

North  Central  division 

1 

2,500  '                 1 

2,000 

1 

i         1 

1 

3                65 

Ohio 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

'! 

i 

Indiana r  ^ ,  t 

Illinois 

1 

1 

1 

3 

65 

Michigan : 

1 

2,500 

1 

2,666*1 

t 

Wisconsin ^ 

t 

Nebraska 

.     ..     ' 

t 1 

1 

r 

•y- 1 

t 

' .    ' 

CHRISTADELPHIANS. 


HISTORY. 


Among  those  who  identified  themselves  with  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  ^  in  their  early  history  was  John  Thomas, 
M.  D.,  an  Englishman,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1844.  As  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  Bible,  his  views 
changed  and  he  became  convinced  that  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  existing  churches  corresponded  with 
those  of  the  apostate  church  predicted  in  Scripture; 
that  the  only  authoritative  creed  was  the  Bible,  the 
originals  of  which  were  inspired  of  God  in  such  a 
manner  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  secure  absolute 
truthfulness;  and   that   the    churches   should   strive 

*  See  Diflciples  of  Christ,  page  236. 


for  a  return  to  primitive  Christianity  in  doctrine, 
precept,  and  practice.  He  soon  began  to  publish  his 
views,  and  oi^anized  a  number  of  societies  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain,  the  central' 
thought  in  his  mind  being  not  so  much  the  immedi- 
ate conversion  of  the  world  as  the  **  taking  out  of  the 
Gentiles  a  people  for  His  name."  No  name  was 
adopted  for  the  societies  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  when  the  members  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  relieved  from  military  duty  in  consequence 
of  conscientious  scruples.  It  then  appeared  that  they 
must  have  a  distinctive  name,  and  accordingly  that  of 
* Thristadelphians, "  or  ^'Brothers  of  Christ,"  was 
adopted. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


DOCTRINE. 

The  Christadelphians  do  not  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  but  hold  that  Christ  was  son  of  Grod  and 
son  of  man,  manifesting  divine  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  in  working  out  man's  salvation,  of  which  He 
is  the  only  medium,  and  that  He  attained  unto  power 
and  glory  by  His  resurrection.  They  believe  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  an  ^'eflBuence^'  of  divine  power;  that  the 
soul  is  by  nature  mortal,  and  that  eternal  life  is  given 
by  God  only  to  the  righteous;  that  Christ  will  shortly 
come  personally  to  the  earth  to  raise  and  judge  His 
saints,  who  will  reign  with  Him  a  thousand  years,  and 
to  set  up  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  place  of  human  gov- 
ernments; that  this  kingdom  will  be  established  in 
Palestine,  where  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  will  be 
gathered;  and  that  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years 
judgment  will  be  pronounced  upon  all  men,  the  just 
receiving  eternal  life  and  the  unjust,  eternal  death. 

Admission  to  membership  is  contingent  upon  profes- 
sion of  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  bap- 
tism by  immetsion  in  the  name  of  Jesus  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.  Participation  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  restricted  to  members  of  the  church. 

POLrTY. 

In  polity  the  Christadelphians  are  thoroughly  con- 
gregational. They  do  not  accept  the  name  '* church'' 
for  the  local  organization,  but  call  it  an  *'ecclesia." 
For  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  each  ecclesia  the 
members  elect  representatives  from  among  themselves, 
who  are  termed  presiding  brethren,  managing  brethren, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day school.  The  duty  of  the  presiding  brethren  is  to 
conduct  the  meetings  in  turn.  They  are  expected  to 
call  upon  the  various  members  in  the  exercises  of 
prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  addressing  the  meet- 
ing; except  when,  by  previous  arrangement,  the  preach- 
ing, or  lecturing,  as  they  term  it,  has  been  allotted  to 
some  one  brother.  The  aim  is  to  have  as  many  as 
possible  take  part  in  the  exercises,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  discrimination  between  clergy  and 
laity.  Women  take  no  part  in  public  speaking, 
although  all  vote  on  the  questions  that  come  before  the 
ecclesia.  The  temporal  affairs  of  the  ecclesias  are  cared 
for  by  the  managing  brethren,  who  arrange  the  various 
questions  that  arise  in  proper  form  for  final  action  by 
the  ecclesia.  While  the  duties  of  these  persons  are  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  societies,  the  term  **  serving  breth- 
ren" is  preferred  to  * 'officers,"  to  exemplify  the  words 
of  Scripture,  **One  is  your  master,  even  Christ,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren."  The  meetings  of  the  ecclesias  are 
generally  held  in  public  halls,  private  houses,  and 
schoolhouses,  comparatively  few  church  buildings  being 
occupied. 

There  are  no  general  associations  or  conventions  of 
the  ecclesias,  although  they  have  what  are  called  ''fra- 
ternal gatherings."     These  are  not  legislative  bodies, 


neither  do  they  claim  to  have  power  to  act  in  any  way 
for  the  ecclesias,  but  are  rather  for  the  spiritual  up- 
building of  the  members  and  their  further  enlighten- 
ment in  the  Scriptures,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the 
public. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  denomination  is 
carried  on  by  each  ecclesia  independently  of  the  others, 
although  when  it  is  desired  to  invite  a  lecturing  brother 
for  special  public  work,  a  number  of  ecclesias  unite 
in  the  invitation,  and  each  does  what  it  considers  its 
part  in  bearing  the  expense.  Several  brethren  are 
engaged  in  this  special  work,  and  travel  more  or  less 
for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  Christ  to 
the  alien,  and  establishing  a  better  understanding  of, 
and  obedience  to,  the  truth  among  the  members  of  the 
ecclesias.  Salaries  are  not  paid  them,  but  their  needs 
are  supplied  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
brethren. 

No  foreign  missionary  work  is  undertaken,  Christa- 
delphians beUeving  that  their  province  is  to  make 
known  the  true  gospel  to  the  people  of  so-called  Chris- 
tendom who  have  been  led  astray  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  truth  preached  by  Christ  and  His  apostles. 

The  denomination  pays  special  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  Hterature,  including  a  printed  statement 
of  its  doctrines,  and  to  its  distribution  at  great  pubUc 
gatherings,  such  as  the  expositions  at  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Jamestown.  For  this  work,  funds  are  sent 
by  individuals  and  ecclesias  to  committees  appointed 
by  the  ecclesia  at  or  near  the  place  of  the  gathering, 
and  these  committees  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the 
literature,  and  report  all  receipts  and  the  work  that  is 
done,  through  the  columns  of  the  Christadelphian 
Advocate. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  70  organi- 
zations, located  in  22  states,  2  territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  largest  number  in  any  one 
state  is  7,  there  being  4  states  which  have  this  number. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  1,412; 
of  these,  about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  56  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
nation  has  4  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  850;  church  property  valued  at  $3,245,  against 
which  there  appears  no  indebtedness;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  31  organizations;  and  22  Sunday 
schools  are  reported,  with  78  oflBcers  and  teachers  and 
480  scholars. 

This  denomination  has  no  regular  ministry. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  7  organizations,  135  communi- 
cants, and  $545  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OR  TEBRITORT. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virghiia 

Florida , 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

nUnob 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma! 

Texas , 

Western  division , 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Oregon 

California 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


8 


Number 

ofoi^ani- 

zatlons 

reporting. 


Total 

number 

rei>orted. 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Male. 


70 


1 
7 
7 
3 
4 

8 


1,412 
391 


70 
~22 


626 


Female. 


2 
1 
3 
2 

19 


1 
7 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 

13 

2 
3 
1 

4 

8 


1 
1 
1 
1 
4 


2 

147 

132 

58 

52 

278 

62 

28 

177 

11 

348 

6 

180 

35 

4 
29 
36 
58 

274 

129 
74 
16 
55 

121 

25 
10 
2 
33 
51 


1 
7 
7 
3 
4 

8 

2 
1 
3 
2 

19 

1 
7 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 

13 

2 
3 
1 
7 

8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 


179 

1 
70 
56 
28 
24 

118 

21 

14 

80 

3 

159^ 

2 
77 
10 

2 
10 
14 
44 

123 


786 

212 

1 

77 
76 
30 
28 

160 

41 

14 

97 

8 

189 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


57 

35 

7 

24 

47 


4 

103 
25 
2 
19 
22 
14 

151 

72 

39 

9 

31 

74 


Halls, 
etc. 


31 


14 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

rejwrted. 


Seating  capacity  of 
churdi  edifices. 


?tn^i     Seating 
ireporting.j"P<>^«^- 


850 


7 
2 
2 
3 


1 
1 
2 


4 

1 


9 

4 

1 

14 

19 


16 

6 

1 
19 

32  I 


2 
1 


2 

i 

3 
1 


300 


300 


266 


2 

1 


2 
1 


350 
300 


50 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OR  TERRITORY. 


Total  for  denomination . 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine , 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


70 


22 


Massachusetts. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 


South  Atlantic  division . 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

Florida 


North  Central  division. 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 


1 
7 
7 
3 
4 

8 


South  Central  division. 

Kentucky 

Arkansas... 

Oklahoma! 

Texas 


2 

1 

.3 

2 

J9 

1 
7 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 

13 


Western  division. 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Oregon 

Caliiomia 


2 
3 
1 
7 

8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 


1                                                                   1 

1     VALUE  OF  CHVRCH     1 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARflONAOES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

$3,245 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

,  Value  of 
parsonages 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Nimiber 
ofofhoers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

23 

22 

22 

78 

480 

12 

"      "  805^ 

•■•>->•••• 

12 

12 

40 

254 

5 
3 
2 
2 

4 

355 

175 

200 

75 

850 

150 

50 

650 

i 

6 
3 
2 

1 

4 

6 
3 
2 
1 

4 

19 

13 

5 

3 

20 

140 

1 

70 

30 

14 

96 

1 
1 
2 

t 

i'           1 

3                 3 

6 
14 

20 

78 

1 

4 

590 

15 
550 

3 

3  1             10 

75 

1 
2 

..........  .......... 

1 

, 

.•••••••••••■■ 

2 

2                 6 

50 

1 

, 

1 

;::::;::;::;i::;;:;:;:; 

( 

1 

25 

1 

1 

1             1  :           4 

25 

1 

1 

1 

2 

950 
750 

•  •     .  •  • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

38 

1 

.    :  L  _ 

lov  1 

..•••     ••••• 

1 

1                 3 

30 

jl 

1 
1 

266- 

••••••••••• 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
3 

8 

50 

'  "*    i 

15 

1                                        1 

■ 

1 

, 

1 

'   " " '  1         ' ,   " 

' 

1                            _    1 

::      1 

1 

50 

' 

i  1           11           3 

15 

1 

1 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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CHRISTIAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  ZION. 


HISTORY. 

John  Alexander  Dowie  was  bom  in  1847  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  In  1860  he  Kent  with  his  parents 
to  AustraUa,  where  he  received  a  thorough  business 
training.  In  1869  he  entered  Edinburgh  University, 
studying  theology,  poUtical  science,  and  the  classics. 
In  1871  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  at  Alma,  near  Adelaide,  AustraUa,  and  subse- 
quently held  pastorates  at  Sydney,  where  he  was  active 
in  politics  and  temperance  work.  In  1882  he  estab- 
lished at'  Melbourne  a  large  independent  church. 
While  at  Melbom'ne  he  became  a  firm  believer  in  divine 
healing  through  the  power  of  prayer,  and  this  belief 
was  the  pivotal  pcgnt  of  his  subsequent  life.  While 
there  he  also  carried  on  an  antitobacco  and  antiliquor 
crusade. 

Mr.  Dowie  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1888,  and  spent 
the  next  two  years  on  the  Pacific  coast,  establishing 
branches  of  the  Divine  Healing  Association,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  supposed  to  retain  their  member- 
ship in  their  respective  churches.  From  1890  until 
1893,  with  Evanston,  111.,  as  his  headquarters,  he  held 
services  in  tents,  halls,  and  churches  in  many  parts  of 
this  country  and  Canada.  In  1893  a  Zion  Tabernacle 
was  erected  in  Chicago,  but  the  services  were  later 
transferred  to  the  Central  Music  Hall,  and  in  1895  to 
the  Auditorium  and  Central  Tabernacle. 

About  this  time  bitter  hostility  became  apparent 
between  the  medical  profession  and  the  clergy  on  the 
one  hand  and  Mr.  Dowie  on  the  other,  and  Mr.  Dowie 
was  arrested  a  number  of  times,  but  finally  succeeded 
in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  ordinance  under  which 
he  was  arrested.  In  the  early  part  of  1896  the  Chris- 
tian Catholic  Church  in  Zion  was  organized,  with  Mr. 
Dowie  as  general  overseer. 

Late  in  1899  Mr.  Dowie  claimed  to  be  the  ''Mes- 
senger of  the  Covenant.''  In  June,  1901,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  '^Elijah  the  Restorer;"  and  in  1904  that 
of  ''First  Apostle"  of  the  church.  In  1899  he  bought 
a  tract  of  6,500  acres  in  Lake  county.  111.,  where  a 
reUgio-industrial  community  was  established,  to  which 
the  name  of  "Zion  City"  was  given.  In  this  com- 
munity Mr.  Dowie  was  absolutely  supreme,  financially 
as  well  as  ecclesiastically. 

In  1906,  while  Mr.  Dowie  was  ill  in  Mexico,  a  revolt 
occurred  in  the  church,  led  by  Wilbm*  Glenn  Voliva, 
one  of  the  officers.  The  Zion  estate,  valued  at  about 
$10,000,000,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  by 
order  of  the  Federal  court.  Largely  as  a  result  of  his 
reverses,  Mr.  Dowie  died  the  following  year. 

John  A.  Lewis  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Dowie  in  his 
will  as  his  successor  and  trustee,  which  appointment 
has  been  recognized  by  the  courts. 


DOCTRINE. 

AppUcants  for  membership  in  the  Christian  CathoUc 
Church  are  required  to  believe  in  the  infallibiUty,  inspi- 
ration, and  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  to  repent 
of  their  sins  and  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation;  and  to 
make  good  profession  and  declare  that  they  know  in 
their  own  hearts  that  they  have  thus  repented,  are  truly 
trusting  Christ,  and  have  the  witness,  in  a  measure,  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  In  other  matters  individual  opinion 
is  allowed. 

The  church  claims  to  be  restoring  old  scriptural  doc- 
trines which  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  other  churches. 
It  teaches  that  disease  and  all  other  evils  are  caused, 
not  by  a  God  of  love,  but  by  Satan;  that  demoniacal 
possession  is  a  fact;  that  man  is  composed  of  spirit, 
soul,  and  body;  that  the  soul  is  that  mental  element 
which  man  has  in  common  with  beasts;  that  God  is 
the  Father  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the  spirit  alone  is 
immortal,  because  it  owes  its  origin  to  God  in  a  pecuUar 
sense ;  that  God  is  the  maker  of  the  soul  and  body,  but 
not  the  Father  of  them;  that  man's  will  is  free,  and 
his  problem  is  to  learn  God's  laws  and  willingly  obey 
them;  that  the  Atonement  of  Christ  provides  for  health 
and  healing  as  well  as  for  salvation ;  and  that  the  early 
second  Advent  of  Christ  should  be  looked  for. 

The  evangelical  denominations  are  regarded  as 
apostate,  but  so  far  as  they  are  preaching  the  gos- 
pel they  are  considered  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Participation  in  the  commimion  service  is 
open  to  all  Christians,  and  baptism  is  by  immersion. 
Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  physical  purity,  and  the 
use  of  pork,  oysters,  medicinal  drugs,  tobacco,  intox- 
icating liquors,  and  other  harmful  or  supposedly 
harmful  articles  of  consumption  is  not  tolerated  among 
the  church  members. 

POLITY. 

The  organization  includes  overseers,  who  have  the 
supervision  of  fields  of  labor  or  departments  of  work; 
elders,  who  are  the  heads  of  local  branches  or  stations; 
evangelists,  who  teach  and  hold  missions;  and  deacons 
and  deaconesses,  who  are  resident  in  the  local  branches. 
Women  are  eUgible  to  every  grade  of  office.  No 
immarried  man  may  hold  an  office  above  that  of 
deacon. 

In  Zion  City  worship  takes  up  most  of  the  spare 
time  of  the  people.  Beginning  at  9  o'clock  each 
morning,  everybody  spends  two  minutes  in  prayer  in 
whatever  place  he  happens  to  be.  Morning,  noon,  and 
night,  cottage  prayer  meetings  are  held  in  various 
homes,  and  public  Bible  readings  and  healing  meetings 
are  held  daily.  The  Sunday  services  in  the  large 
tabernacle  are  very  formal  and  ritualistic  in  char- 
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acter,  beginning  with  a  processional  sung  by  a  robed 
choir  of  more  than  500  voices.  The  "seventies''  and 
the  oflBcers,  robed  in  black,  follow  the  choir  in  the 
procession; 

WORK. 

The  propaganda  is  carried  on  largely  through  the 
publication  of  treatises  on  various  phases  of  the 
church's  doctrines  and  of  the  weekly  paper,  Leaves  of 
Healing,  containing  testimonials  of  cures  wrought  in 
the  church.  Denominational  literature  has  been 
printed  in  German,  French,  Danish,  Norwegian, 
Dutch,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.  The  church  has 
established  branches  all  over  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  Every  branch  has  an  organiza- 
tion of  **  seventies,"  which  works  gratuitously  in  house 
to  house  propaganda.  In  the  United  Kingdom  and 
in  various  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in 
Africa,  its  representatives  have  preached  their  '*  three- 
fold gospel  of  salvation,  healing,  and  holy  living." 


A  college,  a  preparatory  school,  and  a  '*  Ministerial 
Training  School"  have  been  established  in  Zion  City. 
In  1905  the  faculty  of  the  college  numbered  75  and  the 
student  body,  2,136. 

STATISTICS, 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this 
table,  the  denomination  has  17  organizations,  located 
in  10  states. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
5,865;  of  these,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  halls, 
etc.,  are  used  for  worship  by  all  of  the  17  organizations. 
No  church  property  or  Sunday  schools  are  reported. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  35. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMITNICANTS  OR  ] 

MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

! 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

1 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

1 
: 

Female. 

^ 

1 

Church     Halls, 
edifices.  <    etc. 

•  1 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Tot&l  for  ddnominatioD 

17 

17 

5,865 

17 

2.330 

3,535 

\ 17 

• 

North  Atlantic  division 

2 

2 

190 

2 

70 

120 

2 

1 

M  Affifaohtiwtts 

1 
1 

12 

1 
1 

12 

40 
150 

6,420 

1 

1 

12 

£0 
50 

2,155 

100 
3,265 

1 
1 

12 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 

1 

Ohio 

2                   2 
1                   1 

320 

70 

4,880 

♦                20 

90 

40 

255 

2 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 

3 

100 

20 

1.977 

8 

35 

15 

105 

220 
50 
2,903 
12 
55 
25 

150 

j             2 

• 

Indiana 

1 
4 

Illinois 

Michigan 

1 
3 

Wisconsin 

3 
1 

3 

;       3 

1 

.1 

1 

Minnesota 

1 

Western  division 

■ 

3 

1 

Washlncton 

1  1 

2  2 

35 
220 

1 
2 

15 

90 

10 
130 

1 
2 

1 

California 



1 

! 

.......... 

CHRISTIAN  ISRAELITE  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


The  Christian  Israelite  Church  traces  its  origin  to 
John  Wroe,  of  BowUng,  Yorkshire,  England,  who  was 
bom  in  1782,  and  was  baptized  and  registered  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  Feehng  himself  led  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  receive  and  give  forth  laws  and  commands, 
he  organized  the  Christian  Israelite  Church,  in  1822, 
at  Ashton,  England,  for  the  ingathering  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  According  to  his  beUef,  the  Hebrews 
of  to-day  constitute  2  tribes,  while  the  ten  lost  tribes 
are  scattered  amongst  all  creeds  and  nations.  Rep- 
resentatives of  this  church  came  to  this  country, 
and  in  1844  started  a  branch  in  New  York  citv.     A 


few  years  later  John  L.  Bishop,  a  preacher,  came  and 
organized  a  church,  including  members  from  many 
nationahties. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrinal  basis  is  the  reestabhshment  of  the 
laws  given  to  Moses,  by  the  observance  of  which  men 
will  be  made  immortal  and  their  mortal  bodies  will 
never  see  death.  It  is  further  taught  that  all  man- 
kind without  exception  will  be  saved,  but  that  there 
are  degrees  of  blessing,  the  highest  being  attained  by 
those  whose  bodies  by  obedience  become  immortal; 
and  the  lowest,  by  those  who  have  died  unrepentant. 
The  condition  of  church  membership  is  subscription 
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to  *'the  four  books  of  Moses  and  the  four  books  of 
the  gospel." 

In  accordance  with  the  Levitical  law,  the  members 
do  not  cut  either  hair  or  beard.  They  are  also  opposed 
to  all  pictures  and  images,  and  to  profuse  ornamenta- 
tion. On  the  basis  of  certain  passages  in  the  gospels, 
they  avoid  all  prayers  save  the  occasional  use  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

POLITY. 

The  individual  organizations  are  absolutely  inde- 
pendent. There  are  local  and  traveling  preachers, 
but  no  ordained  ministry.  A  judge  presides  over  each 
local  society,  and  all  oflBcers  and  readers  are  elected  by 
the  members. 

Both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Sabbaths  are  ob- 
served, and  services  are  held.  On  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath there  is  private  worship  in  the  morning,  an  out- 


door service  in  the  afternoon,  and  pubhc  service  in 
the  evening. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow,  and  show  5  organiza- 
tions, in  as  many  different  states. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  78;  of  these,  about  58  per  cent  are  males 
and  42  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  1  church  edifice  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  120;  church  property  valued  at  $30,150, 
with  no  indebtedness;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
4  organizations ;  and  1  Sunday  school  with  2  officers 
and  teachers  and  12  scholars. 

This  denomination  has  no  regular  ministry  and 
was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


» 

1 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 

1 
1 

PLACES  OF  WOBSHIP. 

STATE. 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zation^ 
reporting. 

Total 

numt>er 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

>  Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 
Number 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

1 

I 
Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Number    q^«_- 

zaUons    ^PfSJ^ 
reporUng.  ^P^^^- 

Total  for  denomination 

5 

5 

78 

5 

45 

33 

1 

4 

1 

1               120 

*      1                                   **(W 

iNorth  AU^ntln  division 

2 

2 

49 

2 

28 

21 

1 

1 

1 

1  i              120 

New  York 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

3 

24 
25 

29 

1 
1 

3 

12 
16 

17 

12 
9 

12 

1    

1 

1                120 

New  Jersey 

1 

North  Central  division 

3 

Indiana 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

6 
5 

18 

1 

1 
1 

5 
5 

7 

li 

1 

1 
1 

Ullnois 

Mlchlfou] 

11 

: 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


k* 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

5 

,     VALUE  OF  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

1 

Number 
of  organ  i-      Value 

zations  1  reported.  , 
Ireporting.l 

2  !       $30, 150 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number'  Number 
oforgani-  of  Sunday 

zations      schools 
reporting,  reported. 

1 

Number 
ofoflScers 

and 
teachers. 

2 

Number 

of 
sdiolars. 

Total  for  denomination 

1 

1 

12 

North  Atlantic  division - 

2 

2           30,150 

1 

1 

2 

12 

New  York. . 

1 
1 

3 

1            30,000 
1                 150 

1 

New  Jersey 

1 

1 

2 

12 

North  Central  division 





Indiana « 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
i 

Illinois 

1 

Michigan r , 

1 

•     •          ••••••••• 

1 
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CHRISTIAN  UNION. 


HISTORY. 


The  churches  forming  the  denomination  called  the 
"Christian  Union''  trace  their  origin  to  the  movement, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  a  larger 
liberty  in  religious  thought,  a  greater  freedom  from 
ecclesiastical  domination,  and  a  closer  affiliation  of 
men  and  women  of  different  creeds  and  lines  of  belief. 
At  that  time  a  number  of  organizations  arose,  most  of 
them  having  little  connection  with  each  other,  and 
among  these  was  the  Evangelical  Christian  Union, 
consisting  of  seven  congregations  in  Monroe  county, 
Ind.,  gathered,  in  1857,  by  the  Rev.  Eli  P.  Farmer. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Mr.  Farmer  entered 
the  army  as  chaplain,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  members  of  these  churches  enlisted  as  volunteers, 
with  the  result  that  the  organization  was  practically 
broken  up. 

Meanwhile  the  intensity  of  political  strife  became 
manifest  in  bitter  political  preaching,  and  the  war 
spirit  entered  into  the  chm'ch  services  to  such  a  degree 
that  many  ministers  and  laymen  who  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  presentation  of  such  questions  from  the 
pulpit  withdrew  from  the  different  denominations. 
Others  again,  who  had  refused  to  indorse  the  war  and 
countenance  what  they  deemed  ''an  xmwarrantable 
meddling  both  North  and  South,  which  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  great  injustice  and  insane  haste  on  the 
part  of  the  extreme  leaders  of  both  sections,"  were 
either  expelled  from  the  chm-ches  or  socially  ostra- 
cized, and  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  impa- 
tient under  the  restrictions  of  ecclesiastical  rule. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Given,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  began  to 
give  expression  to  the  sentiment  of  these  people 
through  his  paper,  the  Christian  Witness,  and  finally 
a  call  was  issued  for  a  convention  to  be  held  by  those 
favorable  to  ''forming  a  new  church  organization"  on 
broader  lines  than  those  of  the  already  existing 
denominations,  and  free  from  political  bias  and 
ecclesiastical  domination.  This  convention  met  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  February  3,  1863,  and  the  following 
declaration  was  adopted: 

Having  a  deeire  for  a  more  perfect  fellowship  in  Christ  and  a  more 
satisfactory  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  religious  edification  and 
comfort,  we  do  solenmly  form  ourselves  into  a  religious  society 
under  the  style  of  "The  Christian  Union,"  in  which  we  avow  our 
true  and  hearty  faith  in  the  received  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  do  pledge  ourselves  "through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  us"  to  "keep  and  observe  all  things  whatsoever  He 
hath  commanded  us." 

The  next  year,  in  1864,  a  general  convention  was 
held  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  attended  by  delegates  from 
various  states,  at  which  the  action  of  the  former  con- 


vention was  reaffirmed,  and  a  summary  of  principles 
was  adopted  as  follows:  (1)  The  oneness  of  the  Church 
of  Christ;  (2)  Christ  the  only  head;  (3)  the  Bible 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  (4)  good  fruits  the 
only  condition  of  fellowship;  (5)  Christian  union 
without  controversy;  (6)  each  local  church  self- 
governing;  (7)  political  preaching  discountenanced. 

The  movement  spread  rapidly.  Among  the  leaders 
were  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Given,  the  Rev,  J.  V.  B.  Flack,  and 
the  Rev.  Ira  Norris.  The  Rev.  Eli  P.  Farmer,  on  his 
return  from  the  army,  also  joined  the  movement,  and 
remained  in  active  connection  with  it  till  his  death  in 
1878. 

The  local  organizations  now  differ  somewhat  in 
name.  Most  of  those  in  the  middle  West,  where  the 
movement  began,  use  the  original  name,  the  "Christian 
Union,''  for  both  local  and  general  organizations;  but 
many  of  those  farther  west  call  the  local  organization 
the  ''Church  of  Christ,"  or  the  ** Church  of  Christ  in 
Christian  Union,''  and  the  general  organization,  the 
'^Churches  of  Christ  in  Christian  Union."  While  differing 
somewhat  in  name,  these  several  oi^anizations  affiliate, 
and  recognize  one  another  as  parts  of  the  same  general 
movement,  while  the  general  council  in  all  the  states 
is  known  as  the  *' General  Coimcil  of  Christian  Union." 

DOCTRINE. 

Apart  from  the  brief  summary  already  given,  the 
Christian  Union  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  system 
of  doctrine.  Its  members  believe  in  the  generally 
accepted  doctrines  of  evangelical  Christians,  making  no 
distinction,  however,  between  Arminian  and  Calvinist. 
They  require  no  special  creed,  but  say,  as  did  the  Apostle 
Paul:  *'Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind."  Each  individual  thus  has  the  right  to  his  own 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  on  admission  to 
membership  is  expected  only  to  make  public  confession 
of  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  state  his  acceptance  of  the 
Bible  as  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  and  give  his 
promise  to  study  it  and  follow  its  teaching  as  it  inter- 
prets itself  to  him.  If  the  congregation  wishes,  a  vote 
may  be  taken  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant; 
usually,  however,  unless  objection  is  raised,  the  can- 
didate is  at  once  received,  or  declared  admitted,  by  the 
minister,  and  is  welcomed  into  full  fellowship  upon  his 
comphance  with  the  above  requirements. 

The  Lord's  Supper,  baptism,  and,  in  rare  cases,  foot- 
washing,  are  observed;  but  none  of  these  is  required. 
In  each  case  the  mode  of  baptism  is  that  which  the 
candidate  decides  to  be  scriptural.  The  ordination  of 
ministers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  annual  councils,  and 
follows  recommendation  from  the  local  organization 
of  which  the  candidate  is  a  member.  There  are  no 
orders  or  ranks,  all  being  on  an  equality. 
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POLITY. 

The  local  church  or  congregation  is  absolutely  self- 
governing.  For  purposes  of  fellowship,  however,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  pertains  to  the 
general  movement  in  their  territory,  various  coimcils 
have  been  organized  which  meet  annually.  Of  these 
councils,  there  are  four  classes — charge,  district,  state, 
and  general. 

WORK. 

The  denomination  as  such  carries  on  no  mission 
work,  the  members  giving  to  causes  with  which  they 
come  into  closest  contact.  Home  mission  boards  are 
maintained  in  the  various  councils  to  look  after  the 
general  interests  of  the  denomination  in  their  territory, 
and  during  1906  about  $2,000  was  contributed  for  such 
work.  No  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on 
directly,  although  contributions  are  made  by  churches 
to  the  work  of  other  religious  bodies. 

No  denominational  schools  exist.  Simday  schools, 
however,  are  maintained,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
Christian  Endeavor  societies,  but  exact  figures  are  not 
available. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  217  organizations,  contained  in  9  councils.  They 
are  located  in  10  states,  the  great  majority  of  them, 
189,  being  in  the  North  Central  division.  Ohio  leads 
with  118  organizations. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
13,905;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  196  or- 
ganizations, about  43  per  cent  are  males  and  57  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  188  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  61,566;  church  property  valued  at 
$299,250,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $5,288;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  16  organiza- 
tions; and  3  parsonages  valued  at  $2,200.  There  are 
169  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  1,514  officers  and 
teachers  and  9,234  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  295.    The  number  of  licentiates  is  not  known. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  77  organizations  and  4,309  commu- 
nicants, but  an  increase  of  $64,800  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

217 

216 

13,905 

196 

5,626             7,406 

188 

16 

188 

1 
187           61.566 

North  Central  division 

189 

188 

12,982 

173 

5,317 

7,022 

172 

9             172 

171 

56,716 

Ohio 

118 

117 
15 

4 
15 
33 

4 

23 

8,184 

1,488 

123 

655 

2,433 

99 

733 

110 
15 

1 

13 
30 

4 

21 

3, 415               4. 4Q1 

110 
15 

1 

14 
31 

1 

4 

2 

3 

7 

110 
15 

1 

14 
31 

1 

13 

110 
15 

1 

13 
31 

1 

13 

35,951 

Indiana 

15 
4 

16 
33 

4 

23 

665 

8 

205 

981 

43 

290 

823 
22 

315 

1,315 

56 

5.215 

Illinois 

300 

Iowa 

3,800 

Missouri 

11,400 

Kansas 

50 

South  Central  division 

1 
358   1              13 

3,900 

Kentucky 

5 

1 
17 

5 

5 

1 

17 

5 

139 

53 

541 

190 

5 

1 

15 

2 

60 

21 

209 

19 

79  ,                3 

32                  1 

247  1                fl 

1 
6' 

3 

1 
9 

3 

1 
0 

950 

Tennes!fee 

50 

Oklahoma  i 

2.900 

Western  division 

2fi 

1 

3 

3                 3               950 

Colorado 

5 

• 

5 

190 

2 

19 

26  ll               ^ 

3                 3 

950 

1 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


_' 

1 

Total 
ninnber  i 
of  organ!-: 
cations. 

VALUE  or  CHT7BCH 
PROPERTY. 

'      DEBT  ON  CHURCH 

PROPERTY. 

1 

1 

PARSONAGES. 

1 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

1 

STATE. 

1  Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Ninnber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Nimiber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number    Number 

oforgani-  of  Sunday 

zations      schools 

reporting  J  reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Numbe 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  dftn<«fifi|Tiatlon 

217 

185        1209,250 

13 

15.288  * 

3 

12,200 

168 

IflO 

1,514 

9,234 

Ncith  CAntriU  dlyifri^fi 

189  ! 

169 

285,450 

12 

5,128  ' 

3 

2,200 

1           154 

154 

1,416 

8,311 

Ohk) 

118  1 
15 

4 
15 
33 

4 

23 

108           144.500 

7 

4,510 

3 

2,200 

101 
11 

1 

11 
27 

3 

10 

101 
11 

1 

11 
27 

3 

11 

992 

113 

4 

83 
203 

21 

68 

5,630 
500 

Indiana 

15 
1 

14 

30 

1 

13 

86,500 

1,000 

13,200 

40,100 

150 

8,600 

Tllf  noiff .     . 

••*■•••••• 

........... .^^  

50 

Iowa 

. 

562 

Mlnmini . . , 

4 
1 

1 

600 
18 

160 

1,449 

Kansas 

120 

SonUi  Centra]  division 

1 
1 

1 

743 

Kentocky 

5                  3 

2.300 

100 

6,200 

5,200 

II 

1 

Tennwwofi ,     . , .  .  

1 
17 

5 

1 
9 

3 

.! 

1 

Okiahomn » 

1 

160 

1 

1 

10 
4 

11 

4 

68 
30 

743 

Western  division 

1 

1 

1 

180 

"   1 

1 

Colorado , 

5    >               3 

5,200 

1 

4l                4 

30 

180 

■ 

• 

1 

- 

I  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  COUNCILS:  1906. 


COUNCIL. 


Total  for  denomination 

Colorado 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa T 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee 

Missouri 

North  Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South  Ohio 


Total 

number 

ofoi^ani- 

zations. 


217 


5 
4 

12 

15 

6 

37 
60 
17 
61 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 

oforeani- 

zatlons 

reporting. 


216 


5 
4 

12 

15 

6 

37 
59 
17 
61 


Total 

number 

reported. 


13,905 


190 
123 
1,212 
655 
192 

2,532 

3,775 

541 

4,685 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Male. 


196 


5,626 


2 
1 

12 

13 

6 

34 
56 
15 
57 


19 

8 

537 

205 

81 

1,024 

1,613 

209 

1,930 


Female. 


7,406 


26 

22 

675 

315 

111 

1,371 

2,069 

247 

2,570 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


188 


3 
1 

12 

14 

4 

32 

55 

9 

58 


Halls, 
etc. 


16 


5 
2 
6 
2 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


188 


3 
1 

12 

14 

4 

32 

55 

9 

58 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


187 


8 
1 

12 

13 

4 

32 
55 

9 

58 


61,566 


950 

300 

4,066 

3,800 

1,000 

11,450 

17,091 

2.900 

20,010 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  COUNCILS:  1906. 


couNcn.. 


Total  for  denomination. 


Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 


Missouri.... 
North  Ohio. 
Oldahoma.. 
South  Ohio. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


217 


5 
4 

12 

15 

6 

37 
60 
17 
61 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


185 


3 
1 

12 

14 

4 

31 

55 

9 

56 


Value 
reported. 


$299,250 


5,200 

1,000 

82,400 

13,200 

2,400 

40,250 

80,260 

6.200 

68,360 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


13 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$5,288 


5 
4 

1 
3 


618 
3,230 

160 
1,280 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


$2,200 


1,500 


700 


168 


4 

1 

8 

11 


30 
52 
10 
52 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


169 


4 

1 

8 

11 


30 
52 
11 
52 


1,514 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


9,234 


30 

4 

83 

83 


224 

550 

68 

472 


180 

60 

320 

662 


1,560 

3,019 

743 

2,791 
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CHRISTIANS  (CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION). 


HISTORY. 

The  period  following  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
characterized  by  a  general  spiritual  declension.  This 
again  was  succeeded  by  a  revival  period  during  which, 
especially  in  what  were  then  the  western  and  southern 
sections,  denominational  lines  were  frequently  ignored, 
and  members  of  different  churches  united  both  in 
evangelistic  and  sacramental  services.  In  some  cases 
there  were  efforts  to  enforce  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
which  resulted  in  revolt,  while  in  others  entirely  in- 
dependent movements  were  started,  not  so  much 
antagonistic  to,  as  independent  of,  ecclesiastical 
organization. 

The  pioneer  in  this  movement  was  the  Rev.  James 
O'Kelley,  a  Methodist  minister  in  Virginia.  He  op- 
posed very  earnestly  the  development  of  the  super- 
intendency  into  an  episcopacy,  especially  so  far  as  it 
gave  the  bishops  absolute  power  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointments to  charges.  He  presented  his  cause  in 
the  general  conference  and  elsewhere,  but  failed  to 
bring  about  the  change  he  desired,  and  in  1792,  with 
a  nxmiber  of  others,  withdrew  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  A  little  later  they  organized  under 
the  name  of  ''Republican  Methodists,''  but  in  1794 
resolved  to  be  known  as  "Christians''  only,  taking 
the  Bible  as  their  guide  and  discipline,  and  accepting 
no  test  of  church  fellowship  other  than  Christian 
character. 

A  little  later  a  similar  movement  arose  among  the 
Baptists  of  New  England.  Dr.  Abner  Jones,  of  Ver- 
mont, became  convinced  that  "sectarian  names  and 
hiunan  creeds  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  true 
piety  alone,  and  not  the  externals  of  it,  should  be  made 
the  test  of  Christian  fellowship  and  communion."  On 
this  basis  he  organized  a  church  at  Lyndon,  Vt.,  in 
1800.  He  was  soon  joined  by  Elias  Smith,  a  Baptist 
minister  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  by  many  others. 

In  1800  the  "  Great  Revival, "  as  it  came  to  be  known, 
was  started  in  the  Cumberland  valley  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.^  It  was  confined  to  no  denomination, 
and  in  the  preaching  no  attention  was  given  to  the 
doctrines  which  had  divided  the  churches.  In  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  especially,  this  seeming  neglect 
of  fundamental  doctrines  was  viewed  with  concern, 
and  resulted  in  charges  being  preferred  against  two 
ministers,  Richard  McNemar  and  John  Thompson,  for 
preaching  doctrines  contrary  to  the  confession  of  faith. 
As  a  consequence,  these  men,  with  three  others — 
John  Dunlavy,  Robert  Marshall,  and  Barton  W. 
Stone — withdrew  from  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  and,  in 
1803,  organized  the  Springfield  Presbytery.  Shortly 
afterwards  this  body  was  dissolved,  and  its  members 
kdopted  practically  the  same  position  as  that  held  by 

*  See  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  page  529. 


James  O'Kelley  in  the  South  and  by  Abner  Jones  in 
New  England. 

General  meetings,  the  first  step  toward  organiza- 
tion, were  held  in  New  England  as  early  as  1809,  but 
it  was  not  until  1819  that  the  first  General  Conference 
met  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  the  call  of  Frederick 
Plummer,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Edward  B.  Rollings,  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  conference  met  again  at  Wind- 
ham, Conn.,  in  1820,  and  regularly  until  1832,  when  it 
was  dissolved;  but  the  following  year,  by  the  action 
of  several  conferences,  a  general  convention  was  or- 
ganized. In  1834,  by  direction  of  the  convention, 
the  Christian  General  Book  Association  was  formed, 
and  thereafter  met  once  in  four  years  in  connection 
with  the  convention,  the  same  persons  being  delegates 
to  both  bodies.  This  form  of  organization  continued 
until  after  1860,  when  the  two  bodies  became  en- 
tirely separate.  In  1886  the  general  convention,  then 
called  the  "  American  Christian  Convention,' '  and  the 
publication  board,  then  called  the  ''Christian  Pub- 
lishing Association, '*  were  again  made  identical  in 
membership. 

In  the  year  1829  Alexander  Campbell  and  his  fol- 
lowers separated  from  the  Baptists  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio.*  Their  teaching  spread  rapidly  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  1832  Barton  W.  Stone,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  original  leaders  of  the  Christians  in 
that  section,  united  with  them,  on  the  condition  that 
the  Bible  alone  should  be  the  basis  of  the  union.  A 
large  number  of  the  Christians  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
followed  Mr.  Stone  in  this  action,  but  even  in  these 
states  the  greater  part  remained  with  the  original 
body,  while  the  eastern  and  southern  churches  were 
not  affected.  Out  of  this  movement,  however,  some 
confusion  of  names  has  arisen,  since  many  of  the 
churches  of  the  Disciples  are  still  known  as  "Christian 
churches.'* 

In  1854,  on  account  of  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
condenming  slavery,  the  southern  delegates  to  the 
general  convention  withdrew  and  formed  a  separate 
organization,  which  continued  until  1890,  when  the 
delegates  from  the  South  resumed  their  seats  in  the 
convention. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  first  churches  of  the 
Christian  Connection  were  organized  continue  to 
characterize  the  denomination.  No  general  organiza- 
tion has  ventured  to  set  forth  any  *' creed"  or  state- 
ment of  doctrine  other  than  the  Bible  itself.  Christian 
character  is  the  only  test  of  church  fellowship,  and, 
while  their  interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
is  generally  in  accord  with  that  of  most  evangelical 
denominations,  they  do  not  bar  any  follower  of  Christ 

'  See  Disciples  of  Christ,  page  237. 
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from  membership  because  of  difference  in  theological 
beUef.  This  same  liberty  extends  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  church.  Baptism  is  not  made  a  requisite  to 
membership,  although  it  is  often  urged  upon  believers 
as  a  duty.  While  immersion  is  generally  practiced, 
no  one  mode  is  insisted  upon.  The  churches  practice 
open  communion  and  labor  to  promote  the  spirit  of 
unity  among  all  Christians. 

POLITY. 

The  general  polity  of  the  denomination  is  congrega- 
tional, and  each  local  church  is  independent  in  its  or- 
ganization, but  at  a  very  early  period  conferences 
were  organized  which  admitted  ministers  to  member- 
ship, and  in  which  the  churches  were  represented  by 
lay  delegates.  These  conferences  at  first  were  advisory 
only,  but  have  largely  developed  into  administrative 
bodies.  They  have  the  oversight  of  the  ministry,  but 
do  not  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  churches. 
Ordination  of  ministers  is  usually  by  action  of  the  con- 
ference, often  upon  request  of  some  church.  Churches 
and  ministers  are  expected  to  report  annually  to  the 
conference,  and  to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  its  recom- 
mendations. Besides  the  local  conferences,  there  are 
a  number  of  state  conferences  and  associations  for  ad- 
ministrative work.  Nearly  all  these  bodies  are  in- 
corporated, and  hold  property  for  denominational  use, 
sometimes  holding  in  trust  the  property  of  local 
churches. 

Xhe  American  Christian  Convention,  ^dth  its  two 
incorporated  departments,  the  Mission  Board  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  Publishing  Associa- 
tion, is  primarily  the  agent  of  the  churches  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  general  work,  but  its  sessions  are  occa- 
sions for  the  consideration  of  topics  affecting  church 
life  and  for  ecclesiastical  fellowship.  The  membership 
includes  delegates  from  the  several  local  conferences, 
each  conference  being  entitled  to  1  ministerial  and 
1  lay  delegate  for  each  700  members  of  the  churches 
within  it;  the  presidents  of  the  conferences,  state  asso- 
ciations, or  district  conventions;  the  presidents  of  the 
colleges  controlled  by  the  denomination;  and  the  offi- 
cers chosen  at  the  previous  session.  It  has  depart- 
ments of  foreign  missions,  home  missions,  education, 
publishing,  Sunday  school.  Christian  Endeavor,  and 
finance,  together  with  the  societies  or  organizations 
auxiliary  to  the  convention  or  its  departments.  It 
elects  a  secretary  of  each  department,  and  these  secre- 
taries, with  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
convention,  constitute  an  executive  board,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  carry  out  the  measures  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion, and  to  act  as  a  board  of  trustees  to  conduct  its 
corporate  interests  and  manage  its  property. 


WORK. 

The  Mission  Board  of  the  convention  consists  of  9 
members,  including  2  mission  secretaries,  all  elected  by 
the  convention.  In  the  home  field,  assistance  is  given 
to  needy  churches,  and  missionaries  are  employed  in 
the  newly  settled  sections.  In  1906  such  churches  in 
16  cities  and  towns  were  assisted,  and  frontier  work 
was  carried  on  in  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Colorado, 
and  Washington,  25  missionaries  being  employed.  In 
addition,  during  the  quadrennium  1902-1906,  churches 
were  built  or  dedicated  at  14  points  and  a  new  con- 
ference was  organized  in  North  Dakota.  The  board 
holds  missionary  conferences,  rallies,  and  institutes; 
publishes  missionary  literature ;  and  in  other  ways  pro- 
motes missionary  interests  throughout  the  conferences 
and  local  churches.  The  total  amount  raised  for  home 
missions  and  church  extension  during  the  quadren- 
nium 1902-1906  was  $25,597,  of  which  about  $10,000 
is  estimated  to  have  been  raised  in  1906. 

Foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  Japan,  with 
headquarters  at  Tokyo,  and  in  Porto  Rico,  with  head- 
quarters at  Ponce.  The  churches  in  Japan  are  organ- 
ized in  a  conference  independent  of  any  control  by  the 
denomination  in  the  United  States.  A  corporation 
effected  by  the  missionaries  under  the  laws  of  Japan 
holds,  for  the  Alission  Board,  the  greater  part  of  the 
property,  which  is  valued  at  $11,450,  while  one  church 
is  held  by  local  trustees.  The  reports  for  1906  show, 
for  both  fields,  6  stations  occupied  by  14  missionaries, 
with  the  assistance  of  21  native  helpers;  15  churches 
with  688  members;  and  2  schools,  one  a  Bible  training 
school  at  Tokyo,  the  other  a  girls'  school  at  Utsuno- 
miya,  each  with  6  pupils.  There  are  also  in  Porto  Rico 
10  Sundav  schools  with  325  members.  The  entire 
property  in  both  missions  is  valued  at  $14,950,  and 
$13,879  was  contributed  for  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

There  are  two  women ^s  boards,  one  for  home  and 
one  for  foreign  missions,  which  cooperate  with  the  Mis- 
sion Board  in  raising  funds. 

The  receipts  of  the  Mission  Board,  by  quadrenniums, 
since  1886,  have  advanced  steadily  from  $29,579  in 
1886-1890  to  $84,228  in  1902-1906. 

Under  the  control  of  the  denomination  or  affiliated 
ynth  it  are  9  institutes  and  colleges,  2  (1  colored)  iii 
North  Carolina,  2  in  Ohio,  and  1  each  in  New  York, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Kansas.  Reports  for 
1906  show  about  1,000  students;  70  instructors;  an- 
nual expenditures,  $50,000,  of  which  about  $5,000  was 
contributed  by  churches  or  individuals;  total  endow- 
ment, $425,000;  and  property  valued  at  $750,000. 

A  home  for  aged  Christian  ministers  is  maintained 
at  Castile,  N.  Y.,  and  an  orphanage  at  Elon  College, 
N.  C.     The  property  of  these  institutions  is  valued  at 
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$20,000,  and  their  endowment  at  $10,000.  In  1906 
there  were  275  young  people's  societies  with  7,000 
members. 

The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  the  denominational 
organ,  was  founded  by  Elias  Smith,  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  in  1808,  and  is  the  oldest  reUgious  newspaper  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  now  published  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
by  the  Christian  Publishing  Association,  which  also 
issues  the  Sunday  school  Uterature.  The  association 
furnishes  offices  for  the  denominational  societies  in  its 
building  at  Dayton,  and  the  Christian  Missionary,  the 
organ  of  the  Mission  Board,  is  also  issued  there.  The 
value  of  the  plant  is  estimated  at  $85,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  conferences  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  1,379 
organizations,  contained  in  70  conferences,  located 
in  30  states.     Of  these  organizations,  more  than  one- 


half  are  in  the  North  Central  division,  Ohio  leading 
with  260,  followed  by  Indiana  with  228. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
110,117;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1,221 
organizations,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  1,253  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  383,893,  as  reported  by  1,221  organ- 
izations; church  property  valued  at  $2,740,322,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $101,561 ;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  85  organizations;  and  160 
parsonages  valued  at  $256,350.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  1,136  organizations,  number  1,149,  with 
10,510  officers  and  teachers  and  72,963  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  this  denomi- 
nation is  1,011,  and  the  number  of  licentiates  is  159. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  in  which  the 
Christians  were  shown  as  2  separate  bodies — "Chris- 
tians (Christian  Connection)"  and  " Christian  Church 
(South)*' — these  figures  show  a  decrease  of  45  organ- 
izations, but  an  increase  of  6,395  communicants  and 
$965,120  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1 

COmiUNICANTS  OR 

MEMBERS. 

1 

1 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

1 

j  Number 

ofonani- 

cations 

reporting. 

1 
t 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
1     church  edlfloes. 

i 
1 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

;  Church 
edifices. 

1 
1 

HaUs, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

1,379 

1,354 

110,117 

1,221 

40,740 

60,022 

1,238 

85 

1,253 

1,221 

383.8Q3 

North  Atlantic  division 

256 

255 

17,682 

236 

6,243 

10,354 

246 

6 

249 

243 

68,267 

Maine 

34 
19 

5 
27 

7 

2 
86 
13 
63  1 

297 

33 

27 
7 
2 
86 
13 
63 

295 

2,210 

1,303 

266 

2,114 

769 

103 

5,492 

1,406 

4,019 

25,591 

32 

19 

5 

25 

6 

1 

75 
12 
61 

285 

918 
454 

103 

619 

282 

36 

1,865 
389 

1,587 

10,544 

1,276 
849 
163 

1,233 

467 

37 

3,216 
757 

2,356 

14,400 

32 

19 

5 

27 

7 

2 

82 

13 

,             59 

276 

1 

i" 

4* 

13 

34 

19 

5 

27 

7 

2 

83 

13 

59 

278 

32 

19 

5 

26 

7 

2 

82 

13 

57 

274 

7,805 

New  Hampshire 

4,700 

Vermont.  T 

1,325 

Massachusetts 

8,550 

Rhode  Island 

2,050 

Connecticut 

300 

New  York 

19,507 

New  Jersey 

3,700 

Pennj^ylvania . .  

20,240 

South  Atlantic  division 

80,289 

\ 

Maryland 

1 

74 

21 

192 

740 

1 

74 

21 

190 

9 

720 

51 

8,266 

708 

15,909 

657 

62,330 

1 

70 

20 

185 

9 

648 

27 
3,281 

300 
6,673 

263 

22,712 

24 
4,726 

381 
8,875 

394 

33,631 

1 

70 

10 

186 

9 

669 

4 

6 
3 
........ 

38 

1 

70 

10 

188 

9 

678 

1 

70 

10 

184 

9 

657 

600 

Vlrgintft ,  , 

20,615 

W«t  Virginia 

2,850 

North  Carolina 

62,449 

Qeonria 

2,775 

North  Central  division 

211,407 

Ohio 

260 

228 

112 

18 

21 

41 

27 

5 

2 

26 

80 

247 

224 

112 

16 

21 

40 

27 

5 

2 

26 

78 

24,706 

21,397 

8,654 

1,018 

470 

3,568 

1,177 

137 

169 

1,034 

4,393 

223 

199 

105 

12 

19 

35 

24 

5 

2 

24 

47 

8,625 
8,002 
3,352 

323 

148 
1,337 

393 
63 
68 

401 

1,194 

13,089 

11,281 

5,018 

606 

272 

2,012 

645 

74 

101 

533 

1,575 

239 

223 

108 

16 

13 

38 

16 

2 

45 

6 

1 
3 

6' 

2 
8 
2 

1 
9 

27 

241 

229 

109 

16 

13 

38 

'E 

1 
13 

46 

236 

221 

101 

16 

78,449 

Indiana . 

73,775 

Illinois 

32,732 

Michigan 

3.900 

Wisconsin 

13            2!77i 

Iowa 

38 

16 

2 

1 

10,930 

Missouri 

4,525 

North  Dacota 

450 

Nebraska 

350 

Kansas.                                         , 

13            3.525 

South  Central  division 

45 

14,630 

^            -     1 

6.705 

Kentucky 

48 

25 

5 

2 

6 

46 

25 

5 

2 

6 

2,310 

1,890 

157 

36 

121 

21 
20 

4 
2 

5 

449 

658 

68 

19 

47 

580 

901 

77 

17 

62 

1             22 
22 

1 

1 

23 
4 

23 

22 

1 

22 

Alabama 

22            7,725 

Arkansas 

1               200 

Texas 

Western  division 

1              2             ' 

2 

2 

300 

1 

Montana 

1 
5 

I 
5 

18 
103 

1 
4 

U 
36 

7 
55 

1 

WA^hington . , 

1              2 

1 

2 

2 

900 

CHRISTIANS  (CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION). 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES.  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATS. 


Total  for  denomiiiatton 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

New  Hampfihiie 

Vennont 

Maasactitiaetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

Vlrnnia 

West  Virginia 

North  CaroUna 

OeoTfla 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indittoa 

mtnob 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

ITftinHiff 

Soath  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Aricansas 

Texas 

Western  division 

Montana 

Washington 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


1,370 


256 


84 

19 

5 

27 

7 

2 

86 

13 

63 

297 


1 

74 

21 

182 

9 

740 


1 
5 


VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


260 

228 

112 

18 

21 

41 

27 

5 

2 

26 

80 


48 

25 

5 

2 

6 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1,230 


240 


31 

10 

5 

25 
7 
2 
81 
13 
57 

282 


1 

71 

12 

180 

9 

673 


Value 
reported. 


$2,740,322 


240 

223 

100 

16 

14 

30 

16 

2 

1 

13 

42 


21 

20 

1 


063,010 


107,060 
88,000 
20,067 

285,600 

46,100 

3,600 

224,100 
76,000 

109,803 

424,095 


1,200 
203,425 

13,706 
104,315 

12,0fi0 

1,330,117 


540,625 

481,030 

147,125 

36,060 

11,175 

74,107 

17,850 

3,600 

1,500 

17,055 

20,000 


8,000 

11,800 

200 


1,600 


1,600 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTT. 


Number 

of  01 


lations 
reporting. 


Amoimt 

of  debt 

reported. 


07 

$101,561 

17 

84,105 

4 

2 

3,275 
8,000 

2 

16,050 

3 
2 
4 

35 


1 
8 
2 
23 
1 

44 


16 

17 

4 


1 
3 
1 
2 


2,700 
2,700 
1,380 

16,315 


500 

4,380 

535 

10,850 

50 

51,061 


33,305 

0,866 

760 


550 
4,520 
1,300 

700 


60 


60 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 

oforgani- 

fations 

reporting. 


160 


100 


10 
10 

2 
10 

1 

1 
44 

8 
14 

0 


4 

1 

51 


22 
10 
0 
4 
1 
4 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$256,350 


155,600 


16,600 

16,700 

1,200 

23,000 

2,500 

1,500 

50,500 

16,000 

17,700 

10,100 


14,500 


3,600 
1,000 

81,650 


44,100 
16,000 
8,950 
6,000 
1,000 
3,700 


1,000 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number    Number 

oforxanl-  of  Sunday 

zations      schools 

reporting;,  reported. 


1,136 


211 


26 
10 

3  i 
26 

7 

2 
71 
10 
47 

260 


1 

60 

13 

170 

7 

628 


230 

205 

04 

11 

15 

33 

16 

3 

1 

20 

34 


14 

16 

4 


1,140 


215 


1 
2 


28 

10 

3 

27 

7 

2 

72 

10 

47 

263 


1 

70 

13 

172 

7 

634 


233 

206 

07 

11 

15 

33 

16 

3 

1 

20 

84 


14 

16 

4 


1 
2 


Nimiber 
ofofltoers 

and 
teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


10,510 


2,250 


252 

206 

25 

415 

74 

13 

676 

163 

427 

1,804 


0 

627 

07 

1,020 

42 

6,236 


2,384 

2,065 

074 

122 

83 

204 

112 

20 

16 

166 

200 


84 
07 
10 


20 


5 
15 


72,068 


14,401 


1,401 
1,150 

lOO 
2,42» 

45ft 

94 

4,32» 

1,055 

3,204 

15,481 

50 
4,890 

656 
0,465 

420 

41,637 


17,213 

13,685 

5,661 

774 

470 

1,838 

763 

85 

141 

1,007 

1,346 


406 

736 
114 


08 


28 
75 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONTBRENCE. 


Total  for  denomination. 

Alabama 

Central  Illinois 

Central  Indiana 

Central  Iowa 

Central  Wisconsin 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

Eations. 


Des  Moines 

Eastern  Atlantic 

Eastern  Indiana 

Eastern  Kansas 

Eastern  North  Carolina. 


Eastern  Virginia 

Eel  River 

Erie 

Georgia  and  Alabama. 
Illinois  Christian 


Indiana  Miami  Reserve. 

Kentucky  Christian 

Kentuclcy  State 

Maine 

Merrimack 


Miami,  Ohio... 

Michigan 

Mount  Vernon. 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 


New  York  Central. . . 
New  York  Eastern. . 
New  York  Northern. 
New  York  Western.. 
North  Carolina 


North  Carolina  and  Virginia 

North  Missouri 

Northeastern  Ohio 

Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
Northern  Kansas 


Northern  Wisconsin 

Northwestern  Indiana 

Northwestern  Kansas 

Northwestern  North  Dakota. 
Northwestern  Ohio 


Ohio 

Ohio  Central. 
Ohio  Eastern. 
Ohio  Valley.. 
Osage 


Ozark 

Rays  Hill  and  Southern  Pennsylvania, 

Rho<le  Island  and  Massachus<Hts 

Richland  Tnion 

Rockingham 


Scioto  Valley 

Southern  Illinois. 
Southern  Indiana. 
Southern  Kansas. 
Southern  Ohio... 


Southern  Wabash 

Southwestern  Iowa 

Southwestern  West  Virginia. 

Tioga  Rivor 

Union 


Virginia  Valley  Central. 

West  Virginia 

Western  Arkansas 

Western  Illinois 

Western  Indiana 


Western  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana. 

Western  North  Carolina 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Western  Washington 

York  and  Cumt>erland 


1,379 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


23 

26 

11 

8 

6 

12 
24 
82 
6 
44 

41 
38 
15 
13 
15 

33 
28 
23 
21 
14 

54 
12 
21 
1 
22 

10 

46 

4 

9 

67 

30 

11 

2 

5 

8 

4 

31 

5 

6 

34 

19 

30 

29 

9 

8 

5 
28 
32 
11 
17 

7 

15 

5 

8 

36 

40 

16 

3 

24 

8 

28 
13 
5 
13 
43 

33 

7 

5 

10 


I  Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1.354 


Sex. 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Total      ' 

number    \ 
reported.   |  Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Male,     i    Female.    ^  ^^, 


110,117 


1,221         40,740 


60,022 


23 

1,669 

1              18 

591 

747  I 

26 

2,430 

1             25 

940 

1,433 

11 

971 

1             11 

502 

469  1 

8 

800 

1               7 

i            297 

475  , 

6 

124 

1               6 

39 

85 

11 

913 

1 

1               i 

301 

421  1 

23 

1,144 

23 

445 

699 

81 

7,502 

!              75 

2,750 

4,029 

6 

351 

5 

t            112 

159 

44 

3,518 

41 

,        1,481 

1,843 

41 

5,633 

'              37 

1        2,277 

3,097  , 

38 

3,973 

i             34 

1,461 

2,305 

15 

909 

1              15 

291 

618 

13 

914 

13 

349 

565 

15 

965 

i       '' 

405 

560  ' 

1 

32 

2,329 

1              21 

1            612 

1 
870  |. 

27 

1,523 

23 

532 

679  ' 

22 

982 

1 

5 

8  i 

20 

1,229 

'              19 

468 

745 

14 

848 

H 

327 

521 

1 

54 

7,951 

52 

2,798 

4,507   ! 

12 

884 

i               « 

273 

522  ' 

21 

1,581 

1              19 

516 

819  , 

1 

150 

1 

64 

86 

22 

2,057 

20 

1 

595 

1,166 

10 

7(M 

1              10 

253 

451  1 

46 

3,490 

40 

,        1,177 

2,025  1 

4 

215 

3 

1              77 

103  ,' 

9 

014 

I               7 

,            208 

360  ' 

67 

6,291 

'              67 

2,876 

1                   1 

3.415  ! 

30 

3,341 

30 

1,343 

1,998  l' 

11 

405 

11 

157 

248  / 

2 

110 

2 

44  , 

66    . 

5 

278 

5 

91 

187 

8 

324 

4 

142  , 

162  , 

4 

M 

4 

19 

45  ' 

31 

2,506 

30 

930 

1,515  . 

5 

122 

5 

47  , 

75 

6 

l.W 

6 

^*  1 

81  r 

34 

3,284 

33 

1,296  ' 

1 

1,891  . 

7 

368 

7 

146* 

222   ' 

29 

2,273 

28 

892  ' 

1,351    1 

29 

2,480 

21 

653  1 

985  ' 

9 

441 

9 

195 

246  i' 

8 

313 

5 

61 

113 

1 

5 

195 

5 

1 
76 

119  1 

28 

2,155 

28 

942 

1,213    ' 

32 

2,289 

28 

685 

1,292 

11 

282 

9 

90 

142   ' 

17 

1,584 

17 

581^ 

1,003   : 

1 1 

7 

368 

6 

149' 

mi  ij 

15 

880 

10 

316 

386    1 

491 

5 

198 

293 

8 

256 

8 

104 

l.'>2 

36 

3,882 

30 

1,-284 

1.788 

40 

3,419 

39 

1,340 

2,030  , 

16 

1,443 

16 

566 

877    1 

3 

114 

3 

44 

70   ; 

24 

805 

22 

271 

482  J 

8 

676 

8 

272  1 

404  ', 

28 

1,822 

28 

657' 

1,165   1 

13 

164 

12 

76 

61    1 

5 

157 

4 

68 

77  i 

13 

80.'> 

13 

313 

492 

41 

5,181 

35 

2,052 

2, 0-2H 

5 

234  , 

5 

81 

153  ' 

32 

2.632 

30 

951 

1,514  , 

4 

288 

6 

121 

127 

5 

103 

4 

36  . 

55  !' 

10 

764 

1 

10  J 

1 

325  i 

439 

1 

1,238 


18 
24 
11 

8 
1 

12 
22 
81 
4 
43 

40 
38 
15 
13 
14 

32 
19 
6 
19 
14 

53 

12 

21 

1 

22 

10 

46 

4 

66 

29 
6 
2 
5 
3 

4 
31  ' 


2  1 
34  ; 

7!, 

30  I 
28 

3  ' 
3  ; 

4 

27 
32 

8  I 
17  I, 

4I 

6  I 
36    . 

40'. 
13 

2 
20 

8 

25 

5 

1 

13 
40 

5 
32 

6 

2 
10 


Halls, 
etc. 


85 


'  Seating  capacity  of 
I     church  edifices. 

Number  ' 

of  church 

edifices     vr      w 
reported.    Number     seating 

reporting.  repone<i. 


1 
1 


6 

17 

1 


1 
5 


4 

3 


6 
3 


1 

'2 


2 

i' 


2 
'3' 


3 
4 

4 


1,253 


1,221         383,893 


18 

18 

6,8tX) 

24 

24 

1           7,9JJ0 

11 

11 

3,600 

8 

8 

2,500 

1 

1 

200 

12 

12 

3,525 

23 

22 

5,400 

83 

81 

1        27,220 

4 

4 

1              950 

43 

43 

1        14,725 

40 

40 

13, 100 

38 

38 

13,610 

15 

15 

4,035 

13 

13 

3,700 

15 

14 

4,130 

35 

31 

9,650 

19 

la 

4,655 

7 

6 

2,700 

20 

19 

4.795 

14 

1^ 

3,535 

55 

63 

20,665 

12 

12 

3,050 

21 

21 

6. '200 

1 

.  1 

350 

22 

21 

5,900 

10 

10 

2,882 

47 

46 

10,330 

4 

4 

725 

7 

7 

1,680 

67 

64 

'        21,329 

29 

:             29 

'        10,955 

6 

6 

1          1.725 

2 

2 

450 

5 

5 

1,550 

3 

3 

1,050 

4 

4 

746 

31 

31 

J          9,830 

2 

2 

1              450 

34 

'    33 

10,425 

7 

1                i 

1,530 

30 

30 

9,900 

28 

i              28 

8,460 

3 

;             3 

720 

3 

3 

750 

4 

4 

1,000 

27 

26 

,         12,010 

32 

32 

'          9,075 

8 

8 

1,825 

17 

16 

5, -225 

4 

3 

510 

14 

10 

3.250 

6 

5 

1,725 

6 

6 

1,525 

36 

36 

13.139 

40 

37 

11,925 

13 

13 

3,980 

2 

? 

500 

20 

20 

4,750 

8 

8 

1,975 

25 

25 

6,265 

5 

5 

1,300 

1 

1 

200 

13 

13 

4,677 

40 

39 

13.075 

5 

5 

1,100 

32, 

32 

11,650 

6  1 

6 

2,250 

2 

2 

300 

11 

10 

2,200 

CHRISTIANS  (CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION). 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONTKKKNCE. 


Total  for  denomination. 


Alabama 

Central  IlliDois 

Central  Indiana. . . 

Central  Iowa 

Central  Wisconsin. 


Des  Moines 

Bastem  Atlantic 

£astem  Indiana 

Eastern  Kansas 

£astem  North  Carolina. 


Eastern  Virginia 

Eel  River 

Erie 

Oeorgi^  and  Alabcuna. 
Illinois  Christian 


Indiana  Miami  Reserve 

Kentucky  Christian 

Kentucky  State 

Maine 

Merrimack 


Miami.  Ohio... 

Michigan 

Mount  Vernon. 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 


New  York  Central... 
New  York  Eastern. . 
New  York  Northern. 
New  York  Western.. 
NorUi  Carolina 


North  Carolina  and  Virginia 

North  Missouri 

Northeastern  Ohio 

Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
NcMtliem  Kansas 


Northern  Wisconsin 

Northwestern  Indiana 

Northwestern  Kansas 

Northwestern  North  Dakota. 
Northwestern  Ohio 


Ohio 

Ohio  Central. 
Ohio  Eastern. 
Ohio  Valley.. 
Osage 


Osark 

Rays  Hill  and  Southern  Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts 

Richland  Union 

Rockingham 


Scioto  Vallev 

Southern  Illinois. . 
Southern  Indiana. 
Southern  Kansas. 
Southern  Ohio... 


Southern  W  abash 

Southwestern  Iowa 

Southwestern  West  Vicginia. 

Tioga  River 

Union 


Virginia  Valley  Central. 

West  Virginia 

Western  Arkansas 

Western  Illinois , 

Western  Indiana 


Western  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana. 

Western  North  Carolina 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Western  Washington 

York  and  Cumberland 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


1,379 


23 
26 
11 

6  ' 

12  i 
24 
82  I 
0  I 
44  > 

41  I 
38  I 

15 

13 

15 

33 
28 
23 
21 
14 

54 
12 
21 
1 
22 

10 

46 

4 

9 
67 

30 
11 

2 

5 

8 

4 

31 

5 

6 
34 

19 

30 

29 

9 

8 

5 

28 
32 
11 
17 

7 

15 

5 

8 
36 

40 

16 

3 

24 

8 

28 
13 
5 
13 
43 

7 
33 

7 

5 
10 


VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PBOPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PAR.SONAQES. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number  i 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

! 

Amount   ! 
of  debt     1 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of   ' 
parsonages 
reported. 

1.239 

$2,740,322 

97 

1 
$101,561 

160  ' 

$256,350 

18 

10,200 
57,200 
12,100 
15,400 
225 

25,300 

15.875 

157,630 

3,605 

43,010 

180,400 

121,200 

40,800 

13.650  ' 

9,650 

42,100  1 

5,350 

4.100 

64,850 

63,967 

215,300 

31,650 

38,900 

1,500 

117,300 

41,000 

128,900 

8,000 

19,100 

53,130 

55,100 
5,450 
1,150 

12.700 
6,900 

4,900 
66,600 

1 

24 

■'■•••"*'*'"l 

1 

250 

11 

1 

8 
2 

1 

20 

1 

800 
1 

12 
23 

1 

4 
7 

1,000 

335 

4,800 

1 

1 
1,200 

81 
5 

4 

3,600 

44 

41 
38 
15 
11 
15 

32 
17 
6 
18 
14 

53 
12 
21 
1 
21 

10 

45 

4 

7 

66 

29 
6 
2 
5 
3 

4 
31 

3 

7 
4 

3 
1 

1 

4 
2 

2,990 

4,330 
2.475 

730 
50 

110 

1,886 

85 

1 

4 
4 

8 
I 

14,500 
9,000 

10,600 
1,000 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1 

4 

1.150 
2,000 

17,000 

3 
6 

11 
4 

1 

1 
13 

9 
23 
1 
7 
3 

J6,800 
8,700 

25,900 
6,000 
1,200 
1,000 

25,300 

15,500 

30,100 

2,000 

•8,800 

.      600 

1 

4,000 

2 

2,700 

1 

1,500 

1 
12 

4 

600 
2,125 

5,400 

4 

5,000 

1 
2 

550 
565 

1 

1 

1 

1,000 
1,500 

2 

34 

6 

30 

28 

6 

3 

1 

4 
26 
30 

8 
17 

5 

14 

5 

5 

36 

40 

14 

2 

20 

8 

25 

6 
1 

13 
40 

5 

3,600 
80,600 

2,250  ; 

86.800 

28,600 

2,280 

3.000 

1.800 

23,753 

220,700 

6,050 
184,000 

1,650  1 
13,350  ! 
22,600 

6.550 
45,850 

38,625  ' 
29,707 
6,000  1 
32.100 
11,300 

19,025 

3,100 

200 

18.300 

79,850 

5,650 
34.700 

9.440  ; 

1.600 
23,100  ; 

2 

6 

700 
7.100 

i               ^ 

i 

8,800 

2 

5,100 

1 3' 

4,500 

' 

, 

I 
3 

500 
•  16,650 

, 

t 

9 

20,400  • 

2 

8,000 

9 

16,500 

2 

300 

:::::::::;i 

1 

2,000 

1 

100 

, 

1 

2 

1,000 
1,700 

1 

1,300 

1 

1 

650 
3,500 

7 

5,400  i 

2 

535 

1 
1 

350 
200 

: i 

1 

1 

2,700 
1,500 

33 

;            6 

1 

50 

i'      1 

3,000 

2 

t -. 

10 

1                I 

1 

125 

;      « 

8,500 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  '  Number    Number 
of  organl-  of  Sunday  ofofficers 
zations      schools  <      and 
reporting,  reported,  teachers. 


1,136 


1,149'      10,510 


1*  t 

14  1 

26 

26 

10 

10 

7 

7 

3 

3 

10 

10 

21 

22 

75 

75 

6 

6 

39 

39 

41 

42 

37 

37 

15 

15 

9 

9 

9 

11 

28 

28 

13 

13 

3 

3 

14 

15 

12 

12 

50 

51 

8 

8 

19 

19 

1 

1 

18 

18 

10 

10 

38 

38 

4 

4 

8 

8 

65 

65 

24 

25 

7 

7 

2 

3 

5 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

27 

27 

4 

4 

4 

4 

34 

34 

7 

7 

28 

28 

28 

28 

8 

8 

2 

2 

4 

4 

15 

15 

31 

32 

8 

8 

17 

17 

7 

7 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

30 

31 

36 

36 

14 

14 

2 

2 

17 

18 

5 

5 

23 

23 

6 

6 

4 

4 

12 

12 

38 

38 

4 

4 

27 

27 

6 

6 

2 

2 

9 

10 

82 
280 
89 
73 
14 

73 

94 
821 

47 
280 

420 
422 
152 
57 
103 

253 

72 

24 

145 

120 

711 
98 

148 
16 

261 

108 

848 

25 

89 

845 

180 
48 
18 
63 
55 

30 

262 

28 

25 

388 

50 

281 

202 

64 

15 

23 
123 
411 

49 
234 

47 
52 
30 
36 
273 

374 
130 

10 
162 

44 

185 

40 

19 

119 

353 

29 
170 
42 
15 
76 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


72,963 


616 

1,757 

473 

443 

85 

550 
751 

5,288 
290 

2,396 

3,279 

2,898 

859 

540 

533 

1,522 
419 
153 
857 
655 

5,760 
620 
883 
141 

1,M0 

688 
2,236 

aoi 

661 
3,175 

1,832 
280 
150 
320 
270 

107 

1,615 

170 

108 

3,517 

304 

1,734 

1,138 

490 

100 

228 
965 

2,280 
278 

1,511 

275 
376 
203 
277 
1,634 

2,112 

744 

63 

888 

247 

1,396 
162 
114 
633 

2,935 

214 

1,634 

617 

75 

415 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES, 


CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  SCIENTIST. 


HISTORY. 


The  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  was  founded  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  As  early  as  1862  she  had 
written  and  given  to  friends  certain  conclusions  de- 
rived from  study  of  the  Scriptures,  while  in  1867  she 
began  her  first  school  of  Christian  Science  mind  heal- 
ing, in  Ljmn,  Mass.  Three  years  later  she  copyrighted 
her  first  pamphlet  on  Christian  Science,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  in  print  until  1876,  a  year  after 
the  pubUcation  of  the  Christian  Science  text-book, 
''Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures, '* 
which  was  also  written  by  her.  The  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  organized  by  26  students  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  was 
chartered  in  1879.  In  1881  Mrs.  Eddy  became  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  the  same 
year  she  opened  the  Massachusetts  Metaphysical  Col- 
lege in  Boston,  under  a  charter  from  the  common- 
wealth. Since  then  Mrs.  Eddy  has  founded  or  insti- 
tuted every  department  of  the  work  of  the  denomina- 
tion, including  a  committee  on  publication,  reading 
rooms,  and  a  board  of  lectureship.  A  reorganization 
of  the  church  in  Boston  was  effected  in  1892  under  the 
name  of  the  '*  First  Chiu^ch  of  Christ,  Scientist. '' 

DOCTRINE. 

The  teachings  of  Christian  Science  have  been  au- 
thoritatively set  forth  in  **  Science  and  Health  with 
Key  to  the  Scriptures,  ^^  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  In 
this  work  she  gives  the  principle  and  rule  whereby 
the  sick  may  be  healed  as  well  as  the  sinner  saved, 
and  teaches  the  necessity  of  a  practical  Christianity 
reviving  the  apostolic  healing  which  Jesus  enjoined. 
The  denomination  has  no  creed,  but  its  religious 
tenets,  contained  in  its  text-book,  are  as  follows: 

1.  As  adherents  of  Truth,  we  take  the  inspired  Word  of  the  Bible 
as  our  sufficient  gtiide  to  eternal  Life. 

2.  We  acknowledge  and  adore  one  supreme  and  infinite  God. 
We  acknowledge  His  Son,  one  Christ;  the  Holy  Ghost  or  divine 
Comforter;  and  man  in  God's  image  and  likeness. 

3.  We  acknowledge  God's  forgiveness  of  sin  in  the  destruction 
of  sin  and  the  spiritual  understanding  that  casts  out  evil  as  unreal. 
But  the  belief  in  sin  is  punished  so  long  as  the  belief  lasts. 

4.  We  acknowledge  Jesus*  atonement  as  the  evidence  of  divine, 
efficacious  Love,  unfolding  man's  unity  with  God  through  Christ 
Jesus  the  Way-shower;  and  we  acknowledge  that  man  is  saved 
through  Christ,  through  Truth,  Life,  and  Love  as  demonstrated  by 
the  Galilean  Prophet  in  healing  the  sick  and  overcoming  sin  and 
death. 

5.  We  acknowledge  that  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  and  His  resur- 
rection served  to  uplift  ^th  to  understand  eternal  Life,  even  the 
allness  of  Soul,  Spirit,  and  the  nothingness  of  matter. 

6.  And  we  solemnly  promise  to  watch,  and  pray  for  that  Mind  to 
be  in  us  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus;  to  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  them  do  unto  us;  and  to  be  merciful,  just,  and  pure. 

A  brief  summary,  known  as  the  ''scientific  statement 
of  being,''  likewise  contained  in  ''Science  and  Health 
with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,''  is  as  follows: 


There  is  no  life,  truth,  intelligence,  nor  substance  in  matter.  AH 
is  infinite  Mind  and  its  infinite  manifestation,  for  God  is  All-in-alL 
Spirit  is  immortal  Truth;  matter  is  mortal  error.  Spirit  is  the  real 
and  eternal;  matter  is  the  unreal  and  temporal.  Spirit  is  God,  and 
man  is  His  image  and  likeness.  Therefore  man  is  not  material ;  he 
is  spiritual. 

POLrTY. 

The  central  oi^anization  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  is  the  Mother  Chiu-ch  in  Boston.  There  are, 
however,  branch  chiu-ches  in  various  parts  of  this 
country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  each  having 
its  own  form  of  government  and  its  own  rules  and 
by-laws,  and  managing  its  own  financial  affairs. 
There  are  also  Christian  Science  societies  not  yet  or- 
ganized as  chiu^ches.  The  officers  of  the  Mother 
Church  consist  of  the  Rev.  Mary  Baker  Eddy  as  pas- 
tor emeritus,  a  Christian  Science  board  of  directors  of 
five  members,  a  president,  the  first  and  second  read- 
ers, a  clerk,  and  a  treasurer.  There  are  no  pastors  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  other  religious 
bodies,  but  the  lesson-sermon  takes  the  place  of  the 
clerical  address  usually  delivered  by  a  pastor.  Appli- 
cants for  membership  are  admitted  on  signing  a  state- 
ment subscribing  to  the  tenets  and  by-laws  of  the 
church. 

The  lesson-sermon,  which  constitutes  the  principal 
part  of  the  service,  is  prepared  by  a  committee  con- 
nected with  the  Mother  Church  and  read  in  every 
chiu-ch  by  two  readers,  who  read  alternately,  the  first 
reader  from  '*  Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures,''  the  second  reader  from  the  Bible.  A 
Wednesday  evening  testimony  meeting,  led  by  the  first 
reader,  is  likewise  held,  at  which  are  given  the  testi- 
monies of  those  who  have  been  healed  and  reformed 
by  Christian  Science 

WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  Christian  Science  denomina- 
tion do  not  correspond  in  form  to  those  of  other 
denominations.  The  principal  work  of  the  denomina- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  of  its  individual  members,  is 
summed  up  by  them  in  the  word  '*  healing, "  by  which 
is  meant  '^the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  regenera- 
tion of  mankind. ''  To  this  all  the  departments  of  the 
denomination,  as  well  as  the  several  thousand  regu- 
lar practitioners  in  this  country  and  abroad,  contribute 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Among  these  departments  of  work  may  be  included 
the  free  reading  rooms  maintained  in  towns  and  cities 
where  the  Bible,  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  pub- 
lications of  the  Christian  Science  Publication  Society 
may  be  read  free  of  charge;  free  lectui|Bs  given  under 
the  auspices  of  local  churches;  and  the  publication  in 
the  press  or  periodicals,  by  the  committee  on  publica- 
tion, of  corrections  of  mistakes  concerning  Christian 
Science. 
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As  Christian  Scientists  consider  the  practical  effect 
of  Christian  Science  as  curative,  they  regard  the 
**  churches  with  their  free  services  and  meetings  and  the 
reading  rooms,  through  the  literature  they  oflFer  for 
perusal  free  of  chaise,  in  the  light  of  free  dispensaries 
or  hospitals/'  In  a  similar  way  they  look  upon  the 
many  "free  lectures  oflFered  to  the  public,  which  are 
likewise  curative,  and  the  freely  distributed  period- 
icals containing  correct  information  about  Christian 
Science."  As  a  result  of  this  work  it  is  claimed  that 
"a  vast  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  every 
age  have  been  benefited  in  mind  and  body,  many  have 
been  healed  of  diseases  pronounced  as  incurable  by 
skilled  physicians,  others  have  been  rescued  from  bad 
habits  which  would  yield  to  no  other  treatment,  while 
ihe  general  efficiency  of  persons  treated  by  Christian 
Science,  as  regards  orderly  living  and  general  useful- 
ness, has  been  enhanced/' 

The  actual  treatment  of  cases,  however,  is  generally 
carried  on  in  direct  connection  with  the  churches  and 
a  regular  fee  is  charged.  Individual  practitioners 
give  treatment  on  much  the  same  basis  as  ordinary 
physicians. 

General  evangelistic,  philanthropic,  and  educational 
work  along  the  lines  carried  on  by  other  denominations 
is  practically  unknown,  although  individual  members 
of  the  denomination  contribute  in  ways  which  can  not 
be  tabulated  for  statistical  purposes. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,   are  given   by 


states  and  territories  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  638 
oi^anizations,  distributed  in  every  state  and  territory, 
except  Nevada  and  New  Mexico.  Of  these  organiza- 
tions, nearly  one-half  are  in  the  North  Central  division. 
Illinois  leads  with  54. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  i^  85,717;  of 
these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  604  oi^anizations, 
about  28  per  cent  are  males  and  72  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  253 
church  edifices ;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  81,823,  as  reported  by  245  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  $8,806,441,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $391,338;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  322  organizations;  and  4  parsonages 
valued  at  $57,300.  There  are  651  Sunday  schools 
reported,  with  3,155  officers  and  teachers  and  16,116 
scholars. 

The  number  of  readers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1,276,  on  the  basis  of  2  readers  for  each 
organization. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  417  organizations,  76,993  members, 
and  $8,765,775  in  the  value  of  church  property. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
and  practice  of  this  body,  many  are  counted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  central  organization  in  Boston,  called  the 
"Mother  Church,''  who  are  also  members  of  branch 
churches  throughout  the  world.  It  is  probable,  as 
learned  from  an  authoritative  source,  that  the  duplica- 
tion of  membership  thus  occasioned  amounts  to  nearly 
or  quite  one-half  of  the  membership  of  the  Mother 
Church,  the  total  number  of  members  reported  for  this 
church  being  41,309. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OR  TERRITORY. 


t 

Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

New  Hami)shire 

Vermont .• 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

W  isconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma ) 

Texas 

Western  division 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Aritona 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Sex. 


Number 
oforgani-, 
zations 
'reporting. 


Total 

nimiber 

reported. 


I 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Number 
,  of  organic 


4 
5 
3 
2 
1 
3 
10 
16 

95 


6 
3 
1 

20 
3 
5 

14 
8 

35 


! 

Church  ;  Halls, 
edifices.  '    etc. 


Seating  capacity  oi 
church  edifices. 

Number 

of  church — 

edifices    ,  iCnniKpr  I 

reporting,  retoriea. 


14 
7. 
6  I 

33 
3 

10 


384 
431 
144 
4;;,  547 
234 
521 


1      51 

6,671 

12 

540 

25 

1,551 

27 

1,594 

1 

74 

2 

223 

1 

347 

2 

175 

3 

74 

4 

110 

1 

23 

7 

397 

6 

171 

309 

22,489 

34 

2,582 

25 

1,931 

54 

/:,675 

33 

1,580 

29 

1,704 

20 

2,387 

34 

1,485 

20 

2,644 

3 

139 

8 

237 

18 

994 

31 

1,131 

44 


1,992 


4 

137 

5 

337 

3 

94 

2 

92 

1 

63 

3 

82 

10 

391 

16 

796 

94 

6,619 

1 

25 

49 

2 

61 

162 

' 

91 

256 

2 

11 

45 

4 

30 

80 

1 

7 

16 

6 

98 

279 

4 

19 

50 

297 

6,251 

14,796 

33 

739 

1,700 

24 

652 

1,263 

49 

1,403 

3,424 

32 

400 

1.110 

29 

531 

1,173 

19 

699 

1,647 

33 

404 

1,010 

19 

733 

1,751 

3 

39 

100 

8 

76 

161 

18 

270 

724 

30 

305 

733 

43 

571 

1,371 

4 

28 

5 

98 

3 

25 

2 

32 

1 

13 

3 

17 

9 

110 

16 

248 

87 

1,635 

109 
239 

eg 

60 

50 

65 

231 

548 

4,595 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 
1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

129 

140 

13 
4 

17 

15 

13 

11 

18 

8 

1 

4 

7 

18 

16 


15 

13 

29 

13 

13 

8 

16 

12 

2 

4 

8 

7 

25 


4  ! 
4  i 
2  , 

1  I 


8 
46 


2 

6 
6 

39 


1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
8 

46 


1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
8 


200 
250 
300 
300 
513 
1,303 


44  '    13,554 


6 

213 

5 

49 

124 

1  1 

5  1 

1 

1  ' 

150 

3 

119  1 

3 

40 

79 

2  ' 

1 

l| 

2 

2  1 

255 

20 

1,489  , 

20 

407 

1,082 

5  1 

11  . 

5 

4"'* 

1,987 

3 

78  1 
452  i 

3 
5 

22 

*  84 

56 
368 

3  ... 

1 

5 

3 

1 

3 

3  1 

720 

14 

924  ' 

13 

231 

656 

13 

1 

13 

13' 

3,500 

8 

591 

6 

120 

375  1 

2  , 

4 

2 

21 

400 

35 

2,753 

32 

682 

1,855 

20  1 

13 

20- 

19, 

6,542 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  cojiomed. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1 

VALUE  OF  CHURCH 

j              PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PAR8( 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

>NAGES. 

SLTJDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE  OR  TEBBTTOBY. 

1  Nimiber 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Value  of    , 
parsonages 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholcus. 

Total  for  denominatim 

638 

401 

$8,806,441 

88 

$391,338  )                4  \        $57,300 

550 

551 

3,155 

16, 116 

North  Atlantic  division.,, 

162 

96 

4,991,312 

16,600 

216,950 

1,100 

2,321,031 

26,000 

92,783 

2,138,775 

48,023 

130,050  1 

197,360' 

21 

78,869    :                2  1          55.000 

143 

144 

770 

3,739 

Maine 

14 

7 

6 

34 

3 

10 

51 

12 

25 

27 

8 

7 

1              3 

21 

2 

7 

33 

'               4 

11 

17 

1 

10 
7 
3 
32 
2 
7 

48 
12 
22 

21 

10 
7 
3 
33 
2 
7 

48 
12 
22 

21 

20 

17 

7 

190 
15 
51 

305 
54 

111 

94 

93 

New  Hampshire 

1 

800  1 I 

1 

70 

Vermont 

20 

Massachusetfci, 

6' 

22,000 

1 

1,023 
84 

Khodn  IslM»d 

••••«••«■•,•••••••••«••, 

Connecticut 

1 
10 

1 
3 

4 

8,760 
33,281 

1 

175 

New  York 

2            55,666 

1,604 

New  Jersey 

2,313 
11,725 

; 

221 

Pnnn^ylvania 

t                            ; 

549 

Bonth  Atlantic  division 

26,000 

I 

518 

1 

Delaware          . .  . . .                ......... 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
7 
6 

310 

1 
2 
1 
■    1 
2 
3 

8,000 
64,000 
32,000 
15,000 

1,000 
84,000 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
7 
2 

256 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
7 
2 

266 

8 
19 
14 

6 

7 
11 

1 
21 

7 

1,544 

40 

Maryland . ,  ,   

124 

Plstiict  of  OolumMa 

1 

1 

12,000 
8,000 

1 

■ 

90 

Virginia 

1 

t 

40 

West  Virginia 

23 

North  Can^ina 

1 

.  .  .  . . 
2,000 


1 

1 

41 

South  Carolina 

1 

6 

Georgia 

"i 

3 

194 

17,860 
25,500 

2.673,848 

104 

Florida 

1 
41 

4,000 
230,730 

60 

North  Central  division 

1 

1 

2,000  i 

7,511 

Ohio 

34 
25 
54 
33 
29 
20 
35 
20 
3 
8 
18 
31 

44 

21 
11 
24 
23 
19 
12 
28 
13 
2 
4 
13 
24 

27 

268,225 

68,138 

820,395 

149,450 

216,475 

195,850 

142.825 

701,980 

19,500 

9,000 

31,510 

50,500  1 

101,221 

6 
2 
4 
6 
5 
2 
6 
4 

29,900 
10,900 
10,700 
12,545 
15,080 
3,700 
11,370 
132,400 

1 

30 
19 
44 
29 
23 
17 

30 
19 
44 
29 
23 
17 
29 
17 
3 
7 
16 
22 

42 

202 

82 

376 

125 

126 

146 

131 

160 

12 

18 

69 

97 

163 

989 

Indiana 

467 

Illinois 

2,044 
648 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

1 

601 

Minnesota 

1 

1 

606 

Iowa 

1 
1 

2,000 

29 
17 

506 

Missouri 

792 

I 

? 

16 

55 

South  Dakota 

92 

Nebraska 

339 

Kansas 

6 
7 

4,135 
18,339 

22 
42 

452 

South  Central  division 

1  "  ■ 

1 

851 

Kentucky 

4 
5 
3 
2 
1 
3 
10 
16 

95 

2 

1 
1              2 

1              1 

1 

2 

8 

10 

67 

1 

325  ! 

10,000 

6,396 

4,000 

5,000 

8,600 

13,950 

52,950 

842,710 

1 

4 

4 
4 
3 
2 
1 
3 
10 
15 

88 

12 
19 
11 

7 
14 

5 
40 
55 

584 

42 

Tennessee 



*                         m  m 

1      '       1   "  ' 

4 
3 
2 
1 
3 
10 
15 

80 

Alabama 

1 

3,000 

1             1 

59 

_ 

28 

Louisiana 

1 

4,000 

20 

24 

Oklahoma »  

2 
3 

15 

4,065 
7,274 

37,400 

1.......... 

195 

Texas 

......  1 

405 

Western  division 

|. ......... 

300 

3,497 

Mopt4in8 

6 
3 
1 

20 
3 
5 

14 
8 

35 

4 
3 

13,085 
10,450 

1 
1 

850 
1,600 

1 

6 
3 

6 
3 

13 
18 

85 

Idaho 

t 

87 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

'               3 

1               4 

1             13 

4 

27 

188,675  ' 
1.563  ' 

33,217 
118,200  , 

19,560  1 
458,020 

1              1 

1 

7,000 

1 

300  1             ^ 

20 
3 
5 

14 

6 

31 

166 
14 
41 
87 
60 

195 

617 

Arizona 

3 

■I 

31 

46 

Utah 

1 

i 

300 

Washington 

6 

16,000 

1                          ; 

489 

Oregon -. 

. 

237 

California 

1               fi 

i 

12,060 

1,336 

1 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

CHURCH   OF   GOD   AND   SAINTS   OF   CHRIST   (COLORED). 


HISTORY. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1896  William  S.  Crowdy,  a  col- 
ored man  employed  on  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  as  a  cook, 
claimed  to  have  a  vision  from  God,  calling  him  to  lead 
his  people  to  the  true  religion,  and  giving  him  pro- 
phetic endowment.  He  immediately  gave  up  his  em- 
ployment, went  into  Kansas,  commenced  preaching, 
and  soon  after  organized  the  Church  of  God  and 
Saints  of  Christ,  at  Lawrence.  At  first  only  a  few 
persons  joined  him,  but  the  numbers  increased  rapidly, 
and  the  headquarters  were  removed  to  Philadelphia. 


He  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  new  body,  and  two 
white  men  who  were  associated  with  him  were  subse- 
quently raised  to  the  same  office. 

DOCTRINE. 

Believing  that  the  negro  race  is  descended  from  the 
ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  the  prophet  taught  that  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  a  literal  adherence  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  including  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament,  are  man^s  positive  guides  to  salva- 
tion.    In  order,  however,  that  the  faithful  may  make 
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no  mistake  as  to  the  commandments  which  they  are 
to  follow,  a  pamphlet  has  been  published  by  the 
church  under  the  direction  of  the  prophet,  called  the 
''Seven  Keys/'  which  includes  Bible  references  giving 
the  authority  for  the  various  customs  and  orders  of 
the  church.  Among  these  customs  are  the  observance 
of  the  Jewish  calendar  and  feast  days,  especially  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  and  the  use  of  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  names. 

Admission  to  the  church  follows  repentance  for  sin, 
baptism  by  immersion,  confession  of  faith  in  Christ, 
the  reception  of  unleavened  bread  and  water  at  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  washing  of  the 
feet  by  an  elder,  and  the  pledge  of  the  holy  kiss.  The 
last-mentioned  is  also  a  general  form  of  greeting,  but, 
having  been  criticised  severely,  it  is  frequently  omitted. 

POLITY. 

The  organization  of  the  church  centers  in  an  exec- 
utive board  or  council,  called  a  '*  presbytery,"  consist- 
ing of  12  ordained  elders  and  evangelists,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  look  after  the  general  business  of  the  church. 
The  prophet,  who  is  presiding  officer  both  of  the  exec- 
utive board  and  of  the  church,  is  not  elected,  but  holds 
his  position  by  virtue  of  a  divine  call.  He  is  believed 
by  his  followers  to  be  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Deity,  to  utter  prophecies  by  the  will  of  God,  and 
to  perform  miracles.  On  his  death  the  prophetic 
office  lapses  until  a  new  vision  appears. 

There  are  also  district  assemblies,  composed  of  the 
different  orders  of  the  ministry,  and  including  dele- 
gates from  each  local  church  or  tabernacle.  The 
ministerial  order  includes  ministers  not  in  full  ordina- 
tion, elders  fully  ordained,  evangelists  (elders  engaged 
in  general  missionary  work),  and  bishops,  the  last- 
mentioned  not  exceeding  4  in  number.  The  ministers 
hold  office  during  good  behavior.  The  temporal 
affairs  of  the  church  are  cared  for  by  deacons  under 
general  supervision  of  the  assemblies. 

WORK. 

For  the  support  of  the  ministry,  including  the 
prophet,  tithes  are  collected,  as  well  as  freewill  offer- 


ings, and  the  district  assemblies  are  required  to  estab- 
lish storehouses  for  the  tithes.  From  these  store- 
houses groceries  and  other  necessaries  of  life  are  sold 
to  the  members,  the  net  receipts  being  used  to  sup- 
plement the  tithes  contributed  for  the  support  of  the 
ministers  in  the  work. 

The  church  is  a  strong  advocate  of  temperance, 
refusing  even  to  use  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  It  allows  marriage  only  within  the 
circle  of  the  faithful,  except  by  special  permit,  and 
exercises  a  rigid  censorship  over  all  printed  matter, 
permitting  only  that  to  be  used  which  receives  the 
approval  of  the  publishing  house,  and  referring  the 
decision  of  all  disputed  points  to  the  Bible. 

One  of  the  main  auxiliaries  of  the  church  is  an 
organization  known  as  the  '*  Daughters  of  Jerusalem  " 
and  "  Sisters  of  Mercy."  It  is  the  duty  of  this  organi- 
zation to  look  out*  for  straying  members,  and  attend 
to  the  comfort  or  welfare  of  the  members  of  sister 
churches  of  the  organization  who  may  chance  to  be 
visiting  the  place  in  which  the  tabernacle  is  located. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown 
by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  48  organiza- 
tions, located  in  14  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Of  these  organizations,  one-half  are  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division,  and  all  but  4  of  the  remain- 
der in  the  South  Atlantic  division. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
1,823;  of  these,  about  30  per  cent  are  males  and  70 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  1  church  edifice  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  400,  and  church  property  valued  at  $6,000, 
with  no  indebtedness,  while  47  organizations  are  re- 
ported as  worshiping  in  halls.  There  is  1  Sunday 
school  reported,  with  6  officers  and  teachers  and  150 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  this  de- 
nomination is  estimated  at  75. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


1 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

OOM MUNICANTS  OB  1 

MEMBERS. 

! 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

ToUl 
number 
reported. 

Sex.                        1 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

• 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number  i 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  d^i^omlnatlon 

48 

48 

1,823 

48 

550 

1,273 

1 

47 

1 

400 

North  Atlantic  division 

24 

24 

1,211  1            24 

367 

844 

24 

Massachusetts 

2 

1 
4 
7 
5 
5 

20 

2 
1 
4 

7 
5 
5 

20 

1 

202 
64 

2 
1 

76 
13 
9 
30 
62 
177 

144 

126  , 

51 

33 

72; 
191  i 
371 

356 

2  1 

Rhode  Iffland ...         ., ,                                      ' 

1    

Cov^n^tic^it 

42  I               4 

4  1 

7    

New  York 

102 
253 
548 

500 

7 
5 
5 

20 



New  Jersey 

5   

Pennsylvania. 

9onth  Atlantic  divlflon. 

5  ....: 1 

1 

19  '               1                 1               400 

Delaware 

2 
2 
1 
10 
2 
1 
2 

4 

2 
2 
1 

10 
2 
1 
2 

4 

54                 2 

25 
9 

20 
68 

2 
11 

39 

29 
85 
50 
192 
23 
6 
21 

73 

2 
2 

io" 

2 

1 
2 

4 

1 

Maryland 

Dismct  of  Columbia 

44 

70 
260 

2 

1 
in 

■ 

1 

1               1 

400 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

32                  2 

South  Carolina 

8 
32 

112 

1 
2 

4 

... 

Georgia. 

North  Central  division 

1 

Missouri                       ' 

1 
3 

1 

1 
3 

34  ,               1 

78  1                3 

11 
28 

23 
50 

1 
3 

Kansas 

1 

1 

1 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination . 
North  Atlantic  division 


Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Connecticut... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 


Nwth  Central  division. 


Missouri. 
Kansas.. 


Total 

VALX7E  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

<      DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PR0PBET7. 

1 

PARSONAGES. 

1 

SX7NDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

1 

Number 

oforaani- 

sations 

reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
'reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number    Number    Number 
of  organi-  of  Sunday  of  officers 
sations      schools         and 
reporting,  reported,  teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

48 

1 
1  1 

96,000 

1 

1 

1 

6 

150 

, 

1 

24 

1 

' 

1               1 

6               150 

2 

1 

t 

1 

1 

, 

1 ! 

I               4 

1 

..........  ............  ..........  ............'  ..........  ............ 

7 

1 

* 

5 

i 

1 

1 

6  .             150 

5 

(                 1 

1 

20 

1 

6,000 

1 

i                                                                                        t 

2 

\ 

1               2 

.............................  .^^^ 

1 

1 

6,000 

i 1 

10 

1 \'' 1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

..........I  -  -' - 

2 

( 

' 

4' 

'  1 

1                                  ] 

1 

1                   ' 

'     i 

1               1 

1 

1                          ■                                                    1 

3 

, 1 

1 

1                   ) 
t 

1 

CHURCHES  OF  GOD  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  GENERAL  ELDERSHIP  OF  THE. 


HISTORY. 

The  revival  movement  which  spread  through  the 
United  States  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  not  felt  as  much  in  the  Reformed  as  in  the 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbyterian  churches.  In 
one  case,  however,  it  made  itself  apparent,  and  its 
fruits  are  seen  in  the  denomination  known  as  the 
"  General  Eldership  of  the  Churches  of  God  in  North 


America,' 'popularly known  as  "  Winebrennerian,''from 
the  name  of  the  founder. 

John  Winebrenner  was  bom  in  the  Glade  valley, 
Woodsborough  district,  Frederick  county,  Md.,  March 
25,  1797,  his  parents  being  of  German  descent.  BajH 
tized  and  confirmed  in  the  Gterman  Reformed  Church 
(now  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States),  he 
early  showed  an  inclination  to  the  ministry,  and  after 
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completing  a  course  at  the  district  school,  an  academy  at 
Frederick,  and  Dickinson  College,  Cariisle,  Pa.,  he  went 
to  Philadelphia  to  study  theology  under  Dr.  Samuel 
Helfenstem.  While  here,  on  April  6,  1817,  he  passed 
through  a  peculiar  religious  experience  which  he  inter- 
preted as  sound  conversion,  and  from  that  moment  the 
work  of  the  ministiy,  which  he  had  hitherto  regarded 
with  more  or  less  indifference,  became  *'the  uppermost 
desire  of  his  heart. " 

On  September  24,  1820,  he  was  ordained  in  Hagers- 
town,  Md.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  with  charge  of  three  other  churches,  commencing 
his  work  there  October  22,  1820.  He  was  earnest  and 
energetic  in  his  pulpit  ministrations,  preached  experi- 
mental religion,  sought  to  raise  the  standard  of  true 
piety,  and  organized  Sunday  schools  and  other  church 
agencies.  So  searching  and  impressive  was  his  preach- 
ing that  many  of  his  hearers  became  seriously  alarmed 
about  their  spiritual  condition.  Revivals  of  religion 
were  new  experiences  in  the  churches  of  that  region,  so 
that  his  ministry  early  awakened  strong  opposition. 
Some  of  the  members  of  his  charge  became  much  dis- 
satisfied, and  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  met  at 
Harrisburg,  September  29,  1822.  The  case  was  not 
finally  disposed  of  until  some  time  in  1828,  when  Mr. 
Winebrenner's  connection  with  the  German  Reformed 
Church  was  finally  severed. 

After  his  separation  from  the  Reformed  Church,  his 
labors  extended  to  surrounding  districts  and  towns, 
and  were  attended  by  extensive  revivals  of  religion. 
Gradually  his  views  changed  on  a  number  of  doctrinal 
points  and  on  the  ordinances  or  sacraments,  and  in  1829 
he  organized  an  independent  church,  calling  it  simply 
the  ''Church  of  God.''  Others  followed,  both  in  and 
around    Harrisburg,    each    assuming    the    name    of 

''Church   of  God   at  ."     These  churches,   in 

which  all  members,  baptized  believers,  had  equal 
rights,  elected  and  Ucensed  men  to  preach,  but  there 
was  as  yet  no  common  bond,  general  organization,  or 
directing  authority.  Finally,  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  a  regular  system  of  cooperation,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Harrisburg  in  October,  1830,  which  was 
attended  by  six  of  the  licensed  ministers.  At  this 
meeting  an  "Eldership,''  to  consist  of  an  equal  number 
of  teaching  and  ruling  elders,  was  organized,  which,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  local  church  eldership,  was 
called  "The  General  Eldership  of  the  Church  of  God." 
The  work  continued  to  grow  and  spread  to  adjoining 
counties,  to  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  to  western 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  where  Elderships  were  organ- 
ized. On  May  26,  1845,  delegates  from  these  three 
Elderships  met  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  organized  the 
"General  Eldership  of  the  Church  of  God  in  North 
America,"  which  name  was  changed  in  1896  to  the 
"General  Eldership  of  the  Churches  of  God  in  North 


America."  The  Eldership  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
dropped  the  word  "General"  and  became  the  "East 
Pennsylvania  Eldership  of  the  Church  of  God." 

Missionaries  were  sent  into  the  Western  states,  and 
churches  were  organized  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  West 
Virginia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  In  nearly  all  these  states 
and  territories.  Annual  Elderships  have  been  organ- 
ized, in  cooperation  with  the  General  Eldership. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Churches  of  God  are  evangelical  and 
orthodox,  and  Arminian  rather  than  Cal vinistic .  They 
hold  as  distinctive  views,  that  sectarianism  is  anti- 
scriptural;  that  each  local  church  is  a  church  of  God, 
and  should  be  so  called ;  that  in  general,  Bible  things, 
as  church  offices  and  customs,  should  be  known  by 
Bible  names,  and  a  Bible  name  should  not  be  applied  to 
anything  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  and  that  there  are 
not  two,  but  three,  ordinances  that  are  perpetually 
obUgatory,  namely:  Baptism,  the  Lord^s  Supper,  and 
the  religious  washing  of  the  saints'  feet.  The  last  two 
they  regard  as  companion  ordinances,  which  are 
always  to  be  observed  together,  and  in  the  evening. 
The  only  form  of  baptism  recognized  is  the  inunersion 
of  believers.  They  have  no  written  creed,  but  accept 
the  Word  of  God  as  their  only  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. They  insist  strongly  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  human  depravity,  atonement  through  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  office  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  man's  moral  agency,  justification  by  faith, 
repentance  and  regeneration,  practical  piety,  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  the  eternal  being  of  the  soul,  and  future  and 
eternal  rewards  and  punishments. 

POLITY. 

The  polity  of  the  churches  is  presbyterian.  Each 
local  church  votes  for  a  pastor,  but  the  annual  elder- 
ships make  the  appointments  within  their  own  bound- 
aries. The  church  elects  its  own  elders  and  deacons, 
who  with  the  pastor  constitute  the  church  council, 
and  are  the  governing  power,  having  charge  of  the 
admission  of  members  and  the  general  care  of  the 
church  work.  The  ministers  ^athin  a  certain  ter- 
ritory, and  an  equal  nimiber  of  laymen  elected  by 
the  various  chm*ches  (or  charges),  constitute  annua 
elderships,  corresponding  to  presbyteries,  which  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  ordain  ministers.  Laymen,  on 
recommendation  of  churches,  mav  be  licensed  as  ex- 
horters.  The  different  annual  elderships  combine  to 
form  the  General  Eldership,  which  meets  once  in  four 
years,  and  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  minis- 
terial and  lay  representatives  (elders)  elected  by  the 
annual  elderships. 
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WORK. 

The  missionary  activities  of  the  Churches  of  God 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Greneral  Eldership^  composed  of  persons  elected  quad- 
rennially to  have  charge  of  the  missionary  work. 
There  is  also  a  Woman's  General  Missionary  Society, 
independent  in  its  organization,  but  imder  the  general 
superrision  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Missions. 

For  home  mission  work  the  denomination  raised  in 
1906  the  sum  of  $7,000,  which  was  expended  in  general 
evangelistic  work,  in  church  extension,  and  in  aiding 
6  weak  chiu^ches.  The  results  of  this  work  during  the 
years  since  the  denomination  was  organized  are  seen  in 
its  growth  from  a  small  circle  of  chm'ches  and  one 
annual  eldership,  in  1830,  to  some  600  chm^ches  in 
the  various  Annual  Elderships.  In  common  with 
nearly  all  other  minor  denominations,  the  net  increase 
year  by  year  has  been  small.  The  fimds  for  the  most 
part  are  collected  by  women's  missionary  societies, 
ladies'  aid  societies,  pastors,  and  special  agents. 

The  foreign  mission  work  dates  from  October,  1896, 
when  the  first  missionary  sailed  for  India,  and  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Woman's  General  Missionary 
Society,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. In  October,  1902,  additional  missionaries  sailed 
for  India,  so  that  in  1906  there  were  4  foreign  mission- 
aries, who  were  assisted  by  10  native  helpers.  These 
missionaries  are  stationed  in  Ulubaria  and  in  the  Bo- 
gra  District  in  Bengal,  and  use  the  Bengali  language 
in  their  work.  They  report  2  native  churches  organ- 
ized, with  73  members.  In  the  Bogra  District  no  prop- 
erty is  owned  as  yet,  but  in  Ulubaria  there  are  a  mission 
house,  a  chapel,  and  an  orphanage  building,  valued  at 
$500.  The  contributions  for  the  work  in  India,  for 
the  year  1906,  aggregated  about  $5,000,  besides  what 
was  contributed  for  buildings  and  other  pmposes. 
The  work  progresses  slowly,  as  these  are  new  districts 
for  mission  work,  and  the  Bogra  population  is  very 
largely  Mohammedan. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Churches  of  God  in  its 
permanent  form  began  in  1881,  when  Findlay  College, 
at  Findlay,  Ohio,  was  incorporated.  In  1906  it  had 
18  teachers,  389  students,  property  valued  at  $100,000, 
and  a  productive  endowment  fimd  of  about  $125,000, 


while  the  contributions  for  the  year,  for  its  support, 
amoimted  to  $11,550.  Of  the  7  graduates  from  the 
regular  college  department  in  that  year,  4  entered  the 
ministry.  There  is  also  the  Fort  Scott  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, in  Kansas,  with  90  students,  originally  estab- 
lished in  1901,  and  adopted  by  the  General  Eldership  in 
1 905.  It  has  a  ministerial  department  with  9  students, 
6  of  whom  entered  during  the  year  1906.  The  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  $12,500,  and  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions for  its  support  during  the  year  was  $3,000. 

The  Churches  of  God  are  active  in  Sunday  school 
work.  They  have  150  Christian  Endeavor  societies 
with  3,500  members,  but  no  brotherhoods  or  similar 
organizations,  and  undertake  no  institutional  work, 
as  hospitals,  asylums,  and  the  like. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  518  organizations,  contained  in  17  elderships, 
located  in  16  states.  Of  these  organizations,  239  are 
in  the  North  Central  division  and  178  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division;  all  of  the  latter  niunber  being  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
24,356;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  487  or- 
ganizations, about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  417  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  124,213;  church  property  valued 
at  $1,050,706,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $44,350;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  54 
organizations;  and  79  parsonages  valued  at  $130,051. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  398  organizations, 
number  411,  with  4,253  officers  and  teachers  and 
29,487  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  482. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  39  organizations,  1,845  communi- 
cants, and  $407,521  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OP  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATB. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

West  Virginia 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma^ 

Western  division 

Washington 

Oregon 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


518 


178 


178 
51 


25 
26 

239 


74 
35 
32 
12 
1 
24 
37 
12 
12 

43 


23 
20 


3 

4 


COMMXTMICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


Number 

ofo^ani- 

sations 

reporting. 


511 


177 


177 
49 


Total 
number 
reported. 


24,356 


11, 157 


25 
24 

235 


70 
35 
32 
12 
1 
24 
37 
12 
12 

43 


23 
20 


3 
4 


11, 167 
1,985 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


487 


168 


1,204 
781 

9,783 


2,960 

1,  Wv 
1,555 

320 
21 

913 
1,053 

329 

613 

1,339 


737 
602 

92 


50 
42 


168 
49 


Male. 


9,198 


3,995 


25 
24 

222 


70 
30 
30 
10 

1 
24 
36 

9 
12 

41 


21 
20 


3 
4 


3,995 
798 


435 
363 

3,788 


1,289 
645 
544 
101 
10 
391 
457 
113 
238 

574 


324 
250 

43 


24 
19 


Female. 


14,012 


6,608 


6,098 
1,187 


769 
418 

5,373 


1,691 

1,019 

929 

164 

11 

522 

566 

96 

375 

705 


353 
352 

49 


26 
23 


FLA.CE8  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


410 


Halls, 
etc. 


54 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


169 


169 
34 


25 
9 

195 


72 
35 
32 
10 


21 

14 

3 

8 

9 


7 
2 


1 
2 


7 
14 


14 
14 


1 
4 

3 
3 

18 


6 
12 


417 


172 


172 
34 


25 

91 

197 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifloes. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacitT 
reported. 


409 


170 


170 
34 


74 
36 
32 
10 


21 

14 

3 

8 

11 


9 
2 


25 
9 

193 


72 
33 
32 
10 


21 

14 

3 

8 

9 


7 
2 


1 
2 


1 
2 


124,218 


53,503 


53,503 
8,975 


6,175 

2,800 

58,600 


22,025 

11,  ISO 

8,010 

3,100 


5,300 

4,725 

700 

2,600 

2,635 


2,105 
530 

500 


150 
350 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  or  CHUBCH 
PBOPERTT. 

1 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SX7NDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHXmCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Vahie 
reported. 

Niunber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 
of Sunday 

schools 
reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

518 

419 

$1,050,706 

26 

$44,350 

79 

$130,051 

398 

411 

4,253 

29,487 

N<nth  Atlantic  division 

178 

171 

618,125 

19 

38,347 

46 

91,500 

158 

163 

2,003 

15.084 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

178 
61 

171 
34 

618,125 
61,100 

19 
4 

38,347 
3,793 

46 
3 

91,500 
2,501 

158 
37 

163 
37 

2,003 
369 

15,084 
2,713 

Maryland 

West  Virginia 

25 
26 

239 

25 
9 

199 

34,900 
26,200 

360,106 

2 
2 

2 

393 
3,400 

2,200 

3 

2,501 

18 
19 

184 

18 
19 

188 

220 
149 

1,757 

1,710 
1,003 

North  Central  division 

29 

34,800 

10,671 

Ohio 

74 
35 
32 
12 
1 
24 
37 
12 
12 

43 

73 
35 
32 
10 

139,675 

67.600 

57,381 

9,350 

1 
1 

400 
1,800 

6 

3 

16 

5,100 

4,800 

21,000 

61 

31 

28 

9 

1 

20 

19 

7 

8 

17 

63 

31 

28 

9 

1 

20 

19 

9 

8 

21 

652 

317 

262 

60 

6 

183 

141 

47 

80 

113 

4,363 

Indiana 

1,913 

Illinois 

1,384 

Michigan 

345 

Minnesota 

40 

Iowa 

21 

14 

5 

9 

12 

44,100 

25,250 

5,000 

11,750 

9,075 

4 

3,900 

933 

Missouri 

811 

Nebraska. 

i 
1 

314 

Kansas 

) 

I.......... 

568 

South  Central  division. 

1 

10 

1 

1,250 

969 

Arkansas 

23 
20 

7 

9 
3 

3 

3,375 
5,700 

2,300 

1 

10 

i 

8 
9 

2 

9 
12 

2 

38 
75 

11 

310 

Oklahoma  * 

1 

1,250 

649 

Western  division 

60 

1 

WashinetoT* 

3 
4 

1 
2 

1,000 
1,300 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 
5 

30 

Oreson 

30 

1 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  ELDERSHIPS:  1906. 


Total  for  denomination 

Arkansas 

East  Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland  and  Virginia 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon,  Washington,  and  Caiifoniia 

Texas  and  Arkansas 

Wegt  Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia,  North 

West  Virginia,  South 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


518 


10 
119 
32 
35 
28 

15 

30 

9 

34 

12 

72 

14 

7 

16 
50 
16 
19 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


PLACES  Of  WOB8HIP. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Total 
number 
rep<»ted. 


Sex. 


511 

24,356 

10 

262 

118 

8,175 

32 

1,555 

35 

1,  WIv 

28 

1,060 

15 

803 

30 

1,437 

9 

273 

34 

928 

12 

320 

68 

2,889 

14 

319 

7 

92 

16 

566 

50 

2,485 

16 

ni 

17 

472 

Number 

oforgani- 
Eadons 

Male. 

reporting. 

487 

9.198 

10 

115 

114 

2,854 

30 

544 

30 

645 

28 

460 

15 

329 

30 

554 

7 

88 

33 

406 

9 

113 

68 

1,241 

14 

131 

7 

43 

14 

237 

46 

943 

15 

282 

17 

221 

Female. 


14,012 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


410 


147 
5,030 

929 
1,019 

609 

474 
883 

130 
400 

96 

1,648 

188 

49 

271 

1,437 

361 

251 


3 

113 

32 

35 

24 

9 
30 

7 
11 

3 

70 

1 

3 

4 
47 
16 

2 


Number 

'  of  church 

edifices 
Halls,    "ported, 
etc. 


54 


6 
5 


1 
5 


1 
4 

3 
2 

8 
1 

2 
2 


14 


417 


3 

114 

32 

35 

24 

9 
30 

7 
11 

3 

72 

1 

3 

6 
49 
16 

2 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporthig. 


409 


Seating 
capaci^ 
reported. 


124,213 


3 

113 

32 

33 

24 

9 
30 

7 
11 

3 

70 

1 

3 

4 

48 

16 

2 


805 
37,100 

8,910 
11,180 

6,160 

3,000 
7,828 
2,100 
3,925 

700 
21,775 

lao 

500 

1,300 

13,150 

4,860 

800 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  ELDERSHIPS:  1906. 


1 
1 

Total    1 

1     VALUE  Of  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

1 

1 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY 

i                                                                                        ■ 

1 

PARSONAGES. 

i 

SXn^DAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

ELDEBSHIP. 

number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 

oforeanl- 

zatlons 

reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

TntaJ  for  d<momf nation 

518 

419 

$1,080,706 

26 

$44,360 

79 

$130,051 

306 

411 

4,253 

29,487 

Arkansas 

10 
119 
32 
35 
tOi 

15 

30 

9 

34 

12 

72 

14 

7 

16 
60 
16 

4 

115 

32 

35 

24 

10 

29 

7 

11 

5 
71 

1 
3 

6 
48 
16 

2 

2,400 

483,425 

57,381 

67,600 

46,700 

16,750 

40,600 

6,150 

22,650 

5,000 

135,675 

500 

2,300 

1,175 

123,600 

37,200 

1,700 

5 

105 

28 

31 

23 

11 

22 

6 

17 

7 
60 

4 
2 

5 
45 
15 
12 

9 

110 

28 

31 

23 

11 

22 

6 

17 

9 

62 

4 

2 

5 
45 
15 
12 

31 

1,543 

262 

317 

205 

114 

260 

47 

125 

47 

657 

21 

11 

27 
379 
116 

91 

232 

Bast  Pennsylvania 

11 

24,900 

32 

16 

3 

4 

1 
5 

65,600 

21,000 

4,800 

3,900 

1,260 
8,001 

11,883 
1,384 
1,913 
1,088 

896 

Tntnnta        ,'          

1 

1,800 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland  and  Virginia .  .     .        .  ... 

3 

7,803 

1,980 
206 

Michigan .", 

Missouri 

746 

Nebraska. 

314 

Ohio 

6 

5,100 

4,288 
175 

ovf^oma 

Oregon,  Washington,  and  California 

60 

Teras  9r**\  Arlnuisa^ , 

1 

7 
3 

10 
5,947 
3,800 

225 

Wpgt  P«»nTwylranli4 

13 

20,400 

2,620 
906 

W est  V  Irginla,  North 

W«wt  VlrgfnliL,  RnMt*» 

19 

1 

555 

1                  1 

CHURCHES  OF  THE  LIVING  GOD  (COLORED). 


GENERAL    STATEMENT. 

In  1899  the  Rev.  William  Christian  organized  a 
church  at  Wrightsville,  Ark.,  with  about  120  members. 
Holding  in  general  to  the  articles  of  faith  of  the  Baptist 
churches,  but  adopting  the  Methodist  polity,  this 
church  became  popular,  and  others  were  formed  on 
the  same  basis.  The  new  denomination  was  called 
the  '*  Church  of  the  Living  God,"  and  grew  rapidly,  but 
suffered  from  dissensions,  which  resulted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  3  distinct  bodies,  as  follows: 

Churrh  of  the  Living  God  (Christian  Workers  for  Friendship). 
Church  of  the  Living  God  (Apostolic  Church). 
Church  of  Christ  in  God. 


SUMMARY   OF   STATISTICS. 

A  suiQmary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
These  bodies,  taken  together,  have  68  organizations. 
The  total  number  of  communicants,  as  reported  by  67 
organizations,  is  4,276;  of  these,  about  39  per  cent  are 
males  and  61  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  in  all  45  chiu'ch 
edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  chiu'ch  edifices  of 
10,635;  church  property  valued  at  $58,575,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $3,410;  halls, 
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etc.,  used  for  worship  by  23  organizations;  and  2  par- 
sonages valued  at  $1,500.  There  are  62  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  210  officers  and  teachers  and 
1,760  scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  different 
bodies  is  101. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


I- 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Total     ! 

number 

oforgani-  !  Number    Total 

zations.     oforgani-    num- 

!   zations  I  ber  re- 


Sex. 


reporting,  ported.,  Nuinljer 

'  zations 
1  I  jreportlng. 


Churches  of  the  Living  God  (Colored) 

Church  of  the  Living  God  (Christian  Worlcers  for 

Friendship) 

Church  of  the  Living  God  (Apostolic  Church) 

Church  of  Christ  in  God 


68 


67       4,276 


44 
15 

9 


44 

14 
9 


2,676 
752 

848 


67 


44 

14 

9 


Male. 


1,686 


Female. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
minis- 
ters. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifioes. 


2,590 


101 


984 
291 
411 


Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

45 

23 

Number , 

of  church ' 

riSS  I  Number 
'®P®"**^-  of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


45 


1,692  , 
461 
437  I 


51 
30 
20 


27 

12 

6 


17 

3  1 
3 


27 

12 

6 


43 


27 

11 

5 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


10,6.35 


5,985 
3,100 
1,550 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


*■•.». 


DENOMINATION. 


Churches  of  the  Living  God  (Colored) 

Church  of  the  Living  God  (Christian  Workers  for 

Friendship) 

Church  of  the  Living  God  (Apostolic  Church) 

Church  of  Christ  in  God 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


I  Number 
oforgani- 
I  zations 
.reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Nuniber  I  ^^^^^^ 

oforgani-    ofripK* 

zations  '   °^^^^^ 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 


i! 


Value  of 
parson- 
ages re- 


reporting.    ^P**"®"-  reporting,    ported 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

62 

Number 
ofoflicers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

61 

1 
210            1,760 

) 

43 

13 

5 

43 

13 

6 

122 
67 
21 

886 
585 
289 

CHURCH  OF  THE  LIVING  GOD  (CHRISTIAN  WORKERS  FOR  FRIENDSHIP). 


HISTORY. 

The  original  Church  of  the  Living  God,  called  *'  Chris- 
tian Workers  for  Friendship,"  continues  under  the 
leadership  of  William  Christian.  Its  distinctive  char- 
acteristics are  believers'  baptism  by  immersion,  the 
washing  of  the  saints'  feet,  and  the  use  of  water  and 
unleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  local 
organizations  are  known  as  ** temples"  rather  than 
as  '* churches,"  and  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  a 
general  assembly.  The  presiding  officer  is  styled  the 
'^chief,"  or  '^bishop,"  and  the  ministry  includes  evan- 
gelists, pastors,  and  local  preachers. 

A  considerable  number  of  ministers  are  engaged  in 
general  missionary  work  for  the  extension  of  the  church ; 
Sunday  schools  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  church 
life;  and  there  is  a  gospel  extension  club  engaged  in 
works  of  mercy,  particularly  along  the  lines  followed 
by  fraternal  societies,  rendering  assistance  in  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  the  burying  of  the  dead. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  44  organizations,  located 
in  12  states,  36  of  the  number  being  in  the  South 
Central  division. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
2,676;  of  these,  about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  27  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  5,985;  church  property  valued  at  $23,175, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,710; 
and  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  17  organizations. 
The  Sunday  schools  number  43,  with  122  officers  and 
teachers  and  886  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  51. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  LIVING  GOD. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR   MEMBERS. 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


9IATE. 


Total 
number 

oforgani-    Number 
laUons.     of  organi- 
zations 
;  reporting. 


Sex. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Central  division 

Oliio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Kansas 

44 


44 


8 


8 


Sooth  Central  division. 


Kentucky.. 
Tenne»ee. . 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi . 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma  1. 
Texas 


1 
1 
2 
1 
3 

36 


3 
8 
1 
5 
11 
4 
4 


1 
1 
2 
1 
3 

36 


3 

8 
1 

U 
4 
4 


2,67fi 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


44 


Male. 


Female. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


1,692 


27 


Number 

of  church 

I  edifices 
Halls,  '  reported, 
etc.    I 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


17 


27 


Number     c««fj«» 
oforgani-   ^^"?« 

reporting,  ^eportea. 


27 


5,985 


365 


8 


140 


225 


6 


15 
85 
55 
75 
135 

2,311 


1 
1 
2 
1 
3 

36 


i 
35 
22 
25 

51 

844 


8 
50 
33 
50 
84 

1,467 


1 
.... 

25 


94 
690 

25 
253 
765 

79 
405 


3 

39 

8 

244 

1 

10 

5 

104 

11 

287 

4 

35 

4 

125 

55 
446 

15 
149 
478 

44 
280 


5 
9 
3 
3 


275 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

11 


3 
1 


1 

1 

150 

1 

25 

1 
25 

125 
5,710 

: 

5 

5  t 

2,300 

2 
1 
1 


5 
9 
3 
3 


5 
9 
3 
3 


850 

1,610 

300 

650 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

,     VALUE  OF  CHURCH 

PROPERTY. 

1 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

I 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 

CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

1 

STATB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number    Number 

oforj^ani-  ofStmday 

zations      schools 

reporting,  reported. 

1 

Number 
of officers 

and 
teachers. 

! 
Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

44 

28 

123,175 

!              7 

$1,710 

43 

43 

122 

886 

North  Central  division 

8 

3 

2,700 

I              3 

1              350 

, 

8 

8 

20 

131 

Ohio 

1  1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

36  j 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

'             35 

1 
1 
2 
1 
3 

35 

2 
3 

4 

4 
7 

102 

9 

Ttldi^ina r  ,   r        .....    ,        

.!.-.!!!. .1. !.!.!,!.... 

25 

Illinois 

1 

900 

!         1 

250 

1 

11 

Missouri 

1- 

30 

2 
25 

1,800 
20,475 

2" 

4 

100 
1,360 

1 

56 

South  Central  division 

^•.. ....... 

1 



756 

! 

Kentucky 

3 

8 
1 
5 
11 
4 
4 

1 

■ 

1 

:          1 

1 
6 
11 
3 
4 

3 

8 
1 
5 
11 
3 
4 

9 
24 

3 
14 
33 

9 
10 

45 

Tenn'»ss«e. . .         

5 

5,050 

1 

150 

I 

217 

Alabama 

' 

15 

MMwMppi               ,      ' 

5 
9 
3 
3 

3,200 

9,400 

675 

2,150 

1 
1 

360 
50 

1 

87 

Arkanms 

1 

244 

OkbUtoTna  J . 

52 

Te-r«.«? 

! i' 

800 

1 

1 

96 

1 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  LIVING  GOD  (APOSTOLIC  CHURCH). 


HISTORY. 

The  Apostolic  Church,  also  called  the  "Christian 
Friendship  Workers/'  withdrew  from  the  Church  of  the 
Living  God  (Christian  Workers  for  Friendship),  partly 
because  of  opposition  to  the  head  of  that  body,  and 
partly  because  of  a  different  conception  of  church 
government.  In  this  body  the  presiding  officer  is 
styled  "president"  instead  of  "chief,'*  or  "bishop." 

In  doctrine  and  polity,  with  this  particular  excep- 
tion, it  is  in  close  accord  with  the  parent  body. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow,  and  show  15  organi- 
zations, located  in  5  states,  all  but  1  being  in  the  South 
Central  division. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  752 ; 
of  these,  about  39  per  cent  are  males  and  61  per  cent 
females.     According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
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tion  has  12  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  3,100;  church  property  valued  at 
$25,700,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $1,600;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  3  organiza- 
tions; and  2  parsonages  valued  at  $1,500.     The  Sun- 


day schools  number  13,  with  67  officers  and  teachers 
and  585  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  30,  and  there  are  also  about  30  licentiates. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MBMBEBS. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

Number 

oforcanl- 

sations 

reporting. 

1 

1 
1 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Number 

ofoivani- 

sations 

reporting. 

Sex. 

i 
1 

Number  of 

organixations 

reporting— 

,  Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 
Number ' 

« 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

oicnuruii 
edifices  | 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

15 

14 

752 

14 

291 

461 

12 

3 

12 

11 

3.100 

1 

Booth  Central  division 

14 

13 

688 

13 

264 

424 

11 

3 

11 

10           2,700 

Tennessee .-.. 

3 
8 
1 
2 

1 

2 

8 

1 
2 

1               1 

142 

338 

35 

173 

64 

2 
8 

1 
2 

1 

67 

118 

18 

71 

27 

85 
220 

17 
102  ; 

37  i 

1 
8 

2 

i' 

1 

A  rk  anffas '. 

8            2,000 

nVlAhnmA  1  

Texas r  ,   r r  -  r - 

2 
1 

2  J             700 

Western  division 

1                400 

Washineton 

1 

1 

1                64 

1 

1 

1            27 

1 

37 

1 

1 

1               400 

1 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination. 
South  Central  division 


Tennessee . . 
Arlcansas... 
Oklahoma!. 
Texas 


Western  division . 
Washington . 


VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 
numl>er 
of  organi- 
zations. 


15 


Number 

of  organ  i- 

satiiQns 

reporting. 


12 


Value 
reported. 


14 


11 


3 
8 
1 
2 


1 

8 


$25,700 

18,700 

10.000 
7,200 


2 
1 


1,500 
7.000 


1 


,000 


DEBT  ON  CHimCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2 
1 


.^ount     ']J";S^5i    Value  of 
'^P^^-    're^rt^.j  '^^^' 


$1,600 


400 


2 
2 


$1,500 


1,500 


400  I 


1 

i' 


1,000 
**566* 


1,200 


1,200 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 

ofoi^ani- 

satfons 

reporting. 


13 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


13 


12 


2 
7 
1 
2 


12 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


6; 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


585 


61 


515 


2 
7 
1 
2 


10 

37 

5 

9 


6 


53 
175 

26 
261 

70 


70 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  IN  GOD. 


HISTORY. 


This  organization  withdrew  from  the  Church  of  the 
Living  God  (Christian  Workers  for  Friendship),  partly 
on  personal  grounds,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  laying 
greater  emphasis  upon  education. 

In  doctrine  and  polity  the  two  organizations  are 
essentially  one. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  tables  which  follow,  and  show  9  organizations, 
located  in  6  states. 


The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  848 ; 
of  these,  about  48  per  cent  are  males  and  52  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denqmina- 
tion  has  6  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  1,550;  church  property  valued  at 
$9,700,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $100;  and  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  3  organi- 
zations. There  are  6  Sunday  schools  reported,  with 
21  oflBcers  and  teachers  and  289  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  20. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

' 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MKMBEES. 

1 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

BTATl. 

Number 
<  of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

• 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

• 

Number 

ofor{$ani- 

zations 

reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number     g^^^ 

re^it^.l^P^^- 

1 
1 

Total  for  denomination 

9 

I               9 

848 

9 

411 

437 

6 

3 

6 

5           1,550 

' 

North  Central  di  vision 

3 

3 

655 

3 

337 

318 

2 

1 

2 

2  I            560 

1 
2 

6 

1 
2 

6 

35 
620 

193 

1 
2 

6 

9 
328 

74 

26 
292 

119 

1 

1 

Missouri 

2 

2 

4 

2 
3 

650 

South  Central  division 

1 
4              2 

1,000 

Kentueky 

Tennessee 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

80 
86 
12 
15 

2 
2 
1 

1 

28 

30 

8 

8 

52 
56 

4 
7 

1              1 
1              1 

1    

1  : 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

400 

Alabama 

100 

500 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHUR(^H  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total     , 

number  , 

of  organl-  j 

sations.  ' 

VALUE  OF  CHURCH 

PROPERTY. 

1 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

;          SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
1                   CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
oforgani- 
^  zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

9 

6 

$9,700 

1 

1100 

5 

6 

21              280 

North  Central  division 

3 

2 

6,500 

2                3 

9  •              190 

- 

,                                                                                                          •• 

Indiana a.. ,. 

1 
2 

6 

Missouri 

2 
4 

6,500 
3,200 

' 

I              2 
1               3 

3 
3 

9  1            100 

South  Central  division 

1 

100 

12 

09 

Kentucky 

2' 

2  1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

200 
1.000 

500 
1,500 

■     ! 

1 
1 

2 
5 

40 

Tennessee 

•••• 

39 

Alabama 

1 

1 

Arlcan^sa.s . 

1 

100 

i' 

1 

5 

20 

CHUR('HES    OF    THE    NEW   JERUSALEM. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

At  the  time  of  the  report  of  1890  there  was  but  one 
organization  under  this  head.  Since  that  time  a  sepa- 
rate church  has  been  formed,  and  there  are  now  two 
denominations.  The  early  history  of  both  is  pre- 
sented in  the  first  article,  while  the  second  sets  forth 
the  movement  resulting  in  the  new  organization,  and 
the  points  on  which  it  differs  from  the  older  or  parent 
body. 

The  Churches  of  the  New  Jerusalem  comprise  2 
bodies,  as  follows: 

General  Convention   of   the  New  Jerusalem    in   the  United 

States  of  America. 
General  (liurch  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

SUMMARY    OF   STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the 


returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations  of 
each  denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  These  2  bodies  have  133  organizations. 
The  total  number  of  communicants  is  7,247; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  127  organ- 
izations, about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64  per  cent 
females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  94  church  edi- 
fices; a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of  19,498; 
church  property  valued  at  $1,791,041,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $56,875;  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  31  organizations;  and  18  parson- 
ages valued  at  $67,400.  There  are  85  Sunday  schools 
reported,  with  530  officers  and  teachers  and  3,544 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  2 
bodies  is  130. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

1 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

DENOMINATION. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

Total 

number 

reported. 

1 

Number  , 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Sex. 

Total 

number 

ofmln- 

^    Istens.    > 

1 

Number  of 
organizations 
reporting—     i 

Seating  capacity  of 
1     church  edifices. 

Number 

• 

Male.       Female. 

1 

Church 
edi- 
fices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

01  cnurcn 

edifices 

reported. 

Number     Qoa*ini» 
reporting.  «Port«^ 

Churches  of  the  New  Jerusalem 

133 

133 

7,247 

127          2,679 

4,489 

130 

89 

31 

94               86  '        19.498 

General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  In 
the  United  States  of  America 

119 
14 

119 
14 

6,612 
635 

113 
14 

2,335 
244 

4,098 
391 

108 
22 

84 
5 

22 
9 

89 
5 

81 
5 

18,978 
520 

General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


1 

1 
Total    1 

VALUE  or  CHITBCa 
PROPERTY. 

1 

I      DEBT  ON  CHURCH 

1              PROPERTY. 

1 

t 

PARSONAGES. 

I 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATION 

ED  BY 

s. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

DENOMINATION. 

number  1 
of  organi- 
zations. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
,oforgani- 
1   zations 
reporting. 

Value  of   1 
parsonages 
reported,  i 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 
of  Sunday 

schools 
reported. 

Number 
ofofHcers 

and 
teachers. 

Churches  of  the  New  Jerusalem 

133               95 

$1,791,041 

20 

$56,875 

18 

1 

$67,400                84 

85 

530            3.544 

General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in 
the  United  States  of  America 

i 

119  ; 

14  1 

87 
8 

1.760,691 

1          n 

49,625 
7,250 

17 

1 

64,400  1              77 
3,000   j               7 

i 

78 

7 

510 

3.434 

General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 

30,350   1               3 

20               110 

GENERAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

The  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  known  also  as 
the  ^'New  Church/*  and  popularly  called  "Sweden- 
borgian/*  was  first  organized  in  London  in  1787.  It 
was  based  upon  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
who  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1688,  studied  at  Upsala, 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  was  prominent  in 
national  aflFairs  in  his  own  coimtry,  where  he  held  an 
assessorship  imder  Charies  XII.  His  favorite  subject 
at  first  was  mathematics,  but  astronomy,  physics, 
human  anatomy,  and  physiology  all  interested  him, 
especially  in  their  relation  to  spiritual  matters.  As  he 
said,  ^*I  have  gone  through  anatomy  with  the  single 
object  of  investigating  the  soul.''  In  1747  he  resigned 
his  assessorship  on  a  pension,  and  thenceforth  devoted 
his  life  tQ,  the  revelations  which  he  claims  were  given 
him.  His  first  pubUcation  was  the  '^Arcana  Coelestia,'' 
an  exposition  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  considered  in 
their  symbolical  sense,  the  first  part  appearing  in  1749 
and  the  final  part  in  1756.  Later  years  saw  the  pub- 
lication of  a  number  of  works  along  the  same  line, 
including  the  ^'True  Christian  Religion''  and  the 
''Apocalypse  Revealed."  Swedenborg's death  occurred 
in  London  in  1772. 

In  common  with  the  general  scientific  literature  of 
the  day,  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  were  originally 
in  Latin,  and  were  pubUshed  anonymously.     In  1750 


and  succeeding  years  some  were  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, but  they  did  not  attract  much  attention  \mtil,  in 
1783,  Robert  Hindmarsh,  a  printer  in  London,  became 
interested  in  them,  and  gathered  together  a  few  men 
of  like  mind  to  consider  them.  Four  years  later  the 
first  organization,  consisting  of  16  persons,  was  effected. 
The  following  year  public  services  were  held,  and  in 
1789  a  general  conference  met.  In  1821  there  was  in- 
corporated the  **Greneral  Conference  of  the  Ministers 
and  other  Members  of  the  New  Church  signified  by  the 
New  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of 
John."  In  1902  it  consisted  of  73  societies  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  6,337,  besides  several  socie- 
ties and  a  number  of  individuals  who  did  not  join  the 
general  conference,  so  that  the  total  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  church  in  Great  Britain  in  that  year  was 
probably  about  7,500.  The  first  New  Church  society 
in  America  was  founded  at  Baltimore  in  1792,  and  in 
1817  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
in  the  United  States  of  America  was  organized.  In 
1890  a  considerable  number  withdrew  and  later  or- 
ganized the  General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Swedenborg  is  regarded,  on  every  hand,  by  members 
of  this  church,  as  a  ' 'divinely  illuminated  seer  and 
revelator,"  and  as  having  been  given  the  key  to  Bible 
interpretation — the  science  of  Correspondences — in  or- 
der that  he  might  thereby  open  the  internal  sense  of 
the  Word,  and  announce  the  Lord  in  His  second  com- 
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ing,  which  is  "His  coming  as  the  Word  newly  re- 
vealed." He  was  thus  **  divinely  chosen  to  live  con- 
sciously in  the  natural  and  tn  the  spiritual  world  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  he  might  describe  to  men  those 
things  which  he  saw,  especially  those  things  relating  to 
the  Holy  City,  the  divine  system  of  doctrine  revealej 
out  of  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  New  Church."  It  is  the  revelation  of  this 
interior  truth  of  the  Word,  and  not  a  personal  appear- 
ing that,  in  their  view,  constitutes  the  Lord's  second 
coming,  the  ** clouds"  in  which  He  comes  being  the 
Uteral  sense,  the  **«power  and  great  glory"  the  spirit- 
ual sense. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  general  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  teach  that 
there  is  one  God,  even  the  Lord  God,  the  Savioiu*,  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  there  is  in  Him  a  Trinity,  not  of  persons, 
but  of  essence,  called  in  the  Word,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit;  that  the  Father  is  the  inmost  Divine 
Essence,  or  Love,  from  which  all  things  are;  that  the 
Son  is  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  Word,  by  which  the 
Divine  Love  is  manifested  and  acts;  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  Divine  Proceeding  and  Operation;  and 
that  these  three  are  related  to  each  other  in  God,  as 
are  soul,  body,  and  operation,  in  man.  Thus  they 
teach  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  one  Divine 
Person  in  whom  is  the  Father,  and  from  whom  is  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is,  in  His  glorified  humanity,  the  one  God 
of  heaven  and  of  earth,  and  the  supreme  and  sole 
object  of  worship  for  angels  and  men. 

With  regard  to  revelation,  they  teach  that  the  Word 
of  God  contained  in  the  Bible  is  not  written  like  any 
other  book,  and  can  not  be  subjected  to  the  same 
methods  of  criticism;  that  it  is  plenarily  dictated  by 
the  Lord  Himself,  and  inspired  as  to  every  word  and 
letter,  and,  like  Nat\u*e  itself,  is  a  divine  symbol;  that 
besides  the  literal  sense  adapted  to  men,  it  contains  a 
spiritual  sense  adapted  to  angels;  that  these  senses 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  the  great  law  of 
correspondence,  in  accordance  with  which  the  universe 
itself  was  created  in  the  beginning;  and  that  in  letter 
and  spirit  it  contains  the  rule  of  life  for  angels  and  men. 

With  regard  to  redemption,  they  teach  that  the  one 
God,  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  the  imiverse,  came  down 
upon  earth  in  the  assumption,  by  birth  of  a  virgin,  of 
a  human  nature  in  order  that  He  might  live  a  human 
life,  and,  by  purging  it,  redeem  it;  that  in  doing  so 
He  met  and  overcame  in  His  temptations  all  the 
enemies  of  the  hiunan  race,  and  reduced  them  to 
eternal  subjection;  and  that  He  continues  to  hold 
them  in  subjection  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  man 
who  will  cooperate  with  Him  by  faith  and  obedience; 
and  that  the  application  of  this  redeeming  work  in 
those  who  believe  in  Him  and  keep  His  conunandments 
is  salvation. 


With  regard  to  death  and  the  spiritual  world,  they 
teach  that  when  a  man  dies  he  is  raised  up  in  his 
spiritual  body  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  there  lives 
forever,  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  his  state  being  determined 
by  the  spiritual  character  he  has  formed  for  himself  by 
his  life  in  this  world ;  the  judgment  occurs  immediately 
after  death,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  heaven  and  hell,  and  it  consists  in  a 
man's  coming  to  know  himself  in  the  light  of  the 
eternal  realities  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Besides  these  cardinal  points,  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church  have  much  to  say  about  the  laws  of 
divine  order  and  of  divine  providence;  about  faith  and 
charity;  about  free  will  and  imputation,  repentance 
and  regeneration;  about  marriage;  about  mental  de- 
velopment in  childhood  and  age;  about  the  successive 
churches  or  divine  dispensations  that  have  existed  on 
this  earth,  and  the  judgments  terminating  each;  all 
of  which  teachings,  based  on  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
the  believers  hold  to  be  in  complete  harmony  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  deductions  of  sound  reason 
and  the  analogies  of  nature. 

Baptism  is  administered  in  the  scriptural  formula, 
*^in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  to  children  as  well  as  to  adults  who 
come  on  confession  of  their  faith.  Infant  baptism  is 
followed  by  the  act  of  confirmation  or  ratification  in 
maturer  years,  which  is  usually  identified  with  the  first 
communion,  and  this  profession  of  faith  in  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  church  is  regarded  as  the  appropriate 
gate  of  admission  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Table. 

POLITY. 

The  polity  of  the  church  is  a  modified  episcopacy, 
but  the  societies  and  associated  bodies  are  left  the 
utmost  freedom  in  the  administration  of  their  local 
afi'airs.  Each  local  society  of  the  New  Church  elects 
its  pastor  and  other  officers,  including  a  president, 
treasurer,  secretary,  and  church  committee.  In  some 
cases  certain  privileges  are  allowed  to  parishioners  or 
pew  holders  who  are  not  communicant  members.  The 
difi'erent  societies  are  gathered  in  associations  com- 
posed of  the  ministers  and  of  lay  members  elected  by 
the  societies. 

The  general  convention  is  held  triennially,  and  every 
church  member  has  a  right  to  be  present,  take  part  in 
the  deliberAtions,  be  appointed  on  committees,  and  be 
elected  to  office,  but  the  right  to  vote  is  limited  to 
ministers  whose  official  acts  are  reported  to  the  con- 
vention, and  to  delegates  of  associations  and  other 
bodies  of  the  church  connected  with  the  convention. 
In  some  cases  women  are  sent  as  delegates. 

The  convention  is  an  ecclesiastical,  a  legislative,  and 
a  judicial  body — ecclesiastical  in  maintaining  the  orders 
of  the  ministry  and  of  worship,  and  in  providing  for 
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missions  and  for  the  education  of  ministers ;  legislative 
in  maintaining  its  own  organization  and  enacting 
measures  for  the  carrying  on  of  its  various  activities ; 
and  judicial  in  admitting  ministers  to  its  roll  or  dis- 
missing them  therefrom,  and  in  promoting  pastors  to 
the  general  pastorate.  The  various  boards  of  the 
church  are  elected  by  the  general  convention,  and  are 
absolutely  responsible  to  it. 

A  council  of  ministers,  which  consists  of  all  the 
ministers  belonging  to  the  convention,  has  charge  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  ministry.  For  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  business  of  the  convention  and  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  in  the  interval  between  meetings, 
there  is  a  general  council,  consisting  of  the  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  conven- 
tion, together  with  4  ministers  and  6  laymen,  chosen 
by  ballot  by  the  convention. 

The  ministry  includes  ministers,  pastors,  and  gen- 
eral pastors.  Ministers  are  those  who  are  ordained  to 
the  ministry  without  any  particular  pastorate,  some- 
times with  the  power  to  teach,  preach,  and  baptize, 
but  without  that  of  officiating  at  marriages  and  the 
Holy  Supper.  When  the  latter  powers  are  not  con- 
ferred in  ordination,  they  are  added  in  the  act  of 
installation.  Pastors  are  those  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  a  society  and  installed  over  it,  with  power  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  preach,  teach,  and  officiate 
at  marriages  and  funerals.  When  the  candidate  is 
called  by  a  society  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the 
ordination  and  installation  offices  are  often  combined. 
A  general  pastor  is  one  who,  after  a  suitable  term  in  the 
pastoral  office,  is,  by  request  of  an  association  aud 
with  the  sanction  of  the  general  convention,  invested 
with  power  to  authorize  candidates,  ordain  ministers, 
preside  over  a  general  body  of  the  church,  and  act  as 
presiding  minister  of  any  association  or  of  the  general 
convention.  An  association  may,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  general  convention,  temporarily  invest  the  powers 
of  general  pastor  in  its  presiding  minister  or  superin- 
tendent during  his  continuance  in  office. 

The  worship  of  the  church  is  generally  liturgical, 
chants  being  extensively  used,  but  great  latitude  is 
observed  in  diflFerent  societies  and  localities. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  enterprises  of  the  New  Church  are 
conducted  by  the  general  convention  through  its  Board 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  supplemented  by  local 
boards  of  the  various  constituent  bodies.  In  1906 
this  board  employed  7  missionaries  among  the  iso- 
lated adherents  in  13  states,  and  aided  16  churches  in 
communities  not  reached  by  organized  societies.  The 
work  has  extended  into  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  other  foreign  coim- 
tries,  where  1 1  stations  are  cared  for  by  4  European 
missionaries,  and  300  converts  have  been  gathered. 
Contributions  for  the  entire  work  amounted  in  1906  to 


$15,000,  exclusive  of  income  from  an  endowment 
estimated  at  $260,000. 

The  educational  preparation  for  the  ministry  of  the 
church  is  carried  on  principally  by  the  New  Church 
Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  has 
property  valued  at  $253,000,  and  during  1906  had  5 
instructors  and  10  students.  Two  other  institutions, 
in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  under  distinctively  New 
Church  instruction,  and  partly  supported  by  the 
church,  reported  17  teachers  and  110  students,  and 
property  valued  at  $165,820.  The  total  value  of 
property  devoted  to  educational  {[Purposes  was  given 
as  $443,820. 

The  New  Church  has  a  pension  fund  for  needy  min- 
isters, and  an  orphan  fund,  both  of  recent  origin  and 
growth.  Statistics,  however,  are  not  available.  It 
has  also  a  league  of  43  yoimg  people's  societies,  with 
1,709  members. 

The  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing 
Society  of  New  York,  incorporated  as  the  publication 
agent  of  the  convention,  the  American  New  Church 
Tract  and  Publication  Society,  and  the  lungerich 
Trustees,  of  Philadelphia,  have  made  f^ee  distribution 
of  nearly  132,000  copies  of  Swedenborg's  writings,  in- 
cluding the  "True  Christian  Religion,"  "Apocalypse 
Revealed,"  "  Heaven  and  Hell,"  and  "  Divine  Love  and 
Wisdom,"  and  also  "The  Life  of  Swedenborg."  Lit- 
erature bureaus  in  Boston  and  Chicago  perform  similar 
functions,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other  boards 
which  make  the  press  an  important  factor  in  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  church.  Recently  a  mission 
station  for  the  distribution  of  this  literature  has  been 
opened  in  Japan.  The  church  has  2  weeklies,  a 
Sunday  school  monthly,  and  a  quarterly.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $500,000  is  invested  in  publication  enter- 
prises. 

STATISTICS. 

.  The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  119  or- 
ganizations, contained,  with  the  exception  of  20  inde- 
pendent, in  11  associations,  located  in  32  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these  organizations,  43 
are  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  41  in  the  North  Central 
division;  the  largest  mmiber  in  any  one  state  being 
17  in  Massachusetts. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
6,612;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  113  or- 
ganizations, about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  89  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  18,978;  church  property  valued  at 
$1,760,691,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $49,625;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  22 
organizations;  and  17  parsonages  valued  at  $64,400. 
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There  are  78  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  510  officers 
and  teachers  and  3,434  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  108. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
sho^w^  a  decrease  of  35  organizations  and  483  commu- 


nicants, but  an  increase  of  $374,236  in  the  value  of 
church  property.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  or- 
ganizations and  commimicants  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
withdrawal  since  1890  of  several  organizations  to  form 
the  General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  body 
is  now  reported  separately. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATS. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Massacdiusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

VirginU 

Georgia. 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Misourl 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tuinessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Western  di  vision 

Colorado 

Washington 

Oregon 

California. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


119 


43 


3 
2 

17 
1 
I 
7 
3 
9 

12 


1 
6 
1 
2 
2 
1 

41 


7 
3 

15 
3 
1 
2 
2 
5 
3 

11 


1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 

12 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBEB8. 


Number 

ofoiganl- 

sations 

reporting. 


1 
3 
3 
5 


119 


43 


3 
2 

17 
1 
1 
7 
3 
9 

12 


1 
5 
1 
2 
2 
1 

41 


7 
S 
15 
3 
1 
2 
2 
5 
3 

11 


1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 

12 


1 
3 
3 
5 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Sex. 


6,612 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reportli^ 


113 


u.aie. 


3,304 


135 

60 

1,535 

183 

46 

558 

133 

704 

505 


59 
219 
132 
69 
23 
13 

2,170 


508 

181 

613 

161 

11 

67 

75 

375 

144 

175 


45S 


36 

78 

50 

294 


41 


3 
3 
15 
1 
1 
7 
3 
0 

12 


1 
5 
1 
2 
2 
1 

88 


7 
8 
18 
3 
1 
1 
2 
5 
3 

11 


14 

1 

73 

5 

10 

1 

14 

1 

54 

2 

10 

1 

11 


1 

3 
2 
5 


2,335 


1,102 


85 
24 

446 
55 
17 

205 
51 

269 

191 


21 
96 
47 
17 
8 
8 

761 


188 
46 

190 

52 

8 

18 

36 

156 
78 

88 


7 
83 

6 

6 
28 

5 

108 


11 

39 

22 

126 


Female. 


4,098 


2,172 


100 

36 

1,059 

78 

29 

353 
82 

435 

814 


88 
124 
85 
42 
15 
10 

1,266 


405 
85 

298 

109 

8 

31 

39 

220 
71 

92 


7 
41 

5 

8 
36 

5 

254 


25 
89 
22 

168 


PLACXfl  OF  WOBSmP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Church 
edifloes. 

Halls, 
etc. 

84 

22 

89 

Seating  oi4>aoity  of 
church  edifloes. 


35 


3 

2 

15 

1 


5 
2 

7 

9 


1 
5 
1 
1 
1 


29 


6 
2 
9 
3 


2 
1 
4 
2 


1 
1 


2 

2' 

3 


1 
1 
1 

6 


1 
1 
2 


1 
1 

6 


1 
3 
1 


8 


2 
1 


N»"'»f  :  SesUng 

I 


39 


3 
2 

18 
1 


5 
2 

8 

9 


1 
5 
1 
1 
1 


30 


2 
1 
4 
2 


1 
1 


5 


81 


34 


2 

2  I 

15  ! 

1  I 


5, 

7  ' 


1 
5 
1 
1 
1 


27 


6 

6 

1,150 

2 

2 

210 

10 

8 

1,406 

3 

3 

400 

1 
1 

4 

2 


18,978 


10,133 


506 

360 

4,568 

800 


1,585 

400 

2,475 

2,085 


175 
1,000 
600 
110 
200 


4,830 


150 
175 
860 
800 

480 


180 


150 
150 

1,450 


100 
200 


1,150 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination . 


North  Atlantic  division. 


Haine 

New  Hampshire, 
liassaohusetts... 
Rhode  Island... 

Ck>miecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvtuiia. . . 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware , 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

Georgia , 

Florida 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana... 

Illinois 

Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri... 
Kansas 


South  Central  division . 


Kentucky. 
Tennessee. 
Alabama.. 
Louisiana. 
Arkansas.. 
Texas 


Western  division. 


Colorado 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California. . . 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


119 


zatlons 
reporting. 


87 


43 


3 
2 
17 
1 
1 
7 
3 
9 

12 


1 
5 
1 
2 
2 
1 

41 


7 
3 
15 
3 
1 
2 
2 
5 
3 

11 


1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 

12 


1 
3 
3 
5 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

of  01 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


36  I    1,119,346 


I 


5 
3 


28 


5 

2 

10 

3 


1 
1 
4 
2 


1 
1 

8 


1 
2 


5 


20,000 

7,500 

374, 146 

30,000 


364,500 

19,500 

303,700 

194,250 


30,000 

68,750 

100,000 

400 

5,000 

100 

348,395 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


140,500 

8,000 

111,095 

33,200 


15,000 
1,000 

35,200 
4,400 

4,700 


1,100 


600 
3,000 

94,000 


4,500 
2,500 


87,000 


17 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$49,625 


I  Number 
ioforgani- 
I  cations 
.reporting. 


17 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


164,400 


Number 

oforgani- 

saoons 

reporting. 


77 


8 


29,275 


31,000 


33 


1 
3 


1,000 
11,600 


5  i 


23,500 


3 
1 

14 
1 


2 
1 

1 


5 
2 


14.900 

1,600 

175 

2,000 


1 

i" 

2 


2,500 
*6*066' 
11,000 


2,000 


8,000 
3,000 


16,500 


21,900 


11,000 


3,000 


2 
1 
1 
1 


2,500 


1 


1 
1 


9,000 
5,000 
2,500 
1,400 


3,000 
1,000 

500 


500 


7 
1 
6 


1 
4 
1 

1 


27 


1,850 


7 
3 
8 
1 


1 
1 
4 
2 


Number  i  Number  I  m.,t«k*»» 
of  Sunday' of  officers    N"™'^ 


schools 
reported. 


150 
"1,766" 


and 
teachers. 


of 
scholars. 


78 


510 


34 


266 


3 

1 

14 
1 


21 
16  I 

119 : 

10  I 


8 
1 
6 


41 

6 

53 

55 


1 
4 
1 
1 


G 

38 

I 

4 


27 


142 


7 

3 

8 

•  1 


37 

15 

40 

9 


1 
1 
4 

2 


4 

6 
21 
10 

9 


as 


10 


2«i 


3,434 


1.860 


104 
70 

931 
92 


277 

25 

361 

265 


25 

147 

70 

23 


1.025 


289 
82 

260 
55 


35 

31 

181 

83 

77 


18 


59 

207 


41 
13 


154 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


ASSOCIATION. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total  for  denomination 

Illinois 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pacific  coast 

Pennsylvania 

German  Synod  of  the  New  Church 
Independent  societies 


119 


22 
3 
9 

20 

3 
2 
9 
8 

7 
10 

6 
20 


Number 

oforeanl- 

sations 

reporting. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


119 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


6,612 


113 


22 

890 

3 

135 

9 

469 

20 

1,728 

3 

161 

2 

67 

9 

651 

8 

623 

7 

338 

10 

744 

6 

391 

20 

415 

Sex. 


Male. 


2,335 


20 

299 

3 

35 

9 

180 

18 

525 

3 

52 

1 

18 

9 

242 

8 

198 

7 

148 

10 

283 

5 

167 

20 

188 

Female. 


4,098 


466 

100 

289 

1,173 

109 

31 

409 

425 

190 
461 
218 
227 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


84 


13 
3 

8 
18 

3 
2 
6 

7 

5 

8 
4 


Halls, 
etc*. 


22 


4 
"i 


2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

10 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Number     o<«tinff 

^'^'P"*-  c!SS^ 
zatlons    ^fX^^S 

reporting. '^^P^*'^' 


89 


81  I        18,978 


14 
3 
8 

21 

12 
2 
8 

18 

2,025 

505 

1,885 

5,218 

3 
2 
6 

7 

3 

1 
6 
7 

400 

150 

1,685 

1,210 

5 
9 
4 
7 

V 

4 

1 

1,150 

2,725 

050 

1,075 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


ASSOCIATION. 


Total 
number 
of  organl- 

I   EStiODS. 


VALUE  or  CHUKCH 
PBOPERTY. 


Total  for  denomination 119 

nUnoU 22 

Maine 3 

Maryland >  9 

Massarhuset  ts 20 

Michigan \  3 

Minnesota '  2 

New  York I  9 

Ohio I  8 

Pacific  coast 7 

Pennsylvania 10 

German  Sjmod  of  l.e  I,'ew  Church 6 

Independent  SDcleties 1  20 


Number 

oforeani- 

zations 

reporting. 


87 


14 
3 

9 
18 

3 
1 
7 
6 

5 
8 
4 
9 


Value 
reported. 


$1,760,691 


133,796 

20,000 

189, 150 

411,646 

.  33,200 

15,000 

380.000 

143,500 

87,000 

307,700 

22,400 

17,300 


DEBT  ON  CHUECH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 

of  organi- 1 

nations 

reporting.' 


Number 
oforgani- 

*»*^.^<vri     I  nations 
reported.  (Reporting. 


Amount 
of  debt 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


17 


2 
4 


3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 


$49,625 
1,300 


17 


2,000 
12,600 

3,000  ! 


2 
5 


16,500 
11,000 

1,700 
175 

1,200 
150 


1 
2 


1 
3 


S64,400 


7,500 


11,000 
23,500  . 

1,400 


2,500 
9,000 


5,000 
4,500 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHXmCH  ORQANIZATIONS. 


I  Number    Number 
of  organi-  of  Sunday 
xations  |  schools 
reporting,  reported. 


12 
3 
7 

16 

1 
1 

8 
8 

5 
6 

4 
6 


Number 
of officers 

and 
teachers. 


78 


12 
3 

.7 
16 

1 
1 
9 
8 

5 
6 
4 
6 


510 


55 

21 

55 

145 

9 
4 

47 
42 

26 
53 
28 
25 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


3,434 


374 

104 

265 

1,093 

66 

36 
308 
814 

154 
361 
222 
166 


GENERAL  CHURCH  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM. 


HISTORY. 


The  General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  traces 
its  origin  as  an  independent  ecclesiastical  body  to  the 
development,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  New 
Church  in  England  and  America,  of  a  movement 
"toward  a  strict  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and 
principles  revealed  in  the  writings  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  and  toward  distinctiveness  of  teaching, 
worship,  and  life,  in  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem/' Under  the  influence  of  two  prominent  theo- 
logians, the  Rev.  Richard  de  Charms  and  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Benade,  both  of  Philadelphia,  it  gradually 
assumed  more  definite  form,  and  in  1876  the  insti- 
tution known  as  ''The  Academy  of  the  New  Church'' 
was  founded  as  the  organic  exponent  of  its  principles, 
which  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association,  connected  with  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  New  Jerusalem.  That  association  in 
1883  adopted  an  episcopal  form  of  government, 
elected  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Benade  bishop,  and  changed 
its  name  to  ''The  General  Church  of  Pennsylvania." 
In  1890  it  severed  its  connection  with  the  General 
Convention,  and  in  1892  adopted  as  its  name  "The 
General  Church  of  the  Advent  of  the  Lord."  In 
1897  an  organization  was  eflected  under  the  name 
of  "The  General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem," 
with  which  during  the  year  about  400  persons, 
practically  the  entire  membership  of  the  General 
Church  of  the  Advent,  united. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  General  Church  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem differs  from  other  branches  of  the  organized  New 
Church  simply  in  its  attitude  toward  the  theological 
writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  which  it  regards  as 


being  "divinely  inspired  and  thus  the  very  Word  of 
the  Lord,  revealed  at  His  second  coming." 

POLITY.      . 

The  polity  of  the  General  Church  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  "  practical  unanimity,"  to  be  secured 
through  deliberation  and  free  cooperation  in  "coun- 
cil and  assembly."  The  spiritual  affairs  of  the 
church  belong  exclusively  to  the  priestly  office,  of 
which  three  distinct  degrees  are  recognized,  namely, 
ministers,  pastors,  and  bishops,  though  at  present, 
on  account  of  the  limited  membership,  the  services 
of  but  one  bishop  are  required.  The  administrative 
functions  of  church  government  are  vested  in  the 
office  of  the  bishop,  who  is  assisted  by  a  consistory 
and  a  consultative  general  council,  consisting  of  the 
most  representative  ministers  and  laymen.  Ad- 
mission to  church  membership  is  by  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  bishop,  the  only  conditions  required  being 
adult  age,  and  baptism  into  the  faith  of  the  New 
Church.  Ordination  to  the  ministry  is  by  the 
bishop  of  the  General  Church. 

WORK. 

Under  the  head  of  home  missionary  work,  the 
General  Church  includes  all  the  activities  supported 
by  the  general  fund,  namely,  the  support  of  the 
bishop's  office  and  of  the  visiting  missionary,  and 
the  publication  of  the  New  Church  Life,  a  monthly 
magazine,  the  organ  of  the  denomination.  The 
contributions  for  these  purposes  during  1906 
amounted  to  $3,462.  There  is  no  foreign  mission- 
ary work. 

The  main  energies  of  the  General  Church  have 
been   concentrated   on    the   religious   education   of 
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children,  and  parochial  schools  for  those  who  have 
been  baptized  into  the  faith  of  the  New  Church  have 
been  established  in  the  main  centers  of  the  church 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  pastors  of  local 
churches.  In  1906  there  were  6  such  schools  with 
23  teachers  and  139  pupils,  supported  wholly  by 
annual  contributions.  The  higher  education  of  the 
church  is  intrusted  to  the  Academy  of  the  New 
Church  at  Philadelphia,  which  includes  a  theological 
school  and  college  for  young  men,  a  seminary  for 
young  women,  and  a  normal  school.  In  1896  the 
schools  of  the  academy  were  removed  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.,  although  the  central 
office  of  the  legal  corporation  remains  in  Philadel- 
phia. A  sustentation  fund  of  $400,000  was  received 
in  1899  and  new  school  buildings  were  erected  at 
Bryn  Athyn  in  1901  and  1903.  In  1906  there  were 
reported  57  pupils,  property  valued  at  $83,400,  an 
endowment  of  $415,781,  and  contributions  amoimt- 
ing  to  $475. 

An  orphanage  fund,  intended  primarily  to  assist 
orphaned  children  of  the  church,  was  instituted  in 
1900.  The  receipts  of  this  fimd  for  the  year  1906 
amounted  to  $1,058,  and  the  expenditures  to  $737. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  districts,  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  14 
organizations,  contained,  with  the  exception  of  3 
independent,  in  3  districts,  located  in  9  states. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
635;  of  these,  about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  5  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  520;  church  property  valued  at  $30,350, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$7,250;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  9  organiza- 
tions; and  1  parsonage  valued  at  $3,000.  There  are 
7  Sunday  schools,  with  20  officers  and  teachers  and 
110  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the 
denomination  is  22. 

The  organizations  belonging  to  this  body  were  in 
1890  identified  with  the  Greneral  Convention  of  the 
New  Jerusalem. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBKBS. 

PLACES  or  WORSHTP. 

9TATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 
organizations 
reporting-       ^^^^ 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

• 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Church 
edifices. 

1  vivutuvu 

edifices 

Halls,    "ported- 
etc.    , 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 

TotAl  for  (1«noniJnatlon .....     ...... 

14 

14 

635 

14 

244 

391 

5 

9               5 

5              520 

North  A Uantic  di  vision 

6 

6 

334 

6 

122 

212 

1 

5                1 

1 

140 

New  York. 

1 
6 

2 

1 
5 

2 

20 
314 

33 

1 
5 

2 

7 
115 

18 

•     13, 

199  > 

15 

1    

1 

Pennsylvania. 

1 

4                 1 
2 

1 

140 

South  Atlantic  division. 

••••••••••i                        ---------- 

Maryland 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

18 
16 

148 

1 
1 

3 

8 
10 

56 

i; 1 

Oeorgia 

1  !               1 

North  Central  division. 

2 

! 

1                 2 

9 

200 

Ohio 

1 
2 

2 

1 
2 

2 

49 
99 

110 

1 
2 

2 

16 
40 

44 

33  1 
59 

66 

1 

I                      1 

1 

i              1 

1  1              1 

1                 1 

1 

1 

1 

100 

Illinois 

100 

South  Central  division 

150 

Louisiana ..-..........*. 

1 
1 

1 

1- 

\ 
1  , 

10 
100 

10 

1 
1 

1 

4 

40 

4 

6 
60 

6  i 

1  1 

Texas 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

150 

Western  division 

ao 

Colorado 

1  il                 1   : 

10 

1 

4 

6! 

1 
1 

1 

1 

30 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT   ON   CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906.  ' 


M 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1 

VALTTK  or  CHT7BCH 
ntOPKSTT. 

DEBT  OK  CHUBCH 
PBOPESTT. 

PAB80NAQBS. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

8TATX. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination. 

14 

8 

$30,350 

i       3 

17,250  1 

1 

$3,000 

7 

7 

20 

110 

North  A tlantifY  division 

6 ';           2 

15.200                  1 

4,500 

1 

4 

4  1              11 

69 

New  York. 

1 
5 

t 

Pennsylvania. .............  ...      . .     .  . 

"      *         2 

15,266 
150 

1 

1 

4,500 

4 

1 

4               11 

1                 3 

69 

Bonth  AtJantU;d<T{s'on. 

2i                1 

1 

14 

—  1 

ICaryland 

1                  1 

150 

i 

1 

1 

1                 3 

14 

Qeorgia. 

1  , 
3 

North  Central  division 

1                3 

10,500 

1 

2,000 

1              3.000 

2 

2 

6 

27 

' 

>  1 

Ohio 

1 
2 

2 

1 
2 

1 

2,500 

t 

1 
1 

11               3                 15 

lUinois 

South  Central  division 

8,000 
2,000  ' 

■             1 

2,000 

j               1              3,000 

1 

1  1               3  ;               12 

1 

( 

Ixniisiana 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Texas .. 

1 
1 

2,000 
2,500 

t     -                 1 

1                ••-•                     •      •■      •.-••.••••■■ 

Western  division 

1 

750 

1                  1 
.......... .........I.........* 

Colorado. 

1 

1 

1 

2,500 

1 

750 

1 

...       !          .            ' 

....... ...|.... ........ 

1 

t                                                                                                                 *  *  * 

1 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


- 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR 

MEMBERS. 

PLACES  Of  WORSHIP. 

DISTRICT. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

flex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edlfloes 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edlfloes. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  d«no»nin<»tion , 

14 

14 

635 

14 

244 

391 

5 

9 

5 

5 

520 

Chicago 

3 
5 
3 
3 

3 
5 
3 
3 

109 
210 
191 
125 

3 
6 
8 
3 

44 

81 
65 
54 

65 
129 
126 

71 

2 

1 
5 
1 
2 

2 

2 

130 

Phna^AlphiAr . 

PittSbucvf 

2 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

240 

Indei>eTio«pt  «oci«ti«^ ,  r   r  - 

150 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


DISTRICT. 


Total  for  denomination 

Chicago 

PWSdelphia 

Pittsbure 

Independent  societies 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


14 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
oforeani- 


sations 
reporting. 


8 


3 
5 
3 
3 


3 
2 
2 
1 


Value 
reported. 


$30,350 


10,500 

850 

17,500 

2,000 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

8 

$7,250 

"2,750 


4.500 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 

oforeani- 

satlons 

reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$3,000 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  3Y 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 

ofoigani- 

sations 

reporting. 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


20 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


110 


3,000 


1 
3 
3 


1 
3 
3 


3 

8 
9 


12 
36 
62 


(COMMUNISTIC  SOCIETIES. 


OBNEBAL  STATEMENT. 

In  the  report  of  1890, 8  organizations  were  returned 
under  this  head;  2  of  them,  the  Icarian  and  the 
Altruist,  were  not  distinctly  religious,  *'but  it  was 
deemed  best  not  to  omit  them  on  the  technical  ground 
that  they  were  not  organized  to  practice  a  faith,  but 
to  apply  a  social  principle.''     Careful  inquiry  in  regard 


to  these  brought  out  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  organization  caUed  ''Society  of  Shakers,"  or,  as 
more  recently  termed,  "The  United  Society  of  Be- 
lievers," commonly  called  "Shakers,"  and  the  Amana 
Society,  all  of  them  had  either  disappeared  entirely  or 
were  in  such  condition  as  not  to  report  any  deihiite 
organization.    One  of  them,  the  Koreshan  Ecclesia, 
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is  in  existence  as  a  community  in  Florida,  but  no 
answer  was  secured  to  repeated  inquiries  as  to  its 
membership  and  general  statistics.  Accordingly  the 
Harmony  Society,  the  Society  of  Separatists,  the  New 
Icaria  Society,  the  Society  of  Altruists,  the  Adonai 
Shomo,  and  the  Church  Triumphant  (Koreshan 
Ecclesia),  which  were  reported  in  1890,  are  not  shown 
in  this  report. 

The  Communistic  societies  thus  include  2  bodies,  as 
follows: 

United  Society  of  Believers  (Shakers). 
Amana  Society. 

SUMMARY    OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 


turns of  the  individual  organizations  of  each  denomi- 
nation, is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow.  The 
2  Communistic  societies  have  22^  organizations.  The 
total  number  of  communicants  or  members  is  2,272; 
of  these,  about  43  per  cent  are  males  and  57  per  cent 
females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  24 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  4,300,  as  reported  by  10  organizations;  church  prop- 
erty valued  at  $31,190,  against  which  there  appears  an 
indebtedness X)f  $80;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  12 
organizations;  and  3  parsonages  valued  at  $7,500. 
There  are  6  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  17  officers 
and  teachers  and  103  scholars. 

Neither  of  these  bodies  has  a  regular  ministry. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  ORMEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations 

< 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS 

• 

Total 

number 

of  mln* 

teters. 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP 

DENOMINATION. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

* 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

ofchurcb 

edifices 

reported 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number     o^Hn^ 
reporting,  ^eportea. 

Communistic  societies 

22 

22 

2,272 

22 

966 

1,306 

0)       !'            10 

12 

24 

1 
10            4,300 

United  Society  of  Believers  (Shakers) 

15 

15 
7 

516 
1,756 

15 
7 

110 
856 

406 
900 

3 

7 

12 

3 
21 

3 

7 

800 

Amana  Socletv • 

7 

3,500 

1 
1 

>  No  regular  ministry. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


Total 

number 

of  organi- ' 

zatioiLS. 

VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGA.NIZATIONS. 

DENOMINATION. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 

of  organi' 

zatlons 

reporting. 

1 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
.ofor^ni* 
1  zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Communistic  societies 

22  1             22 

$31,190 

1 

1' 
180  1              3 

$7,600 

6 

6 

17 

103 

United  Socletv  of  Believers  (Shakers) 

1 

15  '              15 

17,100  '              1                 80  il             a 

7,600 

5 

6 

17              109 

Amana  Socletv 

7                 7 

14,090 

1 

I 

1                                   ,1 

1 

UNITED  SOCIETY  OF  BELIEVERS  (SHAKERS). 


HISTORY. 


The  movement  of  which  this  society  was  the  out- 
come originated  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Jane  Wardley,  of  Bolton, 
began  to  exhort  her  Quaker  neighbors  to  pure  and 
right  hving.  In  their  meetings  a  spiritual  power 
was  experienced,  so  strong  that  their  bodies  were 
exercised  in  various  ways,  and  they  were  called  in 
derision  ** Shaking  Quakers.'*  Her  husband,  James 
Wardley,  was  her  first  convert,  and  among  the  num- 
ber who  joined  them  were  John  Lee,  a  blacksmith  of 


Manchester,  and  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  daugh- 
ter, Ann  Lee,  who  later  became  their  leader,  after 
being  greatly  concerned  for  many  years  over  human 
depravity,  came  to  the  conviction  that  the  root  of 
evil  in  the  world  was  the  uncontrolled,  undirected 
use  of  the  sexual  relation,  and  that  the  way  to  purity 
of  life  lay  in  abstinence  and  control  of  passion.  The 
plain  preaching  and  fervent  exercises  of  her  company 
became  so  offensive  that  a  severe  persecution  broke 
out,  and  several  times  she  narrowly  escaped  death. 
While  imprisoned  in  Manchester  in  1770,  she  received 
a  further  vision,  and  taught  that  the  Christ  Spirit 
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-which  had  anointed  and  inspired  Jesus  now  rested 
upon  and  spoke  through  her;  that  it  was  necessary 
that  Christ  should  come  a  second  time,  through  a 
woman,  to  complete  the  perfect  way  of  salvation; 
and  that  the  Holy  or  Mother  Spirit  was  manifested 
through  a  woman,  as  the  Father  Spirit  had  been 
manifested  through  Jesus. 

Persecution  ceased,  but  the  new  doctrines,  accepted 
by  the  little  company,  were  not  widely  adopted,  and, 
after  two  years  of  quiet,  Ann  Lee,  with  eight  followers, 
conceived  the  idea  of  emigrating  to  America.  The 
little  party  landed  at  New  York  on  August  6,  1774. 
Only  one  of  the  number,  John  Hocknell,  had  means, 
and  he  paid  the  fare  of  the  party  and  afterwards  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  in  the  woods  of  Niskeyuna,  or 
WatervUet,  where,  in  1776,  they  built  their  first  rude 
log  cabin  and  made  preparation  for  the  increase  in 
numbers  which  Mother  Ann,  as  she  was  known,  firmly 
believed  would  follow. 

In  1780  Joseph  Meacham,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  New  Lebanon,  with  others,  went  to  visit 
the  newcomers,  and  soon  after  became  a  convert.  As 
a  residt  of  a  religious  revival  which  took  place  during 
the  preceding  winter,  and  which  had  been  character- 
ized by  many  striking  prophecies  of  the  inmiediate 
second  appearing  of  Christ,  converts  were  made,  and 
during  a  missionary  tour  of  two  years  many  hundreds 
were  added  to  the  membership. 

After  the  death  of  Mother  Ann  in  1784  and  of  her 
inmiediate  successor.  Father  James  Whit  taker,  in  1787, 
Joseph  Meacham  and  Lucy  Wright,  of  Pittsfield,  be- 
came the  leaders  of  the  large  body  of  believers  scat- 
tered throughout  New  York  and  New  England,  and 
organized  them  into  communistic  societies.  The  pe- 
riod of  greatest  missionary  activity  after  1792  was 
from  1805  to  1835,  during  which  time  societies  were 
planted  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  Eastern 
states,  and  the  membership  came  to  number  fully 
5,000. 

From  the  beginning  Ann  Lee  and  her  foUowers  were 
practical  believers  in  the  intercourse  of  spirits  within 
and  without  the  body,  anticipating  thus  by  many 
years  the  advent  of  modem  spiritualism.  The  period 
from  1837  to  1848  is  known  as  the  time  of  ''Spirit 
Manifestation,"  or  "Mother  Ann's  Second  Coming,'' 
and  during  this  time  remarkable  spirit  phenomena  are 
said  to  have  been  observed  in  all  of  the  societies. 

Since  1860  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  num- 
bers, though  this  is  not  a  surprise,  as  it  was  foretold 
by  prophets  among  the  believers.  Aside  from  various 
collateral  causes,  the  members  recognize  departures 
from  principles  and  laxity  in  spiritual  energy  among 
themselves  as  operating  forces  in  the  reduction  which 
they  deplore,  and,  while  seeking  to  rectify  their  mis- 
takes, believers  are  assured  that  the  principles  at  the 
foundation  of  their  system  are  true  and  essential  to  the 
evolution  of  the  spiritual  manhood  of  the  race,  and 


that  a  new  revival  of  true  Shaker  living  is  certain  to 
come  in  due  time.  They  are  not  greatly  concerned 
whether  the  revival  is  to  find  expression  in  a  resusci- 
tation of  the  existing  conmiunities,  or  whether  it  shall 
build  for  itself  new  forms,  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  new  day. 

DOCTRINE. 

Shakerism  is  claimed  to  be  **a  kind  of  Christian 
socialism,  whose  basis  is  the  spiritual  family,  founded 
on  the  type  of  the  natural  family."  The  duality  of 
Deity  is  recognized,  man  having  been  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  Hence  father  and  mother  are  coequal, 
and  the  spiritual  parents,  at  the  head  of  the  order  and 
of  each  family,  are  equal  in  power  and  authority,  and 
this  equality  of  the  sexes  extends  through  the  entire 
membership  and  aU  departments  of  life.  Of  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  the  foundation  of  Shakerism  the  ones 
most  emphasized  are  ''virgin  purity,  peace  or  non- 
resistance,  brotherhood,  and  community  of  goods." 
In  their  ideas  of  the  Bible,  the  earUer  believers  ap- 
proached very  closely  to  the  views  promulgated  in 
recent  years  by  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
higher  criticism.  Mother  Ann  was  also  among  the 
first  in  the  modem  world  to  teach  and  practice  the 
equahty  of  woman  with  man,  and  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  woman's  rights  movement. 

The  conditions  of  membership  are  the  desire  to  lead 
a  pure  life,  freedom  from  debt,  and  freedom  from 
marital  bonds,  and  the  form  of  admission  is  the  con- 
fession of  sin  before  the  elder  or  eldress  of  the  family. 

POLITY. 

The  organizations  include  the  family  or  local 
society,  consisting  of  one  or  more  families,  and  a  cen- 
tral ministry,  or  bishopric,  presiding  over  all  subordi- 
nate bishoprics  and  societies. 

In  the  days  of  the  largest  membership  there  was 
at  the  head  of  the  order  a  ministry  or  bishopric,  con- 
sisting of  two  brethren  and  two  sisters;  an  equal 
number  formed  a  lower  ministry  at  the  head  of  each 
group  of  societies;  and  the  same  number  of  elders 
stood  at  the  head  of  each  family.  Subordinate  orders 
of  trustees,  deacons,  and  caretakers  had  oversight  of 
all  business  and  industrial  matters,  while  the  ministry 
and  elders  were  set  apart  for  spiritual  labor  and  minis- 
tration. With  the  decline  in  membership  the  quota 
of  leaders  has  been  reduced,  and  the  ministry  and 
elders  have  been  obliged  to  exercise  an  oversight  of 
temporal  aflFairs.  The  central  ministry  appoints  its 
own  members.  Subordinate  ministries  are  appointed 
by  the  central  ministry,  with  approval  of  the  older 
members.  Elders  and  trustees  in  societies  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  presiding  ministry  of  the  society,  with 
the  approval  of  the  central  ministry  and  of  older 
members,  and  deacons  and  deaconesses  in  families 
are  appointed  by  the  elders  of  the  family,  with  the 
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approval  of  the  presiding  ministry.  There  is  no  spe- 
cial ordination  or  setting  apart,  merely  the  announce- 
ment of  the  appointment. 

In  worship  the  exercises  employed  by  the  Shakers 
are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit.  Elder,  or  Father,  Joseph  Meacham  affirmed 
that  he  was  shown  in  vision  the  various  exercises,  saw 
the  hosts  of  heaven  worshiping  in  these  movements, 
and  he  taught  them  to  the  people.  Modern  experts 
in  physical  culture  have  in  some  cases  studied  out 
scientifically  the  very  movements  which  marked  the 
early  Shaker  worship.  Of  these,  the  only  one  that 
forms  a  part  of  present-day  worship  is  the  march, 
accompanied  by  motions  of  the  hands.  Shakers  have 
been  noted  for  their  inspirational  singing,  the  word- 
less songs  practiced  for  years  giving  place  to  hymns 
and  anthems  of  peculiar  but  impressive  character. 

WORK. 

In  their  earlier  days  Shakers  maintained  schools. 
At  present  there  are  no  distinctively  Shaker  schools, 
but  many  orphaned  children  are  taken  into  the  soci- 
eties, where  they  are  given  a  common  school  education 
and  taught  a  trade.  Charitable  work  of  wide  extent 
has  been  done  in  all  societies,  in  caring  for  the  poor, 
and  also  in  the  case  of  transient  members,  a  great  but 
silent  work  has  been  accomplished  in  rescuing,  equip- 
ping, and  inspiring  with  faith,  hope,  and  energy  the 
discouraged  and  unfortunate,  thereby  raising  numbers 
of  men  and  women  from  the  ranks  of  paupers  to  self- 
respecting  and  useful  citizens. 

Believers  are  interested  in  the  various  benevolent 
activities  and  reform  movements.  In  1905  the  Mount 
Lebanon  (N.  Y.)  Shakers  held  a  very  successful  peace 
convention  in  their  meeting  house,  afterwards  present- 
ing, through  the  hands  of  the  elder  sisters  of  the  North 
family,  a  series  of  peace  resolutions  to  President  Roose- 


velt. Many  hundreds  of  signatures  to  the  petition 
for  international  disarmament,  offered  by  the  Woman's 
Universal  Peace  Alliance,  have  been  secured  by  Anna 
White,  eldress  of  the  North  family  and  vice-president 
of  the  alliance  for  the  state  of  New  York.  This  family 
at  Mount  Lebanon,  through  the  labors  of  Eldress 
Catherine  Allen  of  the  central  ministry,  is  also  actively 
engaged  in  the  antivivisection  and  animal  rescue  work, 
and  became,  in  1906,  a  branch  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women;  and  several  of  its  number  are  members  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 
The  publications  of  the  Shakers  are  of  wide  scope 
in  subject-matter,  and  include  a  history  of  the  order 
and  many  tracts  bearing  on  doctrinal  and  spiritual- 
istic themes. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  organizations,  are  given  by  states  in 
the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  15  organizations,  of  which  10 
are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  516;  of  these,  about  21  per  cent  are  males 
and  79  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  3  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  800;  church  property  valued  at  $17,100, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $80; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  12  organizations;  and 
3  parsonages  valued  at  $7,500.  There  are  6  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  17  officers  and  teachers  and 
103  scholars. 

This  denomination  has  no  regular  ministry. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  the  same  number  of  organizations,  but  a  decrease 
of  1,212  communicants  or  members,  and  of  $19,700 
in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

South  Atlantic  division 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

South  Central  division 

Kentucicy 


15 


10 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting, 


15 


2 
2 
3 
1 
2 


1 
2 


2| 
2 


10 


2 
2 
3 
1 
2 


1 
2 


2 
2 


Total 
number 
reported. 


bex. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Seating  capacity  of 
I    church  edifices. 


516 


427 


75 

133 

53 

40 

126 

6 


6 
46 


46 
37 


37 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


15 


10 


2 
2 
3 
1 
2 


1 
2 


2 
2 
2 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 


Male. 


Female. 


Church  !  Halls,  /®Port^- 


I,  edifices.  ,    etc. 


110 


406 


3  I 


12 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 


800 


76 


13 
15 
9 
10 
29 


13 


351 


62  '1 
118   '. 
44    1 
30    . 
97    . 


2 
2 


3 

3 

18 

28 

18 

28 

13 

24 

1 

2 


3 

3                800 

1 
1 

3 

3                800 

1 

2 


2 
2 


24 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OP  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906.  ' 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  or  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 

1 
DEBT  ON  CHXTBCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATS. 

• 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

$17,100 

Number 

satlons 
reporting. 

1 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Numbw 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number  ,  vj„™iw.- 
of  officers  [  Number 

te^^. :  »*^holaf.. 

t 

Total  lor  denomination 

15 

15 

1 

1 

180 

3 

17,500 

5 

6 

17  '            108 

North  Atlantic  diyiaion 

10 

10 

14,100 

'i 

80 

3             7,500  1 

1 

5 

6 

17  1            108 

liaine. 

2 
2 
8 
1 
2 

1 

2 
2 
3 
1 
2 

1 

1,000 
2,200 
2,000 
1,800 
5,300 

200 ; 

1 

1 
•  •••••••••1 

2 
2 

1 

8 
2 
1 

10 
5 
2 

36 

New  Hamnffhire 

I'l 

80 

1 

50 

Massachusetts 

8 

7,500 

0 

Connecticut 

1 

New  York. 

1 

South  Atlantic  division 

i 

1 

1 '                -      — 

Florida 

1 
2 

1 
2 

200  i 
2,000 

1' 

1 

North  Ceotnl  diviaiQO 

1 
1 

i                                     il                 1 
' 1 I ' 

•                     ;i 

,-••• • 

Ohio 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2,000 
800 

1 

" 

1 

South  Ceotial  divWoo 

1                    '       "                              1 

t                                        '                   1 

Kentucky 

2 

I              2 

800 

1  1 

1  __  _        1 

i 
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HI8TOBT. 


About  the  time  that  the  Dunkers  in  Germany  were 
developing  under  the  influence  of  Pietism  there  arose 
a  community  more  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
mysticism  of  the  period,  the  members  of  which  were 
convinced  that  the  days  of  direct  inspiration  by  God 
had  not  passed,  but  that  persons  then  living  were  en- 
dowed with  the  same  divine  power.  Gradually  they 
gathered  strength,  and  in  1714  a  small  company  of 
them,  under  the  leadership  of  Johann  Rock  and  Eber- 
hard  Gruber,  met  in  Himbach,  Hesse,  and  gave  expres- 
sion to  their  belief  by  a  somewhat  loose  organization. 
They  increased  in  numbers  and  in  influence,  but  suf- 
fered severely  at  the  hands  of  the  government.  On 
the  death  of  Johann  Rock,  in  1749,  **  the  gift  of  inspira- 
tion ceased." 

His  successors  continued  the  work  along  the  lines  of 
the  founders,  but  the  congregations  diminished  in 
number  until  1817,  when  a  new  impulse  was  given  by 
Michael  Kraussert  and  a  peasant  girl  of  Alsace,  Bar- 
bara Heinemann,  both  of  whom  were  recognized  by  a 
number  of  the  older  members  as  inspired  and  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  With  them,  later,  was  as- 
sociated Christian  Metz,  and  these  leaders  traveled 
considerably  and  gradually  strengthened  the  scattered 
organizations.  By  1826  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Inspirationists,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  Wurttem- 
berg  and  other  provinces,  would  have  to  renounce 
their  faith  and  return  to  the  fold  of  the  state  church,  or 
leave  their  homes  and  seek  refuge  where  they  could 
follow  their  religious  customs  unmolested.  A  large 
estate  at  Marienbom,  Hesse,  was  leased,  to  which 
other  properties  were  added,  and  by  1835  the  commu- 
nity was  quite  prosperous.     Difficulties  with  the  gov- 


ernment, however,  arose  again.  The  authorities 
would  not  accept  affirmation  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
oath,  which  the  members  of  the  society  refused  to  take. 
Already  a  revelation  had  come  to  Metz  that  they  should 
be  led  out  to  a  land  of  peace,  and  in  1842  it  was  decided 
that  he  and  some  other  members  should  come  to 
America. 

They  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  26th  of  October 
of  that  year,  and  learning  that  the  Seneca  Indian  reser* 
vation,  near  Buffalo,  was  available,  secured  the  prop- 
erty. Little  by  little  the  entire  commimity,  number- 
ing some  800  people,  came  over  from  Germany,  and 
the  society  was  organized  in  1843  under  the  name  of 
the  Ebenezer  Society,  and  houses  were  arranged  in 
4  villages,  Lower,  Middle,  Upper,  and  New  Ebenezer. 
Each  village  had  its  store,  meeting  house  or  place  of 
worship,  and  school,  and  its  own  local  government  con- 
sisting of  a  board  of  elders.  As  the  numbers  increased, 
the  quarters  became  too  narrow  and  another  change 
was  suggested,  which  resulted,  in  1855,  in  removal  to 
the  present  location  in  Iowa  county,  Iowa,  where  the 
villages  of  Amana,  East,  Middle,  High,  West,  and  South 
Amana,  and  Homestead  were  established. 

In  1859  the  society  was  incorporated  as  a  religious 
and  benevolent  society  under  the  name  of  the  ''Amana 
Society,"  although  the  term  ''Community  of  True  In- 
spiration" is  also  used.  The  pm^jose  of  this  asso- 
ciation is  declared  to  be  an  entirely  religious  one,  for 
the  service  of  God,  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the 
demonstration  in  the  community  of  faithfulness  in 
inward  and  outward  service.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  in  full  for  all  members,  the  entire  property  remains 
as  a  common  estate  with  all  improvements  and  addi- 
tions.    Every  member,  at  the  time  of  joining  the  soci- 
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ety,  is  in  duty  bound  to  give  his  or  her  personal  or  real 
property  to  the  trustees  for  the  common  fund.  For 
such  payments  each  member  is  entitled  to  a  credit  on 
the  books  of  the  society  and  to  a  receipt  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary,  and  is  secured  by  a  pledge  of 
the  common  property  of  the  society.  All  claims  for 
wages,  interest,  and  sharing  income  are  released  and 
each  member  is  entitled  to  support  through  life.  All 
children  and  minors,  after  the  death  of  parents  or  rela- 
tives, ar^  under  the  special  guardianship  of  the  trus- 
tees, and  credits  not  disposed  of  by  will,  or  debts  left 
by  parents,  are  assumed  by  their  children.  Persons 
leaving  the  society,  either  by  their  own  choice  or  by 
expulsion,  receive  the  amount  paid  by  them  into  the 
common  fund,  without  interest  or  allowance  for  services 
during  the  time  of  their  membership. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  confession  of  faith  is  founded  on  the  revealed 
Word  of  God  manifest  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the 
words  of  the  instnmients  of  true  inspiration.  Since 
the  death  of  Christian  Metz  in  1867,  and  of  Barbara 
Heinemann  in  1883,  no  one  is  believed  to  have  had  the 
gift  of  inspiration.  A  holy  imiversal  Christian  Church 
is  acknowledged  and  the  conmiunion  of  saints,  includ- 
ing all  of  every  nation  who  fear  God  and  work  right- 
eousness. They  believe  in  the  remission  of  sin,  the 
resmrection  of  the  body,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  life  everlasting.  Baptism  with  water  is  not 
practiced,  as  it  is  held  to  be  only  an  outward  form  of  true 
spiritual  baptism.  The  true  baptism  is  by  ^'fire  and 
the  spirit.*'  Confirmation  or  reception  into  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  occxus  at  the  age  of  15  years;  the  vow  is 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congregation.  There 
are  three  orders  or  classes  of  members — a  young  peo- 
ple's class;  an  intermediate  class  of  those  who  are  fur- 
ther advanced  in  religious  faith;  and  the  highest  order, 
including  principally  the  older  members  who  have 
proved  through  many  years  their  faithfulness  to  the 
principles  of  the  community.  The  distinction  is 
purely  a  religious  and  honorary  one. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  held  biennially  and  foot-wash- 
ing is  practiced  by  the  highest  spiritual  order  as  a 
solemn  service,  after  the  example  of  Christ.  The 
members  are  noncombatant,  as  war  is  believed  to  be 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
Oaths  are  forbidden,  though  affirmation  is  allowed. 
In  wearing  apparel  emphasis  is  placed  on  comfort, 
comeliness,  and  propriety;  the  men  dress  practically 
in  the  style  in  general  use,  with  but  slight  modifica- 
tions, while  the  women  still  retain  the  plain  dress  as 
worn  by  the  German  peasant.  Amusements  are  not 
countenanced,  as  they  are  believed  to  divert  the  mind 
from  religious  matters,  yet  the  life  is  in  no  sense  ascetic, 
cheerless,  or  discontented. 


POLFTY. 

The  general  government  of  the  society  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  13  trustees,  who  are  elected  annually 
out  of  the  board  of  elders,  and  these  elect  their  own 
president,  vice-president,  and  secretary,  who  have  full 
power  to  sign  public  and  legal  documents.  New  mem- 
bers are  admitted  by  vote  of  the  trustees,  but  only  as 
they  give  proof  of  being  fully  in  accord  with  the  reli- 
gious doctrines  of  the  society,  and  they  usually  pass 
through  a  period  of  probation.  The  trustees  also  have 
power  to  expel  any  member  whose  conduct  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  society. 

Religious  meetings  are  held  in  the  meeting  houses 
twice  on  Sunday  and  sometimes  on  week  days,  while 
a  short  prayer  meeting  is  held  every  evening.  In  the 
conduct  of  these  meetings  all  have  equal  rights,  al- 
though certain  persons  called  "elders,"  though  with- 
out special  ordination  or  appointment,  have  a  general 
supervision.  The  testimonies  and  writings  left  by 
Christian  Metz  and  Barbara  Heinemann  are  read  in  the 
meetings. 

WORK. 

The  society  carries  on  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  trade,  and  out  of  the  income  from  these  industries 
all  the  expenses  are  met;  while  any  surplus  is  applied 
to  improvements,  the  erection  of  schools  and  meeting 
houses,  the  care  of  the  old  and  sick,  the  founding  of  a 
business  and  safety  fund,  and  benevolent  purposes  in 
general. 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  education,  and  graded 
schools  are  provided  which  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  14  years  are  expected  to  attend  all  the  year 
roimd.  The  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  state 
laws,  and  the  teachers,  while  members  of  the  society, 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  coimty  superintend- 
ent. The  German  language  is  used  almost  exclusively 
in  the  general  work,  but  in  the  schools  the  children 
are  also  taught  English. 

No  missions,  private  schools,  or  Sunday  schools  are 
maintained. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
*  the  individual  organizations,  are  given  in  the  table 
which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table,  the  denomi- 
nation has  7  organizations,  all  of  which  are  in  the 
state  of  Iowa. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  1,756;  of  these,  about  49  per  cent  are  males 
and  51  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  21  church  edifices;  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  church  edifices  of  3,500;  and  church  prop- 
erty valued  at  $14,090,  with  no  indebtedness.  They 
do  not  maintain  Sunday  schools. 
i       The  denomination  has  no  regular  ministry. 
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As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  the  same  number  of  organizations,  an  increase 


of   156  conmiunicants  or  members,  but  a  decrease  of 
$910  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY, 

BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
or  organi- 
sations. 

COMMU77ICANT8  OR  MEMBERfl. 

• 

PLACES  or  WORRHIP. 

VALUE  OF  CHI7RCH 
PBOPERTT. 

RATS. 

Nimiber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

! 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Ntmiberof 
organisations 
reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations, 
reporting. 

Value 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

7 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

7 

7 

1.756 

7 

856 

900 

21 

7 

3,500 

7 

$14,000 

North  Central  division 

7 

7 

1,756 

7  \           866 

900 

7 



21 

7 

3,500 

7 

14,090 

Iowa 

7 

7 

1,756 

7 

856 

900 

7   

21 

7 

3,500 

7 

14,090 
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HISTORY. 


The  Reformation  in  England  developed  along  three 
lines:  Anglicanism,  Puritanism,  and  Separatism.  The 
Anglicans  held  to  the  old  English  Church,  minus  the 
papacy  and  the  distinctively  papal  features.  The 
Puritans,  including  the  Presbyterians  and  some  An- 
gUcans,  held  to  a  National  Church,  but  called  for  a 
thoroughgoing  reformation  which  should  provide  an 
educated,  spiritually  minded  ministry,  and  should  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  the  members  to  a  voice  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  ministers,  the  manageijient  of  the  local 
church,  and  the  adoption  of  its  creed  or  confession. 
They  believed,  however,  that  they  should  remain 
within  the  church,  and  thus  secure  its  reformation. 
The  Separatists  held  that  the  whole  system  of  the  Es- 
tablishment was  an  anti-Christian  imitation  of  the 
true  Church  and  could  not  be  reformed,  and  that  the 
only  proper  thing  for  a  Christian  to  do  was  to  with- 
draw himself  from  it. 

Such  sentiments  could  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  that 
age,  especially  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in 
1559,  the  year  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  throne,  and  church  after  church  which  professed 
them  was  broken  up.  One  pastor,  Robert  Browne, 
with  his  congregation,  emigrated  to  Holland  in  1581, 
whence  he  issued  pamphlets  so  bitter  in  their  attack 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  realm,  that 
two  men  charged  with  distributing  them  were  hanged, 
and  the  books  were  burned.  In  1593  three  others, 
Barrowe,  Greenwood,  and  Penry,  paid  for  their  trea- 
sonable sentiments  with  their  lives. 

The  movement,  however,  could  not  be  suppressed, 
and  in  1604  (the  first  year  in  the  reign  of  James  I)  the 
man  to  whose  influence  is  chiefly  due  the  develop- 
ment of  Separatism  into  Congregationalism,  came  to  a 
little  congregation  already  organized  at  Scrooby .    John 


Robinson  was  ordained  in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
became  acquainted  with  Browne's  writings  and  ac- 
cepted their  principles  without  their  virulence.  For 
him,  too,  exile  became  inevitable,  and,  together  with 
a  number  of  friends  and  followers,  he  went  first  to 
Amsterdam  and  then  to  Leyden.  Here  they  met  with 
a  friendly  reception,  but,  after  a  few  years,  decided 
to  remove  to  America,  where  they  could  practice  their 
religion  .unmolested  and  at  the  same  time  live  and 
rear  their  children  as  Englishmen.  After  many  delays 
and  discouragements,  the  first  band  of  Pilgrim  Sepa- 
ratists, 102  persons  under  the  leadership  of  Brewster, 
Bradford,  and  Winslow,  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
in  1620,  and  founded  there  the  first  Congregational 
church  upon  American  soil,  Robinson  remaining  in 
Leyden.  They  were  followed  *after  a  few  years  by 
the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  So  long  as  they 
were  in  England  the  differences  between  the  two  bod- 
ies were  accentuated,  but  after  their  arrival  in  America 
the  many  points  on  which  they  agreed  became  more 
apparent,  and  the  essential  elements  of  both  Sepa- 
ratism and  Puritanism  were  combined  in  Congrega- 
tionalism. This,  indeed,  was  not  accomplished  at 
once.  The  modem  conception  of  reUgious  Uberty  was 
not  yet  realized.  Certain  members  of  the  Salem 
church,  who  preferred  to  use  the  prayer  book  and 
withdrew  from  the  Puritan  service  for  that  purpose, 
were  promptly  sent  to  England  as  nonconformists, 
and  an  extreme  Separatist,  Ralph  Smith,  was  dis- 
missed to  find  a  welcome  farther  south.  Little  by 
little,  however,  the  two  united,  and  it  is  signiflcant 
that  the  strongest  influence  for  such  union  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  two  laymen.  Governor  Endicott,  of 
Salem,  and  Doctor  Fuller,  of  Plymouth. 

During  the  decade  from  1630  to  1640,  the  Puritan 
immigration  increased  rapidly,  and  with  each  acces- 
sion new  churches  were  formed,  as  the  companies  not 
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infrequently  brought  their  own  pastors  with  them,  and 
in  two  cases  a  full  church  organization.  By  1640 
there  were  33  churches  in  New  England,  all  but  2  be- 
ing of  pronounced  Congregational  type.  These  2  at 
first  preferred  the  Presbyterian  system,  but  did  not 
retain  it  long.  A  notable  result  was  that  Congrega- 
tionalism soon  became  practically  a  state  religion,  and 
church  influence  was  everywhere  supreme,  although 
it  did  not  :^d  expression  in  ecclesiastical  courts. 
In  all  but  two  colonies,  Plymouth  and  Connecticut, 
the  franchise  was  limited  to  church  members,  and 
throughout  New  England,  sooner  or  later,  the  sala- 
ries of  pastors  were  secured  by  pubUc  tax.  Any  action 
affecting  the  general  religious,  as  well  as  the  social  or 
civil  life  of  the  commimity  was  taken  by  the  civif 
legislature,  such  as  the  calling  of  the  Cambridge  Synod, 
in  1646,  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Salem  ** nonconformists''  and  of 
Roger  Williams,  although  Williams  was  expelled  not 
so  much  for  his  religious  opinions  as  for  his  attacks 
on  the  government. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Massachusetts  charter  in 
1684  replaced  Congregationalism  by  Episcopacy,  but 
a  new  charter  in  1691  restored  the  former  conditions 
to  a  considerable  degree.  The  old  ecclesiastical  tests 
once  abolished,  however,  were  not  renewed,  and,  while 
Congregationalism  was  still  dominant,  it  was  not 
supreme. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  other 
forms  of  church  life  developed  in  New  England. 
Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  protested  against 
being  taxed  for  the  support  of  Congregational  churches, 
and  httle  by  little  there  ceased  to  be  a  state  church. 
Thus  the  voluntary,  democratic  system  of  Separatist 
Plymouth  overcame  ttie  ecclesiasticism  of  Puritan 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  Connecticut,  although  this  re- 
sult was  not  attained  until  after  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

The  Congregationalists  took  the  initiative  in  the 
remarkable  revival  known  as  *^The  Great  Awak- 
ening," which  was  started  in  1734  by  the  preaching 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  was  developed  under  the 
eloquence  of  Whitefield.  They  had  a  prominent  share 
in  the  political  discussions  preceding  the  Revolution, 
in  its  inception  and  conduct,  and  in  the  subsequent 
national  development,  sending  such  men  as  John 
Hancock  and  the  Adamses  to  represent  them  in  the 
councils  of  the  new  nation ;  although  any  action  com- 
mitting them,  as  a  religious  body,  to  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution,  probably  did  not  occur  to  them. 

The  history  of  Congregationalism  during  the  cen- 
tury succeeding  the  Revolutionary  war  centers  about 
certain  movements:  The  Plan  of  Union  with  the  Pres- 
byterians, the  rise  of  missionary  enterprise,  the  Uni- 
tarian separation,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  devel- 
opment of  denominational  consciousness,  manifesting 


itself  in  the  extension  of  Congregational  churches 
toward  the  West,  the  organization  of  a  National  Coun- 
cil, and  efforts  to  secure  some  harmonious,  if  not  uni- 
form, statement  of  Congregational  belief. 

As  the  Congregationalists  of  New  England  grad- 
ually extended  westward,  they  came  into  intimate 
relations  with  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Middle  states, 
and  these  relations  were  all  the  closer  because  of  the 
doctrinal  affinity  between  the  teaching  of  the  Ed- 
wardses,  father  and  son,  and  the  type  of  theology  rep- 
resented by  Princeton  College,  of  which  Jonathan 
Edwards,  sr.,  was  president.  Furthermore,  the  Con- 
gregational churches  in  Connecticut  were  in  many 
respects  in  harmony  with  the  Presbyterian  idea,  with 
the  result  that,  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, delegates  were  interchanged  between  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly  and  several  Congrega- 
tional associations.  These  relations  were  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  call  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  jr., 
to  the  presidency  of  Union  College,  and  his  taking  a 
seat  in  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  It  was 
natural  that  this  intermingling  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions should  result  in  more  or  less  confusion,  and,  in 
some  cases,  in  friction  between  churches  in  the  same 
region,  especially  in  the  newer  communities  where 
churches  were  being  formed.  In  order  to  avoid  this, 
a  **Plan  of  Union"  was  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  and  by  the  Connecticut  Associa- 
tion, in  1801,  and  accepted  later  by  other  associations, 
providing  that  *' missionaries  should  be  directed  to 
'promote  mutual  forbearance'  between  the  adherents 
of  the  respective  polities  where  they  should  labor; 
that  churches  of  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  pref- 
erences should  continue  to  conduct  their  discipline  in 
accordance  with  their  chosen  polity,  even  where  mu- 
tual councils  were  provided  for;  and  in  mixed  churches 
a  standing  committee  might  be  chosen,  one  member 
of  which  should  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  a  pres- 
bytery, while  another  should  have  a  vote  in  a  Con- 
gregational association." 

While  the  plan  was,  in  its  inception,  eminently  fair 
to  both  parties,  and  worked  out  advantageously  for 
each  along  certain  lines, ,  it  proved  otherwise  to 
the  Congregationalists  in  that  the  newer  churches, 
being  farther  removed  from  Congregational  associa- 
tions and  more  easily  identified  with  presbyteries, 
naturally  became  Presbyterian,  and  for  some  time 
Congregationalism  did  not  increase  in  the  growing  sec- 
tions west  of  New  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plan  assisted  materially  in  the  development  of  the 
Congregational  missionary  movement.  When  the 
division  into  Old  School  and  New  School  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  accomplished  in  1837  the  Old 
School  Assembly  dropped  the  plan;  while  the  New 
School  continued  it  for  fifteen  years,  until  the  Con- 
gregationalists withdrew. 
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From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Plymouth  colony 
missionary  work  for  the  Indians  was  emphasized,  and 
John  Eliot,  the  Mayhews,  the  younger  Edwards,  and 
David  Brainerd  accomplished  much,  although  there 
was  no  distinctively  missionary  movement  among  the 
churches.  With  the  increase  of  westward  migration 
and  the  organization,  during  the  first  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  of  churches  in  Ohio,  especially  in  the 
Western  Reserve,  missionary  interest  in  the  home- 
field  developed.  The  General  Association  of  Connect- 
icut, as  early  as  1774,  voted  to  send  missionaries  to 
the  West  and  North,  that  is,  to  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont. The  Revolutionary  war  interrupted,  but  in 
1798  the  same  association  organized  itself  as  a  mis- 
sionary society  *'to  Christianize  the  heathen  in  North 
America  and  to  support  and  promote  Christian  knowl- 
edge within  the  new  settlements  of  the  United  States.'' 
This  was  followed  by  similar  organizations  in  other 
New  England  states;  by  the  Vermont  Religious  Tract 
Society  in  1808;  and  by  the  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bible  Societies  in  1809. 

The  missionary  movement,  however,  with  which 
the  Congregational  churches,  as  a  whole,  were  first 
identified  was  that  which  culminated  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions  in  1810.  The  Presbyterians  and  other 
religious  bodies  at  first  joined  the  CongregationaUsts 
m  this  movement,  and  for  many  years  carried  on  their 
entire  foreign  missionary  work  through  that  board. 
As  the  denominational  consciousness  developed,  the 
others  withdrew,  one  by  one,  to  form  their  own  organi- 
zations,  leaving  the  older  society  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congregationalists. 

The  foreign  missionary  enterprise  once  thoroughly 
organized,  home  missions  again  received  attention. 
In  1826  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  was 
formed,  on  much  the  same  interdenominational  basis 
as  the  American  board.  This  arrangement  continued 
until  1861,  when  it  became  a  distinctively  Congrega- 
tional society,  and  later  changed  its  name  to  the  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary  Society.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  was  organized  in  1846,  and  was 
at  first  almost  as  much  a  foreign  as  a  home  society, 
although  more  specifically  interested  in  negro  fugitives 
and  American  Indians.  In  1853,  as  it  became  appar- 
ent that  in  the  outlying  sections  the  newer  churches 
would  require  aid,  not  merely  for  their  services  but  for 
their  houses  of  worship,  there  was  formed  the  American 
Congregational  Union,  subsequently  known  as  the 
Congregational  Church  Building  Society.  Even  ear- 
Uer  than  any  of  these  was  the  American  Education 
Society,  organized  in  1815  to  assist  in  the  preparation 

> 

of  students  for  the  ministry,  which   passed   through 

the  same  experiences  as  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 

The   influences   which   resulted   in    the   separation 

between  the  Trinitarian  and  the  Unitarian  wings  of  the 


Congregational  body  became  manifest  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  the  development  of  opposi- 
tion to,  or  dissatisfaction  with,  the  sterner  tenets  of 
Calvinism.  The  excesses  connected  with  The  Great 
Awakening,  and  the  rigid  theology  of  the  Edwardses, 
and  particularly  of  their  successors,  Hopkins  and 
Enmions,  contributed  to  this  divergence.  The  selec- 
tion in  1805  of  Henry  Ware,  a  liberal,  as  professor  of 
divinity  in  JIarvard  College,  drew  the  lines  between 
the  two  parties  more  clearly,  and  the  college  was  now 
classed  as  avowedly  Unitarian.  Mutual  exchange  of 
pulpits  still  continued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and, 
while  there  was  much  discussion,  there  was  no  separate 
organization. 

In  1819  William  EUery  Channing,  in  a  famous  ser- 
mon in  Baltimore,  set  forth  the  Unitarian  conception 
so  forcibly  that  separation  became  inevitable.  Then  a 
difficulty  arose,  occasioned  by  the  distinction  between 
the  church,  as  an  ecclesiastical  body,  and  the  society, 
in  which  the  ownership  of  the  property  was  vested. 
In  some  cases  the  church  and  the  society  were  in  agree- 
ment in  their  theological  views;  but  in  others,  the 
society  differed  from  the  church,  and,  according  to  the 
courts,  was  entitled  to  the  property.  A  period  of 
confusion  and  of  legal  strife  existed  until  about  1840^ 
when  the  line  of  demarcation  became  complete.  The 
section  most  affected  was  eastern  Massachusetts,  all 
but  two  of  the  Boston  churches  going  over  to  the 
Unitarians.  Congregational  authorities  give  the  total 
number  of  churches  lost  to  them  as  less  than  100, 
while  Unitarians  claim  an  accession  of  150.  Both  are 
probably  correct,  as  in  many  cases  the  churches  were 
split,  so  that,  while  one  side  gained,  the  other  did  not 
lose.  For  many  years  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict 
continued,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  steadily 
diminishing. 

From  the  early  history  of  the  New  England  churches, 
it  is  manifest  that  fellowship  was  considered  fully 
as  important  as  autonomy,  and  that  the  strict  separat- 
ism, which  in  England  developed  into  independency, 
found  little  favor.  Separatist  Plymouth  was  rep- 
resented, unofficially  indeed,  at  the  formation  of  the 
first  Puritan  church  at  Salem;  and,  as  the  different 
communities  grew,  they  formed  associations  or  con- 
sociations for  mutual  conference,  and  in  1648  the 
**Cambridge  Platform^'  was  drawn  up,  a  general  sum- 
mary of  doctrine  and  of  the  relation  of  the  churches, 
which,  while  having  !do  absolute  authority,  was 
recognized  as  substantially  expressing  the  views  of  the 
churches. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Congregational 
churches  and  the  new  conditions  in  the  recently  settled 
sections  of  the  West,  it  became  evident  that  some  form 
of  mutual  conference  more  comprehensive  than  the  local 
or  state  associations  was  needed.  Under  the  leadersliip 
of  Leonard  Bacon,  of  New  Haven,  J.  P.  Thompson,  of 
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New  York,  and  others,  a  council  or  convention  met  at 
Albany  in  1852,  this  being  the  first  gathering  rep- 
resentative of  American  Congregationalism  since  the 
Cambridge  Synod  of  1646-1648.  At  this  comicil  463 
pastors  and  messengers  from  17  states  considered  the 
general  situation,  and  their  deliberations  resulted  in 
the  abrogation  of  the  *  ^ Plan  of  Union,''  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  the  missionary  work,  a  call  for  aid  for  the 
churches  in  the  West,  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
denominational  literature.  Under  the  fostering  care 
of  such  men  as  H.  M.  Dexter  and  A.  H.  Quint,  the 
development  of  a  denominational  life  went  on,  and  the 
next  step  was  the  calling  of  a  National  Council  at  Bos- 
ton in  1865,  whose  principal  work  was  the  drawing  up 
of  a  statement  as  to  '*the  system  of  truths  which  is 
commonly  known  among  us  as  Calvinism."  So 
advantageous  was  this  gathering  considered  that  a 
sentiment  arose  in  favor  of  a  regular  system  of  councils, 
and  after  conference  between  the  different  associations, 
there  was  called  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1871  the  first  of 
the  triennial  councils,  which  have  done  much  to  con- 
solidate denominational  life. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  principle  of  autonomy  in  the  Congregational 
churches  involves  the  right  of  each  church  to  frame 
its  own  statement  of  doctrinal  belief,  a  right  which  has 
always  been  asserted  by  all.  The  equally  important 
principle  of  fellowship  of  the  churches  assumes  that  a 
general  consensus  of  such  beliefs  is  both  possible  and 
essential  to  mutual  cooperation  in  such  work  as  may 
belong  to  the  churches  as  a  body.  As  a  result,  while 
there  is  no  authoritative  Congregational  creed,  accept- 
ance of  which  is  a  condition  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship, 
there  have  been  several  statements  of  this  consensus, 
culminating  in  a  creedal  statement  which,  while  it 
has  no  formal  ecclesiastical  endorsement,  is  widely 
accepted  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  doctrinal  position 
of  the  Congregational  churches.  The  first  of  these 
statements,  called  the  * 'Cambridge  Platform, ''  drawn  up 
by  a  synod  summoned  by  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture, simply  registered  general  approval  of  the  West- 
minster Confession.  Certain  phraseology  in  that  con- 
fession, however,  proved  unacceptable  to  many 
churches,  and  the  Massachusetts  revision,  in  1680,  of 
the  Savoy  Confession,  and  the  Saybrook  Platform  of 
1708,  embodied  the  most  necessary  modifications, 
but  still  approved  the  general  doctrinal  features  of  the 
Westminster  Confession.  The  First  National  Council 
in  1865  adopted  the  ''Burial  Hill  Declaration,''  ex- 
pressing ''our  adherence  to  the  faith  and  order  of  the 
apostolic  and  primitive  churches  held  by  our  fathers, 
and  substantially  as  embodied  in  the  confessions  and 
platforms  which  our  synods  of  1648  and  1680  set  forth 
or  reaflBrmed."  At  the  same  time  it  held  forth  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  believers  "on  the  basis 
of  those  great  fundamental  truths  in  which  all  Chris- 


tians should  agree.''  In  the  changing  conditions  this 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  in  1880  the  national 
council  appointed  a  commission  to  prepare  "a  formula 
that  shall  not  be  mainly  a  reaffirmation  of  former  con- 
fessions, but  that  shall  state  in  precise  terms  in  our 
living  tongue  the  doctrines  that  we  hold  to-day." 

The  commission,  composed  of  25  representative  men, 
finished  its  work  in  1883.  The  statement,  or  creed, 
was  not  presented  as  a  report  to  the  council,  but  was 
issued  to  the  world  "to  carry  such  weight  of  authority 
as  the  character  of  the  commission  and  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  its  exposition  of  truth  might  command." 
While  there  has  been  no  official  adoption  of  this  creed 
by  any  general  body,  either  the  national  council  or 
the  state  associations,  as  binding  upon  the  churches, 
it  has  furnished  the  doctrinal  basis  for  a  great  many  of 
the  ch\u*ches,  and  in  the  main  has  represented  their 
general  belief. 

While  it  can  scarcely  be  identified  exclusively  with 
any  one  of  the  great  theological  systems,  this  creed  is 
in  sympathy  with  many  features  of  all  these  systems, 
and  ministers  of  nearly  every  denomination  are  wel- 
comed in  Congregational  pulpits  and  pastorates.  It 
affirms  the  great  principles  of  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
the  sinfulness  of  man,  redemption  through  Christ  as 
mediator,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  the  observance 
of  the  sacraments,  the  life  of  love  and  service,  and  the 
future  of  joy  or  sorrow.  It  leaves  room,  however,  for 
diversity  of  statement  of  these  great  principles,  and  even 
for  diversity  of  opinion,  especially  in  the  case  of  topics 
that  are  subjects  of  scholarly  investigation. 

A  large  amount  of  theological  discussion  has  resulted, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Unitarian  separation, 
there  has  been  no  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  churches. 
Occasionally  ministers  have  been  refused  ordination,  and 
one  organization  or  another  has  dropped  out  and  de- 
clared itself  independent,  or  affiliated  with  some  other 
body,  but  in  the  main  the  consensus  of  belief  has  been 
cordially  accepted  as  the  basis  of  fellowship.  As  a  result 
of  the  absence  of  regular  church  com'ts,  *  doctrinal  discus- 
sions have,  for  the  most  part,  centered  around  individual 
ministers  or  organizations,  and  have  been  carried  on  in 
local  councils.  In  one  case,  however,  such  a  discussion 
threatened  the  disruption  of  a  great  missionary 
society,  but  this  was  avoided  by  the  reaffirmation  of 
the  Congregational  principle  of  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  express  his  doctrinal  belief  in 
terms  of  his  own  choosing,  and  to  be  respected  in  that 
position.  The  theological  seminaries  have  not  infre- 
quently been  the  battle  ground  for  divergent  doctrinal 
beliefs,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  read  one  or 
another  out  of  the  fellowship  of  the  churches  as  too 
broad  or  too  scholarly,  but  they  have  held  their  place 
in  the  denomination.  The  final  losses,  whether  of  min- 
isters or  churches,  have  been  very  few. 


*  See  following  page,  under  "Polity." 
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POLITT. 

The  polity  of  the  Congregational  churches  represents 
adaptation  to  conditions  rather  than  accord  to  a  theory 
of  church  government.  The  local  church  is  the  imit, 
and  every  church  member,  regardless  of  age,  sex,  or 
position,  has  an  equal  voice  in  its  conduct,  and  is 
equally  subject  to  its  control.  For  orderly  worship 
and  eflFective  administration  certain  persons  are  set 
apart  or  ordained  to  particular  services,  but  such 
ordination  or  appointment  carries  with  it  no  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  The  church  officers  are  the  pastor, 
a  board  of  deacons,  usu^,lly  a  board  of  trustees,  and 
heads  of  various  departments  of  church  work.  In 
most  cases  there  is  a  church  committee  which  considers 
various  topics  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  church, 
meets  persons  desiring  to  unite  with  it,  and  presents 
these  matters  in  definite  form  for  action  by  the  church 
as  a  whole.  Early  in  Congregational  history  there  was 
a  distinction  between  elders  and  deacons  corresponding 
very  closely  to  that  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  That 
distinction  has  disappeared,  and  the  offices  of  elders, 
or  spiritual  guides,  and  of  deacons,  or  persons  having 
charge  of  the  temporaUties  of  the  church,  have  been 
united  in  the  diaconate. 

For  fellowship  and  mutual  assistance  the  churches 
gather  in  local  associations  or  conferences,  and  in  state 
conferences,  in  which  each  church  is  represented  by 
pastor  and  lay  delegates.  Membership  in  the  nati9nal 
council  includes  ministerial  and  lay  delegates  elected 
by  the  state  conferences,  and  also  delegates  from  the 
local  associations.  Membership  in  an  association  is 
generally  regarded  as  essential  to  good  and  regular 
standing  in  the  denomination,  although  any  church 
may  claim  its  right  of  independence  and  still  be  a 
Congregational  church.  No  association  or  conference, 
or  national  council,  however,  has  any  ecclesiastical 
authority.  That  is  vested  solely  in  the  council  called 
by  the  local  church  for  a  specific  case,  whose  exist- 
ence terminates  with  the  accomplishment  of  its  im- 
mediate purpose.  The  result  is  that  there  is  no  appeal 
from  one  court  to  another,  although  an  aggrieved 
party  may  call  a  new  council,  which,  however,  has  no 
more  authority  than  its  predecessor. 

Ordination  to  the  ministry  is  generally  by  a  council 
of  churches  called  by  the  church  of  which  the  candi- 
date is  a  member,  or  over  which  he  is  to  be  installed 
as  a  pastor.  Doctrinal  tests  are  less  rigidly  applied 
than  in  the  past,  practical  Christian  fellowship  being 
emphasized  rather  than  creed  subscription.  In  the 
early  history  of  Congregationalism  the  minister  was  a 
member  of  the  church,  selected  by  the  church,  and 
ordained  to  the  service  by  a  council  of  associate 
churches,  while  his  ministerial  standing  ceased  with 
the  end  of  his  pastorate.  Gradually,  however,  this 
standing  became  recognized  as  having  a  permanent 
character,  although  the  minister,  whether  pastor  or 


not,  still  remained  a  member  of  his  church,  and  sub- 
ject to  its  order.  For  purposes  of  fellowship,  minis- 
terial associations  have  been  formed,  and  in  some  cases 
have  furnished  the  basis  of  ministerial  standing;  but 
of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  vest  such  standing 
in  a  church  association  or  conference. 

Admission  to  church  membership  is  usually  condi- 
tioned on  the  declared  and  evident  purpose  to  lead 
the  Christian  life,  rather  than  on  the  acceptance  of 
doctrine,  and  participation  in  the  Lord^s  Supper  is  free 
to  all  followers  of  Christ.  Infant  baptism  is  custom- 
ary, and  the  form  is  optional,  although  sprinkling  is 
the  form  most  commonly  used. 

WORK. 

The  Congregational  churches  conduct  their  mis- 
sionary and  educational  activities  through  a  number 
of  societies,  each  independent  in  itself  of  any  ecclesi- 
astical connection  with  the  churches,  although  in  some 
cases  a  modified  system  of  representative  membership 
has  been  adopted.  The  oldest  society,  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  recog- 
nizes two  classes  of  members — honorary  members,  who 
have  the  right  of  attendance  at  the  annual  meetings 
and  the  privilege  of  debate,  but  no  vote,  and  corporate 
members,  who  have  a  vote.  For  a  long  time  this 
corporate  membership  was  a  close  corporation,  al- 
though the  number  of  members  was  enlarged  with  the 
growth  of  the  churches.  Of  late  years  a  system  has 
been  adopted  of  limited  terms  of  service  and  of  repre- 
sentative membership  from  the  different  associations. 
In  the  Home  Missionary  Society  there  has  been  also 
a  tendency  toward  fuller  representation  of  the  churches 
in  the  directorate.  The  active  conduct  of  the  work 
in  each  society  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  or  board 
elected  annually  by  the  general  society. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  4  societies — the  Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society,  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the 
Congregational  Church  Building  Society,  and  the  Con- 
gregational Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society. 
The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  is 
charged  with  the  missionary  work  among  the  white 
races  of  continental  United  States,  whether  native  or 
of  foreign  extraction.  The  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation carries  on  the  work  among  the  negroes,  Indians, 
Eskimos,  Porto  Ricans,  Hawaiians,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese.  The  Church  Building  Society  has  for  its 
special  work  the  erection  of  church  edifices  and  par- 
sonages, and  the  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  So- 
ciety has  charge  of  the  development  of  Sunday  school 
interests  throughout  the  country,  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  churches. 

The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  carries 
on  its  work  in  close  coordination  with  a  number  of 
state  missionary  societies,  each  of  which  is  represented 
upon  the  board  of   the  general   society.     There  are 
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also  several  women's  home  missionary  imions,  which 
contribute  to  the  general  society,  and  which  have 
formed  a  national  federation  of  women's  state  home 
missionary  organizations.  The  report  for  the  year 
1906  shows  a  total  of  1,572  missionaries  employed  by 
the  general  society  and  the  constituent  state  societies, 
while  the  number  of  congregations  and  missionary 
stations  cared  for  was  1,881.  Of  the  missionaries,  450 
were  stationed  in  the  New  England  states,  158  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  704  in  the  Western  states  and  territories, 
5  in  Cuba,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Middle,  Southern, 
and  Southwestern  states.  Of  the  186  congregations 
using  a  foreign  language,  89  were  Scandinavian,  33 
Grerman,  16  Bohemian,  10  Itahan,  10  Finnish,  8 
French,  7  Armenian,  5  Polish,  3  Danish,  2  Cuban,  2 
Mexican,  and  1  Greek.  The  total  amount  of  contri- 
butions was  $478,576. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  established  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  during  the  civil  war,  the  first  day 
school  among  the  freedmen,  and  after  the  close  of  the 
war  extended  its  work  rapidly,  laid  the  foundations  for 
a  number  of  educational  institutions  in  the  South,  and 
at  the  same  time  commenced  the  planting  of  churches 
among  the  freedmen.  It  also  undertook  the  care  of 
the  missions  among  the  Indian  tribes,  formerly  carried 
on  by  the  American  board.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  the  association  as- 
sumed the  work  in  those  islands,  particularly  among 
the  native  Hawaiians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.  The  re- 
port for  1906  shows  823  missionaries  and  teachers,  237 
churches  aided,  57  colleges  and  academies  with  9,759 
students,  and  37  mission  schools  with  7,533  pupils. 
The  contributions  reported  were  $329,917.  In  ad- 
dition, the  interest  from  certain  funds  produced 
$36,168,  while  $57,542  was  received  from  tuition, 
making  the  total  income  of  the  association  $423,627. 

The  Church  Building  Society  assists  congregations 
in  the  erection  of  church  buildings  and  parsonages,  and 
works  in  harmony  with  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
and  the  American  Missionary  Association.  During 
1906  the  amount  contributed  for  this  work  was 
$134,797,  and  the  number  of  churches  aided,  131. 
Other  miscellaneous  receipts  amounted  to  $161,282, 
making  a  total  of  $296,079. 

The  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing 
Society  is  both  a  missionary  society  and  a  business 
corporation.  It  sends  out  missionary  workers  to 
organize  Sunday  schools,  which  in  many  cases  develop 
into  churches.  In  1906  the  number  of  agents  was  99 
and  the  amoimt  contributed,  $26,499. 

The  total  for  the  4  societies  for  1906  shows  2,494 
agents,  2,249  churches  aided,  and  $969,789  con- 
tributed. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  Congregational 
churches  is  carried  on  through  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  with  its  auxiliary 
women's  boards.     Of  these,  there  are  3,  represent- 


ing different  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  oldest, 
the  Women's  Board  of  Missions,  is  also  the  pioneer  of 
similar  societies  in  other  denominations.     In  1906  the 
board  carried  on  missions  in  Southern,  East  Central, 
and  West  Central  Africa;  in  the  Turkish  Empire;  in 
India,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  the  Pa- 
cific islands,  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Austria.     It  occupied 
105  stations  and  employed  569  American  missionaries 
and  4,135  native  workers.     There  were  580  churches 
with  68,952  members;  13  theological  seminaries,  128 
colleges  and  boarding  or  high  schools,  and  1 ,327  other 
schools,  with  a  total  of  65,152  scholars;  38  hospitals 
and  60  dispensaries,  treating  about  370,000  patients 
annually;  and  25  orphanages  with  about  3,500  in- 
mates.    The   amount   contributed   during   1906   was 
$891,979  and  the  income  from  funds  $21,180,  making 
a  total  of  "$913,159  available  for  the  work  of  the  society. 
The  value  of  property  i^  estimated  at  $1,500,000.     In 
addition  to  the  income  from  the  United  States,  about 
$200,000  was  contributed  for  the  work  by  the  native 
churches.     In  two  of  the  missions,  Japan  and  Natal, 
the  churches  are  all  self-supporting,  and  everywhere  a 
large  measure  of  self-sup{>ort  has  been  attained. 

The  interest  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  edu- 
cational matters  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Harvard, 
foimded  in  1636,  and  Yale,  in  1701,  were  established 
as  Congregational  colleges;  as  were  also  Williams, 
Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  and  Amherst  in  the  East;  and 
Oberlin,  Iowa,  Beloit,  Carleton,  Drury,  and  others  in 
the  West.  At  present  more  than  40  colleges  in  the 
United  States  owe  their  origin  to  CongregationaUsts. 
Not  including  Harvard,  in  1906  these  employed  1,783 
instructors,  had  an  enrollment  of  21,654  students,  had 
1,561,446  volumes  in  their  libraries,  and  held  pro- 
ductive funds  amounting  to  $24,758,835.  There  were, 
also,  8  theological  seminaries,  Andover  Seminary  being 
the  oldest,  with  a  total  of  92  instructors  and  388 
students. 

The  Congregational  Education  Society,  the  successor 
of  the  American  Education  Society,  with  which  two 
kindred  societies,  organized  for  the  establishment  of 
Christian  schools  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  were  after- 
wards incorporated,  includes  in  its  present  work  stu- 
dent aid,  the  support  of  mission  schools,  and  assistance 
to  4  colleges  and  18  academies,  mostly  in  the  West,  with 
3, 1 1 1  pupils.  During  the  year  1906  financial  assistance 
amounting  to  $9,615  was  furnished  by  the  society  to 
202  men,  while  the  amount  furnished  in  aid  to  colleges, 
academies,  etc.,  was  $55,069.  The  contributions  were 
$64,365,  which,  supplemented  from  other  sources,  gave 
a  total  income  of  $86,170.  This  does  not,  however, 
cover  the  entire  amount  contributed  by  Congregation- 
alists  toward  educational  work,  including  the  erection 
of  new  schools  and  the  providing  of  endowments,  of 
which  there  is  no  distinct  record. 

In  philanthropy,  the  Congregational  churches  have 
given  largely  to  institutions  under  the  care  of  almost 
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every  denominational  or  undenominational  enterprise 
in  the  coimtry,  but  there  are  very  few  Congregational 
hospitals,  orphanages,  asylums,  or  homes,  and  of 
these  there  is  no  record. 

The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  was  organized  in 
1887,  and  has  since  been  developed  as  the  Congrega- 
tional Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  with  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  national  coimcil,  *'to  secure,  hold, 
manage,  and  distribute  funds  for  the  relief  of  needy 
Congregational  ministers  and  the  needy  families  of 
destitute  Congregational  ministers."  For  the  year 
1906  it  received  $27,107  and  aided  97  ministers  to  the 
amount  of  $11,801.  It  held  funds  to  the  amount  of 
$160,549,  and,  in  addition,  a  number  of  state  organi- 
zations had  funds  amoimting  to  $287,297,  making  a 
total  of  $447,846. 

In  1853  the  American  Congregational  Association 
was  organized  in  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  collating 
such  literature  as  might  serve  to  illustrate  Congrega- 
tional history,  and  of  promoting  the  general  interests 
of  Congregational  churches.  It  owns  a  building  in 
Boston  which  is  regarded  as  the  denominational  head- 
quarters, and  has  a  library  of  great  value. 

The  modem  movement  for  the  organization  of 
young  people  for  Christian  work  was  started  by  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  who 
formed  the  first  Christian  Endeavor  society  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  in  1881.  Similar  societies  were  soon  estab- 
lished in  other  churches,  and  in  1885  a  general  inter- 
denominational organization  was  effected,  under  the 
name  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  This 
has  spread  not  only  throughout  the  United  States  but 
throughout  the  world,  and  has  also  given  the  impulse 
for  a  number  of  kindred  denominational  societies,  such 
as  the  Epworth  League,  the  Baptist  Young  People's 
Union,  etc.  In  1906  there  were  in  the  Congregational 
churches  of  the  United  States  3,523  societies  with 
158,446  members. 

The  pioneer  in  general  institutional  work  in  church 
organizations  was  also  a  Congregational  minister,  the 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson,  of  Boston.  He  made  the 
first  attempt  to  relate  the  church  to  the  various  needs  of 
the  community,  and  from  that  beginning  the  work  has 
spread  through  different  denominations. 

Congregational  publishing  interests  are  chiefly  in  the 


care  of  the  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Pub- 
lishing Society.  Some  periodicals,  which  originated 
as  Congregational,  have  since  become  imdenomina- 
tional  and  general' in  their  character,  but  there  are 
3  important  Congregational  weeklies  and  2  theolog- 
ical reviews,  while  the  different  missionary  societies 
publish  their  own  monthlies. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  5,713  organizations,  in  45  confer- 
ences (using  the  term  recommended  by  the  Congrega- 
tional National  Council),  located  in  every  state  and 
territory  except  Delaware.  These  include  14  inde- 
pendent churches  aflSliated  with  the  conferences.  Of 
these  organizations,  2,499  are  in  the  North  Central 
division  and  2,107  in  the  North  Atlantic  division. 
The  state  having  the  largest  number  of  organizations 
is  Massachusetts  with  615;  next  in  order  are:  Illinois 
with  339;  Connecticut,  333;  Michigan,  323;  followed 
closely  by  New  York,  Iowa,  Maine,  Wisconsin,  and 
Ohio.' 

The  total  number  of  communicants  is  700,480;  of 
these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  5,666  organizations, 
about  34  per  cent  are  males  and  66  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  5,792 
church  edifices ;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  1,794,997,  as  reported  by  5,244  organizations; 
church  property  valued  at  $63,240,305,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $2,708,025;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  164  organizations;  and  2,693 
parsonages  with  a  value  of  $6,761,148.  The  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  5,327  organizations,  number 
5,741,  with  75,801  officers  and  teachers  and  638,089 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  5,802,  and  the  number  of  licentiates  is  225. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  845  organizations,  187,709  com- 
municants, and  $19,904,868  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OR  TBRHITORT. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland : 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina. : 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

MUine^ota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma » 

Texas 

Western  division 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomla 


Total 
number 
oforgani- 
cations. 


5,n3 


2,107 


257 
185 
213 
615 

42 
333 
302 

44 
116 

221 


7 

6 

3 

2 

54 

7 

85 

57 

2,499 


253 
58 
339 
323 
257 
210 
297 
76 
155 
168 
195 
168 

301 


18 

87 

114 

7 
28 

4 
67 
26 

585 


15 

25 

14 

88 

5 

7 

9 

1 

149 

58 

214 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 

ofon:anl- 

zatlons 

reporting. 


5,700 


Total 
number 
reported. 


2,102 


254 
184 
213 
615 

42 
333 
302 

44 
115 

220 


7 

6 

3 

2 

54 

7 

84 

57 

2,495 


253 

58 
339 
321 
257 
210 
296 

76 
155 
168 
195 
167 

299 


18 

37 

113 

7 
28 

4 
66 
26 

584 


15 

25 

14 

88 

5 

7 

9 

1 

148 

58 

214 


700,480 


337,502 


21,093 

19,070 

22.109 

119, 196 

9,858 
65,554 
57,351 

8,460 
14,811 

15,685 


812 
2,984 

238 

228 
Z,  699 

456 
5,581 
2,687 

278,687 


43,555 

5,405 

54,875 

32,.S53 

26,163 

22,264 

37,061 

11,046 

5,290 

8,599 

16,629 

15,247 

16,062 


996 
2,426 
5,395 

595 
1,773 

344 
2,677 
1,856 

52,544 


954 

1,487 

833 

8,951 

270 

405 

1,174 

180 

10,025 

4,575 

23,690 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


5,666 


254 
184 
213 
611 

42 
333 
298 

43 
115 

220 


7 
6 
3 
2 
54 
7 

84 
57 

2,478 


253 
67 
831 
321 
257 
206 
293 
76 
166 
168 
195 
167 

294 


18 

33 

113 

6 
28 

4 
66 
26 

581 


15 

25 

14 

87 

6 

7 

9 

1 

147 

58 

213 


Sex. 


Male. 


236,968 


6,952 

5,786 

7,367 

37,692 

3,210 

22,536 

19,298 

2QOQ 
,  Wtf 

5,433 
6,208 


293 
1,137 

107 

89 

1,040 

154 
2,353 
1,035 

96,118 


15,341 
1,746 

18,778 

10,551 
8,256 
7,681 

12,813 
3,991 
2,072 
3,263 
6,225 
5,402 

6,304 


470 
880 
2,247 
246 
634 
124 
956 
747 

18,075 


292 

471 

260 

3,138 

101 

120 

385 

50 

3,511 

1,602 

8,145 


Female. 


467,615 


2,003  ;    110,263  I        224,103 


15, 141 

13,284 

14,752 

79,972 

6,648 

43,018 

36.513 

5,397 

9,378 

9,477 


519 
1,847 

131 

139 
1,659 

302 
8,228 
1,652 

180,399 


28,214 

3,396 

35,135 

22,002 

17,907 

14,056 

23,831 

7,055 

3,218 

5,336 

10,404 

9,845 

9,537 


526 
1,333 
3,148 

341 
1,139 

220 
1,721 
1,109 

34,099 


662 

1,016 

573 

5,613 

169 

285 

789 

130 

6,464 

2,973 

15,426 


PLACES  .OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Seating  capacity  (rf 
church  edifices. 


Church 
edifices. 


5,343 


2,058 


250 
184 
213 
597 

41 
823 
296 

41 
113 

188 


Halls, 
etc. 


I  Number 
ofchurch 
!  edifices 
I  reported. 


7 

5 

3 

2 

46 

7 

74 

44 

2,340 


252 
57 
336 
310 
243 
203 
291 
76 
106 
142 
169 
155 

249 


15 
28 
93 

6 
23 

3 
62 
19 

508 


13 

20 

14 

72 

4 

7 

9 

1 

123 

55 

100 


164 


32 


6 
1 


14 
1 
3 
4 
1 
2 

10 


3 
3 

76 


3 
9 
9 
4 

3 


17 

17 

11 

3 

18 


4 

7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

28 


1 
4 


7 
1 


11 
4 


6,792 


Number 

of  organ  i- 

xations 

reporting. 


5,244 


2,395 


288 
214 
236 
691 

48 
412 
338 

48 
120 

192 


7 
6 
3 
2 
47 
7 

74 
46 

2,418 


268 
57 
359 
316 
260 
214 
296 
78 
106 
145 
171 
156 

258 


15 
28 
93 

6 
23 

3 
68 
22 

529 


14 

20 

16 

78 

4 

7 

9 

1 

125 

56 

200 


2,033 


247 
184 
203 
594 

41 
323 
293 

41 
107 

188 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


1,794,997 


7 
6 
3 
2 
46 
7 

74 
44 


252 
57 
309 
309 
243 
203 
284 
76 
105 
138 
L57 
150 


15 
20 
92 

6 
22 

3 
59 
17 

506 


13 
20 
14 

n 

4 

7 

9 

1 

123 

55 

189 


848,069 


81,056 

67,379 

63,151 

286,899 

20,580 

145,626 

123,461 

17,400 

42,507 

56,228 


2.460 

4,050 

550 

550 

12,060 

2,600 

23,825 

10,143 


2,283  ,      602,157 


97,122 
21,370 
111,398 
101,961 
68,653 
55.059 
90,115 
26,379 
18,281 
26,821 
37,565 
37,433 


234  '        63,825 


3,695 
6,300 

24,115 
2,300 
6,500 
1.100 

12,265 
7,550 

134,728 


2,525 

5,175 

2,427 

23,820 

940 

1,400 

3,150 

500 

28,756 

13,980 

52,055 


Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH   PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


VALUE  or  CH17SCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


STATS  OB  TERBITOBT. 


Total  for  denominatioD. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


North  Atlantic  division.. 


ICalne 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 


tenth  Atlantic  division. 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Vfrginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georf^ 

Florida 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana... 
Illinois.... 
Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 
Iowa 


Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 


Sooth  Central  division.. 


Kentucky . . 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama . . . 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana.. 
Arkansas . . . 
Oklahoma*. 
Texas 


Western  division . 


Montana.... 

Idaho 

Wyoming . . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada. 

Washington. 

Oregon 

Califomia.... 


Number 
of  organ!- 
i  sations 
reporting. 


6,713  6,366 


2,107  1 


257 
185 
213 
615 

42 
333 
302 

44 
116 

221 


7 
6 
3 
2 

64 
7 

85 
67 


253 
58 
330 
323 
257 
210 
297 
76 
155 
168 
195 
168 

301 


18 

37 

114 

7 
28 

4 
67 
26 

685 


15 

25 

14 

88 

5 

7 

9 

1 

149 

58 

214 


2,060 


250 
184 
209 
598 

42 
325 
296 

42 
115 

196 


Value 
reported. 


1163,240,305 


38,603,067 


7 
6 
3 
2 

46 
7 

77 
48 


1,860,200 
1,782,160 
1,584,883 
15,880,624 
1,247,304 
6,710,825 
6,879,503 
1,261,800 
1,386,798 

954,421 

151,000 

329,000 

6.400 

22,500 

42,361 

31,935 

205,750 

166,475 


2,340     18,653,124 


252 
57 
337 
310 
240 
199 
292 
76 
HI 
141 
169 
156 

247 


3,151, 

466, 

4,257, 

2,131. 

1,672. 

1,619, 

2,049, 

1,102. 

287, 

380, 

728, 

705, 


120 
600 
740 
633 
205 
585 
400 
300 
747 
460 
559 
776 


15 
21 
99 

7 
23 

3 
69 
20 

523 


13 

22 

14 

72 

5 

7 

9 

1 

131 

55 

194 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations        .^TSJ^it^ 

reporting.   reP<wted 


Amount 
of  debt 


682,041 

36,350 

138,100 

126,095 

19,331 

66,550 

6,000 

142,190 

148,425 

14,447.632 


67,000 
83,210 
59,100 

699,950 
20,160 
37,900 

119,500 
17,000 

888,247 

283,887 
12,271,688 


1,206  $2,706,025 


407   1,489,832 


34 
16 
16 
120 
11 
66 
70 
20 
64 

44 


4 

3 
2 


6 

1 

22 

7 

671 


47 
22 
84 
87 
61 

ff 

34 

28 
17 
37 
36 

49 

3 
2 
6 
2 
8 
1 
21 
6 

135 


3 
6 
2 
28 
1 
3 
4 


34 
13 
41 


69,253 
10,400 
19,907 

634,929 
32,165 

193,216 

387,191 
80,060 

162,721 

104,796 


16,946 

63,500 

1,300 


2,716 

2,000 

24,436 

4,900 

857,617 


PARSONAGES. 


120,824 
29,563 

241,245 
95,063 
68,150 
69,505 
82,810 
76,320 
22,975 
14,706 
20,842 
26,615 

47,686 

7,203 

8,700 

3,849 

120 

2,040 

300 

10,975 

14,498 

208,096 

2,150 
5.960 
2,600 
41,706 
1,000 
6,750 
6,700 


46,144 
19,860 
78,235 


Value  of 


Number 
reporting.;  "Po^^i- 


2,603 


1,225 


117 

146 

146 

343 

16 

250 

169 

11 

28 

36 


1 
I 
1 
2 
7 
2 
11 
10 

1,156 


107 

16 

174 

162 

119 

87 

171 

24 

44 

85 

99 

78 

70 

4 
6 
9 
1 

12 
1 

30 
7 

208 


7 

9 

9 

33 


16,761,148 


4 

6 

1 

66 

16 

68 


o,  viw.^Vo 


267,900 

329,700 

332,600 

1,342,980 

46,750 

1,022,318 

473,660 

66,700 

67,900 

62,676 


1,000 
4,000 
2,500 
4,600 
5,676 
6,000 
12,650 
26,660 

2,282,676 


250,100 

28,000 

461,260 

260,800 

285,600 

168,675 

316,000 

45,800 

72,900 

135,650 

164,360 

114,450 

79,550 


14,000 

9,960 

16,400 

68,660 


8,600 

5,160 

9,100 

200 

16,900 

1,000 

26,100 

13,500 

397,050 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number    Number 

oforgani-  of  Sunday 

lations     schools 

reporting,  reported. 


6,800  I 
19,650  I 

4,000  ' 
83,060  I 
22,600  I 
162,060 


6,327  I   6,741 


2,007 


234 
174 
203 
609 

42 
826 
291 

41 
107 

180 


7 

6 

3 

2 

63 

7 

61 

41 

2,324 


228 
64 
336 
298 
238 
200 
277 
70 
136 
167 
186 
147 

248 


12 
33 
79 

6 
28 

4 
63 
23 

648 


14 

24 

14 

86 

4 

7 

9 

1 

140 

63 

197 


2,190 


265 
186 
218 
667 

49 
367 
313 

45 
111 

191 


7 
8 
3 
2 
66 

I 

67 
42 

2,462 


239 
64 
366 
308 
248 
220 
288 
78 
161 
166 
192 
163 

277 


12 
36 
86 
10 
37 
4 
66 
27 

621 


15 
27 
16 

108 

6 

12 

10 

1 

158 
65 

214 


Number 
ofofflrers 

and 
teachers. 


75,801 


36,484 


2,702 

2,278 

2,468 

12,664 

962 
6,632 
6,247 

706 
1,945 

1,346 


91 
168 

16 

22 
273 

47 
441 
288 

29,645 


3,897 
660 
6,662 
3,891 
2,877 
2,463 
3,628 
1,082 
893 
1,249 
1,912 
1,761 

1,824 


107 

266 

464 

40 

623 
198 

6,602 


114 
205 
131 

1,082 

29 

100 

144 

15 

1,637 
531 

2,614 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


638,060 


297,561 


20,027 

17,200 

17,220 

114,663 

8,521 
60,932 
47,882 

6,307 
14,809 

12,773 


890 
2,311 

170 

135 
2,642 

463 
3,964 
2,208 

266,073 


36,124 

4,663 

62,661 

31,780 

23,286 

22,283 

28.632 

10,230 

7,114 

9.793 

15,438 

14,060 

16,278 


936 
2,610 
3,864 

741 
1,816 

316 
3.948 
2,068 

65,404 


954 
1,964 
1,178 
9.726 

235 

607 
1,257 

176 

12,934 

4,723 

21,662 


1  Includes  $9,600  insurance  received  on  property  in  San  Franoisoo,  Cal.,  destroyed  by  earthquake  and  Are. 
s  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  oombined. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONPEBENCE 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBEBS. 


Total     , 

number  I  m., «,*«.. 

of organj.  ;  Number  I      ^  ^^ 

treporting.;  reported. 


Total  for  denomination 

Alabama 

Alabama  (Colored) 

Arizona 

CaliXomia,  Northern 

California,  Southern 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Georgia  (Colored) 

Idaho 

lUInols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Peimsylvanla 

Rhode  Island 

South  Clarollna 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  (Lone  Star) 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


« 5,713 


93 

20 

7 

131 

S84 

87 
>333 
59 
61 
24 

16 

339 

58 

298 

M63 

13 
28 

261 
»614 

322 

210 

7 

79 

15 

198 

181 

«60 

5 

>302 

53 

152 

265 

66 

54 

MIO 

>43 
6 

174 
41 
26 

9 

213 

M62 

257 

14 


5,700 


92 

20 

7 

131 

84 

87 
333 
59 
60 
24 

16 
839 

58 
297 
162 

13 

28 

257 

614 

320 

210 

7 

79 

15 

198 

181 

60 

5 

302 
53 

152 

205 

65 

54 

109 

43 

6 

174 

41 

26 

9 

213 

161 

257 

14 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


3,806 

1,500 

405 

13,375 

10,495 

8,900 
65,554 
2,808 
3.431 
2,150 

1,127 
54,875 

5,405 
37,103 
15,097 

526 

1,773 

21.203 

119.167 

32,541 

22,264 
595 

11,346 

954 

>6,605 

18,960 

12,494 

270 

57,351 

2,666 

5,084 

44.603 

2.567 

4,496 

14, 173 

9,887 
377 
9,030 
2.828 
1,856 

1,174 

22,109 

10,464 

26,163 

833 


Sex. 


Male. 


700,480  I        5,666      236.968 


92 

1,587 

20 

615 

7 

120 

130 

4.408 

84 

3,787 

86 

3,110 

333 

22,536 

69 

1,077 

60 

1,458 

24 

895 

16 

333 

331 

18,778 

57 

1,745 

294 

12.826 

162 

5,325 

13 

217 

28 

634 

257 

6,979 

610 

37,680 

320 

10,550 

205 

7,681 

6 

246 

79 

4,119 

15 

292 

198 

6,235 

181 

6,759 

59 

4.536 

5 

101 

298 

19,298 

53 

1,030 

152 

1,979 

265 

15,836 

65 

906 

54 

1,583 

109 

5,185 

43 

3,222 

6 

131 

174 

3,451 

37 

1,045 

26 

747 

9 

385 

213 

7,357 

160 

3,668 

257 

8,256 

" 

260 

Female. 


457,615 


PLACES  OF  WORSBIP. 


2,219 

885 

285 

8,847 

6,708 

6,590 
43,018 
1,731 
1,973 
1,255 

794 
36,135 

3,396 
23.860 

9,772 

309 

1,139 

15,224 

79,955 

21,991 

14,056 

341 

7,227 

662 

10,370 

13,201 

7,894 

169 

36,513 
1,636 

3,105 
28,857 
1,661 
2,913 
8,968 

6,665 
246 
6.579 
1,570 
1,109 

780 

14,752 

6,746 

17,907 

573 


Number  of 

organizations 

reportlng— 


Church  ;  Halls, 
edifices.       etc. 


5.343 


74 

18 

7 

113 

78 

72 
323 
46 
53 
21 

12 
336 

67 
292 
152 

10 

23 

254 

596 

309 

203 

6 

78 

13 

171 

180 

56 

4 

296 
45 

104 

263 

61 

53 


164 


6 
1 


1 
3 

7 
3 
3 
3 


1 
3 


3 
3 


1 

6 

14 

0 

4 

1 
1 
1 
9 

1 
1 
1 
4 
4 

16 
1 
1 


108 

i* 

42 

1 

6 

145 

20 

32 

4 

19 

3 

9 

213 

133 

14 

243 

9 

14 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


5.792 


74 

18 

7 

119 

82 

78 
412 
48 
63 
21 

12 
359 

67 
297 
163 

10 

23 

292 

600 

315 

214 

6 

80 

14 

173 

210 

64 

4 

338 
46 

105 

280 

67 

54 

114 

49 

6 

149 

32 

22 

9 

236 

136 

250 

15 


NumbOT     g^^, 


5.244     1.794.997 


74 

17 

7 

112 

78 

71 
323 
46 
53 
21 

12 
309 

67 
285 
147 

10 

22 

251 

693 

308 

203 

6 

78 

13 

169 

180 

56 

4 

293 
45 

103 

263 

68 

53 

102 

42 

6 

141 

24 

17 

0 

ao3 

133 

243 

14 


19,100 

4,890 

1,400 

28.035 

24,620 

23,820 

145.626 

10,803 

17,625 

6,200 

3.250 

111,386 

21.370 

90.315 

37,023 

2,150 

6,500 

81,806 

286,749 

101,661 

55,050 
2,300 

26,904 
2,525 

37.825 

66,629 

24,460 

940 

123,461 

11,950 

17.881 
100.657 
12.140 
13,530 
40,897 

20.730 
1,960 

27.371 
7.395 
7,550 

3.150 
63,151 
31. 131 
68.653 

2,427 


1  Includes  14  independent  churches. 


*  Includes  1  Independent  church. 


*  Includes  4  independent  churches. 


*  Includes  2  independent  churches. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE   OF  CHURCH   PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CO^^FERENCES:  1906. 


CONPEREKCE. 


Total 

number 

of  organi- 

xatioDs. 


Total  for  denomination 

Alabama 

Alabama  (Colored) 

Arizona 

California,  Northern 

Calilomia.  Southern 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia. 

QeorgiB  (CoUffed) 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mteissippi 

•  Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York- 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Or^on 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakou 

Tennessee 

Texas  (Lone  Star) 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


16,713 


93 

ao 

7 
131 
S84 

87 
*333 
59 
61 
24 

16 
339 

58 

296 

S163 

13 
28 

261 
4  6H 

322 

210 
7 

79 
15 

198 

181 

«60 

5 

»302 

53 

152 

265 

66 

54 

•110 

M3 
6 

174 
41 
26 

9 

213 

M62 

257 

14 


VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


5,366 


78 

20 

7 

117 

78 

72 
325 
50 
56 
21 

13 
337 

67 
293 
153 

10 

23 

254 

597 

309 

199 

7 

78 

13 

171 

180 

58 

5 

295 
45 

109 

264 

58 

53 

109 

43 

6 

144 

25 

20 

9 

209 

142 

240 

14 


Value 
reported. 


*I63,240,305 


57,675 

65,920 

37,900 

«1, 475,863 

812,825 

599,950 

6,710,825 

187,475 

141,175 

64,575 

53,935 
4,257,740 

466,600 
2,049,650 

699,275 

11,550 
65,550 

1,876,200 
15,878,624 

2,129,633 

1,619.585 
19,331 

1,113,550 

67,000 

734,059 

1.776,160 
1,748,200 

20,150 
6,879.503 

40,361 

282,947 

3,234,320 

134.190 

279,687 

1,342,898 

1,249.304 

11,935 

386,260 

153,100 

148,426 

119.600 
1,584,883 

921.722 

1.672,205 

59,100 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1,206 


3 

3 

3 

20 

21 

28 
66 

7 
14 

8 

5 
84 
22 
58 
34 

1 
8 

35 
119 

86 

61 
2 

34 
3 

39 

15 
29 

1 
70 

6 

28 
52 
21 
12 
51 

12 
1 

17 
3 
6 

4 

16 

36 

61 

2 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


Number 

oforp;ani- 

sations 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


12.706,025 


2,629 

1,220 

5,750 

46,320 

31,915 

41,706 

193,216  I 

4.900 

23,075 

1,361 

4,650, 

241,245^ 

29,563 

83,310 

25,915 

63 

2.040 

69,753 

634,679 

94.563 

60,506 

120 

76.120 

2,150 

21,542 

9,900 

150.805 

1,000 


2,093 

$6,761,148 

2 

2,250 

7 

6.850 

4 

6,800 

32 

71,800 

37 

94,250 

33 

58,650 

260 

1,022,318 

11 

29,550 

4 

3,750 

7 

8,800 

7 

8,400 

174 

461,250 

15 

28,000 

171 

315,000 

78 

114,460 

2 

2,000 

12 

16,900 

119 

262,400 

343 

1,342,980 

162 

260,800 

87 

168,676 

1 

200 

26 

48,800 

7 
98 

144 

14 


387.191 

169 

2,716 

6 

22,976 

43 

132,474 

112 

10,975 

29 

19,360 

14 

158,471 

27 

32.405 

16 

2,000 

2 

14,706 

87 

8,960 

6 

14,498 

7 

6,700 

6 

19,907 

146 

46,944 

69 

68,150 

119 

2,600 

9 

14,000 
163,600 

326,200 
74,200 


473,650 
2,576 

71,400 
262,700 
23,100 
21,800 
66,400 

46,760 

6,000 

137,900 

5,150 

13,600 

19.650 
332,500 

85,400 
286,600 

16,400 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


I 


Number  ;  Number  i  Number  !  vt„t«k«» 

of  organl- of  Sunday,  of  officers    ^^^^ 

rations      schools  I     and       «»holani- 

reporting,  reported,  teachers. '  scnoiars. 


6,327 


67 

20 

7 

118 

80 

84 
326 
44 
40 
21 

13 
335 

54- 
278 
145 

7 

28 
236 
606 
298 

200 

6 

73 

14 

186 

172 

67 

4 

291 
52 

133 

239 

62 

61 

101 

43 

6 

161 

37 

23 

9 

203 

153 

238 

14 


1  Includes  14  independent  churches. 

*  Includes  $9,500  insurance  reoeived  on  property  in  San  Francisco,  Cal..  destroyed  by  earthquake  and  fire. 
I  Includes  1  independent  church. 

*  Includes  4  independent  churches. 
^  Includes  2  independent  churches. 

DISCIPLES  OR  CHRISTIANS. 


6.741  I   75,801 


59 

24 

12 

128 

87 

107 

357 

45 

41 

26 

16 
366 

64 
289 
161 

7 

37 

257 

656 

308 


60 

6 

173 

40 

27 

10 
218 
171 
248 

15 


273 

166 

100 

1,346 

1,183 

1,077 

6,632 

317 

291 

150 

138 
5,552 

550 
3,637 
1,750 

48 

206 

2,716 

12.652 

3,891 


220 

2,463 

10 

40 

82 

1,122 

15 

114 

193 

1,916 

183 

2,264 

63 

981 

6 

29 

313 

6,247 

54 

267 

146 

884 

260 

4,065 

64 

503 

53 

518 

105 

1,851 

964 

35 

1,270 

286 

198 

144 
2,468 
1,717 
2,877 

131 


638,089 

2^ 

1,412 

607 

11,995 

9,842 

9,690 
50,932 
2.393 
2,311 
1,643 

1,304 
52,661 

4.663 
28,682 
13,999 

411 

1,816 

20,107 

114,586 

31,780 

22,283 
741 

10,600 
954 

15,372 

17,120 

9,678 

236 

47,882 
2,612 

6,910 

37.362 

3,768 

4,613 

14.096 

8,696 

388 

10,168 

2,862 

2,068 

1.257 
17,220 
13,694 
23,286 

1,178 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Certain  churches  which  in  the  report  for  1890  were 
included  with  the  Disciples  of  Christ  have  since  1900 
withdrawn  and  class  themselves  as  independent 
Churches  of  Christ.  They  are  not  included  in  the  list 
of  independent  churches,  because  they  have  a  certain 
affiliation  with  each  other  which  is  not  characteristic 
of  the  churches  under  that  head.  In  this  report  the 
2  bodies  are  presented  under  the  heads: 

Disciplee  of  Christ. 
Churches  of  Christ. 


SUMMARY   OF   STATISTICS. 

i 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
These  bodies,  taken  together,  have  10,942  organiza- 
tions. The  total  number  of  commimicants,  as  reported 
by  10,909  organizations,  is  1,142,359;  of  these,  as 
shown  by  the  returns  for  10,441  organizations,  about 
40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per  .cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  9,040  church 
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edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of 
2,776,044,  as  reported  by  8,702  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  $29,995,316,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,868,821;  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  907  organizations;  and  617  par- 


sonages valued  at  $1,129,225.  The  Sunday  schools^ 
as  reported  by  7,901  organizations,  number  8,078, 
with  70,476  officers  and  teachers  and  634,504  scholars. 
The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  these  2 
bodies  is  estimated  at  8,741. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


Disciples  or  Christians 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Churches  of  Christ 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 

Sex. 

number 

1 

ofon^ani- 

Number 

Total 

tatlons. 

oforeani- 
1  zations 
reporting. 

number 
reported. 

1,142,359 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

10,441 

Male. 

Female. 

10,942 

10,909 

432,682 

650,139 

8,293 

1        8,260 

982,701 

7,799  1    366,681 

557,017 

2,649  ' 

2,649 

1 

1^,658 

2,642  ,      66,001 

93,122 

1 

PLACES  OF  "WOR.SIUP. 

t 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
minis- 
ters. 

1     Number  of 
organizations 
1     reporting— 

I 

Church    Halls, 
edifices,     etc. 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

N«^r     Seating 

1 

!     8,741 

8,896 

907          9,040 

8,702 

2,77C,044 

6,641 
1     2,100 

6,960 
1,927 

1 

214 
693 

7,066 
1,974 

6,777 
1,925 

2,  i 76, 597 
599,447 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


Disciples  or  Christians 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Churches  of  Christ 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


10,942 


8,293 
2,649 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


il 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


8,906 


6,944 
1,962 


Value 
reported. 


Number 
oforgani- 


Amount 
of  debt 


129,995,316 


1,234  ,  $1,868,821 


27,439,944  <|        1,041 
2,555,372  193 


1,792,613 
76,208 


I  Number 
lofoiganl- 
I  zations 
reporting. 


617 


596 
21 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$1,129,225 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED   BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


1,106,325  ' 
22,900  I 


Number 

oforeani- 

zations 

reporting. 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


Ntunber 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


7,901 


8,078 


6,676 
1,225 


6,818 
1,260 


70,476 


65,364 
6,112 


Numbtf 

of 
scholars. 


634,504 


578,418 
56,066 


DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST. 


HISTORY. 


The  Disciples  of  Christ  trace  their  origin  to  the 
revival  movement  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  a  number  of  leaders  arose  who  pleaded 
for  the  Bible  alone,  without  human  addition  in  the 
form  of  creeds  and  formulas.*  At  first  they  empha- 
sized particularly  the  independence  of  the  local  church, 
with  reference  to  any  ecclesiastical  system.  Some- 
what later  an  element  was  added  which  sought  to 
restore  the  union  of  the  churches  through  a  ''return,  in 
doctrine,  ordinance,  and  life,  to  the  religion  definitely 
outlined"  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  1807  the  Rev.  Thomas  Campbell,  a  member  of  the 
Secession  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ire- 
land, came  to  the  United  States,  was  received  cor- 
dially, and  found  employment  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. Finding  that,  in  the  generally  destitute  condi- 
tion of  that  region,  a  number  of  families  belonging  to 
other  presbyteries  had  not  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the 
communion  service,  he  invited  them  to  attend  his  serv- 
ice.    For  this  he  was  censured  by  his  presbytery,  but 

*See  ChristiaoB  (Christian  Connection),  page  192. 


on  appeal  to  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America 
on  account  of  informalities  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
presbytery,  he  was  released  from  censure.  In  the 
presentation  of  his  case,  however,  he  emphasized 
very  strongly  the  evils  of  sectarianism,  and  as  it  be- 
came increasingly  evident  that  his  views  differed  from 
those  of  the  presbytery,  he  formally  withdrew  from 
the  synod.  In  1809  his  son,  Alexander  Campbell, 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  joined  him,  and  an  organ- 
ization called  the  "Christian  Association  of  Washing- 
t6n.  Pa.,"  was  formed.  From  this  association  was 
issued  a  "declaration  and  address,"  which  became 
historic. 

Its  main  purpose  was  to  set  forth  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which,  while  necessarily 
existing  in  particular  and  distinct  societies,  ought  to 
have  "no  schisms,  or  uncharitable  divisions  among 
them."  To  this  end,  it  claimed  that  nothrug  should 
be  inculcated  "as  articles  of  faith  or  terms  of  commu- 
but  what  is  expressly  taught  and  enjoined 
*  in  the  Word  of  God,"  which  is  "the  per- 
fect constitution  for  the  worship,  discipline,  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  New  Testament  Church;"   nor  has 
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^any  human  authority  power  to  impose  new  com- 
mands and  ordinances  upon  the  church.''  While 
"inferences  and  deductions  from  Scripture  promises 
*  *  *  may  be  truly  called  the  doctrine  of  God's 
Holy  Word,  yet  are  they  not  formally  binding  upon 
the  consciences  of  Christians/'  and  while  ''doctrinal 
expositions  of  divine  truths  are  advantageous,  yet 
they  ought  not  to  be  made  terms  of  Christian  com- 
munion/' all  the  "precious  saints  of  God"  being  under 
obligation  "to  love  each  other  as  brethren." 

Division  among  Christians  is  characterized  as  "a 
horrid  evil,  fraught  with  many  evils,"  anti-Christian, 
antiscriptural,  antinatural,  and  "productive  of  con- 
fusion and  every  evil  work."  Membership  in  the 
church  should  be  confined  to  such  as  "profess  their 
faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  Him  in  all  things 
according  to  the  Scriptures,"  and  "continue  to  mani- 
fest the  reality  of  their  profession  by  their  temper  and 
conduct."  Ministers  are  "to  inculcate  none  other 
things  than  those  articles  of  faith  and  holiness  ex- 
pressly revealed  and  enjoined  in  the  Word  of  God," 
and  in  administration  are  to  observe  the  "example 
of  the  primitive  church  without  any  additions  what- 
soever of  human  opinions  or  inventions  of  men." 
Should  there  be  any  "circumstantials  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  observance  of  divine  ordinances  not 
found  upon  the  page  of  express  revelation,"  these  may 
be  adopted  only  under  the  title  of  "human  expedients 
without  any  pretense  to  a  more  sacred  origin." 

The  publication  of  this  address  did  not  meet  with 
much  response,  and  the  two  Campbells  appear  to  have 
been  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  just  what  to  do.  The 
development  of  their  Christian  Association  into  a  dis- 
tinct denomination  was  the  very  thing  they  did  not 
wish,  and  accordingly  overtures  were  made  to  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Pittsburg.  The  address,  how- 
ever, stood  in  the  way  of  acceptance,  and  in  1810 
they  and  their  associates  organized  "The  First  Church 
of  the  Christian  Association  of  Washington,  meeting 
at  Cross  Roads  and  Brush  Run,  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania." 

Subsequently  an  invitation  was  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  to  join  the  Redstone  Baptist 
Association,  but  difficulties  arose  on  both  sides.  The 
Campbells  had  accepted  the  general  principle  of 
believers'  baptism,  but  some  ^elements  in  their  posi- 
tion were  not  pleasing  to  the  Baptists.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Baptist  Association  in  accepting  the  Phila- 
delphia Confession  of  Faith  had  done  the  very  thing 
to  which  the  Campbells  objected.  Still  it  seemed  ad- 
vantageous for  them  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  the 
churches  nearest  to  their  own  in  belief  and  practice, 
and  accordingly  the  invitation  was  accepted.  This 
membership,  however,  did  not  continue  for  any  length 


of  time,  as  difference  of  views  became  more  evident, 
and  later  the  association  withdrew  and  joined  the 
Mahoning  Baptist  Association,  in  which  the  teachings 
of  the  CampbeUs  had  gained  general  acceptance.  In 
1829,  however,  since  a  majority  of  the  members 
believed  that  there  was  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  an 
organization  such  as  theirs,  the  association  was  dis- 
banded as  an  ecclesiastical  body.  Alexander  Camp- 
bell was  opposed  to  this  action,  as  he  thought  that  such 
an  organization  was  needed  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  a  specific  "'Thus  saith  the  Lord'  should 
be  required  in  a  case  of  this  character." 

Meanwhile,  Barton  W.  Stone  and  a  niunber  of  his 
associates  had  accepted  the  principle  of  baptism  by 
immersion,  although  comparatively  few  made  it  a  test 
of  fellowship,  and  as  they  came  into  relations  with 
Alexander  Campbell,  a  partial  imion  was  effected  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  in  the  early  part  of  1832.  In  this 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  effort  at  entire  agreement, 
but  only  a  readiness  to  cooperate  heartily  in  evangel- 
istic work.  When  the  question  arose  as  to  the  name 
to  be  adopted,  Mr.  Stone  favored  "Christians,"  as  the 
name  given  in  the  beginning  by  divine  authority.  Mr. 
Campbell  and  his  friends  preferred  the  name  "Dis- 
ciples" as  less  offensive  to  good  people,  and  quite  as 
scriptural.  The  result  was  that  no  definite  action  was 
taken,  and  both  names  were  used,  the  local  organiza- 
tion in  almost  every  case  being  known  as  a  "Christian 
Church,"  though  occasionally  as  a  "Church  of  Dis- 
ciples," or  a  "Disciples'  Church." 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  movement,  Alexan- 
der Campbell  and  other  leaders  were  often  engaged  in 
more  or  less  heated  controversies  with  representatives 
of  other  denominations.  Gradually,  however,  these 
discussions  became  less  frequent  and  at  the  same  time 
more  conciliatory  in  tone. 

The  growth  of  the  new  organization  was  very  rapid, 
especially  in  the  middle  West.  Throughout  Ohio,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Missouri  it  gathered  numerous  congrega- 
tions, though  there  was  evident  a  strong  objection  to 
any  such  association,  even  for  fellowship,  as  would 
appear  to  involve  ecclesiastical  organization.  This 
manifested  itself  in  various  ways,  especially  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  societies  for  carrying  on  missionary 
work.  The  use  of  instnmiental  music  in  the  ch\u*ches 
also  occasioned  dissatisfaction. 

During  the  civil  war  the  movement  suffered  from 
the  general  disorganization  of  the  sections  in  which  it 
had  gained  in  strength,  and  the  death  of  Alexander 
Campbell  in  1866  was  no  doubt  a  severe  blow.  From 
the  effect  of  these  discouragements,  however,  it  soon 
recovered,  and  the  period  since  the  war  has  been  one 
of  rapid  expansion. 
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DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrinal  position  of  the  Disciples  has  been 
summarized  as  follows: 

They  accept  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments;  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Bible  as  a  reve- 
lation of  God's  will  and  a  rule  of  faith  and  life;  the  revelation  of  God 
in  threefold  personality  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  set  forth 
by  the  Apostles;  the  divine  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God, 
His  incarnation,  doctrine,  miracles,  death  as  a  sin  o£fering,  resurrec- 
tion, ascension,  and  coronation;  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  His  divine  mission  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  righteousness, 
and  judgment  to  come,  and  to  comfort  and  sanctify  the  people  of 
God;  the  alienation  of  man  from  his  Maker,  and  the  necessity  of 
Mth,  repentance,  and  obedience  in  order  t(f  salvation;  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  divine  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper;  the 
duty  of  observing  the  Lord's  day  in  memory  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord  Jesus;  the  necessity  of  holiness  on  the  part  of  believers; 
the  divine  appointment  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  composed  of  all  who 
by  faith  and  obedience  confess  His  name,  with  its  ministries  and 
services  for  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  conversion 
of  the  world;  the  fullness  and  freeness  of  the  salvation  that  is  in 
Christ  to  all  who  will  accept  it  on  the  New  Testament  conditions; 
the  final  judgment,  with  the  reward  of  the  righteous  and  punishment 
of  the  wicked. 

In  addition  to  these  beliefs,  in  which  they  are  in 
general  accord  with  other  Protestant  churches,  the 
Disciples  hold  certain  positions  which  they  regard  as 
distinctive : 

1.  Feeling  that  "to  beUeve  and  to  do  none  other 
things  than  those  enjoined  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apos- 
tles must  be  infallibly  safe,*'  they  aim  "to  restore  in 
faith  and  spirit  and  practice  the  Christianity  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles  as  found  on  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament." 

2.  Affirming  that  ''the  sacred  Scriptures  as  given  of 
God  answer  all  purposes  of  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  a  law  for  the  government  of  the  church,  and  that 
human  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  spring  out  of 
controversy  and,  instead  of  being  bonds  of  union,  tend 
to  division  and  strife,"  they  reject  all  such  creeds  and 
confessions. 

3.  They  place  especial  emphasis  upon  "the  Divine 
Sonship  of  Jesus,  as  the  fundamental  fact  of  Holy 
Scripture,  the  essential  creed  of  Christianity,  and  the 
one  article  of  faith  in  order  to  baptism  and  church 
membership." 

4.  Believing  that  in  the  Scriptures  "  a  clear  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,"  they 
"do  not  regard  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  of 
equally  binding  authority  upon  Christians,"  but  that 
"the  New  Testament  is  as  perfect  a  constitution  for 
the  worship,  government,  and  discipline  of  the  New 
Testament  church  as  the  Old  was  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment church." 

5.  While  claiming  for  themselves  the  New  Testament 
names  of  "Christians,"  or  "Disciples,"  "they  do  not 
deny  that  others  are  Christians  or  that  other  chiu'ches 
are  Churches  of  Christ." 


6.  Accepting  the  divine  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  through  whose  agency  regeneration  is  begun, 
they  hold  that  men  "must  hear,  believe,  repent,  and 
obey  the  gospel  to  be  saved." 

7.  Repudiating  any  doctrine  of  "baptismal  regen- 
eration," and  insisting  that  there  is  no  other  prerequi- 
site to  regeneration  than  confession  of  faith  with  the 
whole  heart  in  the  personal  Uving  Christ,  they  regard 
baptism  by  immersion  "as  one  of  the  items  of  the 
original  divine  system,"  and  as  "commanded  in  order 
to  the  remission  of  sins." 

8.  Following  the  apostolic  model,  the  Disciples  cele- 
brate the  Lord's  Supper  on  each  Lord's  day,  "not  as  a 
sacrament,  but  as  a  memorial  feast,"  from  which  no 
sincere  follower  of  Christ  of  whatever  creed  or  church 
connection  is  excluded. 

9.  The  Lord's  day  with  the  Disciples  is  not  the  Sab- 
bath, but  a  New  Testament  institution,  consecrated  by 
apostoUc  example. 

10.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  a  divine  institution;  sects 
are  unscriptural  and  unapostolic,  and  the  sect  name, 
spirit,  and  life  should  give  place  to  the  union  and  co- 
operation that  distinguished  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament. 

POLTTY. 

In  polity  the  Disciples  churches  are  congregational. 
Each  local  church  elects  its  own  officers,  calls  its  own 
ministers,  and  conducts  its  own  affairs  with  no  super- 
vision by  any  outside  ecclesiastical  authority.  Per- 
sons are  received  as  members  of  the  church,  after  con- 
ference with  the  pastor,  on  profession  before  the  con- 
gregation of  their  faith  in  Christ.  Baptism  follows 
either  at  the  same  or  at  some  subsequent  service. 
The  officers  of  the  church  are  the  pastor,  elders,  and 
deacons.  The  elders  have  special  care  of  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  congregation,  and  the  deacons  of  its 
financial  affairs  and  benevolences,  although  the  dis- 
tinction between  elders  and  deacons  is  not  always 
observed.  AppUcants  for  the  ministry  are  ordained 
by  authority  of  the  local  church,  the  ceremony  of  ordi- 
nation being  conducted  by  the  pastor  and  elders  of  the 
church,  sometimes  by  a  visiting  evangelist,  or  occasion- 
ally by  an  association  of  neighboring  churches.  The 
minister  is  a  member  of  the  church  where  he  is  located, 
whether  as  pastor  or  as  evangelist,  and  is  amenable  to 
its  discipline.  Ministerial  associations  are  formed  in 
different  communities  for  conference  in  regard  to 
ministerial  matters,  and  they  have  a  general  super- 
vision over  ministerial  standing.  The  churches  unite 
in  district  and  state  conventions  for  mutual  confer- 
ence in  regard  to  their  general  affairs.  These  con- 
ventions, however,  have  no  ecclesiastical  authority, 
the  ultimata  responsibility  resting  in  every  case  in  the 
local  church. 
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WORK. 

The  general  activities  of  the  Disciples  churches  are 
carried  on  through  a  number  of  societies  which,  in 
their  organization,  are  independent  of  any  ecclesias- 
tical control,  although  the  various  churches  are  repre- 
sented in  their  membership.  While  the  earlier  senti- 
ment was  somewhat  averse  to  the  organization  of  so- 
cieties, and  Alexander  Campbell  criticized  the  societies 
of  his  time  somewhat  severely,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  objected  to  them  in  principle.  His 
first  association  at  Washington,  Pa.,  was  practically  a 
missionary  or  church  extension  society,  and  the  work 
of  the  organization  with  which  Barton  W.  Stone  was 
identified  was  distinctly  evangelistic  in  its  nature.  It 
was  with  Mr.  CampbelFs  full  approval  that,  in  1849, 
the  American  Christian  Missionary  Society  was  formed 
at  Cincinnati,  its  object  being,  as  stated  in  the  consti- 
tution, **to  promote  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  this 
and  other  lands.''  During  the  civil  war,  on  account 
of  the  general  disorganization  in  the  sections  where 
these  churches  were  strongest,  comparatively  little 
missionary  work  was  done,  but  since  the  war  there  has 
been  a  marked  development  of  such  work.  In  1874 
the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  was  organ- 
ized, and  about  the  same  time  a  large  number  of  state, 
district,  and  city  societies  were  formed.  The  next  year 
the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  came  into 
being,  followed  in  1887  by  the  National  Benevolent 
Association  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  1888  by  the 
Board  of  Church  Extension,  in  1 896  by  the  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief,  and  in  1900  by  the  Christian  Edu- 
cational Society. 

This  later  development  has  aroused  in  certain  sec- 
tions considerable  opposition  by  those  who  take  the 
groimd  that,  as  there  were  no  such  societies  in  the 
time  of  Christ  or  the  apostolic  period,  there  should  be 
none  now)  and  a  number  of  churches  hitherto  identi- 
fied with  the  Disciples  have  declined  to  be  enrolled 
with  that  denomination.  Notwithstanding  this  oppo- 
sition, the  work  of  the  societies  has  increased  greatly, 
as  appears  in  the  following  survey: 

The  home  missionary  work  is  under  the  care  of  the 
American  Christian  Missionary  Society,  the  Christian 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  and  a  number  of  state, 
district,  and  city  societies.  During  the  year  1906  the 
American  Christian  Missionary  Society  employed  418 
missionaries,  organized  124  churches,  added  14,469  to 
the  membership,  and  received  contributions  amount- 
ing to  $123,597.  The  home  missionary  department  of 
the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  reported  for  the  same 
period  208  missionaries,  15  new  congregations  organ- 
ized, 3,025  added  to  the  membership,  and  an  income 
of  $140,000.  The  state  societies  had  under  their  care 
580  missionaries,  organized  156  churches,  added  24,970 
to  the  membership,  and  received  $271,334  in  contri- 
butions.    The  Board  of  Church  Extension  aided  89 


churches  at  an  expense  of  $56,525.*  About  $50,000 
was  also  raised  by  district  and  city  organizations. 
The  summary  of  these  different  departments  shows 
1,206  missionaries,  295  churches  organized,  89  churches 
aided,  42,464  additions  to  the  membership,  and  an  in- 
come of  $641,456.  In  addition  to  this,  $9,179  was 
received  by  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  churches  of 
Disciples  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  2  societies, 
the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions.  The  former 
conducts  work  in  12  countries,  including  China,  India, 
Japan,  Korea,  Turkey,  Africa,  and  sections  of  Europe; 
the  latter,*  in  India,  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  etc. 
A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  2  societies  shows  87 
mission  stations,  located  in  19  countries;  231  Ameri- 
can missionaries;  575  native  helpers;  152  churches 
with  14,860  members;  153  schools  with  9,499  pupils; 
43  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  treating  65,820  patients; 
21  asylimis,  orphanages,  etc.,  with  841  inmates; 
property  valued  at  $736,000;  and  a  total  income  of 
$446,353. 

In  addition  some  independent  missionary  work  was 
carried  on  in  foreign  fields  through  churches  and  indi- 
viduals that  did  not  cooperate  with  the  organized 
societies,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tabulate  the  income 
or  the  work  of  these  stations. 

The  educational  work  of  the  denomination  in  the 
United  States  is  represented  by  50  colleges  and  schools 
of  high  grade,  which  provide  classical,  scientific,  and 
professional  training  for  both  sexes,  and  cover  every 
phase  of  ministerial  training,  including  that  for  foreign 
missionary  work.  In  1906  these  institutions  had  a 
total  of  375  instructors  and  8,684  students.  In  addi- 
tion there  were  10  mission  schools  of  various  grades 
for  negroes,  mountain  whites,  Chinese,  and  Japanese, 
with  about  2,000  students.  The  total  income  for 
educational  work  was  $1,044,000.  The  value  of  the 
property  of  the  colleges,  academies,  etc.,  was  given  as 
$3,670,000,  and  that  of  the  mission  schools  as  $252,500, 
while  the  endowments  of  these  institutions  amounted 
to  $1,808,000,  making  a  total  of  $5,730,500  invested  in 
educational  institutions. 

The  National  Benevolent  Association,  with  head- 
quarters in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  under  its  care  9  orphan- 
ages accommodating  530  inmates.  Three  orphanages 
not  under  control  of  this  organization,  but  in  direct 
relation  to  the  churches,  furnish  accommodations  for 
250  inmates.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  benevo- 
lent institutions  is  about  $50,000  annually,  and  the 
value  of  property  is  estimated  at  $275,000. 

In  young  people^s  work  the  Disciples  churches  rank 
high  among  the  Protestant  denominations,  showing  in 
1906  about  6,458  senior  societies  with  193,740  mem- 
bers, and  3,000  intermediate  and  junior  societies,  the 
membership  of  which  is  not  given. 
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STATISTIOS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  8,293 
organizations,  distributed  in  every  state  and  territory. 
Of  these,  more  than  one-half  are  in  the  North  Central 
division,  Missouri  leading  with  1,424. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
982,701;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  7,799 
organizations,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  7,066  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  2,176,597,  as  reported  by  6,777 
organizations;  church  property,  as  reported  by  6,944 
organizations,  valued   at  $27,439,944,  against  which 


there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,792,613;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  214  organizations;  and  696 
parsonages  valued  at  $1,106,325.  The  Simday  schools, 
as  reported  by  6,676  organizations,  number  6,818,  with 
65,364  officers  and  teachers  and  578,418  scholars. 

The  niunber  of  ministers  connected  with  the 
denomination  is  6,641. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1,047  organizations,  341,650  com- 
municants, and  $15,233,906  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
churches  included  in  the  report  for  1890  with  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  have  since  withdrawn  to  form  the  body 
known  as  the  "Churches  of  Christ,'*  which  is  now  re- 
ported separately.  For  this  reason  the  figures  here 
given  are  not  entirely  comparable  with  those  for  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


8TATB  OR  TERBITORT. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine , 

New  Hampshire , 

Vennont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Ne  w  York , 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

WestVlrglnU 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota , 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahomai 

Texas 

Western  division ^ 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

W^ashington 

Oregon 

California 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Sex. 


Number       ^  ^^ 
oforganl-     „!:2^^ 
wtfons  I  ^™^^ 
reporting,    sported. 


8,293 
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8,^ 
24r 


I  Number 
ioforganl- 
{  satlons 
'reporting. 


Male. 


982,701 


7,799      366,681 


7 
1 
2 
9 
2 
4 

53 
2 

163 

'709 


1 

26 

5 

277 

134 

123 

41 

129 

33 

4,676 


7 
1 
2 
9 
2 
4 
63 
2 
161 

767 


1 

26 

6 

277 

134 

122 

41 

128 

33 

4,552 


543 

67(7 

769 

116 

24 

43 

440 

424 

5 

21 

178 

343 


2,249 


1, 


540 

661 

768 

116 

24 

43 

437 

1,422 

5 

21 

176 

339 

2,243 


38,847 

260 

4 

316 

1,627 

79 

866 

9,124 

213 

26,458 

_raj06 

75 

3,343 

2,170 

26,128 

10,729 

13,342 

2,021 

12,703 

2,194 

584,695 

83,^ 

108,188 

101,516 

9,791 

1,707 

3,560 

55,948 

159,050 

147 

1,478 

19.121 

40,356 

230,206 


220  I 13,030 

6  76 

1  1 

2  116 
8  479 
2  32 
4  351 

43  2,914 

1  12 

153  9,049 

650 


1 

23 

5 

173 

129 

120 

40 

126 

33 

4,332 


520 

605 

746 

110 

22 

39 

429 

1,363 

5 

21 

168 

304 

2,172 


841 
150 
154 
105 
25 
156 
315 
503 

457 


,     841 

123,659 

'     150 

14,904 

1     152 

8,756 

1     105 

6,709 

1      26 

2,127 

154 

10,269 

314 

24,232 

502 

39,550 

457 

56,248 

827 
120 
152 
103 
25 
140 
310 
495 

425 


22 

54 

4 

47 

11 

4 

1 

1 

83 

90 

140 


1      22 

2,008 

54 

3,206 

292 

47 

8,521 

11 

963 

484 

250 

100 

83 

10,140 

90 

10,012 

140 

20,272 

20 

53 

4 

35 

11 

4 

1 

1 

80 

8ti 

130 


25,176 


25 
1,188 

959 
7,209 
4,238 
4,724 

858 
5,099 

876 

214^7^ 

31,122 

38,703 

37,851 

3,100 

1,207 

21,392 

60,104 

44 

546 

6,535 

13,600 

94,288 


52,942 
5,112 
3,496 
2,857 
910 
3,647 
9,976 

15,348 

19,399 

632 

1,279 

77 

2,099 

377 

182 

100 

33 

3.622 

3,655 

7,343 


Female. 


557,017 


21.127 

164 

3 

200 

913 

47 

515 

4,827 

16 

14,442 

37,645 

50 
1,855 
1,211 
9,986 
6,182 
8,515 
1,139 
7,389 
1,318 

337^635 

49,652 

59,665 

60,513 

5,300 

1,018 

1,982 

33,639 

92,293 

103 

932 

10,373 

22,165 

128,424 


68,561 
7,393 
5,260 
3,802 
1,217 
5,344 
13,599 
23,248 

32,186 

1,226 

1,877 

215 

3,632 

586 

302 

150 

67 

6,728 

6,110 

12,287 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of      , 
organisations     , 
reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

Church     HaUs,  ,«POrted- 
edifices,  i    etc. 


Number 

ofoiganl- 

sations 

reporting. 


6,969 


217 


2 
9 
1 
2 
62 
2 
146 

684 


1 

26 

6 

262 

106 

119 

36 

110 

27 

3,833 


530 

639 

470 

94 

18 

37 

423 

1,139 

2 

18 

156 

307 

1,855 

784 

138 

91 

83 

20 

119 

260 

360 

380 

18 
27 
2 
43 
5 
4 
1 


71 

77 
132 


13 


7,066 


2 
1 


^1 
4 


9 
16 


3 
6 
2 
1 


2 
9 
1 
2 
63 
2 
151 

696 


94 


1 

26 

6 

267 

109 

121 

37 

110 

29 

3,882 


2 

11 

15 

10 

3 

4 

6 

21 

3 

2 

6 

11 

71 

13 
8 
2 
5 


14 
10 
19 

20 


3 
1 


640 

646 

477 

96 

18 

37 

436 

1,146 

2 

18 

157 

309 

J, 879 

787 

140 

95 

83 

21 

122 

260 

371 

385 


18 
28 
2 
43 
5 
4 
1 


4 

5 
5 


73 

77 

134 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


6.777 


216 


2 
9 
1 
2 
51 
2 
145 

676 


1 

26 

5 

252 

103 

•118 

36 

108 

27 

3,777 


529 

619 

457 

94 

17 

36 

420 

1,132 

2 

17 

156 

298 

1,732 


781 

138 

91 

80 

20 

119 

146 

357 

376 


18 
27 
2 
43 
6 
4 
1 


67 

77 

132 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


2.176,597 

75,114 

900 


425 

2,450 

125 

925 

16,680 

1,260 

52,349 

202,930 


300 

8,000 

2,600 

77,190 

30,625 

32,745 

7,216 

36,806 

7,450 

1,256.369 

181.325 

222,426 

160,266 

27,055 

4,220 

8,886 

133,134 

383.430 

550 

4,076 

41,612 

89,392 

621,299 


222,651 
47,605 
22,672 
23,025 
7,660 
36,295 
45,286 

116,115 

^2a8W 

5.150 
7,120 

750 

13.560 

1,726 

1,150 

400 


22,906 
24,716 
43,410 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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bRGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OR  TERRITORT. 


Total  for  denomination . 
N(Hlh  Atlantic  division 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  Dakote. 
South  DakoU. 

Nebraslca 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi . 
LfOuisiana. . 
Arkansas . . . 
Oklahoma!. 
Texas 


Western  division . 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California.... 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

of  onani- , 

zatlons 

reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


8.293 


242 


7 
1 
2 
9 
2 
4 
53 
2 
1G2 

769 


1 

26 

5 

277 

134 

123 

41 

129 

33 

4,576 


543 

670 

769 

116 

24 

43 

440 

1,424 

5 

21 

li8 

343 

2.249 


841 
150 
154 
105 
25 
156 
315 
503 

457 


22 

54 

4 

47 

11 

4 

1 
1 

83 

90 

140 


6,944  $27,439,944 


222  ,    2.378,690 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number  ' 
of  organ!-' 
'  zations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


PARSONAGES. 


NumbCT,    Value  of 
ofoiigani-        ~ 

zations    /JSnorted 
reporting.    r«PO"«»- 


ST7NDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  i  Number    Number 
of  organl-  of  Sunday  of  officers 
zations   '  schools  I      and 
reporting,  reported,  teachers. 


1,041  ,  $1,792,613 


596     11,106,325 


70 


294,912 


11,100 


2 
9 
1 
4 
52 
2 
148 


5,600 

89.3^0 

2.500 

38,700 

775,250 

44,000 

1,412,200 


681       1,945.266 


1 

26 

5 

249 

105 

119 

38 

110 

28 


1,600 
231,700 
141,000 
517,525 
364,541 
146,455 
36,375 
399,620 
106,450 


38 


90,600 


12,230 


18 

2 

45 

81 


96,480 

16,955 

167,247 

174,860 


I 


3,826     15,232,075 


532 

641 

460 

96 

17 

38 

427 

1,135 

2 

18 

159 

301 


3,078,060 

2, 739, 186 

2,273,090 

391,400 

38,500 

192,850 

1, 790, 765 

3,228,754 

2,850 

52,500 

516,870 

927,250 


6 

4 

25 

15 

5 

5 

14 

7 

617 


45,300 

25,013 

28,467 

39,900 

3,210 

5,450 

8,130 

19,390 

783,856 


1,827  I    5,480,433 


83 

99 

72 

22 

2 

12 

67 

86 

1 

9 

21 

63 

260 


788 

138 

92 

85 

21 

122 

219 

362 


2, 434, 155 
404,950 
204,750 
136,235 
89,400 
222,665 
588,535 

1, 399, 743 


47 
14 

9 
10 

8 
21 
94 
57 


182,825 

173,964 

129.001 

30,860 

600 

15,595 

57,968 

114,063 

125 

5,540 

29,010 

44,305 

333,104 

93,456 
22,750 
20,293 
6,210 
14,040 
22,615 
62.620 
91,120 


6,676 

6,818 

218      240 

65,364 


3,188 


54 


388  ,    2.403,480 


113  205,881 


19 

27 

2 

44 
8 
4 
1 


92,eoo 

54,100 
10.500 
376,900 
42,900 
34,500 
15,000 


70  383,600 

79  245. 880 

134  I    1,147,500 


6 
8 
2 
15 
2 
2 
1 


7,585 
4,183 
2,300 
18.450 
2,500 
1,800 
1,000 


27 
17 
33 


26,656 

19,768 

121,639 


1 
2 


13 


22 
27 


9 
6 
2 
2 
6 
1 

364 


58 
42 
74 
18 
3 
5 

55 
39 


4 

33 
33 

105 


30 
9 
2 
6 
2 

10 

^38 
62 


5 
2 


9 
2 
1 


9 
13 
21 


1,500 
7,200 


29,400 


52,500 
59,600 


2,500 


14,850 

21,000 

3,500 

1,000 

15,250 

1,500 

650,775 


122,950 

101,525 

132,350 

18,500 

5,100 

5,000 

98.900 

79,750 


6.500 
36.950 
43,250 

213,600 


69,900 
25,100 

5,800 
10.400 

4,000 
12,650 

7,950 
77,800 

91,750 


10,300 
3,500 


15,550 

1,200 

800 


15,950 
14,050 
30,400 


2 
8 
2 
2 
49 
2 
148 

617 


529 

.■=60 

688 

107 

22 

39 

398 

^1,069 

1 

17 
155 
300 

1,674 


708 

121 

67 

61 

19 

99 

237 

362 

382 


20 
27 
2 
43 
8 
4 
1 
1 

68 

75 

133 


2 
8 
2 
2 
60 
2 
169 

634 


1 

1  1 

25 

26 

5 

6 

219 

222 

91 

95 

67 

58 

22 

24 

77 

79 

20 

24 

3,88,-) 

3,949 

542 

566 

699 

110 

22 

40 

409 

1,076 

2 

18 

158 

307 

1,700 


715 

122 

68 

62 

19 

99 

240 

375 


21 

29 

2 

44 

8 

4 

1 

1 

69 

75 

141 


26 
118 

15 

33 
823 

24 
2,096 

4,391 


5 
820 
123 
1,886 
813 
452 
78 
540 
175 

40,521 


6,250 

6,316 

7,433 

1,052 

177 

338 

4,355 

9,572 

16 

145 

1.596 

3,271 

12,951 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


578,418 


28,911 


5,174 
973 
421 
315 
144 
804 
2,141 
2,979 


395  I   4,313 


190 

240 

20 

554 

63 

41 

15 

10 

796 

730 

1,654 


303 


140 

1,149 

87 

340 

6,748 

335 

19,800 

39,624 

30 
2,949 
1,495 
16,341 
7.332 
4,348 
736 
4,470 
1,823 

353,641 


57,230 

58,753 

64,802 

/,963 

1,596 

2,471 

35,855 

83,362 

189 

869 

12,574 

27,887 

117,390 


51,760 
8,719 
3,110 
2,687 
1,180 
6,803 
18,828 
26,294 

39,062 


1,291 

1,742 

240 

5,654 

624 

345 

100 

40 

6,720 

6,762 

15,634 


I  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST. 


HISTORY. 


In  their  early  history  the  churches  which  have  come 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  ''Disciples  of  Christ'^  em- 
phasized the  distinctively  apostolic  character  of  the 
individual  church,  not  merely  as  a  worshiping  con- 
gregation and  a  working  force,  but  as  an  autonomous 
ecclesiastical  body.  As  set  forth  in  the  ''declaration 
and  address"  by  Alexander  Campbell,*  these  churches 
deplored  human  creeds  and  systems  and  protested 
against  considering  anything  as  a  matter  of  faith  and 

*  See  Disciples  of  Christ,  page  236. 
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duty  for  which  there  could  not  be  produced  a  ''Thus 
saith  the  Lord,''  either  in  expressed  terms  or  from 
approved  precedent,  and  held  that  they  should  fol- 
low "after  the  example  of  the  primitive  church  ex- 
hibited in  the  New  Testament  without  any  additions 
whatever  of  human  opinions  or  inventions  of  men." 
With  this  basis  of  action  they  adopted  as  the  key- 
note of  their  movement,  "Where  the  Scriptures  speak, 
we  speak;  where  the  Scriptures  are  silent^  we  are 
silent." 

As  the  churches  increased  in  membership  and  wealth, 
however,  there  arose,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  a  desire 
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for  popularity  and  for  such  "human  inventions"  as 
had  been  deplored  in  the  beginning  of  the  movement. 
Chief  among  these  "inventions"  were,  a  general  or- 
ganization of  the  churches  into  a  missionary  society 
with  a  "money  basis"  of  membership,  and  the  use  of 
instrumental  music  in  church  worship.  The  agita- 
tion for  the  organization  of  a  missionary  society  began 
soon  after  1840,  and  continued  until  the  American 
Christian  Missionary  Society  was  formed  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1849.  Although  this  received  Mr.  Campbell's 
approval,  many  of  his  followers  were  dissatisfied  and 
held  firmly  to  the  earlier  position,  quoting  his  own 
language  in  speaking  of  the  apostolic  Christians : 

Their  churches  were  not  fractured  into  missionary  societies,  Bible 
societies,  and  educational  societies;  nor  did  they  dream  of  organ- 
izing such.  *  *  *  They  knew  nothing  of  the  hobbies  of  mod- 
em times.  In  their  church  capacity  alone  they  moved.  *  *  * 
They  viewed  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  scheme  of  salvation 
to  ameliorate  the  world.  As  members  of  it  they  considered  them- 
selves bound  to  do  all  they  could  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  men.  They  dared  not  transfer  to  a  missionary  society  a  cent  or  a 
prayer,  lest  in  so  doing  they  should  rob  the  Church  of  its  glory 
and  exalt  the  inventions  of  men  above  the  wisdom  of  God. 

A  society  with  a  *'  money  basis  *'  and  a  delegated  mem- 
bership, it  was  urged,  was  the  beginning  of  apostasy 
from  New  Testament  Christianity.  The  article  in  the 
constitution  of  the  missionary  society  which  gave  more 
offense  than  any  other,  because,  in  the  view  of  some,  it 
established  a  ''money  basis ^^  and  created  a  "moneyed 
aristocracy,"  read  as  follows:  "The  society  shall  be 
composed  of  annual  delegates,  life  members,  and  life 
directors.  Any  church  may  appoint  a  delegate  for  an 
annual  contribution  of  $10;  and  $20  paid  at  one  time 
shall  be  requisite  to  constitute  a  member  for  life/' 
Various  and  earnest  efforts  were  made  at  different 
times  to  dissuade  them  from  this  "departure  from 
New  Testament  Christianity, '*  but  without  avail. 

The  question  as  to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in 
the  services  of  the  church  became  an  issue  as  early  as 
1859,  when  a  melodeon  was  placed  in  the  church  at 
Midway,  Ky.  Much  opposition  was  aroused,  and  the 
claim  was  made  that  instrumental  music  in  the  church 
services  "ministered  to  pride  and  worldliness,  was 
without  the  sanction  of  New  Testament  precept  and 
example,  and  was  consequently  unscriptural  and 
smful." 

Other  matters  in  regard  to  which  there  was  con- 
troversy were  the  introduction  of  the  "modem  pastor'' 
and  the  adoption  of  "imscriptural  means  of  raising 
money." 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  divergencies  of  opinion 
should  result  in  the  formation  of  opposing  parties,  and 
these  parties  were  variously  called  "Conservatives" 
and  "Progressives,"  or  "Antis"  and  "Digressives." 
Actual  divisions,  however,  came  slowly.  Many  who 
sympathized  with  the  Progressives  continued  to  wor- 


ship and  work  with  the  Conservatives  because  they 
had  no  other  church  facilities;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  Conservatives  associated  with  the  Progressives 
for  a  similar  reason. 

DOCTRINE    AND   POLITY. 

In  doctrine  and  polity  the  Churches  of  Christ  are,  in 
some  respects,  in  accord  with  the  Disciples  of  Christ.^ 
They  reject  all  human  creeds  and  confessions,  consider 
the  Scriptures  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  em- 
phasize the  "divine  sonship  of  Jesus"  and  the  "divine 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  regard  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  a  memorial  service  rather  than  as  a  sacra- 
ment, to  be  observed  each  Lord's  Day.  The  church, 
with  such  officers  as  belonged  to  it  in  apostolic  times, 
is  considered  a  divine  institution.  Each  local  church 
is  independent;  it  elects  its  own  officers,  calls  its  own 
ministers,  and  conducts  its  own  affairs.  Membership 
is  on  the  general  basis  of  faith  in  Christ,  repentance, 
and  baptism  (immersion).  There  are  no  ministerial 
associations.  Each  minister  is  a  member  of  the  church 
which  he  serves,  and  is  subject  to  its  discipline. 

WORK. 

The  opposition  to  missionary  societies  on  the  part  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  does  not  imply  any  lack  of  in- 
terest in  missionary  work,  which  has  been  fully  de- 
veloped since  the  division.  They  are  rapidly  estab- 
lishing new  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  carrying  on  missionary  work  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Japan. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
include  8  Bible  or  Christian  colleges  with  73  teachers, 
1,024  students,  and  property  valued  at  $170,500; 
a  normal  and  business  college,  with  10  teachers,  350 
students,  and  property  valued  at  $40,000;  a  classical 
institute  with  6  teachers,  80  pupils,  and  property  val- 
ued at  $20,000;  and  an  orphan  school  with  6  teachers, 
60  pupils,  and  property  valued  at  $75,000.  Of  these, 
3  are  in  Tennessee,  4  in  Texas,  and  1  each  in  Ken- 
tucky, Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma. 

A  statement  of  the  total  benevolences  of  the  churches 
is  impossible,  since  no  records  are  kept  of  contribu- 
tions. A  number  of  periodicals  are  published  in  the 
interest  of  the  movement. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  2,649 
organizations,   located   in   33   states   and   territories. 

'  See  Disciples  of  Christ,  page  238. 
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Of  these,  1,979  are  in  the  South  Central  division, 
Tennessee  leading  with  631,  followed  by  Texas  with 
627. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
159,658;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,642 
organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  1,974  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  599,447;  church  property  valued 
at  $2,555,372,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 


edness of  $76,208;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  693 
organizations;  and  21  parsonages  valued  at  $22,900. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  1,225  organiza- 
tions, number  1,260,  with  5,112  officers  and  teachers 
and  56,086  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  estimated  at  2,100. 

This  body  was  not  shown  separately  in  the  report 
for  1890.  Some  of  the  churches  now  comprising  it 
were  included  in  the  report  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OB  TERRTTORT. 


COMIfUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Total  for  denomination . 
North  Atlantic  division 


Maine 

New  York 

New  Jersey. . . 
Pennsylvania. 


Soath  Atlantic  division. 


Virginia 

West  Virginia., 
North  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 


"Sorth  Central  division. 


Ohio 

IndlEUia... 
Ulinois.... 
Michigan., 
Wisconsin. 
Iowa 


Missouri.. 
Nebraska. 
Kansas... 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana. . 
Arkuisas... 
Oklahoma). 
Texas 


Western  divisicm . 


Idaho 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Washington. 

Oregon 

CaUfmiia.... 


Number 
oforgani- 

I   rations      -«,^-*™4 
reporting..  reporUnl 


Sex. 


Total 
nimiber 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


2,649 
23 


7 

2 

I 

13 

111 

4 

7 
22 
28 

470 


70 

112 

68 

8 

I 

23 

121 

11 

1,979 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Male. 


i?omoi<>         Church      Halls, 
F«°^^-     j  edifices.       etc. 


2.649 


150,658  2.642 


23 


924 


7  ! 

2 

1 

13 

I 
I 

111 


137 
44 

14 
729 

5.115 


22 


66.001  93,122 


34.3 


4 

2 

1 

12 

110 


4 

50 

7 

22 

28 

470 


120 
2,594 

295 
1,046 
1,060 

31.883 


4 

49 

7 

22 

28 

468 


70 

4.964 

112 

10,259 

68 

3,652 

8 

838 

1 

8 

23 

1.477 

121 

7,087 

11 

492 

66 

3,216 

1,979 

119.738 

70 

112 

68 

8 

1 

23 

119 

11 

66 

1.976 


47 

24 

6 

266 

2.091 


39 

1,037 

126 

437 

452 

12.761 


1.920 
4,293 
1,383 

306 
3 

500 
2,774 

185 
1,307 

49,915 


2  , 

2 

4  1 

4 

6 

5 

4 

4 

17 

17 

11 

11 

23, 

23 

46 
114 
129 

52 

488 
408 
761 


2 
4 
6 
4 

17 
11 
23 


22  I 

47 

50 

17 
211 
207 
337 


461 


90 

20 

8 

343 

2.924 


81 

1,457 

169 

609 

608 

19.077 


3.a34 
5,966 
2,169 

632 
5 

887 
4,268 

307 
1,909 


60.553 


^     I 


151 

151 

12,451 

149 

4.969 

7.232 

631 

631 

41,411 

631 

17,172 

24.239 

157 

157 

9,214 

157 

3.887 

5.327 

47 

47 

3,165 

47 

1,400 

1,755 

10 

10 

•  421 

10 

196 

225 

190 

190 

11,006 

189 

4,661 

6,335 

166 

16(i 

8.074 

166 

3,434 

4.640 

627 

627 

34,006 

627 

14,206 

19.800 

66 

66 

1.998 

66 

891 

1.107 

24 

67 

79 

35 

277 

201 

424 


1.927 


13 


3 
2 


8 
90 


4 

36 

7 

20 

23 

387 


60 
106 

51 
7 
1 

20 

90 
7 

45 

1.409 


140 
518 
113 

38 

8 

139 

70 
383 

28 


1 
8 
6 
9 


603 


10 


1 
6 

21 


14 


10 
6 

7 
1 


1 

28 

4 

18 

650 


11 

111 

39 

9 

2 

48 

94 

236 

37 


1 


4 

3 

9 

6 

14 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 
Number  , 

of  church    

edifices  I  vt      i. 


2  I 
5 

75 


1,974  1.926  '      509,447 


14 


4 

2 


8 
90 


4 

36 

7 

20 

23 

388 


60 
106 

52 
< 
1 

20 

90 
I 

46 

1,464 


142 
528 
119 

38 

8 

149 

74 
396 

28 


1 
4 


1 

8 
5 
9 


13 


3 
2 


8 
90 


4 

36 

7 

20 

23 


60 
106 

61 
7 
1 

20 

89 
7 

46 


140 
618 
113 

38 

8 

139 

70 
383 

27 


1 

8 
5 

8 


3,016 


675 
300 


2,040 
25,035 


1,000 

11,030 

2,400 

4,876 
6,730 


386        113,480 


17,166 
36,936 
16,685 

1,630 
200 

4.980 
26,676 

1.076 
10,136 


1,409  I      462,682 


43,867 

160,880 

32,878 

14,050 

2,000 

44,200 

18.824 

126,983 

6,235 


75 
625 


75 
1,650 
1,250 
1,660 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Teriltory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OB  TEBBITORT. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

.Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma' 

Texas 

Western  division 

Idaho 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


2,649 


23 


7 

2 

1 

13 

111 


4 
50 

7 
22 
28 

470 


70 

112 

58 

8 

1 

23 

121 

11 

66 

1,979 


151 
631 
157 
47 
10 
190 
166 
627 

66 


2 
4 

5 
4 

17 
II 
23 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


1,962  !  «,555,372  \ 


15 


3 
2 


10 
92 


4 

38 
7 

20 
23 

390 


62 
106 

52 
7 
1 

19 

89 
7 

47 

1,436 


141 
522 
116 

38 

8 

143 

73 
395 

29 


1 
4 


1 

8 

5 

10 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


40,400 


6,000 
1,800  I 


33,600 
91.900 


1,950 
46,775 

5,150 
13,400 
24,625 

516,769 


87,450 
144,325 
63,342 
25,800 
1.500 
32,842 
91,700 
10,400 
59, 410 

1,876,403 


t 

nt^S^     Amount 
liJSf«        of  debt 
zations       renorted 

reporting.    »^eportea. 

193-        $76,208 

1             1,500 

165.700 

593,967 

115,765 

30,650 

8.000 

89,740 

65.601 

806,980 

29,900 


100 
5,650 


500 

9.000 

4,250 

10,400 


13 


1,500 
3,495 


6 


1 
6 

45 


953 


7 

12 
8 


1 
2 

6 
1 
8 

128 


500 
2,042 

16,358 


5,475 
3,140 
1,128 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 


Value  of 
parsonages 


Number  ,  Number  '  Number  t^,,_v^ 
oforgani- 'of  Sunday,  of  officers  ^™^»' 
zations  I  schools  I      and      ' 


reporting,    reported,  t'reporting.! reported.!  teachers.    «l^o»«»- 


21  I        $22,900 


1,225 


1.260!        5.112 


6 


6 


6 


700 
1,325 
1,080 

110 
3,400 

52,740 


1 
1 
2 


15 


10 

28 

10 

4 


5,957 

13,593 

1,438 

825 


16 
13 
47 

6 


2,819 

2.684 

25,424 

2,115 


5 
1 
1 


1 

7 


2 
'4' 


175 
'  1,946" 


2 
2 


2 
2 


41 


9,550 


1 
11 

4 
12 
13 

140 


4,000 
1,500 
2,600 


1,200 
250 


13,350 


21 

20 

16 

5 


7,800 

25 

1,000 


400 
4,125 


9 
44 

4 
21 

1,014 


2 
42 


1 
12 

4 

12 
13 

144 


21 

20 

16 

5 


9 
48 

4 
21 

1,044 


78 
454 
104 

25 
4 

70 

55 
224 

24 


79 
465 
107 

27 
4 

72 

61 
229 

24 


1  I 

2  I 
1  I 

3  I 
5  I 
3  I 
0  , 


1 
2 
1 
3 
5 
3 
9 


21 


7 
4 


10 
185 


3 
69 
25 
46 
42 

734 


125 

104 

93 

50 


45 

218 

17 

82 

4,089 


367 

1,868 

368 

74 

12 

315 

231 

854 

83 


3 
11 
2 
6 
15 
14 
32 


56,068 


151 


55 
24 


72 
1,867 


25 
742 
220 
467 
413 

7,967 


1.330 

1,138 

927 

562 


401 
2,431 

142 
1,036 

45,227 


4,077 

19,030 

4,018 

865 

103 

2,824 

2.974 

11,336 

874 


30 

70 

30 

40 

189 

150 

365 


'  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT. 

The  general  statement  of  the  history  of  the  Dunkers 
or  German  Baptist  Brethren,  is  presented  under  the 
head  of  the  oldest  and  largest  body,  the  German  Baptist 
Brethren  Church  (Conservative).  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  popularly  known,  not  as  ^'German  Baptist 
Brethren/'  but  as  ''Dunkers,"  or  ''Dunkards,''  that 
name  has  been  preserved,  the  spelling  having  been 
changed  from  that  of  the  report  for  1890,  in  accordance 
with  their  preference. 

The  Dunker  or  German  Baptist  Brethren  bodies  are 

4  m  number,  as  follows : 

German  Baptist  Brethren  Church  ((conservative). 
Old  Order  German  Baptist  Brethren. 
The  Brethren  Church  (Progressive  Dunkers). 
German  Seventh-day  Baptists. 

SUMMARY    OF    STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year   1906,  as  derived  from  the 


returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
These  4  bodies,  taken  together,  have  1,097  organiza- 
tions. The  total  number  of  communicants,  as  re- 
ported by  1,090  organizations,  is  97,144;  of  these,  as 
shown  by  the  returns  for  1,060  organizations,  about  43 
per  cent  are  males  and  57  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  1,442  church 
edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of 
508,374,  as  reported  by  969  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  $2,802,532,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $83,199;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  59  organizations;  and  54  parsonages 
valued  at  $99,200.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported 
by  866  organizations,  number  1,223,  with  10,789  offi- 
cers and  teachers  and  78,575  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  different 
bodies  is  reported  as  2,255. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number  , 
of  organi- 
zations. 


nt^il    Total 

l^'C'i-rr^^ 

reporting. '^P^'^*^ 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIF. 


Diinkers  or  German  Baptist  Brethren . . 

Oerman  Baptist  Brethren  Church  (Conserva- 
tive)   

Old  Order  German  Baptist  Brethren 

The  Brethren  Church  TPrj^ressive  Dunkers). 
Oerman  Seventh-day  Baptists 


1 

1,097  t 

1.090 

822 

815 

68 

68 

202 

202 

5 

5 

1 

97,144 


76,647 

3,388 

17,042 

167 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting, 


Male.  I   Female. 


1.060     39.928 


63,676 


802 

68 

186 

5 


32,232 

43,186 

1,900 

1,488 

6,729 

8,903 

67 

100 

• 

Number  of 

Total 

organizations 

number  , 

reporting— 

of  minis- 

ters. 

Church 

Halls, 

edifices. 

etc. 

2,255 

981 

59 

1,784 

744 

47 

196 

68 

269 

176 

ii 

7 

4 

1 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

of  church , 

rSJliSSS  1  Number 
reported,  j  ^f  organl- 

zations 


Seating 
capacity 


re^"r?toV  '^P^^ 


432,854 

19,260 

64,220 

2,060 


ORGANIZATIONS,   VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,   DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


Total 
number 
of  organ- 
izations. 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHXntCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Dunkers  or  German  Baptist  Brethren. . . 

German  Baptist  Brethren  Church  (Conserva- 
tive)  

Old  Order  (Serman  Baptist  Brethren 

The  Brethren  Church  (Prc^ressive  Dunkers). . 
German  Seventh-day  Baptists 


1,097 


822 

68 

202 

6 


Number ' 
of  organi- 
zations I 
reporting.. 


Value 
reported. 


Number 
oforgani- 

'  zations  ,  «,^^«^ 
reporting.;  «Ported 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Amount 
of  debt 


974     $2,802,532 


741 

57 

172 

4 


2,198,967 

89,800 

472,976 

40,800 


Number     voJnAnf   i  Number :  Number    Number 
oforgani-' J^*^"®_^  |  of  organi- of  Sunday!  of  officers 

zations  j  ^iS^SSd        nations  I  schools        and 
reporting.!  rep*'*''®"-    | reporting.]  reported.  |  teachers. 


116 


$83,199 


64 


84 


29 
2 


38,109 


41,490 
3,600 


33 


20 
1 


$99,200 


56,600 


41,700 
900 


866 


1.223        10.789 


708 


166 
2 


1,067 


9,212 


164 
2 


1,664 
13 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


78,676 


66,695 


11,850 
130 


GERMAN  BAPTIST  BRETHREN  CHURCH  (CONSERVATIVE). 


HISTORY. 

Among  the  various  communities  which  arose  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventeejith  century  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian  above  creed 
and  dogma,  ritual  and  form,  and  ceremony  and  church 
polity,  one  of  the  most  influential,  though  not  one  of 
the  best  known,  was  the  Pietists  of  Germany.  They 
did  not  arise  as  Protestants  against  Catholicism,  but 
rather  as  Protestants  against  what  they  considered  the 
barrenness  of  Protestantism  itself.  With  no  purpose 
of  organizing  a  sect,  they  created  no  violent  upheaval, 
but  started  a  healthy  wave  of  spiritual  action  within 
the  state  churches  'already  organized.  Among  their 
leaders  were  Philip  Jacob  Spener  and  August  Herman 
Francke,  who  together  organized  and  supervised  the 
mission,  industrial,  and  orphan  school  at  Halle.  They 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible, 
struck  a  plane  of  moderation  in  theology,  revived  an 
interest  in  church  history,  and  left  a  lasting  testimony 
in  at  least  one  organization,  namely,  the  Dunkers  or 
Oerman  Baptist  Brethren. 

Among  the  students  at  the  Halle  school  was  Ernst 
Christoph  Hochmann,  who,  after  varying  fexperiences 
of  expulsion,  arrest,  ascetic  life,  and  confinement  in 


Castle  Detmold,  retired  to  Schwarzenau,  where  he  came 
into  intimate  association  with  Alexander  Mack,  with 
whom  he  went  on  various  preaching  tours.  In  1708, 
at  Schwarzenau,  8  of  these  Pietists  went  from  the 
house  of  Alexander  Mack  to  the  River  Eder.  One  of 
them,  chosen  by  lot,  led  Alexander  Mack  into  the  water 
and  immersed  him  three  times  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then 
Alexander  Mack  baptized  the  other  7,  and  these  8, 
probably  the  first  to  receive  trine  inmiersion  in  the 
history  of  the  Protestant  Church,  organized  a  new  con- 
gregation which  became  the  basis  of  the  Taufer,  Tunk- 
ers  or  Dunkers,  Dompelaars,  or  German  Baptist 
Brethren  as  they  have  been  variously  called,  as  a 
separate  church. 

The  members  of  the  new  organization  waived  the 
question  of  apostolic  succession,  subscribed  to  no 
written  creed,  differed  from  other  Pietists  in  that  they 
were  not  averse  to  church  organization,  did  not  aban- 
don the  ordinances  which  Christianity,  as  a  whole,  held 
to  be  necessary  for  salvation,  and  in  general  gave  evi- 
dence that  they  were  men  of  intelligence  and  stead- 
fastness. Gradually  they  worked  out  their  doctrine, 
polity,  and  practice,  following  in  many  respects  the 
same  general  line  as  the  Quakers,  Mennonites,  and 
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other  so-called  "plain  people/'  though  they  had  no 
association  with  them,  and  are  to  be  held  as  entirely 
distinct. 

The  church  in  Schwarzenau  grew,  and  other  con- 
gregations were  organized  in  the  Palatinate,  at  Marien- 
bom,  Crefeld,  and  Epstein  in  Switzerland,  and  in  West 
Friesland;  all  suffering,  at  the  hands  of  the  state 
churches  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  the 
hardships  which  have  been  the  usual  lot  of  independ- 
ents and  separatists.  It  was  from  Crefeld  that  the  first 
Brethren,  under  the  leadership  of  Peter  Becker,  sailed  for 
America,  settling  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1719.  The 
next  year,  Alexander  Mack,  with  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Schwarzenau  community,  fled  to  Wester- 
vain  in  West  Friesland,  and  in  1729,  59  families,  or  126 
souls,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  landing  in  Philadelphia  on 
September  15.  The  fate  of  the  Brethren  who  did  not 
come  to  America  is  not  known;  in  all  probability  the 
greater  number  migrated,  and  thus  the  nucleus  of  the 
church  was  removed  from  European  to  American  soil. 

After  the  Brethren  came  to  America  the  details  of 
the  organization  were  developed  and  individual  con- 
gregations increased  in  number — first  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Philadelphia ;  then  in  New  Jersey,  south- 
em  Pennsylvania,  northern  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
the  Carolinas;  then  reaching  westward  over  the  old 
Braddock  road,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  to 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  Carolinas  into 
Kentucky,  they  were  among  the  first  to  enter  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  and  from  1790  to  1825 
the  great  central  plain  was  rapidly  populated  by 
Brethren. 

The  Dunkers  of  colonial  times  were  for  the  most 
part  German  or  Dutch,  and  farmers,  although  they 
engaged  in  other  occupations,  particularly  weaving. 
They  retained  their  own  language,  and  this  created  a 
prejudice  against  them  on  the  part  of  their  English 
neighbors,  who  looked  upon  them  as  illiterate,  although 
the  Saur  presses  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  were  famous  in 
American  colonial  days.  One  private  Ubrary  contains 
over  400  different  imprints  of  these  presses,  and  their 
output  of  papers,  almanacs.  Bibles,  and  religious  and 
secular  work  gives  evidence  not  only  of  a  flourishing 
business,  but  of  a  literary  appreciation.  This  would 
seem  to  call  for  the  organization  of  schools,  but,  aside 
from  the  interest  of  certain  members  in  the  founding 
of  Germantown  Academy,  there  is  no  early  school  his- 
tory to  record. 

There  was  also  a  widespread,  though  unjust,  feeling 
that  socially  and  politically  they  belonged  with  the 
party  that  had  opposed  the  Revolution,  and  the  result 
was  a  mutual  dislike,  which  was  probably  increased  by 
the  fact  that,  though  not  essentially  selfish,  they  kept 
very  much  to  themselves,  mingled  little  with  the  world, 
and  took  little  part  in  the  general  movements  of  the 
times. 


The  Dunkers  shared  the  experience  of  other  re- 
ligious bodies  organized  in  the  early  history  of  this 
country.  As  conditions  changed  they  developed 
different  practices  and  to  some  extent  different 
conceptions,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
separate  commimities.  The  first  to  withdraw  were 
John  Conrad  Beissel  and  his  followers,'  who  founded, 
in  1728,  the  famous  monastic  commimity  at  Ephrata, 
Pa.  From  that  time  there  was  no  further  division 
imtil  1881,  when  a  comparatively  small  company  with- 
drew ^  in  protest  against  certain  modifications  which 
they  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  early  history. 
The  next  year  another  division  took  place,^  based 
chiefly  upon  objection  to  the  form  of  government 
which  had  gradually  developed  within  the  larger 
body.  As  the  years  have  passed  there  has  grown 
up  a  feeling  that,  with  a  little  more  patience  on  all 
sides,  this  division  might  have  been  avoided,  and 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  a  reimion  of  these 
two  branches. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Dunker  Brethren  have  never  formulated  a 
written  creed,  deeming  the  Scriptures  sufiiicient,  and 
the  only  attempt  to  set  forth  their  interpretation  of 
Christian  doctrine  was  made  by  Peter  Nead,  about 
1840.  In  general,  they  are  classed  as  Orthodox 
Triilitarians,  although  the  specific  themes  of  theology 
have  never  engaged  their  writers  or  speakers  to  any 
extent.  They  have  been  especially  noted  for  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  "commands,"  ''ordinances,"  or 
"rites"  of  the  Church  of  Christ  "as  given  by  Him 
while  with  His  disciples,"  and  there  are  a  number  of 
customs  and  practices  generally  characteristic  of  their 
conmnmities. 

Baptism  is  by  trine  forward  inmiersion,  the  person 
baptized  being  confirmed  while  kneeling  in  the  water. 
Reception  into  the  church  is  by  the  "holy  kiss"  or 
the  "right  hand  of  fellowship,"  or  both,  according  to 
the  sex  of  the  person  received.  The  ceremony  of 
foot-washing  is  observed,  the  sexes  in  separate  places, 
and  that  is  followed  by  the  love  feast,  or  agape,  the 
members  being  seated  around  the  congregational 
tables.  Inmiediately  after  this  comes  the  celebration 
of  the  conmiunion,  or  eucharist,  unfermented  wine 
being  used.  Sisters  are  expected  to  wear  a  "prayer 
covering,  or  veil,"  as  it  is  called,  during  prayer  and 
other  religious  services,  and  especially  at  times  of 
commimion.  In  case  of  illness  anointing  with  oil  in 
the  name  of  the  Liord  is  administered.  The  rule  of 
the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew  with  respect  to 
differences  between  members  is  observed.  The  use 
of  plain  attire  by  both  men  and  women,  even  to  the 


*  See  German  Seventh-day  Baptists,  page  256. 

^  See  Old  Order  German  Baptist  Brethren,  page  252. 

*  See  The  Brethren  Church  (Progressive  Diinkeis),  page  253. 
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extent  of  the  observance  of  an  ''order"  or  "garb," 
without  superfluous  adornment  or  jewehy,  is  regarded 
by  them  as  essential.  The  civil  law  is  resorted  to 
only  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  bearing  of 
arms  or  the  taking  of  an  oath  is  forbidden,  although 
affirmation  may  be  made  in  the  courts.  Any  con- 
nection, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  liquor  business  is 
prohibited,  and  there  is  corresponding  insistence  upon 
total  abstinence. 

The  ideal  in  all  these  ceremonies  and  beliefs  is  the 
reproduction  and  perpetuation  of  the  life  and  activi- 
ties of  the  primitive  Christians,  and,  while  its  effect 
is  manifest  in  a  somewhat  stem  and  legal  tjrpe  of 
religious  life,  mysticism  or  the  Pietistic  temper  has 
modified  it  in  the  direction  of  a  quiet  moderation  in 
all  things. 

POLITY. 

The  polity  of  the  church  corresponds  more  nearly 
to  the  presbyterian  than  to  any  other  specific  ecclesi- 
astical form.  The  local  congregation  is  governed  by 
a  council  of  all  the  members.  This  council,  which  is 
presided  over  by  the  ruling  elder  or  bishop  of  the 
congregation,  attends  to  all  local  affairs,  having  par- 
ticular concern  that  none  of  the  members  are  ''out  of 
order"  with  respect  to  conduct  or  dress,  or  continues 
to  hold  any  grievance  against  another.  The  power  of 
disciphne,  including  trial  and  exconmnmication,  rests 
with  the  local  congregation. 

Ministers  are  elected  by  individual  ballot  by  all 
members  of  a  congregation  from  members  of  that 
congregation,  without  formal  nomination,  names 
being  presented  before  a  committee  of  visiting  breth- 
ren. Those  receiving  a  majority  are  elected  and 
installed  in  the  first  degree  of  the  ministry,  with 
authority  to  preach,  assist  in  services,  and  conduct 
funerals.  They,  however,  do  not  officiate  at  weddings, 
make  no  preaching  appointments  without  authority 
of  elder  or  bishop,  and  never  hold  the  position  of 
pastor.  After  worthy  and  faithful  service,  by  vote 
of  the  congregation,  a  first  degree  minister  is  advanced 
to  the  second  degree,  when  he  is  authorized  to  baptize, 
administer  the  comimimion,  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony,  anoint  the  sick,  make  appointments  to 
preach,  and  hold  the  pastorate  of  a  congregation. 
These  duties,  however,  are  all  exercised  imder  the 
general  direction  of  a  presiding  elder  or  bishop.  After 
some  years,  usually  after  clear  evidence  of  ministerial 
quality,  a  minister  is  advanced  from  the  second  degree 
to  the  third,  and  is  then  ordained  and  takes  the  title 
of  elder,  with  full  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  functions. 
An  elder  is  chosen  to  preside  over  a  congregation  as 
bishop,  aad  may  or  may  not  be  a  resident.  As 
presiding  elder  or  bishop,  he  has  weighty  ecclesiastical 
power  or  influence.  A  congregation  may,  or  may 
not,  have  as  resident  one  or  more  elders,  one  or 
more  ministers  of  the  second  degree,  and  one  or  more 


of  the  first,  or  may  have  none.  The  pastorate,  which 
may  be  held  by  either  a  second  or  a  third  degree 
minister,  is  a  somewhat  new  idea  in  the  denomina- 
tion, and  the  salary  system  has  not  yet  been  widely 
accepted,  though  it  is  being  increasingly  adopted. 

The  individual  congregation  elects  delegates,  lay 
and  clerical,  to  a  state  district  meeting,  connected 
with  which  there  is  also  an  elders'  meeting,  composed 
of  the  ruling  elders  of  the  respective  congregations,  and 
constituting  to  a  certain  extent  an  upper  house. 
Above  the  state  district  meeting  is  the  annual  meeting 
of  all  the  brotherhood.  To  this  each  district  meeting 
elects  one  or  more  elders  as  delegates,  while  the  local 
churches  elect  other  delegates.  The  delegates  elected 
by  the  state  district  meetings  constitute  the  standing 
committee  of  the  annual  meeting,  which  prepares 
business  for  presentation  at  that  meeting.  In  the 
general  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  there  is  free 
discussion,  and  both  classes  of  delegates  vote  together 
on  the  final  disposal  of  a  matter.  The  decisions  are 
binding  upon  the  local  congregations.  Upon  a  proper 
request,  a  committee  may  be  sent  from  the  annual 
meeting  to  any  local  congregation  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  any  difficulties  that  the  congregation  itself  or 
the  elders  of  the  adjoining  congregations  may  seem 
unable  to  adjust. 

WORK. 

Although  the  Brethren  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
settlements  in  America  pursued  a  vigorous  policy  of 
church  extension,  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  decades 
that  organized  mission  work  may  be  said  to  have  been 
started  by  them.  Each  organized  state  district  has 
its  own  home  missionary  board,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
work  cpnducted  by  these  boards  not  only  have  old  con- 
gregations been  strengthened  and  new  ones  started, 
but  the  general  cause  of  missions  has  received  great 
stimulus.  During  1906  these  boards  received  upward 
of  $20,000  for  church  extension,  employed  40  mis- 
sionaries, and  aided  96  churches,  the  boards  in  the 
West  having  been  especially  aggressive. 

The  foreign  missionary  enterprises  of  the  Brethren 
are  under  the  care  of  the  General  Missionary  and 
Tract  Committee,  which,  in  1906,  carried  on  work  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Switzerland,  Asia  Minor, 
and  India.  It  is  planned,  however,  to  discontinue  the 
missions  in  Asia  Minor  and  Switzerland,  while  others 
are  being  projected  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Africa,  and 
China.  In  India  there  were  23  American  missionaries, 
in  addition  to  15  native  helpers.  In  all  other  coun- 
tries where  work  is  carried  on,  it  is  in  charge  of  natives 
of  those  lands.  There  are  connected  with  the  14 
mission  stations  8  churches  with  an  estimated  mem- 
bership of  1,200,  and  2  schools  with  about  600  pupils. 
Exact  figures  for  the  church  property  in  mission  lands 
are  not  available,  but  a  number  of  workshops,  schools, 
and  chapels  have  been  built,  while  1  hospital  and  1 
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orphanage  are  reported,  the  latter  having  200  inmates. 
The  total  amount  contributed  for  foreign  mission  work 
of  all  kinds  during  the  year  1906  was  $66,961.  The 
total  assets  of  the  general  brotherhood  devoted  to 
foreign  missionary  interests  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  committee  are  valued  at  $564,040.  It  is 
planned  to  celebrate  the  two-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  church  by  raising  $100,000  for 
foreign  missions. 

Although  the  Dunker  Brethren  have  never  been 
opposed  to  education  in  itself,  it  was  not  until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  any  church 
schools  were  established,  and  these  were  established 
only  by  private  enterprise  and  under  protest  from  the 
church.  At  the  close  of  1906  the  denomination  had 
11  educational  institutions,  including  2  each  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  Illinois,  and  1  each  in  Mary- 
land, Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  California,  some  of 
which  carry  on  full  collegiate  work.  All  provide 
special  courses  in  Bible  study,  and  the  Bible  is  intro- 
duced as  a  factor  in  other  courses.  The  rules  in 
regard  to  temperance  and  amusements  are  very  strict, 
and  intercollegiate  sports  are  under  careful  regulation. 
None  of  these  institutions  receive  direct  financial 
support  from  the  church  as  such,  although  the  pro- 
test has  practically  ceased,  and  personal  gifts  and 
support  are  quite  liberal.  At  the  close  of  1906 
there  were  reported  88  teachers,  49  associate  or 
student  teachers,  and  1,921  students,  of  whom  65  per 
cent  were  members,  or  children  of  members,  of  the 
Dunker  Brethren  Church.  The  contributions  for  edu- 
cational purposes  amounted  to  $74,106,  and  the  school 
property  was  valued  at  $615,000,  while  there  were 
endowments  to  the  amount  of  $275,000. 

Sunday  schools  are  organized  in  practically  every 
congregation,  and  they  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  general  benevolences  of  the  denomination.  The 
amount  received  in  1906  was  $34,179,  of  which  $14,710 
was  donated  for  missionary  and  benevolent  purposes. 

Within  recent  years  several  homes  for  old  people, 
which  in  not  a  few  instances  have  received  as  inmates 
persons  not  connected  with  the  Dunker  Church,  have 
been  established  by  certain  state  districts.  The  total 
number  of  such  institutions  reported  during  1906  was 
12,  having  225  inmates,  property  valued  at  $248,000, 
and  endowments  amounting  to  $56,000.     The  amount 


contributed  for  their  support  during  the  year  was 
$24,000.  The  manner  in  which  they  care  for  their 
own  poor  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Dimkers- 
This  is  done  by  granting  allowances  from  the  treasury 
of  the  congregation,  boarding  needy  members  among 
the  members  who  are  more  well  to  do,  or  contributing 
a  stipulated  amount  toward  their  support  in  county 
almshouses,  when  no  other  provision  can  be  made 
among  the  brethem  directly. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  above  enumerated,  the 
denomination  has  a  young  people^s  organization  known 
as  the  **  Christian  Workers,' '  which  in  1906  reported  ap- 
proximately 600  societies  with  an  estimated  member- 
ship of  48,000.  An  extensive  publishing  house  owned 
by  the  Brotherhood,  devotes  its  earnings  to  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  822  organizations,  contained  in  39 
districts,  located  in  33  states,  the  territory  of  Ari- 
zona, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these  organi- 
zations, more  than  one-half  are  in  the  North  Central 
division;  the  largest  number  in  any  one  state,  however, 
being  106  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
76,547;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  802 
organizations,  about  43  per  cent  are  males  and  57  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  1,186  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  432,854,  as  reported  by  736  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $2,198,957,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $38,109;  halb, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  47  organizations;  and  33 
parsonages  valued  at  $56,600.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  708  organizations,  number  1,057,  with 
9,212  officers  and  teachers  and  66,595  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1,784,  and  there  are  also  about  900  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  102  organizations,  15,446  com- 
municants, and  $1,077,416  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OH  TSRUTOBT. 


OOMMI7KIC1KTS  OR  MEMBEIS. 


Total  fbr  denomtiutUoa. 


North  Atlantic  divisioo. 


New  York.... 
New  Jersey. . . 
PennsylTaoia. 


Sooth  Atlantlo  division . 


Marjland 

District  of  Colombia. 

Virjdnia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

MichifEan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota. 
Sooth  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Sooth  Central  division. 


Kentocky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Louisiana.. 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma  > 
Texas 


Western  division . 


Montana 

Idaho 

Colorado.... 

Aritona 

Washington. 

Oregon.. 

CaUfomit 


Total 

nomber       

oforgani-    Nomber 
sationa.     oforgani- 
jl  sations 
reporting. 


la. 


822 


100 


90 

103 

49 

18 

7 

8 

43 

41 

17 

1 

24 

62 

50 


1 

IG 
1 
3 
9 
21 
5 

50 


815 


Sex. 


Total 

nomber 

reported. 


Nomber 

ofOTgani- 

sations 

reporting. 


Male. 


Female. 


108 


90 

101 

48 

18 

7 

8 

41 

41 

17 

1 

24 

62 

59 


1 
16 
1 
3 
9 
24 
5 

49 


1 

1 

7 

7 

6 

6 

1      1 

1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

17 

16 

76,547 


802        32,232)  43,185 


19,032 


107 


7,908 


9,076  1 

9,949  ! 

3,848 

914 

253 

365 

2,504 

1,881 

1,311 

75 

1,096 

3,905 

2,443 


89  I 
96 
48  ' 
18 

7 

8 
40 
40 
17 

1 
24 
60 

58 


3,891 

4.069 

1,693 

405 

107 

171 

993 

751 

614 

32 

500 

1,608 

1,077 


14 

1,104 

52 

98 

172 

861 

142 

2,800 


1 

4 

16 

477 

1 

26 

3 

37 

8 

67 

24 

397 

5 

69 

48 

1,293 

16 
476 
339 
36 
453 
410 
1,070 


1 

4 

7 

229 

6 

170 

1 

15 

9 

219 

9 

176 

15 

480 

11,024 


1 

1 

100 

1 

45 

55 

2 

2 

43  , 

2 

13 

30 

106. 

105 

18,889 

104 

7,850 

10,939 

141 

■  Ul 

17,095 

141 

7,030 

10,065 

23  1 

23 

3,667  , 

23 

1,425 

2,242 

1 

1 

no  ' 

1 

43 

67 

50 

59 

9.078 

58  , 

3,777 

5,301 

43 

43 

3,457 

43 

1,481 

1,976 

14 

14 

744 

14 

288 

456 

1 

1 

39  . 

1 

16 

23 

463 

458 

35.177 

448 

14,924 

19,274 

5,045 

5,360 

2,155 

509 

146 

194 

1,351 

1,040 

607 

43 

506 

2,138 

1,342 


10 
627 
26 
61 
81 
464 
73 

1,480 


12 
247 
169 

21 
234 
234 
563 


FLACBS  OF  WOB3HIP. 


Nomber  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Choich 
edifices. 


Nomber 

ofchorch 

edifices 


Seating  cimacity  of 
chorui  edifices. 


Nomber 


Halls,, -^P*^-,  of  organi.^£S| 


23 
1 
57 
39 
10 
1 

427 


88 

100 

49 

16 

6 

8 

38 

35 

16 

1 

15 

55 

36 


1 

14 
1 
2 
5 
11 
2 

43 


3 
3 


21 


1 


2 
4 
1 


6 
4 

15 


1 
2 
8 
3 


reporting.  ^^^^ 


^      -  — 

744 

47 

1,186 

107 

2 

281 

1 

2 

104 

2 

1 

2 

278 

131 

6 

250 

50 

1 

131 

65 

11 

1 

565 


133 

142 

66 

21 

6 

9 

50 

38 

18 

1 

19 
62 

38 


1 

15 
1 
2 
5 
12 
2 

43 


736        432,854 


107  .      121,875 


1 

700 

2 

700 

104 

120,475 

128 

85,960 

23 

16,900 

1 

600 

54 

43,000 

39 

20,710 

10 

4,350 

1 

400 

423 

'  190,604 

87 

50,160 

100 

60,034 

48 

25,130 

16 

5,060 

6 

1,125 

8 

2,225 

38 

14,650 

34 

11,625 

16 

5,075 

1 

250 

15 

5,150 

54 

19,210 

36 


1 
14 
1 
2 
5 
11 
2 

42 


• 

6 

5 

5 

1 

1 

7 

7 

9 

9 

14 

14 

11,010 


125 
5,575 

200 

500 
1,350 
3,610 

550 

13,415 


1,850 
1,440 
400 
2,110 
3,350 
4,265 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OB  TERRITOST. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  > 

Texas 

Western  division 

Montana 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliiomla 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


822 


109 


1 

2 

106 

141 


23 
1 
59 
43 
14 
1 

463 


90 

103 

49 

18 

7 

8 

43 

41 

17 

1 

24 

62 

59 


1 

16 
1 
3 
9 
24 
5 

50 


1 
7 
6 
1 
9 
9 
17 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


741 


106 


1 

2 

103 

130 


23 
1 
55 
39 
11 
1 

426 


88 

100 

48 

16 

6 

8 

38 

35 

16 

1 

15 
55 

36 


1 

14 
1 
2 
5 
11 
2 

43 


Value 
reported. 


7 
5 
1 
7 
9 
14 


S2, 198,957 
716,550 


12,000 

2,700 

701,850 

282,600 


84,100 

18,000 

126,738 

48,072 

5,380 

400 

1,069,967 


286,250 

316,417 

127,700 

37,600 

7,250 

13,900 

86,950 

40,700 

34,550 

1,800 

35,300 

101,550 

32,000 


500 
12,700 
1,000 
2,300 
3,000 
10,900 
1,600 

97,750 


15,400 
8,700 
2,000 
13,300 
19,600 
38,750 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PEOPESTT. 


Number 

ofoi^ani- 

zations 

reporting. 


84 


14 


PARSONAGES. 


A»,»»r>4-  Number 

-iJSS}*  oforgani- 

^^^S^  I    zaUons 

reported.  reporUng. 


14 
9 


5 
2 


46 


3 
9 
3 
2 
2 


1 
3 
9 


4 

10 


1 
3 
1 

9 


1 
2 


3 
2 
1 


138,109 


11,385 


11,385 
3,324 


699 


2,450  ,f. 
175 


16,300 


675 
2,105 
4,700 

465 
70 


•500 

450 

2,285 


1,150 
3,900 

1,100 


150 


100 
700 
150 

6,000 


33 


14 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$56,600 


36,850 


1 

1 

12 


3,000 

1,800 

32,050 

850 


850 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


708 


107 


1 

2 

104 

113 


23 
1 

46 

34 

9 


15 


18,300 


3 
5 
3 


3,500 
6,300 
4,200 


409 


Number  ,  Number  | 
of  Sunday'  ofofRoers 

schools  I  and  | 
reported,  teachers. , 


1,057  I       9,212 


1,500 

"m 


1 
1 


1,500 
500 

100 


500 
550 


1,500 

3,300 

150 


81 

94 

45 

16 

6 

8 

36 

30 

17 

1 

18 
57 

34 


100 


500 


1 

10 
1 
2 
2 
16 
2 

45 


500 


7 
6 
1 
7 
8 
16 


195 


2 

2 

191 

232 


49 
1 
99 
73 
10 


539 


119 

119 

63 

21 

6 

10 

42 

39 

29 

1 

22 

68 

36 


1 

11 
1 
2 
2 

17 
2 

55 


8 
7 
1 

10 
13 
16 


Number 

of 
scholazs. 


66,596 


2,145  I      a6,177 


16 

14 

2,115 

1,679 


460 

15 

738 

407 

59 


4,677 


1,118 
1,134  I 
655 
158  I 
42 
02  i 
363 
274 
219 
10  ' 
169  , 
543 

I 
234 


6 
65 

6 
11 

0 

125 

12 

477 


82 
55 
7 
66 
94 
173 


300 

55 

15,822 

13,597 


4,138 

190 

6,039 

2,689 

541 


31,835 


7,588 

7,992 

3,990 

925 

248 

568 

2,601 

1,700 

1,251 

50 

968 

4,064 

1,500 


60 
531 
60 
95 
60 
703 
60 

3,417 


671 
411 
100 
470 
496 
1,369 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


Total  I6r  denomiiiatlon 

Arkansas 

CalUbmia  and  Arixona 

Illinois,  Northern 

mtnols,  Southern 

Indiana,  Middle 

Indiana,  Northern 

Indiana,  Southern 

Iowa,  Middle 

Iowa,  Northern,  Southern  Minnesota,  and  .South 

DakoU 

Iowa,  Southern 

Kansas,  Northeastern 

Kansas,  Northwestern,  and  Northern  Colorado 

Kansas,  Southeastern 

Kansas,  Southwestern,  and  Southern  Colorado 

Maryland,  Eastern 

Maryland,  Middle 

Maryland,  Western 

Mkhigan 

Missouri,  Middle 

Missouri,  Northern 

Missouri,  Southern 

Nebraska 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio,  Northeastern 

Ohio,  Northwestern 

Ohio,  Southern 

Oklahoma 

Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho 

Pennsylvania,  Eastern 

Pennsylvania,  Middle 

Pennsylvania,  Southern 

Pomsylvania,  Western 

Tennessee 

Texas  and  Louisiana 

Virginia,  First 

Virginia,  Second 

West  Virginia,  FhBt 

Wert  Virginia,  Second 


Total 

number 

oforganl 

sations. 


Number 

oforganl- 

xatfons 

reporting. 


Total 
number 
reported. 


822 


10 
18 
27 
29 
33 

43 
28 
16 

20 
15 

22 
15 
13 
18 
10 


27 
42 
25 
26 
42 

26 
17 
26 
18 

7 

36 
36 
15 
11 


815 


10 
17 
27 
28 
33 

43 
26 
16 

19 
14 

22 
15 
13 

18 
10 


» 1 

9 

6 

6 

15 

15 

15 

15 

"i 

11 

14 

14 

24  1 

24 

15 

15 

18 

18 

24 

24 

27 
42 
25 
26 
41 

26 
17 
26 
18 
7 

36 
36 
15 
11 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


76,547 


242 
1,106 
2,279 
1,822 
3,758 

3,777 
2,342 
1,021 

1,258 
647 

1,453 

937 

695 

1,159 

1,880 

1,629 
472 
827 
5(KI 
694 

613 
1,096 

708 
1,329 
2,573 

1,761 
4,915 
891 
1,355 
7,012 

3,619 
3,679 
4,687 
1,195 
210 

3,368 
6,823 
1,573 
.  638 


10 
16 
27 
28 
32 

42 
23 
15 

19 
14 

21 
15 
-13 
17 
10 

9 

6 

15 

15 

10 

13 
24 
15 
18 
24 

27 
41 
25 
26 
41 


Male.    *  Female. 


802        32,232 


106 
495 
987 
813 
1,567 

1,637 
840 
370 

528 
290 

611 
427 
320 
510 
760 

562 
206 
364 
204 
260 

248 
500 
274 
622 
1,154 

780 

2,027 

414 

628 

2,699 


25 

1,470 

17 

1,519 

26 

2,236 

18 

524 

7 

89 

36 

1,359 

36 

2,869 

15 

632 

11 

331 

43,185 


136 

584 

1.292 

1,009 

2,171 

2,090 

1,052 

491 

730 
357 

789 
510 
375 
633 
1,120 

1,067 
266 
463 
300 
344 

341 
596 
434 
707 
1,419 

981 

2,748 

477 

727 

4,313 

2,049 

2,160 

2,451 

671 

121 

2,009 

3,954 

941 

307 


PLACES  or  WOBSHIP. 


Niunber  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


744 


Halls, 
etc. 


6 
15 
26 
29 
32 

43 
26 
15 

17 
14 

20 
12 
12 
16 
10 

9 

6 

13 

13 

10 


47 


2 
1 


11 

3 

15 

6 

11 

3 

17 

1 

23 

1 

27 

41 

i 

11 

9 

23 

1 

41 

1 

Number 

ofchiuch 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


1,186 


6 
15 
33 
39 
46 

60 
38 
22 

21 
16 

25 
12 
13 
17 
22 

22 
10 
16 
14 
12 

11 
19 
11 
19 
35 

37 
65 
12 
23 
98 

46 
63 
76 
17 
4 

55 
99 
25 
12 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


736 


6 
15 
25 
29 
32 

43 
26 
15 

17 
14 

20 
12 
12 
15 
10 

9 

6 

13 

13 

10 

10 
15 
11 
17 
23 

26 
41 
11 
22 
41 

25 
17 
26 
16 
4 

31 
34 

15 
9 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


432,854 


1,500 

4,665 

11,205 

15,050 

20,180 

24,514 
15,376 

6,550 

• 

5,800 
4,475 

8,110 
3,990 
3,850 
4,700 
7,660 

8,500 
3,100 
4,226 
4,050 
4,150 

3,275 
5,150 
4,250 
5,375 
12,020 

11,190 

27,876 

3,610 

7,310 

52,600 

18,000 

26,300 

24,726 

6,075 

1,050 

17,950 

31,800 

9,360 

3,400 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


< 


DISTRICT. 


Total  for  denomination 

Arkansas 

California  and  Arizona 

Illinois,  Northern 

Illinois,  Southern 

Indian*,  Middle 

IndlAiA,  Northern 

Indiana^  Southern 

Iowa,  Middle 

Iowa,   Northern,   Southern   Minnesota,   and 

South  Dakota 

•     Iowa,  Southern 

Kansas,  Northeastern 

Kansas,  N(»|h western,  and  Northern  Colorado. 

Kansas,  S^^ieastem 

Kansas,  sHVwestem,  and  Southern  Colorado. 
Maryland«astem 

Magfcid.  Middle 

Mat^ifffid,  Western 

Michigan 

Missouri,  Middle. . ; 

Missouri,  Northern 

Missouri,  Southern 

Nebfluka 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio,  Northeastern 

*n"».Ohio,  Northwestern 

(^io.  Southern 

Oklahoma 

Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho 

Pennsylvania,  Eastern 

Pennsylvania,  Middle 

Pennsylvania,  Southern 

Pennsylvania,  Western 

Tennessee 

Texas  and  Louisiana 

Virginia.  First 

Virginia,  Second 

West  Virginia,  First 

West  Virginia,  Second 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


822 


10 
18 
27 
2J 
33 

43 
28 
16 

20 
15 

22 
15 
13 
18 
10 

9 

6 

15 

15 

11 

14 
24 
15 
18 
24 

27 
42 
25 
26 
42 

26 
17 
26 
18 
7 

36 
36 
15 
11 


VALUE  OF  CHtTBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


6 
15 
25 
29 
32 

43 
26 
15 

17 
14 

21 
12 
12 
15 
10 

9 

6 

13 

13 

10 

11 
15 
12 
17 
23 

27 
41 
U 
23 
40 

25 
17 
26 
16 
4 

31 

35 

15 

9 


Value 
reported. 


741  '  $2,198,957 


3,800 
40,750 
74,350 
60,600 
96,617 

120.700 

112,600 

32,900 

48,800 
20,150 

46.150 
22,100 
17,300 
24,700 
62,900 

34,300 
6,050 
19.600 
11.600 
20,200 

8,100 
35,300 

4,080 
35,350 
71,350 

51,400 

148.500 

10,900 

48,300 

346,850 

90,300 
130,500 
153,250 

14,700 
3,900 

46.088 

96,025 

20,997 

6,900 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


PABSONAOES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  0R0ANIZAT10N9. 


Number  '    valn**  of  '  Number    Number  I  Number 

oforgani-l  Da,S{,™L  oforgani-  of  Spday  of  officers  | 

zatlons  i*;ft^SS  ■  Mtfons  I  schools         and      , 

reporting.'  "^"P"'"^-  reporting,  reported,  i  teachers,  i 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


195 

625 

201 

80 


66.595 


9 

60 

180 

1,469 

319 

2,560 

278 

1.67S 

366 

2,868 

482 

3,069 

282 

1,947 

130 

952 

203 

1,460 

124 

679 

204 

1,367 

123 

1,045 

116 

785 

155 

1,268 

298 

2,996 

138 

1,078 

55 

397 

144 

873 

103 

.S37 

103 

763 

68 

400 

169 

968 

57 

511 

227 

1,279 

306 

1,887 

296 

1,645 

540 

4,276 

125 

703 

242 

1,537 

847 

6,381 

415 

3.499 

348 

2.512 

558 

3.895 

78 

666 

23 

155 

1.880 

4,783 

1.249 

516 


OLD  ORDER  GERMAN  BAPTIST  BRETHREN. 


HISTORY. 

Up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
history  of  the  Dunkers  ^  was  one  of  peace.  Whatever 
disparity  of  individual  opinion  there  was  did  not 
pass  the  bounds  of  mutual  forbearance.  As,  however, 
social  customs  developed  along  more  modern  lines 
during  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  certain  influ- 
ences were  manifested  among  the  communities  which 
tended  to  lessen  the.  emphasis  upon  many  of  the  spe- 
cial customs  of  the  earlier  times.  Accordingly,  some 
of  the  members,  fearful  lest  the  traditions  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  denomination  should  be  overborne,  and 
'*  the  Scriptures  suflPer  violence,"  and  desirous  of  per- 
petuating the  type  of  life,  as  well  as  of  belief,  observed 
by  the  early  Brethren,  withdrew  in  1881  and  formed 
the  organization  known  as  the  "Old  Order  German 
Baptist  Brethren.'' 

*  See  German  Baptist  Brethren  Church  (Conservative),  page  245. 


DOCTRINE   AND   POLFTY. 

In  -certain  matters  of  doctrine  and  also  in  some  fea- 
tures of  church  organization  the  Old  Order  Brethren 
are  in  essential  agreement  with  the  other  branches. 
They  accept  the  literal  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  in 
regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  foot-washing;  hold 
close  communion;  practice  nonconformity  to  the  world 
in  war,  politics,  secret  societies,  dress,  and  amuse- 
ments; refuse  to  swear  or  take  oath  under  any  cir- 
cimistances;  reject  a  salaried  ministry;  anoint  with  oil 
those  who  are  sick,  not  so  much  for  the  healing  of  the 
natural  body  as  for  spiritual  healing;  strictly  enjoin 
temperance  upon  all  their  members;  and  allow  none 
to  traffic  in  alcoholic  or  malt  liquors.  They  believe 
that  nothing  but  death  can  break  the  marriage  vow, 
and  refuse  to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony  for  any 
divorced  person 


■ 

t 

F 


OLD  ORDER  GERMAN  BAPTIST  BRETHREN. 
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WORK. 

Missions,  Sunday  schools,  and  ecclesiastical  schools 
are  regarded  by  these  Brethren  as  opposed  to  essential 
Christianity,  but  they  are  charitable  in  deed  as  in  word, 
support  their  own  poor,  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
all  neecly  persons,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  mem- 
bers of   their  own  religious  organization. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table, 
the  denomination  has  68  organizations,  located  in  18 


states.  Of  these,  '49  are  in  the  North  Central  division, 
Ohio  leading  with  20. 

The  total  nutnber  of  communicants  reported  is 
3,388;  of  these,  about  56  per  cent  are  males  and  44 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  lias  66  church  edifices;  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  church  edifices  of  19,250;  and  church  prop- 
erty valued  at  $89,800,  with  no  indebtedness.  The 
denomination  has  no  Sunday  schools. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  195,  and  there  are  also  about  75  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  67  organizations  and  1,023  com- 
municants, but  an  increase  of  $9,030  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,   AND  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY, 

BY  STATES:  1906.  > 


STATE. 


COyMUNICANTS  OR  yiMBERS. 


Total 
number  i 
oforgani-j 
sations. 


Total  for  denomtnation . .  j 

North  Atlantic  diTision ' 

Pennsylvania , 

Soath  Atlantic  division | 

Maryland 

Virginia I 

West  Virginia I 

North  Carolina | 

North  Central  division 

Ohio I 

Indiana 

lUInois I 

Michigan 

Wisconsin I 

Iowa j 

Missouri 

North  Dakota I 

Nebraska i 

Slansas , 

South  Central  division ' 

Oklahoma » 

Western  division 

Colorado 

California I 


68 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


68 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Sex. 


Number 

oforgani- 

tations 

reporting. 


3,388 


3 

1 

3 

235  1 

3 ; 

3 

235  i 

12 

12 

678 

2 

2 

167 

6 

6 

280  , 

3 

3 

114  1 

1 

1 

17  1 

49 

49 

2,469 

20 

20 

1,204 

13 

13 

790 

4 

4 

102 

3 

3 

98 

1 

1 

18 

1 

1 

22  ■ 

2 

2 

59 

1 

1 

43 

1 

1 

27  ; 

3 

3 

106 

I 

1 

19' 

I  1 

1 

19 

3l 

3 

87 

1 

3 


1 

.2 


1 
2 


18 
69 


1 

2 


u 

48 

8 
39 

10 

38 

8 
31 

1 

1 

1 

PLACEA  or  WORSHIP. 

VALUE  or  CHX7BCH 
PEOPEBTT. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

1 

t 
1 

'  Number 
oforgani-       Value 
sations  ,  reported, 
reporting. 

1 
1 

Church 
1  edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number     q^-Hna 
oforgani-    S^^« 

tatfons     ^P  rtea 
reporting.'  r^POfwa- 

1 

1 

1             58   

66 

57         19,250 

i 
57            189,800 

3 ;         8 

3  1        2.300 

!          3 

6,600 

6,600 

12,600 

3,700 
5,700 
3,200 

i               3  ! 1               8 

11  ' 1             " 

3 
10 

2,300 
2,400 

3 
10 

'               2    

1               6    

j              3  1 

2 
6 
3 

2 
5 
3 

600 

1,150 

650 

2 
6 
3 

'!             43  1 

46 

43 

1 

14,300 

43 

69,200 

1              20  1 

'              12  , 

I|              3   

I                2  1 

22 

13 

3 

2 

20 

12 

3 

2 

7,350 

4,250 

650 

450 

20 

12 

3 

2 

38,500 

19,100 

3,000 

1,800 

! i':::::::: 

'        1 ' 

1 1 

1  i 

2  1 

1                    ' 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

300 
250 
250 
250 
550 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,600 

'  * 

1 i 

1 

I 

1  ' 

1 
1                  1 

250 

1 

1 

1,400 

,                   1 

^ 
1 

1                1 

1 

1 

1 

250 

1 

1,400 

» Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


THE  BRETHREN  CHURCH  (PROGRESSIVE  DUNKERS), 


HISTORY. 

As  the  Dunker  communities  in  America  grew  in 
strength  and  power  ^  there  was  a  gradual  departure 
from  the  early  form  of  government  and  method  of 
discipline,  which  were  distinctively  congregational; 
and  the  district,  state,  and  annual  meetings  became 
practically  courts,  much  after   the  presbyterian  sys- 

*  See  German  Baptist  Brethren  Church  (Conservative),  page  246. 


tem  of  polity.  Against  this  there  was  considerable 
protest  by  those  who  held  that  the  final  power  should 
be  vested  in  the  local  church.  The  result  was  that, 
in  1882,  there  was  a  division  and  those  who  preferred 
the  simple  congregational  form  of  government  with- 
drew and  organized  under  the  name  of  "The  Brethren 
Church,"  though  they  ^vere  generally  known  as  "  Pro- 
gressive Dunkers/' 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


DOCTRINE   AND   POLITY. 

In  doctrinal  matters  the  Brethren  Church  is  in 
general  accord  with  the  German  Baptist.  Brethren. 
In  polity,  however,  there  is  considerable  difference. 
The  Brethren  Church  is  firm  in  its  insistetice  upon  the 
rights  of  the  individual  believer,  denying  that  any 
ecclesiastical  body  has  the  right  to  bind  the  conduct 
or  the  conscience  of  any  believer  in  Christ.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  it  abjures  all  organization, 
for,  on  the  contrary,  it  believes  in  thorough  organi- 
zation in  every  department  of  church  life.  The  officers 
of  a  local  congregation  are  elders  or  bishops,  evangel- 
ists, deacons  and  deaconesses,  and  such  other  officers 
or  helpers  as  local  exigencies  may  demand.  The  con- 
gregation is  not  required,  however,  to  have  any  fixed 
number  of  officers,  or  indeed  to  have  afty  officers  at 
all.  Any  number  of  local  congregations  conveniently 
located  may  combine  to  form  associations  for  more 
effective  work,  which  are  known  as  district  conferences. 
These  conferences,  which  usually  meet  annually,  have 
no  legislative  powers,  and  their  activity  is  limited  to 
devising  ways  and  means  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  church  more  effectively  within  the  territory 
covered  by  them.  There  is  also  a  general  conference 
to  which  each  local  congregation  may  send  delegates. 
This  body  considers  the  general  work  of  the  church  as 
it  relates  to  publishing  interests,  education,  and 
missions,  but  its  acts  are  binding  neither  upon  congre- 
gations nor  upon  individuals.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
however,  there  is  practical  unanimity  in  supporting 
the  general  conference  in  all  its  measures  of  church 
work  and  church  extension. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionarv  work  in  the  United  States  is 
under  the  care  of  the  General  Home  Mission  Board, 
though  there  are  boards  connected  with  the  district 
conferences  which  have  supervision  of  local  work.  The 
principal  missions  at  present  are  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chicago,  111.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and 
Lost  Creek,  Ky.  The  board  during  1906  employed  10 
agents,  aided  7  churches,  and  received  about  $3,500,  , 
the  same  amount,  approximately,  that  has  been  given 
annually  for  ten  years.  The  result  of  the  work  is 
manifest  in  the  prospect  that  all  these  missions  will 
become  self-supporting  in  the  near  future. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  has  scarcely  begun, 
although  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  is  carrying 
on  work  at  Montreal,  Canada,  and  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Persia,  and  has  just  opened  a  mission  in  Argen- 
tina, South  America.  The  society,  in  1906,  had  3 
stations,  with  6  accredited  missionaries,  1  native  helper, 
1  church  with  70  members,  and  property  valued  at 
$2,000.  The  amoimt  contributed  by  the  denomina- 
tion to  foreign  missions  has  increased  steadily  from 
$65  in  1900,  when  the  work  was  started,  to  $3,090  in 
1906. 


Although  thefe  is  a  rapidly  increasing  interest  in  the 
work  of  education  throughout  the  church,  there  is  but 
1  school,  Ashland  University,  at  Ashland,  Ohio,  which, 
in  1906,  had  15  teachers  and  152  students.  The 
amoimt  contributed  toward  its  support  was  $5,500, 
an  increase  of  nearly  $1,000  over  the  amoimt  contrib- 
uted in  1905,  and  it  had  property  with  an  estimated 
value  of  $78,000  and  an  endowment  of  $80,000. 

The  Brethren  have  plans  for  several  homes  for  the 
aged,  and  have  secured  $5,000  for  endowment,  but  as 
yet  none  of  the  homes  are  in  operation. 

The  young  people's  societies  include  86  Christian 
Endeavor  societies  with  2,196  members,  and  20  Junior 
societies  with  an  enrollment  of  410.  Together  the 
different  societies  contributed  to  various  causes  in 
1906  the  sum  of  $1,716,  of  which  $600  was  for  mission 
work  among  the  mountain  whites  of  Kentucky.  A 
Sisters'  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  has  90  local 
societies  with  1,800  members,  and  raised  $7,261  during 
1906.  Of  this  amount,  $600  was  given  for  the  support 
of  the  theological  department  of  Ashland  University, 
$360  for  the  support  of  superannuated  ministers,  and 
the  remainder  for  missionary  and  local  work.  Sev- 
eral men's  organizations,  such  as  the  Brotherhood  of 
Andrew  and  Philip,  and  a  ministerial  association  which 
includes  nearly  all  the  ministers  of  the  church,  hold 
regular  meetings  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  their 
members.  The  latter  organization  has  a  benefit  fund 
for  the  families  of  deceased  members. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  conferences  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  202 
organizations,  contained  in  9  conferences,  located  in 
18  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these, 
more  than  one-half  are  in  the  North  Central  division. 
The  state  having  the  largest  number,  however,  is 
Pennsylvania  with  49. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
17,042;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  185 
organizations,  about  39  per  cent  are  males  and  61  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  184  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  54,220,  as  reported  by  172  organiza- 
tions; church  property  valued  at  $472,975,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $41,490;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  11  organizations;  and  20 
parsonages  valued  at  $41,700.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  156  organizations,  number  164,  with 
1,564  officers  and  teachers  and  11,850  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  269. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  74  organizations,  8,953  communi- 
cants, and  $327,205  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
nimiber 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUinCANTS  OB 

MEMBERS. 

FLACES  or  WOBHHIP. 

StATE, 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

• 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 

oforgani- 

xatlons 

reporting. 

185 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

8,903 

Church 
edifices. 

1 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination . 

202  , 

202 

1 

17.042 

6,729 

175 

n 

184 

172 

54,220 

North  Atlantic  division 

61  1 

51 

3,983 

50 

1,400 

2,029 

50  1 54 

60 

16, 976 

New  Jersey 

2 

49  1 

33 

!      i 

33 

100 
3,885 

3,008 

2 

48 

20 

38 
l,3(i8 

664 

62 
1,967 

914 

2  1-  -  -    - 

2 
52 

27 

2 

48 

24 

400 

Pnnn<:y|vanift 

48 
26 

3 

10,576 

South  Atlantic  division 

7,225 

Maryland 

5 

1 

26 

1 

109 

? 

26 
1 

109 

616 

146 

2,166 

80 

9,034 

5 

1 
13 

1 

106 

216 
66 

252 
30 

3,612 

400 
90 

374 
50 

6,702 

1              5 

!         .J 

1 
94 

3 

8 

6 
1 

19 
1 

98 

4 

1 

1,300 

District  of  Columbia 

300 

Virginia 

18  1          5,226 
1                400 

West  Virginia 

North  Central  division 

1              ■»"" 
93  I        28.670 

Ohio 

29 
29 

7 

5 

3 
13  1 

2  ' 

1 

4 
16 

2 

29 

29 
7 
5 
3 

13 
2 
1 
4 

16 
1 

2 

2,502 

3,800 

716 

201 

68 

852 

44 

80 

471 

810 

36 

29 

28 
6 
4 
3 

13 
2 
1 
4 

16 

2 

1,040 

1,351 

261 

61 

23 

336 

•       14 

37 

171 

319 

23 

1,552 

2,169 

435 

120 

45 

617 

30 

43 

300 

491 

13 

27 
28 

1 

27 

28 
6 
6 

27 

28 
5 

7,875 
9,555 

TiYdi<ftnA 

Illinois 

G              1 
5    

1.600 

Michigan 

5  1           1.500 

Wisconsin 

3 
1 

Iowa 

12 

12 

12 

3,100 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

i  !:::::::: 

11                2 

1 

6 

13 

1 

4 

11 

260 

NehfAslTA 

1,450 

Kansas .... 

3.150 

South  Central  division 

' 

.Arkansas.     .                       ..... 

1 
1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

27 
9 

379 

1 
1 

7 

18 
5 

134 

9 
4 

245 

Texas 

Western  division 

;         *i 

5 

5 

1,460 

California 

7 

7 

379 

7 

134 

245 

5 

5 

5 

1,450 

OROANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

1 

,           PARSONAGES. 

1 

,         SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

,  Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

report^l. 

1 

'  Number    Number 
oforgani-  of  Sunday 
satlons  1  schools 
reporting,  reported . 

Number 
ofofhoers 

and 
teachers. 

1,.564 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  fot  denomination 

202 

172 

1472,975 

29 

$41,490 

1            20 

$41,700 

1           156             164 

11,850 

North  Atlantic  division ... 

51  , 

50 

191,980 

'              16 

27,935 

7 

15,000 

43  j             46 

439 

3,816 

New  Jersey 

2 
49  , 

33 

2 

48 

1             25 

1 

3,700 
188,280 

48,926 

1 
15 

2 

800 
27,135 

2,625 

1 
6 

1 

1,000 
14,000 

1,500 

2;               2 
41                44 

16                16 

12 

427 

122 

65 

Pennsylvania 

3,761 

South  Atlantic  division..                           . 

1,139 

Maryland 

5 

1 

26 

1 

109 

5 

1 

1              18 

1 

92 

20,000 
6,000 

20.425 
2,500 

221,803 

1 

1 

1,500 

'               4                  6 
1                  1 

51 

12 

55 

4 

962 

370 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

1 

2,500 
125 

115 

Virginia 

1               9 

1               1 

93 

9 

1 

97 

614 

West  Virginia 

40 

North  Central  division 

10 

10,430 

1 

11 

23,200 

6,666 

Ohio 

29! 
29 

i 

5 

3 
13 

2 

1 

4 
16 

2 

28 

27 

6 

5 

70,150 
63,615 
20,900 

1 
4 
3 

1,600 
4,200 
4,130 

1                4 

7,800 

29 

29 

6 

29 
31 
6 
4 
1 
9 

300 
334 
69 
32 
11 
77 

2,026 

Indiana 

2,564 

Illinois 

2 

6,500 

486 

Michigan 

6,400 

150 

Wisconsin 

40 

Iowa 

11 

23,238' 

• 

2 

2,900 

471 

Missouri 

1 

South  Dakota. . , 

1 
4 

11 

2.500 
15,500 

' 

11 

1 

3 

13 

1 

11 
30 

98 

8 

86 

Nebraska. . 

i' 

250 
250 

______       .   _   _ 

2 

1 

5,500 
500 

241 

Kansas , , ,                                

19,500                   1 

r 

603 

South  Central  division 

25 

1 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

7 

1 

Texas 

1 

1 
4 

8 
33 

26 

Western  division 

5 

1 

10,207    '               1 

500 

1 

2,000 

205 

r>UifoniiA 

7 

t 

1 

5 

10,267  1                 1 

500 

1 

2,000 

4 

33 

205 

1 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONFERSMCI. 


Total  for  denomination 

California 

UUokota 

Indiana 

Kanemorado 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Southwest  Virginia 

Virginia  and  Maryland 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Total 
number 
reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


185 


Male. 


5,729 


Female. 


8,903 


PLACES  OP  WOBSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


7 

134 

23 

656 

28 

1,351 

24 

527 

4 

61 

29 

1,040 

51 

1,431 

7 

139 

12 

390 

245 

1,040 

2,169 

834 

120 

1,552 

2,059 

233 

651 


Church 

Halls, 

edifices. 

etc. 

175 

11 

5 

19 

5 

28 

15 

2 

5 

27 

1 

51 

9 

3 

16 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  eaifloes. 


Number 
of  church 

edifices     >i„mh«r 
"^ported.  ifSSS^. 

zations 
reporting. 


184 


172 


5 

5 

19 

18 

28 

28 

19 

15 

5 

5 

27 

27 

55 

51 

9 

9 

17 

14 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


54,220 

1,450 
5,040 
9,555 
4,600 
1,500 

7,875 

17,276 

2,650 

4,275 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONPBRSNCB. 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total     ' 

number  ,; 

oforgani-  I 

zations.  <' 


Number 

oforgani- 

zations 

reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 


Amount 
of  debt 


Total  for  denomination. 


202 


172        $472,975 


California 

Dlloicota 

Indiana 

Kanemorado. 
Michigan 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Southwest  Virginia 

Virginia  and  Maryland. 


7 

24 
29 
24 

5 

29 
52 
13 
19 


5 
17 
27 
15 

5 

28 

51 

9 

15 


10,267 
46,638 
63,615 
35,000 
6,400 

70,150 

193,480 

9,925 

37,500 


PARSONAGES. 


8UTn)AY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number      y^       , 

of  organi-  ^Y^^SL 

latfons  P^SS     '  wtions  I  schools 

reporting.  "'P^'"*"-     reporting,  reported. 


Number   Number  '  Number  | 
of  organi-  of  Sunday  of  ofQcers 

and      I 


teadiers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


156 


164 


1,564  11,850 


4 

4 

33 

17 

17 

168 

29 

31 

334 

15 

17 

136 

4 

4 

32 

29 

29 

300  1 

44 

47 

450  ' 

4 

4 

24 

10 

11 

87 

205 

1,082 

2,564 

809 

150 

2,025 

3,876 

159 

920 


GERMAN  SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS. 


HISTORY. 


Among  the  earlier  members  of  the  Dimker  com- 
mimity*  in  the  United  States  was  John  Conrad 
Beissel,  who,  with  a  few  others,  landed  at  Boston  in 
1720,  the  year  after  Peter  Becker  settled  in  German- 
town,  Pa.  Beissel  had  not  been  identified  with  the 
Schwarzenau  commimity,  although  he  had  sojourned 
there  for  a  short  time,  but  had  acquired  strong  mystical 
tendencies  as  a  result  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  Gottfried  Arnold  and  the  teachings  of  Jacob 
Boehme  and  other  Inspirationists,  and  his  association 
with  the  Rosicrucians  at  Heidelberg.  After  his  arrival 
in  America,  Beissel  spent  a  short  time  in  German-* 
town  and  then  removed  with  three  companions  to 
Conestoga,  Pa.,  at  that  time  almost  a  wilderness,  where 
they  lived  as  hermits.  In  1724  they  were  visited  by 
Peter  Becker,  of  theDunkers ;  Beissel  and  several  others 
were  baptized  into  that  church,  and  a  congregation 
was  organized,  of  which  Beissel  was  chosen  pastor. 

*  See  German  Baptist  Brethren  Church  (Conservative),  page  246. 


It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his  ascetic  and  mys- 
tical tendencies,  together  with  outside  influences  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  led  him  to  embrace  and  teach 
doctrines,  such  as  celibacy  and  the  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath,  which  were  widely  at 
variance  with  the  tenets  of  the  Dimkers,  and  finally, 
in  1728,  he  and  his  followers  formally  withdrew  from 
the  Dunker  Church. 

In  1732  Beissel  left  his  congregation  and  removed 
to  Ephrata,  Pa.,  a  few  miles  distant,  there  again  to  Uve 
as  a  hermit.  Here  he  was  joined  from  time  to  time  by 
others  of  both  sexes  who  shared  his  mystic  and  ascetic 
ideas  and  whom  he  organized  into  the  "Ephrata 
Society.*'  Celibacy  was  enjoined  upon  the  members, 
and  separate  houses  were  built  for  the  two  sexes,  each 
of  which  was  organized  in  monastic  fashion,  the 
*' Brothers'  House"  having  its  prior  and  the  ''Sisters' 
House"  its  prioress.  The  society  grew  rapidly,  and 
its  activities  were  entered  into  with  enthusiasm.  In- 
dustries were  organized  on  the  commimistic  plan, 
which  flourished  for  a  time;  but  imder  the  influence 
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of  Beissely  who  thought  them  out  of  harmony  with  the 
spiritual  purposes  for  which  the  community  was  or- 
ganized, they  were  soon  greatly  curtailed  and  were 
kept  subordinate  to  the  reUgious  idea.  Ephrata  had, 
however,  one  of  the  first  schools  (1735)  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  its  printing  establishment  (1750) 
^was  one  of  the  earliest  and  best. 

With  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  wilderness  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  community  lost  their  prominence. 
The  celibate  membership  diminished.  In  1764  there 
were  21  males  and  25  females,  while  in  1769  there  were 
but  14  celibate  males  in  the  brotherhood,  and  this  is 
the  last  record  of  the  exact  number  of  celibates.  By 
1830  the  community  was  so  scattered  that  it  was  agreed 
that  members  might  cast  their  votes  in  business  meet- 
ings by  proxy,  and  some  years  later  celibacy  as  a  fea- 
ture of  the  society  had  disappeared  entirely.  The  only 
trace  of  the  conmumistic  feature  remaining  in  1906 
was  the  ownership  of  the  property  by  the  society, 
imder  control  of  a  board  of  trustees.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  denomination  corresponds  regularly  with 
the  Seventh-day  Baptist  General  Conference. 

DOCTRINE    AND   POLrTY. 

Apart  from  their  observance  of  the  seventh  day  as 
the  Sabbath,  the  German  Seventh-day  Baptists  differ 
somewhat  from  other  bodies  of  Dimkers  in  their  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  do  not  insist  on 
the  use  by  the  sisters  of  "  a  prayer  covering  or  veil," 
or  the  uniform  use  of  plain  clothing. 

Bishops,  elders,  and  deacons  are  selected  to  guide 
the  church,  and  are  subject  to  election  by  each  local 
congregation. 


WORK. 

Of  evangelistic  work  there  is  comparatively  little. 
All  ministers  are  expected  to  assist  in  this  department, 
but  no  public  record  of  money  expended  for  such 
services  is  kept.  No  foreign  missionary  work  is  car- 
ried on. 

The  denomination  has  no  church  schools,  but  makes 
use  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  schools  and  publishing 
house.  There  is  a  home  for  the  aged  at  Ephrata,  and 
a  home  in  Franklin  coimty,  Pa.,  containing  4  inmates. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow,  and  show  5  organizations,  of 
which  all  are  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  167; 
of  these,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  6  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  2,050;  church  property  valued  at  $40,800, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $3,600; 
and  1  parsonage  valued  at  $900.  There  are  2  Sabbath 
schools  reported,  with  13  oflScers  and  teachers  and  130 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  7. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  1  organization  and  27  communicants, 
but  an  increase  of  $26,250  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


COM  yUNIC ANTS  OR  yfyBERS. 


Total     ' 
number  ' 

ofoFKanl-    Number  ;      ^  ^ 
„„on,.     oforpjnl-     ^^^er 


Sex. 


rJ^rt.na     feported.     Number 
reportmg,      *~  oforgani- 


'   cations 
reporting. 


Male. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Pennsylvania 


167 


67 


Female. 


100 


PLACES  OF  WOBSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Church 
edifices. 


Number 

of  church  i : 

edifices     vt.i«,>w».. 

«^-  rations  ^JErSU 

'  reporting.'  sported. 


6 


4  ' 


2,050 


167 


67 


100 


167 


67 


100 


4 

1 

4 

1 

6 


2,050 


2,060 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination . 

North  Atlantic  divlson , 

Pennsylvania 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Total    ,! 

number 

oforgani-  I  Number 
zations.    ,  of  organl- 
l|   Kations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


$40,800 


Number  I    a„^„„4  'Number     \7„i„„«#    .Number 

oforgani-     Amount  oforpni-     ^"„«^  '^^o^"*' 

zations  !  ^'SSSa  i    tations    P^5!S^  I   rations 

reporting.    r^Por'^d.  Importing.    ^P^rted.  Importing. 


$3,600 


$900 


40.800 


3,000 


900 


40,800 


3,600 


900 


Number  |  Number 

of  Sunday  of  officers 

schools  I      and 


Number 
of 


reported,  i  teachers.   s<^holars 


13 


13 


13 


130 


130 


130 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


EASTERN  ORTHODOX  CHURCHES. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

History. — The  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches,  known  j 
historically  as  the  ^*  Eastern  Church/'  and  in  modem  , 
times  as  the  "Greek  Orthodox;  Church,"  the  **Eastem 
CathoUc  Church/'  the  "Holy  Orthodox  CathoUc  Apos- 
tolic Eastern  Church/'  and  popularly  as  the  "Greek 
Church/'  are  the  modem  representatives  of  the  Church 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  As  the  distinction  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Roman  Empires  developed, 
there  also  grew  up  a  distinction  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  appearing  both  in  their  ritual 
and  in  their  doctrinal  position.  Toward  the  ninth  cen- 
tury this  became  still  more  evident,  and  culminated  in 
1054  in  complete  separation  between  the  patriarch  or 
bishop  of  Rome  and  the  4  Eastern  patriarchs.  The 
Eastern  Church  at  that  time  included  4  ecclesiastical 
divisions,  the  Patriarchates  of  Constantinople,  Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  coordinate  in  authority, 
though  honorary  precedence  was  accorded  to  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople. 

With  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in 
1453,  and  the  assumption  by  the  Turkish  Government 
of  the  right  of  approval  in  the  election  of  the  patriarchs, 
there  developed  a  diversity  of  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation. The  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  while  still  according  a  certain  precedence 
to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  preserved  their 
ecclesiastical  independence.  With  the  development 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  Russian  Church,  hitherto 
nominally  subordinate  to  the  Constantinople  Patri- 
archate, organized  its  own  ecclesiastical  government; 
first,  about  the  year  1589,  in  the  form  of  a  Russian 
Patriarchate,  and  later,  in  1721,  under  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Holy  Governing  Synod,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Petersburg.  Similarly,  after  Greece 
had  become  independent,  the  Church  of  Greece  estab- 
lished, in  1833,  the  Holy  Synod  of  Greece  at  Athens. 
Various  metropohtan  sees  have  also  claimed  and 
acquired  independence,  including  those  of  Servia, 
Carlowitz  (Servian  Church  in  Austria-Hungary), 
Montenegro,  Roumania,  Hermanstadt  (Roumanian 
Church  in  Austria-Hungary),  Bukowina,  Dalmatia, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Crete,  and  CJyprus.  With  the 
political  independence  of  Bulgaria,  the  Bulgarian 
Church,  which  had  hitherto  been  under  the  Patri- 
archate of  Constantinople,  through  an  exarch,  declared 
its  independence  and  established  the  Bulgarian 
Exarchate. 

These  diflFerent  organizations,  although  independent 
of  each  other  ecclesiastically,  agree  in  doctrine  and, 
essentially,  in  form  of  worship,  and  together  constitute 
what  are  called  the  "Eastern  Orthodox  Churches." 

Of  these  churches,  4  are  represented  in  the  United 
States  by  regular  church  organizations.  These  are 
the  Russian  Orthodox,  the  Greek  Orthodox,  the  Ser- 


vian Orthodox,  and  the  Syrian  Orthodox.  Only  1 
of  these  has  a  definite  and  inclusive  ecclesiastical 
organization,  and  that  is  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
The  Greek  Orthodox  churches  are  looking  forward  to 
such  an  organization,  but  it  is  not  as  yet  completed. 
The  Servian  and  Syrian  Orthodox  churches  are  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  although  reported  separately. 

Doctrine, — ^The  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  foimd 
their  doctrine  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Holy  Tradi- 
tions, and  the  Niceo-ConstantinopoUtan  Creed  in  its 
original  wording,  without  the  *'  Filioque,"  and  hold  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  interpreted  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  seven  Ecumenical 
Councils  and  the  Holy  Fathers.  Recognizing  Christ  as 
the  only  head  of  the  earthly  as  well  as  of  the  heavenly 
church,  they  do  not  accept  the  dogma  of  the  Pope  as 
the  representative  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  the  infallible 
visible  head  of  His  earthly  church.  According  to 
their  teaching,  inf  alUbility  belongs  alone  to  the  'whole 
assembly  of  true  beUevers,  to  the  "Ecclesia"  or  the 
Church,  represented  by  their  council  legally  called 
together. 

They  believe  in  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Father  alone;  honor  Mary  as  the  Mother  of 
God,  and  honor  the  Nine  Orders  of  Angels  and  the 
Saints;  do  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  reject  the  doctrine 
of  the  surplus  merits  of  saints  and  the  doctrine  of 
indulgences.  They  respect  rehcs  of  the  saints,  pictures 
of  holy  subjects,  and  the  cross,  but  forbid  the  use  of 
carved  images.  They  accept  seven  sacraments — bap- 
tism, anointing  (confirmation  or  chrismation),  com- 
munion, penance,  holy  orders,  marriage,  and  holy 
unction.  Baptism,  of  infants  or  adults,  is  by  threefold 
immersion.  The  sacrament  of  anointing  is  admin- 
istered at  the  same  time  a^  that  of  baptism,  with 
"chrism''  or  holy  oil. 

The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  accepted.  In 
the  Eucharist,  leavened  bread  is  used,  being  soaked 
in  wine  and  offered,  after  confession  and  absolution, 
to  all  members  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches. 
Children  under  7  years  of  age,  however,  receive  the 
sacrament  without  confession.  Holy  unction  is  ad- 
ministered to  the  sick,  and  not  alone  to  those  in  danger 
of  death.  The  church  rejects  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, but  believes  in  the  beneficial  effect  of  prayer 
for  the  dead  by  the  Uving,  and  for  the  living  by  the 
dead.  It  rejects  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and 
considers  that  for  justification  both  faith  and  works 
are  necessary. 

Polity. — There  are  three  orders  of  the  ministry — dea- 
cons, priests,  and  bishops.  The  deacons  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  parish  and  in  the  service  of  the  sacraments. 
Priests  and  deacons  are  of  two  orders — secular  and 
monastic.     Marriage  is  allowed  to  candidates  for  the 
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diaconate  and  the  priesthood,  but  is  forbidden  after 
ordination.  The  episcopate  is,  as  a  rule,  confined  to 
members  of  the  monastic  order.  A  married  priest, 
should  his  wife  die  or  enter  a  convent,  may  enter  a 
monastery  and  take  the  monastic  vows,  and  then  be 
eligible  to  the  episcopate.  The  parishes  are,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  care  of  the  secular  priests. 

Monks  are  gathered  in  monasteries ;  in  some  of  these 
they  live  in  commimities,  while  in  others  they  lead  a 
secluded,  hermitical  life,  each  in  his  iown  cell.  There 
is  but  one  order,  and  the  vows  for  all  are  the  same — 
obedience,  chastity,  prayer,  fasting,  and  poverty. 

The  organization  for  the  general  government  of 
the  different  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  varies  in 
different  countries.  In  general,  there  is  a  coimcil 
at  the  head  of  which,  as  president,  is  a  bishop 
elected  usually  by  the  people.  Historically,  and  at 
present  in  some  cases,  this  presiding  bishop  is  called 
patriarch,  and  has  special  collegiates  and  officers  for 
the  purpose  of  governing  his  flock.  The  largest,  or 
most  important,  of  the  bishoprics  connected  with  the 
patriarchate  or  synod  are  called  ''metropoUtan  sees," 
though  the  title  carries  with  it  no  special  ecclesiastical 
authority.  In  early  times,  both  the  clergy  and  the 
laitv  of  the  local  churches  had  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  but  of  late  that  right 
has  been  much  restricted,  and  at  present  the  priests 
and  deacons  are  usually  appointed  by  the  bishops,  and 
the  bishops  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  civil 
authorities. 

The  service  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  is 
solemn  and  elaborate.  It  is  essentially  that  of  the 
earlier  centuries  of  Christianity,  and  is  most  fully  and 
completely  observed  in  the  monasteries.  There  are 
no  sculptured  images  and  no  instrumental  music, 
although  there  are  pictorial  representations  of  Christ, 
the  apostles  and  saints,  and  scenes  in  Bible  history. 
The  most  important  service  is  the  liturgy,  the  chief 
part  of  which  is  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
There  are  three  liturgies,  those  of  St.  John  Chrysostom, 
St.  Basil  the  Great,  and  St.  Gregory,  the  last  called  the 
liturgy  of  the  *'presanctified  gifts,''  for  which  the  holy 
gifts  or  emblems  are  prepared  at  a  preceding  service, 
generally  that  of  St.  Basil.     There  are  no  so-called 


*' silent  liturgies,'*  and  two  liturgies  are  not  allowed  to 
be  performed  in  the  same  church  simultaneously,  nor 
can  a  Uturgy  be  performed  by  the  same  priest,  or  on 
the  same  table,  twice  a  day.  A  *' corporal,"  otherwise 
known  as  ^'antimins,"  a  table  cover  with  a  particle  of 
the  holy  remains  of  some  saint  sewn  into  it,  and  es- 
pecially blessed  by  a  bishop  for  every  church,  is  nec- 
essary to  the  performance  of  the  liturgy.  Moreover,  a 
priest  may  perform  it  only  when  he  is  fasting.  Besides 
the  liturgy,  the  church  has  vespers,  vigils,  matins, 
hours,  and  special  prayers  for  various  occasions  and 
needs.  The  several  services  named  consist  of  readings 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  supplicatory  pray- 
ers, thanksgiving,  glorifying,  hymns,  etc. 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  included  in  this 
report  comprise  4  bodies,  as  follows : 

Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
Servian  Orthodox  Church. 
Syrian  Orthodox  Church. 
Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

SUMMARY  OF   STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the 
returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
These  4  bodies,  taken  together,  have  411  organizations. 
The  total  number  of  communicants,  including  bap- 
tized children  as  well  as  adults,  as  reported  by  all  of 
the  organizations,  is  129,606;  of  these,  as  shown  by 
the  returns  for  103  organizations,  about  85  per  cent 
are  males  and  15  per  cent  females.  On  account  of  the 
comparatively  small  number  and  the  excess  of  adult 
males,  no  deduction  is  made  for  children  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  85  church 
edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of 
38,995,  as  reported  by  75  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  $964,791,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $290,674;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  326  organizations;  and  29  parsonages 
valued  at  $117,143.  There  are  7  Sunday  schools  re- 
ported, with  10  officers  and  teachers  and  509  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  is  108. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


Eastern  Orthodox  Churches 

Russian  Orthodox  Church 

Servian  Orthodox  Church 

Syrian  Orthodox  Church 

Greek  Orthodox  Church 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBKBS. 

Total 
number 
of  minis- 
ters. 

f 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

Total 

number 

of  organi- 

1 
1 

Number 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 
organizations 
1       reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

sations,     oi  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

1  Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

411  '            411 

1 

129,606 

103 

74,867 

12,975 

108 

84 

326 

85 

75 

38,995 

59 

10 

8 

334 

1             59 

334 

1 

19,111 

16,742 

4,002 

90,751 

59 

10 

8 

26 

12,925 

13,514 

2,423 

46,005 

6,186 
2,228 
1,579 
2,982 

55 
9 
9 

35 

45 
8 
2 

29 

13 

2 

6 

305 

46 
8 
2 

29 

45 

8. 

2 
20 

20,345 

2,800 

700 

15,150 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOyiNATION. 


Eastern  Orthodox  Churches 

Russian  Orthodox  Church 

Servian  Orthodox  Church 

Syrian  Orthodox  Church 

Greek  Orthodox  Church 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


I 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


411 


59 

10 

8 

334 


Number 

oforgani-       Value 
I   zations  |  reported, 
reporting.. 


89 


53 
9 

8 
19 


1964,791 


484,371 
62,460 
32,160 

385,800 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSOMAGE8. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


I  Number  i    Ai«ft«nf   '!  Number 
oforgani-,    ^f^^^   Loforeani- 
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I  'I  I 
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oforgani-  of  Sunday 
schools 


58  !      1290,674 


29        $117,143 


36 

7 


15 


131,774 
19,000 


139,900 


25 
2 


112,243 
2,100 


2,800 


reported. 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


10 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


500 


1 
1 
1 
4 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

75 

13 

50 

371 
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HISTORY. 


Russia  first  came  into  definite  relations  with  Chris- 
tianity on  the  visit  of  Princess  Olga  to  Constantinople, 
where  she  was  baptized  about  A.  D.  957.  Subse- 
quently Vladimir  the  Great  sent  emissaries  to  the  dif- 
ferent churches,  Eastern  and  Western,  to  learn  of  their 
doctrines  and  rituals,  with  a  view  to  adopting  that 
which  they  liked  best.  The  emissaries  returned  and 
reported  in  favor  of  the  Greek  Church,  whose  ceremo- 
nial in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
seemed  to  them  to  excel  all  others.  Thereupon  Vladi- 
mir was  baptized,  and  the  Greek  Church  became  the 
church  of  the  state. 

During  the  succeeding  centuries  the  church  was  gov- 
erned, first  by  metropolitans  looking  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  as  their  titular  head;  since  about  1589, 
by  patriarchs ;  and  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
by  the  Holy  Synod.  This  synod  is  a  collegiate  institu- 
tion consisting  of  several  metropolitans,  bishops,  and 
priests  from  all  parts  of  Russia,  who  are  invited  to 
take  a  temporary  or  permanent  part  in  its  sessions. 
To  see  that  the  civil  laws  and  interests  of  the  country 
are  complied  with,  a  representative  of  the  monarch 
sits  in  the  synod  as  a  civil  oflBcer,  with  the  title  of 
chief  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod.  To  his  presence 
in  the  synod  is  due  the  incorrect  opinion,  widely  ex- 
tended outside  of  Russia,  that  the  emperor  is  really 
the  head  of  the  Russian  Church. 

In  the  government  of  the  church  the  s3rnod  acts 
through  a  staff  of  clerical  and  lay  officers.  There  are 
three  classes  of  bishops:  metropolitans,  of  whom  there 
are  three — one  each  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
Eaef;  archbishops,  according  to  their  age  and  merits; 
and  bishops,  who  in  especially  large  dioceses  are  as- 
sisted by  adjunct  bishops.  The  selection  and  distri- 
bution of  bishops  require  imperial  sanction.  Each 
governing  bishop  has  an  ecclesiastical  consistory  under 
him,  composed  of  clerical  members  and  generally  a  lay 
secretary.  Xext  come  archpriests,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons. In  the  monasteries  there  are  also  archiman- 
drites, priors,  hieromonks,  hierodeacons,  and  monks. 


The  Russiani  Church  is  the  only  branch  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches  that  has  undertaken  any  foreign 
missionary  enterprise.  It  has  developed  quite  a  mis- 
sion in  Japan,  but  its  great  work  has  been  the  care  of 
the  churches  in  America.  In  1759  a  Russian  merchant, 
named  Glotoff,  baptized  several  Aleuts  of  Unmak 
Island.  Fifteen  years  later  Schelehoff,  the  organizer 
of  a  company  for  fur  trading  in  Alaska,  baptized  forty 
Aleuts  of  Kodiak  Island.  In  1792,  at  his  request,  the 
Holy  Synod  sent  to  Alaska  a  special  mission  consisting 
of  eight  monks,  who  established  their  headquarters  at 
Kodiak  and  built  the  first  Eastern  Orthodox  church  in 
America.  In  the  course  of  two  years  12,000  natives 
were  baptized,  and  almost  every  hamlet  had  its  church 
or  chapel.  During  succeeding  years  a  number  of  addi- 
tional missionaries  were  sent  from  Russia,  both  to  care 
for  the  Russians  and  to  do  missionary  work  among 
the  natives.  Of  these,  John  Veniaminoff,  afterwards 
Bishop  Innocent,  accomplished  the  most.  Coming  to 
Unalaska  Island  in  1824,  he  spent  ten  years  among  the 
Aleuts,  and  then  went  to  Sitka  to  teach  the  Kolosh. 
Until  he  left  for  Siberia  in  1855  he  was  an  indefatigable 
worker  for  the  Alaskans.  He  prepared  an  alphabet 
and  grammar  of  the  Aleutian  language;  translated  the 
catechism,  the  more  important  divine  services  of  the 
church,  and  some  books  of  the  Bible;  and  did  much 
for  general  education  and  the  improvement  of  civil  and 
social  life.  In  Sitka  he  built  the  cathedral  which  is 
still  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  founded  a  theological 
seminary  for  native  catechisers  and  missionaries,  and 
an  ecclesiastical  consistory  for  the  government  of  the 
churches. 

After  the  change  of  political  rule,  accompanying  the 
sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  many  Russians  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  and  with  them  a  large 
number  of  priests,  or  missionaries.  As  a  result  there 
was  a  loss  of  interest  in  the  country  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Russia  and  an  attendant  loss  of  the  means 
for  carrying  on  the  missionar}^  work.  Furthermore,  as 
traders  of  different  nationalities  multiplied  and  mis- 
sionaries of  different  creeds  came  to  the  country,  many 
natives  were  drawn  away  from  the  church.     Neverthe- 
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less,  the  Russian  Church  did  not  give  up  its  work  in  the 
country,  but  continued  to  do  whatever  was  within  its 
means. 

In  1872  the  see  was  removed  from  Sitka  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  there  were  already  quite  a  number  of  Rus- 
sians, Servians,  and  Greeks.  In  1888  Bishop  Vladimir 
came  from  Russia,  remaining  until  1891,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Bishop  Nicholas,  whose  stay  was  noted 
for  two  important  features:  (1)  An  exceptional  de- 
velopment of  religious  activity  in  Alaska  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  which  found  expression  in  the  build- 
ing of  new  churches,  chapels,  and  schools;  in  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  missionaries ;  in  the  founding 
of  various  societies  and  fraternities  for  charitable  pur- 
poses and  for  the  improvement  of  the  ifioral  condition 
of  the  natives;  in  the  opening  of  asylums  for  children, 
etc.;  (2)  the  enlarging  of  the  eparchy  to  include  the 
Eastern  states  of  the  United  States,  and  Canada, 
opening  thus  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  more  recent  development  of  immigration, 
large  numbers  have  come  from  Austria-Hungary, 
especially  from  Galicia  and  Poland,  who  belong  to 
what  are  known  as  the  Uniat  churches.  When  those 
sections,  once  a  part  of  Russian  territory,  came  under 
the  control  of  Poland,  and  later  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  thus  under  the  general  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  an  arrangement  was  effected,  called 
the  Unia,  by  which  members  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches,  while  recognizing  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  were  permitted  to  retain  most  of  their  liturgy 
and  have  their  own  special  bishops.  These  provisions, 
however,  did  not  hold  outside  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  on  coming  to  America  the  members  of  these 
churches  found  themselves  compelled  to  use  the 
liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  local  bishops,  who  in  general  either 
knew  nothing  about  the  Unia  or  did  not  take  it  into 
account. 

In  seeking  relief  from  this  position,  one  of  the  Uniat 
parishes  in  Minneapolis  became  aware  of  the  existence 
in  the  United  States  of  a  see  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  and  in  1891,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Alexis  G.  Toth,  petitioned  the  Russian  Bishop  Vladimir 
to  take  them  all  under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  pale  of 
the  Russian  Church.  Bishop  Vladimir  willingly  com- 
plied with  the  request  and,  during  the  time  of  Bishop 
Nicholas,  who  succeeded  him,  the  example  of  the  par- 
ish in  Minneapolis  was  followed  by  a  number  of  Uniat 
parishes. 

About  the  same  time  the  inmiigration  from  Russia 
proper  increased,  and  soon  purely  Russian  parishes 
were  formed  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago,  although  in 
the  former  city  there  was  an  Orthodox  Russian  church 
in  existence  as  far  back  as  1876.  In  1905  the  episcopal 
see  was  transferred  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 


DOCTRINE    AND   POLITY. 

The  general  doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  have  already  been  fully  stated.^  In 
the  United  States  the  church  is  represented  by  one 
eparchy,  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  archbishop, 
appointed  by  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia,  and  assisted 
since  1904  by  two  coadjutor  bishops,  one  appointed  for 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  churches  of  Alaska, 
and  the  other  for  that  of  the  Syrian  churches.  The 
Servian  churches  are  under  the  care  of  a  separate  ad- 
ministrator, an  archimandrite.  Besides  the  bishop, 
the  eparchy  is  served  by  3  archimandrites,  3  arch- 
priests,  2  priors,  51  priests,  14  hieromonks,  4  deacons, 
and  40  readers;  or  a  total  of  117  men,  9  of  whom  are 
Servian,  9  Syrian,  and  the  remainder  Russian.  Of 
the  eparchal  clergy,  only  5  priests  have  no  parishes  of 
their  own,  being  appointed  to  assist  deans  or  for  some 
special  work. 

The  archiepiscopal  cathedra  in  New  York  has 
under  it,  for  the  needs  of  eparchal  government,  the 
''North  American  Ecclesiastical  Consistorv,"  com- 
posed  of  four  members.  The  Russian  parishes  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  are  in  direct  dependence  on  this 
consistory.  All  others,  except  those  in  Alaska  and 
the  Servian  and  Syrian  parishes,  which  have  especial 
administrators,  are  divided  into  districts,  supervised 
by  deans,  who  have  their  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Chicago.  The  priests  are  appointed  by  the 
archbishop  to  the  various  parishes,  in  accordance  with 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  parishioners  or  of  the 
priests  themselves.  The  great  majority  of  them  are 
natives  of  Russia;  the  remainder  have  come  from 
Austria-Hungary,  Servia,  or  Syria. 

The  Holy  Synod  of  Russia  allows  $70,751  annually 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  eparchy,  besides  which 
the  Missionary  Society  of  Russia  gives  $2,599  for  its 
purely  missionary  work.  The  bishops,  the  official 
institutions,  and  the  officers  of  the  eparchy  are  sup- 
ported by  these  appropriations,  other  expenses  being 
met  partly  from  the  same  funds  and  partly  from  parish 
fees.  From  the  appropriations  by  the  state  treasury, 
the  clergy  received  $40,972  in  1906,  and  in  addition, 
from  their  parishes,  the  sum  of  819,858. 

WORK. 

While  originally  the  eparchy  was  a  mission,  at  pres- 
ent almost  the  only  strictly  missionary  work  is  that 
carried  on  by  the  clergy  of  Alaska  among  the  Indians 
and  Eskimos,  and  each  year  sees  about  200  converts 
brought  into  the  Russian  Church.  In  the  United 
States  the  clergy  are  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
caring  for  the  religious  needs  of  immigrants  from 
Europe,  who  are  members  of  the  Russian  Church  by 
birth,  or  have  returned  to  it  from  the  Uniat  churches. 


^  See  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches,  page  258. 
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The  church  has  no  foreign  mission,  properly  speak- 
ing, except  as  its  work  in  Canada  may  be  considered 
as  such.  The  first  Russian  Orthodox  parish  in  Canada 
was  founded  in  1898  in  Wostok,  Alberta,  the  parish- 
ioners being  formerly  Uniats.  In  1906  there  were  5 
independent  and  19  attached  Russian  parishes,  with 
16  churches  and  8  chapels,  and  1  Syrian  parish  with  a 
church  of  its  own.  The  value  of  these  churches  and 
chapels  in  1906  is  given  as  $26,870,  and  then*  seating 
capacity  as  5,195.  The  returns  showed  6,748  regis- 
tered Russian  parishioners  and  480  Syrian,  with  5 
Russian  priests  and  1  Syrian. 

The  educational  work  of  the  eparchy  consists  in  the 
maintenance  of  schools  of  various  types,  taught  mostly 
by  priests  or  readers.  The  Sunday  schools  are  few  in 
number,  more  attention  being  paid  to  the  parish 
schools,  which  are  held  in  some  places  only  on  Satur- 
day, while  in  others  they  are  held  three  times  a  week, 
and  in  still  others,  every  evening,  after  the  sessions  of 
the  public  schools  are  over.  In  these  schools  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  Russian  language,  Russian  history, 
Bible  history,  the  catechism,  prayers,  and  church  sing- 
ing. In  1906  there  were  59  of  these  schools  with  an 
attendance  of  1 ,948.  Some  parishes  also  support  read- 
ing rooms  and  schools  for  adults  for  the  study  of 
English. 

Since  1905  the  eparchy  has  had  a  theological  sem- 
inary in  Minneapolis,  for  the  training  as  priests  of 
men  who  were  bom  in  America  or  who  have  become 
American  citizens.  Its  property  is  valued  at  $25,000, 
and  its  expenses,  amounting  to  $4,000  annually,  are 
paid  by  the  eparchal  treasmy.  There  is  in  addition, 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  boarding  school,  which  prepares 
students  for  the  seminary,  and  reported  25  pupils  and 
property  valued  at  $30,000.  In  1906  another  theolog- 
ical seminary  was  founded  in  connection  with  the 
episcopal  cathedral  of  Sitka,  for  the  training  of  natives 
of  Alaska  to  be  missionaries.  Some  of  the  schools  in 
Alaska  have  orphan  asylums  connected  with  them,  and 
in  1906  these  schools,  which  are  supported  entirely  by 
the  eparchy  at  an  annual  cost  of  $6,693,  were  edu- 
cating 54  boys  and  12  girls. 

A  number  of  publications  are  devoted  to  the  reli- 
gious education  of  the  members  of  the  church.  The 
archiepiscopal  cathedra  of  New  York  publishes  a 
biweekly  magazine  entitled  the  **  Russian  Orthodox 
American  Messenger, ''  besides  a  monthly  supplement  in 
English.  A  weekly  paper,  called  the  **Ldght,''  is  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  the  Little  Russian  language. 
Bishop  Raphael,  of  Brooklyn,  publishes  the  Word,  a 
biweekly  magazine  in  Arabic  and  English,  and  the 
administrator  of  the  Servian  churches  in  Chicago  pub- 
lishes Glasnik  (the  Messenger),  a  monthly  paper  in 
Servian.  The  eparchy  also  publishes  books  and 
pamphlets  in  various  languages,  and  has  recently 
published  an  English  translation  of  the  liturgy. 


Among  other  activities  should  be  mentioned  the 
founding,  in  1905,  of  a  monastery  and  an  orphanage  in 
the  name  of  St.  Tikhon,  at  South  Canaan,  Pa.  .They 
are  valued  at  $10,000,  pjad  the  expenses,  amounting 
to  $2,000  annually,  are  met  by  special  appropriations 
and  by  private  contributions.  In  1906  there  were  5 
nien  in  the  monastery  and  12  children  in  the  orphanage. 

Brotherhoods  or  fraternities  have  been  foimded,  the 
objects  of  which  are  the  guarding  of  the  interests  of  the 
Russian  Church  in  America,  the  support  of  churches 
and  schools,  the  upholding  of  moral  ideals,  and  the 
relief  of  needy  members.  In  1896  the  brotherhoods 
in  the  different  parishes  of  the  Eastern  states  imited 
imder  one  board  of  directors,  adopting  the  name  of 
*'The  Orthodox  Catholic  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  According  to  the  last 
report  the  society  had  89  brotherhoods  and  7  sister- 
hoods, with  3,263  members  and  funds  amoimting 
to  $15,025.  During  eighteen  months  in  1905  and 
1906  the  society  paid  more  than  $25,000  to  the  families 
of  deceased  members,  about  $5,000  to  sick  members, 
$2,000  to  churches,  $300  to  schools,  and  about  $7,000 
for  the  pubUcation  of  its  official,  weekly  paper  Sviet, 
or  the  Light,  and  of  a  calendar,  both  in  Little  Russian. 
Besides  the  brotherhoods,  almost  every  parish  has 
temperance  societies,  reading  rooms,  and  singing  and 
musical  unions. 

In  Alaska  in  1906  there  were  23  parochial  brother- 
hoods with  1,542  members,  and  in  the  same  territory 
there  were  10  temperance  societies  with  908  members. 

Of  the  Russian  parishes,  about  one-third  have  their 
own  priests  and  the  remainder  are  served  by  priests 
of  other  parishes.  The  Servian  and  Syrian  parishes 
have  priests  of  their  own. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  59  organizations,  located 
in  17  states.  Of  these,  35  are  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division,  Pennsylvania  leading  with  22. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported,  includ- 
ing baptized  children  as  well  as  adults,  is  19,111;  of 
these,  about  68  per  cent  are  males  and  32  per  cent 
females.  On  account  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  and  the  excess  of  adult  males,  no  deduction 
is  made  for  children  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  46  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  20,345 ;  church  property  valued 
at  $484,371,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $131,774;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  13 
organizations;  and  25  parsonages  valued  at  $112,243. 
There  is  1  Sunday  school  reported,  with  2  officers  and 
teachers  and  75  scholars. 
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The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi-  t  entire  growth  in  this  country  since  that  date,  the 

nation  is  55.  j  report  for  1890  showing  but  1  organization,  500  corn- 
By  a  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  report  for     municants,  and  chiurch  property  valued  at  $40,000. 

1890,  it  appears  that  this  body  has  had  ahnost  its  ! 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMITNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

coMMrnncAMTs  or  msmbkbs. 

PLACES  or  WOBSmP. 

SCAXB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Nimiber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denonilnatloD 

£9 

59 

19,111 

59 

12,925 

6,186 

1           « 

13 

46 

45 

20,346 

North  Atlantic  dlyislon 

35 

35 

12,991 

35 

8,803 

4,188 

1            29 

5 

30 

29 

14,825 

Vermont 

1 
1 
4 
4 
3 
22 

15 

1 
1 
4 
4 
3 
22 

15 

150 

470 

1,552 

1,767 

606 

8,446 

3,415 

1 
1 
4 
4 
3 
22 

15 

100 
400 
951 

1,181 
344 

5,827 

2,123 

50 

70 

601 

586 

262 

2,619 

1,292 

1 

1 

4' 

6 

Ifansachiumtts 

1 

4 

4 

2 

18 

9 

1 

4 

5 

2 

18 

9 

1 
4 
4 
2 
18 

9 

250 

Connecticut 

2,300 

New  York 

2,475 

New  Jersey 

550 

Pnniuiyiyanla ..».  .      .    . 

9,250 

North  Central  dlTisloo 

3,620 

Ohio 

3 

4 
3 
3 
2 

2 

3 

4 
3 
3 
2 

2 

852 

1,226 

196 

964 

in 

696 

3 

4 
3 
3 
2 

2 

588 

783 
104 
548 
100 

506 

264 
443 

92 
416 

77 

189 

2 
3 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2 
3 
2 
2 

2 
3 
2 
2 

720 

TiMv^nH 

1,400 

Wlaoonsln 

400 

UfTiTHWOtft 

1,100 

North  Dakota 

South  Central  division 

2 

2 

2 

400 

Oklahoma! 

1 
1 

7 

1 
1 

7 

195                 1 

106 
400 

1,493 

89 
100 

517 

1 
1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

5 

200 

1>xa9 

500 

1 

200 

Western  division 

2,010                7 

1,500 

Colorado 

3 
2 

1 
1 

3 
2 

1 
1 

726 

574 

61 

660 

3 
2 
1 

1 

525 

392 

51 

526 

200 

182 

10 

125 

2 
2 

1 

1 

i" 

2 
2 
1 

2 
2 

1 

800 

Washington 

500 

Oregon 

200 

CaUlomia 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  OP  CHimCH 
PBOPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHT7BCH 
PROPERTT. 

1 

'          PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

8TAn. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

o(  debt 

reported. 

1  Number 
,oforgani- 
1  sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

I  Number 
oforganl- 
1  sations 
reporting. 

Number 
of  Sunday 

schools 
reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination.  ^.... 

59 

53 

S484,3n 

36 

$181,774 

25 

$112,243 

1               1 

2 

75 

North  Atlantic  division 

35 

33 

344,845 

24 

89,214 

16 

79,943 

i 

1 

Vermimt 

1 
1 
4 
4 
3 
22 

15 

1 
1 
4 
4 
3 
20 

11 

2,000 

3,500 

33,500 

160,120 

14,000 

131,726 

113,426 

1 

1,S50 

1 

1                 

Massachusetts 

1.. ' 

Connecticut 

3  I          12,100 

3            14,969 

2              6,630 

15            54,265 

8            39,075 

3 
3 

12,666 
34,700 

1 

New  York 

1 

New  Jersey 

|.«....«... 

Pennsylvania 

10 
4 

33,243 

1 

North  Central  division 

23,600 

1             1 

1 

2 

75 

Ohio 

3 

4 

3 
3 

3 
4 
2 
2 

47,926 

'32,800 

1,700 

31,000 

\ 

8,500 
17.200 

1 
2 

4,000 
17,600 

i 

Dllnols 

1 

Wisconsin 

1 

Minnesota 

i'l         i3,375 

1 

2,000 

1          i 

1 

2 

75 

North  Dakota 

2 

Sooth  Central  division 

2 

1 

2 

••'''••,  ---------- 

7,200                 1 

300 

2 

2,600 

1 

Okhkhomai 

1'        } 

2,200 
5,000 

18,900 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

600 
2,000 

6,200 

Texas 

1 i'i 300 

1               H  \           3.1&S  1 

t 

Western  division 

7 

1 

;      7 

AU,  trw                                       —      1                         — ,  _  — 

Colorado 

3 

a 

12,300 

3,000 

600 

3,000 

1               3              3, 185 
-1 

1 
2 

1,200 
5,000 

Washingtcm 

2   !               2 

Oregon 

1 

1 

1 

1 

CalUomla 

1                 1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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SERVIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


The  churches  of  this  body  represent  the  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States  from  the  Balkan  peninsula 
and  the  southern  part  of  Austria-Himgary.  They 
use  the  Slavic  liturgy  in  their  services,  and  are 
imder  the  general  supervision  of  the  archbishop  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  the  United  States, 
but  have  as  a  special  administrator  an  archimandrite 
of  that  church.  In  doctrine  and  polity  they  are  in 
harmony  with  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  and 
their  history  is  given  in  the  statements  for  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches  and  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.     As  shown  by  these 


tables,  the  denomination  has  10  organizations,  of 
which  4  are  in  Pennsylvania,  2  in  Illinois,  and  1  each 
in  California,  Kansas,  Montana,  and  Ohio. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported,  in- 
cluding baptized  children  as  well  as  adults,  is  15,742; 
of  these,  about  86  per  cent  are  males  and  14  per 
cent  females.  On  account  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  and  the  excess  of  adult  males,  no  deduction  is 
made  for  children  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  8 
church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,800; 
church  property  valued  at  $62,460,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $19,000;  and  2  par- 
sonages valued  at  $2,100.  There  is  1  Sunday  school 
reported  with  1  teacher  and  13  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  9. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Western  division 

Montana 

California 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total  1 1 
number  i 
oforgani-  !  Number        m  ^ 

Mtions.  ||0l^[g«i»-|    number 

nations    i    rpnortfid 

jreportingJ  reporiea. 

li 


10 


10 


15,742 


4 
4 


1 
2 
1 


1 
1 


6,652 


6,652 
4,790 


1,190 

3,000 

600 

4,300 


1,500 
2,800 


Number 

oforgani- 

lations 

reporting, 


10 


4 
4 


1 
2 
1 


Sex. 


Male. 


13,514 


5,480 


5,480 
4,134 


923 

2,661 

550 

3,900 


1,400 
2,500 


Female. 


2,228 


1,172 


1,172 
656 


267 

339 

50 

400 


100 
300 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


8 


3 
3 


1 
1 
1 


Halls, 
etc. 


1 
1 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number  ^ 

of  church , 

edifices     -kj„«,k^ 
reported.,  N^»^, 

I  nations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


8 


2,800 


1,400 


3 
3 


3 
3 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1,400 
800 


40U 
100 
300 

600 


300 
300 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATB. 


Total  for  denomination . 

North  Atlantic  division , 

Pennsylvania , 

North  Central  division 


Ohio.... 
IlUnois. 
Kansas. 


Western  division . 


Montana.. 
California. 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 
number  ' 
of  organi- 
zations. 


10 


4 
4 


1 
2 
1 


1 
1 


I  Number 
of  organi- 
'   sations 
reporting. 


9 


4 

3 


1 
1 


Value 
reported. 


162,460 


20,210 


20,210 
18,250 


6,250 
9,000 
3,000 

24,000 


20,000 
4,000 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
,  of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


3 
3 


Number 
of  organi- 
^^^^^A        zations 
reported,     sporting. 


Amount 
of  debt 


119,000 


2.500 


2,500 
8,500 


2,000 
5,000 
1,500 

8,000 


8,000 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


^  Number 
oforgani- 
!  zations 
reporting. 


$2,100 


1,400 


1,400 
700 


700 


Number    Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools  I     and 
reported,  teachers. 


1  i 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


13 


1 : 


13 


13 


SYRIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH. 
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SYRIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 

The  churches  of  this  body  represent  the  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  communities  from 
Syria  connected  with  the  Orthodox  Patriarchates  of 
Antioch  or  Jerusalem.  They  all  have  priests  of  their 
own,  but  as  a  body  they  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  a  coadjutor  bishop  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  In  doctrine  and  pohty  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  and  their  history 
is  given  in  the  statements  for  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches  and  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.     As  shown  by  these 


tables,  the  denomination  has  8  organizations,  of  which 
3  are  in  Massachusetts,  2  in  New  York,  and  1  each  in 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported,  in- 
cluding baptized  children  as  well  as  adults,  is  4,002; 
of  these,  about  61  per  cent  are  males  and  39  per  cent 
females.  On  account  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  and  the  excess  of  adult  males,  no  deduction 
is  made  for  children  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  2  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  700;  church  property  valued  at  $32,160,  with 
no  indebtedness;  and  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
6  organizations.  There  is  1  Simday  school  reported, 
with  1  teacher  and  50  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  9. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Nebraska 


u 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

1 

Total     1 
number   i  ._ 
oforgani-    Number 
nations.  1  oforganl- 
1    tations 
reporting. 

1 
1 

Total 

Sex. 

number 
reported. 

« 

Number  1 
oforgani-      w^ 
rations       ^"®- 
reporting. 

1 

Female. 

1 
8                 8 

4,002 

8          2,423 

1,579 

6                   6  '            3,730 

6          2,273 

1,457 

3  1                3 

2    1               2 

1  1 

t 

2  ,               2 

1,200 

2,435 

95 

272 

3 
2 
1 

2 

710 

1,507 

56 

150 

490 

928 

39 

122 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Church     Halls, 
edifices.       etc. 

2            6 

2 

Seating  capacity  of 
churdi  edifices. 


Number  ■  a««*i„„ 
reporting,  reported. 


700 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Nebraska. 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 
number 
ol  organi- 
zations. I 


8 


Number  ' 
of  organi- 
zations  I 
reporting.' 


8 


6 


3 
2 

1 


6 


3 
2 
1 


Value 
reported 


$32,160 
30.860 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 


Amount 
of  debt 


Number 
of  organic  I 

zations 
reporting., 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


410 

30,200 

250 

1,300 


100 
1,200 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHITRCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  |  Number  '  Number    ]^,,n,hp- 

of  organi-  oi  Sunday  ofoflioersl  ^^""J"^' 

zations  I  schools  t      and       e^hniorc 

reporting,  reported,  teachers.  |  ^""'»*"- 


I 


1  1 


'f 


50 


50 


50 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


GREEK  ORTHODOX  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 

Since  the  report  for  1890  the  number  of  Greeks  im- 
migratmg  to  the  United  States  has  increased  greatly. 
Some  have  come  from  Greece,  some  from  the  Greek 
islands  of  the  Aegean,  and  others  from  Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  They 
have  be^n  largely  unmarried  men,  or,  if  married,  they 
have  left  their  famiUes  behind  them  and  have  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  those  from  the  same  section 
usually  keeping  together.  As  they  have  become  to 
a  certain  extent  permanent  residents,  and  especially 
as  they  have  been  joined  by  their  famiUes,  they  have 
felt  the  need  of  religious  services,  particularly  in  case 
of  marriage,  or  sickness  and  death.  Accordingly,  ap- 
pUcation  has  been  made  by  the  communities  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  their  own  sections,  and 
priests  have  been  sent  to  this  country,  sometimes  by 
the  Holy  Synod  of  Greece  and  sometimes  by  the  Patri- 
archate of  Constantinople.*  These  priests  have  formed 
churches  in  the  larger  centers  and  also  congregations 
in  places  within  easy  reach,  which  they  have  visited 
more  or  less  regularly  as  has  been  convenient. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  early  Russian  churches,  there 
has  been  no  central  organization,  each  priest  holding 
his  ecclesiastical  relation  with  the  synod  or  patriar- 
chate which  sent  him  to  this  country.  Arrangements 
are  being  perfected  for  a  general  organization  of  the 
Greek  speaking  conmiunities  representing  both  the 
Holy  Synod  of  Greece  and  the  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

DOCTRINE   AND   POLFTY. 

In  doctrine  the  Greek  churches  are  in  entire  accord 
with  other  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches.  Their  polity 
and  worship,  however,  while  in  principle  the  same, 
vary  somewhat  in  form  to  nieet  the  peculiar  needs. 
With  a  more  complete  organization  these  divergencies 
will  either  disappear  or  be  definitely  established. 

^  See  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches*,  page  258. 


WORK. 

The  entire  organization  of  the  Greek  churches  is 
practically  on  a  home  missionary  basis.  The  priest 
in  charge  of  a  central  church  or  congregation  looks 
after  the  social  as  well  as  the  spiritual  interests  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  wherever  they  may  be. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  334  organizations  in  35 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these,  131  are 
in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  Pennsylvania  leading 
with  45. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported,  includ- 
ing baptized  children  as  well  as  adults,  is  90,751;  of 
these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  26  organizations, 
about  94  per  cent  are  males  and  6  per  cent  females. 
On  account  of  the  comparatively  small  number  and 
the  excess  of  adult  males ,  no  deduction  is  made  for. 
children  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  29 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  15,150,  as  reported  by  20  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  $385,800,  as  reported  by  19  organi- 
zations, against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $139,900;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  305 
organizations;  and  2  parsonages  valued  at  $2,800. 
There  are  4  Sunday  schools,  with  6  officers  and  teach- 
ers and  371  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  35. 

By  a  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  report  for 
1 890,  it  appears  that  this  body  has  had  almost  its  en- 
tire growth  in  this  country  since  that  date,  the  report 
for  1890  showing  but  1  organization,  100  communi- 
cants, and  church  property  valued  at  $5,000. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


1 

Total 

number 

of-organi- 

laticms. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MBMBBBS. 

PULCS8  or  woBsmp. 

8TXTB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
repoting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

1 
Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
ohuroh  edifices. 

Ninnber 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifkMs. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Nmniwr 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

334 

334 

90,751 

26 

46,005 

2,962 

1                         , 

29 

305 

29 

20 

16,160 

North  Atlantic  division 

131 

131 

45,085 

12 

26,370 

2,140 

12  1       119 

12 

7 

6,760 

Mninp 

6 

8 
20 

8 

8 
30 

7 
45 

35, 

6 
8 

20 
8 
8 

30 
7 

45 

35 

780 
5,210 

12,475 
1,105 
1,675 

15,100 
1,860 
6,930 

4,831 

5 
6 

16 
8 
8 

29 
6 

41 

31 

Nflw  HaniDshire 

1 
5 
1 

2,800 

7,935 

260 

200 

1,075 

40 

2 
4 

2 
4 

Maanohiisf^tts 

3 

3,100 

Rhodfl  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

2 

1 
2 

4 

11,775 

800 

2,800 

1,560 

525 
100 
200 

140 

1 

1 
4 

4 

1 
1 
4 

4 

1 
1 
2 

4 

2,600 

New  Jersey 

250 

Ppnn<fyYvania 

900 

fl<nith  Atlantic  division 

1,600 

Maryland                      

6 
1 
5 
3 
5 
10 
5 

89 

6 
1 
5 
3 
5 
10 
5 

89 

400 

450 

756 

95 

360 

1,270 

1,500 

23,630 

1 
1 

210 
400 

40 
50 

1 
1 

5 

s' 

3 
5 
8 
5 

82 

1 
1 

1 
1 

260 

District  of  Columbia 

250 

Virginia 

North  Carolina                       

! 1          

* 

South  Carolina 

_. \ 

Oeonda 

2 

950 

50 

2 

2 

2 

1,100 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

5 

11,642 

5R3 

7 

7 

4 

2,200 

Ohio 

26 
13 
21 
2 
7 
3 
2 
6 
4 
4 
1 

15 

26 
13 
21 
2 
7 
3 
2 
6 
4 
4 
1 

15 

1,810 

1,155 
13,310 
500 
960 
650 
325 

2,456 
230 

1,965 
150 

1,995 

1 

1 
1 

180 

290 

9,500 

20 

10 

500 

1 

1 
1 

25 
12 
20 
2 
5 
2 
2 
6 

14 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

500 

300 

Illinois 

1,200 

Michisan 

Wiaocnisin 

2 
1 

2 

1 

MinnAsota 

1 

222 

28 

1 
.......... 

200 

Iowa 

Missouri 

1 

1,450 

25 

8outh  Dakota 

Nebraska 

( 

1 

1 

Kansas 

.   .......^     ■     •   ..... 

South  Central  division 

1 

266 

36 

1 

1 

1 

200 

Kentucky 

1 
4 

ID 

64 

1 

4 

10 

64 

80 

410 

1,505 

15,360 

1 

9 
59 

Tpnn<^9f*<M , 

Alabama 

1 

4 

266 
6,167 

36 
83 

1 
5 

1 
5 

1 
4 

200 

Weetem  division 

4,400 

Tdikhn    .    -- 

8 
4 

13 
7 
3 
1 

28 

8 
4 

13 
7 
3 
1 

28 

1,200 
900 

2,180 

4,500 
670 
250 

5,660 

8 
4 
12 
6 
3 

26' 

Wyoming 

CoIoradoT 

1 
1 

792 
2,990 

8 
10 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

900 

TTtah , ,   .                           

1,000 

Nevada 

Oregon 

1 
1 

235 
2,160 

15 
60 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

500 

Caluornla 

2,000 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  C 
PROl 

1 
t 

Number 
t  of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

( 
)F  CHURCH     ' 
PERTY.              1 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

^ i 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Value 
reported.   ' 

Number 
,  ol  organi- 
1   zations 
reporting. 

i            l.*. 

1 

Amount 
1     of  debt 
reported. 

$139,900 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  ol 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

4 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

1 

Nnmber 

ol 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

334 

19 

S.^.'i.ROO  1 

1                 2             t2.800 

6 

371 

North  Atlantlo division... 

131 

8  1         2.%.050  '!                8 

1       121,500 

L... 

1              2 

2 

4 

171 

: 

........... 

Maine 

5 
8 

20 
8 
8 

30 
7 

45 

35 

1 

1 

1 

New  Hampshire 

' r 

4 

20,666 1!          i 

7,000 
61,600 

1 

t           "     'i 

Massachusetts 

117.000 

4 

' 

1 

1                 3 

21 

Rhode  Island 

-.  1            .,  —  1 

1 

Connecticut 

::::::::::i::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1 

1 1 

New  York 

1 
1 
1 

3 

65,000                  1 

2,050   1               1 

26,000   1               1 

50,000 

1,000 

12,000 

4,000 

1 

1                  1 

New  Jersey 

1 

1 

1 

150 

Pflnnsylvanla 

1 

South  Atlantic  division 

22,500 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100 

1 

Maryland 

6 
1 
5 
3 
5 
10 
5 

89 

1 '' 

District  of  Columbia 

1              3,500 

Virginia. 



j. ......... 

1 

North  Carolina 

1 

1 

1 

South  Carolina 

::::::::::i::::::::::::':::::::::: 

............  |. ......... 

Georgia 

2              19-000    1                2 

4,000 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100 

Florida 

; 

1 

North  Central  division 

4 

69,050 

2 

6,000 

1 



1,000 

1 

1 

1 

100 

1 1 

Ohio 

26 
13 
21 
2 
7 
3 
2 
6 
4 
4 
1 

15 

;l 

1 

Indiana 

1 
1 

800 
45,000 

1 

1 

1 

100 

Illinois 

Michigan 

I 

Wisconsin 

1 

1                1 

6,250 
17,000  1 

1 
1 

3,000 
3,000 

\"": 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

1 

1 

1 

1,000 

South  Dakota 

1.    . 

1 

1 

Nebraska 

1 

1 

1 



Kansas . 

1   •-••••-.. 

1 

. 

South  Central  division 

1 

1 

10,000  ' 

1 

4,500 

Kentucky 

1 

4 

10 

64 

II 

Tennessee 

1 

1 

...  .          '1     .     '. 

Ij 

Alabama 

1 

io.ooo  1            i 

4,600  1 

............1 

Western  division 

3             54.200   1                2 

3,900 

1 

1.800 

! 



Idaho 

8 
4 

13 
7 
3 
1 

28 



'■■••••■■•a 

' 

J 

Wyoming 





1 

Colorado 

i* 

1                1 

9,200 
25,000 

1 

900 

1 

1,800 

Utah 

1 

Nevada 

1 



Oregon 

i 

,    . 

California 

1 

20,000 

1 

3,000  1 

1 

1 

EVANGEIJCAL  BODIES. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


The  report  for  1890  showed  only  the  Evangelical 
Association,  the  formation  of  the  United  Evangelical 
Church  being  subsequent  to  that  date.  The  early  his- 
tory of  both  bodies  up  to  the  time  of  separation  is 
given  in  the  statement  of  the  older  body. 

The  Evangelical  bodies  are  2  in  number,  as  follows: 

Evangelical  Association. 
United  Evangelical  Church. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the 
returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Evangelical  bodies,  taken  together,  have  2,738 


church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  commu- 
nicants, as  reported  by  2,730  organizations,  is  174,780; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,627  organiza- 
tions, about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per  cent 
females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  2,537 
edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of 
659,391,  as  reported  by  2,461  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  $8,999,979,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $666,973;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  152  organizations;  and  1,026  parson- 
ages valued  at  $1,907,917.  The  number  of  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  2,454  organizations,  is  2,549. 
with  32,113  officers  and  teachers  and  214,998  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  2  bodies 
is  1,495  and  there  are  also  598  local  preachers. 


EVANGELICAL  BODIES. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DBNOiaNl.TION. 


Evangelical  bodies. . . 

Evangelical  Association. . . 
United  Evangelical  Church 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Sex. 


,  Number      .,.«,a, 
of orgahi- ,  „/,2Sl, 
Mtfons  I  '>"™^'^ 


2,738 


Total 


reporting. 


2,730 


reported. 


174,780 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Male. 


2,627     67.448 


Female. 


100,972 


1.760 
978 


1,755 
975 


104,896 
69,882 


1,677 
950 


41.641 
25,807 


58.905 
42,067 


Total 
number 
of  minis- 
ters. 


1,495 


942 
553 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


2,509 

1,598 
911 


Halls, 
etc. 


152 


100 
52 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


2,537 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


2,461        659,391 


1,617 
920 


1,554 
907 


390,199 
269,192 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 
number 
oforgani-l;  Number 
cations.  '  oforgani- 
li  zations 
i  reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


DEBT  ON  CHtniCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations   I    -^r^^^uri 

reporting.;  reported 


Amount 
of  debt 


Evangelical  bodies. . . 

Evangelical  Association. . . 
United  Evangelical  Church 


2,738 


2,515     S8, 999. 979 


1,760 
978 


1,609 
906 


5,819,620 
3,180,359 


412  I      1666,973 


2(M 
208 


374,909 
292,004 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 


Value  of 
parsonages 


Number    Number '  Number 
oforgani-  of  Sunday  ofofnc«^rs 


zations 


reporting,    reponea.  [reporting 


schools  I      and 
reported,  teachers. 


1.026  I  $1,907,917 


2,454 


680 
340 


1,297.666 
610,251 


1,571 
883 


2.549        32,113 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


214,998 


1.631 
918 


19,977 
12,136 


121,822 
93, 176 


EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


HISTORY. 


The  great  religious  awakening  which  took  place  in 
the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  at  first  largely  confined  to  the  English  speak- 
ing communities.  It  was  inevitable,  however,  that 
others  should  feel  the  effect  of  the  new  spirit;  and  a 
number  of  leaders  arose,  through  whose  influence  vary- 
ing types  of  religious  life  developed,  eventuating  in 
different  church  organizations.  In  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania there  were  a  large  number  of  German  speak- 
ing people,  descendants  of  those  who  in  the  preceding 
century  had  fled  from  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  the 
Palatinate.  Among  them  was  Jacob  Albright,  who 
was  bom  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  in  1759,  and  died  in  1808. 
Baptized  in  infancy,  and  confirmed  in  the  Lutheran 
communion,  he  was  later  converted  under  the  influence 
of  a  Reformed  minister;  but  coming  into  connection 
with  the  Methodists,  he  declared  his  adherence  to 
them,  and  was  licensed  to  exhort.  More  and  more  his 
interests  were  directed  toward  his  own  people.  The 
leaders  of  the  Methodist  Church  did  not  wish  to  engage 
in  distinctively  German  work,  as  they  believed  that  that 
language  in  the  United  States  would  soon  become  ex- 
tinct; and  therefore  Albright,  who  had  begun  to  preach 
in  1796,  felt  called  upon  to  devote  himself  particularly 
to  work  among  these  people  in  their  own  language. 
Under  his  direction  20  converts  from  among  them 
united,  in  1800,  to  pray  with  and  for  each  other.  It 
had  not  been  his  purpose  to  found  a  new  church;  but 


the  language  conditions  and  the  opposition  manifested 
by  some  Methodists  to  the  modes  of  worship  used  by 
his  converts  made  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation necessary.  There  was  no  schism;  it  was  simply 
the  development  of  a  movement  for  the  religious  and 
spiritual  awakening  of  the  German  community  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1803  that  an  ecclesias- 
tical organization  was  effected  at  a  general  assembly 
held  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  when  Mr.  Albright  was 
set  apart  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  ordained  as 
an  elder.  The  act  of  consecration  was  performed  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  and  solemn  prayer  by  two  of 
his  associates.  The  claim  that  this  act  was  an  ordi- 
nation was  opposed  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  other  de- 
nominations, but  the  Association  held  to  its  position 
and  asserted  that  Albright^s  credentials  were  from  a 
higher  authority  than  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  succes- 
sion. 

His  training  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
influenced  him  in  organizing  the  new  movement,  and 
many  characteristic  Methodist  features,  as  the  circuit 
system  and  the  itinerancy,  were  adopted.  The  first 
field  of  operations  included  the  counties  of  Bucks, 
Berks,  and  Northampton,  and  extended  iuto  portions 
of  Northumberland  and  Center  counties.  The  first 
annual  conference  was  held  in  Lebanon  county.  Pa., 
in  November,  1807.  Albright  was  elected  bishop,  and 
articles   of   faith   and   the   book   of   discipline   were 
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adopted,  but  a  full  form  of  church  government  was 
not  devised  for  some  years.  The  first  general  confer- 
ence convened  in  Buffalo  Valley,  Center  county,  Pa., 
in  October,  1816,  at  which  the  denomination  took  its 
present  name. 

Although,  in  the  beginning,  the  activities  of  the 
church  were  confined  to  the  German  language,  the 
scope  was  soon  widened  by  taking  up  work  in  the 
English  language  also.  The  denomination  spread  into 
others  of  the  Middle  states,  throughout  the  Northern 
and  Western  states  from  New  England  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  north  into  Canada. 

For  some  years  the  missionary  idea,  which  has 
always  been  a  dominant  purpose  of  the  denomination, 
found  its  expression  in  local  work;  but  in  1839  a  gen- 
eral missionary  society  was  organized,  and  a  woman's 
society  followed  in  1883.  In  1854  the  church  first 
reached  out  to  Europe,  and  commenced  an  important 
work  both  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  1876 
Japan  was  occupied,  and  since  then  other  foreign  mis- 
sions have  developed.  As  early  as  1815,  a  church 
publishing  house  was  founded,  and  what  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  German  religious  paper  in  the  United 
States,  Der  Christliche  Botschafter,  was  founded  in 
1836. 

A  division,  in  1891,  resulting  in  the  organization  of 
the  United  EvangeUcal  Church,  took  from  the  denomi- 
nation a  large  number  of  ministers  and  members.  At 
present  efforts  are  being  made  for  a  reimion. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Evangelical  Association  is  Arminian, 
and  its  articles  of  faith  correspond  very  closely  to 
those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They  em- 
phasize the  divinity  as  well  as  perfect  humanity  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  true  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  hold  that  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  reveal  the  will  of  God  so 
far  as  is  necessary  for  solvation.  Christian  perfection 
is  defined  as  *'  a  state  of  grace  in  which  we  are  so  firmly 
rooted  in  God  that  we  have  instant  victory  over  every 
temptation  the  moment  it  presents  itself,  without  yield- 
ing in  any  degree ;  in  which  our  rest,  peace,  and  joy  in 
CJod  are  not  interrupted  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  in 
which,  in  short,  sin  has  lost  its  power  over  us,  and  we 
rule  over  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  Satan,  yet  in  watch- 
fulness.^' Entire  sanctification  is  the  basis  of  this  per- 
fection, which,  however,  constantly  admits  of  a  fuller 
participation  in  divine  power  and  a  constant  expansion 
in  spiritual  capacity. 

POLFIY. 

The  polity  of  the  Evangelical  Association  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  except  in  respect  to  the  episcopacy.  The 
bishops  are  elected  by  the  general  conference  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  but  are  not  ordained  or  conse- 


crated as  such.  They  ar^  eligible  for  reelection,  and 
are  general  overseers  of  the  work  of  the  church.  They 
preside  at  annual  conferences  and,  as  a  board,  decide 
all  questions  of  law  in  the  interval  between  general  con- 
ference sessions.  The  general  conference,  which  meets 
quadrennially,  has  been,  since  1839,  a  delegated  body. 
Previous  to  that  time  all  elders  of  the  church  were 
members.  The  annual  and  quarterly  conferences  cor- 
respond to  the  similar  bodies  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church;  the  annual  conferences  consisting  of  the 
ministers  within  certain  territorial  bounds  and  a  lim- 
ited number  of  laymen;  and  the  quarterly  conferences 
consisting  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  local  congregations. 
Presiding  elders  are  elected  for  four  years  by  the  annual 
conference.  Pastors  are  appointed  annually,  on  the 
itinerant  system,  the  time  limit  being  five  consecutive 
years  in  any  field  except  a  missionary  conference. 
The  property  of  local  congregations  is  controlled  and 
managed  by  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  and 
membership,  and  subject  to  the  doctrine  and  polity  of 
the  denomination. 

WORK. 

The  general  missionary  work,  both  home  and  for- 
eign, is  under  the  care  of  a  missionary  society,  whose 
members  become  such  by  the  payment  of  dues.  It 
caries  on  its  work  through  a  board,  whose  membership 
consists  of  the  officers  of  the  society  (who  are  also  the 
officers  of  the  board),  one  ministerial  delegate  from 
each  annual  conference  branch  society,  one  delegate 
from  the  Woman*s  Missionary  Society,  the  mission- 
ary secretary  of  the  Young  People's  Alliance,  and 
six  laymen  who  are  elected  by  the  general  confer- 
ence. The  annual  conferences  are  practically  organ- 
ized as  branch  societies  for  missionary  work.  All 
transactions  of  the  society  are  reviewed  at  the  general 
conference.  The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  has  591 
local  societies,  with  a  total  membership  of  12,215,  and 
works  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Missions.  This  board  makes  the  annual  appropria- 
tions for  mission  conferences  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  lands,  and  these  conferences  in  turn  divide 
their  respective  appropriations  among  the  various 
mission  stations. 

Appropriations  for  home  mission  work  are  directed 
to  the  support  of  the  missionaries  and  the  provision 
of  homes  for  them.  A  considerable  amount  of  work 
is  done  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Of  late,  work  has  devel- 
oped among  the  foreign  population,  there  being  now 
2  missions  among  Italians.  The  total  number  of 
missionaries  reported  in  the  home  department  in  1906 
was  622,  the  number  of  churches  aided  was  900,  and 
the  contributions  for  the  work  were  reported  as 
$199,880. 

In  close  sympathy  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
is  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  in 
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assisting  needy  mission  congregations  to  erect  church 
buildings  by  means  of  temporary  loans  at  a  minimum 
rate  of  interest.  For  this  work  in  1906  there  was  con- 
tributed $3,568,  which  is  included  in  the  total  amount 
given  above.  During  the  succeeding  year  the  amount 
of  contributions  increased  to  about  $27,000.  There  is 
a  general  fund  amounting  to  $28,000,  a  special  fund 
for  New  England  churches  of  $8,000,  and  another  for 
churches  in  Grermany  of  $74,000,  making  a  total  of 
$110,000. 

Foreign  missions  are  carried  on  through  both  the 
Board  of  Missions  and  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society.  The  fields  occupied  are  Japan,  China, 
(jermany,  Switzerland,  and  Canada.  The  most  dis- 
tinctively foreign  mission  work  is  that  in  China  and 
Japan,  in  each  of  which  countries  there  is  a  principal 
station,  with  various  substations  and  churches  con- 
nected with  it.  In  1906,  in  connection  with  the  2 
missions,  there  were  12  churches  reported  with  841 
members,  and  3  training  schools  with  53  students.  In 
addition,  there  were  in  Europe,  connected  with  the 
Association,  but  generally  under  the  care  of  native 
preachers,  347  churches  with  18,635  members;  and  in 
Canada,  97  churches  with  8,421  members.  The  total 
number  of  American  missionaries  employed  was  16, 
chiefly  in  Asia,  and  there  were  617  native  workers, 
including  deaconesses,  most  of  them  in  Europe.  In 
the  foreign  field  there  were  also  15  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries with  11,416  patients.  There  are  no  asylums 
or  orphanages.  The  total  amoimt  contributed  by  the 
churches  was  $44,600,  of  which  $23,000  went  to  assist 
the  work  in  Europe;  $14,600,  that  in  Japan;  and 
$7,000,  that  in  China.  The  contributions  for  the  work 
in  Canada  are  special  and  are  not  included  in  the  regu- 
lar contributions.  The  property  in  Europe  is  valued 
at  $1,100,000;  m  Japan,  at  $22,000;  and  in  China,  at 
$10,000;  making  a  total  of  $1,132,000.  The  general 
receipts  of  the  missionary  society  for  both  the  home 
and  foreign  fields  have  shown  a  steady  increase  since 
1900,  in  which  year  they  amounted  to  $156,474.  The 
average  contributions  in  the  whole  denomination  in 
1906  for  foreign  missionary  purposes  alone  were  over 
$2  per  member. 

The  educational  work  of  the  denomination  in  the 
United  States,  in  1906,  included  3  institutions  of 
higher  grade  with  591  pupils,  and  2  parochial  or  mis- 
sion schools  with  100  pupils.  This  latter  department 
has  since  grown  to  much  larger  proportions,  and  is 
being  emphasized  by  the  church.  The  contributions 
for  educational  work  at  home  were  $40,871;  the  value 
of  the  property  is  estimated  at  $245,000;  and  there  is 
an  endowment  of  $354,000. 

The  institutional  or  philanthropic  enterprises  of  the 
church  include  an  orphanage,  a  home  for  the  aged,  and 
a  deaconess  home  and  hospital.     The  total  nimiber  of  | 


inmates  during  1906  is  given  as  549,  and  the  contribu- 
tions by  the  churches  for  this  department  of  work  were 
$34,757.  The  property  is  valued  at  $150,000,  and  the 
endowment  is  $85,000.  The  deaconess  home,  although 
recently  established,  is  the  center  of  a  great  work  in 
the  church.  There  are  36  deaconesses,  all  educated  as 
trained  nurses  and  missionary  workers  among  the  poor. 

Aside  from  these  institutions  there  is  a  charitable 
society,  whose  funds,  amounting  to  $50,000,  are  in  the 
form  of  a  permanent  endowment,  the  proceeds  from 
which  are  applied  to  the  support  of  aged  ministers,  or 
such  as  are  in  broken  health,  and  to  the  famiUes  of 
deceased  ministers. 

The  yoimg  people  of  the  church  are  enrolled  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Young  People's  Alliance,  which  had 
in  1906  in  the  United  States  937  societies  with  30,104 
members;  and  in  other  lands,  264  societies  with  8,535 
members;  making  a  total  of  1,201  societies  with  38,639 
members.  These  societies  in  the  United  States  con- 
tributed $44,366,  of  which  $16,000  was  appropriated 
for  missionary  work,  $11,716  for  church  building  pur- 
poses, $3,753  for  education,  and  $12,897  for  various 
other  purposes. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  retiuns  of  the 
individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states  and 
by  conferences  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown 
by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  1,760  organiza- 
tions, contained  in  22  conferences.  These  organiza- 
tions are  distributed  in  29  states,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  total  number  being  in  the  North  Central  divi- 
sion. The  state  having  the  greatest  number  is  Penn- 
sylvania with  234,  followed  by  Wisconsin  with  223. 

The  total  number  of  commimicants  reported  is 
104,898;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1,677 
organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  1,617  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  390,199,  as  reported  by  1,554  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $5,819,620,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $374,969;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  100  organizations;  and  680 
parsonages  valued  at  $1,297,666.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  1,571  organizations,  number  1,631,  with 
19,977  officers  and  teachers  and  121,822  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  942  and  there  are  also  369  local  preachers. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  550  organizations  and  28,415  com- 
municants, but  an  increase  of  $1,033,940  in  the  value 
of  church  property.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
organizations  and  communicants  is  due  to  the  with- 
drawal, since  1890,  of  a  number  of  churches  to  form 
the  United  Evangelical  denomination. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

West  Virginia 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Oklahoma! 

Texas 

Western  division 

Colorado 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Total    I 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. I 


1,760 


325 


2 
2 

10 
2 
1 

65 

9 

234 

15 


8 
7 

1,303 


186 

112 

127 

139 

223 

126 

110 

22 

53 

51 

66 

88 

34 


2 
18 
14 

83 


9 
22 
37 
15 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


Number 
of  organ  i- 
,  zations 
reporting. 


Total 
number 
reported. 


1,755 


323 


2 

2 

10 

2 

1 

64 

9 

233 

15 


8 
7 

1,300 


186 

111 

126 

139 

222 

126 

110 

22 

53 

51 

66 

88 

34 


2 

18 
14 

83 


9 
22 
37 
15 


Number 
'  of  or^ani- 
I  zations 
reporting. 


104,898 


20,577 


64 

56 

590 

138 

76 

5,507 

762 

13,294 

729 


540 
189 

78,565 


14,932 
8,787 
8,660 
7,575 

13,280 
7,450 
6,429 
1,081 
1,688 
1,642 
3,200 
4,841 

1,267 


270 
386 
611 

3,760 


345 

942 

1,601 

872 


1,677 


312 


2 
2 

10 
2 
1 

62 

8 

225 

15 


8 
7 

1,238 


179 

110 

123 

137 

180 

126 

104 

22 

53 

51 

66 

87 

32 


1 

18 
13 

80 


9 
22 
37 
12 


Sex. 


Male. 


41,641 


7,763 


24 

21 

180 

48 

25 

2,152 

276 

5,037 

278 


189 
89 

31,614 


5,764 

3,300 

3,532 

3,049 

4,951 

3,262 

2,272 

467 

811 

75(5 

1,385 

2,005 

448 


35 
161 
252 

1,538 


176 
413 
623 
326 


Female. 


58,905 


12,040 


40 

35 

410 

90 

51 

3,270 

416 

7,728 

451 


351 
100 

43,665 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


627 


55 
225 
347 

2,122 


169 
529 
978 
446 


1,508 


311 


2 
2 
9 
2 
1 
62 
9 
224 

15 


8 

7 

1,186 


8,770 

183 

5,275 

1     109 

4.952 

123 

4,396 

131 

6,353 

204 

4,188 

116 

2,928 

97 

614 

20 

877 

t      32 

886 

36 

1,815 

62 

2,611 

73 

20 


6 
19 
28 
13 


Halls, 
etc. 


100 


6 


60 


2 
3 
3 
4 

11 
6 
7 
2 

11 
8 
2 

10 

10 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  church 

rtS    Number 
reponea.  oforgani- 

I  zations 
reporting. 


2 

6 

8 

12 

2 

66 

14 

1,617 


322 


2 

2 

9 

2 

1 

66 

11 

229 

15] 


8 

7 

1,195 


184 

109 

123 

132 

206 

119 

98 

20 

32 

36 

63 

73 

20 


21 

12  I 

I 
65  I 


1,554 


308 


2 
2 

9 
2 
1 

61 

9 

222 

15 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


300,199 


8 

7 


180 

109 

123 

128 

171 

116 

95 

20 

32 

36 

62 

73 

20 


2 

6 

12 

66 


3 

6 

6 

3 

19 

19 

8 

27 

28  1 

13 

13 

90,901 


250 

350 

1,850 

500 

300 

16,256 

2,850 

68,545 

3,650 


2,075 
1,575 


1,145  I      276,208 


53,580 

30,925 

32,020 

32,394 

36,504 

24,650 

20,755 

5,025 

5,765 

6,080 

11,680 

16,830 

3,865 


500 

750 

2,615 

15,575 


1,100 
4,900 
6,975 
2,600 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  STATES:  1906. 


BTAXE, 


Totel  for  denominati 
North  AthkoUc  divistoa . . 


M«ilM 

Vermont 

MaasAohusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 
Coanecticat... 
New  York..,. 
New  Jersey... 
PeonsylTania. 


Sooth  .\tlantlc  division. 


Maryland 

West  Virginia. 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana... 
niinois.... 
Michigan. . 
Wiso(Hisin. 
Minnesota. 
Iowa 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

.Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky.. 
Oklahomai. 
Texas 


Western  division. 


Colorado 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California. . . 


1,760 


32S 


2 
2 

10 
2 
1 

65 

9 

234 

15 


8 
7 

1,303 


186 

112 

127 

139 

223 

126 

110 

22 

53 

51 

66 

88 

34 


2 
18 
14 

83 


9 
22 
37 
15 


yiLUV  OF  CHURCS 
FBOPEBTT. 


Number 

oforgani- 

xations 

reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


1,000  I  $5,810,620 


310  :    1,781,050 


2 
2 
9 
2 
1 
62 
9 
223 

15 


.2,000 

4,050 

54,175 

8,275 

4,800 

543,900 

78,250 

1,035,600 

76,5fi0 


8 
7 

1,196 


71,450 
5,100 

3,701,120 


184 

100 

123 

133 

210 

118 

96 

21 

33 

36 

62 

73 

21 


2  ' 

6  > 

13' 


65 


I 


6 
19 
27 
13 


654,325 

396,100 

577,860 

335,095 

691,325 

322,725 

227,850 

63,900 

75,300 

73,000 

128.950 

154,100 

49,775 

12,400 

6,150 

31,225 

261.125 

14.200 

77,900 

57,075 

111,950 


DXBT  ON  CUUBCU 
PBOPEBTT. 


Number 
I  of  organi- 
I   sations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


PAB80NA0B8. 


204 


81 


2 
8 
1 
1 

15 
6 

48 


99 


18 
9 
7 

27 
7 
2 


5 
11 
2 
8 
3 

3 


2 

10  I 
3  1 
3  I 


$374,960 


200,934 


1,375 

28,990 

850 

1,650 
62,150 
20,300 
85,619 

16,400 


16,400 


134,917 


37.935 
13,100 
26,212 
26,346 
5,010 
8,300 


3,450 
6,900 

551 
6,658 

455 

3,750 


3 

18 

8,750 
18,968 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


850 

11,550 

1,018 

5,550 


680 


114 


37 

6 

68 


2 
1 

508 


68 
37 
62 
53 
68 
54 
53 
9 
14 
17 
86 
37 

15 


$1,297,666 


288,950 


1,200 


2,000 
1,300 


92,450 

21,800 

170,200 

2,200 


1,400 
800 

915,466 


118,000 
60,450 

132,250 
67,425 

149,900 
98,850 
93,925 
13,200 
19,300 
44,450 
71,266 
37,850 

17,600 


2 
4 

9 

40 


2,800 

3,000 

11,800 

73,450 


4 

13 

15 

8 


6,400 
21,600 
20,100 
25,350 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUKCH  OBOANIZATIONS. 


Number 

ofoigani- 

sations 

reporting. 


1,571 


280 


2 
2 

10 
2 
1 

61 

9 

193 

14 


7 

7 

1,176 


180 

104 

119 

132 

174 

118 

99 

18 

45 

45 

62 

80 

26 


Number    Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools  >      and 
reported,  teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


2 

12 
12 

75 


1,631         19,977  I      121,822 


300 


3 
2 
11 
2 
1 

66 

11 

204 

14 


•      7 
7 

1,209 


181 

104 

123 

138 

182 

121 

101 

18 

45 

46 

69 

81 

29 


2 
12 
15 

79 


9 

9 

21 

23 

30 

82 

15 

15 

3,707  28,213 


20 
12 

115  , 
81  I 
16! 
978 
153 
2,382 

135 


89 
46 

15,091 


2,578 

1,661 

1,797 

1,790 

2,021 

1,542 

1,121 

217 

378 

350 

713 

1,014 

260 


47 

90 

123 

784 


86 
228 
319 
151 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


94 

67 

641 

300 

160 

6,606 

1,185 

19,170 

•812 


512 
300 

86,560 


17,544 

10,730 

10,434 

10,425 

9,900 

6,769 

5,526 

1,328 

1,944 

2,036 

8,888 

6,036 

1,58 


3<8 
453 
786 

4,650 


418 
1,308 
2,056 

837 


CONrBBENCB. 


Total  for  denomination 

Atlantic 

California 

Dakota 

Des  Moines 

East  .Pennsylvania 

Erie 

Illtaois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kiinsas 

Midiigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New  England 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pittsburg 

Platte  River 

Texas 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


1.760 


28 
15 

106 
27 

150 

51 
114 
148 

79 
132 

152 

123 

58 

17 

53 

133 

43 

54 

13 

14 

10 

223 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1,755 


27 
15 

106 
27 

158 

51 
113 
147 

79 
132 

152 
123 

58 
17 

53 

133 

43 

54 

13 

14 

16 

222 


Total 

number 

reported. 


104,898 


3,058 
872 

3,440 
860 

8,830 

4,433 
7,433 
11,838 
4,488 
6,471 

8,134 

7,354 

2,750 

924 

4.323 

10,583 

1,884 

2,034 

623 

611 

650 

13,287 


Sex. 


Number 

of  organi- 
sations 

Male. 

reporting. 

1,677 

41,641 

26 

1,159 

12 

326 

106 

1,618 

23 

282 

151 

3,302 

51 

1,779 

110 

3,038 

142 

4,375 

77 

1,955 

131 

2,758 

147 

3,257 

123 

3,218 

58 

1,248 

17 

296 

51 

1,667 

132 

4,105 

43 

736 

53 

767 

13 

248 

13 

252 

16 

300 

180 

4,953 

Female. 


58,905 


1,829 
446 

1,822 
464 

5,077 

2,054 
4,219 
6,855 
2,418 

V,  dm) 

4,662 

4,136 

1,511 

626 

2,481 
6,381 
1,148 
1,189 

375 

347 

350 

6,358 


PLACKS  or  WOBSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


1,598 


27 
13 
69 
21 
158 

47 
110 
143 

72 
102 

144 

116 

52 

16 

51 

133 

32 

48 

13 

12 

15 

204 


Halls, 
etc. 


100 


20 
i 


1 
3 
4 

5 
21 

4 

5 

4 


10 
5 


2 

1 

11 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


1,617 


31 
13 
09 
21 
163 

47 

110 

143 

73 

102 

145 

119 

52 

16 

53 

134 

31 

48 

14 

12 

15 

206 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number;  seAtlnii 
re^JrtSfg.i'^P**^ 


1,554 


141 

116 

52 

16 

50 

131 

32 

47 

13 

12 

15 

171 


390,199 


27 

9,700 

13 

2,600 

69 

11,905 

19 

4,410 

157 

51,945 

46 

12,545 

110 

27,770 

143 

41,075 

72 

15,745 

102 

23,230 

35,704 

24,740 

9,395 

3,250 

12,181 

39,380 

8,375 

10,930 

2,760 

2,015 

3,500 

36,354 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONPEBENCE. 


Total  for  denomination 

Atlantic 

California 

Dakota 

Des  Moines 

East  Pennsylvania 

Erie 

Illinois 

Indiana : 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Mich  igan 

Minnesota *. . . 

Nebraslca 

New  England 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pittsburg 

Platte  River 

Texas 

Washington 

Wiaoensin 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PROPERTT. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Total 

niimber 

of  organi' 

satlons. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 

oforgani' 

cations 

rq;>ortlng. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1  Number    Number 
of  Sunday  of  ofBcers 
schools  1     and 
reported,  teachers. 

1 

Number 

of 
scbolais. 

1,760 

1,609 

$5,819,620 

204 

$374,969 

680 

$1,297,666 

1.571 

!        1,631 

19,977 

121.822 

28 
16 

106 
27 

150 

27 
13 
70 
20 
157 

462,900 
111,950 
148,525 
40,350 
616,650 

19 

3 

13 

110,300 
5,560 
7,461 

16 
8 
32 
11 
41 

62.300 
25,350 
65.250 
15.100 
92.900 

28 
15 
93 
25 
124 

31 
15 
94 
25 
130 

1           567 

151 

750 

217 

1,532 

4,714 

873 

4.045 

1,211 

38 

48,047 

13,813 

51 
114 
148 

79 
132 

48 
110 
143 

72 
103 

400,950 
557,200 
485.500 
180,100 
233,850 

I 

9 

21,636 
28,212 
11.150 

28 
53 
54 
41 
50 

79,900 
124,250 
88,750 
77,325 
55,750 

48 
105 
140 

70 
113 

48 
109 
140 

72 
113 

696 
1.574 
2,130 

866 
1,352 

4,436 

9,262 

14,214 

4,176 

8 

3,880 

7,826 

162 

123 

68 

17 

146 

118 

62 

16 

356,046 

320,000 

105,750 

73,300 

28 
2 
2 

12 

26,746 
8.300 
3.800 

32,865 

58 

53 

30 

3 

73,625 

97,350 

65,566 

4,500 

143 

116 

55 

17 

149 

119 

61 

19 

1,912 

1,529 

615 

194 

11,100 
6,726 
3.220 
1,252 

63 

133 

43 

64 

61 

133 

31 

48 

317,700 

434.725 

88.075 

76,500 

9 

12 

5 

3 

13,550 

23,620 

5,218 

4,801 

32 
44 

19 
10 

71.150 
09,300 
27,400 
14,400 

49 

129 

36 

49 

53 

131 

39 

53 

719 

1,826 

402 

471 

4.312 

12.676 

2,543 

2,763 

13 

14 

16 

223 

13 

13 

15 

210 

27.700 

31,225 

46.900 

688,725 

8 
3 
8 

7 

3,733 
3,750 
7,350 
5,010 

10 
9 
9 

69 

10,400 

11,800 

14,300 

151,000 

13 

12 

15 

176 

15 

15 

16 

184 

153 

123 

145 

2,044 

977 

786 

816 

9,902 

UNITED  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


The  United  Evangelical  Church,  as  a  separate  eccle- 
siastical body,  dates  from  the  year  1894.  Previous 
to  that  time  its  members  constituted  a  part  of  the 
Evangelical  Association*  organized  under  the  evan- 
gelistic labors  of  Jacob  Albright,  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  year  1800.  The  division  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  church  was  due  to  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  what  were  considered  funda- 
mental principles  of  church  polity,  and  official  acts 
affecting  the  claims  of  a  large  minority  of  the  minis- 
ters and  members  of  the  association.  Seven  annual 
conferences,  with  from  60,000  to  70,000  members, 
who  were  designated  the  "minority,"  entered  a  pro- 
test against  what  they  regarded  as  "abuse  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  discipline,  and  usurpation  of 
powers  in  violation  of  the  discipline."  This  protest 
availed  nothing,  and  in  due  time  a  separate  organiza- 
tion was  effected,  with  articles  of  faith  and  a  disci- 
pline in  strict  accord  with  the  doctrine,  spirit,  and 
purpose  of  the  original  church.  On  October  10,  1894, 
the  former  members  of  the  East  Pennsylvania  Confer- 
ence met  in  convention  and  organized  as  the  "East 
Pennsylvania  Conference  of  the  United  Evangelical 
Church,"  and  called  a  general  conference  to  meet  in 
Naperville,  III.,  November  29,  1894.  Other  confer- 
ences joined  in  the  call,  and  on  the  designated  day  the 
conference  met,  and  on  the  following  day  declared 

'See  Evangelical  Association,  page  269. 


itself  to  be  the  first  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Evangelical  Church. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  United  Evangelical  Church  may  be 
characterized  as  Methodistic.  Its  confession  of  faith, 
formulated  in  twenty-five  articles,  varies  but  little 
from  the  teachings  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  church  emphasizes  the  principle  of  voluntary 
giving  not  only  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  but 
also  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  religious  and 
benevolent  enterprises  of  the  church;  "voluntary 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicants,  as  the  true  ground  of 
personal  temperance,  and  complete  legal  prohibition 
of  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  drinks,  as  the  duty  of  civil 
government;"  the  exercise  of  strict  discipline  for  the 
safety,  purity,  and  power  of  the  church;  the  integrity 
of  the  Bible,  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God;  and  the 
fellowship  of  all  followers  of  Christ. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  church  resembles  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  local  congregations  are  self-gov- 
erning in  their  temporal  affairs.  There  is  equal  cler- 
ical and  lay  representation  in  the  annual  conferences, 
as  well  as  in  the  general  conference.  The  itinerant 
system  of  ministerial  supply  and  service  prevails,  the 
appointments  of  ministers  being  made  at  each  annual 
conference,  by  a  committee  consisting  of  a  presiding 
bishop  and  presiding  elders,  for  one  year,  with  the 
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privilege  of  reappointment  to  the  limit  of  a  four  years 
term. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  interests  of  the  church  are  com- 
mitted especially  to  a  Society  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church,  which  has 
a  branch  in  each  annual  conference.  Its  affairs  are 
managed  by  a  general  board,  consisting  of  its  officers, 
together  with  one  delegate  from  each  conference 
auxiliary,  and  one  from  the  Woman's  Home  and  For- 
eign Missionary  Society.  The  latter  is  auxiliary  to 
the  general  society.  The  annual  conferences  are  em- 
powered to  establish  missions  within  their  own  bounds, 
and  supervise  them,  while  beyond  the  limits  of  con- 
ference districts  the  board  of  missions  can  act.  The 
number  of  such  missions  now  in  operation  within  and 
beyond  the  conference  boimds  is  285,  cared  for  by  the 
same  number  of  missionaries,  and  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  work,  in  1906,  the  sum  of  $117,962  was  con- 
tributed. 

The  foreign  work  of  the  church,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  its  board  of  missions,  is  confined  to  the  Prov- 
ince of  Hunan,  in  China,  where  3  stations  are  occu- 
pied, and  14  missionaries  with  3  native  helpers,  are 
successfully  laboring.  There  are  4  churches  with  100 
members;  3  schools  with  80  pupils;  and  property 
valued  at  $19,588.  The  sum  of  $25,650  was  contrib- 
uted for  the  various  branches  of  the  work  during  the 
year  1906.  There  were  25  additions  to  the  member- 
ship, and  encouraging  progress  was  made  in  every 
department. 

The  higher  educational  work  of  the  church  at  home 
is  represented  by  3  institutions,  in  which  there  were, 
in  1906,  about  40  teachers  and  450  students.  The 
contributions  for  this  department  were  $20,495,  and 
the  property  is  valued  at  $100,000,  with  $175,000 
endowment. 


The  Keystone  Leagues  of  Christian  Endeavor  num- 
ber 638  with  a  membership  of  22,897,  and  in  1906  con- 
tributed for  missionary  purposes  nearly  $4,000,  while 
the  Sunday  schools  contributed  for  various  piu^oses 
over  $75,000. 

The  publishing  house  of  the  church,  located  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  property  valued  at  about  $100,000, 
and  publishes  13  church  periodicals  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  150,000  copies. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  by  conferences  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  978 
organizations  contained  in  11  conferences.  These  or- 
ganizations are  distributed  in  19  states,  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  beii^  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division,  Pennsylvania  leading  with  579. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
69,882;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  950  or- 
ganizations, about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  920  church  edifices ;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  269,192,  as  reported  by  907  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $3,180,359,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $292,004;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  52  organizations;  and  346 
parsonages  valued  at  $610,251.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  883  organizations,  number  918,  with 
12,136  officers  and  teachers  and  93,176  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  553  and  there  are  also  229  local  preachers. 

This  body  was  not  reported  separately  in  1890. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


WUTE. 


Total  for  denomination. 
North  Atlantic  division 


New  York 

Pennsylvania. 


South  Atlantic  divblon. 


•  Mar  viand 

W  est  Virginia. 


North  Central  division 


Ohio     

Indiana    

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 

Oklahoma  1 

Western  division 


Washington. 

Oreffon 

California... 


1 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

Sex. 

number 

, 

of  organi-  \ 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

cations.  1 

numt>er 

1 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

reporting. 

978 

1 

I           975 

60,882 

960 

26,807 

42,067 

585  , 

584 

45,638 

560 

16,486 

27,521  , 

«  1 

6 

158 

6 

53 

105  ' 

579 

1           578 

45,480 

563 

16,433 

27,416 

19 

1             19 

1,874 

19 

643 

1,231 

15 

'             15 

1,760 

15 

506 

1,173 

4 

!               4 

105 

4 

47 

58 

322 

'           320 

20.419 

315 

8,027 

12,146 

45' 

45 

4  293 

45 

1,706 

2,587 

2 

2 

85 

2 

16 

69 

86 

86 

6,447 

85 

2,483 

3.914 

1 

1 

125 

1 

50 

75 

4; 

4 

170 

4 

78 

92  1 

13 

13 

492 

13 

235 

257  ' 

84 

84 

6,017 

82 

1,939 

2,958  1 

3 

3 

96 

3 

52 

44 

8  . 

8 

155 

8 

71 

84 

62' 

60 

2,992 

58 

1,153 

1,763 

14  t 

14 

547 

14 

244 

303 

7 

( 

7 

199 

7 

81 

118 

7 

7 

199 

7 

81 

118 

45 

45 

1,752 

40 

570 

1,051 

1 

1 

45 

1 

18 

27 

43 

43 

1,661 

38 

537 

903 

1 

' 

46 

1 

15 

31 

1 

PLACES  OF  WOB8HIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


45 
1 

84 
1 
3 

10 

79 
3 
0 

52 
7 


3 
33 


1 

31 

1 


Halls, 
etc. 


911 

52 

566 

.5 

5 
561 

1 
14 

18 

1 

14 
4 

1 

291 

22 

1 

3 
5 


2 
4 

6 


3 

11 


11 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


920 


Number  |  q^h«» 
reporUng.'  deponed. 


45 
1 

85 
1 
3 

10 

80 
3 
6 

62 
7 


3 
35 


1 

32 
2 


907  I      269,192 


571 

564 

5 

566 

5 
559 

18 

18 

14 

4 

14 

4 

293 

289 

45 
1 

83 
1 
3 

10 

78 
3 
6 

52 
7 


3 
33 


181,307 

1,200 
180,107 

5,250 

4,350 
900 

73,960 


1 

31 

1 


14,750 
300 

23,020 
500 

675 

2,175 

18,335 

315 

1,155 

11,335 

1,400 

900 


900 
7,775 


200 

7,375 

200 


>  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland.  

West  Virginia 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Oklahoma  > 

Western  d  I  vision 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


VALUE  or  CHUBCn 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CnURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total     ' 

number  I 
of  organi-  1  Number 
tations.   I  of  oigani- 
tations 
reporting. 


978 


585 


6 
579 

19 


15 
4 

322 


45  ! 

2 
86 

1 

4 

13 
84 

3 

8 
62 
14 


7 
45 


1 

43 

1 


Value 
reported. 


Number 

of  organi* 

tations 

reporting. 


906  I  13,180,350 


561 

2,162,278 

5 
556 

18 

8,500 
2,153,778 

80.853 

14 
4 

292 

76,853 
4,000 

875,578 

45 

164,250 

2 

6,000 

84 

312,000 

1 

8,000  t 

3 

11,000  ' 

10 

29,200 

79 

192,927  , 

3 

4,700  ' 

6 

13,800  1 

52 

118,151 

7 

15,550 

3 

7,500  i 

3 

7,500  , 

1 

32 

54,150 

1 

1 

800  ' 

30 

41,350  i 

1 

12,000 

208 


141 


Amount 
*  of  debt 
reported. 


PARSONAGES. 


141 
6 


4 
2 

49 


14 
9" 


1 
1 
7 
1 
3 
11 
2 


2 
10 


9 
1 


N"n»bef!  Value  of 
of  organi-  TM»r9onfti»«i 

Mtions  I^S?,Sd 
reporting.;  reported. 


1292,004 


192,367 


192,367  I 
23,150  i 


23,025 
125 

68,462 


34,799  I 
'i3,'266'l 


2,000  I 

125 

9,575  I 

2,000  I 

2,755  I 

3,286  I, 

662  I 

ll 

2,700  'I 


2,700 
5,325 


4,325 
1,000 


346 


153 


153 
9 


8 
1 

166 


20 
1 

49 
1 


5 
48 

2 

4 
32 

4 

1 


1 
17 


1 

15 

1 


8610,251 


316,476 


316,476 
17,900 


15,900 
2,000 

257,875 


42,800 
1,500 

90,550 
2,500 


8,400 
59,100 

3,000 

4,000 
41,225 

4,800 

1,000 


1,000 
17,000 


600 

14,200 

2,200 


SUN  DAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CUURCU  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  I  Number  I  Number 
of  oreani-  of  Sunday  |  of  officers 


tations 
reporting. 


883 


schools 
reported. 


and 
teachers. 


519 


4 
515 

19 


15 
4 

307 


918 

12,136 

531 

7,604 

4 

527 

21 

30 
7,664 

303 

17 

4 

322 

274 
29 

3,729 

44 

2 

84 

1 

3 

12 

80 

3 

6 

50 

13 


31 


30 
1 


45 

2 

89 

1 

3 

13 

85 

3 

7 

61 

13 

9 


9 
35 


34 
1 


6^ 

24 

1,204 

13 

37 

135 

899 

27 

36 

605 

111 

80 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


80 
330 


309 
21 


93,176 


63,570 


146 
63,424 

2.501 


2,334 
167 

24,612 


5,003 
150 

110 
148 
534 

5,377 
164 
177 

3,637 
718 

532 


532 

1.961 


1,834 
127 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


UNITED  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONIXRENCE. 


COMMUinCAMTS  OR  MEMBE&S. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


I  Number 
of  orfani- 
!  cations 
reporting. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Sex. 


Number 

oforeani- 

zatlons 

reporting. 


Total  for  denomination i 

Central  Pennsylvania i 

Des  liolnes j 

East  Pennsylvania I 

lUlDois 

Norttwestem ! 

Ohio  I 

Oregon I 

Pittsburg 

Platte  River..... 

San  Francisco  (Mission) 


978  !' 


975 


09,882 


276 
61 

180 
93 
21 
47 

45 
44 

148 

62 

1 


276 
61 

180 
93 
21 
47 

45 
44 

147 

60 

1 


19.213 
3,880 

19,301 

6,827 

746 

1.880 

4,293 
1.706 
8,998 
2,992 
46 


950 


269 
59 

180 
92 
21 
47 

45 

39 

139 

58 
1 


Male. 


25,807 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Female. 


42,067 


7,003 
1,421 
7,104 
2,627 
325 
876 

1,706 

555 

3,022 

1,153 

15 


11  693 
2.339 

12, 197 

4,150 

421 

1,004 

2,587 
1,020 
4.962 
1,763 
31 


,-    ! 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 
of  church 

edifices 

Church 

Halls. 

reported. 

edifices. 

etc. 

911 

52 

920 

262 

12 

266 

56 

5 

57 

177 

2 

177 

89 

3 

90 

10 

8 

10 

42 

5 

42 

45 

45 

32 

11 

33 

145 

2 

146 

52 

4 

52 

1 

2 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  ediiioes.    < 


Number 
oforgani- 


Seating 


reporting.'  ^portea 


907 


260,192 


260 

81,495 

56 

14,125 

177 

63,776 

88 

24,49» 

10 

2,30a 

41 

7,85& 

45 

14,750 

32 

7,576 

145 

41,286 

52 

11,335 

1 

200 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONFERENCE. 


Total  for  Jenomlnatlon 

Central  Pennsylvania 

Des  Moines 

East  Pennsylvania 

lUlnols 

Kansas 

NcMth  western 

Ohio 

Or^on 

Pittsburg 

Platte  River 

San  Francisco  (Mission) 


Total 

number 

of  organ!  • 

xations. 


t 

VAXVE  or  CHURCH 

DEBT  ON  CHtmCH 

PROPERTY. 

PROPERTY. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

reporting. 

13.180,359 

reporting. 

906 

208 

S292,0O4 

257 

748,345 

61 

89,065 

56 

151,327 

5 

8,500 

177 

1,207,900 

53 

100,539 

90 

337,000 

10 

15,260 

10 

23.060 

3,362 

42 

89,300 

5,955 

45 

164,250 

14 

34,799 

31 

42,150 

4.325 

145 

286,886 

33 

25,913 

52 

118,151 

11 

3.286 

1 

12,000 

1,000 

PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Value  of 


Number 
reporting.l  f^PO'i^a- 


346  ;     1610,251 


76 
35 
51 
51 
5 
24 

20 
16 
35 
32 
1 


136,476 
41,000 

142,450 

94.550 

5,800 

33,500 

42,800 
14.800 
55,450 
41.225 
2.200 


Number  |  Number 
of  organ!-  of  Sunday 


tations 
reporting. 


schools 
reported. 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


883 


918 


12,136 


Number 

of 
scholara 


93,176 


241 
57 

168 
90 
20 
44 

44 

30 

129 

59 

1 


251 
59 

171 
95 
22 
49 

45 

34 

130 

61 

1 


3,419 

671 

3,189 

1,278 

191 

426 

638 

309 

1,389 

GD5 

21 


26,735 
4,189 

28,327 
9.002 
1,250 
2,063 

5,003 

1,834 

11,009 

3,637 

127 


EVANGELISTIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Under  this  head  are  included  various  associations 
of  churches  wliich  are  more  or  less  completely  organ- 
i2e<l  and  have  one  general  characteristic,  namely, 
the  conduct  of  evangelistic  or  missionary  work.  In 
a  few  cases  they  are  practically  denominations,  but 
for  the  most  part,  while  distinct  from  other  religious 
bodies,  they  are  dominated  by  the  evangelistic  con- 
ception rather  than  by  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tinctions. None  of  them  is  large,  and  some  are  very 
small  and  local  in  their  character. 

The  Evangelistic  associations  are  14  in  number,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  affiliation  as  follows: 

Apoetolic  Faith  Movement. 

Peniel  Miseions. 

Metropolitan  Church  Association. 

Hephzibah  Faith  Missionary  Association. 

Missionary  Church  Association. 

Pentecost  Bands  of  the  World. 

Heavenly  Recruit  Church. 


Apostolic  Christian  Church. 

Christian  Congregation. 

Gospel  Mission. 

Church  of  Daniel's  Band. 

Lumber  River  Mission. 

Pentecostal  Union  Church. 

Voluntary  Missionary  Society  in  America  (Colored). 

SUMMARY   OF   STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
Taken  together,  they  have  182  church  organizations. 
The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members,  as 
reported  by  179  organizations,  is  10,842;  of  these,  as 
shown  by  the  returns  for  172  organizations,  about  43 
per  cent  are  males  and  57  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  associations  have 
124  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edi- 
fices  of  34,590,   as   reported   by    112   organizations; 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


church  property  valued  at  $532,185,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $102,700;  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  52  organizations;  and  9  parson- 
ages valued  at  $34,000.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  re- 
ported by  136  organizations,  number  147,  with  947 
oflBcers  and  teachers  and  7,615  scholars. 
The  number  of  ministers  reported  as  connected  with 


the  different  bodies  is  356,  and  there  are  also  196 
licentiates,  evangelists,  and  exhorters. 

The  largest  association,  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
both  organizations  and  communicants,  is  the  Apos- 
tolic Christian  Church,  and  the  next  in  size  is  the  Mis- 
sionary Church  Association. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DBNOMINXnON. 


Evangellstio  associations , 

Apostolic  Faith  Movement 

Penlel  Missions , 

Metropolitan  Church  Association 

Hephxibah  Faith  Missionary  Association 

Missionary  Church  Association , 

Pentecost  Bands  of  the  World 

Heavenly  Recrul  t  Church 

Apostolic  Christian  Church 

Christiao  Congregation 

Gospel  Mission ^ 

Church  of  Daniel's  Band 

Lumber  River  Mission 

Pentecostal  Union  Church , 

Voluntary  Missionary  Society  In  America  (Col 
ored) 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


182 


6 
11 

6 
10 
32 

16 

27 

42 

9 

8 

4 
5 
3 

8 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


179 


6 
11 

6 
10 
30 

16 

27 

41 

9 

8 

4 
6 
8 

8 


Total 

number 

reported. 


10,842 


538 
703 
466 
293 
1,256 

487 
938 
4,558 
395 
196 

92 
266 
280 

425 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


172 


o 
10 

6 
10 
27 

16 

27 

38 

9 

8 

4 

5 
3 

8 


Male. 


221 
480 
183 
141 
415 

191 

407 

1,729 

172 

80 

38 
97 
93 

150 


Female. 


4,397  5,790 


PLACES    OF  WORSHIP. 


Total 
number 
of  min- 

isters. 


356 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


120 


Halls, 
etc. 


52 


317 

1  i 

173 

30 

1 

283 

29 

4 

152 

36 

9 

596 

35 

'     19 

1 

296 

50 

15 

531 

55 

8 

2,469 

19 

41 

223 

26 

5 

116 

10 

4 

54 

15 

2 

168 

5 

5 

137 

35 

3 

275 

11 

3 

1 

5 

10 

2 

1 

12 

1 

15 
1 
1 
3 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  off 
church  edifloes. 


124 


1 
1 
4 
9 
19 

16 
8 

44 
5 
4 

2 
5 
3 

8 


Number 

ofoigani- 

zauons 

reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


112 


1 
1 
4 

9 
18 

14 
7 

37 
5 

4 

2 
5 
2 

3 


34,590 


200 

500 

2,025 

1,460 

4,735 

3,780 

2,800 

11,475 

1,560 

750 

600 

2,600 
900 

1,3SS 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


Evangelistic  associations 

Apostolic  Faith  Movement 

Peniel  Missions 

Metropolitan  Church  Association 

Hephzibah  Faith  Missionary  Association 

Missionary  Church  Association 

Pentecost  Bands  of  the  World 

Heavenly  Recruit  Church 

Apostolic  Christian  Church 

Christian  Congregation 

Oospel  Mission 

Church  of  Daniel's  Band 

Lumber  River  Mission 

Pentecostal  Union  Church 

Voluntary  Missionary  Society  in  America  (Col- 
ored)  


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


182 


6 
11 

6 
10 
82 

16 

27 

42 

9 

8 

4 

5 
3 

3 


VALUE  or  CHUBCH 
PROPEBTY. 


Number  i 

of  organl- 

Mtlons 

reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


122  i      $532,185 


2 
3 
4 
9 
22 

15 
7 

38 
5 
5 

2 
5 
3 


450 

40,250 

118,300 

11,300 

33,135 

69,550 
8,950 

141,560 
7,200 
3,100 

2,400 

3,000 

90,600 

2,400 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


Number  ,  .  „«„„«. 

oforganl-  ^?SS?} 

zatSns  I  ®'^®.5i 

repoSlng.  »PO't«i- 


31  !      $102,700 


3 
1 
4 

7 
3 
6 
2 
1 

1 

2 

1 


PAB80NAOE8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


74,000  Ij 

175  1 
1,600  ' 

6,625 
700 

6,500 
600 
500 

100 


11,000 
1,000 


9 


6 
1 


$34,000 


13,000 

"i,'66b" 

19,500 
500 


SUNDAY    SCHOOLS   CONDUCTED   BT 
CHUBCH  OBGANIZATION8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


136 


5 
7 
4 
9 
28 

13 

14 

31 

7 

7 

1 
5 
2 

3 


Number  |  Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers! 


schools 
reported. 


and 
teachers. 


147 


6 
7 
4 
9 
34 

14 

14 

32 

7 

9 

1 
5 
2 

8 


947 


30 
40 
29 
75 
271 

83 

116 

130 

73 

34 

3 

28 
14 

21 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


7,615 

246 
308 
380 
402 
1,916 

477 
527 
1,982 
832 
245 

50 
256 

175 


APOSTOLIC  FAITH  MOVEMENT. 
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APOSTOLIC  FAITH  MOVEMENT. 


HISTORY. 


This  movement  originated  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  in  1900, 
in  the  revival  work  of  some  evangelists  under  the 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Parham.  It  stands  for  the  *' restora- 
tion of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  the  old- 
time  reUgion,  camp  meetings,  revivals,  missions,  street 
and  prison  work,  and  Christian  imity  everywhere." 
It  is  not  a  denomination,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  ordinarily  used,  but  *'an  evangelistic  move- 
ment on  a  scriptural  plan,*'  carried  on  by  preachers, 
evangelists,  and  special  workers,  who  feel  that  they  are 
called  by  God,  and  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  the 
work,  without  salaries  or  collections  of  any  kind,  the 
entire  expense  depending**  upon  God's  blessing  through 
freewill  offerings."  Special  attention  is  paid  to  *'sal- 
vation  and  healing."  Whenever  possible,  the  leaders 
upon  request  visit  and  pray  for  the  sick  without  charge. 
The  distant  sick  are  treated  through  correspondence, 
the  sending  of  handkerchiefs  that  have  been  blessed, 
etc.  The  headquarters  are  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The 
membership  reported  indicates  merely  those  persons 
who  are  permanently  and  actively  identified  with  the 
movement,  not  including  those  who  attend  the  meet- 
ings, or  who  may  be  classed  as  associated  with  it. 

Foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  Japan, 


China,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  India,  Africa,  South. 
America,  and  some  of  the  European  countries,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  committees  which  have 
charge  of  the  receipt  of  funds  and  the  forwarding  of 
suppUes  to  those  in  the  field,  no  definite  salaries  being 
paid. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  tables  lyhich  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  6  organizations ;  3  being  in  Kan- 
sas, 2  in  Washington,  and  1  in  Texas. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
fjorted  is  538 ;  of  these,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and 
59  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  1  church  edifice  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  200;  church  property  valued  at  $450,  against 
w;hich  there  appears  no  indebtedness;  and  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  5  organizations.  There  are  6  Sun- 
day schools  refjorted,  with  30  officers  and  teachers  and 
245  scholars. 

No  information  concerning  the  nimiber  of  ministers 
can  be  obtained. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

OOmrUMICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 

PLACES  07  WOBSHIP. 

8TXTK. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sation? 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacltv 
reportea. 

Total  for  dmoTnlnatfon .  , , , -  - 

6 

1 

6 

538 

6 

221 

'  317 

1 

5 

1 

1 

200 

North  Central  division 

3| 

3 

140 

3 

50 

90 

3 

. 

yuniwiB 

3 

1 

3 

1 

140 
48 

3 
1 

50 
25 

90 
23 

3 

1 

South  Central  dlvlaion 

1 

1 

1 

200 

1 

TexM 

1 
2 

1 
2 

48 
3.>W 

1 
2 

25 
146 

23 
204 

1  1 

1 

1 

200 

Western  division 

2 

1 

Washington ... 

2 

2  >               3M 

2 

146 

204 

2 

1 

1 

1 

280 


RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


• 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

VALUl  OF  CHT7BCH 
PBOPSBTT. 

DEBT  ON  CHXJBCH 
1             PBOPBBTY. 

1 1 

»A««/^wAA»a            ii        SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
FABSONAOES.                              CHURCH  OBGANIZAnONS. 

1 

8TXTE. 

■ 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 

ofoigani- 

zations 

reporting. 

1 

V&liMof  |1  Number    Number 
Dano?a^    oforgani- iof  Sunday 
^iSSSff^'    »Wons      schools 

reporiea.     reporting,  reported. 

Number  1  v'..«*w« 
of  officers  ^^^ 

and          K  . 
teachers.   «*oIar8. 

Total  for  denomination 

6 

2 

$450 

1 

1 
5                 6 

30               245 

' 

-.    ._-         .1 

North  Central  division 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

IG  '             100 

' 

Kansas 

3 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

2 
1 

16  1             100 

South  Central  division 

1 

100 

1 

1 

* 

4  1               55 

•*••'•••■" - 1 

• 

-.     1                            m 

Texas 

1 
2 

1 
1 

100  1 
350  1 

'                                1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
3 

4 

10 

55 

Western  division 

1 

00 

, 

1 

1 

Washington , 

2 

1 

350 

! 

1 

2 

3 

10             do 

1 

PENIEL  MISSIONS. 


HISTORY. 


Under  this  head  are  grouped  a  number  of  enter- 
prises in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California,  under 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
T.  P.  Ferguson,  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

These  enterprises  are  conducted  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  immediate  lo- 
cality, and  each  is  under  the  supervision  of  some  one 
commissioned  for  that  work  from  the  headquarters 
at  Los  Angeles.  They  give  special  attention  to  rescue 
work  in  the  large  cities.  Some  of  the  missions  use 
membership  cards  and  have  a  regular  enrollment; 
others  do  not  use  these  cards,  and  the  attendance  is 
made  up  partly  of  persons  who  are  already  members 
of  other  churches,  but  identify  themselves  with  the 
distinctively  missionary  work  of  this  organization. 
There  is  no  general  association,  although  the  superin- 
tendents meet  at  different  times  for  mutual  conference. 
Great  liberty  is  given  to  workers  in  choice  of  location 
and  form  of  work. 


STATISTICS. 


The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  11  organizations;  8  being 
in  CaUfornia,  2  in  Oregon,  and  1  in  Washington. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported  is  703;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  10 
organizations,  about  74  per  cent  are  males  and  26  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi-* 
nation  has  1  church  edifice  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  500;  church  property  valued  at  $40,250,  against 
which  there  appears  no  indebtedness;  and  halls,  etc^ 
used  for  worship  by  10  organizations.  There  are  7 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  40  oflScers  and  teachers 
and  308  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  30. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MBMBEKS. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

Number 

oforgani- 

tatlons 

reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  eolfloes. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

i 

Church 

edifices. 

• 

Ilalls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

11 

11 

703               10 

480 

1 
173   1               1 

10 

1 

1 

500 

Western  division 

11 

11 

703  1             10 

<80              173   '               1  1          10  1               1  J               1  1             500 

1 

1 

1 

Washington .... 

1                1 

50 
125 

1 

1 
2 

Oregon 

2 
8 

1 

2 

75 
<05 

50 
123 



California 

528                 8 

1 

7 

1 

1 

COD 

1 
'i 

PENIEL  MISSIONS. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


i 
Total    i 

• 

VALUE  or  CHXntCH 
PBOPERTT. 

DKBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPKSTT. 

1 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORQANIZATIONS. 

M.A<r»                                !  number  ' 
"^"-                                 oforgani- 

satlons. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported.  | 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

• 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1 

Value  of    1 

parsonages  < 

reported.   1 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
soholan. 

Total  for  denomination 

11 : 

3  1       $40,250 

1            ! 

7 

7 

4A 

306 

Western  division 

"*■ i 

11  'i                3  1           40.250 

j 



7 

7 

40 

306 

-J 

• 1 

1 

'w^ashlngton 

1  1 

1 

1 1 

Oregcn 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

i 

6 

3 
37 

25 

rj^iTornf* 

8            40.250 

6 

288 

'       , 

METROPOLITAN  CHURCH  ASSOCIATION. 


HISTORY. 

This  organization,  sometimes  called  the  '^  Burning 
Bush/'  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  MetropK>litan  Methodist 
church  of  Chicago,  and  was  organized  in  one  of  the 
most  densely  settled  districts  of  that  city.  It  found 
its  impulse  in  a  revival  movement  in  1894,  and  has 
increased  until  it  has  churches  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  conducts  fairly  extensive  foreign  mis- 
sionary work.  The  headquarters  are  at  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  where  there  are  various  departments,  including 
an  orphanage  with  45  inmates,  a  day  school,  and 
rooms  for  families.  The  special  feature  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  its  revival  work,  which  it  carries  on  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  hiring  halls,  as  a  rule,  rather 
than  purchasing  buildings  and  making  permanent 
headquarters. 

There  are  branches  in  other  countries,  the  main  part 
of  the  foreign  work  being  in  India.  In  1904  mission- 
aries established  themselves  in  Calcutta,  but  after- 
wards moved  to  Allahabad,  where  they  have  preached 
to  the  English  speaking  people  as  well  as  to  the  natives, 
although  they  live  entirely  in  the  native  style.  In 
1906,  there  were  8  missionaries  in  India,  4  in  Wales, 
and  3  in  Africa.  The  amount  subscribed  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  foreign  work  was  $2,340,  and  $30,000  has 


been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  buildings,  etc.,  for 
the  foreign  and  home  work. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  6  organizations ;  2  being 
in  Illinois,  2  in  Wisconsin,  and  1  each  in  Massachusetts 
and  Ohio. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  466;  of  these,  about  39  per  cent  are  males 
and  61  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  4  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  2,025;  church  property  valued  at  $118,300, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$74,000;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  2  organiza- 
tions; and  1  parsonage  valued  at  $13,000.  There  are  4 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  29  officers  and  teachers 
and  360  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  29,  and  there  are  also  23  licentiates. 

This  body  was  not  rejjorted  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES;  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Massachusetts 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


6 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 


Total 
number 


re^rtlng.    "f^'^ 


6 


1  1           1 

1            1 

5'                5 

466 


4b 


45 
421 


1 
2 
2 


1 
2 
2 


21 
110 
290 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


6 
1 
1 
5 


1 
2 
2 


Sex. 


Male. 


183 


15 


15 
168 


8 

42 

118 


Female. 


283 


30 


13 

68 

172 


PLACES  OP  woRsmr. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church     Halls, 
edifices,  i    etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Beating 
capadtv 
reported. 


2,026 


1 


30   ' 
I 
253 


1    . 

I 

1  ' 


2,025 


1 
1 
2 


1 


I 


1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
2 


150 

825 

1,060 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

1 

VALUE  or  CHURCH    ' 
PROPERTY.             I 

1 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY.              ' 

PAESOlTAaBS. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  OROANIZATIONB. 

8TATK. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number  i  Number 
of  Sunday  ofoffioen 

schools  i     and 
reported.  1  teachers. 

Number 

of 
sdiolaia. 

Total  for  denomination 

0 

4 

1118.300 

3 

$74,000 

1 

113,000 

4 

4 

20 

300 

North  Atlantic  division 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

50 

' 

If  AftSACh  llSfittS 

1 
5 

1 
3 

1 
3 

4 
25 

50 

North  Central  division 

4 

118.300  ' 

3 

74,000 

1 

13,000 

310 

Ohio 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

800 ; 

15.000 
102,500  ! 

1 

i 

Illinois 

1 
2 

12,000 
62,000 

1 

13,000 

1 
2 

1 
2 

4 

21 

50 

Wlwvtruiln 

360 

HEPHZIBAH  FAITH  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 


HISTORY. 

A  number  of  independent  churches  were  organized 
under  this  name  at  Glenwood,  Iowa,  in  1892,  for  the 
threefold  purpose  of  preaching  the  doctrine  of  holiness, 
developing  missionary  work  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  promoting  philanthropic  work,  especially  the 
care  of  orphans  and  needy  persons.  They  have  no 
formal  creed  and  no  general  church  organization. 
Each  local  body,  called  an  assembly,  keeps  its  own 
records,  but  there  is  a  central  committee  located  at 
Tabor,  Iowa,  which  superintends  the  general  activities 
of  the  churches. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  home  mis- 
sionary work  is  large,  and  includes  ordained  and 
licensed  ministers,  evangelists,  deaconesses,  etc.  No 
salaries  are  paid,  and  no  summary  of  figures  is  availa- 
ble, but  the  superintendent  reports  that  '^suflBcient  for 
food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  traveling  expenses  for  some- 
thing like  60  persons  was  supplied.''  There  is  a 
missionary  training  home  with  70  students,  for  the 
preparation  of  those  who  desire  to  work  among  the 
neglected  classes,  and  an  orphanage  with  23  inmates. 

Foreign  work  has  been  carried  on  since  1894  in  India, 
China,  Japan,  and  Africa.     In  1906  there  were  7  sta- 


tions, occupied  by  24  missionaries,  and  the  amount 
contributed  for  the  work  was  about  $5,200. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  10  organizations,  in  7  states. 
Of  these,  there  are  2  each  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Nebraska,  and  1  each  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Oregon, 
and  Washington. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  293 ;  of  these,  about  48  per  cent  are  males 
and  52  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  9  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,450,  and  church  property  valued  at 
$11,300,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $175.  There  are  9  Sunday  schools  reported,  with 
75  officers  and  teachers  and  402  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  36,  and  there  are  also  39  licentiates  and 
evangelists. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


nATi. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Central  division 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraslca 

Kansas 

Western  division 

Colorado 

Washington 

Oregon 


10 


2 
2 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


10 


2 
2 
2 

1 


Total 

number 

reported. 


293 


Sex. 


Number 
oforeani- 


sauons 
reporting. 


10 


141 


Female. 


PLACES  OP  WOftSHIP. 


152 


234 


135 
46 
24 
29 

50 


24 
20 
15 


7 

119 

2 

70 

2 

23 

2 

12 

1 

14 

3 

22 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

6 

115 


65 
23 
12 
15 

37 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


9 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


9 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  Mifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


9 


6 


2 
2 

1 
1 


16 

12 

9 


6 


6 


Seating, 
capacitv 
reported. 


1,460 


1.100 


2 
2 
1 

1 

3 


2 
2 
1 
1 

3 


1 
1 
1 


550 
826 

150 
75 

360 


76 
150 

125 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

,    TALUK  OP  CHX7BCH 
'             PEOPEBTT. 

1 

DEBT  out  CHT7BCH 
PEOPEETT. 

PAB80KAOB8. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUECH  OEGANIZATIONB. 

STATE. 

1   ' 

Number 

oforganl- 

satums 

reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

i 

Number 

oforeanU 

sations 

reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholan. 

Total  tor  denomination 

10 

9 

111.300 

1 

1 
1175 

9 

9 

75 

408 

North  Coatral  division 

7 

6 

9,350 

1 

6 

6 

50 

305 

Iowa 

2 

2 
2 
1 

1 

3 

6,800 

1,400 

1,000 

150 

1,950 

2 

1 
2 

1 

3 

2 
1 
2 
1 

3 

20 

4 

18 

8 

25 

170 

Mimonrl 2 

■ 

SO 

Nebraska 2 

60 

Kansas i 

25 

Western  divisiMi 

3 

1 

175 

97 

Colorado 

1 

.1 

1 
1 

150 

600 

1,200 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

U 

7 
7 

30 

Washington 1 

Orecon i 

1 

176 

40 

27 

1 

MISSIONARY  CHURCH  ASSOCIATION. 


HISTORY. 


This  body  was  organized  in  1898,  at  Berne,  Ind.,  by  a 
number  of  persons  who  found  themselves  without  a 
church  home,  as  a  consequence  of  their  belief  in  what 
is  known  as  the  "fourfold  gospel/*  namely,  "regen- 
eration for  the  sinner,  sanctification  as  a  second  work 
of  grace  for  the  believer,  the  heahng  of  the  bodies  of  the 
believers  as  an  answer  to  prayer,  and  the  premillennial 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ  as  King  of  this  earth.''  They 
banded  themselves  together  in  an  organization  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Missionary  Church  Association,"  whose 
chief  aim  has  been  to  reach  the  neglected  parts  of  the 
home  field  with  the  gospel,  and  to  do  missionary  work 
in  foreign  fields.  The  doctrinal  status  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  ^ 
through  which  society  it  carries  on  some  of  its  work. 
It  differs  from  that,  however,  in  being  a  regular  chiutjh 
organization,  while  the  Alliance  is  not.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Association  are  at  Berne,  Ind.,  and  the 
churches  are  located  chiefly  in  the  states  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

'  See  Independent  churches,  page  315. 


STATISTICS. 


The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  32  organi- 
zations in  10  states  and  the  territory  of  Arizona.  Of 
these,  28  are  in  the  North  Central  division,  Ohio 
leading  with  8. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  1,256;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
of  27  organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and 
59  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  19  church  edifices;  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  church  edifices  of  4,735;  church  property 
valued  at  $33,135,  against  which  there  appears  an 
indebtedness  of  $1,500;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship 
by  12  organizations;  and  1  parsonage Talued  at  $1,000. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  28  organizations, 

number  34,  with  271  oflicers  and  teachers  and  1,916 
scholars. 

The  nimiber  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  35,  and  there  are  also  20  licentiates. 
This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

STATE  OR  TEEBITOBT. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 
reporting— 

Number 

ofchurch 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
churdi  edifices. 

» 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edlfloes. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 

oforcani- 

caoons 

reporting. 

Seating 
capadtv 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

32 

30 

1,256 

27 

415 

596 

19 

12 

19 

18 

4,735 

North  Central  division 

28 

26 

1,132 

24 

381 

556 

18 

10 

18 

17 

4,435 

Ohio 

8 
5 
2 
5 
2 
1 
2 
3 

1 

8 
5 
2 

4 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 

339 

362 

85 

100 

106 

20 

57 

63 

30 

7 
5 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 

? 

1 

84 
149 
26 
46 
16 
10 
22 
28 

14 

130 
213 
59 
54 
20 
10 
35 
35 

16 

7 
8 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

4" 

1 

i" 

1 

7 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

7 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

•     1 

2,0S0 

Indiana 

1,210 

Illinois 

400 

Mlcbigf^n .   .  -  - , 

200 

Wlscxmsin 

100 

Minnesota 

lOOr 

Nebraska 

175 

Kansas 

200 

South  Central  division 

300 

Tnnnp^isee , t  .  r ..-..-.-.-- , 

1 
3 

1 
3 

30 
94 

1 
2 

14 
20 

16 
24 

1 

2 

1 

1 

300 

Western  division 

Arisona 

1 
2 

1 
2 

50 
44 

1 

1 

California ...     .........' 

2 

20 

24 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

1 

VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
1             PROPERTY. 

1 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE  OR  TERRITORY. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

1 

1  Numler 

of  organi- 

satlons 

reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 

oforKani- 

zations 

reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 

ofoigani- 

cations 

reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 
of 

Total  for  denomination 

82 

22 

133,135 

1               4 

11,500  , 

1 

tl.OOO 

28 

34 

271 

1,916 

"""  1 

North  Central  division 

28| 

21 

32,735 

i              3 

1 

1,450 

1 

1,000 

26 

31 

250 

1,741 

Ohio 

8 
5 
2 
5 
2 
1 
2 

'! 
1 

8 
4 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

13,035 
8,100 
4,200 
1,050 
1,500 
650 
1,400 
2,800 

400 

1 

ISO, 

1 

8 
5 
2 

4 
1 
1 
2 
3 

1 

8 
6 
2 
6 
1 
1 
4 
3 

2 

82 
70 
16 
36 
4 
4 
17 
21 

11 

535 

Indiana 

1 

545 

Illinois 

1 

1,000  ' 

106 

Michigan 

219 

Wisconsin 

1 

1 

i.666 

22 

Minnesota 

1                            1 

300  i 

15 

Nebraska 

135 

..........I 

165 

South  Central  division 

1 

1 
50 

75 

Tennessee ...        . .      

1 

3 

1 

400 

1 

50 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

11 
10 

75 

Western  division 

100 

• 

.\rizona 

1 
2 

1 

1                                   1 

I 

1 

10 

100 

California 

1        .  ...... 

i::::::::::i:::::::::::: 



1 

1         1 

1 

PENTECOST  BANDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


HISTORY. 


In  1885  a  missionary  society  of  young  people  was 
formed  in  the  Free  Methodist  Church  by  the  Rev. 
Vivian  A.  Dake.  Gradually  as  the  members  of  the 
branches,  or  bands,  came  into  closer  fellowship,  they 
united  in  distinct  organization^  -and  in  1898  became  a 
separate  body,  adopting  the  name  "  Pentecost  Bands  of 
the  World."  While  primarily  a  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sionary movement,  it  is  practically  a  denomination. 
The  doctrine  corresponds  in  general  to  that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  although  no  definite 
creed  has  been  adopted.  The  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion is  by  no  means  complete.     Some  of  the  bands 


have  a  regular  membership,  ordained  pastors,  and 
church  edifices,  but  many  worship  in  halls,  chapels, 
etc.,  and  are  supplied  by  evangelists. 

The  care  of  these  outlying  stations  and  communities 
constitutes  the  distinctive  home  missionary  work,  in 
which,  apart  from  the  regular  pastorates,  about  75 
])ersons  were  engaged  in  1906.  No  salaries  are  paid, 
both  pastors  and  evangelists  being  supported  by  vol- 
untary contributions.  The  foreign  missionary  work  is 
carried  on  in  India,  North  Africa,  and  Sweden.  The 
report  for  1906  showed  10  stations,  17  American  mis- 
sionaries, and  15  native  helpers;  3  churches  with  250 
members;  2  schools  with  250  pupils;  and  2  orphan- 
ages with  200  inmates.     The  amount  contributed  for 


PENTECOST  BANDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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this  pxirpose  was  $4,500,  and  the  value  of  property  on 
the  foreign  field  was  estimated  at  $35,000. 

This  body  has  1  correspondence  school  with  75  stu- 
dents, and  1  parochial  school  with  20  pupils.  The 
value  of  school  property  is  estimated  at  $1,000.  Four 
philanthropic  institutions  were  reported,  with  250 
inmates,  and  property  valued  at  $105,500.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  denomination  are  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
where  there  is  a  large  printing  and  publishing  house. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.     As  shown  bv  these 


tables,  the  denomination  has  16  organizations  in  5 
states.  Of  these,  15  are  in  the  North  Central  division, 
Indiana  leading  with  12. 

The  total  number  of  conununicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  487 ;  of  these,  about  39  per  cent  are  males  and 
61  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  16  church  edifices;  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  church  edifices  of  3,780 ;  church  property  valued 
at  $69,550,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $6,625;  and  6  parsonages  valued  at  $19,500. 
There  are  14  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  83  officers 
and  teachers  and  477  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  50. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1 

COMMUNICAMT8  OE  MEMBEBS. 

PLACES  OP  WOESHIP. 

8EATB. 

Number 

ofoigani- 

sations 

reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Niunber  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  cf 
church  < 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

opacity  of 
Kilflces. 

• 

Number 

ofoigani- 

xatlons 

reporting. 

Male. 
191 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 

Toti^l  for  dwiomJnation 

16                16 

<S7 

16 

296 

15            1 

16 

14 

3.780 

1 

u   1                     -  ,             -,-    - 

North  Central  division 

15 

15 

467 

15 

181 

286 

14 

1 

15 

13 

3,580 

Tnfiif^fw *.,.,,, ,   . 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 
1 

1 
1 

1 

427 

26 

8 

6 

20 

12 
1 
1 
1 

1 

158 

16 

5 

2 

10 

260 
10  1 
3  ' 
4 

10 

11 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 


12 

1 
1 
1 

1 

10 
1 

2,855 

Illinois 

250 

Iowa 

1               300 

Nebraska 

1               175 

South  Central  division 

1               200 

• 

Texas 

1 

1 

1 

20 

1 

10 

10  j 

1   - 

1 

1                200 

♦ 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,   PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

1 

VALUE  OP  CHITECH 
PBOPEETT. 

DEBT  ON  CHVBCH 
PBOPEETY. 

1 
PAB80NA0ES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUECH  OBOANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

__  i 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 
parsonaeBS 
reported,  j 

i 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
ofofHoers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination . , 

16 

1 
15  j        $60,550 

7 

16.625 

6 

1 

119,500 

13 

14 

83 

477 

^  '        1 

North  Central  division 

15 

14            69,050  j 

7 

6,625 

6 

19,500  1 

12 

13 

74               437 

•Indiana... 

12 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1             11            64,400 
,               1              2,000 

1          1         2,000 ; 

1                 650  j 
1                 500  1 

6 

6,025 

5 

18,500 

10 
1 

1 

11 
1 
1 

63    •           382 

TlllnoUi 

6  1               30 

Iowa 

1 

600 

i 

i.OQO 

5  1               25 

N^hmvini 

*i        -,--- 

1 

SouUi  Central  division 

' 

1 

1 

9                 40 

.....  ....  .......... 

Texas 

1 

1 

500 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9  !               40 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


HEAVENLY  RECRUIT  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 

In  1882  several  preachers,  impressed  with  the  lack 
of  spirituality  and  power  in  the  churches,  began 
preaching  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  As  the 
number  of  converts  increased,  the  services  were  held 
in  a  hall,  and  in  1885  the  body  was  incorporated  as  the 
"  Heavenly  Recruit  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.," 
for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  and  missionary  pur- 
poses. Some  years  later  dissatisfaction  arose,  result- 
ing in  a  division  of  the  association,  a  part  taking  the 
name  of  '' Holiness  Christian  Association,"  and  the 
others,  including  chiefly  a  number  of  churches  which 
had  been  organized  in  Indiana,  forming  the  "  Heavenly 
Recruit  Church."  In  general  doctrine  and  polity  the 
church  is  in  accord  with  the  Methodist  Church,  laying 
special  emphasis  upon  entire  sanctification  and  holi- 
ness. The  bishops  constitute  a  senate  which  makes 
and  establishes  rules  and  regulations  for  the  confer- 
ences, and  the  direct  control  of  the  ministry  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  annual  conference,  to  which  the  churches 
report. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  27  organizations;  26 
being  in  Indiana  and  1  in  Illinois. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  938 ;  of  these,  about  43  per  cent  are  males  and 
57  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  8  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  2,800;  church  proi>erty  valued  at 
$8,950,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$700;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  15  organizations; 
and  1  parsonage  valued  at  $500.  There  are  14  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  116  officers  and  teachers  and  527 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  55,  and  there  are  also  18  evangelists  and 
exhorters. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP.  BY  STATES:  1906. 


I 
1 

! 

Total 
number  ' 
of  or^ani-  j 

COM  If  UNICAMTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

Number 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Eations.     wiwik»ui- 
,    Eations 
reporting. 

.1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capadtv 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

27                27 

938 

27 

407 

531 

8 

15 

8 

7 

2,800 

North  Central  division 

27  !              27 

938 

27 

407 

531 

8 

15 

8 

7 

2,800 

Indiana 

1 

26 
1 

894 
44 

2G 

1 

389 
18 

505 
26 

8  !          14 

8 

7 

2,800 

Illinois 

1 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATB. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Total  for  denomination ' 

I, 

North  Central  division ' 

t. 

Indiana I 

Illinois 1 


27 


26 
1 


VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


18,950 
8,950 
8,950 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHXTECH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


'  Number 
oforganl- 
,  zations 
reporting. 


3 


Amount    "Number 

of  debt     l|^!?,7,^°»- 
w^wx^w*^^    I '  zations 
reported.  Ireporting. 

II 


voIm*  «r  ,'  Number    Number 


$700 


700 


700 


Number 
of  officers 

reported.  !'reportlng.'reportiS.lte«jhers. 


$500 


14 


14 


116 


500 


14 


14 


116 


500 


13 
1  ' 


13 
1 


108 
8 


Number 

of 
scfaolan. 


527 


527 


492 
35 
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APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


HI8TORT. 

The  Apostolic  Christian  Church  traces  its  origin  to 
a  Swiss,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Froehlich,  who  came  to  this 
country  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  established  a  number  of  German  Swiss  churches. 
The  principal  characteristic  is  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  entire  sanctification.  The  diflFerent  organi- 
zations are  distinct  from  each  other,  although  com- 
bining in  a  loose  association. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow-    As  shown  by  these 


tables,  the  denomination  has  42  organizations  in  11 
states.  Of  these,  37  are  in  the  North  Central  division, 
Illinois  leading  with  15. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  4,558;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
for  38  organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and 
59  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  44  church  edifices ;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  11,475,  as  reported  by  37  organi- 
zations; and  church  property  valued  at  $141,550, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $6,500. 
There  are  32  Simday  schools  reported,  with  130  oflicers 
and  teachers  and  1,932  scholars. 

The  mimber  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  19,  and  there  are  also  69  licentiates. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATI. 


Total  for  denomlnatton 

North  Atlantic  diviston 

Connectlcat 

New  York. 

New  Jersey 

South  Atlantic  diviston 

West  Virginia 

North  Central  diviston 

Ohto 

Indiana 

lUlnob 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Western  diviston 

Oregon 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

xattons. 


Number 
oforgani- 


I  sattons 
reporting. 


42  \ 

41 

3  : 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1  ' 

1 

1 

1 

37  i 

36 

8 

6 

15 

1 

ii 


6 
6 


Total 
number 
reported. 


4,558 


350 


aoo 

100 
50 

48 


48 

4,oeo 


539 
380 
2,515 
34 
184 
417 

91 


91 


8 
6 
13 
1 
3 
3 

1 


Sex. 


180 

167 

1,003 

14 

79 

157 

30 


30 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Mate. 

Female. 

38 

1.729 

2,409 

2 

70 

80 

1 

1 

1 

50 
20 

20 

50 
30 

28 

1 
34 

20 
1,609 

28 
2,300 

PLACES  or  WOBSHir. 


Number  of 

organizattons 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


350 
213 

1,387  : 

20! 
105 
225 

61 


61 


41 


1 
36 


8 
5 
15 
1 
3 
4 


Halls, 
etc. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
ofchufch 

.2JSJS     Number 
reported.  o(  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


44 


1 
38 


8 
5 
16 
1 
3 
5 


37 


1 
32 


8 
5 
13 
1 
3 
2 

1 


11,475 


700 


200 
300 

200 

140 


140 
10,436 


1,760 

1,425 

5,700 

ISO 

650 

750 

200 


200 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

South  Atlantic  division 

West  Virginia 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Western  division 

Oregon 


42 


1 
37 


8 
6 
15 
1 
3 
4 


VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
oforeani- 

sations 
reporting. 


38 


1 
33 


8 
5 
13 
1 
3 
3 


Value 
reported. 


1141,550 


13,000 


6,000 
3,000 
4,000 

1,000 


1,000 
123,550 


19,750 
17,800 
06,500 
3,000 
5,500 
11,000 

4,000 


4,000 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
oforeani- 

cations        rnnortAd 

reporting.,  sported 


Amount 
of  debt 


1 1  Number 
loforgani- 
il  cations 
I  {reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


6  i         16,500 


3,500 


2,500 


1,000 


3,000 


1,000 

1,600 

200 

200 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number !  Number 
ofcvgani-  of  Sunday 


cations 
reporting, 


31 


schools 
reported. 


1  I 
1  I 

1  I 


1 
26 


7 

4 

11 


2 
1 


33 


1 
26 


130 

1,032 

7 

1 

200 

3 
2 

7 

1 

100 
50 
50 

80 

112  1 

80 
1,502 

7 

4 
11 


2 
2< 


31 
19 
53 


4 
5 


405 
185 
815 


60 
127 

60 


60 


CHRISTIAN  CONGREGATION. 


HISTORY. 


This  body  was  organized  in  the  year  1899,  at 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  with  the  special  purpose  of  securing  a 
broader  Christian  fellowship  and  of  emphasizing  and 
systematizing  works  of  charity.  Both  in  doctrine  and 
polity  it  is  in  general  accord  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  has  district  assembUes  and  also 
a  general  assembly,  corresponding  to  a  certain  extent 
to  the  general  conference  of  that  body. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual   church   organizations,   are  given   by 


states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  9  organizations;  7  being 
in  Indiana  and  1  each  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  395;  of  these,  about  44  per  cent  are  males 
and  56  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  5  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,550,  and  church  property  valued  at 
$7,200,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $600.  There  are  7  Sunday  schools  reported,  with 
73  officers  and  teachers  and  332  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  26. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


« 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

1 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

STATK. 

1 

Number 
of  organl- 
,  tations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 
reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 

of  organic 

lations 

reporting. 

Male. 

Female.    , 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination .,...,,,..., 

9 

» 

395 

0  !             172 

1 
223 

1 
5             1 

a 

5 

1,550 

North  Central  divisioa 

9 

1               9 

395                 9  1            172 

223 

5  '            1                 5 

5 

1.550 

Ohio 

1 
7 
1 

1 

7 

1 

4                  1'               4 

309  '                7              160 

Indiana 

209 

14 

1 

5 

1 



5 

5 

1,550 

Wisconsin -  - -     ■ 

22 

1  1             8 

1 

CHRISTIAN  CX)NGREGATION. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations, i 

▼ALXTB  or  CHVBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 

DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 

BAoarkVAAM             1          SUNDAY  SCHOOLB  CONDUCTED  BY 
rAaaoHAOW.                           CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

RATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonaees 

reported. 

1 

Number    Number    Number 
1  of  organi-  of  Sunday  of  officers 

zations      schools  '      and 
reporting,  reported,  teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

9 

5           $7,200 

2 

1600 

1 

1                                1 
7                7               73               332 

North  Central  division 

9                 5  1           7,200  1 

2                 600 

i.            '7                7i             73  i            332 

1 

Ohio 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tndlana 

7 

1 

6 

7,200 

2 

600 

7                 7  1             73  i            332 

Wisiponsdn                                           

1 
1..........  ..........  .......... 

1:                        1 

GOSPEL  MISSION. 


HISTORY. 


This  is  an  association  of  churches  for  the  special 
purpose  of  evangeUstic  work  and  the  development 
of  Christian  fellowship.  The  congregations  are  not 
identified  with  any  church  organization  and  have  no 
special  system  of  doctrine  or  church  polity.  They 
vary  in  size  and  are  principally  evangelistic  in  their 
services. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow.     As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 


denomination  has  8  organizations,  all  of  which  are  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  total  nimiber  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  196;  of  these,  about  41  per  cent  are  males 
and  59  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  4  chiurch  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  750;  church  property  valued  at  $3,100, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $500 ; 
and  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  3  organizations. 
There  are  9  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  34  oflScers 
and  teachers  and  245  scholars. 

The  nimiber  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  10. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


* 

Total 
number  ; 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMIfUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

1                                PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

1 

1 

RATI. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 
,     organizations 
'      reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

4 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

ICale. 

Female. 

I  Church 
1  edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

8 

8 

196 

8               80 

116 

t 

4 

3 

4 

750 

1 

North  Atlantic  division 

8 

8 

196 

8 

80 

116 

1               4  1           3 

4 

4 

750 

Pennsylyania 

8  , 

8 

196 

8 

80 

116 

4 

3 

4 

4 

750 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


ST4TE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Pennsylvania 


Total 

VALUE  OF  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 

1 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

1 

SUNDAY   SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH   ORGANISATIONS. 

1 

number 

oforgani- 

zctions. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number    Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools        and 
reported,  teachers. 

1 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

1 
8 

5 

$3,100 

1               $500 

1 

7 

9                34 

94.'i 

j 

8 

5 

3,100 

1 

500 

1 

7 

9  i             34  >             245 

1 

8 

5 

3,100 

1 

500 

i 

9 

34                 245 

1 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


CHURCH  OF  DANIEL'S  BAND. 


BISTORT. 


The  Church  of  Daniel's  Band  was  organized  and 
incorporated  in  February,  1893,  at  Marine  City,  St. 
Clair  county,  Mich.  The  general  purpose  is  evangel- 
istic, with  special  emphasis  upon  fellowship,  abstinence 
from  all  excess,  and  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  faith. 
The  organization  is  somewhat  after  the  Methodist 
form.  In  addition  to  the  churches  in  the  United 
States  there  are  a  few  connected  with  the  body  in 
Canada. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 


tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  4  organizations,  all  of  which  are  in 
Michigan. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  92;  of  these,  about  41  per  cent  are  males 
and  59  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  2  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  500,  and  church  property  valued  at  $2,400, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $100. 
There  is  1  Sunday  school  reported,  with  3  officers  and 
teachers  and  50  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  15,  and  there  are  also  6  licentiates. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

!                            COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBUtS.                                                            PLACES  OP  WOBSHIP. 

•                                                                                                                     1 

8TATI. 

1 

Number 
oforeanl- 

satlons 
reporting. 

1 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

1 

1 

1 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number  ' 
reporting.' 

1 

Female. 

1 
1 

1 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

* 

4 

92 

1 

4               38                   M 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

600 

North  Central  division 

4 

4 

92 

4                38                   64 

2 

1 

2 

2 

500 

Michigan 

4 

4 

92 

4                38                   54 

2 

1 

2 

2 

500 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Central  division 

Michigan 


Number 
of  oreanl- 
'  zatlons 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


12,400 


2,400 


2,400 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number  ,     *  .n^.^nf 
_»^__«_i      Amount 

reporting,    reported. 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number      valupof   I  Number    Number    Number  |  Number 

of  organ!-     y^"®jL    oforganl- of  Sunday' of  oflJcers   ^^/^ 

matrons  |J2S?2!S    ',  "tfons      schools  |      and      !  ^.u^i^ 

reporting.    r^PO^ed.  j  reporting,  reported. '  teachers.   «*^*^- 


$100 


100 


100 


\ 

'        1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

50 


50 


50 


LUMBER  RIVER  MISSION. 


HISTORY. 


This  organization  includes  a  few  churches  in  North 
CaroHna,  all  estabUshed  since  1900.  They  call  them- 
selves ^*Hohness  Methodist  churches/'  but  decline  all 
affiliation  with  other  Methodist  bodies  and  emphasize 
evangelistic  work  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 


STATISTICS. 


The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 


tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  5  organizations. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  265;  of  these,  about  37  per  cent  are  males 
and  63  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  5  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  2,600,  and  church  property  valued  at 
$3,000,  against  which  there  appears  no  indebtedness. 
There  are  5  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  28  oflBcers 
and  teachers  and  256  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  5,  and  there  are  also  3  Ucentiates. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


LUMBER  RIVER  MISSION. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


- 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 

PLACES  OP  WOBflHTP. 

RATI. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

5 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church     Halls, 
edifices.      etc. 

1 

Number 

oforeani- 

cations 

reporting. 

Seating 
capaci^ 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

5  ',             5 

2(15 

5 

97 

168 

1 

1 
6   

5  1           2.600 

V        1                                       V 

"   '              -i           ' --'-' 

S^ith  Atlantic  division. 

5  ,                 5  i                265 

5              97                168  I 

5    

5  ,              5  1         2,600 

1 

North  r«rolina . .                

5 

5 

265 

5               97 

168 

5l 

! 

5                5 

2,600 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination. 

Sooth  Atlantic  division 

North  Carolina 


VALUE  OP  CHT7BCH 
PEOPESTT. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PEOPEBTY. 


PABSONAOES. 


Total 
numl>er  ;| 
of  organi-  !  Number 
cations,     of  organi- 
|l  zations 
reporting. 


5 


Value 
reported. 


13,000 


3,000 


3.000 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Amount    '  iJ^^ff 
"ported.    ^r^Xg. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  0BQANIZAT10NS. 


Numl)er    Number 
of  organi-  !of  Sunday 


zations 
reporting 


5 
5 


schools 
reported. 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


28 


256 


28 


266 


28 


256 


PENTECOSTAL  UNION  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 

The  Pentecostal  Union  Church  is  an  association 
of  churches,  all  of  recent  date,  whose  special  purpose 
is  general  missionary  work  and  the  preaching  of  the 
doctrine  of  holiness.  A  number  of  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries labor  under  their  auspices,  following  the  gen- 
eral methods  of  the  early  church.  The  headquarters 
are  at  Denver,  Colorado. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual   church   organizations,    are   given   by 


states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  3  organizations;  1  being 
in  California,  1  in  Colorado,  and  1  in  New  Jersey. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  230 ;  of  these,  about  40  per  cent  are  males 
and  60  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  3  church  edifices;  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  church  edifices  of  900;  and  church  property 
valued  at  $90,600,  against  which  there  appears  an  in- 
debtedness of  $11,000.  There  are  2  Sunday  schools 
reported,  with  14  officers  and  teachers  and  175  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  35. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  Jersey , 

Western  division 


Colorado. 
California. 


COMliUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


1 
2 


Number 
I  of  organi- 
'  zations 
reporting. 


Total 
number 
reported. 


1 
1 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
leporting. 


230 


1 

56| 

1 

1 

2i 

56 
174 

1 

2l 

Sex. 


163 
11 


1 
1 


Male. 


93 


26 


26 
67 


63 
4 


Female. 


137 


30 


30 
107 


100 

7 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


1 
2 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number!  a^^ti^^ 

of  organi- '  5!fi^« 

•ations     capacity 

reporting.  ''^^' 


900 


1  ! 


100 


1 

2 

1                100 
1  1            800 

1 
1 

1               800 

1 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PEOPEBTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
1             PBOPEBTY. 

!                            i' 

»ADfln»Ar3s-a             1          SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
PABSONAOE8.            ^                   CHURCH  OROANIZAHONS. 

9IA1B. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

1 

Number  1    a_^.,„* 

oforganl-i   ^T^iSft 

zations      ^L?5i 

reporting.    "Parted. 

Number!    valiieof      Number 

"^'<>°^  1  ^Sorted     1  nations 
reporting.'  »«PO"«i-  importing. 

'             r 

1 

Number    Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools        and 
reported,  teachers. 

1 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

3 

3  1       190,600 

1 
\               2  !        111,000 

1                      1                           '' 

ii                2 

1 
2                14 

176 

\ 

North  Atlantic  division 

1 

1              1             5,000 

1                   1 

1 '         1 

1 

6 

50 

1 1 

1          i            1, 

New  Jersey 

1 
2 

1  5,000 

2  1         85,600 

1                  ' 

1..........    ............ 

' 1 

1 
1 

6 
8 

50 

Western  division 

1 

2  1          11,000 



1        1 

125 

1 

Colorado 

1 

1 

1 
1 

80,000 
5,600 

1            R.nm 

1            'I 
1         1 

1 

8 

12$ 

California 

1 

3,000 

<            1 

1            1 

VOLUNTARY  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA  (COLORED). 


mSTOEY. 


This  is  a  small  association  of  colored  churches,  organ- 
ized in  1900,  in  protest  against  the  principle  adopted 
in  the  different  colored  denominations  of  supporting 
the  ministry  by  financial  assessments  upon  the 
churches. 


STATISTICS. 


The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow.     As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 


denomination  has  3  organizations,  all  of  which  are  in 
Alabama. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  425 ;  of  these,  about  35  per  cent  are  males 
and  65  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics 
the  denomination  has  3  church  edifices,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,325;  and  church  property  valued  at 
$2,400,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $1,000.  There  are  3  Sunday  schools  reported,  with 
21  officers  and  teachers  and  390  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  11,  and  there  are  also  18  licentiates. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

tations. 


Total  for  denomination. 

South  Central  division 

Alabama 


Number 

ofomtni- 

zations 

reporting. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Sex. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


425 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Male. 


150 


Female. 


275 


425 


425 


150 


276 


150 


275 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Church 
edifices. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 


Halls,  ;  "^PO^-  oiT^^  I  SeaOng 
etc.     I  I   zaUons  I  ^^}J 

!  reporUng.  sported. 


1,325 


3; 


1,325 


1,325 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

ViUue 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

« 

i 

2 

$2,400 

South  Central  division 

■  ■           1 
3 

2 

2,400 

Alabama 

i 

3 

1 

2 

2,400 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Amoimt 

of  debt 

reported. 


$1,000 


Number  ,    v-oi..^  ^t 
oforgani-l    y^"«°L 

reporting.    '^PO"®^*- 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number    Number 

of  organi-  jof  Sunday 

zations  I  schools 

reporting. I  reported. 


1,000 
1,000 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


21 


21 
21 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


390 


390 
390 


FREE  CHRISTIAN  ZION  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 
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FREE  CHRISTIAN  ZION  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  (COLORED). 


9ISTORY. 

The  Free  Christian  Zion  Church  of  Christ  was  organ- 
ized on  July  10,  1905,  at  Redemption,  Ark.,  by  a 
small  company  of  colored  ministers.  The  immediate 
occasion  was  a  protest  against  any  attempt  to  tax 
members  of  the  chiu-ch  for  the  support  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical system,  and  a  feeling  that  the  church  itself  should 
care  for  its  poor  and  needy.  The  founder,  E.  D. 
Broun,  was  a  conference  missionary  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  Others  associated 
with  him  represented  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chiu-ch, 
the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Baptist  churches. 

DOCTBINE   AND   POLITY. 

In  doctrine  and  poUty  the  chiu-ch  is  in  general 
accord  with  the  Methodist  bodies,  except  that  it  has 
chiefs  or  superintendents  in  place  of  bishops,  and 
pastors  and  deacons  are  the  officers  in  the  local  church. 
A  chief  pastor  is  chosen  to  preside  over  the  whole 
denomination,  and  all  appointments  to  offices  in  the 
church,  as  well  as  to  pastorates,  are  made  by  him. 
The  laity  has  from  the  beginning  had  a  share  in  the 
conduct  of  the  local  church,  and  also  in  the  general 
assembly. 


WORK. 

The  principal  activity  of  the  church  is  in  the  care  of 
the  poor,  who  are  provided  for  directly  through  the 
church  officers,  each  local  church  being  expected  to 
provide  for  its  needy  ones.  There  are  also  district 
evangelists,  appointed  by  the  chief  pastor,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  care  for  the  unevangelized  communities. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  15  organizations;  14 
being  in  Arkansas  and  1  in  Oklahoma. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  1 ,835 ; 
of  these,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tioA  has  14  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  5,201;  church  property  valued  at  $5,975,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,150;  and 
2  parsonages  valued  at  $450.  There  are  7  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  63  officers  and  teachers  and  340 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  20,  and  there  are  also  10  licentiates. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP.  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

South  Central  division 

Arkansas 

Oklahomai 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total     I 

number  ,'    .      .      | 

of  organi- I  Number        ,j.  ^,       

rations,     o^off^fj-     number    i — 

L^I?w     reported.  '  Number 
reporting.       ^  I  of  organi- 

sations 
reporting. 


bex. 


15 


14 


1.835 


14 


Male. 


740 


15 


14 


1,835 


14 


14 
1 


13 
1 


1.635 
200 


13 

1 


740 


665 
75 


Female. 


1,095 


1,095 


970 
125 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

14 

1 

14 

14 

1 

14 

13 
1 

1 

13 

1 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


14 


Seating 
capacitT 
reported. 


5,201 


14 


13 
1 


5,201 


4,401 
800 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


VALtJE  or  CHITRCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total  for  denomination 

South  Central  division 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma' 


Total    ' 

number  1 
of  organi- 
zations. 

1 
Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

15  1 

13 

$5,975 

15  1 

13 

5,975 

14 
1 


12 
1 


4,975 
1,000 


DEBT  ON  CHITRCH 
PROPERTY. 


n^nSPnf'     AmOUnt 

of  organ!-,     of  debt 
rations       °'  °^°* 


reporting. 


reported. 


$1,150 


7 


1,150 


1,150 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
j  reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$450 


450 


450 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


63 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


63 


63 


340 


340 


340 
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FRIENDS. 


GBNEBAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Friends  remain  on  the  same  general  status  as 
m  the  report  for  1890.  The  general  history  is  pre- 
sented in  the  article  on  the  older,  or  Orthodox,  branch. 
The  specific  statements  in  regard  to  the  other  bodies, 
indicating  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Orthodox  Friends,  appear  under  their  separate  titles. 

The  Friends  are  divided  into  4  bodies,  as  follows : 

Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox). 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Hicksite). 
Orthodox  Conservative  Friends  (Wilburite). 
Friends  (Primitive). 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 


denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
These  bodies,  taken  together,  have  1,147  organizations. 
The  total  number  of  members,  as  reported  by  1,141 
organizations,  is  113,772;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the 
returns  of  1,121  organizations,  about  46  per  cent  are 
males  and  54  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  1,097  church 
edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of 
304,204,  as  reported  by  1,088  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  $3,857,451,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $41,496;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  39  organizations;  and  145  parsonages 
valued  at  $181,874.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported 
by  846  organizations,  number  887,  with  7,735  oflSicers 
and  teachers  and  53,761  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  4  bodies 
is  1,479;  in  addition  to  these  there  are  169  unrecorded 
ministers,  as  reported  by  1  body. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DBNOMINATION. 


Friends . 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


1,147 


Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox) 

Religious  Society  of  Friends  ( Hicksite) 

Orthodox  Conservative  Friends  (Wilburite), 
Friends  ( Primiti  ve) 


873 

218 

48 

8 


COMlf  UMICANTS  OH  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1,141 


867 

218 

48 

8 


Total 
number 
reported. 


Sex. 


113,772 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

1,121 

51,708 

60,244 

91, 161 

18,560 

3,880 

171 


855 

210 

48 

8 


41,468 

48,310 

8,345 

9,778 

1,826 

2,054 

69 

102 

Total 
number 
of  min- 
isters. 


1,479 


1,325 
97 
47 
10 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


1,095 


830 

214 

47 

4 


Halls, 
etc. 


32 
2 
1 
4 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


1,097 


832 

214 

47 

4 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number     o^tlnff 
reporting.  "P*''*^- 

1,088  1      304,204 

823        224,898 

214          66,290 

47  1        12,216 

4  1             800 

1 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


Friends. 


Societv  of  Friends  (Orthodox) 

Religious  Society  of  Friends  ( Hicksite) 

Orthodox  Conservative  Friends  ( Wilburite) . . 
Friends  (Primitive) 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

VALUE  OF  CHVBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 

DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 

PABSONAQES. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
'  of  organi- 
1  zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

1,147 

1,097 

$3,857,451 

60  '        $41,496  |i           145        $181,874 

2,719,561 

1,037,650 

93,500 

6,750 


00 


41,^6 


145 


181,874 


StWDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CnUBCH  OBQANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 


846 


723 
116 

7 


Number 

of  officers 

and 


reported.  |  teachers. 


887 


762 
118 

7 


7,735 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


6,031 

771 

33 


53,761 


47,612 

5,944 

205 


SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  (ORTHODOX). 


HISTORY. 


The  religious  situation  in  England  during  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  been  described  as 
"a  huriy-burly  of  reUgious  polemics."  The  civil  war, 
the  unsatisfactory  social  and  business  conditions,  the 
rival  claims  of  the  adherents  of  the  different  ecclesiasti- 
cal forms  and  creeds,  and  the  discussions  as  to  the  re- 


spective rights  of  pastors  and  people,  caused  thought- 
ful men  of  the  country  to  become  utterly  dissatisfied 
with  church  and  state,  and,  indeed,  with  almost  every 
existing  institution. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  period,  in  1624,  that 
George  Fox  was  born,  in  Fenny  Drayton,  Leicester- 
shire.    He  was  a  sober-minded,  serious  youth,  and 
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early  had  his  mind  turned  to  religious  matters.  After 
severe  mental  and  spiritual  struggles,  he  was  led  to 
emphasize  the  spiritual  side  of  Christianity.  While 
external  forms  of  religion  were  not  ignored,  he  taught 
the  necessity  of  divine  power  within  the  man  to  enable 
him  to  live  according  to  the  will  of  Grod,  the  direct  com- 
munication of  this  will  to  the  individual  believer  in 
Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  consistency  be- 
tween the  outward  life  and  the  reUgious  profession. 
This  was  unf  amiUar  teaching  to  most  persons  in  that 
day  of  rigid  adherence  to  creeds  and  of  great  formalism 
in  religious  observances.  Fox  soon  gathered  around 
him  a  band  of  preachers  who,  with  himself,  spread  their 
doctrines  far  and  wide  in  Great  Britain,  and  later  ex- 
tended their  missionary  eflForts  to  Ireland,  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and  North  America, 
in  which  coimtries,  particularly  America,  they  gained 
many  adherents.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  their 
intention  to  establish  a  new  branch  of  the  church,  but 
almost  before  they  knew  it,  an  organization  had 
developed. 

At  first  they  called  themselves  *' Children  of  Truth'' 
or  "ChHdren  of  Light,''  also  "Friends  of  Truth,"  and 
finaUy  the  name  which  was  given  to  them  was  the 
*' ReUgious  Society  of  Friends,"  to  which  was  fre- 
quently added,  ''  commonly  called  Quakers."  This 
last  name  was  appUed  to  them  by  a  justice  in  response 
to  an  address,  in  which  George  Fox  called  on  him  to 
"tremble  at  the  Word  of  the  Lord." 

Many  of  the  extreme  charges  against  them,  as,  for 
example,  those  with  regard  to  the  disturbance  of  pub- 
Uc  worship,  were  greatly  exaggerated.  At  the  same 
time  their  refusal  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  to  support  it  by  the  payment  of  tithes, 
or  to  take  oaths  of  any  kind,  and  their  uncompromising 
attitude  toward  much  of  the  reUgious  preaching  of  the 
day,  created  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  against  them 
and  brought  upon  them  severe  persecution.  Heavy 
fines  were  imposed  upon  them;  their  property  was 
confiscated;  and,  worst  of  aU,  they  were  subjected  to 
long  imprisonments  in  the  horrible  jails  of  the  time. 
Nevertheless,  they  increased  in  numbers,  until  by  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  were  the  most 
important  body  of  dissenters  in  England.  With  the 
cessation  of  persecution,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Friends  relaxed  their  mission- 
ary zeal,  paid  more  attention  to  the  discipUne  of  their 
members,  and  graduaUy  settled  down  into  a  compara- 
tively quiet  existence.  So  far,  however,  was  this  dis- 
cipline carried,  in  its  minute  supervision  of  the  actions 
of  members,  that  their  numbers  decUned,  and  some 
have  expressed  a  wonder  that  the  society  continued  to 
exist  at  all.  About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a  new  movement  began,  and  since  that  time  the 
great  majority  of  the  Friends  have  either  dropped  or 
modified  many  of  the  old  customs  and  external  forms. 


The  first  recorded  visit  of  any  Quakers  to  America 
was  that  of  two  women,  Ann  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher, 
who  arrived  in  Massachusetts  from  Barbados  in  1656. 
They  were  immediately  put  under  arrest,  subjected  to 
a  brutal  examination  to  see  whether  they  were  witches, 
and  finaUy  shipped  back  to  Barbados.  Two  days 
after  their  departure  a  vessel  arrived  with  eight  more, 
and  these  were  forcibly  returned  to  England.  Severe 
laws  were  enacted  and  heavy  penalties  provided  for 
those  who  knowingly  brought  into  the  community  that 
''cursed  sect  of  heretics  lately  risen  up  in  the  world 
which  are  commonly  called  'Quakers,'  who  take  upon 
them  to  be  immediately  sent  of  God,  and  infalUbly 
assisted  by  the  Spirit  to  speak  and  write  blasphemous 
opinions,  despising  government  and  the  order  of  God  in 
church  and  commonwealth,"  etc.  Notwithstanding 
these  laws,  the  Quakers  continued  to  come,  and  at  last 
the  situation  improved,  although  it  was  not  until  1724 
that  their  appeals  to  the  Royal  Privy  Council  in 
England  were  sustained.  A  few  years  later  laws  were 
enacted  in  their  favor. 

The  Friends  had  almost  as  trying  an  experience  in 
Virginia  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  they  suflFered  cer- 
tain persecutions  in  Connecticut.  In  Rhode  Island, 
however,  they  were  received  more  cordiaUy  and  were 
held  in  high  regard,  several  of  the  early  governors  being 
members  of  the  society.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Maryland  there  were  many  Friends.  The  cul- 
mination of  their  influence  was  reached  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  charter  given  to  WilUam  Penn  in 
return  for  a  debt  due  by  the  crown  to  his  father, 
Admiral  Penn. 

The  society  continued  to  grow  during  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  drew  more  within  itself 
in  view  of  the  general  distiu-bances  resulting  from  the 
colonial  wars  and  the  poUtical  situation,  and  Friends 
were  discouraged  from  membership  in  the  assembly  or 
from  holding  any  public  office.  These  conditions  led 
to  the  establishment,  in  1756,  of  the  first  ''meeting  for 
sufferings"  in  America,  whose  object  was  to  extend 
relief  and  assistance  to  members  of  the  society  who 
might  suffer  from  the  Indians  or  other  enemies  on  the 
frontier,  and  in  general  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of 
the  society.  The  relation  of  the  Friends  to  the  Indians 
was  one  of  cordial  interest,  following  the  position  taken 
not  only  by  William  Penn,  but  also  by  George  Fox. 

With  regard  to  slavery,  the  early  attitude  of  the 
Friends  was  one  of  tpleration,  although  they  insisted 
that  the  slaves  should  be  treated  humanely.  A  develop- 
ment, however,  was  inevitable,  and  in  1688  the  German 
Friends,  at  a  meeting  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  protested 
against  the  ^*  traffic  in  the  bodies  of  men,"  and  consid- 
ered the  question  of  the  'lawfulness  and  unlawfulness 
of  buying  and  keeping  negroes."  The  question  con- 
tinued to  be  agitated,  and  in  1758  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  directed  a  *' visitation"  of  aU  who 
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held  slaves,  and  decided  that  all  who  should  *'be  con- 
cerned in  importing,  selling,  or  purchasing  slaves" 
should  be  forbidden  to  sit  in  meetings  held  for  decid- 
ing matters  of  discipline.  In  1776  slaveholders  were 
to  be  ^^ disowned"  if  they  refused  to  manumit  their 
slaves,  and  by  1787  personal  ownership  of  slaves  by 
acknowledged  members  of  the  society  had  ceased.  In 
the  transition,  however,  care  was  taken  that  feeble  or 
incapable  persons  should  not  suffer. 

In  the  disturbances  that  preceded  the  Revolution  the 
Friends  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  desire  of 
their  fellow  citizens  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances,  but 
since  they  held  aloof  from  active  warfare  and  refused 
to  serve  in  the  army,  or  to  pay  taxes  levied  for  warlike 
purposes,  they  were  subjected  to  very  great  misappre- 
hension and  suffering,  their  property  being  seized  to 
pay  for  recruits  or  for  the  meeting  of  taxes.  Some, 
indeed,  supported  the  Revolution  actively,  and  were 
known  as  the  '*Free,"  or  **  Fighting,"  Quakers. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  the  Friends  loyally  sustained 
the  new  government. 

The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  marked 
by  divisions  on  doctrinal  points,  resulting  in  separa- 
tions more  or  less  serious.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  that  popularly  known  as  the  ^^Hicksite"  in 
1827-28.  This  was  foUowed  by  the  ''Wilburite"  in 
1845,  and  the  ** Primitive"  a  little  later. 

During  the  years  following  there  was  a  period  of  con- 
siderable ministerial  activity,  ministers  traveling  up 
and  down  the  country,  visiting  the  congregations  and 
holding  meetings  to  some  extent  with  the  public. 

As  the  slavery  question  came  up  more  prominently 
the  Friends  appeared  in  the  front  rank  of  the  anti- 
slavery  forces,  and  their  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier,  did  perhaps  as  much  as  anyone  to  make  cur- 
rent the  Quaker  conception  of  Christianity.  As  the 
civil  war  drew  on,  they  endeavored  to  maintain  their 
ground  in  favor  of  peace,  although  not  a  few  members 
of  the  different  branches  were  found  in  the  army.  The 
close  of  the  war  brought  relief,  and  the  Friends  formed 
themselves  into  a  Peace  Association  of  Friends  in 
America,  which  put  lecturers  into  the  field,  issued 
tracts,  and  started  a  monthly  publication,  the  Messen- 
ger of  Peace.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  movement  for 
international  arbitration  has  received  perhaps  its 
strongest  impulse  from  the  annual  gatherings  at  Lake 
Mohonk,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Friend.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  marked  reawakening  of  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  society,  apparent  in  home  evangelization, 
foreign  mission  work,  education,  and  philanthropy. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Orthodox  Friends,  who  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  branch,  have  never  adopted  a  formal 
creed.  Their  doctrine  agrees  in  all  essential  points 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  great  body  of  the  Christian 


Church,  but  they  differ  from  other  denominations  in 
the  following  important  respects:  (1)  The  great  im- 
portance attached  to  the  immediate  personal  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  ^^  Light  Within,"  or  **  Inner 
Light;"  (2)  the  absence  of  all  outward  ordinances,  in- 
cluding baptism  and  the  Supper,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  essential,  were  not  commanded  by  Christ, 
and,  moreover,  tend  to  draw  the  soul  away  from  the 
essential  to  the  nonessential  and  formal;  (3)  the  man- 
ner of  worship  and  appointment  of  ministers;  (4)  the 
doctrine  of  peace  or  nonresistance,  in  accordance  with 
which  no  Friend  can  fight  or  directly  support  war. 

POLITY. 


The  organization  of  the  Society  of  Friends  includes 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings,  each  being 
a  purely  business  organization.  The  monthly  meet- 
ing is  either  a  single  congregation,  or  includes  two  or 
more  congregations,  called  variously,  weekly,  local,  or 
preparative  meetings.  The  monthly  meetings  in  a 
certain  district  combine  to  form  a  quarterly  meeting, 
and  the  quarterly  meeting§  in  a  wider  territory  con- 
stitute a  yearly  meeting. 

The  yearly  meetings  in  the  United  States  are  thir- 
teen in  number:  New  England,  established  in  1661 
Baltimore,  1672;  Philadelphia,  1683;  New  York,  1695 
North  Carolina,    1698;   Ohio,    1812;   Indiana,    1821 
Western  (Indiana),  1857;  Iowa,  1863;  Kansas,  1872 
Wihnington  (Ohio),  1892;   Oregon,  1893;  California, 
1895.     Up  to  1902  these  meetings  were  independent 
and  each  had  its  own  discipline,  but  in  that  year  aU 
except  Ohio  and  Philadelphia  entered  into  a  loose 
confederation,  and  adopted  a  discipline  that  was  uni- 
form in  essentials  but  modified  in  details  to  suit  local 
conditions.     Each  yearly  meeting  is  independent  in 
the  transaction  of  its  own  business,  but  gives  authority 
in  certain  matters  to  a  body  of  delegates  from  the 
yearly    meetings    composing    the    confederation    re- 
ferred to,  which  is  known  as  the  Five  Years  Meeting, 
whose  functions,  however,  are  chiefly  advisory. 

The  unit  of  authority  in  the  society  is  the  yearly 
meeting,  to  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who 
is  counted  in  the  society's  membership  belongs,  and 
every  one  of  these  has  an  equal  right  to  speak  on  any 
matter  before  the  meeting.  Members  of  different 
quarterly  meetings,  sometimes  called  delegates,  are 
appointed  to  attend  the  yearly  meetings,  in  order  to 
insure  a  representation,  but  no  one  of  them  has 
precedence  over  any  other  member.  The  quarterly 
meeting  receives  reports  from  the  monthly  meetings, 
appoints  committees  on  various  Unes  of  meeting  busi- 
ness and  Christian  work,  and  informs  the  monthly 
meetings  how  much  each  is  expected  to  contribute 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  yearly  meeting.  The 
monthly  meeting  is  the  executive  power  so  far  as  the 
membership  is  concerned,  although  appeal  may  be 
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made  to  the  quarterly  and  yearly  meetings.  It 
receives,  and  on  occasion  can  disown  members,  and 
has  the  direct  oversight  of  the  congregations.  Its 
regular  officers  are  elders  and  overseers,  appointed  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  monthly  meeting  and  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  ministers  and  delegates.  The 
elders  and  overseers  have  general  supervision  of  the 
membership.  Ministers  are  not  spoken  of  as  regular 
officers,  inasmuch  as  the  organization  is  complete  with- 
out them. 

There  is  no  formal  provision  for  the  training  of 
ministers.  While  the  value  of  intellectual  training  is 
recognized,  it  is  not  considered  essential,  since  minis- 
ters are  ''called  of  God,  and  the  call  to  work  is  be- 
stowed irrespective  of  rank,  learning,  or  sex.''  The 
theory  is  that  the  church  recognizes  when  a  man  or 
woman  is  qualified  and  has  received  the  ''gift,"  and 
acknowledges  it,  after  which  he  or  she  is  called,  and 
acknowledged,  reconmiended,  or  recorded  as  a  minis- 
ter. There  is  no  ceremony  of  ordination,  and  as  a 
rule  the  minister  receives  no  salary,  although  a  change 
is  taking  place  in  this  respect,  and  in  some  places 
ministers  are  paid.  Usually  the  minister  follows  his 
ordinary  vocation  except  when  he  is  called  to  special 
religious  service,  in  which,  if  his  work  has  the  appro- 
bation of  the  meeting,  his  wants  are  suppUed.  When 
a  minister  feels  a  call  to  engage  in  special  reUgious 
work  or  to  visit  another  section  on  a  religious  mission, 
he  asks  the  monthly  meeting  to  which  he  belongs  for 
liberty  to  do  so.  For  an  extended  journey  he  must 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  quarterly  meeting.  If  that 
consent  is  refused,  he  is  expected  to  remain  at  home. 
If  he  wishes  to  cross  the  ocean,  the  certificate  given 
him  is  not  complete  without  the  indorsement  of  the 
yearly  meeting,  and  of  the  yearly  meeting  on  ministry 
and  oversight.  The  yearly  meeting  on  ministry  and 
oversight,  composed  of  ministers,  elders,  and,  with  a 
single  exception,  of  overseers  also,  meets  at  regular 
times  to  review  the  general  state  of  the  membership 
and  consider  the  needs  of  the  work,  although  it  has  no 
disciplinary  powers.  A  similar  meeting,  often  called 
the  "select''  meeting,  of  ministers  and  elders  is  held 
in  connection  with  the  regular  quarterly  meeting. 

Woman  is  in  a  position  of  absolute  equaUty  with  man 
in  Friends'  pohty. 

The  worship  of  a  Friends'  meeting  is  distinctly  non- 
liturgical.  Since  the  Friends  beUeve  that  worship  is 
fundamentally  a  ]>ersonal  matter  between  the  soul  and 
God  and  can  be  carried  on  with  or  without  a  minister, 
meetings  for  worship  can  be  held  partly  or  even  wholly 
in  silence,  and  usually  there  is  no  prearrangement  of 
service.  There  is  no  stated  length  for  any  sermon, 
prayer,  or  exhortation,  and  often  several  persons,  not 
necessarily  ministers,  take  part  during  the  same 
meeting. 


WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  Orthodox  Friends 
is  carried  on  chiefly  through  individuals  or  imofficial 
organizations.  During  the  year  1906,  however,  20 
persons  who  might  be  classed  as  home  missionaries 
were  employed,  and  10  churches  were  aided  or  served 
by  them,  while  the  amount  contributed  for  that  specific 
phase  of  the  work  was  $14,000.  In  close  touch  with 
the  home  missionary  work  is  the  work  for  temperance, 
each  yearly  meeting  having  a  committee  on  that 
subject. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  Friends  is  car- 
ried on,  first,  by  associations  or  committees,  officially 
or  semiofficially  connected  with  the  individual  yearly 
meetings;  second,  by  independent  organizations;  and 
third,  by  the  American  Friends'  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, recently  formed  with  a  view  to  consolidating 
the  foreign  mission  work  of  the  American  Friends. 
The  fields  of  labor  are  Syria,  India,  China,  Japan, 
British  East  Africa,  Madagascar,  and,  in  America, 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and 
Alaska.  In  1906  there  were  115  missionaries  and 
250  native  helpers  at  work  in  41  stations,  reporting  29 
churches  with  a  membership  of  4,190,  55  schools  with 
3,000  scholars,  and  5  hospitals.  The  contributions  for 
foreign  missions  during  the  year  1906  amoimted  to 
about  $97,500. 

The  Friends  have  always  been  interested  in  educa- 
tional enterprises,  although  these  have  generally  been 
under  the  care  of  associations  not  officially  connected 
with  the  denomination.  They  reported  36  educa- 
tional institutions  with  6,163  students,  including  8  col- 
leges, in  as  many  different  states,  among  them  being 
Haverford  in  Pennsylvania,  Guilford  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Earlham  in  Indiana,  Penn  in  Iowa;  4  large  co- 
educational boarding  schools  in  the  Atlantic  states; 
and  a  nimiber  of  academies  and  schools  in  the  middle 
West  and  West.  There  were  also  27  mission  schools 
with  1,988  students.  Some  of  these  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  negroes,  especially  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
while  others,  imder  the  Associated  Executive  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Inter- Yearly  Meeting  Com- 
mittee, are  among  the  Indians  of  the  West.  Industrial 
enterprise  is  an  important  feature  of  this  department, 
not  merely  in  the  South  and  West,  but  also  in  Indiana, 
where  there  is  a  manual  labor  institute  for  white  chil- 
dren. The  total  expenditures  during  1906  were 
$847,425;  the  property  value  of  buildings,  etc.,  is 
estimated  at  $4,438,800;  and  there  are  endowments 
to  the  amount  of  $3,175,800. 

There  are  no  hospitals,  etc.,  in  the  United  States  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  body,  although  there  are  16 
philanthropic  institutions  with  a  property  value  of 
$2,000,000  which  are  more  or  less  closely  identified 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


with    it.     In    general    philanthropy,    however,    the 
Friends  have  as  a  rule  united  with  others. 

Nearly  every  meeting  has  a  Sunday  school,  and  in 
1906  there  were  346  Christian  Endeavor  societies  or 
similar  organizations,  with  a  membership  of  10,537. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  873  organizations  in  13  yearly  meetings,  located 
in  32  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these, 
nearly  two-thirds  are  in  the  North  Central  division, 
Indiana  leading  with  192. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  91,161 ;  of 


these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  855  organizations, 
about  46  per  cent  are  males  and  54  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  832 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  224,898,  as  reported  by  823  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  $2,719,551,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $41,496;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  32  organizations;  and  145  parsonages 
valued  at  $181,874.  The  Simday  schools,  as  reported 
by  723  organizations,  number  762,  with  6,931  officers 
and  teachers  and  47,612  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1,325. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  79  organizations  and  10,506  mem- 
bers, but  a  decrease  of  $76,233  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8IATB. 


Total  for  denomination. 
North  Atlantic  division , 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Tennessee.. 
Alabama. . . 
Oklahoma!. 
Texas , 


Western  division. 


Idaho 

Colorado 

Washington. 

Or^on 

Caliiomia. . . 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


COMlfUNICAKTS  OB  MEMBBBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


873  I 


182 


26 

12 

3 

28 
10 
42 
20 
41 

85 


I 

6 

1 

20 

67 

536 


107 

192 

21 

19 

3 

3 

85 

6 

5 

23 

72 

34 


1 

1 

31 

1 

36 


4 

2 

5 

11 

14 


867 


180 


26 
12 

3 
28 

8 
42 
20 
41 

83 


1 

6 

1 

20 

55 

535 


107 

191 

21 

19 

3 

3 

85 

6 

5 

23 

72 

33 


Total 
number 
reported. 


91,161 


12,322 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1,713 

357 

177 

1,734 

575 

3,296 

1.043 

3,427 

8,044 


109 

508 

61 

941 

6,425 

63,299 


12,394 

29,255 

1,902 

1,348 

111 

274 

8,762 

603 

103 

1,243 

7,304 

2.455 


855 


178 


26 
12 

3 
28 

8 
41 
20 
40 

80 


1 

6 

1 

20 

52 

529 


106 

187 

21 

19 

3 

3 

85 

6 

5 

23 

71 

32 


1 

117 

1 

1 

37 

1 

30 

2,187 

29 

1 

114 

1 

36 

5,041 

36 

4 

273 

4 

2 

94 

2 

5 

451 

5 

f- 

11 

1,688 

11 

1 

14 

2,535 

14 

Sex. 


Male. 


41,468 


5,477 


768 
144 
78 
722 
273 

1,526 
445 

1,521 

3,576 


48 
239 

28 

379 

2,882 

28,982 


5,542 

13,466 

862 

576 

45 

130 

4,016 

281 

52 

539 

3, 473 

1,104 


45 

15 

989 

55 

2.329 


135 

36 

236 

809 

1,113 


Female. 


48,310 


6,680 


945 

213 

99 

1,012 

302 
1,705 

508 
1,806 

4,356 


61 
260 

33 

562 

3,431 

33,252 


6.352 

15,264 

1,040 

772 

66 

144 

4,746 

322 

51 

704 

3,791 

1,310 


72 

22 

1.157 

59 

2,712 


138 

58 

215 

879 

1,422 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


830 


178 


24 

11 

3 

28 
10 
41 
20 
41 

84 


1 
6 
1 

19 
57 

508 


106 

192 

20 

18 

3 

3 

80 

6 

5 

19 

56 

29 


1 

1 

26 

1 

31 


4 

10 
14 


Halls, 
etc.. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


32 


2 
1 


22 


4 

11 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


?"™^    Seathig 
reporting.  "P**'^- 


832 


180 


24 

11 
3 
28 
10 
41 
21 
42 

84 


1 
6 
1 

19 
57 

506 


106 

192 

20 

18 

3 

3 

80 

6 

5 

19 

56 

29 


1 

1 

26 

1 

31 


4 

10 
14 


823 


176 


24 
11 
3 
28 
10 
41 
20 
39 

83 


1 
6 
1 

19 
56 

505 


106 

192 

19 

18 

3 

3 

79 

6 

5 

19 

55 

29 


1 

1 

26 

1 

30 


4 

10 
14 


224,896 


42,108 


6,485 
1,643 
430 
5,825 
2,920 
8,385 
5,525 
10,890 

32,035 


2S0 
1,910 

300 

5,350 

25,125 

136,230 


28,963 

56,630 

4,800 

4,710 

8S0 

500 

20,682 

1,155 

675 

3,380 

13,896 

5,670 


280 

150 

5,040 

200 

7,960 


550 


1,000 
2,950 
3,460 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATB. 


Total  for  denomination . 
Nortib  Atlantic  division 


Total 

number 

of<wganl- 

xatlons. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . 


South  Atlantic  division . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 


North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

miDois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 


Idaho 

Colorado 

Washington. 

Oregon 

CaliJomia... 


873 


VALXTE  OP  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


I  Number 
'  of  orvani- 
I  cations 
[reporting. 


182 


26 
12 
3  ! 

28 
10  I 

42 
20  ' 

41  !| 

ll 

85  jl 


107 

192 

21 

19 

3 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

3 
85 

Mi^m^jT\ 

6 

South  Dakota 

5 

Nebraska. 

23 

72 

South  Central  division 

34 

T^mnfiemf^ . .    

1 

Alabama     .  > > ,   . , 

1 

Oklahoma! 

31 

Tfrxas 

1 

Western  division 

3d 

4 

2 

6 

11 

14 


833 


24 

11 

3 

28 
10 
41 
20 
40 

84 


I 

1 

6 

6 

1 

1 

20 

19 

67 

57 

536 

512 

107 

192 

21 

18 

3 

3 

81 

6 

5 

21 

55 

28 


1 

1 

25 

1 

32 


Value 
reported. 


I  Number 
I  of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$2,719,551 


3 


5 
10 
14 


177       1.174,915 


78,600 

13,000 

4,500 

161, 100 

60,250 

192,850 

141.715 

522,900 


60 

$41,496 

!         ^ 

4,760 

1 

250 

' 3 



2,200 

219,625 


16,000 
69,000 
25,000 
25,200 
84,425 

1.135,385 


270,900 

502,000 

50.400 

33,000 

8,500 

9,200 

155.400 

10,325 

3,700 

17,310 

74,650 

33,670 


3,500 

600 

25,670 

4,000 

155,066 


3,900 


23,600 
31,406 
97,160 


2 
3 

41 


11 

12 

1 

1 

1 


8 


3 
4 


4 

1 

4 

1 


1 
2 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 

oforeani- 

tations 

reporting. 


145 


16 


1 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$181,874 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


28,700 


723 


Number 
of  Sunday 

schools 
reported. 


105 


1,000 


2,300 


1 

1 

3 

10 


1,000 

2,000 

5,500 

19,200  ; 


24 
8 
2 

22 
8 

34 


5,062 


300 


73 


362 
4,700 

29,276 


107 


300 
125,574 


5 
1 

15 
62 

480 


10,026 

11,785 

1,800 

650 

430 


2,630 


616 
1,440 

608 


306 
200 

1,900 


400 


350 
1,160 


15  ' 
26 

5 

6 

1 

2 
31 


2 

7 

13 

11 


22,300 

37,674 

7,000 

6.100 

200 

700 

37,550 


1,150 
4,700 
8,200 

9.000 


1 

io' 


10 


1,500 


7,500 


18.300 


800 


1 
3 
6 


100 

186 

17 

14 

2 

3 

73 

6 

4 

16 

59 

33 


1 

1 

30 

1 

32 


7,000 
1,500 
9,000 


3 

2 

5 

10 

12 


762 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


6,981 


114 


26 
8 
2 

23 
8 

40 


7 
81 


934 


199 
48 
15 

234 
64 

330 


44 

644 


8 
1 

15 
57 

497 


66 

9 

97 

372 

4,773 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


106 

189 

17 

14 

2 

3 
76 

8H 

4 

16 
62 

37 


1 

1 

34 

1 

33 


3 

2 

6 

10 

12 


1,056 

1,904 

155- 

136 

20 

18 

730 

75 

21 

131 

627 

265 


11 

10 

228 

16 

416 


25 

18 

66 

126 

191 


47,612 


6,994 


1,174 

242 

72 

1,347 
294 

2,442 


423 
6,167 


672 

60 

691 

3,934 

31,406 


6,529 

13,831 

983 

831 

135 

89 

4,510 
349 
111 
616 

3,424 

2,000 


75 

40 

1,786 

100 

3,053 


156 
107 
446 
923 
1,422 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  YEARLY  MEETINGS:   1906. 


YEARLY  MEBTINO. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


PLACES  OP  WOBSHIP. 


Number 
of  orpmi- 
I  Kfttions 
reporting. 


Total  for  denomination . 


873 


867 


Baltimore . 
California. 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 


New  England.. 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Philadelphia. 

Western 

Wibnington. 


18 

14 

140 

119 

112 

76 
45 
65 
61 

16 

60 

108 

39 


18 

14 

140 

119 

111 

74 
45 
63 
61 

16 

60 

107 

39 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Sex. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


91,161 


1,202 

2,535 

19,079 

10,519 

10,276 

4,379 
3,473 
6,648 
5,989 

1,997 

4,449 

14,979 

5,636 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

i 
1 

;  Church 
1  edifices. 

i 

Halls, 
etc. 

855 

41,468  '          48,310 

'           830 

32 

17 

14 

139 

119 

109 

74 
44 

60 
60 

16 

60 

104 

39 

501 
1.113 
8,935 
4,780 
4,836 

1,907 
1,604 
2,960 
2,441 

959 
2,001 
6,733 

2,698 

601 

1,422 

10,040 

5,739 

5,359 

2,472 
1,804 
3,576 
3,048 

1,038 
2,448 
7,825 
2,938 

1              18 

14 

140 

110 

89 

73 
44 

65 
58 

1 

13 

60 

1           107 

1             39 



9' 

16 

3 
1 

2 

i' 



Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Niunber     c^Hr.» 
reporting.  '■'^P**^^- 


832 


823        224.896 


18 

14 

140 

110 

89 

73 
44 

65 
58 

13 

62 

107 

39 


18 
14 

140 
109 

88 

73 
44 
64 

58 

12 

58 

106 

39 


5,025 

3,460 

40,735 

26,187 
20,190 

16.873- 

8,815 

27.525 

15,513 

3,500 
15,800 
30.295 
10,980 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

■  SCHOOLS,  BY  YEARLY  MEETINGS:  1906. 


YEABLY  MEETING. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


VALXTE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Total  for  denomination 

Baltimore 

California 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

New  England 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PhUadelphia 

Western 

Wibnington 


Value 
reported. 


873  ' 

833 

18 

18 

14 

14 

140 

140 

119 

113 

112 

87 

76 

73 

45 

44 

65 

65 

61 

59 

16 

14 

60 

59 

108 

108 

39 

39 

$2,719,551 


122,700 
97,150 
389,150 
194,110 
114,645 

312,950 

197,350 

87,425 

141,900 

35,806 
670,615 
261,850 

93,900 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number  ^nj^unt  1 1  Number 
oforganl-t  of  debt  /of  organi- 
zations °iSr.li  J    zatfons 
reporting.  "^PO"^"^-  I  reporting. 


60 


1 
2 
8 
12 
9 

4 

1 

3 

11 


6 
1 


$41,496 

300^ 
1,1.50 
7,535 
3,575 
1,948 

2,450 
2,300 
4,700 
9,588 

750 


145 


6,700 
500 


5 
19 
43 
23 

5 

11 

1 

9 


21 
4 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


SUNDAY   SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  ^Y 
CHURCH    ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  I  Number  |  Number  )  vt„„v^ 
oforeani-  of  Sunday,  of  officers  (  ^"JJ'=«^ 


$181,874 


zatfons 
reporting. 


723 


9,000 
30,674 
44,300 
15,700 

8,500 

20,200 

300 

13,800 

2,300 


32,300 
4,800 


16 

12 

133 

100 

96 

62 
36 
56 
54 

14 

5 

101 

38 


schools         and 
reported. '  teachers. 


762 


6,931 


scholars. 


47,612 


19 

12 

134 

103 

105 


122 
191 
1,347 
939 
845 


65 

545 

42 

345 

61 

397  1 

60 

615 

14 

156 

5 

35 

104 

1,038 

38 

356 

055 
1,422 
9,423 
5,574 
5,052 

3.057 
2,514 
4,084 
3,78S 

1,106 

368 

7,538 

2,196 


RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  (HICKSITE). 


HISTORY. 


Previous  to  1827  the  Friends  in  America  constituted 
a  single  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  not, 
however,  altogether  a. united  branch.  Certain  tend- 
encies toward  liberal  thinking  had  already  developed 
in  most  religious  bodies  which  were  strongly  opposed 
by  conservative  members.  The  discussion  centered 
especially  in  the  question  of  the  deity  of  Christ.  In 
New  England  the  controversy  led  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Unitarian  element  from  the  Congregational 
churches.  Among  the  Friends  the  same  tendency  was 
manifested,  although  the  issues  were  not  so  sharply 
drawn,  and  the  corresponding  element  in  the  Society 
of  Friends  made  no  claim  to  be  Unitarian  in  doctrine. 
Those  who  were  inclined  toward  the  more  liberal  view 
were  not  disposed  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  those 
who  disagreed  with  them,  but  emphasized  their  own 


right  to  hold  such  opinions  as  seemed  to  them  justifi- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  the  conservative  element 
claimed  that  to  look  upon  Christ  as  other  than  the 
Deity  was  to  deny  the  very  foundation  of  the  gospel 
and  of  the  church. 

As  the  discussion  developed,  Elias  Hicks,  a  minister 
of  remarkable  personality,  became  the  central  figure. 
Believing  that  '^God  is  a  Spirit,"  he  held  that  *'a  mani- 
festation of  His  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  every- 
where, and  that  this  alone,  if  followed  and  obeyed,  is 
sufficient  for  his  salvation,"  and  that  the  *'Light 
Within"  is  the  only  light  that  anyone  need  follow. 

Hicks  belonged  to  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
but  had  been  preaching  within  the  limits  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  carrying  the  necessary  creden- 
tials from  his  own  meeting.  Certain  of  his  statements 
were  not  in  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  influential 
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members  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
there  were  various  controversies  and  discussions,  and 
charges  and  countercharges  were  made  until  party 
spirit  ran  high  on  both  sides  and  often  the  real  ques- 
tions at  issue  were  obscured.  It  became  apparent  that 
the  two  lines  of  thought  were  so  contradictory  as  to 
make  separation  the  only  feasible  outcome,  and  in 
1827  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  was  divided. 
Divisions  followed  in  the  yearly  meetings  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Baltimore.  There  were  no  divisions 
at  this  time  in  the  yearly  meetings  of  New  England, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  each  of  which  aflUiated 
with  the  Orthodox  body. 

While  Elias  Hicks  was  a  very  prominent  personal 
factor  in  the  discussion,  he  was  not  a  direct  mover  in 
behalf  of  separation,  and  although  the  more  liberal 
party  has  been  generally  called  Hicksite,  that  name 
has  never  been  adopted  formally  by  them.  Some  of 
the  Hicksite  Friends  do  not  accept  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced by  Hicks,  and  none  of  them  claims  to  be  his 
follower. 

The  discussion  that  led  to  the  division  related  partly 
to  doctrine  and  partly  to  poUty.  The  Hicksite  body 
denied  the  right  or  advisability  of  demanding  assent 
to  doctrinal  theology  touching  points  regarding  which 
there  has  always  been  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  soci- 
ety. At  the  time  of  the  division  the  Hicksites  were 
in  the  majority  in  each  of  the  yearly  meetings  in  which 
a  separation  took  place,  except  those  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana. 

The  general  history  of  the  Hicksite  branch  is  essen- 
tially that  of  the  Orthodox  branch.*  The  animosi- 
ties of  the  earUer  years  have  to  a  very  large  degree 
subsided,  and  the  relations  between  the  bodies  are 
now  more  cordial  than  they  were  formerly. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Hicksite  Friends  hold  that  the  fundamental 
proposition  of  the  society  has  always  been  a  belief  in 
and  reUance  on  the  *' Light  Within;'^  in  other  words, 
that  a  measure  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  in  all  men,  con- 
stituting the  veritable  "Light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  Speculative  doc- 
trines and  dogmas  are,  therefore,  not  regarded  as 
proper  tests  or  requirements  for  a  genuine  spiritual 
fellowship,  such  matters  being  left  to  the  witness  in 
each  individual  for  settlement.  Hence,  there  is  in 
this  branch  of  the  society  substantial  unity  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  diversity  of  doctrine. 

POLrrr. 

In  general  government  and  worship  this  branch  sub- 
stantially follows  the  methods  of  the  early  Friends. 

■  ^        ■■■■—■■■■  ^1  ■■»■■■■  ■■II.,.  ,-■■■  ■^■^^— — ^ 

*  See  Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox),  page  294. 


It  has  never  adopted  popular  revival  methods,  and 
has  no  pastoral  system  or  salaried  ministers. 

Each  monthly  meeting,  which  is  the  primary  execu- 
tive body  in  the  society,  has  a  clerk  and  an  assistant 
clerk.  The  clerk  presides  and  prepares  minutes  of  the 
meetings.  Parliamentary  rules  are  not  followed,  and 
no  vote  is  taken.  If  no  one  objects  to  the  minutes 
prepared  by  the  clerk,  they  are  accepted  as  a  record 
of  the  decisions  of  the  meeting.  If  an  objection  is 
offered,  however,  the  clerk  changes  the  minutes  until 
they  meet  with  general  approval.  In  this  way  the 
substantial  unity  of  the  members  determines  the 
decisions  of  the  meeting.  The  monthly  meetings 
appoint  overseers,  composed  of  both  men  and  women, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  have  '*a  tender  care  over  their 
fellow  members."  Monthly  meetings  provide  also 
for  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders.  The  ministers 
are  such  persons  as  the  meetings  record  as  approved 
ministers,  and  the  elders  are  persons  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  ministry,  and  counsel  those  who  speak 
in  meeting,  but  have  not  been  recorded  as  ministers. 
Both  men  and  women  may  be  ministers  or  elders, 
but  those  so  designated  have  no  more  power  in  the 
society  than  other  members. 

The  seven  yearly  meetings  hold  biennial  general 
conferences,  the  object  being  to  interest  and  inspire 
the  members  for  service. 

WORK. 

The  Hicksite  Society  maintains  no  distinct  mis- 
sions, either  home  or  foreign,  but  its  members  are 
active  in  various  lines  of  mission  work,  especially 
work  among  women  and  children.  They  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  operation  of  the  juvenile  courts, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  Orthodox  Friends,  pay 
the  salary  of  a  probation  officer  in  Philadelphia. 

Under  the  care  of  this  branch  of  the  Friends,  or 
acknowledging  the  application  of  their  principles  in 
the  management,  are  1  college,  located  at  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  and  31  preparatory  and  secondary  schools, 
situated  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  college  has  about  350  students,  and  the  other 
schools  an  aggregate  of  2,400  pupils.  All  are  coedu- 
cational. The  estimated  value  of  the  property  is 
$1,750,000. 

The  Friends  are  especially  interested  in  general 
philanthropic  work,  which  is  carried  on  by  commit- 
tees of  the  general  conference,  and  of  the  annual, 
quarterly,  and  monthly  meetings,  assistance  being 
given  by  these  committees  in  the  discussion  of  present- 
day  problems,  in  the  righting  of  manifest  wrongs,  and 
in  various  efforts  for  human  betterment.  Special 
features  are  the  institutions  called  ''Friends'  boarding 
homes,"  of  which  there  are  12,  located  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  accommodating 
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about  264  persons.  The  value  of  the  buildings  and 
equipment  is  about  $440,000,  and  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance per  year  is  $82,000.  Of  this,  about  $55,000  is 
received  from  invested  funds  or  from  personal  contri- 
butions. In  addition,  a  social  settlement  is  main- 
tained in  Philadelphia,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $5,000. 

Assistance  is  given  to  the  support  of  2  colored 
schools  in  the  South,  some  of  the  contributions  being 
made  officially  by  meetings  but  most  of  them  being 
made  personally. 

The  Hicksite  Friends  are  interested  in  various  other 
philanthropies,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  details  or 
statistics  concerning  these,  since  they  are  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  personal  and  private  in  their  appUcation. 

There  are  about  60  Young  Friends'  associations 
with  an  approximate  membership  of  2,500. 

Since  1902  a  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to  co- 
ordinate the  society's  activities,  extend  its  influence, 
and  promote  its  principles.  This  effort  took  shape  in 
the  selection  of  a  general  secretary,  with  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia.  By  correspondence,  by  personal  vis- 
its, and  by  broadening  and  perfecting  the  organization, 
this  secretary  endeavors  to  advance  the  principles  of 
the  society,  to  assist  in  the  appUcation  of  its  testi- 
monies, and  in  various  ways  increase  its  efficiency  as 
an  agency  for  good  in  the  world. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  218  organizations  in  7  yearly  meetings,  located 
in  12  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these, 
more  than  one-half  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division, 
Pennsylvania  leading  with  81. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  18,560; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  210  organizations, 
about  46  per  cent  are  males  and  54  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  214 
church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  66,290,  and 
church  property  valued  at  $1,037,650,  against  which 
there  appears  no  indebtedness.  The  Sunday  schools 
reported  number  118,  with  771  officers  and  teachers 
and  5,944  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  97,  and  there  are  also  169  unrecorded  minis- 
ters. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  17  organizations,  but  a  decrease 
of  3,432  members,  and  $624,200  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 

number 

oforjiiani- 

zations. 

218 

1 
1 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBEBS. 

PLACES  or  WOBSUIP. 

8TATB. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
1  reporting. 

218 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

210 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

1 

Church 
1  edifices. 

1 

214 

Halls, 
etc 

Number     o^tinir 
oforgani-  ,f2JSf 

zatiSns     ^JKSiJ 
Importing.  «P«rt®d. 

Total  for  denomination 

18,560 

8,345 

9,778 

2 

214 

1 
214          66,290 

North  Atlantic  division 

»149 

1            149 

13,393 

141 

5,920 

7,036 

148 

1 

148 

148 

46,395 

New  York 

40 

28 

»81 

«32 

!             40 
28 
81 

32 

2,165 
2,281 

8,947 

2,606 

37 
26 

79 

32 

923 

996 

4,001 

1,215 

1,062 
1,191 
4,783 

1,391 

40 
28 
80 

32 

i' 

40 
28 
80 

32 

40 
28 
80 

32 

11,290 

New  Jersey 

8,700 

PfinnsylvAni^ ......,.,    r 

26,406 

South  Atlantic  division 

9.760 

Delaware 

5 

M8 

1 
8 

37 

1               5 

18 

1 

8 

37 

512 

1,571 

95 

428 

2,561 

5 

18 

1 

8 

37 

248 

743 

40 

1^ 

1,210 

264 

828 

55 

244 

1,361 

6 

18 

1 

8 

34 

1 

6 

18 

1 

8 

34 

5 

18 

1 

1,250 

Maryland 

6,400 

District  of  Columbia 

275 

Virginia 

8             2.82& 

North  Central  division 

34 

— r  — — - 

10. 145 

6.22.1 

Ohio 

17 
9 
5 
1 
3 
2 

17 
9 
5 
1 
3 
2 

750 
1,013 
441 
3 
239 
115 

17 
9 
5 
1 

3^ 
2 

341 
469 
216 
2 
129 
53 

409 
644 
225 
1 
110 
62 

17 
8 

4 

1        I 

1               1 

i" 

17 
8 
4 

1 
3 

1 

17 

Indiana 

8  1          2I27O 

Illinois 

4  1             700 

Micbiiou] 

1  '             100 

Iowa 

3  1             650 

Nebraska 

1                 TDd 

1  Includes  1  organization  in  Delaware  not  returned  separately. 


s  Includes  2  organizations  in  Pennsylvania  not  returned  separately. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

VALXne  OF  CHUBCH 

ntonBTT. 

DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 

PAB80NAOBS. 

SUKDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBGANIZATIONS. 

8SATS. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

21.1 

Value 
reported. 

$1,037,650 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
ofoflSoers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

218 

116 

118 

771 

5,944 

,1 



North  A t]anti<^  division 

U49    1            146 

780,550  1 

1 

78 

80 

584 

4,506 

t 

New  York./. 

40' 

28  1 
»81 

'32 

40 
28 
78 

32 

256,900 
139,500 
384,150 

180.700  1 

10 
19 
49 

19 

10 
19 
51 

19 

36 
150 
398 

92 

214 

New  Jersey 

1,076 
3,306 

813 

Pennsylvania 

1 

Sonth  A  tlantic  division 

1 

1 

I>4aware  . 

6 
«18 

1 
8 

37 

6  1          27,000 

18          106,700 

1            29,000 

8            18,000 

35            76.400 

1    ...    ... 

4 

10 
1 
4 

19 

4 

10 

1 

4 

19 

28 
44 

3 

17 

95 

1A4 

Maryland , . 

1 

415 

nistrinl  nf  rnlfimhfA 

, 

, 

16 

VIrglniA      ,                                  .,        . 

i 

1 

218 

North  Central  division 

I 

1 

536 

..........j....... 

' 

Ohio 

17 
9 
5 

1 
3 
2 

'I 

32,600 
36.900 

1 

7 
5 
3 

7 
5 
3 

28 
40 
12 

110 

Indiana 

1 

* 

274 

Tllfnote 

4              2,700 
1                  500 
3             2,500 
1              1.200 

i 

1. !!!!!.!!! ..../,...... 

99 

MIrhlgiin 

' 

lowa.^l 

1 

3' 

1 

3 

1 

14 

1 

42 

Nehraska . . 

i 1 

10 

'l 

1  Includes  1  organization  in  Delaware  not  returned  separately. 


*  Includes  2  organizations  in  Pennsylvania  not  returned  separately. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  YEARLY  MEETINGS:  1906. 


TXABLT  MEBTINO. 


Total  for  denomination 

Baltimore 

Qeneeee 

Illinois 

Indiana 

New  York 

Ohio 

Philadelphia 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


218 


36 
9 
12 
14 
36 
10 
101 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBBBS. 


Number  |      ^  ^^ 

«l?fgSi'"     number 

zations    I    ronortfld 

reporting.,  r«PO"<«- 


218 


18.560 


Sex. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

210 

8.345 

9,778 

36 
9 
12 
14 
36 
10 
101 


2,821 

36 

1,325 

116 

8 

49 

963 

12 

484 

1.264 

14 

674 

2,190 

34 

939 

331 

10 

150 

10,875 

96 

4,824 

1,496 

37 

479 

690 

1,101 
181 

5,794 


PLACES  or  WOBSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Church 

HaUs. 

edifices. 

etc. 

214 

2 

36 

9 

10 

1 

13 

36 

10 

100 

1 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


214 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number     a^tt„„ 
reporting,  reported. 


214  !        66,290 


36 

36 

9 

9 

10 

10 

13 

13 

36 

36 

10 

10 

00 

100 

11,025 
2,450 
2,150 
3,095 
9,915 
4,800 

32,855 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  YEARLY  MEETINGS:  1906. 


TBABLY  MEETINO. 


Total  for  denomination 

Balthnore 

Genesee 

Illinois 

Indiana 

New  York 

Ohio 

Philadelphia 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


218 


VALUE  OF  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


36 

36 

9  , 

9 

12  ' 

10 

14 

14 

36 

36 

10 

10 

101 

98 

Value 
reported. 


213     $1,037,650 


172.850 

7,500 

8,200 

39,400 

262.400 

28.300 

519,000 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 

1 

PABSONAOES. 

1  Numlwr 
1  of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

1                                t 

Number     voi.ia«# 
oforganl-'    y^"«;L 
1   zations     P^SX 
reporting.    "POrt^J- 

1                I 

1 

' 

1                 I 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OBGANIZATIONS. 


Number    Number    Number 
ofoi^ani-  of  Sunday  of  officers 
zations      schools         and 
reporting,  reported,   teachers. 


116 


21 


8 
7 

12 
4 

64 


118 


21 


8 

f 

12 

4 

66 


r7l 


114 


34 
50 
49 
11 
513 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


5,944 


996 


226 

253 

300 

56 

4,113 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORTHODOX  CONSERVATIVE  FRIENDS  (WILBURITE). 


HISTORY. 

A  second  separation  an^ong  the  Orthodox  Friends 
occurred  under  the  leadership  of  John  Wilbur,  a  minister 
from  New  England  who  visited  Great  Britain  during  the 
years  1831-1833.  There  he  noticed  that  new  methods 
of  teaching  were  being  followed,  and  new  positions  were 
being  taken  in  regard  to  doctrine.  Soon  after,  a  lead- 
ing Friend  in  England,  Joseph  John  Gumey,  came  to 
America  and  set  forth  certain  positions  which  to  Wilbur 
and  his  friends  seemed  untenable.  There  was  a  sharp 
discussion  which  finally  resulted  in  the  setting  up  of 
what  was  known  as  a  Wilburite  Yearly  Meeting  in  New 
England  in  1845,  followed  by  similar  yearly  meetings 
in  Ohio  in  1854;  in  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Iowa  in  1877 
and  1879;  and  in  North  Carolina  in  1904.  The  special 
reasons  which  caused  the  withdrawal  of  Wilbur  and  his 
followers  were  an  apparent  abandonment  of  a  "  wait- 
ing'*  worship,  and  of  an  ''inspired  or  prophetic 
ministry,''  and  the  feeling  that  those  who  accepted  the 
ancient  Quaker  method  of  worship  must  either  sepa- 
rate or  abandon  their  convictions  on  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  worship  and  ministry  of  the  Friends. 

DOCTRINE   AND   POLITY. 

In  doctrine  they  hold  and  teach  that  as  ''Christ  died 
for  all  men,''  ''tasting  death  for  all  men,"  so  in  a  like 
universality,  Jesus  Christ  gives  a  manifestation  of  His 
Spirit  as  a  divine  light  in  all  men.  They  teach  that 
this  universal  gift  of  the  Spirit  finds  universal  expres- 
sion in  the  "moral  sense,"  or  "moral  law,"  written  in 
the  heart  or  conscience  of  each  man ;  that  in  all  the  ages 
during  which  there  was  no  Bible,  including  the  periods 
from  Adam  to  Noah,  and  from  the  deluge  to  Moses, 
and  among  all  peoples  since  the  time  of  Moses  who 
have  had  no  Bible,  this  inwritten  law  of  conscience 
has  been  the  medium  through  which  God  has  brought 
to  bear  the  moral  and  redemptive  agencies  of  salvation 
for  the  human  race.  They  assert,  moreover,  that  the 
doctrine  of  "Divine  Immanence"  as  an  "unexplained 
remainder  in  human  nature"  in  modem  intuitional 
philosophy  is  but  the  modem  scientific  expression  of 
their  doctrine  of    the  Universal  Light  in   all  men. 


BeUeving  that  nothing  material  ever  enters  the  spiritual 
world,  they  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  material  body.  On  almost  everything  else  they 
hold  and  teach  as  other  Orthodox  Friends.  In  gov- 
ernment and  worship  they  are  also  in  general  accord 
with,  that  body. 

They  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  in  favor  of  Bible 
schools,  preferring  the  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  family  either  morning  or  evening,  which  they 
consider  insures  sufficient  instruction  in  the  Scriptures. 

WORK. 

They  have  4  academies  with  150  students  and  6 
parochial  schools  with  50  pupils,  for  the  support  of 
which,  during  1906,  there  was  contributed  $1,000. 
They  have  no  home  or  foreign  missionary  enterprise, 
no  philanthropic  institutions,  and  no  young  people's 
societies. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  48 
organizations  in  6  yearly  meetings,  located  in  9 
states;  all  but  10  being  in  the  North  Central  division. 
Ohio  leads  with  16  organizations,  followed  by  Iowa 
with  11. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  3,880;  of 
these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  47  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
12,216,  and  church  property  valued  at  $93,500,  against 
which  there  appears  no  indebtedness.  There  are  7 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  33  officers  and  teachers 
and  205  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  47. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  4  organizations  and  449  members, 
but  an  increase  of  $26,500  in  the  value  of  church  propH 
erty. 


ORTHODOX  CONSERVATIVE  FRIENDS  (WILBURITE). 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8IATB. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

North  Carolina 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Western  division 

California 


ToUl 
number 
of  oi^^ani- 1 
lations.  I 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


48 


1 
1 
1 

6 


6 
38 


16 

7 
11 

4 

1 


48 


1 
1 
1 

6 


6 
38 


16 
7 

11 
4 

1 


Total 

number 

reported. 


3,880 


143 


55 
62 
26 

327 


327 
3,281 


1,220 
353 

1,087 
621 

129 


129 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


48 


1 
1 
1 

6 


oCX* 


Male. 


1,826 


66 


28 
23 
15 

159 


6 

159 

38 

1,549 

16 

542 

7 

153 

11 

523 

4 

331 

1 

52 

52 


Female. 


2,054 


77 


27 
39 
11 

168 


168 
1,732 


678 
200 
564 
290 

77 


77 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

47 

1 

47 

47 

12,216 

2 

1 

2 

2 

250 

1 

1 

i' 

1 

1 

1 
1 

125 
125 

6 

6 

6 

1,800 

6 
38 

6 

1             38 

6 
38 

1,800 
10,016 

16 
7 

11 
4 

1 

^            16 

7 

1             11 

4 

1 

1 

16 

7 
11 

4 

1 

4  456 

1,900 

2,750 

910 

150 

1 



1 

1 

150 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


ToUl 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

48 

i 

VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
1  reporting. 

1 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

47 

$93,500 

7 

7 

33 

205 

North  Atlantic  divi^on 

3  l|               2 

1 

4.000 

1 

1 

1 

15 

, 

Massachusetts 

1                  1 
1                  1 

2,000 

1 

1 

Rhode  Island 

2,000 

1 

Pennsylvania 

1 
6 

1 

1 

1 
5 

1 
5 

1 
26 

15 

Smith  Atlantic  divtelon 

A 

6,100 

150 

North  Carolina 

6;'          6 

38  l'             38 

1 

6.100 
76,400 

5 
1 

5 

1 

26 
6 

150 

Nortii  Central  division 

40 

Ohio 

16  |!             16 
7                  7 

11  j              11 
4  '                4 

1                   1 

35,900 
10,800 
14,700  1 
15,000 

7,000 

Indiana 

........ ....1 

1 

Iowa 

Kansas 

1 

1 

6 

40 

Western  division 

California 

1  1'                1 

7,000 

1 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  YEARLY  MEETINGS:  1906. 


YEARLY  MEETING. 


Total  for  denomination 

Iowa 

Kansas 

New  England 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Western 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


48 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


,  Number 
oforgani- 
I   zations 
reporting. 


48 


6 

,               6 

4 

4 

2 

2 

6 

6 

21 

21 

9 

9 

1 

Total 
number 
reported. 


3,880 


472 
621 
117 
327 
1,953 
390 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


48 


Sex. 


Male. 


1,826 


6 

219 

4 

331 

2 

51 

6 

159 

21 

897 

9 

169 

Female. 


2,a54 


253 
290 
66 
168 
1,056 
221 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


47 


Number 

1  of  church 

I  edifices 
Halls,  i  reported, 
etc. 


Seating  capacity  of 
churdi  edifioee. 


47 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


47 


1               6 



6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

1               2 

2 

2 

6 

6 

6 

1             20 

1 

20 

20 

9 

9 

9 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


12,216 

1,350 
910 
250 
1,800 
5,466 
2,440 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  YEARLY  MEETINGS:  1906. 


TEABLT  MEBUNO. 


Total  for  denomination 

Iowa 

Kansas 

New  England 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Western 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PEOPEETT. 


Total 

number 

oforgani-h  Number 

zations.  j  oforganl- 

I  zations 

I I  reporting. 


48 


47 


Value 
reported. 


103,500 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PEOPEETT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


PAESONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OEGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value  of    i  Number ,  Number 
paraonages    oforgani-  of  Sunday 
wSort^h  nations      schoob 
reported,    'reporting.!  reported. 


8,200 

15,000  II . 
4,000  iL 
6,100  ,|. 

47,700'  . 

12,500  |i. 


5 
1 


Number  '  vr,,„WB-. 
of  officers  j  Number 

Ushers. !  '«^*»'*«- 


5 
1 


33 


6 


26 
1 


205 


40 


150 
15 


FRIENDS  (PRIMITIVE). 


HISTORY. 

The  Primitive  Friends  withdrew  from  the  Wilburite 
body  because  of  the  failure  of  that  branch  to  bear, 
what  seemed  to  them,  practical  testimony  against  the 
modified  and  modernized  beUefs  and  practices  intro- 
duced into  the  Society  of  Friends  during  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their 
chief  interest  is  to  "maintain  the  ancient  testimonies 
of  the  society  '*  intact,  with  the  idea  of  bearing  witness 
to  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel  rather  than  of  propa- 
gating it. 

They  have  no  general  organization,  the  congrega- 
tions being  entirely  independent.  They  have  never 
adopted  the  term  **  Primitive,"  preferring  to  be  called 
simply  **  Friends,"  but  the  name  has  been  practically 
accepted  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  bodies. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the 


individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states  in 
the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table, 
the  denomination  has  8  organizations,  located  in  4 
states. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  171;  of 
these,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  4  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
800;  church  property  valued  at  $6,750,  against  which 
there  appears  no  indebtedness;  and  halls,  etc.,  used  for 
worship  by  4  organizations.  The  denomination  has 
no  Sunday  schools,  nor  does  it  provide  parsonages  for 
its  ministers,  who  are  not  regarded  as  a  specially 
ordained  class,  and  are  on  a  nonsalaried  basis. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  10. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  1  organization,  61  members,  and 
$9,950  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY, 

BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATK. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


8 


8 


1 
2 
2 
3 


C01I1IUNICANT8  OB  MEMBERS. 


Number 

ofonani- 

tations 

reporting. 


8 


8 


1 
2 
2 
3 


Total 

number 

reported. 


171 


171 


9 
11 
94 
57 


1 
2 
2 
3 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Hale. 

Female. 

8 

60 

102 

8               69  {           102 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


VALVE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

4 

4 

4 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


800 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


16,750 


GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT  BODIES. 
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GERMAN   EVANGELICAL   PROTESTANT   BODIES. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  two  bodies  included  under  this  head  represent 
the  denomination  reported  in  1890  as  the  German 
Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  and  are  as  follows: 

German  Evangelical  Proteetant  Ministers*  Association. 
German  Evangelical  Protestant  Ministers*  Conference. 

SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the 
returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  tables  which  follow.  These  bodies, 
taken  together,   have   66   organizations.    The   total 


number  of  communicants  or  membeiB,  as  reported  by 
65  organizations,  is  34,704;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the 
returns  for  61  organizations,  about  42  per  cent  are 
males  and  58  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  71  church  edi- 
fices; a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of  37,409,  as 
reported  by  63  organizations;  church  property  valued 
at  $2,556,550,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $161,650;  and  47  parsonages  valued  at 
$186,150.  The  Sunday  schools  reported  number  61, 
vdth  1,225  officers  and  teachers  and  11,362  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  2  bodies 
is  59. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

Total 
number 
of  min- 
isters.   , 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

DBMOMINAnOir. 

Nnmber 
oforgani- 

lations 
reporting. 

65 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capaci^ 
reported. 

German  Evan^cal  Protestant  bodies . . 

66 

34,704 

61 

12,830        17,724 

60 

66 

71 

63 

37,400 

German   Evangelical    Protestant  Ministers' 
Association 

44 

22 

44 

21 

23,518 
11,186 

43 

18 

9,284 
3,546 

12,934 
4,790 

43 
16 

44 

22 

49 
22 

43 

20 

25,179 

German    Evangelical    Protestant   Ministers' 
Conference. 

12,230 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


German  Evangelical  Protestant  bodies . . 

German  Evangelical  Protestant  Ministers' 
Association 

Gennan  Evangelical  Protestant  Ministers' 
Conference 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


66 


44 

22 


66 

$2,556,550 

38 

44 

22 

939,950 
1,616,600 

29 
9 

1161,650 


91,250 
70,400 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


47 


36 
11 


Value  of 
parsonages 
'  reported. 


1186,150 


138,750 
47,400 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


60 


41 
19 


Number  |  Number 
of  Simday  of  officers 


schools 
reported. 


and 
teachers. 


61 


1,225 


42 
19 


834 
391 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


11,362 


8,211 
3,151 


GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT  MINISTERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


HISTORY. 

A  number  of  independent  German  congregations  of 
liberal  faith;  located  mainly  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois,  imited  in  1885  in  an  association  called  the 
German  Evangelical  Protestant  Ministers'  Association 
(Predigerverein).  The  immediate  object  was  to 
bring  the  ministers  together  in  a  social  way,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  encourage  and  assist  one  another  in 
the  discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties.  They  had  not 
been  members  of  any  synods,  but  were  independent  of 
all  organizations,  as  were  the  churches  they  served. 


One  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  the  associa- 
tion has  had  to  meet  in  later  years  is  the  general  de- 
mand for  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  church 
services.  As  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  satisfy 
this  demand,  several  of  the  larger  congregations  were 
compelled  to  fill  their  pulpits  with  preachers  belonging 
to  what  are  known  as  the  ''Orthodox  synods." 

Their  doctrinal  basis  is  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  con- 
tained in  the  Gospels,  interpreted  liberally  as  in  the 
Unitarian  Church. 

There  is  no  ecclesiastical  organization,  the  churches 
being  absolutely  inde]>endent,  even  the  association  of 
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ministers  having  no  authority  over  the  churches, 
though  it  furnishes  a  basis  of  association. 

There  is  an  annual  conference  of  the  ministers,  in 
which  the  laity  have  no  part,  and  which  exercises  no 
authority  over  the  churches. 

The  body  has  no  organized  missions,  but  its  churches 
individually  have  at  all  times  been  liberal  supporters 
of  religious  movements  and  charitable  institutions. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  44  oi^anizations,  located 
in  9  states.  Of  these,  30  are  in  the  North  Central  di-. 
vision,  Ohio  leading  with  17. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  23,518;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for 


all  but  1  organization,  about  42  per  cent  are  males  and 
58  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  49  church  edifices ;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  25,179;  church  property  valued 
at  $939,950,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $91,250;  and  36  parsonages  valued  at  $138,750. 
There  are  42  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  834  officers 
and  teachers  and  8,211  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  43. 

This  body  was  reported  in  1890  imder  the  name  of 
the  ''German  EvangeUcal  Protestant  Church."  As 
compared  with  the  1890  report,  these  figures  show  a 
decrease  of  8  organizations,  12,638  communicants  or 
members,  and  $247,500  in  the  value  of  church  prop- 
erty. This  decrease  is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  the 
withdrawal  of  several  churches  in  1895  to  form  the 
*' German  Evangelical  Protestant  Ministers'  Confer- 


ence. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

West  Virginia 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


44 


9 


9 
2 


1 
1 

30 


17 
7 
3 
1 
2 


COMICUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


44 


9 


Total 

number 

reported. 


9 
2 


1 
1 

30 


17 
7 
3 
1 
2 


23,518 


6,267 


5,267 
1,369 


970 
399 

15,637 


Sex. 


Number  > 

of  organi- , 

zations 

reporting.' 


Male. 


43  I       9,284 


9 


2,181 


9 
2 


2,181 
555 


401  I 
154 


29  '       6,008 


n,850 

2,256 

1,430 

21 

80 

1,245 


16! 

3  { 

1  1 
2 ; 


4,358 

1,038 

569 

9 

34 

540 


Female. 


12,934 


3,086 


3,086 
814 


669 
245 

8,329 


6,192 

1,218 

861 

12 

46 

705 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


44 


9 
2 


1 
1 

30 


1,245 


540 


r05 


17 
7 
3 
1 
2 

3 

3 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


49 


11 


11 
2 


1 
1 

33 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


43 


Seating 
capad^ 
reported. 


25,179 


8 


8 
2 


1 

1 

30 


18 
8 
4 
1 
2 


17 
7 
3 
1 
2 


4,300 


4,300 

1,380 


780 
600 

17,599 


11,835 

3,909 

1,600 

75 

280 

1,900 


1,900 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination . 

North  Atlantic  division 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  division 


Maryland 

West  Virginia. 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana. . 
Illinois.. 
Michigan. 
Iowa 


Soath  Central  division. 
Kentucky 


VALUE  or  cmntcH 

PROPERTY. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Number 

oforgani- 

xations 

reporting. 


'1 
44  '     44 

9  '       9 

,1 

9|      9 

2|!      2 

1'      1 

30  >     30 

17 
7 
3 
1 
2 


17 
7 
3 
1 
2 


Value 
reported. 


$939,950 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

oforvani- 

xations 

reporting. 


29  I 

V 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


173, 100       5 

173,100 
30,000 

5 
2 

20,000 
10,000 

687,850 

1 

i      1 

;     21 

191,250 

17,500 

17,500 

6,400 


604,000 

63,750 

14.500 

900 

4,700 

49,000 

49,000 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


36 


9 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


1138,750 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 

ofomtni- 

cations 

reporting. 


Number    Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools        and 
reported,  teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


1,400 


3,000 
82,550 


41       42  * 

9      9  ; 

9 
2 

9 
2 

1 
1 

27 

1 

1 

28, 

68,200 
7,700 
6,000 


650 
10,300 


10,300 


834 

8,211 

231 

1,948 

17 
6 
3 


2  I 

I 
3 


231 
44 


22 
22 

513 


411 
52 
40 


10 
46 


46 


1,948 
506 


316 

190 

5,188 


4,260 
477 
414 


37 
560 


569 


GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT  MINISTERS'  CONFERENCE. 


HISTORY. 

This  organization  was  formed  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  the  year  1895,  by  members  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Protestant  Ministers*  Association  who  were 
prompted  to  withdraw  from  that  organization  on 
account  of  serious  differences  arising  in  regard  to 
polity. 

Accepting  as  the  foundation  and  rule  of  faith  and 
life,  nothing  but  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  con- 
ference exercises  no  compulsion  in  matters  of  faith  and 
conscience,  and  permits  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
gospel,  considering  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  only  infalli- 
ble teacher  and  guide  to  truth. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  fervent  Chris- 
tianity, encouraging  and  stimulating  the  scientific 
religious  culture  of  its  members  and  a  sincere  fraternal 
spirit,  and  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  its  con- 
gregations free  from  the  influence  of  any  ecclesiastical 
synod,  the  conference  arranges  union  services  which 
the  congregations  are  invited  to  attend.  In  these 
meetings  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  conference  are 
promulgated  and  promoted,  and  its  members  are 
urged  to  work  zealously  in  their  congregations  for  the 
advancement  and  recognition  of  genuine  Protestant 
freedom  in  matters  pertaining  to  faith  and  conscience. 

Sunday  schools,  Simday  school  teachers'  societies. 


and  young  people's  societies  are  maintained,  in  which 
the  ministers  take  an  active  part.  There  is  also  gen- 
eral benevolence,  though  the  churches  as  such  con- 
duct no  specific  missionary  enterprise. 

•     STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  22  organizations  located 
in  7  states.  Of  these,  16  are  in  the  North  Central  divi- 
sion, Ohio  leading  with  9. 

The  total  number  of  conmiunicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  11,186;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for 
18  organizations,  about  43  per  cent  are  males  and  57 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  22  church  edifices;  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  church  edifices  of  12,230;  church  property 
valued  at  $1,616,600,  against  which  there  appears  aa 
indebtedness  of  $70,400;  and  11  parsonages  valued  at 
$47,400.  There  are  19  Sunday  schools  reported,  with 
391  officers  and  teachers  and  3,151  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  16. 

This  body  was  not  reported  separately  in  1890. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB 

MBMBEBS. 

1 

1                              PLACES  OF  WORflHTP. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
jreporting. 

1 

Total 
1    number 
1  reported. 

1 

1 

Sex. 

1 

'       Number  of 
organizations 
reporting— 

1 

Number 

of  church 

edlftoes 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

1 

1  Church 

j  edifices. 

1 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

22 

21 

1 

11,186 

18 

3,546 

4,790 

22 

22. 

• 

20 

12.230 

Nnrth  All^nUo  division .    . . 

2 

2 

2,150 

1 

525 

775 

2 

2 

2 

2,400 

Pennsyl vftiiiii      , , , . . 

2 
16  1 

2 
15 

2,150                 1 

525 
2,086 

775 
2,747 

2 
r           16 

2 
16 

2 
14 

2,400 
8,010 

North  Central  division 

6,833 

13 

Ohio 

9  , 
3  1 
2 
2 

3 

:     t 

1 

3 

1 

3,746 

877 

1,200 

1,510 

1,568 

8 
3 

1,202 
134 

1,654 
243 

9 
3 
2 
2 

3 

9 
3 
2 
2 

3 

9 
3 

4.660 

Indiana 

1,300 

Illinois 

Missouri 

2 
3 

660 
710 

850 
858 

2 
3 

2,050 
830 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

3 

1 

3 

:     » 

1,568 
635 

3 
1 

710 
225 

858 
410 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 
1 

820 

Western  division 

1,000 

Califbmia 

1 

1 

1 

635 

1 

225 

410 

'               1 

1 

1 

1 

1,000 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


VALX7B  OF  CHUBCH 
PBOPEETY. 


I  Number  i 
ofoigani-i     Value 
I  zatlons  I  reported, 
reporting. 


Total  for  denomination. 

North  Atlantic  division 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 


22 


22     11,616,600 


DEBT  ON  CHTJBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


PAB80NA0ES. 


2  t    1,180,000 


Ohio.... 
Indiana. 
lUinois.. 
Missouri. 


2 
16 


2 
16 


1,180,000 
315,000 


South  Central  division. 

Kentucky 

Western  division 

California 


9 
3 

2 
2 


9 
3 
2 
2 


182,500 
16,500 
21,000 
95,000 

26,600 


3 

1 
3| 

26,600 

1 

1 

1 

' 

95,000 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


9 
1 
1 
5 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$70,400 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


11 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$47,400 


4 

1 


49,800 


49,800 
14,800 


14,400 
400 


2,600 


95,000 


2 
1 
1 


2,600 
3,200 


3,200 


4,800 


9 


4,800 
39,000 


2 
1 


28,000 


SUNDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHX7ECH  OBOANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 


zations 
reporting. 


19 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

rei>orted. 


19 


2 
13 


2 
13 


8 
3 


11,000 
3,600 


2 
3 


8 
3 


2 
3 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


391 


81 


81 
229 


168 
12 


49 
56 


3,600 


3 
1 


3 
1 


56 
25 


25 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


3,151 


530 


530 
1,997 


1,356 
97 


544 
869 


869 
255 
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GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  SYNOD  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

The  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America 
traces  its  origin  to  6  ministers  of  the  State  Church  of 
Prussia,  representing  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches,  who  met  and  organized  a  synod  at 
Gravois  Settlement,  Mo.,  in  1840.  Four  of  these  were 
missionaries— 2  sent  by  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society 
and  2  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  Basel;  while  2  were 
independent — 1  coming  from  Bremen  and  1  from^trass- 
burg.  During  subsequent  years  several  similar  or- 
ganizations were  effected,  including  the  United  Evan- 
gelical Synod  of  North  America,  the  German  Evangel- 
ical Society  of  Ohio,  the  United  Evangelical  Society 
of  the  East,  and  others;  and  in  1872  these  organiza- 


tions, holding,  as  they  did,  the  same  doctrines  and  gov- 
erned by  the  same  ecclesiastical  principles,  united  in 
the  present  organization,  known  as  the  "  German  Evan- 
geUcal  Synod  of  North  America/' 

DOCTRINE    AND   POLITT. 

The  synod  accepts  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  and  as  correct  interpretations  of  it  uses 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  Luther's  Catechism,  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  Wherever  these  symbols  do 
not  agree,  the  synod  allows  liberty  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture  passages  in  question. 

The  church  is  divided  into  districts,  18  in  number, 
which  correspond  closely  to  the  synods  of  the  Luther- 
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an  churches,  and  there  is  a  general  conference  meet- 
ing once  every  four  years,  which  represents  the  whole 
church.  This  conference  is  composed  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  districts,  clerical  delegates  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  for  every  12  ministers,  and  lay  delegates 
in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  12  churches.  The 
local  church  organization  corresponds  to  that  in  the 
Lutheran  churches. 

WORK. 

The  general  activities  of  the  churches  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  synod  through  central  and  dis- 
trict boards. 

The  boards  for  home  missions  seek  to  gather  into 
the  synod  those  congregations  which  naturally  belong 
to  it,  organizing  them  and  supplying  them  with 
preachers  and  with  the  sacraments.  In  this  work  83 
evangelists  were  employed  in  1906,  and  103  mission 
charges  were  supported,  the  contributions  for  the 
work  aggregating  $27,000. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  synod  is  under 
the  care  of  a  foreign  mission  board,  and  services  are 
conducted  in  East  India,  in  the  Hindi  language.  The 
report  for  1906  shows  4  stations  occupied  by  12  Ameri- 
can missionaries  and  154  natinie  helpers.  There  were 
4  churches  with  1,814  members;  39  schools  with  1,601 
pupils;  5  hospitals  and  dispensaries  treating  12,000 
patients;  5  orphanages  with  352  orphans;  and  1  leper 
asylum  with  407  inmates.  The  total  value  of  property 
under  the  care  of  the  mission  board  is  estimated  at 
$50,000,  and  the  amount  contributed  for  the  work 
during  the  year  was  $29,067. 

The  educational  work  of  the  synod  was  represented 
in  1906  by  2  colleges — one  a  preparatory  school  for 
theological  students  and  training  school  for  parochial 
school  teachers,  at  Elmhurst,  111.,  the  other  a  theo- 
logical seminary  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  reporting  together 
183  students;  264  parochial  schools  with  6,729  pupils; 
332  vacation  schools,  conducted  during  the  vacation 
of  the  pubUc  schools,  with  9,972  pupils;  and  238  Sat- 
urday schools  with  7,860  pupils.  The  total  amount 
contributed  for  educational  purposes  during  the  year 
was  $44,457;  the  value  of  property  is  given  as 
$390,000;  and  the  amount  of  endowment,  $19,850. 

There  are  8  philanthropic  institutions:  3  hospitals 
or  deaconess  homes;  2  homes  for  aged  people  and 
orphans;  2  distinctively  orphan  homes;  and  1  asylum 
for    epileptics    and    feeble-minded.    Together    they 


acconmiodate  2,036  inmates.  The  entire  value  of 
property  is  estimated  at  $530,500,  and  the  amount 
contributed  toward  the  institutions  during  1906  was 
$101,870. 

The  Sunday  schools,  during  1906,  contributed 
$60,607  for  their  own  support,  $8,113  for  missions,  and 
$7,995  for  other  benevolent  purposes. 

The  various  societies  of  young  people  are  combined 
in  a  Young  People's  Union,  representing  456  young 
people's  societies  with  23,467  members;  74  young 
women's  societies  with  3,150  members;  and  19  young 
men's  societies  with  619  members,  making  a  total  of 
549  societies  with  27,236  members.  In  1906  the  Union 
raised  $2,500  toward  the  erection  and  completion  of  a 
inission  church  in  Reypore,  India,  and  $1,000  to  build 
an  Evangelical  church  in  Ogden,  Utah.  The  amount 
raised  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  societies 
is  estimated  at  $4,500. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  1,205  organizations  in  18  districts,  located  in 
29  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these, 
more  than  three-fourths  are  in  the  North  Central  divi- 
sion, Illinois  leading  with  219. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
293,137;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  1,072 
organizations,  about  45  per  cent  are  males  and  55  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  1,258  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  380,465,  as  reported  by  1,131  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $9,376,402,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,161,776; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  42  organizations;  and 
774  parsonages  valued  at  $1,717,345.  The  Sunday 
schools,,  as  reported  by  1,086  organizations,  number 
1,111,  with  12,079  officers  and  teachers  and  116,106 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  972. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  335  organizations,  105,705  com- 
municants, and  $4,761,912  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total    : 
number  1 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MBMBEBS. 

PLACKS  OF  WOBflHTP. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female,    i 

t 

138, 434 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
ci4>acity 
reported. 

Totftl  for  d^nom'nfttio" ,                        ,            ' 

1,205 

1,198 

293, 137 

1,072 

111,681 

1, 136  '         42 

1,258 

1,131 

380,465 

1 

North  Atlantic  division 

89 

89 

35,359 

72 

10,890 

14,698 

88  1            1 

99 

88 

39,205 

*'^  1                1 

New  York. 

64 

7 

18 

22 

64 

7 
18 

22 

26,183 
2,305 
6,871 

9,582 

49 

7 

16 

17 

7,113 

898 

2,879 

2,943 

9,584 
1,407 
3,707 

4,179 

63  1            1 

il :::::::: 

21    

73 

7 

19 

24 

63 

7 

18 

21 

28,535 

New  Jersey 

2,700 

PApngyivanift 

7,970 

South  Atlantic  division 

9,800 

Marylftnd 

17 
1 
1 
2 

1 

976 

17 

1 
1 
2 

1 

969 

8,384 

350 

564 

95 

189 

220,090 

12 
1 
1 
2 

1 

873 

2,402 

125 

275 

50 

91 

89,088 

3,522  1 
225 

289  1 
45  1 
98, 

108,764  ' 

16 

1 
1 
2 

1 

932 

28 

19 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1,034 

16 
1 
1 
2 
1 

928 

7,700 

Dis6ict  of  Columbia 

650 

Virginia 

600 

West  Virginia 

450 

Georgia 

400 

North  Central  division 

303,190 

Ohio 

110 

91 
219  1 

68 

99 

69 

81 

162 

8 

6 

28 

35 

95 

108 
90 

219 
68 
97 
67 
81 

162 

8 

6 

28 

35 

95 

35,138 
21,624 
59,973 
20,436 
19,861 

9,183 
11,681 
32,715 

1,665 
325 

3,882 

3,617 

25,877 

88 
81 

191 
65 
82 
64 
78 

150 

8 

6 

26 

34 

87 

13,017 
8,892 

23,609 
8,175 
7,970 
4,062 
5,246 

13,773 

767 

171 

1,761 

1,645 

7,827 

16, 775 
10,436 
30,041 
10,271 
9,133 
4,664 
5,865  1 
16,957  1 
888 
154 
1,782  1 
1,798 

9,497  I 

109 
90 

212 
65 
96 
61 
76 

155 
8 
4 

*  28 

•  30 

80 

1 

2 

2 
2 
5 
5 
4 

2* 

2 
3 

10 

121 
99 

246 
76 

100 
63 
81 

177 

11 

4 

26 

30 

85 

109 
89 

210 
65 
95 
61 
76 

155 

8 

4 

26 

30 

79 

47,  SOS 

Indiana ,               ,  , 

31,996 

Illinois 

70,777 

Michigan 

26,860 

Wisconsin 

28,22a 

Minnesota 

15,030 

Iowa 

20,700 

Missouri 

45,29t5 

North  Dakota 

2,475 

South  Dakota 

790 

Nebraska 

5,93& 

Kansas 

7,590 

South  Central  division 

24,520 

Kentucky 

'I 

4 

3 

17 
50 

23 

19 

2 

4 

3 

17 

50 

23 

12,189 
710 

4,353 
250 
630 

7,745 

2,229 

17 

2 

2 

3 

16 

48 

23 

2,607 
310 

1,125 

•    115 
313 

3,357 

933 

3,582  ' 
400  1 

1,308  , 
135 
282  ' 

3,790  1 

1,296 

16 
2 
4 

3 
10 
45 

15 

2 

3' 

5 

.      3 

18 

5 
4 

10 
46 

16 

16 

2 

4 

3 

10 

44 

16 

9,200 

Alabama 

900 

Louisiana 

2,700 

Arkansas 

77S 

Oklahoma* 

1,470 

Texas 

9,475 

Western  division 

3.750 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

1 

t 

14 

1 

6 

2 

14 

125 

833 

50 

1,221 

1 

6 

2 

14 

42 
318 

34 
539 

83, 
615  ' 

16  1 
682 

1 
4 

i' 

1 
5 

1 

4 

250 
1,000 

Utah 

Ctdifomia, 

10 

2 

10 

10 

2,500 

Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  SYNOD. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


I    Total 
number 

I  oforgani- 
satioDS. 


Total  for  denomination. 
North  Atlantic  division 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Booth  Atlantic  division . 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

WestViiKinia 

Georgia. , 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Ind'ft'^a 

lUinois 

Michigan , 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota. 
South  DakoU. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Sooth  Central  division. 


Kentucky.. 
Alabcuna... 
Louisiana.. 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma!. 
Texas 


Western  division 


Wyoming . 
Colorado . 

Utah , 

California 


1,20& 


89 


64 

7 
18 


1 

6 

2 

14 


VALUB  OF  CHUSCH 
ntOPKRTT. 


Number  i 
of  organi-       Value 
sations      reported, 
reporting. 


110 
91 

219 
68 
99 
60 
81 

162 

8 

6 

28 

35 

95 


19 
2 
4 

3 
17 
50 

23 


1,137     19,376,402 


88  I  1, 465, 174 


63 

7 

18 


22 

21 

17 

16 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

976  1 

929 

1,077,600 
108,674 
278,900 

456,900 

353,600 

53,000 

40,000 

2,300 

8,000 

6,582,018 


107 
90 

211 
65 
95 
61 
76 

156 

8 

4 

26 

30 

81 


16 
2 
4 
3 

11 
45 

18 


1 
5 


12 


1,210, 

681, 

1,656, 

649, 

523, 

193, 

331, 

1.122, 

32, 

6, 

90, 

84, 


100 
678 
055 
400 
600 
230 
980 
675 
150 
450 
350 
350 


764,310 


402,000 
16,000 

150,500 

8,650 

12,610 

174,550 

108,000 


5,000 
18,700 


DBBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


398 


84,300 


44 


30 
4 

10 

10 


oto^i      Valoeof 


Amount 
of  debt 


$1, 161, 776 


258,248 


183,728 
25,220 
49,300 

29,150 


8 
1 


27,850 
1,000 


1 
304 


300 
727,768 


27 

26 

57 

30 

42 

14 

26 

62 

3 

2 

8 

7 

31 


115,050 

34,732 

150,981. 

100,200 

87,645 

9,300 

19,440 

195, 757 

2,950 

1,350 

5.295 

4,168 

124,210 


9 
1 
2 
2 
5 
12 

9 


78,100 
2,000 

22,500 
1,440 
1,945 

18,225 

22,400 


4,400 


18,000 


15 


13 
1 


1 
661 


66 
68 

165 
44 
60 
33 
60 

112 

4 

2 

22 

25 

48 


12 
1 
4 
2 
4 

25 


4 


77,900 


69,400 
5,500 


3,000 
1,343,005 


109, 675 
123,050 
370,650 

83,900 
125,020 

54,200 

101,350 

236,100 

6,750 

2,000 

34,500 

35,900 

113.900 


66,000 
1,100 

19,000 
3,500 
1,450 

22,850 

16,900 


3,600 


13,300 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


774 

$1,717,345 

43 

165,550 

27 

3 

13 

108,650 
12,500 
44,400 

Number    Number  |  Number 
oforgani-  of  Sunday  of  officers 


sations 
reporting 


schools 
reported. 


1,086 

1,111 

80 

85 

56 

7 

17 

21 

61 

7 

17 

22 

17 
1 
1 
1 
1 

885 


105 
84 

204 
62 
94 
52 
76 

144 

6 

5 

23 

31 

80 


17 

2 

4 

2 

12 

43 

20 


1 

6 

1 

12 


18 
1 
1 
1 
1 

899 


109 
84 

207 
62 
95 
52 
75 

150 

6 

5 

23 

31 

85 


1 

6 

1 

12 


and 
teachers. 


17  ' 

2 

6 

2 
12 
46 

20 


12,079 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


1,548 


1,094 
128 
326 

398 


334 
20 
22 
14 

8 

9,211 


1,597 
940 

2,660 
685 
782 
252 
579 

1.347 

37 

5 

154 

164 

803 


364 
18 

174 
16 
48 

183 

119 


3 

38 

2 

76 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


116,106 


15,640 


10,974 
1,556 
3,119 

4,177 


3,669 

160 

178 

100 

70 

86,182 


16, 175 
8,728 

24,046 
6,917 
7,662 
2,319 
4,235 

13,007 

358 

84 

1,389 

1,272 

8,863 


3,957 
265 

2,161 

90 

311 

2,069 

1.246 


67 
387 

20 
771 


DISTRICT. 


Total  for  denomination 

Atlantfcj 

GokMiulo  Mission 

yndiann 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  York 

North  Illinois 

Ohio 

Pacific 

Pennsylvania 

South  UUnoIs 

Texas 

WestMlssouil 

WIsooDsin 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


1,205 


48 

8 

107 

88 

54 

91 
83 
119 
27 
55 

123 
76 
14 
21 

99 

50 

42 

100 


Number 

oforeani- 

satfons 

reporting. 


Sex. 


1,198 


48 

8 

105 

88 

54 

91 
81 
119 
27 
65 

123 
75 
14 
21 

99 
60 
42 
98 


Total       

numt>er 

reported.  .  Number 
ofommi- 
I  sations 
iieporting. 


293,137 


16,928 

983 

35,878 

12,874 

4,318 

26,675 
11,163 
26,297 
3.836 
25,412 

37,679 

25,070 

1,221 

4,639 

26,718 
7,745 
6,745 

19,956 


40 
8 
90 
85 
61 

86 
78 
113 
25 
42 

112 
64 
14 
17 

80 
48 
36 
83 


Male. 


1,072  i    111,681 


5,760 

382 

11,660 

6,808 

1,995 

10,760 
6,000 

11,272 
1,736 
6,995 

15,281 

9,513 

639 

1,975 

9,448 
3,357 
2,210 
8,000 


Female. 


138,434 


8,168 

601 

16,291 

6,496 

2,114 

13,106 
5,706 

13,788 
1,761 
9,421 

20,267 

11,874 

682 

2,227 

11,168 
3,790 
2,787 
9,198 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


Number 

1  of  church 

I  edifices 
Halls,  Imported, 
etc. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


1,258 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1,131 


61 

46 

4 

4 

113 

102 

89 

83 

43 

42 

Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 


100 

88 

78 

73 

131 

116 

26 

25 

64 

66 

131 

114 

86 

75 

10 

10 

21 

21 

120 

99 

46 

44 

46 

38 

101 

96 

380,466 


18,600 

1,175 

44,901 

23,366 

9,286 

36.070 
18,295 
34,646 
5,785 
27,086 

39,630 

31,666 

2.600 

7,345 

32,767 

9,475 

10.060 

28,828 
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SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


DISTBICT. 


Total  for  denomination , 


Atlantic 

Colorado  Mission . 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri... 
Nebraska . 
New  York. 


North  Illinois. 

Ohio 

Pacific 

Pennsylvania. 


South  Illinois . 

Texas 

West  Missouri. 
Wisconsin 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCB 
PBOPKBTY. 


DBBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


1,205 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


1,137  I  19,376,402 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

308 

$1,161,776 

48 

8 

107 

88 

54 

91 
83 
110 
27   I 
55 

123 
76 
14 
21 

99 

50 

42 

100 


46 

798,774 

5 

23,300 

102 

1,349,768  i 

83 

359,180! 

43 

98,960  1 

88 

801,610 

73 

231,830  , 

'           116 

921,375  1 

1             25 

88,750 

65 

1,007,500 

i           116 

1,160,965  • 

75 

743,700  1 

i             12 

84,300  , 

!             20 

1 

159,100 

{     •       96 

649,670  1 

|l             45 

174,550 

39 

191,450 

96 

ll 

631,600 

23 
3 
35 
28 
13 

40 
19 
51 

7 

38 

19 

6 

5 

21 
12 
11 
42 


109.670 
4,400 

163,792 

20,440 

6,188 

f06,640 

13,600 

177,410 

5,220 

139,228 

128,541 
60,850 
18,000 
38,200 

47,640 
18,225 
16,067 
87,645 


PAB80NA0B8. 


Numbtf 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


774 


26 
2 
78 
64 
31 

61 
30 
86 
21 
26 

88 

46 

4 

11 

81 
25 
25 
60 


Value  of 

parsonagee 

reported. 


$1,717,346 


114,300 

3,200 

197,060 

118,560 

38,350 

117,500 
62,950 

186,450 
33,900 

106,150 

233,660 

118,975 

13,300 

31,700 

147,200 
22,850 
47,350 

126,020 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBQANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1,066 


46 
7 

97 
81 
46 

86 
63 
106 
22 
48 

112 
72 
12 
21 

94 
43 
35 
95 


Number 
of  Sunday 

schools 
reported. 


1,111 


49 
7 

97 
81 
46 

86 
63 
114 
22 
61 

114 
75 
12 
22 

97 
46 
35 
96 


Number  I 
of  officers 
and     I 
teachers.  I 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


12,079  I      116,106 


824 

42 

1,380 

660 

216 

949 
294 

1,026 
151 

1,000 

1,754 

1,116 

76 

269 

1,064 
183 
303 
783 


8,666 

444 

14,268 

4,604 

1,636 

9,100 
2,761 
10,380 
1,367 
9,808 

16,456 

11,336 

VI 

2,639 

9,904 
2,060 
2,327 
7,682 


INDEPENDENT  CHURCHES. 


HISTORY. 


Under  this  head  are  presented  those  single  churches 
which  are  not  identified  with  any  ecclesiastical  body 
and  have  not  even  such  affiliation  with  other  churches 
as  would  entitle  them  to  inclusion  under  a  special 
name.  Any  general  classification  is  impracticable,  but 
certain  distinct  types  appear. 

There  are,  first,  those  churches  which  call  themselves 
independent  or  unassociated  churches,  and  which,  for 
the  most  part,  were  originally  missions  or  Sunday 
schools  established  in  newly  settled  or  outlying  dis- 
tricts by  Christian  workers  representing  different  de- 
nominations. Not  infrequently  such  organizations 
have  ultimately  become  identified  with  some  denomi- 
nation, but  wherever  that  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
pUshed,  they  are  included  under  this  head. 

The  second  class  embraces  churches  which  use  a 
denominational  name,  but  decline  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection with  any  denominational  body.  Among  them 
are  Baptist,  Congregational,  Lutheran,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Reformed,  and  other  churches  which  are 
not  reported  by  the  statisticians  of  those  denomina- 
tions, and  which  decline  to  be  included  in  their  lists. 
In  some  cases  efforts  have  been  made  to  combine 
certain  of  these  churches  in  associations,  but  as  yet 
without  success. 

The  third  class  represents  union  churches,  in  which 
members  of  two  or  more  denominations  unite  in  church 
services,  and  have  a  church  organization,  but  refuse  to 
be  identified  with  any  one  of  the  regular  religious 
bodies. 

The  fourth  class  includes  a  large  number  of  churches 
generally  designated  as  '* Holiness  churches."     They 


represent  a  definite  movement  in  church  life,  but  have 
no  denominational  organization,  although  their  minis- 
ters are  frequently  members  of  ministerial  associations. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  de- 
veloped, in  various  parts  of  the  country,  a  conviction 
that  the  denominational  churches  were  not  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  sanctification  to  the  degree  that  was 
needed.  Efforts  to  secure  such  preaching  within  de- 
nominational lines  met  with  little  encouragement,  often 
with  positive  refusal,  and  sometimes  with  exconmiuni- 
cation.  The  result  was  that  in  some  cases  entire 
churches  withdrew  from  their  ecclesiastical  relations; 
but  in  most  instances  individual  church  members 
joined  together  in  services,  and  either  directly  organ- 
ized as  churches  or  gradually  developed  into  such.  In 
the  Northern  states  they  usually  gathered  in  rather 
loose  associations,  which  developed  sometimes  into 
denominations — as  the  Apostolic  Holiness  Union  and 
the  Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Nazarene;  but  often 
continued  as  mere  associations  of  ministers.  In  the 
Southern  states  they  generally  remained  entirely  in- 
dependent churches. 

An  indication  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of 
these  Holiness  churches  is  foxmd  in  the  great  variety  of 
names  chosen,  such  as  Church  of  God,  Holiness  Church, 
Holiness  Church  of  God,  Church  of  the  Living  God, 
Apostolic  Holiness,  Sanctified  Church,  Holiness  Metho- 
dist, Puritan  Methodist,  Fire  Baptized  Holiness, 
Church  of  the  First  Bom,  True  Followers  Church, 
True  Life  Church,  and  so  on  through  a  long  list.  In 
some  cases  churches  using  the  same  name  have  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  what  was  practically  a  denomina- 
tion.    Further  inquiry,  however,  has  developed  the 
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fact  that  the  use  of  the  same  name  was  accidental 
rather  than  intentional;  and  their  distinctively  inde- 
pendent character  remains  intact. 

Many  of  them,  although  preserving  ecclesiastical 
independence,  have  affiliated  in  missionary  or  evan- 
gelistic work.  To  this  class  belong  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance  churches.  In  1882  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Simpson,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  organized  the  Gos- 
pel Tabernacle  Church  in  New  York  city,  on  the  gen- 
eral doctrinal  basis  of  the  Holiness  churches.  Being 
especially  interested  in  missionary  work,  he  formed  in 
1887,  at  Old  Orchard,  Me.,  the  Christian  AUiance  and 
the  International  Missionary  Alliance,  ^^for  the  purpose 
of  imiting,  in  a  purely  fraternal  alliance,  members  of 
evangelical  churches  who  beUeve  in  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
Saviour,  Sanctifier,  Healer,  and  Coming  Lord,  and  also 
of  uniting  their  efforts  in  the  special  aggressive  work  of 
world-wide  evangelism."  These  two  societies  were 
combined  in  1897  in  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alli- 
ance. As  the  work  of  the  missionary  society  devel- 
oped, branches  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  In  not  a  few  cases  these  branches  became 
local  churches,  sometimes  using  the  name  of  the  mis- 
sionary society,  but  invariably  declining  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  denomination,  or  even  as  an  association  of 
churches. 

DOCTRINE. 

• 

The  Independent  churches  vary  in  doctrinal  belief, 
although,  in  general,  they  are  distinctly  conservative, 
and  hold  to  the  more  rigid  forms  of  theological  state- 
ment. A  few,  however,  are  liberal,  and  emphasize 
the  protest  against  creed  subscription.  In  the  Holiness 
churches  the  essential  feature  is  what  is  known  among 
them  as  the  '^Fourfold  Gospel,''  namely,  '* regeneration 
for  the  sinner;  sanctification  as  a  second  work  of  grace 
for  the  beUever;  the  healing  of  the  bodies  of  believers 
in  answer  to  prayer;  and  the  premillennial  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  King  of  this  earth."  Another  term 
frequently  used,  with  essentially  the  same  meaning,  is 
the  ''Full  Gospel.''  The  special  point  emphasized  is 
that  of  sanctification,  which,  in  their  view,  corre- 
sponds to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  received 
by  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Other  mat- 
ters, such  as  the  doctrines  of  apostasy,  predestination, 
final  perseverance,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  baptism, 
are  usually  regarded  as  nonessentials,  and  are  seldom 
subjects  of  controversy. 

POLITY. 

The  organization  of  all  these  churches  is  simple. 
The  congregation  elects  its  office  bearers,  including 
the  minister.  Ordination  to  the  ministry  is  not 
required,  although  many  of  the  ministers  have  re- 
ceived ordination  either  in  a  regular  denomination 
or  by  the  churches  which  they  serve.  Ministers  hav- 
ing a  regular  denominational  standing  are  sometimes 


called  in  to  conduct  services,  though  this  occurs  less 
often  in  the  Holiness  churches  than  in  the  miscellane- 
ous independent  churches.  In  some  cases  the  condi- 
tions of  church  membership  are  very  strict;  in  others, 
they  are  very  Uberal,  on  the  principle  that,  as  in  New 
Testament  times  no  man  or  woman  ever  ''joined  the 
church"  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  used  in 
modem  days,  so  now,  people  are  bom  of  the  Spirit  into 
the  church  as  children  are  bom  into  earthly  famiUes. 
The  form  of  worship  is  also  very  simple,  following 
in  general  the  custom  of  the  churches  of  a  century  ago. 
Usually  they  have  church  buildings,  especially  in  the 
cities;  in  the  country  districts  they  worship  often  in 
halls  or  schoolhouses,  or  even  in  private  houses. 

WORK. 

In  the  absence  of  any  ecclesiastical  organization, 
the  activities  of  the  churches  are  largely  an  individual 
matter.  More  or  less  is  contributed  to  various  de- 
nominational or  imdenominational  movements,  and 
many  of  the  churches  are  identified  with  the  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance.  Other  missionary  organiza- 
tions have  been  formed — such  as  the  Pentecostal  Mis- 
sion of  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  the  HoUness  Union  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  the  Van  Guard  work  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
and  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Holiness  Church  of 
Christ ;  and  in  some  cases  individual  churches,  empha- 
sizing the  freewill  character  of  contributions  and  the 
faith  element  in  service,  unite  without  definite  organi- 
zation in  the  support  of  evangelistic  and  missionary 
work.  Definite  salaries  are  never  guaranteed,  whether 
to  pastors  of  churches,  to  evangelists  in  the  home  field, 
or  to  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field.  Individual 
members  give  as  they  see  fit;  and  the  receipts  are 
divided  according  to  some  mutual  arrangement.  No 
general  record  is  kept  of  contributions,  or  of  church  or 
school  property,  but  it  is  believed  that  since  1900  the 
number  and  value  of  these  institutions  have  quadru- 
pled. It  is  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  the  non- 
Christian  nations  of  the  world  have  representative 
Holiness  missionaries  somewhere  in  their  lands.  All  of 
these  are  supported  either  by  the  individual  churches 
or  by  loosely  organized  associations. 

In  the  United  States  they  have  numerous  orphanages 
and  rescue  homes,  especially  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
South,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  reach  the  outcasts, 
the  poor,  and  those  who  are  denied  church  privileges 
elsewhere. 

These  churches  are  represented  by  at  least  46  weekly 
papers  of  various  names,  scattered  throughout  the 
Southern  and  Western  states. 

As  already  noted,  some  regular  denominations  have 
been  the  outcome  of  this  movement ;  and  there  is  mani- 
fest a  constant  tendency,  even  among  those  churches 
which  emphasize  their  independence,  to  fellowship,  at 
least  in  their  activities,  with  a  view  to  greater  economy 
and  efficiency. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  these  churches  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the 
several  organizations,  are  given  by  states  in  the  tables 
which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  number 
of  Independent  churches  is  1,079,  located  in  every 
state  and  territory,  except  Montana,  Nevada,  and 
Utah. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  73,673;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for 
986  organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  these 
churches  have  812  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 


for  church  edifices  of  213,096,  as  reported  by  741 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $3,934,267, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$478,425;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  229  organi- 
zations; and  93  parsonages  valued  at  $185,450.  The 
Sxmday  schools,  as  reported  by  826  organizations, 
number  922,  with  6,732  officers  and  teachers  and 
57,680  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  these 
churches  is  not  known. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  924  organizations,  60,313  commu- 
nicants or  members,  and  $2,448,267  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OB  TEBRITOBT. 


Total  for  Independent  churches 
North  Atlantic  division 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

WestVlminia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


North  Central  division . 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana. . 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma!. 
Texas 


Western  division. 


Idaho 

Wyoming. .. 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

ArlBona 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California. . . 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


1,079 


285 


12 
1 
5 

3.*) 
5 
9 

86 

22 
110 

134 


3 
19 

1 

17 
10 
44 

8 
13 
19 

349 


38 
35 
49 
32 
17 
27 
29 
64 
7 
8 
15 
28 

227 


26 
31 
26 
19 
12 
38 
32 
43 

84 


19 

0 

42 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
oforgani- 


Total 
number 


1,065 


3 
18 

1 

14 
10 
44 

8 
13 
19 

345 


38 
35 
47 
31 
17 
27 
29 
64 
7 
8 
15 
27 

225 


1 
1 
7 
1 
4 

19 
9 

41 


73,673 


66 

1,738 

150 

932 

1.225 

2,096 

485 

738 

553 

27,060 


2,390 

3,020 

9,431 

2,035 

1,387 

1,300 

2,706 

2,725 

273 

334 

764 

685 

11,143 


66 

10 

346 

30 

25 

1,097 

323 

2,749 


Number 
oforgani- 

lations 
reporting. 


282 

22,851 

12 

346 

1 

10 

5 

280 

35 

2,013 

5 

364 

9 

639 

83 

10,029 

22 

1,584 

110 

7,586 

130 

7,983 

26 

815 

31 

2,381 

26 

1,116 

19 

2,274 

12 

592 

37 

1,629 

81 

949 

43 

1,387 

83 

4,646 

264 


9 

1 

5 

34 

5 

9 

78 

21 

102 

104 


2 
16 

1 
13 

9 
34 

8 

8 
13 

330 


36 
34 
45 
30 
16 
24 
29 
60 
6 
8 

15 
27 

209 


25 
29 
25 
16 
12 
34 
30 
38 

79 


1 
1 
7 
1 
4 

19 
8 

38 


Sex. 


Male. 


986        26,895 


7,682 


104 
2 
111 
699 
148 
246 

3,269 
658 

2,445 

2,643 


21 
609 

90 
232 
527 
583 
213 
200 
168 

11,352 


930 

1,076 

4,079 

954 

443 

536 

1,369 

1,086 

127 

152 

330 

270 

3,526 


236 
711 
430 
491 
235 
578 
370 
475 

1,692 


33 

5 

147 

10 

13 
487 

94 
903 


Female. 


38,012 


11,074 


117 
8 

169 
1,251 

216 

393 
4,485 

851 
3,584 

4,053 


30 

1,062 

60 

300 

662 

1,076 

272 

363 

228 

14,940 


1,352 

1,894 

5,263 

1,067 

744 

634 

1,337 

1,489 

129 

182 

434 

415 

5,617 


469 
1,170 
646 
828 
357 
940 
559 
648 

2,328 


33 

5 

199 

20 

12 

610 

154 

1,295 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organitatlons 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


786 


216 


9 


5 
25 
2 
9 
71 
18 
77 

109 


Halls, 
etc 


2 
16 


12 
6 

39 
8 
9 

17 

254 


23 
24 
36 
23 
17 
23 
21 
50 
5 
8 
10 
14 

155 


19 
21 
23 
16 
9 
23 
11 
83 

52 


3 

1 


11 

5 

32 


229 


63 


2 
1 


10 
3 


13 

4 

30 

21 


1 
2 
1 
5 
4 
4 


12 

10 

10 

6 


4 

5 

12 

1 


3 
6 

49 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

ofchurch 

edifices 

reported. 


6 
9 


2 
12 
15 

5 

27 


1 
1 
4 


4 

6 
3 
8 


812 


221 


10 


6 
25 
2 
9 
73 
18 
78 

115 


3 

18 


15 
6 

39 
9 
9 

17 

262 


23 
24 
39 
23 
17 
23 
22 
53 
6 
8 
10 
14 

161 


19 
21 
23 
17 
10 
23 
13 
35 

58 


3 
1 


11 

6 

32 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


741  I     313,096 


215 


9 


25 
2  ' 
9  I 

71  ' 

18  I 

76 

88 


2 
16 


12 
6 

84 
6 
9 
4 

248 


23 
23 
34 
22 
16 
23 
20 
50 
5 
8 
10 
14 

141 


17 
20 
19 
13 
9 
23 
10 
30 

49 


3 
1 


U 

5 

20 


58,540 


1,800 


1,250* 
5,360 
1,200 
1,725 

21,809 
3,746 

21,650< 

30,054 


500 
5,285 


4,110 
2,350 
12,164 
1,400 
8,735 
520 

67,000 


6,310 
7,125 

13,480 
6,775 
3,805 
4,135 
4,780 

14,025 

860 

1,355 

2,350 

3,900 

47,102 


3,000 

7,oeo 

4,077 
7,175 
2,500 
6,750 
3,125 
12,70^ 

9,820 


776 
150 


2,150 
1,100 
5,146 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


•TATK  OB  TEUUTOBT. 


Total  for  Independent  churches 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vtfmon  t 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

South  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

WestVh^nia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florida 

Korth  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

||V^>»lg*" 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missoori 

North  DakoU 

Sooth  Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Kansas.... 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  > 

Texas 

Western  division 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomia 


VALUE  or  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


ToUl 

nombtf 
of  organi- 
sations. 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


PABSONAQES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OBQANIZATION8. 


38 

35 
49 
32 
17 
27 
29 
64 
7 
8 
15 
28 

227 


26 
31 
26 
19 
12 
38 
32 
43 

84 


1 
1 
7 
1 
4 

19 
9 

42 


,  Number 
oforeani 
I  sations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


Numbtf 

of  organ!-' 

sations 

reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


Number    Number    Number 
of  organ!-  of  Sunday 'of  officers 


sations 
reporting. 


schools  I     and 
reported,  teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


1,079 


285 


12 
1 
5 

35 
5 
9 

86 

22 
110 

134 


3 
19 

1 

17 
10 
44 

8 
13 
19 

349 


806  I  $3,934,267 


220  j    2,303,250 


9 


5 

25 

4 

9 
72 
18 
78 

114 


3 
15 


15 
6 

40 
6 

12 

17 

262 


23 

28 

37 

24 

15 

24 

23 

50 

5 

8 

9 

16 

155 


18 
23 
21 
17 
10 
23 
12 
31 

55 


3 
1 


13 

5 

33 


10,810 


37,200 
164,700 

16, 176 

24,400 
1,594,860 

73,780 
381,325 

312,747 


2,248 
162,850 


16,195  I 

85,400  : 

28,358 

3,585 

7,606  I 

6,505 

947,727 


67,250 
44,777 

423,950 
81,600 
74,050 
38,050 
58,350 

117,200 

6.450 

14,200 

9,000 

12,850 

167,743 


6,650 
41,025 
19,525 
33,625 

6,330 
21,858 

7,305 
31,425 

202,800 


4,850 
4,000 


22,100 

13,600 

158,250 


230        1478,425   i 


93 


$185,450 


826 


83 


323,571 


2 
9 
2 
3 

23 
9 

35 

41 


1,950 

17,276 

7,800 

5,000 

204,520 

18,450 

68,575 

54,183 


3 

8 


197 
39,672 


3 

3 

14 

1 

7 
2 

58 


2,880 

5,235 

5,837 

55 

177 

130 

63,301 


30 


92,000 


234 


2 
3 


2 

8 

2 

13  ! 

6 


6,200 
9,000 


4,500 
30,400 

5,000 
36,900 

7,200 


5 

30 
3 

8 
75 
19 
87 

108 


36 


5 
6 
9 

10 
3 
8 
3 

10 
1 
1 


6,020 

6,350 

13.425 

19,770 

8,000 

3,325 

115 

4,696 

200 

500 


2 

900 

42 

23,070 

8 

809 

3 

7,188 

9 

3,138 

5 

7,265 

3 

603 

3 

646 

3 

1,056 

8 

2,275 

6 

14,300 

1 

5 
6 
7 
2 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 


2 
1 
1 


14 


3,400 


300 
2,500 
1,000 


65,850 


2,000 

3,200 

19,000 

16,400 

5,000 

4,150 

7,100 

2,500 

800 

1,500 

4,200 


4,250 


500 

150 

1,000 


2,600 


3 
16 


14 
4 

35 

7 

12 

17 

264 


28 
26 
40 
19 
14 
23 
26 
46 
5 
8 
13 
16 

157 


922 


262 


8 


8 

31 

3 

8 

81 

22 

101 

^22 


3 
16 


18 
4 
36 
10 
13 
22 

291 


28 
37 
42 
20 
14 
24 
32 
52 
5 
8 
13 
16 

176 


16,150 


15 
26 
22 
13 
12 
28 
16 
25 

63 


15 
28 
25 
18 
14 
34 
16 
26 

71 


2 
2 
2 


3,700 

600 

10,000 


13 


3,000 


13,150 


1 
1 
4 


1 
1 
4 


16 

8 

33 


17 
10 
38 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


INTERNATIONAL  APOSTOLIC  HOLINESS  UNION. 


6,732  I   57,680 


2,453  I   21,630 


35 


52 
314  I 

27  I 

60  , 

885  I 

215  , 

856 

685 


19 
175 


90 
51 
193 
49 
52 
56 


256 

234 

634 

135 

HI 

103 

212 

332 

14 

26 

86 

97 

960 


106 

177 
02 
86 
71 

181 
90 

157 

304 


11 

5 

22 


84 

31 

241 


200 


278 
2,431 
164 
576 
8,476 
1,917 
7,498 

6,404 


82 
1,615 


1,127 
465 

1,510 
418 
531 
656 


2,240  I        18,367 


1,816 

1,777 

6,760 

1,024 

893 

958 

l,6n 

2,933 

122 

216 

631 

570 

7,961 


855 

1,524 

781 

927 

520 

1,470 

700 

1,166 

3,318 


150 

15 

190 


659 

298 

2,006 


HISTORY. 

The  International  Apostolic  Holiness  Union  was  or- 
ganized in  1897,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  the  Rev.  Mar- 
tin W.  Knapp.  He  had  previously  been  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  withdrew  from 
that  denomination  because  of  his  belief  that  there  was 
need  for  more  earnest  efforts  than  that  church  was 
making  for  the  spread  of  a  ''full  gospel' '  through  all 
the  world.  The  Methodist  Church,  in  his  view,  was 
no  longer  completely  Wesleyan  in  teaching  or  prac- 
tice, and  the  Holiness  movement  in  America  was 


becoming  theoretical,  and  manifested  a  growing  tend- 
ency to  rule  out  of  camp  meetings,  conventions,  and 
work  generally,  such  doctrines  as  the  healing  of  the 
sick,  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world. 

While  not  more  than  a  dozen  persons  were  identified 
with  Mr.  Knapp  in  the  initial  organization,  many  were 
waiting  for  some  such  definite  action,  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  union  increased  rapidly.  The  word  '' apos- 
tolic''  as  used  by  them  simply  implies  a  desire  to  ap- 
proach as  nearly  as  possible  to  apostolic  practices, 
methods,  power,  and  success. 
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DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrine  of  the  organization  emphasizes  the 
sanctification  of  believers  as  a  definite  second  work  of 
grace  instantaneously  received  by  faith,  the  healing  of 
the  sick  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  premillennial  reign 
of  Christ  on  earth,  and  the  evangelization  of  the  world 
as  a  step  in  hastening  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  All 
persons  desiring  to  become  members  sign  a  pledge,  as 
follows: 

I  believe  that  Christ's  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  subsequent 
to  regeneration;  that  it  is  for  all  believers;  that  it  is  an  instantaneous 
experience  received  by  faith,  cleansing  the  heart  of  the  recipient 
from  all  sin,  and  enduing  him  with  power  for  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  all  to  which  he  is  called.  And  I  am  in  fellowship  with 
the  object  and  principles  of  this  Union. 

This  pledge  is  presented  to  the  advisory  board,  to- 
gether with  application  for  membership.  On  accept- 
ance by  the  board,  the  applicant  is  examined  in  the 
presence  of  the  church  at  a  public  meeting,  is  baptized, 
and  given  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

The  articles  of  faith  emphasize  also  belief  in  the 
Trinity  and  faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  divinely 
and  supematurally  inspired,  infallibly  true  as  origi- 
nally given,  and  as  the  only  divinely  authorized  rule  of 
faith  and  practice. 

The  Lord's  Supper,  to  which  admission  is  general,  is 
observed  as  often  as  the  congregation  deems  proper. 
The  mode  of  baptism  is  left  wholly  to  individual  option. 

POLITY. 

The  form  of  organization  includes  both  unions  and 
churches,  the  former  being  local  bands  where  the  num- 
ber of  members  does  not  warrant  the  organization  of  a 
regular  church.  The  government  corresponds  closely 
to  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  local 
union  has  as  its  ecclesiastical  authority  an  advisory 
board  consisting  of  a  superintendent,  an  assistant 
superintendent,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  3  other 
members.  The  governing  oflBcers  of  a  local  church  are 
the  pastor,  assistant  pastor,  licensed  preachers,  sec- 
retary, treasurer,  5  elders,  and  5  deacons. 

There  is  also  a  state  organization  which  meets  an- 
nually, whose  membership  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  churches  and  all  the  ordained  ministers  and 
evangelists.  This  organization  elects  a  state  advisory 
board  of  7  persons,  who  plan  for  work  in  neglected  fields. 
A  general  assembly,  composed  of  ordained  ministers, 
evangelists,  deaconesses,  missionaries,  and  delegates 
from  local  churches,  meets  annually  and  elects  a  gen- 
eral superintendent,  an  assistant  superintendent,  a 
general  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  3  others,  who  act 
with  the  oflBcers  of  the  general  assembly  as  a  general 
council,  to  which  all  disputed  questions  of  government 
and  discipline  may  be  referred  for  final  decision. 

Ministers  are  ordained  by  a  council  of  5  or  more 
ministers  called  for  that   purpose.     Each  candidate 


must  have  been  licensed  at  least  two  years,  and  must 
be  recommended  by  some  local  church.  The  churches 
choose  their  own  pastors,  calling  them  by  vote  of  their 
advisory  boards,  and  the  pastor  continues  to  serve  the 
church  so  long  as  the  relation  is  mutually  agreeable. 
Pastors  are  supported  by  freewill  oflFerings,  and  very 
few  have  any  regular  salary.  The  elders  have  special 
care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  church.  The 
deacons  receive  the  offerings,  prepare  the  sacraments, 
and  care  for  the  poor.  Deaconesses  may  be  ordained 
for  special  missionary  work,  and  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  ministry  has  been  recommended. 

Camp  meetings  under  the  charge  of  the  state  and 
district  organizations  are  held  annually,  during  the 
summer  season  in  the  North  and  during  the  winter  sea- 
son in  the  South 

WORK. 

Missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad  is  in  charge  of 
a  Foreign  Mission  Board  composed  of  the  3  trustees 
for  the  Revivalist,  the  organ  of  the  imion,  3  members 
of  the  imion  elected  by  the  general  council,  and  1  other 
member. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  mainly  carried  on 
through  local  churches  and  imions  in  the  mountains 
of  West  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  in  Kentucky, 
and  in  Oklahoma. 

The  foreign  missionary  work,  in  1906,  was  carried  on 
in  India,  Japan,  Africa,  and  China,  by  25  missionaries, 
who  occupied  10  stations.  The  missionaries  are  sup- 
ported by  freewill  oflFerings  and  receive  no  stated 
salary.  There  are  Bible  schools  in  Japan,  India,  and 
Cape  Colony.  The  amount  contributed  during  the 
year  1906  was  about  $12,400,  and  the  value  of  the 
property  reported  was  $27,000,  divided  as  follows: 
Japan,  $15,000;  Africa,  $5,000;  India,  $5,000;  and 
China,  $2,000. 

The  educational  work  in  this  coxmtry  includes  1 
Bible  school,  with  75  pupils,  and  1  mission  school 
with  25  pupils.  These  are  under  state  control  and 
make  no  report  to  the  general  office  of  the  union. 
With  a  view  to  developing  the  educational  interests  of 
the  denomination,  $7,500  was  contributed  in  1906. 

Three  rescue  homes  and  1  orphanage,  the  last 
especially  for  children  from  the  slums,  are  maintained 
at  an  annual  cost  to  the  churches  of  about  $3,600. 
The  property  value  of  2  of  these  institutions  is  esti- 
mated at  $11,000. 

In  view  of  the  comparatively  recent  organization  of 
the  union,  and  especially  of  its  missionary,  educational, 
and  philanthropic  enterprises,  complete  statistics  are 
not  available. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
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in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  74  organizations,  located  in  14 
states.  Of  these,  40  are  in  the  North  Central  and  23 
in  the  South' Atlantic  division.  The  state  having  the 
greatest  number  is  Michigan  with  16. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  2,774 ; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  retiuns  for  all  but  1  organiza- 
tion, about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  44^  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 


edifices  of  15,115;  church  property  valued  at  $80,150, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $13,246 ; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  31  organizations;  and 
10  parsonages  valued  at  $7,125.  There  are  68  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  503  oflBcers  and  teachers  and 
3,276  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  178,  including  evangelists  and  mission- 
aries. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
nnmber 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COmiUNICANTS  OB  1 

IfEMBEBS. 

1 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

RATS. 

Number 
oforgani- 
,  sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

1 
Sex. 

Nimiber  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

ediflCRR 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female,    i 

Church 
edifloes. 

Halls, 
etc 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

74 

74 

2,774 

73 

1,032 

1,665 

41 

31 

44 

41 

15,115 

6 

5 

224 

5 

91 

133 

3 

2 

5 

3 

1,550 

Mammchnsftts 

1 
1 
3 

23 

1 
1 
3 

23 

40 

20 

164 

905 

1 
1 
3 

22 

17 

8 

66 

379 

23 
12 
96 

539 

1 

i' 

4 

New  Jersey 

1 
2 

19 

1 
4 

19 

1 
2 

19 

250 

Pmniiylvania 

1,300 
7,876 

Bonth  Atlantic  division          

Delaware 

1 

10 
3 
9 

40 

3 
9 

40 

168 

40G 

82 

339 

1,406 

1 

10 

3 

8 

40 

67 
166 

35 
111 

510 

101 

240 

47 

151 

896 

1 
9 
1 
8 

18 

i' 

2 

1 

20 

1 
9 
1 
8 

18 

1 
9 
1 
8 

18 

aoo 

Maryland 

2,425 
300 

West  Vindnia 

Nfflth  Carolina 

4,850 
5,500 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

8 

11 

16 

3 

2 

6 

8 

11 

16 

3 

2 

6 

412 

370 

518 

55 

51 

149 

8 

11 

16 

3 

2 

6 

173 

130 

163 

26 

18 

52 

239 

240 

355 

29 

33 

97 

6 
4 

5 

1 
2 

1 

1 

7 

10 

2 

5 

6 

4 
5 
1 
2 

2 

6 

4 
5 
1 
2 

1 

2,750 

1,200 

090 

Indiana 

M(chifr«n 

Iowa 

200 

Kaniwr ,  -  r ,    - ,  -  ^ 

450 

8<Mith  Central  division 

100 

Kentucky 

5 
1 

5 
1 

142 
7 

5 

1 

49 
3 

93 

4 

1 

4 
1 

2 

1 

100 

Okiahonnfai 

*•*•***•*• 



1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 

nnmber 

o(organi- 

sations. 

VALUE  OF  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 

DEBT  ON  CHXTBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 

PABSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OBQANOATIONS. 

8TATS. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
ofofflceis 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

74 

44 

180,150 

23 

$13,246 

10 

$7,125 

66 

68 

503 

3,276 

North  Atlantic  division 

5  1 

4 

9,600 

2 

1,200  { 

1 

1,500 

5 

7 

53 

293 

Maswaoh  iisetts    

1 

1 
3 

23 

1 
1 
2 

19 

200 
1,500 
7,900 

34,300 

1 
1 
3 

22 

1 
1 
5 

22 

4 

.      10 
39 

160 

35 

New  Jersev 

1 
1 

11 

600 
600 

5,131 

50 

Pennsvlvania 

1 
3 

1,500 
2.aoa 

206 

South  Atlantic  division 

1.194 

Delaware 

1 

10 
3 
9 

40 

1 
9 

1 
8 

20 

1,600 
18,800 

3,000 
10,900 

35,750 

1  1           1,200 

2  1            1.100 

1 

10 
3 
8 

36 

1 

10 
3 
8 

36 

14 
76 
19 
51 

271 

150 

Maryland 

6 

1 
4 

10 

1,931 
1,400 
1,800 

6,915 

485 

Wfifft  Virffln^a. 

: 

125 

North  Carolina 

434 

North  Central  division 

6             3,325 

1,684 

Ohio 

8 

11 

16 

3 

2 

6 

7 
5 
5 

1 
2 

1 

14,200 
6,650 

10,900 
1.200 
2,800 

500 

1 

2 
3 
4 

375 

3,092 

'2,573 

1 

400 

8 

10 

13 

3 

2 

3 

8 

10 

13 

3 

2 

3 

87 
69 
84 
17 
14 

19 

566 

Indiana 

457 

Michigan 

5 

2,925 

453 

Iowa." 

133 

Kansas 

1 

875 
1 

75 

Bonth  Central  di  virfon r 

105 

Kmtuckv 

5  ' 
1 

1 

500 

2 

1 

2 

1 

14 
5 

70 

Oklahoma! 

35 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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JEWISH  CONGREGATIONS. 


HISTORY. 


The  history  of  the  Jewish  community  in  the  United 
States  begins  with  the  year  1654-55,  when  a  company 
of  Jews  from  Brazil  or  from  some  part  of  the  West 
Indies  landed  at  New  Amsterdam.  The  governor, 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  had  desired  to  exclude  them  from 
the  province,  but  by  order  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  they  were  admitted  April  26,  1655,  after  a 
delay  of  more  than  nine  months.  Although  accorded 
permission  to  live  and  trade  in  New  Netherland,  they 
were  yet  denied  the  privilege  of  building  a  synagogue 
and  of  acquiring  a  site  for  burial  purposes.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  meeting  for  pri- 
vate worship,  and  soon  afterwards  they  formed  a 
congregation,  the  Shearith  Israel,  which  is  still  in 
existence  in  New  York  city.  The  burial  ground 
order  was  rescinded  as  early  as  July  14,  1656,  and  in 
1682,  under  English  rule,  the  congregation  occupied  as 
its  first  synagogue  a  rented  building  on  Mill  street. 

Although  the  first  organized  community  of  Jews  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States  was  established  in  New 
York,  individuals  had  settled  earlier  in  Maryland,  the 
very  colony  of  all  the  thirteen  that  put  serious  restric- 
tions upon  their  civil  and  political  rights.  These  re- 
strictions were  not  abrogated  xmtil  long  after  Mary- 
land had  become  a  state.  Political  disabilities  were 
practically  removed  in  1825,  the  last  remnant  of  civil 
disabilities  in  1847,  and  the  religious  test  was  entirely 
eliminated  in  1867.  Georgia  was  the  only  other  colony 
in  which  the  Jews  encountered  opposition,  though  it 
was  of  the  mildest  sort  and  manifested  itself  only 
before  the  landing  of  the  first  company  in  1733,  the 
year  the  colony  was  founded. 

Commxmal  development  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  interfered  with  by  the  restrictions  imposed  in 
Maryland,  the  opposition  in  Georgia,  or  the  governor's 
hostility  in  New  York.  Wherever  communities  of 
Jews  established  themselves,  they  soon  organized  for 
the  threefold  purpose  of  worship,  benevolence,  and 
burial  of  their  dead,  although  frequently  an  emergency 
reversed  the  order.  When  the  need  arose  for  granting 
aid  to  a  stranded  co-religionist,  or  when  one  of  their 
number  died,  the  Jews  of  a  district  were  brought  to  a 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  organization.  Once 
formed  into  a  benevolent  society  or  a  burial  associa- 
tion, they  naturally  resolved  themselves  into  a  religious 
body,  which  thenceforth  considered  and  supplied  all 
communal  needs,  including  public  worship  and  reli- 
gious education.  On  the  whole,  the  manner  of  found- 
ing the  first  religious  organization  of  Jews,  the  Shearith 
Israel,  in  New  York  city  illustrates  the  origin  of  most 
of  the  Jewish  congregations  in  the  United  States. 

The  Jewish  congregations  in  the  United  States  are 
autonomous  in  character,   and   there   is  no  general 


ecclesiastical  organization  controlling  the  individual 
bodies.  They  stand  only  under  the  Jewish  law  and  tra- 
dition as  laid  down  in  the  sacred,  and  in  the  later  legal- 
istic, literature  of  the  Jews,  and  each  one  is  responsible 
to  itself  alone  for  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  law 
and  the  tradition.  The  congregation  is  managed  by 
fiscal  officers  and  directors  appointed  from  among  its 
members.  Anyone  is  eligible  to  membership  who 
declares  himself  a  Jew,  or  is  known  to  be  one  by  birth 
or  affihation,  and  expresses  willingness  to  assiune  the 
specific  obligations  of  membership  set  forth  in' the  con- 
stitution governing  the  body.  He  need  not  submit 
to  any  test  of  faith  in  dogmas  or  of  adherence  to  a 
creed,  though  in  some  congregations  the  observance 
of  certain  fundamental  laws  is  tacitly  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  qualification  for  membership.  Member- 
ship in  a  congregation  involves  financial  duties,  secures 
a  permanent  seat  or  seats  in  a  synagogue,  and  confers 
other  religious  privileges.  As  a  rule,  the  members  are 
the  male  heads  of  households,  though  in  certain  con- 
gregations widows  and  other  women  are  admitted  to 
membership.  In  either  case,  a  member  with  pecimiary 
obligations  and  voting  privileges  usually  stands  for  a 
whole  family  religiously  afiWated  with  the  congre- 
gation. In  addition  to  this  regular  membership  there 
is  frequently  an  accessory  membership,  known  collect- 
ively as  '*seat  holders."  Like  the  regular  members, 
the  seat  holders  are  Jews  and  are  representatives  of 
households  who  acquire  a  seat  or  seats  in  the  syna^- 
gogue.  Like  them  also,  in  most  instances  they  secure 
religious  instruction  for  their  children  in  the  con- 
gregational schools,  without,  however,  having  any 
voice  in  the  regulation  of  the  religious  or  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  body. 

The  aggregate  membership  of  all  the  congregations, 
thus,  by  no  means  expresses  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  Jewish  denomination  in  the  United  States.  In 
computing  the  latter,  severaf  considerations  must  be 
borne  in  mind:  First,  besides  members,  congregations 
have  so-called  "seat  holders;"  second,  a  member  or  a 
seat  holder  as  a  rule  represents  a  family  of  worshipers; 
third,  as  no  well-defined  religious  formality  is  connected 
with  admittance  to  regular  worship  in  a  synagogue, 
no  record  can  be  kept  of  the  very  large  number  of 
Jews  who  attend  the  services  at  the  synagogues  with- 
out contributing,  even  indirectly,  to  the  financial  sup- 
port of  a  congregation. 

All  statistics  of  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  United 
States  have  been  estimates.  The  earliest  estimate  was 
made  in  1818,  by  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  who  put  the 
number  at  3,000.  Other  estimates  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 1824,  by  Solomon  Etting,  6,000;  1840,  the 
'* American  Almanac,''  15,000;  1848,  M.  A.  Berk, 
50,000;  1880,  William  B.  Hackenburg,  230,257;  1888, 
Isaac    Markens,    400,000;    1897,    David    Sulzberger, 
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937,800;  1905,  the  **  Jewish  Encyclopedia,''  1,508,435; 
and  in  1907,  the  **American  Jewish  Yearbook," 
1,777,185,  the  last  being  practically  the  aggregate  of 
the  estimates  furnished  the  editor  by  residents  of  424 
towns  and  cities. 

Continuously  since  1655,  Jews  have  been  coming 
from  foreign  countries  and  settling  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  greater  part  of  the  earliest  arrivals 
came  from  Holland  and  the  Dutch  dependencies  in 
South  America,  and  from  England  and  the  West  Indies. 
These,  chiefly  descendants  of  Jews  exiled  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  1492,  constitute  the  group  called  *'  Se- 
phardim. ' '  The  mother  congregation  in  New  York  city, 
Shearith  Israel,  is  a  Sephardic  congregation,  as  were 
the  earliest  congregations  (in  all  but  a  single  instance) 
in  Newport,  R.  I. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Richmond,  Va. ; 
Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Savannah,  Ga. ;  and  New  Orleans, 
La.  The  Sephardim  have  a  liturgy  and  a  ritual  differ- 
ing in  some  respects  from  that  in  use  in  the  homes 
and  synagogues  of  the  other  group,  called  '*Ashkena- 
zim" — the  descendants  of  German  Jews,  with  German 
customs,  liturgy,  and  ritual,  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  from  Poland,  Germany,  Austria-Hxm- 
gary,  Russia,  and  Roumania.  The  f orenmners  of  this 
second  migration  began  to  arrive  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  full  tide  of  the  migration  did  not  set  in 
until  more  than  a  hundred  years  later.  Though  it  is 
not  the  rule,  yet  it  may  be  asserted  of  a  large  majority 
of  cases  among  the  Ashkenazim,  that  new  congrega- 
tions were,  and  are  still,  formed  by  groups  of  Jews 
coming  to  the  United  States  from  the  same  localities 
abroad.  There  are  thus  English,  German,  French, 
Russian,  Roumanian,  Hungarian,  Galician,  and  Bohe- 
mian congregations,  and  also  congregations  bearing 
the  names  of  foreign  towns  and  villages  of  which  the 
members  or  their  ancestors  were  natives. 

Among  the  Ashkenazim,  the  group  of  Hasidim,  con- 
sisting of  some  of  the  Jews  from  Poland,  Russia,  Rou- 
mania, and  Galicia,  use  in  their  congregations  a  liturgy 
in  some  respects  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Sephardim. 

In  liturgy  and  ceremonial  there  is  a  line  of  cleavage 
among  the  Jews,  not  yet  well  defined,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  terms  *  *  orthodox  ^'  and  * '  reform.^'  These 
words,  borrowed  from  the  terminology  of  other  denom- 
inations, are  misleading  if  ** reform^'  is  taken,  as  in 
other  denominations,  to  imply  an  explicit  doctrinal 
disagreement  with  ** orthodoxy,^'  or  a  return  to  an 
earlier  and  purer  form  of  the  faith  compared  with 
which  the  present  stage  is  considered  an  aberration. 
The  ** reform"  movement  in  Judaism  primarily  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  synagogue  ritual,  which  readily 
admits  of  changes  by  reason  of  the  autonomous  char- 
acter of  the  Jewish  congregation.  It  is  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  modify  the  forms  of  worship  esthetically,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  times.  Broadly 
speaking,  then,  the  so-called  orthodox  Jew  is  distin- 
guished from  the  so-called  reform  Jew  by  a  more  rigid 


observance  of  the  ''ceremoniar'  prescriptions,  as  their 
observance  has  developed  traditionally;  and  historic- 
ally considered,  the  divergence  between  '* orthodoxy" 
and  *' reform''  arose  as  increasing  numbers  of  Jews,  no 
longer  hampered  by  civil  and  political  restrictions, 
entered  the  various  walks  of  life,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  secular  pursuits  and  associations,  became  less 
insistent  in  their  observance  of  these  ceremonies. 

The  earliest  conscious  formulation  of  a  ** reform" 
attitude  was  based  on  the  idea  that  as  certain  laws 
bound  to  **the  land"  (Palestine)  are  admittedly  inop- 
erative **  outside  of  the  land,"  so  certain  ^'ceremonies" 
derive  their  meaning  and  value  from  a  national  life,  and 
are  inapplicable  to  life  in  the  dispersion.  Hence  for  a 
time  the  most  obvious  distinction  between  *' orthodox" 
and  *  *  reform  "  Jews,  or  rather  between  *  *  orthodox  "  and 
** reform"  synagogues,  was  connected  with  the  prayer 
for  restoration  to  the  land  of  the  fathers,  which  is 
omitted  from  the  liturgy  of  the  ** reform"  Jew.  The 
next  step  was  in  the  direction  of  a  more  pronounced 
disregard  of  the  law,  in  the  form  of  a  denial  of  the 
equally  binding  character  of  all  pQ,rts  of  the  written 
and  the  oral,  or  traditional,  law.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  series  of  precise  statements  which  have  been 
adopted  at  successive  conferences,  two  of  them  held 
in  the  United  States,  one  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1869 
and  the  other  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1885. 

Although  at  present  different  observances  and  all 
shades  of  personal  opinion,  from  rigid  **  orthodoxy," 
through  ^'moderate  orthodoxy,"  "conservatism,"  and 
'* moderate  reform,"  up  to  ** radicalism,"  are  found 
among  the  Jews  and  their  congregations  in  the  United 
States,  yet  the  parties  have  not  divided  into  unmis- 
takable sects.  This  is  due  to  several  circumstances, 
already  suggested.  As  the  Jewish  faith  practically 
coincides  with  the  Jewish  race,  Judaism  can  not  be 
conceived  of  as  having  an  existence  apart  from  the 
Jews;  that  is,  members  of  a  certain  race  and  descend- 
ants of  Jewish  ancestors.  The  criterion  thus  being 
birth,  not  profession  of  a  creed,  there  can  be  no  ''essen- 
tial" dogmas,  as  distinguished  from  mere  ''cere- 
monies," the  rejection  of  which  reads  one  out  of  the 
faith.  Even  if  there  were  a  central  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization, a  test  of  faith  could  not  be  imposed.  It 
follows  that  an  act  of  omission  or  commission  on  the 
part  of  a  Jew  or  of  Jews  may  be  considered  disloyalty, 
but  it  can  never  be  branded  as  heretical  or  schismatic. 
In  the  case  of  the  "reform"  movement  specifically, 
there  is  at  present  slight  indication  that  it  will  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  sect,  because,  first,  it  limits  itself  as 
yet  to  negatives;  and,  second,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
the  public  ritual  rather  than  the  convictions  or  attitude 
of  the  individual  Jew,  attendance  at  a  reform  syna- 
gogue does  not  necessarily  imply  reform,  nor  does 
attendance  at  an  orthodox  synagogue  imply  orthodoxy, 
on  the  part  of  the  worshiper.  In  other  words,  the 
points  of  disagreement  between  "reform"  and  "ortho- 
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dox"  Jews  would  not  be  definite  enough  for  schism, 
even  if  Judaism  depended  upon  conviction  alone,  and 
the  questions  of  birth  and  race  could  be  set  aside. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  tendency  toward  a  dif- 
ferentiating between  ''orthodox"  Jews  and  ^'reform'' 
Jews  is  real,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
congregations  in  the  United  States  include  the  word 
''reform^'  in  their  names,  and  many  recently  established 
congregations,  especially  in  small  towns,  where  they 
are  arising  as  a  second  religious  body,  are  in  turn  using 
the  word  *' orthodox"  as  a  part  of  the  corporate  name. 
The  first  congregation  in  the  United  States  to  intro- 
duce ** reforms"  was  a  body,  of  dissidents  from  Con- 
gregation Beth  Elohim,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1825, 

Out  of  the  1,745  Jewish  congregations  in  the  United 
States,  1,094  make  some  report  upon  the  time  of 
service.  Of  these,  530  hold  a  rehgious  service  three 
times  daily;  512  hold  services  weekly,  on  the  Sabbath 
(Friday  evening  and  Saturday  morning,  or  Friday 
evening  only).  Of  these  latter,  19  hold  weekly  serv- 
ices on  Sunday  in  addition  to  the  Sabbath  services. 
In  19  other  congregations  the  Sunday  service  replaces 
the  Sabbath  service  instead  of  supplementing  it.  All 
congregations  hold  services  on  the  traditional  holidays, 
and  33  hold  them  only  on  those  holidays.  Hebrew 
prevails  as  the  language  of  prayer  in  public  worship. 
In  many  congregations,  however,  some  of  the  prayers 
are  read  in  English,  and  in  a  few  some  are  read  in 
German;  only  in  a  very  small  number,  probably  not 
exceeding  100  throughout  the  country,  has  English 
replaced  Hebrew  entirely. 

The  prayers  may  be  read  in  the  synagogue  by  any 
member  of  the  congregation,  or  by  any  Jew  suflBciently 
well  instructed  to  render  the  service.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  reader  is  one  who  has  been  trained,  and  is 
proficient  in  the  traditional  art  of  chanting  the  liturgy 
and  the  lessons  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  this 
case,  he  is  an  official  elected  and  remunerated  by  the 
congregation  as  its  '^ deputy"  or  '* minister,"  and  is 
called  reader,  or  cantor  (precentor).  A  similar  official 
relation  is  held  by  the  rabbi,  who  decides  questions 
of  law  and  ritual,  performs  the  offices  of  preacher  and 
religious  functionary,  is  the  organizer  and  teacher  of 
the  religious  schools,  and,  in  general,  represents  the 
community.  These  two  officials  in  no  sense  consti- 
tute an  ordained  priesthood;  they  are  laymen  qualified 
for  their  positions  by  their  technical  Jewish  scholar- 
ship and  other  special  attainments. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  congregations  are  not  bound 
together  in  one  ecclesiastical  organization.  There  are, 
however,  two  voluntary  unions  of  congregations  in  the 
United  States,  namely,  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  (1873),  and  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish 
Congregations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  (1898). 
The  former  comprises  181  congregations,  and  the  latter 
a  considerably  smaller  number.  Neither  exercises  any 
religious  control  over  the  constituent  bodies.     The 


name  of  the  latter  indicates  the  religious  proclivity  dt 
its  members;  and  the  members  of  the  former  may 
roughly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  reform  wing.  The 
work  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
falls  into  three  departments:  Firsts  the  maintenance 
of  a  rabbinical  seminary,  called  the  "  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege," at  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  second,  the  Board  of  Dele- 
gates on  Civil  and  Religious  Rights,  which  aims  to  safe- 
guard the  Jews  against  imjust  discrimination  at  home 
and  abroad;  and  third,  the  Board  of  Synagogue  and 
School  Extension,  which  organizes  congregations  and 
religious  schools  in  sparsely  populated  districts,  ar- 
ranges for  circuit  preaching,  and  distributes  leaflets. 
The  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  a  general  way  has  similar 
functions,  having  been  particularly  active  in  New  York 
city  in  protecting  the  religious  interests  of  Jewish  chil- 
dren and  students  in  the  public  schools  and  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  In  several  cities  there  are 
local  congregational  unions,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
regulate  the  religious  instruction  of  children  and  to 
supervise  the  slaughtering  of  fowl  and  cattle. 

As  these  unions  are  purely  voluntary,  it  follows  that 
all  Jewish  undertakings,  whether  of  an  educational, 
charitable,  or  benevolent  nature,  are  supported  by 
Jews  as  individuals,^  and  not  by  a  central  ecclesiastical 
organization.  For  the  same  reason,  there  can  be  no 
distinctively  and  officially  Jewish  attitude  toward 
pubUc  questions.  And  as  the  privilege  of  worshiping 
with  a  Jewish  congregation  is  not  made  to  depend  upon 
any  test  of  a  doctrinal  nature,  beyond  the  fact  of  Jew- 
ish birth  or  later  voluntary  affiUation,  no  creed  is 
formulated,  conformity  to  which  is  an  essential.  In 
other  words,  the  Jews  have  no  church  government 
other  than  that  exercised  by  the  ancient  and  tra- 
ditional law. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  need  arises  for  the 
formulation  of  a  definite  attitude  toward  other  creeds. 
Propaganda  and  proselytism  are  not  represented  • 
among  the  activities  of  the  congregations,  and  Jewish 
tradition  discourages  efforts  at  convert-maldng.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  man  or  woman  who  has  become  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  Judaism,  and  desires  to  enter  the 
Jewish  communion,  may  do  so  after  submitting  to  the 
prescribed  ceremonial. 

The  only  active  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  Jews 
is  that  for  the  purpose  of  holding  their  own  children 
and  young  people  to  Jewish  law  and  life.  For  this 
piurpose,  schools  for  religious  instruction  are  connected 
with  many  of  the  congregations,  which  also  maintain 
schools  in  outlying  and  congested  districts  in  their 
own  cities,  where  congregational  life  is  not  yet  well 
developed,  or  where  the  congregations  are  not  wealthy. 

*  Accordingly  the  Btatietics  in  this  statement  collected  from 
thousands  of  individual  bodies,  ana  tuinizhed  as  a  personal  favoi 
rather  than  as  an  official  return,  ar3  inevitably  inadequate.  The 
numbers  probably  fall  short  of  the  truth. 
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There  are,  also,  "Talmud  Torah"  institutions,  and 
other  Hebrew  free  schools  and  classes  organized  by 
whole  communities,  or  by  groups  of  congregations, 
and  supported  by  special  societies  and  interested  indi- 
viduals. Although  the  congregational  schools  are 
primarily  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
members  and  seat  holders,  as  a  rule  instruction  is 
freely  accorded  to  all  comers.  Some  have  daily  ses- 
sions, others  only  one,  two,  or  three  sessions  a  week, 
while  the  classes  of  the  Talmud  Torah  schools  meet 
daily.  In  general,  the  teachers  are  professionals  and 
are  remunerated  for  their  services,  but  in  some  of  the 
congregational  schools,  and  also  in  the  Hebrew  free 
schools  which  hold  a  single  session  a  week,  the  teach- 
ing corps  consists  entirely  of  unpaid  volunteers. 
The  religious  instruction  provided  at  the  schools  is 
very  extensively  supplemented  by  instruction  in 
private  classes  or  in  the  homes  of  individuals  who 
desire  their  children  to  have  more  exclusive  attention 
than  communal  class  instruction  can  afford.  Con- 
cerning this  private  teaching,  no  statistics  are  avail- 
able. In  1906  there  were  594  schools  conducted  by 
543  congregations.  Of  these,  574  reported  2,093  teach- 
ers and  569  reported  44,654  pupils.  Daily  sessions  were 
held  in  192  schools,  and  one,  two,  or  three  sessions 
per  week  in  402.  No  statistics  are  available  on  the 
subject  of  sums  expended  upon  congregational  schools. 
Such  sums  form  part  of  the  general  budget  of  the  con- 
gregations, of  which  785  reported  for  the  year  an 
income  of  $2,527,073.  In  33  of  the  54  Talmud  Torah 
schools,  215  teachers  and  4,555  pupils  were  reported, 
while  28  of  the  schools  showed  an  income  of  $106,981. 
In  18  out  of  the  29  other  Hebrew  free  schools  and 
classes,  4,135  children  were  taught,  while  19  of  them 
had  132  teachers.  Only  5  oT  these  schools  reported 
an  income,  which  amounted  to  a  total  of  $8,410. 

This  religious  educational  work  is  supplemented, 
especially  for  adolescents  and  adults,  by  the  local  sec- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  junior  sec- 
tions of  the  same  organization,  the  circles  of  the  Jewish 
Chautauqua  Society,  the  Zionist  societies,  by  classes 
at  educational  alliances,  Hebrew  institutes,  young 
men's  Hebrew  associations,  young  women's  Hebrew 
associations,  and  at  the  houses  of  sisterhoods,  which 
as  a  rule  are  societies  auxiliary  to  the  congregations. 

The  educational  work  for  adults  and  young  people 
is  greatly  aided  also  by  the  publications  of  the  Jewish 
Publication  Society  of  America  and  of  the  Jewish 
Chautauqua  Society.  The  former  was  established  in 
1888  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  now 
has  5,130  members.  It  has  published  66  volumes  on 
all  phases  of  Jewish  thought — histories,  biographies, 
works  on  ethics,  poems,  essays,  and  fiction — and  it 
has  distributed  about  325,000  copies  of  these  works. 
The  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society,  organized  in  1893, 
has  2,500  members  and  85  study  circles.  It  also 
publishes  educational  works. 


Of  higher  institutions  of  learning  there  are  3  theo- 
logical seminaries  and  2  colleges.  The  seminaries 
include  the  Hebrew  Union  College  already  mentioned,  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  established  in  1875  by  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations;  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  America,  located  in  New  York 
city  since  1886,  established  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  rabbinical  training  especially  for  candidates 
for  conservative  pulpits ;  and  the  Rabbi  Isaac  Elchanan 
Theological  Seminary,  also  in  New  York  city.  The  fiirst 
two  have  large  libraries,  that  in  New  York  city  ranking 
third  or  fourth  among  the  Jewish  libraries  of  the 
world  and  containing  valuable  manuscripts  and  a  rare 
collection  of  Hebrew  incunabula.  The  2  colleges  are 
Gratz  College,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (1893),  for  under- 
graduate work  in  Jewish  studies ;  and  Dropsie  College 
for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  (1907),  where  work  of  an  advanced  character  will 
be  carried  on. 

Besides  these  specifically  Jewish  schools,  the  Jewish 
communities  of  the  United  States  are  interested  in 
trade,  manual,  technical,  and  farm  schools,  in  kinder- 
gartens, and  in  night  schools  for  instruction  in  English. 

There  are  a  number  of  technical  and  trade  schools, 
7  of  which  may  be  mentioned,  4  in  New  York  city  (2  of 
them  for  girls),  1  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  1  in  Chicago,  111.  There  are  2  farm  schools — 
one  at  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  established  in  1894  by  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  and  called  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  the  other, 
the  National  Farm  School,  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  estab- 
lished in  1896  by  a  society  formed  for  the  purpose. 

Night  schools  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  immi- 
grants have  been  established  in  the  large  centers, 
especially  where  no  public  night  schools  exist,  or  by 
way  of  preparation  for  them  where  they  do  exist. 
These  night  schools,  as  well  as  the  kindergartens  and 
numerous  industrial  classes,  are  in  part  conducted  by 
the  congregations;  in  part  by  independent  societies 
organized  for  these  various  purposes;  but  chiefly  by 
the  social  settlements,  the  lodges  of  the  beneficial 
orders,  the  local  sections  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  the  charitable  societies,  especially  the  con- 
gregational sisterhoods  mentioned  before,  and  other 
ladies'  aid  societies  auxiliary  to  congregations,  the 
educational  alliances,  Hebrew  institutes,  and  young 
men's  and  young  women's  Hebrew  associations. 

Foreign  educational  work  among  the  Jews,  specific- 
ally the  Jews  of  the  Orient  and  of  northern  Africa,  is 
supported  by  the  Jews  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  American  branches  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle,  founded  in  1860,  through  the  International 
Zionist  organization,  and  through  private  contribu- 
tions sent  directly  to  schools  at  Jerusalem. 

Care  for  the  immigrant  Jew  is  not  confined  to  in- 
struction in  English.  The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  of 
$3,288,000,  established  by  a  deed  of  trust  executed  in 
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1890  by  Baron  Maurice  de  Hirach,  is  utilized  in  the 
reception  and  distribution  of  inunigrants,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  educational  work  in  their  behalf,  whether  in 
English  or  in  trades,  and  in  the  establishment  and 
assistance  of  colonies  and  other  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial imdertakings  calculated  to  open  up  opportuni- 
ties for  the  immigrants.  Under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  fund,  the  whole  town  of  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  has 
grown  up,  and  the  fund  has  materially  aided  a  num- 
ber of  other  colonies  in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in  Con- 
necticut  and  other  New  England  states.  One  section 
of  the  work  inaugurated  by  the  fund  is  now  prose- 
cuted by  a  branch  called  the  *' Industrial  Removal 
Office, ''  which  investigates  the  opportunities  offered  to 
inmiigrants  in  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  coimtry, 
and  thus  induces  and  aids  individuals  to  remove 
thither,  when  it  is  believed  that  it  is  for  their  advantage 
to  do  so.  They  are  there  received  by  subsidiary  dis- 
trict committees,  of  which  there  are  now  81,  which 
assimie  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  newly  arrived 
settlers  until  they  have  established  themselves  per- 
manently. Another  department  of  the  fund,  namely, 
colonization  and  settlement  in  rural  districts,  is  in 
chaise  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society. 
In  furtherance  of  the  latter  class  of  undertakings,  the 
fund  also  subsidizes  an  independent  society  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  the  Jewish  Agriculturists'  Aid 
Society  of  America,  which  aims  to  settle  farmers  on 
homesteads  in  the  Western  and  Southern  states.  It 
has  thus  assisted  325  Jewish  farmers  since  it  began 
operations  in  1888. 

In  the  United  States  there  were  in  1906  more  than 
638  Jewish  benevolent  societies,  granting  general  re- 
lief, of  which  362  report  an  income  of  $1,353,903. 
These  are  supplemented  by  the  congregational  sister- 
hoods, the  ladies'  aid  societies  (attached  to  congrega- 
tions or  independent  associations),  the  sections  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  in  so  far  as  they  devote 
themselves  to  philanthropic  work,  and  other  agencies 
too  diverse  to  classify.  In  16  cities  (not  including 
New  York),  all  the  chief  relief  agencies,  sometimes 
embracing  the  orphanages,  hospitals,  and  homes  for  the 
aged,  and  sometimes  even  the  educational  societies, 
are  federated  imder  a  central  administrative  bodv  for 
the  collection  and  assignment  of  the  funds  required  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  for  the  discussion  of  chari- 
table needs  and  the  creation  of  new  charitable  instru- 
ments. The  budget  of  these  16  federations  was 
$615,930.  There  is  also  a  National  Conference  of  Jew- 
ish Charities,  comprising  114  societies. 

The  above  enumeration  does  not  exhaust  the  out- 
door relief  agencies  operated  by  the  Jews  of  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  congregations  have  one  or  all  of 
the  four  following  features:  Mutual  benefit  societies, 
primarily  intended  for  the  payment  of  sick  and  death 
benefits,  but  in  many  instances  with  purely  benevo- 
lent purposes  superadded;  funds  for  the  sheltering  of 


the  transient  poor;  free  burial  societies;  and  free  loan 
societies.  These  four  kinds  of  societies  are  not  exclu- 
sively congregational  auxiliaries,  but  have  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  independent  organizations.  Mutual 
benefit  societies  exist  by  scores  in  the  lai^e  cities, 
organized  usually  by  groups  of  Jews  coming  from  the 
same  towns  and  provinces  abroad.  Frequently  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years  these  benefit  societies 
have  been  the  nuclei  for  new  congregations,  as  were 
the  benevolent  societies  in  the  early  years  of  Jewish 
settlement. 

Of  the  independent  free  loan  societies,  few  figures 
are  at  hand;  of  the  52  which  have  reported,  37  show 
for  1906  an  income  of  $58,552,  the  greater  part  of 
which  annually  forms  an  addition  to  their  loan  capital, 
as  the  losses  are  few  and  the  cost  of  administration  not 
great.  The  largest  and  most  notable  is  in  New  York 
city,  and  had  a  loan  capital  of  $87,107,  as  against 
$79,340  the  previous  year,  and  an  income  of  $20,009 
from  membership  dues,  donations,  and  bequests.  It 
reported  losses  of  $3,359  and  a  cost  of  administration 
of  $6,633.  The  loans  of  the  year,  ranging  from  $5  to 
$200,  were  14,400  in  number,  aggregating  $372,035, 
and  the  amount  repaid  within  the  year  was  $361,291. 

The  Jews  of  the  United  States  maintain,  in  addition 
to  a  number  of  day  nurseries,  27  regular  orphanages 
and  orphans'  guardian  societies,  23  of  which  in  1906 
cared  for  3,479  inmates,  while  22  of  them  reported  an 
income  of  $779,507.  There  are  34  hospitals  conducted 
bv  Jews,  several  of  which  are  at  the  same  time  homes 
for  the  aged,  while  several  are  shelters  for  transients 
(friendly  inns).  Twenty-five  of  them  reported  a  total 
income  of  $1,228,727,  and  in  23  of  them  33,753  pa- 
tients were  treated,  exclusive  of  those  treated  at  their 
own  homes  and  in  the  dispensaries.  To  6  of  them 
training  schools  for  nurses  are  attached.  Of  the  24 
homes  for  the  aged,  17  reported  884  inmates,  and  20 
an  income  of  $284,368.  There  are  26  shelters,  inde- 
pendent of  hospitals  and  homes  for  the  aged,  17  of 
which  reported  an  income  of  $41,737.  There  are  also 
7  homes  for  working  girls  and  3  vacation  homes. 

The  Jews  of  the  United  States  also  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  Jewish  poor  in  Palestine,  by  means 
of  collections  taken  up  in  synagogues  and  at  home 
services,  and  through  regularly  constituted  societies, 
as  the  North  American  Relief  Society  for  Indigent 
Jews  of  Palestine,  the  Palestine  Widows*  and  Orphans' 
Society,  and  the  Kolel  America,  with  its  branch,  the 
Binyan  Battim,  the  latter  devoted  to  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  building  houses  for  the  poor  in  the  suburbs  of 
Jerusalem  and  Safed. 

In  addition  to  the  local  mutual  benefit  societies 
attached  to  congregations  and  independent  of  them, 
there  are  19  beneficial  and  endowment  orders,  17  of 
them  having  2,150  lodges  in  377  towns.  The  oldest 
are  the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith  (1843)  and 
the  Women's  Independent  Order  of  True  Sisters  (1846). 
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The  former  has  spread  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
The  membership  of  17  of  these  orders  is  given  as 
293,765,  while  8  report  71,519  women  members. 

Besides  the  two  unions  of  congregations  mentioned — 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  and 
the  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada — the  representative  bodies 
of  Jews  are  the  two  unions  of  rabbis,  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis  (1889)  with  201  members, 
and  the  United  Orthodox  Rabbis  of  America  (1902) 
with  85  members,  and  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
(1893)  with  8,000  members  in  86  sections.  What 
promises  in  time  to  be  the  central  representative  organ- 
ization of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  is  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Conmiittee,  which  was  founded  in  1906,  and 
which  has  60  members.  It  is  now  forming  an  advisory- 
council  of  600,  in  the  10  districts  into  which  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  has  been  divided.  It  aims 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  Jews  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  to  collect  the  statistics  of  Jews  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  act  as  the  central  bureau  of 
information  on  all  matters  of  interest  to  Jews. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  American 
branches  of  two  international  Jewish  organizations. 
The  Jewish  Territorial  Organization  (together  with 
the  Jewish  Socialist-Territorialist  Labor  Party  of 
America)  aims  to  find  a  home  for  those  Jews  of  eastern 
Europe  who  are  leaving  their  respective  countries 
because  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  their  political 
and  civil  rights.  This  settlement  is  to  be  located  in 
any  suitable  and  available  territory,  and  is  to  have  some 
features  of  autonomous  government.  The  Zionist 
organization,  including  the  Federation  of  American 
Zionists,  the  Order  Knights  of  Zion,  and  the  Socialist 
Organization  Poale-Zion  of  America,  aims  to  secure  a 
"  publicly  and  legally  secured ''  home  for  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine. The  first  of  these  in  1906,  had  208  societies  and 
16,892  shekel  payers;  the  second,  25  gates;  and  the 
third,  43  branches. 

The  American  Jewish  Historical  Society,  organized 
in  1892,  has  issued  15  volumes  of  *' publications,'^  con- 
taining researches  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Of  87  periodical  publications — 
religious,  secular,  and  trade — in  existence  during  the 
year  1906,  12  were  dailies;  47,  weeklies;  22,  monthlies; 
1,  semimonthly;  3,  bimonthlies;  and  2,  quarterlies. 
Of  these,  46  were  in  English  (1  with  a  German  and  1 
with  a  Yiddish  colunm);  36  (including  the  12  dailies), 
in  Yiddish  (3  with  an  English  column  and  1  with  a 
Hebrew  colunm);  3,  in  Hebrew;  and  1,  in  German. 


Of  these  87  periodicals,  18  suspended  publication  diu*- 
ing  the  year,  2  dailies  being  included  in  the  number. 

Jewish  organized  effort  includes,  finally,  clubs  with 
literary,  social,  athletic,  civic,  patriotic,  and  political 
interests  and  purposes;  juvenile  aid  and  probation 
work,  legal  aid  and  employment  bureaus,  centers  for 
Penny  Provident  Fimds;  also  Jewish  trade  unions, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  corporate  branches  of  the 
general  trade  unions,  though  there  are  specifically 
^'United  Hebrew  Trades ''  in  several  of  the  larger  cities. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  1,769 
organizations,  distributed  in  every  state  and  territory, 
except  South  Dakota.  Of  these,  1,112  are  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division.  The  state  having  the  largest 
number  is  New  York  with  720. 

The  total  number  of  members,  as  reported  by  1,152 
organizations,  is  101,457.  The  number  of  members 
includes  uniformly  only  the  heads  of  families  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  give  it  by  sex.  According  to  the 
statistics,  the  denomination  has  821  church  edifices; 
a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of  364,701,  as 
reported  by  717  organizations;  church  property  valued 
at  $23,198,925,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $4,556,571;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
230  organizations;  and  81  parsonages  valued  at 
$270,550.  The  Sabbath  schools,  as  reported  by  561 
organizations,  number  600,  with  2,239  oflBcers  and 
teachers  and  49,514  scholars. 

The  number  of  rabbis  and  cantors  connected  with 
the  denomination  according  to  the  returns  is  1,084. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  in  which  the 
Jewish  congregations  were  shown  under  two  separate 
bodies — ** Jewish  congregations  (Orthodox)"  and  '* Jew- 
ish congregations  (Reformed)  '* — these  figures  show  an 
increase  of  1,236  organizations  and  $13,444,650  in  the 
value  of  church  property. 

The  figures  here  given  as  total  of  members  are  not 
comparable  with  those  for  other  denominations,  as 
they  represent  heads  of  families  only,  nor  are  they 
comparable  with  those  for  this  denomination  for  1890, 
which  appear  to  have  included  the  members  of  families 
connected  with  the  Jewish  congregations  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  families. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OB  TESBITOBT. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

lUinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

EZansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma' 

Texas 

Western  division 

Montana. 

Idaho 

Wvoming 

Colorado... 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada. 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calufomia'. 


Heads  of  families  only. 


1.769 


1,112 


7 

5 

5 

77 

19 

31 

720 

87 

161 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1.152 


643 


4 

2 
3 

48 
14 
18 
378 
56 
120 


Total 
number 
reported. 


1101,457 


Sex. 


PLACES  OF  W0B8HIP. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


63,021 


205 

80 

160 

4,388 

1,025 

1,733 

35,342 

4,603 

15,479 


207 
2,153 
698 
915 
220 
234 
312 
897 
323 


Male. 


Female. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

ofchurch 

edifices 

Church 

Halls, 

reported. 

edifices. 

etc. 

753 

230 

821 

381 

184 

412 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

32 

6 

40 

0 

3 

10 

16 

1 

17 

174 

158 

184 

49 

3 

55 

94 

13 

97 

76 

0 

84 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


8 
4 

4 
2 
1 
2 


N"^    Seating 
reporting.  r^P®"®*** 


1 

1 

1 

25 

3 

26 

3 

3 

15 

1 

17 

3 

3 

7 

2 

8 

4 

1 

4 

13 

1 

16 

5 

6 

173 

23 

186 

42 
20 
45 
15 
16 
14 
9 
16 


1 

21 

3 

15 

3 

7 

4 

13 

5 


38 
18 
39 
14 
14 
11 
8 
15 


324 
13,222 
3.100 
5,865 
1,050 
2,050 
1,335 
6,720 
1,900 

80,106 


24,650 
5,460 

23,835 
7,875 
5,162 
5,404 
2,770 

11,300 


717         364.701 


362 


187.790 


1 

200 

2 

130 

2 

400 

30 

19,011 

9 

4.200 

16 

7,975 

171 

96.041 

42 

16,615 

80 

43,218 

72 

34,566 

1,650 
1,000 

36,134 


5,950 
3,725 
5,250 
3,950 
6,060 
2,900 
500 
7,799 


*  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OR  TKRBITORT. 


Total  for  denomination. 
North  Atlantic  division 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vennont 

Massachusetts. . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.-. 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Ge<Hi!la 

Florida 


North  Central  division . 


Ohio 

Indiana.. . 

Illinois 

Michigan. . 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 
Iowa 


Missouri 

North  Dakota. 

Nebraska , 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky . . 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana.. 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma  >. 
Texas 


Western  division. 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming. ., 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington. 

Or^n 

California. . . 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

eations. 


1,789 


1,112 


7 

5 

5 

77 

19 

31 

720 

87 

161 

110 


2 

34 

4 

21 
6 

10 
9 

17 
7 

344 


76 
36 
81 
32 
30 
26 
19 
20 

6 
11 

7 

133 


11 
17 
14 
19 
24 
U 
4 
33 

70 


3 
1 
1 

18 
3 
1 
3 
1 
6 
5 

28 


VALUE  OF  CHXTBCH 
PROPSRTT. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
I  of  organi- 
;  Katfons 
I  reporting. 


747 


Value 
reported. 


$23,198,925 


383 


2 
1 
3 

30 
11 
17 
184 
47 
88 

75 


14,180,975 


1 

21 

3 

14 

3 

9 

5 

14 

5 

164 


39 
15 
43 
12 
14 
11 
7 
14 


6 
3 

91 


9 

8 

12 

14 

17 

8 

1 

22 

34 


12,000 

3,000 

14,500 

869,750 

135,600 

367,000 

9,711,100 

730,075 

2,346,950 

1,864,300 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


10,000 

760,900 

210,000 

294,500 

76,000 

62,000 

91,500 

296,400 

64,000 

4,241,950 


1,374,300 
175,000 

1,066,100 
297,850 
176,000 
212,000 
50,000 
773,500 


91,000 
26,200 

1,753,150 


271,000 
176,500 
198,800 
202,900 
412,550 
125,200 
14,000 
352,200 

1,149,550 


53,000 


10  ' 

1  I 


149,300  " 
5,000 


2  I    50,000 


3  > 

12  I 


107,000 
186,500 
598,750 


449 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


PARSONAGES. 


N"^[     Value  of 
re^r?^^.'  '^^'^' 


U,  556, 571  , 


251 


1 
1 
3 

24 
7 

13 
111 

35 

56 

44 


1 

17 
3 
6 
2 
2 
2 
10 
1 

108 


22 
5 

32 
8 

10 

10 
5 

12 


3 
1 

31 


6 
5 
3 
5 
3 
3 
1 
5 

15 


2,892,310 


2,500 

900 

4,650 

239,450 

32,700 

97,700 

1,825,060 

190,100 

499,250 

410,971 


2,000 

181,350 

115,000 

54,000 

4,721 

3,300 

7,750 

37.850 

5,000 

883.490 


265,100 
23.140 

210,850 

58,500 

39,950 

31,650 

6,500 

219,000 


27,600 
1,300 

234,400 


58,000 
10,800 
47,000 
29,700 
19,400 
20,000 
4,000 
45,500 

135,400 


17,300 


7,300 


81  <   1270,550 


43 


15 

3 

12 

9 


2 

i 

2 


14 


4 
4 


1 

1  ! 


1 
1 

14 


2 
2 
3 
1 


3 
1 


2 
4 


6,500 
104,300 


132,000 


1 

2 
1  .......... 

600 
400 

9 

29,600 

11               1 

300 

77,100 
4,000 
20,000 

28,000 


57,650 


2,300 


41,000 
11,000 


1.000 
1,000 


350 
1,000 

49,900 


8,200 


700 

8,000 

14,000 

2,000 


17,000 
3,000 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number    Number 

of  organi-  jof  Sunday 

zations      schools 


reporting. 


6,200  i 
"3,'366 

ii,'566 
'7, 666 


561 


reported. 


250 


1 
1 
2 
20 
t 

8 

120 

31 

60 

63 


1 

13 
3 
13 
3 
8 
5 
11 
6 

139 


33 

17 

34 

13 

9 

7 

9 

10 

2 

4 

1 

77 


4 

6 
9 
9 

17 
8 
2 

19 

32 


600 


Number    vt„_k*»» 
of  officers  I  Number 

teihers.  I  «^»^o»"«- 


272 


3,000 


6 
2 


1 


3 

3 

15 


1 
1 
2 
20 
i 

8 

138 

34 

61 

65 


1 

13 

3 

13 

3 

8 

5 

13 

6 

146 


36 

17 

36 

13 

9 

8 

9 

11 

2 

4 

1 

83 


6 
12 

9 
18 

8 

2 
21 

34 


8 
2 


1 


3 

3 

15 


2,239 


1,026 


2 

1 

6 

53 

22 

40 

679 

92 

231 

246 


5 
42 
12 
53 
13 
25 
22 
67 
17 

509 


149 
43 

137 
42 
22 
29 
19 
50 
2 
12 
4 

339 


31 
38 
48 
40 
64 
28 
7 
83 

119 


34 
4 


3 


15 
13 
45 


49,514 


26,591 


40 

18 

60 

1,521 

620 

620 

15,277 

2,500 

5,935 

3,841 


65 
975 
325 
768 
125 
214 
160 
1,006 
203 

11,997 


3,878 
612 

3,499 
818 
541 
687 
215 

1,482 

30 

195 

40 

4,509 


517 
560 
746 
360 
761 
351 
52 
1.162 

2,576 


75 


605 
45 


60 


205 

215 

1,371 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


LATTER-DAY  SAINTS. 


OENEBAL   STATEMENT. 


History. — The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  was  founded  by  Joseph  Smith,  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, in  1830,  at  Fayette,  Seneca  county,  N.  Y.  About 
ten  years  previously,  when  15  years  of  age,  he  had  be- 
come deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  the  salvation 
of  his  soul  and  in  that  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  and 
was  particularly  disturbed  by  the  variety  of  denomina- 
tions and  the  varied  interpretations  put  upon  certain 
passages  of  Scripture  by  the  diflFerent  sects.  While  in 
the  woods  near  his  father's  home,  he  says  that  he 
"had  a  vision  of  great  light,  and  two  glorious  person- 


ages appeared  before  him  and  commanded  him  ^to 
join  none  of  the  religious  sects,  for  the  Lord  was  about 
to  restore  the  gospel,  which  was  not  represented  by 
any  of  the  existing  churches/"  Three  years  later 
another  vision  instructed  him  as  to  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  and  as  to  his  own  relation  to  the  coming 
dispensation.  Other  visions  followed,  and  in  one  he 
received  directions  enabling  him  to  obtain  'Hhe  sacred 
records,  an  abridgment  of  the  history  kept  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  America"  which  ''were  en- 
graved on  plates  which  had  the  appearance  of  gold.'' 
These  records,  constituting  the  **Book  of  Mormon,"  he 
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translated,  dictating  the  translation  to  Oliver  Cowdery 
and  others,  who  wrote  it  down,  and  who,  with  David 
Whitmer  and  Martin  Harris,  after  the  completion  of 
the  work,  gave  to  the  world  their  testimony  that  they 
had  actually  seen  the  plates.     Two  years  later,  in 

1829,  Smith  and  Cowdery  stated  that  *'an  angel 
appeared  to  them  and  conferred  upon  them  the  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  and  instructed  them  to  baptize  each 
other  by  immersion.''     This  was  followed,  in  April, 

1830,  by  the  organization  of  the  church  at  Fayette, 
N.  Y.,  and  *Hhe  declaration  that  the  ancient  gospel  had 
been  restored  with  all  its  gifts  and  powers." 

Missionaries  were  sent  out,  prominent  among  whom 
were  Oliver  Cowdery,  Sidney  Rigdon,  and  Parley  and 
Orson  Pratt.  Numerous  churches  were  organized  in 
different  states,  and  in  1831  headquarters  were  estab- 
Ushed  at  Kirtland,  Ohio.  From  the  first,  the  policy 
of  segregating  the  converts  from  the  ** gentiles"  was 
followed,  and  in  1831  a  colony  of  believers  was  settled 
in  Jackson  county,  Mo.  Here  they  met  violent  oppo- 
sition from  neighbors,  which  culminated  in  1833  in  their 
being  driven  from  the  county  by  mob  violence.  They 
then  scattered  into  other  counties,  although  retaining 
their  organization  at  Kirtland,  Ohio;  and  in  1838 
Joseph  Smith  with  other  leaders  removed  to  Caldwell 
county.  Mo.,  which  was  settled  almost  exclusively  by 
his  followers.  Here  again  there  was  friction  between 
them  and  the  earlier  settlers,  which  resulted  in  1839 
in  their  expulsion  from  the  state.  Then  followed  the 
settlement  at  Nauvoo,  Hancock  county,  111.,  which 
developed  rapidly,  and  at  one  time  was  said  to  be  the 
largest  city  in  the  state.  In  a  few  years,  however, 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  counties  became  hostile, 
and  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum  were  killed 
by  a  mob  at  Carthage,  111.,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1844. 
Subsequently  a  number  of  members  organized  under 
the  name  of  the  **  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints." 

Doctrine. — The  doctrines  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
as  set  forth  by  the  first  president,  Joseph  Smith,  and 
accepted  by  both  bodies,  may  be  simimiarized  as  follows : 

They  beUeve  in  God  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Son, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  men  will  be  punished  for  their 
own  sins,  not  for  Adam's  transgression;  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ  all  mankind  may  be  saved  by  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel ;  these  prin- 
ciples and  ordinances  are  faith  in  Christ,  repentance, 
baptism  by  inmiersion  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  men 
are  called  of  God  to  the  ministry,  by  '^prophecy  and  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  "  by  those  who  are  in  authority  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  administer  its  ordinances;  the 
same  organization  that  existed  in  the  primitive  church 
continues  to-day — apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers, 
evangehsts,  etc.  There  is  also  the  same  gift  of  tongues, 
prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing,  interpretation 
of  tongues,  etc. 


The  Bible,  so  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly,  and  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  are  both  regarded  as  the  Word  of 
God.  In  addition  to  these,  there  have  been  and  will 
be  many  revelations  of  great  and  important  things  per- 
taining to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  There  will  be  a  Uteral 
gathering  of  Israel  and  the  restoration  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  Zion  will  be  built  on  this  continent.  Christ 
will  reign  personally  upon  the  earth,  which  will  be 
renewed  and  receive  its  paradisaical  glory.  Freedom 
for  all  men  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience  is  claimed,  and  obedience  to  rulers  and 
magistrates  is  enjoined. 

Polity, — ^As  in  doctrine,  so  in  poUty,  the  two  bodies 
are  in  general  agreement.  The  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion is  based  upon  the  priesthood,  which  is  **  the  power 
delegated  to  man  by  virtue  of  which  he  has  authority 
to  act  or  oflSciate  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  His  representative."  Its  two  grand  divisions  are 
the  Melchizedek,  or  higher  priesthood;  and  the  Aaronic, 
or  lesser  priesthood.  The  Melchizedek  priesthood  is  so 
called  after  Melchizedek,  the  king  of  Salem,  who  was  a 
great  high  priest.  It  holds  the  power  of  presidency  and 
the  right  of  authority  over  all  the  offices  of  the  church. 
Its  officers  are  apostles,  patriarchs,  high  priests,  seven- 
ties, and  elders.  The  Aaronic  priesthood  holds  the 
keys  of  authority  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church, 
and  its  oflScers  are  bishops,  priests,  teachers,  and 
deacons. 

The  chief  or  presiding  coimcil  (quorum)  of  the 
church  is  the  first  presidency,  which  consists  of  three 
high  priests — a  president  and  two  counselors  or  ad- 
visers; its  jurisdiction  and  authority  are  universal,  ex- 
tending over  all  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  things.  The  president  of  the 
church  is  regarded  as  the  mouthpiece  of  God  to  the 
church,  and  as  alone  receiving  the  law  for  the  church 
through  revelation.  The  first  presidency  is  also  the 
presidency  of  the  high-priesthood,  and  has  the  right  to' 
officiate  in  all  the  offices  of  the  church. 

The  second  coimcil  (quorum)  of  the  church,  standing 
next  to  the  first  presidency,  is  composed  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  It  is  their  duty,  under  the  direction  of  the 
first  presidency,  to  direct  the  work  of  the  church  in  the 
world  outside  of  the  regularly  organized  stakes  (dis- 
tricts) of  Zion;  that  is,  to  direct  the  missionary  labors, 
to  ordain  evangelical  ministers,  and  to  act  as  special 
witnesses  to  the  world  of  the  divine  mission  of  the 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

The  patriarchs  are  evangehsts  who  hold  the  right  to 
bless  the  members  of  the  church  with  the  blessings  of 
!  prophecy,  as  was  done  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
I  and  the  early  patriarchs.  They  are  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  first  presidency  and  are  presided  over  by 
[•  the  patriarch  of  the  church.  The  high  priests  hold  the 
,  power  of  presidency  in  the  stakes  of  Zion,  officiating 
under  the  direction  of  the  first  presidency  in  their  re- 
spective stakes  in  administering  in  spiritual  things. 
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The  seventies  are  the  missionaries  of  the  church  and 
labor  in  the  world  under  the  direction  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  They  are  organized  into  companies  of  70 
each,  the  first  company  having  7  presidents,  who  pre- 
side over  all  the  other  companies.  The  elders  assist 
the  high  priests  in  their  duties  in  the  stakes.  All  the 
members  of  the  Melchizedek  priesthood  have  authority 
under  the  direction  of  the  first  presidency  to  officiate  in 
all  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  The  labors  of  the 
twelve  apostles  and  of  the  seventies  are  principally  in 
the  world  outside  the  church,  while  the  labors  of  the 
patriarchs,  high  priests,  and  elders  are  confined  princi- 
pally to  their  respective  stakes. 

The  presiding  comicil  (quonun)  of  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood is  the  presiding  bishopric,  consisting  of  3  bishops 
who  have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  offices  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  in  temporal  affairs  and  imder  the  direction 
of  the  first  presidency. 

The  general  authorities  are  those  presiding  bfficers 
who  have  general  direction  of  the  whole  church  or  of 
any  general  division.  Thus  the  first  presidency  is  the 
presiding  coimcil  (quorum)  over  the  whole  church.  .  The 
apostles  have  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church  imder 
the  direction  of  the  first  presidency,  but  more  espe- 
cially over  the  missionary  enterprises.  The  presiding 
patriarch  presides  over  all  the  patriarchs.  The  7 
presidents  of  the  first  company  (quorum)  of  70  pre- 


side over  all  seventies.     The  presiding  bishopric  pre- 
sides over  all  the  lesser  priesthood  of  the  church. 
There  are  2  bodies  of  Latter-dav  Saints,  as  follows : 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

SUMMARY   OF    STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  2  bodies,  taken  together,  have  1,184  organiza- 
tions. The  total  number  of  commimicants  or  members 
reported  is  256,647 ;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
for  1,152  organizations,  about  48  per  cent  are  males 
and  52  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  933  church  edi- 
fices; a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of  280,747, 
as  reported  by  837  organizations;  church  property 
valued  at  $3,168,548,  against  which  there  is  an  indebt- 
edness of  $1 1 1 ,782 ;  halls,  etc.,  used  f©r  worship  by  214 
organizations ;  and  8  parsonages  valued  at  $7,800.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  1,036  organizations, 
number  1,169,  with  18,507  officers  and  teachers  and 
130,085  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  2  bodies 
is  given  as  1,774. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 1 
tations.  ' 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
minis- 
ters. 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

DBNOlflNAnON. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number. 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 

oforgani- 

Katlons 

reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number  '  c*«»«i«» 
of oreani-  ,^„^^?.i 

zatfons  ??£?S"J 
reporting.'  reported. 

1 

Latter-day  Saints 

1,184 

1,184 

256,647           1,152 

117.026       128.776 

1,774 

845 

1 
214  1           933              837        280,747 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 

ReorganlEed  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints 

683 
501 

683 
501 

215,796 
40,851 

666       100,217  1     106,087 

1 
486         16.809  ;      22.689 

824 

950 

1 

544 
301 

93  !           624 
121              309 

543         214,409 
294  ;        66,338 

1 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON   CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


,     VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
,               PROPERTY. 

Total      ' 

1 

1      DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

1 

I 
PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

DENOMINATION. 

number  ' 

oforgani-i  Number 
zations.     oforganl- 
1  zations 
1  reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
1  oforgani- 
1  zations 
jreporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
1  of  oi^ani- 

zations 
reporting. 

Value  of   1 
parsonages 
reported,  i 

1 

1 

Number  j  Number 

oforgani-  of  Sunday 

zations  1  schools 

reporting.  1  reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Latter-day  Saints 

1 
1,184              909 

$3,168,548 

145 

1111,782 

8 

,i                 1 
17,800   '        1,036  1        1,169  1      18,507 

130,065 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 

Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints 

683   1           594 

501    1           315 

1 

2,645,363 
523,185 

1           104 

41 

1 

75,793 
35,989 

3 
5 

1,700               660  1            766  !      14,765 

6,100  i            376              403  1        3,742 

i                  1 

113,139 
16,946 
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HISTORY. 

After  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith  in  1844,^  Brigham 
Young  became  president  of  the  church,  and  two  years 
later  led  a  general  migration  of  beUevers  from  lUinois 
to  the  Salt  Lake  valley,  Utah,  the  present  headquar- 
ters. From  this  point  as  a  center,  the  church  has 
extended  until  it  is  represented  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  states  and  territories  of  the  Union. 

The  comparative  isolation  of  the  new  location  gave 
less  occasion  for  such  disturbances  as  had  hitherto  ac- 
companied the  history  of  the  church,  and  permitted  a 
more  normal  development  of  the  community  life. 
Active  proselyting  was  carried  on,  and  the  number  of 
converts  increased  rapidly.  Brigham  Young  died  in 
1877,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Taylor,  who  held  the 
oflSice  of  president  for  ten  years.  His  successors  in 
office  have  been  Wilford  Woodruff,  Lorenzo  Snow, 
and  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POUTT. 

The  general  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  organization 
of  the  church  are  set  forth  in  the  preliminary  state- 
ment of  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  doctrine  of  polygamy  had  for  some  years  been 
advocated  by  many  in  the  church,  but  in  1852 
Brigham  Young  pubUshed  the  doctrine  of  celestial 
marriage  (marriage  for  eternity  as  well  as  for  time), 
including  plural  marriage,  announcing  that  it  was 
based  on  a  revelation  to  Joseph  Smith.  This  aroused 
great  discussion  throughout  the  country,  and  resulted 
in  various  acts  of  Congress  forbidding  plural  marriages. 
In  1890  President  WoodruflF  issued  a  manifesto  call- 
ing on  all  the  saints  to  "  refrain  from  contracting  any 
marriages  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  land."  Since 
that  time  such  marriages  have  been  prohibited  by  the 
church,  although  there  have  been  cases  where  those 
already  contracted  have  not  been  annulled. 

The  general  organization  of  the  church  for  govern- 
mental purposes,  aside  from  the  priesthood,  includes 
the  ward,  the  stake  or  district,  and  the  general  confer- 
ence. The  ward  corresponds  to  the  minor  local  church 
or  parish.  It  has  its  meetinghouse  and  is  under  the 
care  of  a  bishop  and  two  counselors  or  assistants.  A 
stake  of  Zion  is  composed  of  a  number  of  wards  occu- 
pying a  certain  territorial  district,  and  at  its  head  are  a 
president  and  two  counselors,  who  are  high  priests. 
The  general  conference,  composed  of  representatives 
from  each  of  the  wards,  meets  twice  a  year,  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  for  the  management  of  the  general 
aflFairs  of  the  church. 

Each  bishop  presides  over  a  ward  in  a  stake  of  Zion, 
and  his  labors  are  Umited  to  his  own  ward.  The 
priests  are  presided  over  by  the  bishop,  and  it  is  their 

^See  Latter-day  Saints,  page  328. 


duty  to  assist  him,  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  members 
of  the  church,  expoimd  the  Scriptures,  baptize  be- 
lievers, and  administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  duty  of  the  teachers  is  to  assist  the 
priests,  to  see  that  there  is  no  iniquity  in  the  church, 
and  that  the  members  perform  their  duties.  They  are 
without  authority  to  baptize  or  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  duty  of  the  deacons  is 
to  assist  the  teachers  and  also  to  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures. Priests,  teachers,  and  deacons  labor  imder  the 
direction  of  the  bishop  of  the  ward. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  of  the  church  is  its 
tithing  system  which  was  instituted  by  Joseph  Smith 
in  1838.  Under  it  a  convert  is  expected  to  voluntarily 
contribute  one-tenth  of  his  property  to  the  church 
and  thereafter  pay  to  it  one-tenth  of  his  income. 

WORK. 

The  general  activities  of  the  church  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  higher  priesthood,  and  are  not  in  the 
hands  of  benevolent  societies  as  in  many  churches. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  carried  on,  principally, 
by  local  teachers  and  elders,  though  there  are  auxiHary 
organizations  of  young  men  arid  women  who  render 
important  assistance  in  this  department.  The  report 
for  1906  shows  926  agents  employed  and  36  churches 
or  parishes  assisted,  the  expense  being  met,  not  by 
special  contributions,  but  by  appropriations  from  the 
tithes  of  the  church. 

Foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  Austra- 
Ua,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Mexico,  Japan,  the  Society  Islands,  Turkej'  (includ- 
ing Palestine),  Africa,  Samoa,  and  other  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  report  for  1906  shows  15  stations  as 
general  headquarters,  1,600  missionaries,  4,085  native 
helpers,  85  churches  with  53,996  communicants,  9 
schools  with  1,484  pupils,  contributions  to  the  amount 
of  $75,646,  and  church  property  valued  at  $285,588. 
There  were  no  hospitals,  dispensaries,  asylums,  or- 
phanages, or  other  charitable  organizations. 

The  importance  of  education  has  always  been  em- 
phasized by  the  church,  and  in  1906  there  were  16 
church  schools  with  5,780  students  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  entire  number  of  students  under  the 
care  of  the  church  both  at  home  and  abroad  was  7,264, 
of  whom  all  but  251  belonged  to  the  church.  These 
were  apportioned  among  different  departments  as  fol- 
lows: Training  school,  1,129;  kindergarten,  236;  pre- 
paratory, 1,604;  missionary  course,  377;  high  school, 
3,058;  commercial  course,  747;  college  course,  113. 
There  were  234  regular  teachers  and  71  teachers  em- 
ployed for  special  instruction.  The  school  property 
in  the  United  States  was  valued  at  $914,741,  and  there 
were  endowments  to  the  amount  of  $77,0C0.     The 
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amount  expended  for  the  school  year  was  $282^668, 
including  $171,709  contributed  by  the  church.  For 
the  previous  year  the  church  contributed  $130,000  for 
educational  purposes,  and  for  the  school  year  begin- 
ning September,  1906,  appropriated  $210,000. 

There  is  a  church  hospital  at  Salt  Lake  City  with  ac- 
conmiodations  for  110  patients;  and  provision  is  made 
in  3  other  hospitals  for  100  more.  The  number  treated 
at  the  main  hospital  in  1906  was  1,548,  and  at  the 
other  hospitals  450,  making  a  total  of  1,998.  The 
amoimt  contributed  for  their  support  in  1906  was 
$75,000;  the  value  of  property  was  estimated  at 
$310,000;  and  there  was  an  endowment  fimd  of 
$60,000. 

The  young  people^s  societies  included  637  Young 
Men^s  Mutual  Improvement  associations  with  about 
2,500  officers  and  30,650  members,  and  600  Young 
Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  associations  with  ap- 
proximately 2,000  officers  and  25,091  members,  or  a 
total  of  1,237  local  societies  and  55,741  members. 
These  associations  had  libraries  containing  together 
33,449  volumes;  their  receipts  amounted  to  $21,376, 
and  their  disbursements,  for  rent  of  halls,  lectures, 
books,  supplies,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
societies,  amounted  to  $14,162.  The  meetings  con- 
sider religious,  literary,  and  scientific  topics,  and  are  in- 
tended for  the  mutual  improvement  of  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  church  along  reUgious  and  secular  lines. 
There  are  also  associations  and  religious  classes  with 
much  the  same  object  in  view,  conducted  principally 
in  the  interest  of  the  children. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  this  church  is  the  extent 
to  which  it  enters  into,  moulds,  and  influences  every 
department  of  the  life  of  its  people.  It  aids  them 
when  sick  or  in  poverty,  looks  after  their  education, 
provides  their  amusements,  and  ministers  to  their 
social  needs.  It  is  also  closely  identified  with  the 
economic  life  of  the  people  through  its  connection,  as 
an  investor,  with  numerous  industrial  and  commercial 
ventures.  In  the  organization  and  management  of 
establishments,  the  principle  of  cooperation  enters  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  Moreover,  the  close  associa- 
tion existing  among  the  people  through  the  unifying 
influence  of  the  church  has  made  these  cooperative 
enterprises,  in  almost  every  line  of  economic  endeavor, 
numerous  and  successful. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,   are  given  by 


states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in 
the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  683  organizations  in  59  stakes 
and  missions,  located  in  39  states  and  territories. 
Of  these  organizations,  633  are  in  the  Western  divi- 
sion, Utah  leading  with  389,  and  Idaho  next  in  order 
with  144. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported,  including  all  baptized  persons  of  8  years  of 
age  and  over,  is  215,796;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the 
returns  for  666  organizations,  about  49  per  cent  are 
males  and  51  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  sta- 
tistics, the  denomination  has  624  church  edifices;  a 
seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of  214,409,  as  re- 
ported by  543  organizations;  church  property  valued 
at  $2,645,363,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $75,793;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  93 
organizations;  and  3  parsonages  valued  at  $1,700. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  660  organizations, 
number  766,  with  14,766  officers  and  teachers  and 
113,139  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  824,  including  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
ward  and  branch,  the  president  of  each  stake,  the  presi- 
dent of  each  mission,  and  the  general  officers  of  the 
church,  but  not  including  all  those  actually  engaged  in 
missionary  labors. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  258  organizations,  71,444  commu- 
nicants or  members,  and  $1,819,857  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 

As  already  stated,  the  returns  here  given  for  this 
body,  like  those  for  other  denominations,  are  derived 
from  the  individual  organizations,  which  in  this  case 
are  the  wards.  While,  therefore,  they  include  the  full 
statistics  for  the  denomination,  as  reported  by  the 
individual  wards,  they  do  not  include  the  church 
edifices,  church  property,  and  parsonages  used  for 
purposes  of  the  stakes,  and  of  the  church  in  general. 
Apart  from  the  returns  received  for  the  wards,  as 
given,  there  are  reported  by  the  several  stakes  an 
aggregate  of  32  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  31,400;  church  property  valued  at  $616,760, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$15,350;  and  1  parsonage  valued  at  $13,750.  There 
are  also  reported,  as  used  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  denomination,  6  church  edifices,  including  the 
temple,  tabernacle,  and  assembly  hall  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  church  buildings  in  Cache,  Sanpete,  and 
Washington  counties,  Utah,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
17,500,  and  church  property  valued  at  $7,160,000. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


Sr.-.TE  OE  TEBSITORT. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Massachusetts 

New  Yorlc 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division. 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeonda 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma! 

Texas 

Western  division 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomia 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


COMMXTNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


Number 
1 1  of  organi- 
li  zations 

reporting. 


683 


9 


1 
4 
4 

9 


2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

22 


1 
3 
5 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

10 


2 
144 

28 
9 
5 

34 

389 

6 

1 

11 
4 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Sex. 


683 


1 
4 
4 

9 


2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

22  ' 


1  ! 

?i 

ft  ' 

1 
4 
2 

ii 

2l 
10 


1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

633  1 

(^ 

2 
144 

28 
9 
5 

34 

389 

6 

1 

11 
4 


215,796 

Wi9 

109 
215 
345 

5,678 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


58 
988 
785 
970 

1,101 
38^i 

1,384 

2,471 


196 
411 
518 
108 
323 
143 
189 
162 
65 
356 

6,019 


1,150 
841 
1,052 
1,018 
455 
248 
3vS2 
873 

200,959 


606 


Male. 


100,217 


9 


1 
4 
4 


2 
2 


19 


3 
5 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 


2 
5 


1 
1 
1 
2 

629 


294 


Female. 


106,087 


PLACEH  OP  WOBSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Seating  eapaci  t  y  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
ofchurch 


Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

1 

544  1          03 

1 

376 


46 

92 

156  , 

340 


28 


312 


63 
123 
189 

503 


30 
473 


8 


1 
4 
3 


riS  '  Number 
reported,     f^j^gj^j. 

I  zations 
rejioning. 

1 

Seating 
capacliy 
reported. 

1 

eOi  \           543 

214,409 

'1      ' 

200 

1 

1 
i 

5 


1 
17 


2 


4 

1 
4 
5 


935 


1,275 


11 


3 
5 


215 
197 
26 
139 
53 
84 
06 


196 
321 

82 
184 

90 
105 

96 


1 
2 


2 

3 

1 

3 
o 


J  55 
799 


165 
91 

185 
358 

97,849 


242 

2  1 

.32,159 

144  1 

5,203 

28 

2,1W 

5 

684 

5 

0,175 

34 

151,032 

389 

1,105 

6 

56 

1 

1,496 

11 

613 

4 

90 

15,774 

2.589 

921 

328 

3,085 

73,536 

552 

20 

708 

246 


201 
1,159 


290 

•    157 

197 

515 

102,775 


152 

16,385 

2,614 

938 

356 

3,090 

77,490 

553 

36 

788 

367 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1  1 

I 

528  ; 


72 


11 
25 


2 
34 


2 

18 

3 

1 


8 

35 

1 


2 
o 


1 
o 


8 


2 
1 
1 
3 


1 
593 


120 

25 

7 

6 

29 

393 

5 

1 

7 


1 
5 


1 
5 


1 
o 


1 
4 
1 


1 
528 


114 
25 

i 

A 

24 

341 

5 

1 

7 


200 
3,850 


650 
400 
800 
800 


1,200 
1,650 


250 
750 


350 


300 
1,600 


500 


100 
700 


300 
207,109 


42,050 
8,545 
2,050 
1.210 
8,665 
140,989 
1,275 
150 
2,175 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  oombined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


RATE  OB  TSRBITORT. 


Total  ior  denominaUon. 
North  Atlantic  division 


Massachusetts. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 


N<Hth  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana... 
lUlnois.... 
Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri... 
Nebraska. . 
Kansas.... 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucl^r.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana. . 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma!. 
Texas 


Western  division. 


M<mtana 

Idaho 

Wyoming... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California... 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


683 


9 


1 
4 
4 

9 


2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

22 


1 
3 
5 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

10 


1 
2 


633 


2 

144 

28 

9 

5 

34 

389 

6 

1 

11 
4 


VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


594 


1 
5 


Number 
Value      I  of  organi- 
reported.  '    zations 
'  reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


PABSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  ' 
oforgani-l 
zations 
reporting. 


I 


$2,645,363 


104 


r5,793 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


11,700 


Numb^    Number    Number 
oforgani-  of  Sunday  i  of  offio^rs 
zations  ,  schocls  j      and 
reporting.!  reported,   teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


1 
7 


1 
3 


1 
576 


131 

26 

7 

4 

27 

363 
6 
1 
7 
4 


500 


660      766 

7       7 

14,765  I      113,139 


43 


500 
7,500 


1 
2 
4 


1 
2 
4 


13 

9 

21 

21 


1,100 

800 

1,480 

1,485 


21 


13 


8 


2,725 
25,400 


720 
18,875 


4,805 


1,000   |. 
2,875   ,. 


340  , 

125  li 
375  ,' 
1,435  ! 


eoo 

2,608,998 


104 


75,793 


433,699 

48,517 

14,600 

7,665 

92,037 

1,987,665 

9,875 

500 

13,050 

1,490 


37 

1 


1 

5 

67 

1 


25,411 
1,200 


1,150 

3,650 

42,907 

175 


1,700 


20 


26 


185 


3 
5 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

5 


3 

21 

5 

43 

3 

13  , 

4 

41 

3 

15 

1 

9  1 

2 

18 

3 

8 

!     2 

17 

13 


95 


1,300 


1,000 


roo 


1 

1      4 

16 

1 

5 

18 

1 

2 

10 

2 

2 

51 

625 

716 

14,421 

2 

2 

24 

144 

106 

3,060 

27 

30 

498 

9 

15 

173 

5 

6 

113 

34 

40 

648 

385 

433 

9,587 

6 

7 

100 

1 

1 

11 

8 

8 

154 

4 

8 

53 

1  Oiriahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


207 


49 

43 

115 

107 


77 
30 


801 


86 
232 
61 
163 
54 
23 
79 
36 
77 

432 


72 

81 

45 

234 

111,592 

121 

20,079 

3,675 

1,360 

450 

4,176 

79,948 

635 

41 

883 

324 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STAKES  AND  MISSIONS:  1906. 


STAKE  AND  MISSION: 


Totol 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Total  for  denomination . 


Stakes: 

Alpine 

Bannock. . 
Bear  Lake. 

Beaver 

Benson 


Big  Horn. 
Bingham. 
Blackfoot. 
Boxelder. 
Cache 


Cassia... 
Davis... 
Emery . . 
Ensign.. 
Fremont. 


Granite. 
Uyrum. 
Jordan. 
Juab... 
Kanab . 


Liberty . . 
Malad.... 
Maricopa. 
Millard. . 
Morgan. . 


Nel)o 

North  Sanpete. 

Oneida 

Pangultch 

Parowan 


Pioneer 

Pocatello. . 
St.  George. 
St.  John... 
St.  Joseph. 


Salt  Lake. 
San  Juan.. 
San  Luis.. 

Sevier 

Snowflake. 


South  Sanpete. 
Star  Valley.... 

Summit 

Teton 


Tooele. 
Uintah. 
Union. 
Utah.. 


Wasatch 

Wayne 

Weber 

Woodruff 

Missions: 

California 

Central  States 

Eastern  States 

Northern  States 

Northwestern  States 

Southern  States 

Western  States 


683 


13 
12 
22 

7 
8 

5 
18 
14 
20 
11 

13 
12 
15 

7 
22 

18 

10 

13 

4 

6 

8 
12 

5 
11 

6 

18 
11 
17 
10 
6 

11 
11 
21 
8 
17 

11 
6 
4 

20 
0 

9 

9 

16 

11 

9 

6 

11 

19 

10 

8 

26 

14 

4 

8 
13 
16 

8 
11 

6 


COMMITNICANTS  OR  MBlfBBBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


683 


13 

12 

22 

7 

8 

5 
18 
14 
20 
11 

13 
12 
15 
7 
22 

18 

10 

13 

4 

6 

8 
12 

5 
11 

6 

18 
11 
17 
10 
6 

11 
11 
21 
8 
17 

11 
6 
4 

20 
6 

9 

9 

10 

11 

9 
6 

'l9 

10 

8 

26 

14 

4 

8 
13 
16 

8 
11 

6 


Total 

number 

reported. 


215,796 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


6,200 
1,666 
4,972 
1,773 
4.230 

1,819 
4,452 
3,157 
5,911 
5,857 

2,672 
5,578 
4,610 
5,488 
6,024 

9,237 
4,231 
5.591 
2,658 
1,261 

5,206 
2,328 
1,105 
3.100 
1,318 

6,717 
5,757 
4,344 
2,733 
2,595 

4,204 
2,596 
4,424 
1,013 
2,970 

7,360 
1,371 
1.559 
5.339 
1,155 

4,612 
1,7.58 
3,422 
1,276 

2.571 
2.615 
1.573 
7,862 

3.123 

1,246 

12,474 

2,133 

613 
2,476 
1,512  ; 
1.692 

7(i5  t 
9,092  I 

400  1 


Male. 


666      100,217 


13 

12 

22 

7 

8 

5 
18 
14 
20 
11 

13 
12 
15 
7 
22 

18 

10 

13 

4 

6 

8 
12 

5 
11 

6 

18 
11 
17 
10 
6 


2,995 

4,521 
2,085 
2,681 
1,338 
619 

2,374 
1,147 

529 
1,518 

644 

j,293 
2,792 
2,149 
1,325 
1,266 


Female. 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


106,067 


3,079 

3.121 

808 

858 

2,425 

2,547 

891 

882 

2,051 

2,179 

906 

•  913 

2,185 

2,267 

1,554 

1,603 

2,909 

3,002 

2,862 

2,995 

1,296 

1,376 

2,673 

2,905 

2,219 

2,391 

2,614 

2,874 

3,029 

4,716 
2,146 
2,910 
1,320 
642 

2,832 
1,181 

576 
1,582 

674 

3,424 

2,965 
2,195 
1,408 
1,329 


11 

2,013 

2,191 

11 

1,293 

1,303 

21 

2,194 

2,230 

8 

518 

495 

17 

1,497 

1,473 

11 

3,499 

3,861 

6 

659 

712 

4 

780 

779 

20 

2,628 

2,711 

6 

569 

586 

9 

2,260 

•  2,352 

9 

870 

888 

16 

1,677 

1,745 

11 

646 

630 

9 

1,284 

1.287 

6 

1,306 

1.309 

11 

785 

788 

19 

3,803 

4,059 

10 

1,580 

1,543 

8 

591 

655 

26 

6,055 

6,419 

14 

1,073 

1,060 

4 

246 

367 

8 

1,020 

1,45<> 

13 

634 

878 

16 

714 

978 

8 

275 

490 

.... 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


544 


2 
2 
4 
2 
8 
3 


Halls, 
etc. 


93 


10 

11 

5 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


12 

9 

16 

6 

6 

7 

5 

16 

9 

3 

14 

6 

11 

13 



12 

9 

3 

7 

20 

' 

16 

2 

10 

13 

4 

3 

2 

8 

10 

4 

i 

9 

1 

3 

2 

18 

10 



15 

9 

1 

6 

11 

7 

4 

15 

5 

7 

1 

11 

4 

10 

1 

5 

3 

1 

16 

3 

5 

1 

9 

9 

14 

2 

7 

1 

8 

1 

4 

10 

18 

1 

7 

2 

7 

1 

25 

1 

11 

3 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


624 


12 

12 

10 

9 

16 

16 

7 

6 

8 

c 

7 

18 

9 

15 

11 

14 
15 
10 
7 
20 

17 

10 

14 

7 

3 

8 
11 

4 
11 

3 

23 
15 
17 
11 
6 

14 
7 

15 
7 

12 

11 
8 
3 

18 
9 

12 

9 

15 


9 
4 

1.0 
20 

7 
7 

36 
11 


I 


2 
2 
4 
2 
23 
3 


16 

9 

14 

11 

13 

12 

9 

7 

20 

16 

10 

13 

4 

3 

8 
10 
4 
9 
3 

18 

10 

15 

9 

6 

11 
7 

15 

.• 
i 

11 

10 
5 
3 

16 
5 

9 

9 

14 

7 

8 
4 

10 

18 

7 

7 

25 

11 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


543  I      214.409 


2 
2 
4 

2 

7 
3 


4,400 
3,050 
5,975 
1,825 
4,600 

2.225 
6.200 
4,225 
5,600 
4,600 

4,425 
5.800 
4,100 
3,4M 
6,710 

7,550 
4,800 
5,220 
2,350 
1.125 

2,775 
3,350 
1,125 
4,050 
1,600 

6,500 
6,375 
6.690 
3,850 
2,52* 

3,750 
2,250 
3,575 
1.510 
3.550 

4,575 
2,000 
1,000 
5,150 
2, 9v0 

5,010 
3,275 
4.725 
2,150 

1,925 
1,750 
2,875 
7,076 

2,250 

2.125 

11.81S 

3,795 


600 

600 
1,350 

325 
4,7«0 

850 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STAKES  AND  MISSIONS:  1906. 


STA.KE  AKD  MISSION. 


Total  for  denomination. 


Total 

number 

oforc:ani- 

zations. 


Stakes: 

Alpine 

Bannock.. 
Bear  Lake. 

Beaver 

Benson 


Big  Hom. 
Bingham. 
Black/oot. 
Boxelder. 
Cache 


Cassia... 
Davis... 
Emery.. 
Ensign.. 
Fremont. 


Granite. 
Hyrum. 
Jordan. 
Juab... 
Kanab. 


Liberty... 
Malad... 
Maricopa. 
Millard. . 
Morgan. . 


Nebo 

North  Sanpete. 

Oneida 

Panguitch 

Parowan 


Pioneer 

Pocatello.. 
St.  George. 
St.  John... 
St.  Joseph. 

Salt  Lake.. 
San  Juan.. 
San  Luis. . 

Sevier 

Snowflake. 


South  Sanpete. 
Star  Valley.... 

Summit 

Teton 


Tooele. 
Uintah 
Union. 
Utah.. 


Wasatch 

Wayne 

Weber 

Woodruff 

Missions:         « 

California 

Central  States 

Eastern  States 

Northern  States 

Northwestern  States. 

Southern  States 

Western  States 


683 


13 
12 
22 

7 
8 

5 
18 
14 
20 
11 

13 
12 
15 
7 
22 

18 

10 

13 

4 

C 

8 
12 

5 
11 

0 

18 
11 
17 
10 
6 

11 
11 
21 
8 
17 

11 
H 
4 

20 
6 

9 

9 

Ui 

11 

9 

6 

11 

19 

10 

8 

26 

14 

4 

8 
13 
10 

8 
11 

6 


VALUE  OF  CHXmCH 
PEOPEETY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


594 


13 

10 

20 

6 

8 

5 
17 
12 
17 
11 

13 

12 
12 

7 
21 

16 

10 

13 

4 

4 

8 
11 

5 
11 

4 

18 
11 
17 
10 
6 

11 
8 

17 
8 

11 

11 
5 
3 

20 
0 

» 

9 

15 

9 

9 

4 

10 

18 


I 
25 
12 

4 

2 
2 
0 
2 

8 
3 


Value 
reported. 


DEBT  ON  CHVECH 
PEOPEETY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


12,645,363 


60,100 
24,886 
52,328 
H,520 
80,820 

11,748 
82,750 
20,790 
a5,575 
53,888 

45,800 
111,200 

25,.'>50 
119,000 

95,452 

164,750 
79,700 
81,800 
19,525 
11,500 

69.669 
32,550 
10,375 
33,550 
14,750 

75,448 
69,130 
63,108 
21,925 
21,350 

63,550 
30,775 
21,450 
10,977 
53,550 

160,300 

14,500 

7,500 

27,075 

17,800 

66,300 

15.169 

60,a'iO 

7,010 

36,383 

17,250 

16,100 

122,035 

13,025 

10,297 

165,075 

39,300 

1,490 
1,600 
1,300 
24,400 
3,500 
9.065 
5,000 


104 


3 
1 

1 


1 
6 
4 
1 
4 

5 
1 
1 
2 
12 

5 
1 
3 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$75,793 


2 
o 


3 
1 
5 
3 
1 


2 
1 


2 
3 

2 
1 
7 
1 


4,100 
SOO 


1,200 
1,463 
1,885 
1,500 
2,503 

1,950 

2,500 

450 

2,200 

10.623 

8,.156 
2,800  , 
1,300 


PAE80NA0E8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


500 


850 
311 
100 

1,150 

1,700 

3,725 

559 

150 


3,000 
175 


2,800 

1,500 
1,150 


1,350 


35 


50 
70 

000 


1,300 
1,225 

800 

432 

5,686 

700 


1,000 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reiported. 


.StTNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHtmCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


$1,700 


1,000 


400 
300 


660 


Number  i  Number 
of  Sunday'  of  officers 
schools  ,      and 
reported.  |  teachers. 


13 
12 
22 

/ 

8 

5 

18 
14 
20 
11 

13 
12. 
14 
7 
22 

18 

10 

13 

4 

6 

8 
12 

5 
11 

6 

17 
11 
17 
10 
6 

11 
11 
21 
8 
17 

11 
6 
4 

20 
6 

9 

9 

16 

10 

9 
5 

10 
19 


766  ;      14,765 


13 
15 
23 
10 
11 

5 

20 
18 
26 
11 


17 
12 
20 
12 
6 

12 
14 
25 
10 
19 

11 
7 
6 

21 

8 

10 
10 
17 
10 

9 

8 

10 

22 


9 

9 

8 

0 

26 

29 

14 

.16 

4 

8 

8 

17 

10 

11 

15 

19 

6 

6 

6 


11 


REORGAXIZED  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS. 


Nimiber 

of 
scholars. 


329 
234 
439 
130 

278 

135 
438 
336 
609 
362 


17 

271 

19 

427 

14 

310 

7 

203 

24 

478 

22 

462 

12 

277 

14 

272 

4 

126 

6 

95 

9 

265 

12 

202 

5 

84 

11 

254 

7 

135 

432 
248 
381 
224 
177 

269 
249 
405 
140 
341  I 

344  ! 
145  i 
105  I 
364  I 
127  ' 

215 
208 
274 
140 

150 
181 
193 
473 

210 
164 
733 
183 

53 
130 

64 
142 

94 


51 


113,139 


2,761 
1,465 
2,941 
942 
2,216 

1,196 
2,789 
2.022 
3;590 
2,996 

1,612 
3,644 
2,787 
2,564 
3,786 

4,926 

2,263 

2,659 

979 

892 

2,342 
1,497 

728 
1,957 

643 

3,689 
2,421 
2,371 
1,803 
1,464 

2,414 
1,597 
2,610 
621 
2,010 

3,135 
953 
902 

2,883 

860 

1,931 

1,389 

1,784 

886 

1,193 
1,516 
1,069 
4,820 

1,676 

763 

6,362 

1,373 

324 

ooo 
314 
609 
378 


236 


HISTORY. 

The  death  of  Joseph  Smith  in  1844  was  followed 
by  the  development  of  two  parties  among  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  each  claiming  to  be  the  successor  to  the 
original  church.  One  party  under  the  leadership  of 
Brigham  Young  settled  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The 
other  effected  a  partial  organization  in  Wisconsin  in 
1853.  A  few  years  later  they  were  joined  by  Joseph 
Smith;  the  son  of  the  prophet,  who  has  since  identified 


himself  with  this  branch,  and  has  been  its  presiding 
oflScer.  Subsequently  the  headquarters  were  removed 
to  Lamoni,  Iowa,  where  they  are  at  present. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  general  doctrine  of  the  Reorganized  Church  is 
set  forth  in  the  preliminary  statement  of  Latter-day 

Saints. 

The  Reorganized  Church  repudiates  the  revelation 
of  plural  marriage  and  maintains  **that  marriage  is 
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ordained  of  God;  that  the  law  of  God  provides  for 
but  one  companion  in  wedlock  for  either  man  or 
woman,  except  in  cases  of  death  or  where  the  con- 
tract is  broken  by  transgression;  consequently,  that 
the  doctrines  of  plurality  and  community  of  wives  are 
heresies  and  are  opposed  to  the  law  of  God.'* 

Among  the  special  precepts  of  the  Reorganized 
Church  are  the  following: 

That  in  all  matters  of  controversy  upon  the  duty  of  man  toward 
God,  and  in  reference  to  preparation  and  fitness  for  the  world  to 
come,  the  Word  of  God  should  be  decisive  and  the  end  of  dispute; 
and  that  when  God  directs,  man  should  obey. 

That  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament 
scriptures,  will,  if  its  precepts  be  accepted  and  obeyed,  make  men 
and  women  better  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  better  citizens  of 
town,  county,  and  state,  and  consequently  better  fitted  for  the 
change  which  cometh  at  death. 

That  man  should  worship  God  in  '^spirit  and  in  truth,"  and  that 
such  worship  does  not  require  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  law  of 
the  land. 

We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshiping  Almighty  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  allowing  all  men  the  same  privilege, 
let  them  worship  how,  where,  or  what  they  may. 

POLITY. 

The  general  organization  of  the  church  for  govern- 
mental purposes,  aside  from  the  priesthood,  described 
in  the  preliminary  statement,  includes  the  branch, 
the  stake  or  district,  and  the  general  conference.  The 
branch  corresponds  to  the  minor  local  church  or  par- 
ish. It  has  its  meetinghouse  and  is  under  the  care  of 
a  presiding  elder  elected  by  the  branch.  A  stake  of 
Zion  is  comp)osed  of  a  number  of  branches  occupying 
a  certain  territorial  district,  and  at  its  head  are  a 
president  and  two  counselors,  who  are  high  priests. 
The  general  conference,  composed  of  representatives 
from  each  of  the  branches,  meets  once  a  year,  in  the 
spring,  for  the  management  of  the  general  affairs  of 
the  church. 

Bishops  are  the  custodians  and  have  charge  of  the 
finances  and  property  interests  of  the  church.  The 
priest  is  to  assist  the  presiding  elder,  and  to  preach, 
teach,  expound ,  exhort ,  baptize,  and  administer  the  sac- 
rament of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  duty  of  the  teach- 
ers is  to  watch  over  the  church,  see  that  there  is  no 
iniquity  in  the  church,  neither  hardness  with  each 
other;  neither  lying,  backbiting  nor  evil  speaking; 
and  see  that  the  church  meets  together  often.  The 
deacon  is  the  assistant  of  the  teacher  in  all  these 
duties.  Priests,  teachers,  and  deacons  labor  under  the 
direction  of  the  presiding  elder. 

WORK. 

Active  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  in  Australia,  Canada, 
Denmark,  England,  Hawaii,  Norway,  Scotland,  Society 
Islands,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Wales.  The  largest 
number  of  churches  outside  the  United  States  is  in 
Canada,  where  there  are  71  churches  and  4,068  com- 
municants. Next  come  the  Society  Islands  In  the  Pa- 
cific, with  29  churches  and  1,785  communicants;  Eng- 


land, with  26  churches  and  1,257  communicants;  and 
Australia,  with  12  churches  and  945  communicants. 

The  contributions  for  home  missionary  work  during 
the  year  1906  amounted  to  about  $137,000,  and  for 
foreign  missionary  work,  SI 3,000.  The  total  value  of 
church  property  in  the  foreign  field  was  estimated  at 
$15,000. 

The  church  maintains  1  college  at  Lamoni,  Iowa, 
with  a  faculty  of  9  teachers  and  200  students.  The 
value  of  property  for  educational  purposes  is  estimated 
at  $40,000,  while  the  contributions  during  the  year 
1906  were  $3,080. 

The  church  does  not  conduct  any  hospitals,  asylums, 
or  orphanages  at  present,  but  has  3  homes  for  the  aged 
valued  at  $48,650,  and  maintained  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $7,000. 

Local  Sunday  schools  are  maintained  both  at  home 
and  in  the  foreign  field,  wherever  conditions  are  suit- 
able for  them.  Contributions  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  schools  amounted  in  1906  to  $15,000. 

Other  organizations  are  the  Zion*s  Religio-Literary 
Society  for  young  people,  and  the  Daughters  of  Zion, 
the  latter  making  a  special  effort  to  build  and  maintain 
a  home  for  children. 

The  church  maintains  two  printing  establishments, 
one  at  Lamoni,  Iowa,  from  which  the  official  paper  and 
other  publications  are  issued,  and  one  at  Independ- 
ence, Missouri. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  501  organizations,  contained,  with 
the  exception  of  8  unassociated,  in  62  districts,  lo- 
cated in  37  states  and  the  territory  of  New  Mexico. 
Of  these  organizations,  346  are  in  the  North  Central 
division.  The  states  having  the  largest  number  are 
Iowa  with  76;  Michigan,  74;  and  Missouri,  63. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  40,851 ;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
for  486  organizations,  about  43  per  cent  are  males 
and  57  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  309  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  66,338,  as  reported  by 
294  organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $523,185, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $35,989; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  121  organizations;  and 
5  pareonage^  valued  at  $6,100.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  376  organizations,  number  403,  with 
3,742  officers  and  teachers  and  16,946  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  given  as  950. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  70  organizations,  19,078  commu- 
nicants or  members  and  $296,900  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OB  TVBRITORT. 


Total  for  denomination . 
North  Atlantic  division 


Maine 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island . 
Connecticut... 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Florida 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division . 


Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma » #. 

Texas 


Western  division. 


Montana 

Idfi^o 

W  voming. . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Utah 

Washington . 

Oregon 

California. . . 


1 
1 

U 
6 

346 


22 

13 

30 

74 

13 

6 

76 

63 

6 

1 

17 
26 

47 


4 

3 

8 

3 

■  4 

15 

10 

60 


4 

9 
1 

10 
1 
5 
6 
5 

19 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Number  i     -.  ^, 
oforgani-     Joto^ 
xatlons  1    """1?^ 
report^,    reported- 


501 


29 


3 
1 
1 

1 

19 


501 


29 


9 
8 
3 
1 
1 
7 

19 


1 
I 

11 
6 

346 


22 

13 

30 

74 

13 

6 

75 

63 

6 

1 

17 
26 

47 


'  Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


40,851 


2,242 


507 
570 
306 
44 
173 
642 

1,006 


67 

33 

600 

318 

29,476 


I 


1,311 

679 

2,442 

4,227 

861 

379 

8,139 

7,880 

242 

85 

1,503 

1,728 

3.528 


4 

257 

3 

172 

8 

1.072 

3 

196 

4 

290 

15 

914 

1      '' 

627 

60 

4,597 

4 

268 

9 

266 

1 

8 

10 

561 

1 

54 

5 

493 

6 

405 

5 

321 

19 

2,221 

28 


8 
8 
3 
1 
1 
7 

19 


1 

1 

11 

6 

335 


22 
11 
30 
71 
13 

5 
74 
61 

6 


16 
26 

47 


4 
3 
8 
3 
4 
15 
10 

57 


3 
8 
1 

10 
1 
5 
6 
4 

19 


Sex. 


Male. 


Female. 


486  ;      16,809 


860 


150 
215 
113 
16 
70 
296 

419 


25 

10 

248 

136 

12, 147 


538 

240 

1,006 

1,672 

398 

129 

3,365 

3,  tSyv 

114 


486  I 
800 

1,585  ! 


110 
76 
485 
108 
127 
415 
264 

1,798 


68 

99 

3 

247 

17 

191 

174 

133 

866 


697 

928 

1,943 


147 
96 
587 
88 
163 
499 
363 

2,597 


95 

96 

5 

314 

37 

302 

231 

162 

1,355 


22,689 


1,282 


257 
356 
193 
28 
103 
346 

589 


32 

23 

352 

182 

16,278 


773 

340 

1,436 

2,366 

463 

169 

4,660 

4,318 

128 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church  {  Halls, 
edifices.       etc. 


301 


23 


7 
6 
3 
1 
1 
5 

8 


4 
3 

217 


10 

7 

18 

39 

10 

3 

54 

51 

1 

1 

10 
13 

28 


3 
3 
7 
2 
2 
7 
4 

25 


2 
1 
1 
3 


3 
4 
4 

7 


121 


2 
2 


1 
4 


3 


83 


7 

o 

*t 

10 
20 
3 
1 
14 
8 
5 


5 

8 

9 


2 
2 
3 

20 


1 
5 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


1 
2 
1 

7 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


309 


25 


9 
6 
3 
1 
1 
5 

8 


4 

3 

223 


10 

8 

20 

41 

10 

3 

64 

52 

1 

1 

10 
13 

28 


3 
3 
7 
2 
2 
7 
4 

25 


Number  I   geatini? 
reporting.!  ^eported. 


3 
4 
4 

7 


294 


23 


r 

6 
3 
1 
1 
5 

8 


4 

3 

213 


10 
7 

18 

38 

9 

3 

64 

50 

1 

1 

0 

13 

27 


3 
3 
6 
2 
2 
7 
4 

23 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 


66,338 


4,925 


1,800 

1,076 

500 

200 

200 

1,150 

1,900 


100 


1,100 
700 

60,168 


3,445 

2,250 

4,720 

7,775 

1,700 

^20 

11,762 

13,540 

200 

300 

1,695 

2,461 

6,376 


800 
550 

1,375 
320 
300 

1,345 
685 

3,970 


300 
250 
300 
275 


400 

725 

550 

1,170 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


Totol 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

TALUS  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARAONAOB8. 

— -                   ■ 

8Uin>AT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATS  OR  TBBRITORT. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

376 

Number 
of  Sunday 

schools 
reported. 

Number 
ofol&oers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

m 

315 

S523,185 

*1 

$35,989 

5 

16,100 

403 

3,742 

16,  M6 

North  Atlantic  division...            

29  1 

23 

70,400 

10 

16,745 

25 

28 

279 

1,320 

Maine 

9l 

! 

1 

1 
7 

19 

7 
6 
3 

1 
1 
5 

8 

0,500 

17,850 

6,050 

1,500 

12,000 

23,500 

12,050 

2 
4 

1 

310  ' 

t 

7 
8 
2 
1 
1 
6 

7 

9 
9 
2 

61 
112 

31 
7 
6 

62 

53 

28Q 

Massachusetts ......              .     .     . . 

5,775 
100 

435 

Rhode  bland 

130 

Connecticut 

• 

14 

New  York 

1 
2 

1 

8,000 
2,560 

2,530 

60 

Pennsylvania 

411 

Bouth  Atlantic dIyL*?f on 

324 

Maryland 

1 
1 

11 
6 

346 

1 

500 

1 

7 

32 

Virginia 

W«itVirgln««i 

4 
3 

224 

10,650 
900 

368,480 

1 

2,530 

4 

2 

270 

2 
292 

34 
12 

2,786 

234 

Florida. .'I 

58 

North  Central  division 

27 

15,582 

4 

4,600 

12,812 

Ohio 

22 
13 
30 
74 
13 

6 
75 
63 

6 

1 

17 
26  1 

47 

1 

1             13 

6 

22 

41 

10 

3 

55 

50 

1 

1 

9 

13 

32 

21,300 

4,000 

30,035 

49,225 

8,900 

2,900 

89,150 

136,070 

200 

1,200 

10,500 

15,000 

34,550 

4 

1,845 

1 

3,000 

17 

6 

26 

48 

12 

1 

69 

51 

5 

1 

16 
18 

29 

18 
6 
29 
52 
13 
1 

76 

53 

5 

1 

18 
20 

29 

149 

31 

300 

451 

86 

13 

787 

598 

29 

9 

142 

191 

222 

660 

Indiana 

224 

Illinois 

2 
5 

1 

1,200 

1,005 

80 

1,131 

1,795 

367 

Micb«gMi 

1 

700 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

46 

Iowa 

6 
8 

1,769 
9,075 

1 
1 

400 
500 

'  3,403 

3,497 

120 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

1......... 

40 

Nebraska. 

1 

684 

Kansas „ 

1 
2 

608 
1,015 

1 

866 

South  Central  division 

804 

Kentucky 

4 

3 
8 
3 
4 

15 
10 

60 

4 

3 
7 
2 
4 

7 
5 

28 

1,625 

925 

22,800 

600 

1,550 

4.825 

2,225 

37,705 

2 
1 
6 
3 
3 
10 
4 

45 

1 

2 
1 
6 
3 
3 
10 
4 

47 

15 
5 

48 
23 
21 
76 
36 

402 

47 

Touiessee 

40 

Alabama ...            ..„  „  . 

208 

MisflffxMppi 

88 

Arkansas. ........  u 

82 

Oklahoma^ 

1 
1 

1 

1,000 
15 

117 

2Q0 

Texas 

134 

Western  division. 

1 

1,500 

1,596 

Montana 

4 

9 
1 

10 
1 
5 
6 
5 

19 

2 
1 
1 
4 

1,700 

500 

1,000 

2,050 

i 

2 
7 
1 
8 
1 
3 
5 
5 
13 

3 

7 
1 
9 
1 
3 
5 
5 
13 

26 
48 

2 
80 

3 

21 

37 

52 

133 

86 

Idaho 

197 

W  VOmlnir , 

16 

Colorado 

1 

117 

4 

240 

New  Mexico 

17 

Utah 

I 

4 

10 

4,300 

4,200 

2,650 

21,305 

i' 

1,500 

102 

Washington 

145 

Oregon 

251 

Caliromia 

542 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


LATTER-DAY  SAINTS  (REORGANIZED). 
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•  ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COlfMUNICANTS  OB 

ICBMBSmA. 

PLACES  or  W0B8UIP. 

DmUCT. 

Number 

ofonani- 

sations 

reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

121 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  donomlnatioii     . . .  ^ 

501 

501 

40,851 

486 

16,809 

22,689 

301 

309 

294 

66,338 

Alabama 

3 
5 
3 
21 
5 

4 

10 

11 

12 

8 

3 
21 
14 

8 
9 

10 
7 

13 
6 
9 

11 
15 
11 
11 

6 

6 

4 
8 
5 
5 

6 
9 
7 
8 
7 

11 
8 
5 
6 
6 

12 
9 
6 
2 
8 

8 
4 
5 
3 
11 

18 
9 
6 
7 
3 

3 

4 

14 

5 

6 
13 
10 

8 

3 
5 
3 
21 
5 

4 

10 

11 

12 

8 

3 

21 

14 

8 

9 

10 
7 

13 
6 
9 

11 
15 
11 
11 
6 

6 
4 

8 
5 
5 

6 
9 
7 
3 
7 

11 
8 
5 
6 
6 

12 
9 
6 
2 
8 

8 
4 
5 
3 
11 

13 
9 
6 
7 
3 

3 
4 

14 
5 

6 
13 
10 

8 

403 
329 
173 
1,035 
312 

219 
842 
841 
623 
313 

225 

1,423 

1,554 

647 

758 

960 
216 
3,377 
363 
683 

648 

2,469 

1,736 

876 

379 

536 
268 
498 
491 
296 

242 

777 
461 
438 
630 

1,097 
425 
576 
464 
267 

782 
375 
566 
193 
809 

652 
259 

767 
795 
458 

762 
627 
614 
397 
128 

202 

196 

1,190 

493 

282 
803 
373 
308 

3 

5 

3 

21 

4 

4 

10 
11 
12 

8 

3 
20 
13 

8 

9 

10 

6 
12 

6 

9 

11 
15 
11 
11 
5 

6 
8 
7 
5 
5 

6 
9 
7 
8 
7 

11 
8 
4 
6 
6 

12 
9 
6 
2 

8- 

1 

5 

8 

10 

11 
9 
6 
7 
2 

14 
5 

5 
12 
10 

8 

177 
134 

81 
405 

95 

106 
859 
307 
267 
184 

74 
589 
672 
296 
345 

438 

75 

1,491 

153 

249 

309 
1,060 
722 
328 
129 

256 
68 
154 
200 
153 

114 
327 
198 
179 
302 

897 
.      185 
114 
199 
117 

298 
158 
244 
87 
310 

278 
110 
304 
335 
180 

232 
263 
238 
199 
46 

70 

88 

541 

191 

76 
321 
152 
135 

226 

195 

92 

•    630 

132 

113 
483 
534 
356 
179 

151 
800 
802 
351 
413 

522 

70 

1,803 

210 

384 

339 

1,409 

1,014 

548 

169 

280 
95 
230 
291 
143 

128 
450 
263 
259 
328 

700 
240 
142 
265 
150 

484 
222 
322 
106 
499 

374 
149 
463 
460 
228 

357 
364 
376 
198 
56 

132 
108 
649 
302 

106 
451 
221 
173 

3 

8' 

o' 

1 

i* 

4 

3 
3 

4" 

1 

1 
3 

1 
4 
4 

3" 

4 

i' 

2 

1 

i' 

1 

5 

6 

1 

i* 

4 
3 

i' 

3 

3 
2 

1 

i' 

1 
1 



2 

4 

2 
3 
2 

1 

1 
2 
3 
1 

2 
3 

4 

6 

3 

3 

900 

Cental  CalifDroia 

Central  Illinois 

3 

11 

4 

2 
8 
5 

4 
3 

3 
15 
12 

4 
6 

7 
1 
9 
6 
5 

5 
14 

10 
9 
3 

5 
2 
7 
4 
5 

1 
2 
6 
3 
5 

4 

3 

4 
5 

1 

7 
2 
4 

2 

7 

5 
3 
5 
3 
5 

5 
6 
3 
5 
2 

1 
1 
9 
3 

4 

7 
2 
1 

3 

11 

4 

2 

8 
5 

4 
3 

5 

15 
12 

4 
6 

7 
1 

10 
6 
5 

5 

14 

10 

9 

3 

5 
2 
7 
4 
5 

1 
2 
6 
3 
5 

4 

3 

4 
5 

1 

7 
2 
4 
2 
7 

5 
3 

7 
3 
5 

8 
6 
3 
5 
2 

1 
1 
9 
3 

4 
7 
2 
1 

3 

11 

4 

2 
8 
5 
4 
3 

3 

15 

12 

3 

6 

7 
1 
9 
6 
5 

5 

14 

10 

9 

3 

5 
2 

7 
4 
5 

1 
2 
6 
•      3 
5 

4 

2 
4 
4 

1 

7 
2 
4 
2 

7 

5 
2 
5 
3 
5 

5 
5 
2 
5 
1 

1 

1 
9 
3 

4 
7 
2 

1 

595 

Pitfitrfi]  HtohlgiMi .                                               ... 

2,300 

Central  Nebruka 

800 

Central  Texan ,   .  ,  x 

475 

Clinton 

1,675 

Des  IColnes 

930 

Eastern  Colorado 

575 

Eastern  Iowa 

650 

Kwtern  Maine 

550 

Eastern  Michigan 

2,840 

Far  West 7. 

3,230 

Florida 

700 

Frenumt 

1,200 

Gallands  Grove...                             ....     

1,219 

Tde>v> . . 

250 

Indepmdence  r .                                            

4,675 

Ken^ioky  and  Tennessee 

1,350 

Kewanee'. ... 

1,350 

Tr*»tland u  .  , 

2,350 

Lamoni ... 

4,238 

Little  Sioux 

1,900 

Massachusetts ......                                        ..... 

1,575 

Minnesota 

320 

Mobile 

795 

Montana , 

300 

1,475 

New  York  and  Philadelpbia 

750 

Nodaway '                     .  ^     .      

825 

North  Dakota 

200 

Northeastern  Illinois 

520 

811 

NiWtheastem  Missouri 

700 

Northeastern  Texas  and  Choctaw 

825 

Northern  California 

600 

Northern  Michisan 

350 

Northern  Nebraska 

645 

Northern  Wisconsin 

725 

Northwestern  Kansas   

150 

Olilo 

1,445 

Oklahoma 

450 

PittsbuiK 

1,150 

Portland                          

450 

Pottawattamie 

1,200 

Bt.  Louis 

875 

Seattle  and  British  Columbia 

225 

Southeastern  Illinois 

1,5:« 

Southern  California 

570 

Southern  Indiana « 

1,500 

1,510 

Southern  Missouri 

800 

550 

Southern  Wisconsin 

975 

100 

Southwestern  Texas 

60 

Spokane. .... 

500 

Sprinff  River 

2,320 

Utah 

400 

w^^^rn  Maine 

1,250 

W  estem  Michigan 

1,525 

West  VirKinia 

500 

Unassociftted 

75 

340 


RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


DI9TBICT. 


Total  (or  denomination. 


Alabama 

Ontral  California. 
Central  Illinois... 
Central  Michigan. 
Central  Nebraska. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPEBTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Central  Texas 

Clinton 

Des  Moines 

Eastern  Colorado. 
Eastern  Iowa 


Eastern  Maine . . . 
Eastern  Michigan. 

Far  West 

Florida 

Fremont 


Qallands  Orove 

Idi^o 

Independence 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
Kewanee 


Kirtland 

Lamoni -r 

Little  Sioux.. 
Massachusetts. 
Minnesota 


MobUe 

Montana 

Nauvoo 

New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Nodaway 


North  Dakota 

Northeastern  Illinois 

Northeastern  Kansas 

Northeastern  Missouri 

Northeastern  Texas  and  Choctaw. 

Northern  California 

Northern  Michigan 

Northern  Nebraska 

Northern  Wisconsin 

Northwestern  Kansas 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pittsburg 

Portland 

Pottawattamie. 


St.  Louis 

Seattle  and  British  Columbia. 

Southeastern  I llinois 

Southern  California 

Southern  Indiana 


Southern  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana. 

Southern  Missouri 

Southern  Nebraska 

Southern  Wisconsin 

Southwestern  Oregon 


Southwestern  Texas. 

Spokane 

Spring  River 

Utah 


Western  Maine 

Western  Michigan. 

West  Virginia 

Unassociated 


501 


8 
4 
5 
3 
11 

13 
9 
6 
7 
3 


Number 
,  oforgani-l 

zations 
reporting. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


BY 


Value 
reported. 


3 
5 
3 
21 
5 

10 

11 

12 

8 

3 
21 
14 

8 
9 

10 
/ 

13 
6 
9 

U 
15 
11 
11 
6 

4 

8 
5 
5 

6 
9 
7 
3 
7 

11 
8 
5 
6 
6 


3 
2 
3 
12 
4 

2 
9 
5 
5 
3 

3 

15 

12 

4 

C 

8 
1 
10 
6 
G 

7 

14 

10 

9 

3 

5 
2 
8 
4 
4 

1 
4 

6 
3 
5 

5 
4 
4 
5 
1 


12  i| 

8 

5.100 

^  1 

2 

675 

6  ' 

4 

20,000 

2  1' 

2 

2,000 

8 

7 

9,375 

4 

2 
5 
3 
4 

5 
5 
2 
5 
2 


3 

2 

4 

1 

14 

^  1 

5 

3' 

6 

4 

13 

7 

10 

2 

1               ^ 

4 

1 

315  1      $523,185 


14.800 
1.200 
3.950 

13.000 
1,300 

10.000 

2.500 

5.000 

2,800 

650 

1.025 

3.000 

12,150 

4,300 

5.100 

7.550 

650 

1,025 


21,500  : 
255  I 

3,900 
17.200 

3,700 

1,000  , 
9,120 
8,500 
3.050 
3,700  j 

4,400 

15,850 

33.350 

1.100 

9.300 

9,975 

500 

61.7.50 

2.425 

9,010 

19.700  ' 
26.150 
18. 100  ' 
23.900 
2,900  ' 

1.700  ' 
1,700 
8.700 
24,000  ; 
3.000 

200 
9,275  I 
5,950  I 
8,450  1 
2,750  , 

8.(K>0  i 
1.325  I 

3.000  ; 

6,100 
1,500 


Number 

ofoigani- 

zations 

reporting. 

Amount 
of  debt     1 
reported. 

135,989 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

i 
Value  of 
parsonages 
reported. 

41 

5 

1 

$6,100  1' 

1 

.••••••••...  ^. ■..•••... 

1 

2 

1,200 



( 

1 

■ 

3 

725 

1 

400 

1 

117 
400 

300  ' 
755 

1 

1 

.......... 

1 

3 



2 

469  , 

1 

.,,.,, |----.---_- 

t 

4 

5,600  , 

1 

..   .   .         1 

•■••••••••••    * 

1 

1,200  1 

1 


3.000 

2 

850 
6.875  1 



5 





\ 

1 

50 
8,000 

1 

Ii 

"* 

1 

1 

606  , 
2,750  ! 



1 

1 

500 

1' 

1 

1 

3 

645 

J 

3 

5,090 

*      * 

............' 

1 

............   .......... 

, 

■"• ' 

1 ! 

1 

1 

100 

1 

1 
700  1 

1 

■""    i  ;       80  „...: 

1 

1 

11                 15  '■ 

I 

i          i,666  " 

1           1 

1,500 

1 
1               10    

1                  150     

.*■•*•••••    ••••••■•>•••!    •   >•••••••> 

1, 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of  organi- 
zations 

of  Sunday 

of  officers 

schools 

and 

reporting. 

reported. 

teachers. 

376 

403 

3,742 

3 

3 

26 

3 

3 

35 

3 

3 

40 

14 

16 

133 

5 

5 

40 

1 

1 

12 

9 

9 

84 

9 

11 

93 

10 

11 

85 

6 

7 

48 

3 

6 

33 

13 

13 

112 

12 

13 

147 

3 

3 

16 

8 

8 

81 

9 

9 

86 

6 

6 

39 

13 

14 

206 

2 

2 

10 

9 

10 

103 

8 

8 

81 

15 

15 

215 

11 

13 

124 

10 

11 

143 

1 

1 

13 

5 

5 

42 

2 

3 

26 

8 

8 

76 

5 

5 

45 

4 

4 

28 

5 

5 

29 

7 

7 

78 

6 

6 

68 

2 

2 

31 

7 

7 

56 

4 

7 

57 

6 

7 

58 

5 

5 

48 

6 

7 

68 

3 

4 

24 

10 

11 

79 

5 

5 

30 

5 

5 

46 

2 

2 

24 

8 

9 

95 

7 

8 

78 

4 

4 

27 

3 

5 

60 

3 

3 

41 

4 

4 

20 

8 

9 

72 

5 

6 

37 

5 

7 

61 

6 

6 

28 

3 

3 

28 

1 

1 

9 

2 

2 

19 

9 

9 

100 

3 

3 

21 

4 

4 

28 

9 

9 

87 

2 

2 

15 

4 

4 

28 

Number 

of 
scholars. 


16,946 

129 
116 
183 
481 
148 

43 

280 
369 
273 
180 

120 
586 
708 
83 
331 

163 

1,632 

62 

322 

379 

1,146 

619 

665 

45 

137 
86 
227 
301 
165 

120 
280 
212 
180 

in 

222 
190 
196 
233 
10$ 

347 
131 
306 
129 
422 

366 
100 
235 
204 
128 

304 
206 

238 
124 
122 

40 

89 

672 

102 

160 

321 

09 

96 


LUTHERAN  BODIES. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


History, — The  earliest  Lutherans  to  settle  in  North 
America  came  from  Holland  to  Manhattan  Island  in 
1623  with  the  first  Dutch  colony.  For  some  years  they 
had  great  difficulty  in  establishing  worship  of  their  own, 
the  Dutch  authorities,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  having 
received  instructions  **to  encourage  no  other  doctrine 


in  the  New  Netherland  than  the  true  Reformed.''  A 
Lutheran  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Ernest  Goetwater, 
was  sent  to  this  coimtry  in  1657  by  the  Lutheran  con- 
sistory of  Amsterdam  to  minister  to  two  Lutheran 
congregations  in  New  York  and  Albany,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  upon  his  ministrations,  and  after 
a  few  months  was  sent  back  to  Holland  by  represent- 
atives   of   the    Reformed   faith.     When  the  English 


LUTHERAN  BODIES. 
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took  final  possession  of  New  York,  in  1674,  the  Luther- 
ans were  allowed  full  liberty  of  worship. 

The  first  independent  colony  of  Lutherans  was 
established  on  the  Delaware  by  Swedes  who  were  sent 
over  in  1638  by  the  prime  minister  of  King  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  Reorus  Torkillus,  the  first  Lutheran  min- 
ister to  settle  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
arrived  in  1639.  He  held  Lutheran  services  in  Fort 
Christina,  and  the  first  Lutheran  church,  a  blockhouse, 
was  built  soon  afterwards. 

In  1643  the  Rev.  John  Campanius,  another  Swedish 
Lutheran  minister,  arrived,  and  in  1646  built  a  Lu- 
theran church  at  Tinicum,  Pa.,  9  miles  southwest  of 
Philadelphia.  He  also  translated  Luther^s  Catechism 
into  the  Indian  language,  antedating  Eliot's  Bible, 
though  the  latter  was  published  first.  In  1669  a  block 
church  was  erected  by  the  Swedes  at  Wicaco,  now  a 
part  of  Philadelphia,  and  about  1694  the  first  English 
Lutheran  services  were  held  in  Germantown  and  in 
Philadelphia  by  Heinrich  Bemhard  Koster.  The  block 
church  at  Wicaco  was  superseded  in  1700  by  the  Gloria 
Dei  Church,  which  is  still  standing,  as  is  also  Trinity 
Church  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  comer  stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  1698.  The  first  German  Lutheran  church 
in  Pennsylvania,  that  at  Falckner's  Swamp,  Montgom- 
ery county,  is  thought  to  date  from  1703,  and  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Falckner  was  its  first  pastor. 

In  1710  a  large  number  of  exiles  from  the  Palatinate 
settled  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1734 
a  colony  of  Salzburgers  planted  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Georgia.  In  1728  the  Rev.  John  Caspar  Stoever 
traveled  from  Germantown  and  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  to  the  Susquehanna  at  York,  and  finally 
into  Maryland,  and  organized  German  Lutheran  con- 
gregations in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  But  it  was 
left  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  who 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1742,  to  bring  these  primi- 
tive congregations  into  order,  to  infuse  into  them  a 
soimd  piety  and  a  true  church  life,  to  provide  them 
with  good  pastors,  and  to  introduce  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  children.  The  sphere  of  Muhlenberg's 
activities  included  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland, 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Pennsylva- 
nia contained  about  30,000  Lutherans,  of  whom  four- 
fifths  were  Germans  and  one-fifth  Swedes.  In  1748 
Muhlenberg,  with  6  other  ministers  and  with  lay  dele- 
gates from  congregations,  organized  the  Synod,  or 
Ministerium,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  first  Lutheran  synod 
in  this  country.  In  1786  the  second  synod,  the 
Ministerium  of  New  York,  was  formed,  and  in  1803 
the  Synod  of  North  Carolina;  but  it  was  not  until 
1818,  with  the  organization  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  that 
the  growth  of  the  denomination  became  rapid. 

The  recent  extraordinary  growth  of  the  Lutheran 
communion  in  this  country  is  due  primarily  to  immi- 
gration from  Lutheran  countries,  a  large  proportion  of 
American  Lutherans  being  either  German  immigrants 


or  the  oflFspring  of  German  immigrants.  There  are 
also  large  bodies  of  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Danish 
Lutherans,  and  a  number  from  Finland  and  other 
European  coimtries.  The  Lutheran  communion  in  all 
lands  forms  the  largest  body  of  Protestants  in  the 
world. 

Doctrine, — The  system  of  faith  held  by  Lutherans  is 
set  forth  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  A  number  of 
other  symbols,  known  as  "  Luther's  Catechisms,  Larger 
and  Smaller,''  the  ** Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion," the  "Smalcald  Articles,"  and  the  ''Formula  of 
Concord,"  are  regarded  as  setting  forth  more  or  less  fully 
the  doctrinal  system  in  the  Augsbiu^g  Confession,  and 
the  differences  between  the  various  bodies,  so  far  as 
they  are  doctrinal  in  character,  are  based  chiefly  upon 
these  other  symbols;  all  alike  accept  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. There  is  not  full  agreement  as  to  the  exact 
interpretation  to  be  put  upon  it,  or  as  to  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  authoritative.  The  discussions,  there- 
fore, are  rather  "confessional"  than  doctrinal,  and 
the  term  ''confessionalism"  has  come  to  indicate  the 
stricter  adherence  to  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The 
special  features  of  each  body  are  given  in  the  state- 
ment for  that  body. 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  system  is  that  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone.  The  doctrine  second  in  im- 
portance is  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  only  rule  and 
source  of  faith  and  life.  The  Word  of  God  reaches 
the  mind  and  soul  through  the  preaching  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel,  which  begets  daily  repentance  and 
faith,  the  two  true  marks  of  a  Christian  life.  The 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  not 
regarded  as  mere  sigiis  or  memorials,  but  as  channels 
through  which  God  offers  His  grace. 

The  Lutheran  system  does  not  center  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God  or  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  but  it  centers  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  for  fallen 
man.  It  is  conservative  in  spirit,  and  holds  to  all  the 
teachings  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Church  that  do 
not  appear  to  it  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Scriptures. 
Its  unity  is  a  unity  of  doctrine,  and  its  independence  is 
an  independence  of  government.  Unity  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Lutheran  Church,  or  in  the  Christian 
Church  as  a  whole  on  earth,  is  a  secondary  matter  to 
Lutherans,  since  the  true  unity  is  that  of  the  invisible 
Church,  to  which  belong  all  in  every  land  and  church 
who  are  true  believers,  and  these  are  known  to  God 
alone.  The  visible  Church  exists  in  its  work  and  office, 
and  for  the  defense  of  the  truth,  but  not  as  an  object  in 
itself.  Lutherans  believe  in  the  real  presence  of  the 
Lord's  body  in  the  sacrament,  but  they  reject  both 
transubstantiation,  as  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  consubstantiation,  as  attributed  to  them 
by  some  writers.  They  believe  that  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  present  in,  with,  and 
under  the  earthly  elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
that  these  are  received  sacramentally  and  supematu- 
rally.     Infant  baptism  is  practiced,  and  baptized  per- 
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sons  are  regarded  as  members  of  the  church,  though 
full  membership  follows  confirmation.  The  mode  of 
baptism  is  considered  of  secondary  importance. 

Polity . — The  polity  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  con- 
gregational in  so  far  as  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies  over  the  local  church  is  concerned ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  its  general  organization,  particularly  for  ad- 
ministrative or  consultative  purposes,  it  is  rather 
Presbyterian. 

The  organization  of  the  local  church  includes  pri- 
marily the  church  council,  consisting  of  the  pastor  and 
the  church  officers,  who  are  usually  elders  and  deacons, 
though  in  some  cases  they  are  deacons  and  trustees. 
The  church  officers  are  laymen  and  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  years,  varying  according  to  state  laws.  Thet 
pastor  is  elected  by  the  male  voting  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  can  be  dismissed  by  the  congrega- 
tion without  reference  to  general  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. Where  there  are  elders  and  deacons,  the  elders 
care  for  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  congregation, 
while  ^  the  deacons  have  charge  of  temporal  affairs. 
Where  there  are  deacons  and  trustees,  the  deacons 
have  the  care  of  spiritual  matters,  and  the  trustees  of 
temporal  affairs.  In  certain  cases  a  board  of  trustees, 
aside  from  the  elders  and  deacons,  has  charge  of  the 
property.  Each  church  governs  its  own  secular  affairs 
according  to  its  pleasure. 

Above  the  local  church  are  conferences  and  synods 
of  varying  constitution  and  form,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent bodies.  Some  have  no  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  are  simply  gatherings  of  churches  for  mutual  con- 
sultation. Others  have  legislative  authority  committed 
to  them,  and  their  action  \s  ordinarily  recognized  and 
approved  by  the  churches.  In  general,  however,  each 
church  retains  its  right  of  approval  or  disapproval,  but 
in  case  of  disapproval  the  higher  body  is  at  liberty  to 
drop  the  church  or  the  pastor,  or  both,  from  the  rolls, 
or  at  least  to  advise  this  course.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  church  or  pastor  necessarily  ceases  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  particular  synod  or  conference,  but  simply 
that  neither  has  a  vote  in  the  meetings  of  the  synod  or 
conference.  In  fact,  many  churches  and  pastors, 
while  affiliating  with  some  branch  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  attending  its  general  meetings  for  the  sake 
of  profiting  by  the  discussions,  have  never  entered  into 
a  closer  relation,  and  have  no  vote  on  the  secular 
affairs  of  the  synod.  These  semi-independent  churches 
are  sometimes  classed  with  the  svnods  and  sometimes 
are  recorded  separately. 

The  Lutheran  churches  have  a  liturgical  form  of 
worship  and  observe  the  various  general  festivals  of  the 
Christian  Church  year. 


The  Lutheran  bodies  are  24  in  number,  as  follows : 

General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 

United  States  of  America. 
United  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  South. 
General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North 

America. 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  of  America. 
United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and  Other  States. 
Lutheran  Synod  of  Buffalo. 
Hauge's  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod. 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Eielsen's  Synod. 
German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Texas. 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa  and  Other  States. 
Synod  for  the   Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 

America. 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Michigan  and  Other  States. 
Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
Icelandic  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  in  North  America. 
Immanuel  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  North 

America. 
Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  or  Suomi 

Synod. 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Free  Church. 
United  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
Slovak  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  America. 
Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  National  Church. 
Apostolic  Lutheran  Church  (Finnish). 
Church  of  the  Lutheran  Brethren  of  America  (Norwegian). 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Jehovah  Conference. 

SUMMARY   OF   STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each  denomi- 
nation, is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow.  The 
Lutheran  bodies,  taken  together,  have  12,703  organi- 
zations. The  total  number  of  communicants,  as 
reported  by  12,642  organizations,  is  2,112,494;  of  these, 
as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1 1,329  organizations,  about 
46  per  cent  are  males  and  54  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  11,194  church 
edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of 
3,344,654,  as  reported  by  10,493  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  $74,826,389,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $7,859,469;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  1,197  organizations;  and  4,994  parson- 
ages valued  at  $11,521,988.  The  Sunday  schools,  as 
reported  by  8,682  organizations,  number  9,450,  with 
83,891  officers,  and  teachers  and  782,786  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  different 
bodies  is  7,841. 

The  largest  of  these  bodies,  with  respect  both  to  the 
number  of  organizations  and  of  communicants,  is  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  next  largest  is  the  General  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


OKNOKINATION. 


Lutheran  bodies 

General  Svnod  of  the  ETangelical  Lutheran 

Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 

United  Svnod  of  the  EvangeUcal  Lutheran 

Church  In  the  South 

<}eneral  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Church  in  North  America 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  of 

America 

United    Norwegian    Lutheran    Church    in 

America 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and 
Other  States 

Lutheran  Synod  of  Bullalo 

flange's  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
Eieben's  Synod , 

-Oerman  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Texas. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa  and 

Other  SUtes 

fiynod  for  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Church  in  America 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Michigan  and 

Other  States 

Danish    Evangelical    Lutheran    Church    in 

America 

Icelandic   Evangelical   Lutheran   Synod   in 

North  America , 

Immanuel  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  North  America , 

Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
America,  or  Suomi  Svnod 

Norwegian  Lutheran  Free  Church 

United  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  America 

Slovak  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  America. 

Finnish  E  vanseUcal  Lutheran  National  Church. 

Apostolic  Lutheran  Church  ( Finnish) 

Church  of  the  Lutheran  Brethren  of  America 

(Norwegian) 

EvangelloU  Lutheran  Jehovah  Conference 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


COMMXnnCANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


1?,703 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1,734 
449 
2,146 
3,301 
1,177 


772 
33 


272 

26 
25 


828 

927 

55 

92 

14 

11 

105 
320 

196 
59 

66 
68 

16 
9 


12,642 


1,734 
449 
2,133 
3,284 
1,167 


772 
83 

265 


26 
24 


«28 

917 

55 

92 

14 

11 

105 
317 

198 
50 

66 

68 

16 
9 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2,112,494 


270,221 
47,747 
462,177 
648,529 
185,027 


123,408 
5,270 

83,268 

1,013 
2,440 


110,254 
107.  n2 

9,697 
12,541 

2,101 

3.275 

12,907 
26,928 

16,340 
12,141 

10,111 
8|170 

482 
735 


11,329 


1.615 

407 

1,894 

2.997 

900 


702 
29 

194 


26 
23 


797 

813 

48 

68 

7 

11 

105 
296 

182 
59 

66 

66 

16 
8 


Male. 


Female. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
minis- 
ters. 


102. 544* 

18.555 

180, 112 

270,718 

68,767 

49,290 
2,276 

11,314 

478 
885 

51.078  ' 

45,740 

3,992 

4,027 

349 

1,295 

6,834 
10,924 

6,827 
7,629 

5,315 
3,782 

263 
345 


149,899  \ 
23,114 


804,361 
70,916 


58.688 
2.530 

12,179 

535 
1,155 


54,437 

47,379 

4,058 

4,198 

385 

1,980 

6,073 
12,047 

7,160 
4,512 

4,796 

3,878 

219 
370 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church   Halls, 
edifices.'    etc. 


853,339      998,009  '     7.841 


10,695  I    1,197 


1,311 
226 


223,140   !    1,393  i 


2,385 
453 


547 
27 

122 

6 
12 


483 

359 

37 

98 

10 

17 

24 
140 

99 
22 

16 
.78 

7 
9 


1,667 

429 

1,983 

2,707 

980  I 


693 
33 


218 

6 
18 


671 

630 

49 

63 

14 

11 

44 

218 

136 
29 

43 
35 

10 
8 


41 

13 

75 

351 

102 

53 


22 

20 
5 


109 

138 

4 

20 


60 
68 

57 
80 

23 
3 

8 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
oforgani- 
ktions 


Seating 
capacity 


reporting.!  "^P**^**^- 


11,194  I      10,493 


ir72o ; 

442 
2,106 
2,868 
1,018 


712 
34 


296 

6 

18 


705 

649 

58 

70 

14 

11 

50 
219 

140 
31 

43 
87 

10 
12 


1,629 

426 

1,947 

2,688 

939 


675 
33 

205 


6 
17 


658 

621 

49 

62 

18 

11 

44 

216 

43 
31 

10 
7 


3,344,654 


582,006 
153,520 
734,068 
826,998 
284,  ni 


199,797 
8,759 

57,426 

1,200 
2,834 


162,847 

168,880 

13,796 

14,250 

3,855 

5,300 

11,643 
54,606 

27,294 
9,776 

10,095 
7.725 

2,315 
1,460 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


Lutheran  bodies.. 


General  Synod  of  the  E  y angelical  Lutheran 

Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 

United  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Church  in  the  South 

General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Church  in  North  America 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference 

of  America 

United    Norwegian     Lutheran    Church    in 

America 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Evangelical  Lutheran  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and 
Other  States 

Lutheran  Synod  of  Buffalo 

Hauge's  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
synod 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
Elelsen's  Synod 

German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Texas. 

Evangelical   Lutheran   Synod  of  Iowa  and 

Other  States 

Synod  for  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Church  in  America 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Michigan  and 

Other  States 

Danish    Evangelical    Lutheran    Church    in 

America 

Icelandic    Evangelical    Lutheran    Synod    in 

North  America 

Immanuel  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  North  America 

Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
America,  or  Suomi  Synod 

Norwegian  Lutheran  Free  Church 

United  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  America 

Slovalc  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  America. 

Finnish  Ev^^elical  Lutheran  National  Church. 

Apostolic  Lutheran  Church  ( Finnish) 

Church  of  the  Lutheran  Brethren  of  America 

( Norwegian ) 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Jehovah  Conference 


VALUE  OF  CHX7ECH 
PBOPEBTY. 


Number 
of  organl- 
I  zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


12,703  '!      10.779  $74,826,389 


1,734 
449 
2,146 
3,301 
1,177 


772 
33 

272 


26 
25 


828 

927 

55 

92 

14 

11 

105 
320 

198 
59 

66 
68 

16 
9 


1,680  I  16,875,429 

429  '  1,509,760 

2,008  22,394,618 

2,731  I  18,916,407 

956  i  3,668,588 


694 
32 

222 

6 
18 


676  I 

648 

I 
49 

66  ' 

14  I 

11 ' 

1 

44  i 

230 

138  ' 
31 

43 
35 

10 

8  ' 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PROPEETY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


3,606,285 
130,000 

682,135 

15,900 
30,050 


2,327,093  ! 

2,469,713  , 
184, 700 
248,700  1, 
32,350  I 

89,300 

151,345 
660,310 

418,450 
219,300 

95,150 
62,856 

16,400 
21,550 


2,970 


412 
41 
732 
865 
167 


192 
10 

54 


1 
3 


140 

145 

17 

26 

4 


19 
55 

45 
19 

9 
3 

4 
4 


Number 

oforgani- 

Mnrv^A^    I '  Mtions 
reported,     sporting. 


Amount 
of  debt 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


S7, 859, 469 


1,593,778   I 

49,692   ' 
.1 
2,944,683  > 

2,178,741  1 1 

166,203   ' 


333,580 
10,314 

55,205 

50 
1,000 


116,505 

165,053 

12, 775 

37,514 

998 

6,250 

19,550 
38,028 

43,425 
60,700 

12,500 
1,200 

3,575 
7,550 


4,994  $11,521,988 


688 
149 
797 
1,813 
24^ 

378 
20 

51 

1 
14 

406 

203 

35 

42 

2 


16 
46 

60 
10 

2 
1 

1 
6 


1,815,250 

339,550 

2,607,237 

3,587,760 

651,370 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


746,264 
36,400 

103, 149 

1.500 
10.850 


627,853 

566,805 

51,050 

72,200 

2.300 

34,300 

28,750 
91,000 

103,900 
33,100 

2,000 
2.000 

1,100 
6,300 


8,682 


1,628 

380 

1.914 

1,434 

842 


601 
13 

194 


6 
17 


614 

370 

38 

58 

12 

11 

77 
211 

142 
12 

62 
22 

15 
9 


Number ,  Number    vj.,^k*, 
of  Sunday  of  offlcere   ^^^^ 

schools         and      I  ochoUis. 
reported,  teachers,  i  ^'*^***^ 


9,450         83,891  I      782.786 


1,696 

385 

2,110 

1,546 

995 


624 
14 

218 

6 
18 


640 

443 

39 

64 

13 

11 

108 
233 

153 
12 

69 
27 

16 
10 


26,288  1 
3,901  . 

28,845  ! 
6,168  I 
5.109 


4.395 
58 

1.101 

13 
57 


2,449 

1,945 

239 

231 

49 

124 

571 
1,127 

775 
13 

272 

78 

62 
31 


225,948 
30,039 

254.882 
94,000 
43.714 


47,609 
626 

8,995 

112 
808 


27,642 

18,  n4 

2.462 

2,983 

496 

1,!25 

4,515 
7,479 

6,116 
585 

2,144 
1,038 

393 
350 


GENERAL  SYNOD  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

While  Lutheran  communities  were  found  in  this 
country  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  was  not  for  another  century  that  they  were  generally 
organized  into  churches  or  gathered  into  ecclesiastical 
bodies.  The  first  synod  was  the  Minis terium  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  second,  the  Ministerium  of  New  York, 
and  the  third,  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,^  each 
absolutely  independent  of  the  others,  and  jealous  of 
its  independence.  The  celebration,  in  1817,  of  the 
tercentenary  of  the  Reformation  served  to  bring  the 
various  communities  together,  and,  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Synod  of  Ohio  in  1818,  and  the  Synod 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  early  in  1820,  a  demand 
arose  for  a  general  body  to  unify  these  diflferent 
elements.  A  call  was  therefore  issued  for  a  conven- 
tion at  HagerstowTi,  Md.,  in  the  latter  part  of  1820. 
Representatives  were  present  from  the  Ministeriums 

'  See  Lutheran  bodies,  page  341. 


of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  from  the  Synods 
of  North  Carolina  and  ^f  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
They  were  expected  from  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  but  none 
came.  A  form  of  constitution  was  agreed  upon  for  an 
organization  to  be  called  the  "General  Synod,"  and  was 
referred  to  the  participating  synods  for  ratification. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  theological  seminary  and  a  missionary  insti- 
tution, and  also  to  provide  means  for  the  care  of  poor 
ministers  and  ministers'  widows  and  orphans. 

The  organization  was  estabUshed  with  a  hopeful 
outlook,  but  unexpected  opposition  soon  developed 
among  the  congregations,  many  of  which  looked  upon 
all  organization  as  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
The  reason  for  the  absence  of  representatives  of  the 
Synod  of  Ohio  from  the  convention  at  Hagerstown 
was  stated  to  be  a  fear  that  uniform  hymn  books  and 
liturgies  would  be  introduced,  contrary  to  an  article 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession;  that  delegates  to  the 
General  Synod  would  usurp  the  rights  of  other  minis- 
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ters  and  thus  infringe  upon  the  freedom  and  parity  of 
the  ministry;  that  incorporation  would  follow,  with 
the  enforcement  of  resolutions  by  law;  and  that  in 
the  General  Synod  English  would  soon  prevail,  whereas 
in  other  places  German  must  remain  the  dominant 
language.  The  German  element  of  Pennsylvania  also 
made  earnest  protest  against  the  new  organization. 

A  year  later,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  synod  in 
Frederick,  Md.,  but  10  delegates  were  present,  repre- 
senting the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Synods  of  North  Carolina  and  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. New  York  kept  aloof  entirely,  and  two  years 
later  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  withdrew, 
because  its  leaders  were  unable  to  overcome  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  congregations  in  the  rural  districts, 
influenced  probably  by  a  protest  in  the  Reformed 
churches  against  a  projected  General  Synod  in  that 
denomination.  Ohio  had  elected  delegates  to  this 
convention,  but  learning  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  they  did  not  attend. 
The  result  was  that  for  a  long  time  the  General  Synod 
remained  practically  confined  to  the  3  small  synods  of 
North  CaroUna,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  West 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  formed  from  the  Minis- 
terium of  Pennsylvania  after  the  latter' s  refusal  to 
enter  the  General  Synod. 

Nevertheless,  relations  between  the  different  bodies 
were  cordial;  delegates  were  interchanged  and  many 
pastors  and  congregations  which  remained  outside 
manifested  their  sympathy  with  the  movements  of 
the  General  Synod  and  contributed  freely  to  them. 
This  was  in  general  the  position  of  the  Ministerium  of 
New  York,  until,  in  1837,  it  joined  the  General  Synod. 
In  1834  the  single  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  wath 
26,882  communicants,  was  larger  than  the  whole 
General  Synod,  which  had  only  20,249.  Others 
joined  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1853  the  Ministerium 
of  Pennsylvania  entered  its  fellowship.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  the  General  Synod  embraced  23 
synods  and  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  Lutheran 
communicants  in  the  United  States.  This  war, 
however,  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  5  southern  synods. 

Meanwhile  the  confessional  question  assumed  ^eater 
and  greater  importance.  In  the  General  Synod  the 
adoption  of  English  as  the  language  of  worship  pro- 
ceeded with  great  rapidity,  and  the  increasing  fellow- 
ship with  other  denominations,  which  was  one  of  its 
features,  created  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that 
it  was  not  loyal  to  distinctive  Lutheranism.  The 
conservatism  of  many  of  its  congregations  was  almost 
as  strong  as  that  of  some  of  the  older  synods  which 
stood  aloof,  yet  on  the  other  hand  there  was,  in  the 
General  Synod,  a  very  strong  movement  against  what 
were  considered  rigid  interpretations  of  Lutheran 
standards.  In  1864  came  the  admission  to  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Franckean  Synod,  *^  which  pressed  *new 
measures'    to   the   extreme.''     The   liberal   tendency 


thus  manifest  in  the  organization  of  the  General  Synod 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  AOnisterium  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  refused  to  recognize  the  Franckean  Synod. 
This  refusal  was  interpreted  as  a  virtual  separation 
from  the  General  Synod,  and  when  the  Pennsylvania 
delegates  appeared  in  the  convention  of  1866  they 
were  declined  recognition  until  the  situation  should 
be  clearly  understood. 

The  matter  thus  came  to  a  crisis,  and  resulted,  in 
1866,  in  a  call  by  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  for 
a  convention,  at  which  the  General  Council  was  organ- 
ized. The  new  organization  gathered  to  itself  those 
elements  in  the  General  Synod  which  were  more  con- 
servative, not  so  much  in  their  individual  beliefs,  as  in 
their  conception  of  the  mutual  relation  of  persons  and 
churches  holding  different  beliefs.  While  the  with- 
drawal of  these  synods  was  a  serious  loss,  the  General 
Synod  was  left,  in  greater  harmony  and  freedom,  to 
develop  along  its  special  lines,  and  since  then  its  growth 
has  been  ste^,dy  and  substantial. 

In  language  the  General  Synod  is  almost  exclu- 
sively English,  only  two  of  her  district  synods  being 
German. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  practice  the  General  Synod  is  the  most  liberal  of 
evangelical  Ijutheran  bodies,  freely  affiliating  with 
other  churches  of  evangelical  faith,  while  in  doctrine 
it  is  increasingly  conservative.  The  higher  criticism 
is  almost  without  a  representative  among  its  ministers. 
Justification  by  faith  alone  is  preached  with  great 
emphasis.  The  two  sacraments  are  regarded  as  true 
bearers  of  grace ;  the  true  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  are  received  **sacramentally  and  super- 
naturally  "  in  the  Eucharist.  Transubstantiation  and 
consubstantiation  are  both  rejected.  A  liturgical 
form  of  worship  is  used.  The  standard  of  faith  is  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  young  people  are  care- 
fully instructed  in  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism.  The 
confessional  basis  of  the  General  Synod,  to  which  all 
its  district  synods  are  required  to  conform,  is  as 
follows : 

We  receive  and  hold,  with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  &i 
our  fathers,  the  Word  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  the  Augsburg  (^onfession  as  a  correct  exhibi- 
tion of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Divine  Word  and  of  the 
faith  of  our  Church  founded  upon  that  Word. 

POLITY. 

While  the  polity  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
is  congregational,  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  the* 
individual  church  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  in  the  svnodical 
system  that  prevails,  a  measure  of  judicial  and  execu- 
tive authority  is  conferred  by  the  individual  churches 
upon  the  district  synods.  These  in  turn  convey  cer- 
tain representative  powers  to  the  General  Synod,  "Such 
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as  the  preparation  of  all  liturgies,  hymn  books,  and 
catechisms,  and  the  care  of  the  general  missionary  and 
benevolent  operations  of  the  church. 

WORK. 

The  main  object  of  benevolence  in  the  General 
Synod  is  the  home  mission  work,  which  is  carried  on 
by  a  board  elected  biennially.  Oflferings  are  gathered 
for  the  cause  through  the  district  synods  by  the  appor- 
tionment system,  and  these  funds  are  distributed 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  board.  During  the 
first  biennium  of  the  board,  1877-1879,  its  receipts  were 
$25,686;  it  aided  51  missions,  of  which  5  became  self- 
supporting,  and  reported  4,183  members  in  the  mis- 
sions. Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
along  all  lines,  so  that  in  the  biennium  1905-1907  the 
total  receipts  were  $131,267,  the  number  of  missions 
aided  was  212,  of  which  36  were  new  and  28  attained 
self-support,  and  the  total  membership  was  21,748. 
These  missions  were  distributed  over  the  entire  coun- 
try. Pennsylvania  had  the  largest  number,  47; 
Nebraska  had  22;  Illinois,  16;  California,  15;  New 
York,  14;  Iowa  and  New  Jersey,  9  each;  Indiana,  8; 
and  the  remainder  were  scattered  through  other  states. 
Classified  by  language,  187  of  these  missions  are  Eng- 
lish ;  24  are  German  and  English  or  German ;  and  1  is 
Scandinavian.  Most  of  the  home  mission  churches  of 
the  General  Synod  are  established  in  the  larger  cities, 
where  they  minister  chiefly  to  the  reUgious  needs  of 
the  Lutheran  portion  of  the  foreign  population,  which 
is  rapidly  acquiring  the  use  of  the  English  language. 
In  addition  to  the  general  receipts,  about  $15,000  is 
spent  annually  by  the  district  synods  in  carrying  on 
special  home  mission  work,  each  within  its  own 
territory. 

The  Board  of  Church  Extension  works  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  aiding  the 
weaker  congregations  in  securing  church  buildings. 
Its  appropriations  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  donation, 
or  of  a  loan  without  interest  for  a  period  of  years. 
The  receipts,  reported  biennially,  have  grown  from 
$5,927  in  1869-1871  to  $175,492  in  1905-1907.  The 
amount  now  invested  in  the  loan  fund  is  $582,417,  and 
the  number  of  churches  aided  in  1906  was  129. 

The  combined  returns  for  the  year  1906  show  262 
missionaries,  212  churches  aided,  and  $168,380  con- 
tributed, including  the  receipts  of  the  two  boards  and 
the  sum  expended  by  the  district  synods. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  operates  in  India  and 
in  Liberia.  The  India  mission  at  Guntur,  among  the 
Telugus,  was  founded  by  J.  C.  F.  Heyer  in  1842  and 
has  been  most  successful.  The  report  for  1906  showed 
30  American  missionaries,  over  600  native  workers, 
497  congregations,  and  12,625  communicants,  a  college 
with  966  students,  over  350  elementary  schools,  and  a 
number  of  hospitals  and  orphanages.  The  work  in 
Liberia,  organized  in  1860  by  the  Rev.  Morris  Officer 


and  named  for  Doctor  Muhlenberg,  is  chiefly  educa- 
tional in  character,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning 
exceedingly  diflScult.     The  severe  climate  proved  fatal 
to  a  number  of  missionaries,  and  only  recently  has  it 
been  possible  to  assure  better  health  to  the  workers. 
In  addition  to  the  schools,  which  form  the  great  fea- 
ture of  the  mission,  there  is  a  large  coffee  farm  whose 
proceeds  assist  greatly  in  meeting  expenses.    The  gen- 
eral statistics  for  the  two  missions  for  1906  show  8 
stations,  occupied  by  38  missionaries,  with  610  native 
helpers;  502  churches  with  a  membership  of  12,725; 
361  schools  of  various  grades  with  8,829  pupils;  3 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  treating  8,449  patients;  2 
orphanages  with  118  inmates;  a  total  income  for  the 
year  of  $73,172;  and  property  valued  at  $175,000. 

In  close  harmony  with  the  Home  and  Foreign  boards 
is  the  Woman^s  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
first  organized  in  Iowa  in  1875.  Local  societies  have 
been  organized  into  22  synodical  societies,  and  these 
in  turn  into  a  general  society  which  meets  biennially. 
The  affairs  of  the  general  society  are  in  charge  of  an 
executive  committee  of  14  women,  and  all  funds  are 
disbursed  through  the  general  missionary  boards  of 
the  church.  At  the  convention  of  1907  there  were 
reported  636  women's  societies,  115  young  women's 
societies,  and  189  children's  bands  in  connection  with 
the  organization.  During  the  biennium  $71,033  was 
raised  by  the  societies  for  missibnary  work. 

The  educational  work  of  the  General  Synod  is  con- 
ducted by  a  board  of  education  elected  by  the  synod, 
by  committees  of  district  synods,  and  by  a  number  of 
educational  institutions  connected  with  the  synod  and 
reporting  to  it.  The  board  of  education,  whose  finan- 
cial receipts  in  1906  were  $34,666,  has  for  its  chief 
work  the  aiding  of  the  weaker  institutions,  such  as 
Hartwick  Seminary,  Carthage  College,  Midland  College, 
and  the  Western  Seminary.  The  regular  committees 
of  the  district  synods  raised,  during  the  year  1906, 
$17,000  for  ministerial  education,  making  a  total  of 
$51,666  given  for  educational  purposes.  Of  the  11 
institutions  of  the  General  Synod  in  the  United  States, 
the  oldest  is  Hartwick  Seminary,  in  New  York,  founded 
in  1797.  The  theological  seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
was  founded  in  1826;  the  Pennsylvania  College  at  the 
same  place,  in  1832;  and  Wittenberg  College  at  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  together  with  Hamma  Divinity  Hall,  in 
1845.  They  show  a  total  of  1,503  students  and  123 
instructors.  The  property  value  is  estimated  at 
$1,315,000,  and  there  are  productive  endowments 
approximating  $980,000,  making  a  total  of  $2,295,000. 

There  are  4  orphanages  which  care  for  about  260 
orphans,  and  which,  dumng  1906,  received  from  the 
churches  $25,000,  in  addition  to  large  private  gifts. 
There  are  3  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  aged, 
the  annual  expense  of  which  is  about  $11,500;  also  a 
Deaconess  Motherhouse  and  training  school  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  governed  by  a  board  elected  by  the  General 
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Synod,  with  which  30  deaconesses  and  probationers 
are  connected,  and  which  has  property  valued  at 
$50,000.  The  first  hospital  of  the  General  Synod  is 
being  established  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.  The  statistics  for 
1906  show  8  benevolent  institutions  with  289  inmates; 
$48,500  contributed;  property  valued  at  $304,000;  and 
an  endowment  of  $86,000. 

Yoimg  people's  societies  are  maintained  in  the  major- 
ity of  the  congregations,  some  of  them  known  as 
"Christian  Endeavor  societies  ^'  and  others  as  "Luther 
leagues."  There  are  48,000  members  in  885  societies, 
and  their  contributions  for  local'expenses  and  benevo- 
lence in  1906  amounted  to  $51,000.  Men's  leagues 
and  brotherhoods  are  found  in  many  of  the  congrega- 
tions, but  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  general  federa- 
tion, and  no  report  has  been  made  of  their  membership 
and  work.  The  parochial  reports  show  that  during 
1906  more  than  $100,000  was  contributed  by  the 
churches  for  such  "external  objects''  of  benevolence 
as  are  not  cared  for  by  any  of  the  boards  of  the  church, 
and  which  can  not  be  classified. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual   church   organizations,   are   given   by 


states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  1,734  organizations,  in  25  synods, 
located  in  24  states,  the  territory  of  New  Mexico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these  organizations, 
859  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  659  in  the  North 
Central  division. .  The  state  having  the  largest  number 
is  Pennsylvania  with  721. 

The  total  number  of  commimicants  reported  is 
270,221;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1,615 
organizations,  about  41  per  .cent  are  males  and  59  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  1,720  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  582,008,  as  reported  by  1,629 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $16,875,429, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$1,593,778;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  41  organi- 
zations; and  688  parsonages  valued  at  $1,815,250. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  1,628  organiza- 
tions, number  1,696,  with  26,288  officers  and  teachers 
and  225,948  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1,311. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  310  organizations,  105,581  com- 
municants, and  $7,956,259  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


9TATI  OB  TEBKITORT. 


Total  for  denomination. 
North  Atlantic  division 


Connecticut. . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Mwyland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana.. . 
Illinois... 
Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Iowa 


Missouri 

South  DakoU. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Oklahoma  1 


Western  division. 


Wyoming. 
Colorado. . 


New  Mexico. 
California..  . 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


1,734 


859 


2 

100 

27 

721 

155 


1 

115 

9 

4 

26 

659 


192 
89 

112 
13 
14 
33 
20 
7 

124 
55 

29 


17 
5 
7 

32 


2 

7 

2 

21 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
oforgani- 
I  zations 
reporting. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


1,734 


859 


2 

109 

27 

721 

155 


1 

115 

9 

4 

26 

659 


192 
89 

112 
13 
14 
33 
20 
7 

124 
55 

29 


17 
5 

7 

32 


2 

7 

2 

21 


270,221 


151,034 


231 

20,543 

4,997 

125,263 

30,188 


38 

24,824 

2,129 

645 

2,552 

81,669 


30,317 
7,753 

14,768 
1,044 
1,534 
5,207 
2,104 
552 

12,807 
4,583 

4,295 


3,190 
727 
378 

3,135 


66 

820 

59 

2,190 


Sex. 


Number  | 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Male. 


1,615      102,544 


774        57,000 


2 

105 

26 

641 


105 
7,514 

1,828 
47,553 


146  I      11,175 


1 

109 

8 

4 

24 

636 


185 
85 

110 
13 
14 
31 
20 

118 
53 

28 


17 
5 
6 

31 


2 

7 

2 

20 


16 

22 

9,275 

13,a'>7 

711 

1,218 

260 

385 

913 

1,549 

31,397 


10,667 

3,080 

6,123 

736 

742 

1,601 

791 

266 

5,505 

1,886 

1,709 


1,263 
266 

180 

1.263 

28 
327 

15 
893 


Female. 


149,809 
83,789 


126 

12,414 

3,041 

68,208 

16,831 


44,862 


16,513 
4,469 
8,576 
1.208 

7« 
2,634 
1,313 

286 
6,552 
2,520 

2,575 


1,927 
461 
187 

1,842 


38 

493 

44 

1,207 


PL.\CES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edlfloos. 


Church 
edifices. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 


Number 


Halls,    "P***"^***-  of  organ! 


etc. 


1,667 


191 
89 

108 
13 
11 
31 
18 
5 

108 
52 

27 


41 


3 
1 
2 
1 

8 
3 


17 

4 

1 

6 

1 

25 

4 

1 

1 

7 

2 

15 

3 

zations 
reporting. 


1,720 


1     «=» 

14 

871 

1 

109 

24 

703 

........ 

3* 

11 

2  i 
HI  1 
24 
734 

151 

161 

1 

114 

9 

2 

25 



1  1 
122  ! 

r 

25 

626 

21 

636 

195  , 

90  ' 
108 

14 

11 

32 

18 

5 

111 

52 

27  ! 


1,629 


808 


2 

109 

24 

673 

149 


1 

118 

9 

2 

24 

620 


191 
89 

105 
13 
11 
31 
18 
5 

lOh 
52 

27 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


582,008 


312,118 


475 

38,471 

9,000 

264,172 

59,710 


150 

48,015 

3,910 

1,000 

6,635 

193,034 


67,995 

26,631 

34,532 

5,030 

2,925 

11,625 

5,. 340 

1,120 

25,246 

12,500 

9,211 


17  1 
4  . 

e; 

1 

25 

6.226 

2,000 

985 

7,935 

1 

7  ! 
2 

180 
1,945 

350 
5,460 

>  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OB  TERRITORY. 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total      

numl)er 

oforgani-    Number 
sations.    oforgani- 
I  cations 
reporting. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsyivanla 

South  .Vtiantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virgtnia 

Wpst  Virginia 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Oklahoma* 

Western  division 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

California 


1,734 


859 


2 

109 

27 

721 

155 


1 

115 

9 

4 

26 

659 


192 
89' 

112 
13 
14 
33 
20 
7 

124 
55 

29 


17 
5 

.7 

32 


21  I 


1,080 


Value 
reported. 


2 

109 

25 

70(1 

153 


1 

114 

9 

4 

25 


G31  I      4,618,206 


192 
88 

109 
13 
11 
31 
18 
5 

112 
52 

27 


1,888,527 
420,550 
841,700 
146,000 

39,925 
299.1«25 
208,862 

16,350 
521,317 
226,050 

303,960 


17 
4 
6 

27 


1 
7 
2 

17 


237,760 
52,100 
14,100 

1366,500 


3,000 

54,000 

4,(»0 

1304,900 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


i$16,875,429 


842        9,538,813 


21,000 

2,019.150 

328,. 350 

7,170,313 

2,047,950 

6,000 

1,391,950 

476,700 

16,200 

157,100 


Number 

oforgani- 

zatloils 

reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

412 

$1,593,778 

197 

942,738 

Number 
oforgani- 


SUNDAY  9CHOOIS  CONDUCTEO  BY 
CHURCH  OROANIZATION.S. 


Number  ,  Number    Number    vt„-»,w«- 
oforgani-  of  Sunday  of  officers  ^"™o«^ 

scholars. 


latfons    P^ISd**|l   rations  |  schools        and 
reporting.  *^*'*'"*^"^-  'reporting,  reported,  teachers. 


2 

39 

14 

142 

39 


10,800 
275,450 

93,475 
563,013 

182,454 


25 

6 


8 
147 


36 

13 

30 

7 

6 

10 

6 

1 

26 

12 

10 


104,8frl 
59,300 


18.300 
357,263 


92,606 
22,575 
89,150 
43,250 
6,895 
30.000 
34,075 
500 
27,562 
10,650 

48,290 


:     3 

19 

1 

43,005 
2.850 
2,435 

63,033 

6 

:    1^ 

"  13,246 

1,900 

47,888 

340  ,  1,062,617 


65 

14 

261 


52 
3 
1 
3 

279 


65 

30 

61 

6 

7 

16 

4 

2 

64 

24 


156,083 

36,500 

2,000 

9,200 

530,650 


2 
1 
1 

6 


1 
3 
1 
1 


688  -n, 815,250 


237,600 

47,300 

777,717 


59  I   203,783 


145,650 
54,900 

1.31,900 
16,900 
11,000 
31.300 
6,050 
2,400 
89,600 
40,950 

7,300  't 

2,200  I 

4,000 

1,100 

10,900 

1,200  I 

5,700  j 
1,500 

2,500  1 


1,628 


816 


2 

106 

27 

681 

14S 


1 

109 

9 

4 

25 

608 


187 
83 

103 
12 
10 
33 
16 
7 

109 
48 

25 


15 
3 


2  I 

112 

27 

727 

156 


1 

115 

9 

4 

26 

616 


189 
83 

104 
13 
10 
33 
16 
9 

111 
48 

26 


15 
3 


1,696        26,288        225,948 


868        14,699        131,322 


23 

1,845 

481 

12,350 


12 

2,622 

220 

80 
272 

7,671 


3,008 

1,111 

1,367 

200 

85 

437 

185 

23 

758 

497 

352 


287 
40 


7 

8 

25 

31 

31 

360 

2 

2 

12 

6 

6 

74 

2 

2 

13 

21 

21 

261 

>  Includes  S9.500  value  of  church  property  in  .San  Francisco,  Cai.,  destroyed  by  earthquake  and  fire. 
«  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS.  AND  PLACES  OP  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS:  1906. 


180 

13,606 

4,534 

112,910 


3,206  25,650 


135 

20.832 

1,794 

400 

2,498 

62,974 


26,043 
7,294 

12,050 
1,93C 
719 
3,266 
1,440 
253 
6,457 
3,516 

3,199 


2,670 
340 
189 

2,794 


123 

841 

99 

1,731 


SYNOD. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

zations. 


•;  Number 
I  of  organ  i- 
'   zations 
reporting. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Sex. 


Total  for  denomination 

Allegheny 

Caliiomia 

Central  Illinois 

Central  Pennsylvania 

East  Ohio 

East  Pennsylvania 

Franckean 

German  Nebraska 

Hartw  Ick 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Miami 

Nebraska 

New  York  and  New  Jersey . . 

Northern  Illinois 

Northern  Indiana 

Olive  Branch 

Pittsburg 

Rocky  Mountain 

Southern  Illinois 

Susquehanna 

Warlburg 

West  Pennsylvania 

Wittenberg 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1./34 

1 

1,734 

270,221 

'        1,615 

154 

154 

,          19,567 

122 

21 

21 

1           2,190 

20 

28 

28 

3.421 

27 

91 

91 

1          10.662 

70 

73 

73 

10,374 

'' 

139 

139 

30.436 

131 

29 

29 

2.253 

27 

106 

106 

11.569 

101  1 

37 

37 

6,873 

37 

27 

27 

4,456 

25 

51 

51 

4.209 

49 

150 

150 

29,734 

141 

45 

45 

8.152 

44 

46 

46 

3.760 

44 

61 

1 

61 

15, 144 

58 

52  , 

52 

6,972 

51 

76 

76 

6,837 

72 

43 

43 

6,070 

43 

117 

117 

17,838 

112 

11 

n 

945 

11 

18 

18 

1,241 

18 

81 

81 

15.941 

78 

^7  1 

47 

6,690 

47 

155 

155 

32,772 

144 

76 

76 

12,113 

72 

Male. 


102,544 

7,060 
893 
1.275 
3,599 
3.740 

11,757 

740 

5.353 

2.470 

1,276 

\,m^ 
11,069 
3,176 
1.386 
5.646 

2,853 
2.602 
2.438 
6,841 
370 

449 

5,948 

3,064 

13,045 

3,881 


Female. 


149,899 


9.829 
1,267 
2.123 
5,149 
5,875 

17,550 
1..360 
5,.'i3.') 
4.405 
2,208 

2,439 
16,483 
4. 751 
2.294 
8.908 

4,072 

4,031 

3,632 

10,022 

575 

792 

9,426 

3,606 

17,488 

6,079 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


1.667 


Halls, 
etc. 


41 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported  I 


1,720 


153 
15 
26 
91 
75 

145 
29 
97 
37 
26 

48 
156 
46 
39 
61 

50 
77 
43 
114 
10 

17 
81 
43 
165 
76 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


1.629        582,00B 


130 
15 
26 
89 
73 

126 
29 
95 
37 
25 

48 
144 
45 
35 
50 

48 
76 
42 
100 
10 

16 
80 
43 
154 
75 


46,705 

5,460 

9,020 

30,398 

24,420 

57,125 

6,735 

21,161 

13,890 

9.500 

12,180 
57,560 
17.745 
9.650 
23,871 

15.682 
23,181 
15,076 
36,000 
2,475 

4,290 
29,839 
13,730 
69.706 
26,610 


LUTHERANS— GENERAL  SYNOD. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS:  1906. 


8TN0D. 


Total  for  denominattoa 

AUei^ny 

California 

Central  Illinois 

Central  Pennsylvania 

East  Ohio 

East  Pennsylvania.. 

Fraockean 

German  Nebraska 

Hartwick 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Miami 

Nebraska 

New  York  and  New  Jersey. . 

Northern  Illinois 

Northern  Indiana 

Olive  Branch 

Pittsburg 

Rocky  Mountain 

Southern  Illinois 

Susquehanna 

Wartburg 

West  Pennsylvania 

Wittenberg 


VALX71  OF  CHVRCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  Olf  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 
number 
of  organi-  j 
cations.  ' 


Number 
oforgani- 
I  cations 
I  reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


Number 
of  oreani- 

xations      reoorted 
Ireporting.    '^PO"^! 


Amount 
of  debt 


1,680  I  $16, 875, 429 


412  I  $l,/n3,778 


148 
17 
26 
89 
73 

137 
29 
99 
37 
25 

48 
148 
45 
38 
60 

51 
75 
42 
113 
10 

17 
79 
43 
155 
76 


1,122,763 

1304,900 

293,300 

516, 150 

583,577 

2,276,700 
156,800 
266,567 
459,500 
268,525 

304,950 

2,004,850 

650,250 

323.200 

1,674,900 

436,225 
391,850 
438,860 
986,850 
61.600 

55,662 

788,600 

237,800 

1,599,750 

671,400 


24 
12 
6 
10  1 

8 


93,580 
47,888 
36,700 
13.828 
12,640 


PARSONAGES. 


RUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number     value  of     Number  j  Number    Number 
oforgani-i^j^i^rLi  of  organi-  of  Sunday  of  officers 
tations    *~:JvXrS!^    '    tations      schools   ,      and        a4,K«i«— 
reporting.,  ^P<"^^-  >  reporting.'  reported,   teachers,  i  8c°o*"»' 


Number 
of 


57 
I 

14 
30 
24 


55 

238,919 

52  1 

5 

4,350 

15 

26 

18.327 

55 

9 

53,950 

27  1 

8 

27,560 

11 

14 

25,600 

18 

37 

178,454 

60 

15 

67,216 

13 

7 

13, 170 

21 

35 

301,250 

33 

16 

53,950 

23 

14 

.53,600 

24 

11 

44.880 

14 

28 

88,425 

29 

7 

15,145 

5 

2 

225 

8 

14 

66,945 

34 

15 

25,745 

31 

19 

85,491 

62 

15 

25,950 

27 

1 

$1,815,250 

,    1,628 

1,096 

129,217 

134 

142 

2,500 

21 

21 

33,450 

27 

27 

54.000 

85 

89 

52,250 

69 

70 

216.400  ^ 

134 

144 

21.100  ' 

26 

26 

73,000 

95 

96 

73.400  , 

37 

38 

22,000 

27 

27 

33,550 

44 

44 

209.283 

143 

150 

27.650 

45 

46 

33,300 

42 

44 

178,400 

,     «^ 

66 

60.900 

50 

51 

49.200  I 

69 

70 

29.100  , 

39 

39 

74.100  1 

113 

115 

8,400 

10 

10 

13,000 

14 

14 

95,100 

79 

79 

48,600 

37 

37 

215.400 

152 

174 

61,950  1 

75 

1      75 

26,288        225,948 


1,902 
261 
342 

1,383  : 
950 

2,947 
250  , 
401 
691  i 
395  I 

550  I 
3,121 
865 
473  I 
1,223 

713 

956 

617 

1,708 

99 

155 
1,548 

368 
3,123 
1,238 


16,079 
1,731 
3,030 

11,226 
8,400 

28,427 
1,597 
3,879 
4,734 
2,899 

3,602 

24,995 

7,090 

3.702 

10,768 

7.068 
6,373 

d.  w44 

15,242 
1.063 

1,192 
13,832 

2,670 
30.061 
10,915 


1  Includes  19,500  value  of  church  property  in  San  Francisco,  Cal..  destro3red  by  earthquake  and  fire. 
UNITED  SYNOD  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


HISTORY. 

The  Lutherans  of  the  Southern  states  shared  in  the 
general  convictions  of  the  southern  people  as  to  the 
permanency  of  the  rupture  of  the  Federal  Union,  and 
believing  the  poUtical  separation  from  the  northern 
bodies  to  be  irrevocable,  they  considered  it  best  to 
have  a  new  general  ecclesiastical  organization.  A  few 
delegates  in  convention  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  in  1862, 
arranged  the  preliminaries,  and  a  year  later  delega- 
tions from  the  synods  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Virginia,  and  southwestern  Virginia  assem- 
bled at  Concord,  N.  C.,  and  formally  organized  the 
''General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America." 

The  doctrinal  basis  was  declared  to  be  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  the  Word  of  God  and  the  only 
infalUble  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  and  the  ecumen- 
ical creeds  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  the  expo- 
nents of  this  faith.  Already  there  had  grown  up  a 
general  desire  for  a  more  pronounced  adherence  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  a  clause  allowing  liberty  of 
construction  upon  certain  articles,  although  accepted 
at  the  time,  was  later  rejected. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  in  1864  a  committee 
on  domestic  missions  was  appointed,  but  compara- 
tively little  else  was  done.  The  next  year  there  was 
no  meeting,  and  in  1866,  the  war  having  ended,  and  a 
new  title  being  necessary  to  conform  to  the  changed 


situation,  the  name  *' Evangelical  Lutheran  General 
Synod,  South,"  was  chosen.  Questions  of  union  with 
other  bodies  arose,  but  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
wisest  way  to  develop  their  own  resources  was  not  to 
renew  organic  relations  vnih  the  General  Synod. 
Negotiations  were  begun  with  the  Tennessee  Synod, 
and  in  1868  a  union  was  effected  with  the  Holston 
Synod,  and  in  1872  with  the  Mississippi  Synod.  In 
1886  the  Tennessee  Synod  joined  the  body,  which 
then  became  known  as  the  *'  United  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  the  South."  Fraternal 
relations  have  constantly  existed  with  the  General 
Synod,  and  also  with  the  General  Council. 

DOCTRINE    AND    POLITY. 

The  general  type  of  Lutheranism  represented  by  the 
United  Svnod  is  similar  to  that  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil,  and  its  polity  accords  with  that  of  other  Lutheran 
bodies. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  carried  on  through 
the  executive  committees  of  missions  of  the  various 
synods  and  conferences  in  connection  with  the  United 
Synod  and  the  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Exten- 
sion of  the  United  Synod.  The  report  for  1906  shows 
29  agents  employed  in  the  assistance  of  50  churches, 
at  an  expense  of  $21,380.  Foreign  work  is  carried  on 
in  Japan  through  the  general  Board  of  Missions.     The 
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statistics  for  1906  show  1  station,  3  missionaries,  7 
native  helpers,  and  9  churches  with  200  members; 
amount  contributed,  $7,150,  and  property  valued  at 
$6,000. 

The  educational  work  of  the  synod  includes  8  col- 
leges and  other  literary  institutions  and  1  theological 
seminary,  with  a  total  of  96  teachers  and  1,226  stu- 
dents. The  contributions  for  the  support  of  these 
institutions  during  1906  were  $93,475,  and  the  prop- 
erty, including  endowments'of  $181,845,  is  estimated 
at  $819,845.  There  is  an  orphans'  home  with  55  in- 
mateS;  for  which  $18,000  was  contributed,  and  which 
has  property  valued  at  $75,000.  There  are  400  young 
people's  societies  with  a  membership  of  3,500. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  oi^anizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.    As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 


has  449  organizations  in  8  synods,  located  in  10 
states.  Of  these  organizations,  410  are  in  the  South 
Atlantic  division,  Virginia  leading  with  151,  followed 
by  North  Carolina  with  135. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
47,747;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  407  or- 
ganizations, about  45  per  cent  are  males  and  55  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  442  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  153,520;  church  property  valued  at 
$1,509,760,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $49,692;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  13 
organizations;  and  149  parsonages  valued  at  $339,550. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  380  organizations, 
number  385,  with  3,901  officers  and  teachers  and 
30,039  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  226. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  35  organizations,  10,290  communi- 
cants, and  $395,695  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATK. 


Total  for  denomination 

Boatb  Atlantic  division 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

South  Central  division 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


449 


410 


151  , 
13 

135  ' 

87  ' 

22  ! 

2  ^ 


1 
38 


22 

1 

15 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBBB8. 


Number 

ofoigani- 

tations 

reporting. 


449 


410 


151 
13 

135 

87 

22 

2 

1 


1 
38 


22 

1 

15 


Total 

number 

reported. 


47,747 


45,279 


13,293 

952 

14.881 

12.652 

3,233 

268 

18 


18 
2,450 


1,678 

50 

722 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

407 

18,555 

370 

17,605 

141 
13 

121 

74 

19 

2 

1 

5,034 
356 
5,999 
4.689 
1,311 
116 

7 

1 
36 

7 
1,043 

20 

1 
15 

705 

20 

318 

Female. 


23.114 


21,771 


6,953 
506 
6,991 
5,460 
1,619 
152 

11 


11 
1,332 


30 
404 


PLACES  OF  WOBSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


429 


396 


149 
10 

130 

86 

19 

2 

1 


1 
32 


21 

1 

10 


Halls, 
etc. 


13 


9 


1 
1 
4 
1 
2 


1 
3* 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

ofoicanl- 

tatlons 

reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reportea. 


442 


426  I      153,520 


408 


393         141,645 


152 
10 

133 

92 

19 

2 


147  ' 
10  I 

129  i 

86  j 

19  I 

2 


46.175 

2.715 

50,030 

34,175 

7,800 

760 

200 


1 

1 

1 

33 

32  i 

21 

21 

1 

1 

11 

10 

200 
11,675 


8,275 

800 

2,000 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

lations. 

VALUE  or  CHUBCH 
PEOPEBTT. 

DEBT  ON  CHUECH 
PBOPEETY. 

PAB80NA0E8. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUECH  OEOANIZATION8. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 

ofoigani- 

xations 

reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 

ofoigani- 

cations 

reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

f 

Number    Number   Number 
of  organi-  ^f  Sunday  of  officers 
zatlons  1  schools        and 
reporting,  reported,  teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  Ibr  denomination 

449 

420 

$1,609,760 

41 

$49,692             140 

1339,550 

380 

385 

3,901 

30.039 

' 

Bmt^  Attftnticdfviffton 

410 

396 

1,463,035 

37 

48,721 

140 

329,900 

356 

361 

3,748 

28,921 

VfrginiA 

151 
13 

135 

87 

22 

2 

1 

148 
10 

132 

86 

20 

2 

1 

467,045 
30,365 
400,000 
351,750 
192,975 
20,900 

750 

11 

10,871 

45 

4 

44 

35 

10 

2 

92.550 
5.400 

75,350 
130,900 

20,400 
5,300 

126 
10 

117 

85 

16 

2 

1 

128 
10 

117 

87 

17 

2 

1 

1,349 

89 

1,256 

812 

224 

18 

5 

9,241 
633 

Wf«t  Vfrgltif^.      ,     ,            , 

North  Carolina 

14 
7 

4 
1 

8,500 
13,700 
13,650 

2,000 

10,533 

6,722 

1,782 

110 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

FlorMa 

North  Central  division 

21 

Ohio 

1 
38 

1 
30 

760  , 
45,975 

1 
23 

1 
23 

5 
148 

21 

Sooth  Centra]  divisioa 

4 

971 

9 

9.660 

1,097 

Tennewww 

22 

1 
•    15 

20 
1 
9 

40,600  1 

200 
5,175 

3 

771 

7 

8,150 

14 
1 
8 

14 
1 
8 

106 

3 

39 

744 

Alabama 

28 

Mfffiriffiippl 

1 

200 

2 

1,500 
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SYNOD. 


Total  for  denomination 

Georgia. 

Holston 

MIfliissippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Southwestern  Virginia 

Tennessee 

Virginia 


Total 

number 

of  organi- 

Number 

sations. 

of  organi- 

zations 

i 

reporting. 

«.; 

449 

2*  1 

24 

24 

24 

15 

15 

64 

64 

71 

71 

66 

66 

121 

121 

64 

64 

COMMUNICANTS  OE  MEMBEES. 


Total 
number 
reported. 


47,747 


Number 

oforgani- 

sattons 

reporting. 


407 


3,383 

1,736 

722 

9,098 

10,295 
4,898 

10,967 
6,620 


22 
22 
15 
68 

61 

62 

107 

60 


Sex. 


ICale. 


18,655 


1,447 
734 
318 

3,847 

3,841 
1,849 
o,  994 
2,525 


Female. 


23,114 


1,801 
926 
404 

4,383 

4,449 
2,484 
5,038 
3,629 


PLACES  or  WOESHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


429 


21 
23 
10 
63 

70 

62 

117 

63 


Halls, 
etc. 


13 


2 
1 
3 
1 

1 
1 
3 
1 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


442 


21 
23 
11 
66 

76 

66 

118 

63 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


426 


21 
23 
10 
63 

70 

61 

115 

63 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


153,620 


9,050 

8,726 

2,600 

25,025 

27,325 
18,260 
42,640 
19,005 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PBOPEETY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PBOPEETY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHXmCB  OBOANIZATIONS. 

SYNOD. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
•f  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 
of  Sunday 

schools 
reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  tor  denomination 

449 

429 

$1,509,760 

41 

$40,692 

149 

$339,550 

380 

385 

3,901 

30,039 

Oeofgla 

24 
24 
15 
64 

71 

66 

121 

64 

22 

22 

9 

64 

70 

61 

118 

63 

204,075 

41.050 

5,175 

256,600 

334,850 
148,550 
231,100 
288,360 

5 
3 
1 
5 

7 

6 

11 

3 

15,650 

771 

200 

5,700 

13,700 
6,321 
3.050 
4,300 

12 
7 
2 

31 

31 
17 
24 
25 

25,700 
8,150 
1,500 

63,100 

126,400 
30,600 
20,300 
54,800 

18 

15 

8 

61 

09 

51 

100 

58 

19 

15 

8 

61 

70 

52 

101 

59 

231 

115 

39 

850 

674 
518 
804 
670 

1,850 

Holston 

804 

Mississippi 

326 

North  (ffluroiina 

6,863 

• 

South  Carolina 

6,427 

Southwestern  Virginia 

3,534 

Tennoww* 

6,766 

Virginia 

4,470 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


GENERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

• 

As  the  Swedish  colony  in  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware owed  its  origin  largely  to  the  interest  felt  in  the 
westward  movement  by  King  Gustavus  Adolphus,  so 
also  it  received  from  him  much  of  the  direction  of  its 
doctrinal  development.  The  earliest  governor  of  New 
Sweden  was  John  Printz,  who  came  over  in  1643,  with 
special  instructions  that  divine  service  should  be  *  *  zeal- 
ously conducted  according  to  the  Unaltered  Augsburg 
Confession  *  *  *  that  the  youth  be  properly  in- 
structed and  trained  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
Christianity  be  spread  among  the  Indians/ \  Later 
religious  leaders,  as  Justus  Falckner  and  John  C.  Stoe- 
ver,  emphasized  the  same  position,  and  it  was  still 
further  impressed  upon  the  Pennsylvania  churches  by 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  in  1742  and  later.  On 
this  doctrinal  basis  the  original  Lutheran  foundation 
in  America  was  so  well  laid,  especially  by  Muhlenberg, 
that  European  Rationalism  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  had  little  eflFect  on  the  Lutheran  con- 
gregations. 

The  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  organized  by 
Muhlenberg  in  1748,  the  broad  basis  of  which  was  in- 
dicated by  the  name  it  bore  for  many  years — *'The 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  North  Amer- 
ica"— thus  stood  for  a  strong  confessionalism,  under- 
standing by  that  term  a  recognition  of  the  dominant 
authority  of  the  confessions  of  the  church,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Its  churches 
were  also  chiefly  German,  and  in  view  of  the  Unitarian 
influences  which  appeared  to  accompany  the  angliciz- 
ing tendencies  manifest  in  the  Ministerium  of  New 
York,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  be  anxious  to 
retain  their  own  language,  particularly  as  it  enabled 
their  ministers  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  literature  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

With  the  extension  of  settlement  westward,  pro- 
gressive men  in  the  eastern  synods  came  to  realize  the 
advantage  of  a  general  body,  and  in  1820  a  call  was 
issued  for  a  conference,  which  resulted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  General  Synod.*  Although  the  leaders 
in  this  movement  were  chiefly  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium,  the  general  tone  of  its  churches 
was  not  sympathetic.  This  was  due  largely  to  their 
great  conservatism;  to  their  love  of  synodical  liberty 
and  dislike  of  centralization  of  power,  a  dislike  strong- 
ly prevalent  to-day  in  the  Lutheran  churches;  to  a 
spirit  of  inertia  and  an  instinctive  resistance  to  the 
English  New  England  theology;  and  later  to  opposi- 
tion to  the  revival  movement  which  swept  over  the 
United  States  in  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the 
nineteenth    century   and   entered    into    the   General 

*  See  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  page  344. 


Synod,  but  which  seemed  to  them  contrary  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

After  two  years  of  trial,  the  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
sylvania formally  withdrew  from  the  General  Synod, 
which,  until  the  entrance  of  the  New  York  Ministeriimi 
in  1837,  included  only  four  or  five  small  synods.  In 
1853  it  again  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  General  Synod, 
but  the  union  was  still  a  cause  of  considerable  friction. 
Congregations  were  rapidly  passing  from  German  to 
English ;  the  new  generation  of  pastors  knew  little  of 
Lutheran  theology  except  as  they  learned  it  from 
Calvinistic  or  American  writers ;  the  returning  waves 
of  revival  influence  attracted  them;  and  especially 
unfortunate,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  earnest 
Lutheran,  was  the  lack  of  any  decided  form  of  church 
life.  Preaching  had  become  hortatory  rather  than 
doctrinal.  The  old  ways  of  the  fathers  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  the  very  eflfort  at  compro- 
mise resulted  in  paralysis,  as  each  party  sought  to 
avoid  anything  which  might  offend  the  other. 

The  reception  into  the  General  Synod  of  the  Me- 
lanchthon  and  Franckean  svnods  in  1859  and  1864, 
respectively,  created  much  opposition,  and  when  it 
appeared  to  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  that  its 
continuance  in  the  General  Synod  depended  upon  its 
acceptance,  if  not  its  indorsement,  of  the  Franckean 
Synod,  that  Ministerium  issued  a  call  to  all  synods 
and  congregations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  adhered  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  to  attend 
a  convention  at  Reading,  Pa.,  in  December,  1866.  At 
this  convention  the  General  Council  was  organized, 
and  the  **  Principles  of  Faith  and  Church  Polity," 
which  have  formed  the  constitutional  law  of  the  coun- 
cil ever  since,  were  adopted.  This  constitution  is 
composed  of  nine  articles  containing  the  fundamental 
principles  of  faith,  and  eleven  articles  on  ecclesiastical 
power  and  church  government,  all  based  on  the  Luth- 
eran confessions. 

The  first  convention  was  held  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
in  November,  1867,  and  13  synods  were  represented. 
Two  of  the  synods  which  participated,  the  Ohio  and 
the  (German)  Iowa,  were  not  entirely  satisfied  on  the 
so-called  **four  points,**  namely,  the  admission  into 
Lutheran  pulpits  of  ministers  teaching  non-Lutheran 
doctrine,  the  admission  of  non-Lutheran  communi- 
cants to  Lutheran  altars,  the  attitude  toward  religious 
associations  not  divinely  instituted  (secret  societies), 
and  toward  the  question  of  the  Second  Advent.  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan,  all  German 
synods,  withdrew,  one  after  another,  on  similar 
grounds.  Then  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  which  had 
sent  delegates  to  the  preliminary  convention,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  General  Council,  organized  the 
Synodical  Conference  in  1872,  uniting  those  synods 
which  had  opposed  the  position  taken  by  the  General 
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Council.  That  position,  as  finally  expressed,  was  that 
** Lutheran  pulpits  are  for  Lutheran  ministers  only; 
Lutheran  altars  are  for  Lutheran  communicants  only ; 
and  exceptions  to  the  rule  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
privilege,  not  of  right."  With  regard  to  secret  socie- 
ties, the  General  Council  took  a  strong  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  them,  but  has  not  excommunicated  mem- 
bers of  these  organizations. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  Greneral  Council  occu- 
pies what  may  be  regarded  as  a  medial  position,  com- 
pared with  the  General  Synod  and  the  Synodical  Con- 
ference. On  the  one  hand,  the  General  Synod  is 
considered  to  lay  **more  stress  on  a  common  fellow- 
ship with  other  present  day  churches  and  Jess  stress 
on  what  it  regards  as  nonessentials  in  doctrinal  prin- 
ciple, interchanges  courtesies  by  delegates  with  evan- 
gelical denominations,  and  enacts  no  restrictive  law 
against  a  general  fellowship  of  ministers  in  the  pulpit 
and  of  Christians  at  the  altar.''  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Synodical  Conference  appears  to  lay  **no  stress 
on  the  historic  continuity  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America;  cuts  itself  off  completely  from  the  common 
Christianity  of  America;  gives  certain  doctrines,  as 
predestination,  a  new  emphasis  in  the  history  of 
Lutheranism;  and  carries  doctrinal  principle  to  keen 
governmental  conclusions,  and,  in  theory,  at  least,  to 
prompt  discipline  on  all  points  of  faith/'  The  Syn- 
odical Conference  is  more  German,  and  the  General 
Synod  is  more  English,  than  the  General  Council. 
All  are  equally  American.  Two-thirds  of  all  the 
Lutherans  in  the  United  States  belong  to  these  three 
general  bodies. 

The  first  decade  of  the  General  Council  was  a  period 
of  strife  for  its  right  to  existence  upon  the  specific 
basis  which  it  had  chosen,  namely,  that  the  "  distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Confession  are  funda- 
mental doctrines,  and  that  those  who  held  them  could 
not  continue  in  organic  association  with  those  who 
rejected  them."  So  far  as  imity  is  concerned,  its 
fundamental  doctrinal  principle  is  that  ''the  true 
miity  of  a  particular  chiu'ch  is  unity  in  doctrine  and 
faith,  and  in  the  sacraments,"  not  necessarily  in 
government  or  ceremony.  Though  this  period  was 
consumed  in  coming  to  a  sohd  doctrinal  imderstand- 
ing,  and  to  better  acquaintance  of  eastern  and  western 
synods,  which  hitherto  had  been  separate  from  and 
independent  of  each  other,  matters  of  church  polity 
and  the  pressing  needs  of  practical  work  claimed 
immediate  attention. 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  General  Council  was  the  preparation  of  adequate 
expositions  of  Lutheran  doctrine  in  the  English 
language,  and  of  a  common  book  of  worship  in  English 
and  German.  As  the  basis  for  these  they  used  the  pure 
Lutheran  liturgies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  in 
turn  were  based  on  the  common  service  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  the  West,  handed  down  from  very  early 
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times.  This  body  of  literature  has  exercised  a  unify- 
ing influence  on  the  General  Council,  and  indeed  on 
the  whole  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  The  General 
Council  has  also  cooperated  in  a  leading  way  in  the 
issue  of  a  standard  common  service  for  all  Lutheran 
bodies  in  America. 

For  generations  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
has  sustained  heavy  losses,  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
various  elements  coming  from  many  lands,  speaking 
various  languages,  with  different  history  and  diverse 
customs,  have  found  it  diflBcult  to  adapt  themselves  to 
conditions  of  American  religious  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  their  unity.  The  General  Council  pur- 
posed that  the  different  languages  and  nationalities 
should  be  firmly  knit  together  in  this  new  world,  in 
the  unity  of  the  one  and  the  same  piu'e  faith,  and 
declared  that  no  distinction  of  language  must  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  great  work  before  the 
chiu'ch  in  this  country. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  General  Council  is  pre- 
sented in  the  eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Faith,  as  follows: 

We  accept  and  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  the  Unaltered  Augs- 
burg Confession  in  its  original  sense  as  throughout  in  conformity 
with  the  pure  truth  of  which  God's  Word  is  the  only  rule.  We 
accept  its  statements  of  truth  as  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  We  reject  the  errors  it  condemns,  and  believe 
that  all  which  it  commits  to  the  liberty  of  the  church  of  right  belongs 
to  that  liberty. 

In  thus  formally  accepting  and  acknowledging  the  Unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession,  we  declare  our  conviction  that  the  other  con- 
fessions of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  inasmuch  as  they  set 
forth  none  other  than  its  system  of  doctrine  and  articles  of  faith,  are 
of  necessity  pure  and  scriptural.  Preeminent  among  such  accord- 
ant pure  and  scriptural  statements  of  doctrine,  by  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  by  the  great  and  necessary  ends  for  which  they  were 
prepared,  by  their  historical  position,  and  by  the  general  judgment 
of  the  church,  are  these:  The  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
the  Smalcald  Articles,  the  Catechism  of  Luther,  and  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  all  of  which  are,  with  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, in  the  perfect  harmony  of  one  and  the  same  scriptural  faith. 

poLmr. 

The  polity  of  the  General  Council,  as  that  of  other 
Lutheran  bodies,  is  not  fixed  and  essential.  Forms  of 
government  and  modes  of  worship  are  regarded  as  of 
secondary  importance,  not  as  essential  principles.  At 
the  same  time,  it  holds  that  those  forms  and  customs 
which  have  been  handed  down  from  earlier  Christian 
ages  are  not  to  be  lightly  cast  aside,  nor  is  the  church 
to  go  *'  back  to  Christ*'  in  any  such  way  as  to  cut  off  all 
intervening  history.  What  the  Church  has  handed 
down  is  to  be  retained,  unless  it  is  condemned  by 
Scripture.  The  synodical  and  congregational  polity 
has  thus  varied  somewhat  in  type  in  different  commu- 
nities. The  Swedish  type  left  no  permanent  impress, 
but  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  and  German  is  very 
manifest. 
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The  congregation  is  the  primary  body,  composed  of 
the  people  and  the  pastor.  Its  internal  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  church  council  composed  of  lay 
elders  and  deacons;  or  elders,  deacons,  and  trustees;  or 
deacons  alone,  and  the  pastor.  For  their  administra- 
tion, except  the  pastor  as  to  his  spiritual  oflBce,  they 
are  generally  accountable  to  the  congregation.  The 
congregation  possesses  the  right  of  representation,  and 
the  representatives  convened  in  the  synod  have,  within 
constitutional  limitations,  the  powers  of  the  congrega- 
tions themselves.  The  judgments  of  the  synod  are  the 
judgments  of  the  church.  The  synods  are  subdivided 
into  smaller  geographic  districts  called  conferences, 
and  the  president  of  the  synod  and  the  presidents  of 
the  conferences,  elected  annually  by  their  respective 
bodies,  exercise  the  office  of  oversight. 

WOBK. 

At  first  the  General  Coimcil  conducted  its  general 
missionary  and  educational  work  through  the  synods 
themselves,  although  the  foreign  missionary  work  was 
unified  imder  a  board  from  the  beginning.  The  home 
missionary  work  was  reorganized  in  1880  on  the  basis 
of  language;  finally  all  the  mission  committees  of  the 
coimcil  became  boards,  and  the  publication  committee, 
a  publication  board,  so  that  unification  has  been  pro- 
gressing for  a  number  of  years. 

The  home  mission  work,  **  peculiar  in  that  it  does 
not  seek  to  make  converts  or  proselytes,  but  to  gather 
in  the  Lutherans  that  have  come  over  from  the  Old 
World  and  their  descendants,''  was  projected  in  1867, 
and  the  following  year  Dr.  W.  A.  Passavant  presented 
an  earnest  plea  for  the  Lutheran  immigrants,  then  en- 
tering the  great  states  of  the  West  without  any  pro- 
vision for  the  needs  of  their  religious  Ufe.  From  that 
day  the  home  mission  field  has  received  a  large  share 
of  attention  from  the  church.  The  report  for  1906 
showed  359  missionaries,  728  missions,  39,050  com- 
municant members,  and  church  property  valued  at 
$1,732,870,  scattered  chiefly  over  the  northern  and 
western  United  States.  Of  these  missions,  401,  with 
14,569  members,  were  Swedish ;  212,  with  14,987  mem- 
bers, English;  111,  with  8,094  members,  German;  3, 
with  about  1,400  members,  Slovak;  and  1  Danish.  In 
Porto  Rico  there  were,  included  in  the  above  figures, 
3  missions,  with  5  missionaries,  under  the  general  care 
of  a  Porto  Rico  Mission  Board. 

The  work  in  the  English  language  is  carried  on  by 
the  Council's  board  of  English  Home  Missions,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Lutheran  Mission  and  Church  Ex- 
tension Society.  Both  oi^anizations  receive  consider- 
able assistance  from  the  women's  missionary  societies 
of  the  different  synods.  The  various  synods  also  carry 
on  work  in  English,  German,  Swedish,  and  Slavic. 
The  amounts  contributed  during  the  year  1906  were  as 
follows:  Home  Mission  Board,  $14,825;  Church  Exten- 
sion Society,  $16,875;  German  Home  Missions,  operat- 


ing on  the  Pacific  coast  and  elsewhere,  $7,137 ;  Swedish 
Augustana  Synod,  $50,000;  other  synods  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council,  for  work  exclusive  of  the  departments 
mentioned  above,  $54,255;  work  in  Porto  Rico,  $4,555; 
total,  $147,647. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  General  Council 
is  conducted  through  a  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  with 
assistance  from  the  women's  missionary  societies  in  a 
number  of  synods.  In  1906,  among  the  Telugu  people 
in  south  India,  there  were  5  stations,  21  missionaries, 
300  native  helpers,  241  churches,  6,135  church  mem- 
bers, and  196  schools  with  5,736  pupils.  There  were 
also  2  hospitals  and  dispensaries  treating  about  4,000 
patients  annually,  property  valued  at  about  $100,000, 
and  total  contributions,  $39,245,  an  advance  of  $10,000 
on  the  previous  year  and  of  $14,000  on  the  year  1904. 
The  communicant  membership  has  been  gaining  at  the 
rate  of  over  1,000  a  year,  and  the  native  support  of 
the  general  work  at  the  rate  of  over  $800  a  year. 

The  educational  work  of  the  General  Council  in  the 
United  States  is  divided  into  theological,  collegiate, 
academic,  female,  and  parish  departments.  There  are 
3  theological  seminaries,  1  each  in  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois, and  Iowa,  which  have  together  sent  out  1,293 
pastors,  and  which  in  1906  had  18  teachers  and  196 
students.  There  are  7  colleges,  with  159  teachers  and 
2,519  students;  2  women's  colleges  and  seminaries, 
with  20  teachers  and  92  pupils;  and  6  academies,  with 
49  teachers  and  826  pupils,  making  a  total  of  18  insti- 
tutions, with  246  teachers  and  3,633  pupils.  The  con- 
tributions to  educational  work  during  1906  included 
$120,000  for  the  seminaries  and  at  least  $51,650  for 
the  colleges,  making  a  total  of  $171,650;  but  this  does 
not  represent  the  entire  amount  given,  which  can  not 
be  fully  reported.  The  value  of  property  used  for  edu- 
cational purposes  is  given  as  $7,814,000,  and  of  endow- 
ment, $2,507,715,  making  a  total  of  $10,321,715. 

The  parish  department  includes  parochial  schools, 
Sunday  schools,  and  catechetical  instruction.  In  every 
congregation  there  is  at  least  one  class  receiving  cate- 
chetical instruction  extending  over  a  term  of  from 
three  to  six  months.  There  are  also  650  parochial 
schools,  with  677  teachers  and  25,859  pupils.  The 
main  work  of  rehgious  instructioii  of  those  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  a  catechetical  class  is  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Sunday  school,  which  in  the  General 
Council  is  strictly  a  teaching  service,  a  place  for  reli- 
gious training  and  instruction,  where  the  congregation 
is  at  school.  In  1895  the  General  Council,  as  a  pioneer, 
introduced  into  its  educational  work  a  thorough  graded 
system  of  religious  instruction.  It  includes  a  primary 
department  with  six  grades,  an  intermediate  depart- 
ment with  seven  grades,  and  a  senior  department  for 
adults.  In  the  primary  and  intermediate  departments, 
matter  and  method  are  both  graded  to  the  developing 
mind  of  the  child  upon  sound  pedagogical  principles. 
Classes  are  advanced  annually,  promotion  being  by 
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merit  solely  and  based  upon  the  average  given  by  ex- 
aminations through  the  year.  The  diploma  recognizes 
twenty  steps  upward,  and  thus  becomes  a  twenty-year 
certificate  of  educational  development  in  religious 
knowledge.  Teachers'  institutes  and  unions,  embrac- 
ing all  congregations  of  a  certain  district,  meet  weekly, 
or  in  some  cases  monthly,  for  the  preparation  of  the 
grade  lessons.  Daily  Christian. kindergartens  are  also 
being  established  in  some  parishes.  Because  of  the 
strictly  educational  character  of  the  Sunday  school 
work,  it  is  associated  in  general  with  the  other  educa- 
tional departments. 

The  General  Council  has  connected  with  it  8  hospitals, 
accommodating  5,000  patients.  The  property  value  is 
about  $1 ,000,000,  and  the  endowment,  $30,000.  It  also 
supports  15  orphans'  homes,  valued  at  about  $2,000,000 
and  containing  1,000  inmates,  and  7  homes  for  the 
aged,  with  503  inmates,  a  property  valuation  of 
$215,000,  and  an  endowment  of  $10,000.  There  are 
also  6  immigrant  and  seamen's  missions,  the  principal 
one  of  which,  the  New  York  Immigrant  Home,  during 
1906  met  about  20,000  inmiigrants,  of  whom  6,417 
were  housed  in  the  home  itself  during  their  stay  in  the 
city.  The  contributions  to  the  Milwaukee  Hospital 
and  the  New  York  Inmiigrant  Home  were  $8,958,  and 
the  property  of  the  6  immigrant  missions  is  valued  at 
$225,000. 

The  General  Council  lays  special  stress  upon  its  dea- 
coness work  in  the  various  phases  of  hospital,  nursing, 
teaching,  and  other  charity  service.  This  work  origi- 
nated with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Passavant,  and  the  ''Insti- 
tution of  Protestant  Deaconesses,"  founded  by  him, 
is  in  charge  of  a  number  of  institutions,  which  include 
4  deaconess  motherhouses,  with  234  deaconesses,  be- 
sides many  who  have  gone  out  from  them  to  take 
charge  of  other  institutions  not  connected  with  the 
General  Council.  These  institutions  vary  somewhat 
in  character.  That  in  Philadelphia,  for  example,  in- 
cludes a  children's  hospital,  a  kindergarten,  a  training 
school  for  kindergarten  teachers,  a  girls'  high  school,  a 
home  for  the  aged,  and  the  nursing  in  a  German  hos- 
pital, though  the  hospital  itself  is  a  secular  institution 
not  imder  the  control  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
total  value  of  the  property  of  the  4  motherhouses  is 
$1,350,000. 

Another  phase  of  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council  is  its  Inner  Mission  work,*  a  movement 
entirely  distinct  from  city  missions.  Those  are  purely 
spiritual  in  their  scope;  the  Inner  Mission  is  a  philan- 
thropic work  and  is  intended  to  reach  out  to  the  fallen. 


to  those  in  temptation  or  in  distress,  and  to  all  classes 
in  a  large  city  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  part 
of  the  "submerged  tenth."  Particularly  it  estab- 
lishes hospices  or  homes  for  yoimg  men  or  women  com- 
ing to  the  city  from  the  country,  and  those  who  need 
lodging  and  care;  it  gathers  children  from  the  streets 
and  carries  on  settlement  work  in  neglected  quarters. 
It  has  such  work  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Pittsburg, 
and  Minneapolis,  and  is  rapidly  extending  its  eflFort. 

Altogether,  apart  from  the  6  immigrant  homes,  there 
were  reported  34  philanthropic  institutions,  with  6,503 
inmates,  property  valued  at  $4,565,000,  and  an  en- 
dowment of  $40,000.  Approximate  figures  for  yoim^ 
people's  societies  show  700  societies,  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  about  50,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  2,146 
organizations  in  9  synods,  located  in  36  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these,  1,094  are  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  928  in  the  North  Central  division. 
The  state  having  the  largest  number  is  Pennsylvania 
with  755. 

The  total  number  of  commimicants  reported  is 
462,177;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1,894 
organizations,  about  45  per  cent  are  males  and  55  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  2,106  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  734,068,  as  reported  by  1,947 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $22,394,618, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$2,944,683;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by^75  organi- 
zations; and  797  parsonages  valued  at  $2,607,237. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  1,914  organiza- 
tions, number  2,110,  with  28,845  officers  and  teachers 
and  254,882  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation  is  1,393. 

In  the  report  for  1890  the  "German  Synod  of  Iowa" 
was  erroneously  given  as  a  district  synod  of  the  General 
Council.  After  deducting  the  figures  for  that  synod  as 
given  in  1890,  the  increase  for  the  General  Council,  as 
compared  with  the  figures  for  1906,  is  586  organiza- 
tions, 185,694  communicants,  and  $12,015,163  in  the 
value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

West  Virginia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Texas 

Western  division 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

ColorEMlo 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

tations. 


2,146 


1,094 


3 

2 

3 

34 

9 

48 

177 

63 

755 

12 


2 
1 
1 
5 
3 

928 


104 
47 

128 
68 
71 

290 
72 
6 
23 
29 
47 
43 

21 


COMMXTNICANTS  OR  MBlfBBRS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1 
4 

16 

91 


6 

9 

2 

14 

8 

21 

17 

14 


Total 

number 

reported. 


2,133  I        462,177 


1,089 


3 
2 
3 

34 

9 

48 

174 

63 

753 

12 


2 
1 
1 
5 
3 

920 


104 
47 

127 
68 
70 

286 
72 
6 
21 
29 
47 
43 

21 


1 
4 

16 

91 


6 

9 

2 

14 

8 

21 

17 

14 


287.223 


220 

550 

408 

6,645 

2,516 

13,951 

65,450 

15,323 

182,160 

2,061 


665 

56 

75 

1,176 

89 

162,047 


18,237 
5,445 

36,366 
9,693 
8,695 

49,830 

13, 771 
846 
1,604 
2,475 
7,303 
7,782 

1,578 


100 

130 

1,348 

9,268 


473 

821 

57 

1,235 

390 

2,506 

2,211 

1,575 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1,894 


965 


3 
2 
3 
31 
7 

45 

152 

55 

667 

11 


1 
5 
3 

808 


95 
42 

116 
66 
69 

235 
61 
6 
8 
27 
41 
42 

21 


1 
4 

16 


Male. 


180, 112 


106,713 


120 

254 

213 

2,504 

1,034 

5,905 

21,298 

6,787 

69,508 

934 


Female. 


351 


32 

509 

42 

67,383 


6,906 
2,370 

14,253 
4,457 
3,973 

21.063 
5,515 
380 
457 
1,144 
3,195 
3,670 

838 


55 

75 

708 


89 

4,244 

5 

166 

9 

420 

2 

27 

14 

549 

7 

152 

21 

1,159 

17 

1,016 

14 

755 

223,140 


138,586 


100 

296 

195 

3,313 

1,059 

7,006 

31,441 

8,598 

86,578 

1,071 


314 


43 

667 

47 

77,868 


9,291 
2,663 

17,769 
5,042 
4,484 

22,865 
6,365 
466 
549 
1,138 
3,384 
3,852 

740 


45 

55 

640 

4,875 


187 

401 

30 

686 

209 

1,347 

1,195 

820 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


1,983 


1,032 


3 
2 
3 

28 

8 

40 

161 

54 

733 

11 


2 
1 
1 
5 
2 

849 


101 
45 

114 
64 
61 

265 
68 
6 
14 
23 
46 
42 

14 


1 

1 

12 

77 


Halls, 
etc. 


75 


5 
9 
1 

12 
7 
19 
13 
11 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  edacity  of 
church  edifices. 


34 


3 
1 
3 
9 
5 
13 

1 


1 
30 


2 
1 
6 
1 
6 
9 
2 


2 

i' 

2 


1 
1 

8 

1 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 


2,106 


Number 

oforeani- 

zations 

reporting. 


1,947 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


734,068 


1,093 


3 

2 

3 

30 

10 

40 

174 

55 

776 

11 


2 
1 
1 
5 
2 

903 


102 
46 

122 
67 
65 

285 
75 
6 
16 
23 
51 
45 

17 


1 

1 

15 

82 


5 
9 
1 

13 
7 
21 
15 
11 


1,015 


441.814 


3 

2 

3 

28 

8 

40 

156 

52 

723 

11 


2 
1 
1 
5 
2 

832 


100 
45 

114 
64 
60 

257 
67 
6 
12 
21 
46 
40 

14 


1 

1 

12 

75 


5 
8 
1 

12 
7 
19 
12 
11 


900 

750 

600 

9,190 

2,825 

15,010 

60.885 

18,441 

324,213 

3,575 

1,050 
150 
350 

1,850 
175 

267,060 


33.890 

14,775 

48,863 

17,265 

15,655 

80,525 

21,521 

2.250 

3,455 

4,490 

13,168 

11,212 

3,820 


150 

250 

3,420 

17.800 


1,015 
1,220 
100 
3,285 
1,150 
3,805 
3,875 
3,350 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Ifassadiusetts 

RlKKie  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYorit 

New  Jeney 

PomsylTania. 

8<mth  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland. 

District  of  Colombia. . . . . 

West  Virginia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dalcota 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

Booth  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Texas 

Western  division 

Montana 

Idaho 

W  voming 

Colorado    

Utah 

Washington 

Oreeon 

California 


2 
1 
1 
5 
3 

028 


104 
47 

128 
68 
71 

290 
72 
6 
23 
29 
47 
43 

21 


I 
4 

16 

01 


6 

9 

2 

14 

8 

21 

17 

14 


Total 
nomber 
of  organi- 
sations. 


2,146 


1,004 


3 
2 
3 

34 
9 

48 

in 

63 
755 

12 


VALUE  OF  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


Nomber 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


I|22, 


1,040     15,955,023 


3 
2 
3 

30 

9 

42 

163 

56 

732 

11 


2 
1 
1 
5 
2 

861 


103 
45 

118 
64 
64 

269 
68 
6 
14 
22 
46 
42 

16 


1 

2 

13 

80 


5 
9 
1 

13 
7 

20 
12 
13 


21,500 

24,400 

8,700 

304,537 

78,475 

525,801 

4,957,458 

982,202 

0,051,960 

120,400 


42,000 

2,500 

22,000 

59.600 

3,300 

5,631,610 


812,930 

269.200 

1,387,661 

289,255 

277, 175 

1,425.829 

457,605 

83.500 

53,200 

72,060 

303.295 

199,300 

75,150 


1,000 

1.850 

72,300 

603,435 


26,500 

19,000 

5,000 

89,400 

45,400 

182,775 

110,660 

124.700 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


2,008  1122,394,618 


Number 
I  of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


732 


439 


2 

2 

1 

26 

6 

30 

102 

41 

229 


1 
1 
1 
2 


254 


12,044,683 


22 

12 

61 

19 

26 

76 

18 

1 

3 

6 

6 

4 


1 
33 


2 
5 


1 
9 
6 

7 


2,348,854 


3,700 

3,000 

500 

87,439 

13,250 

140,594 

946,487 

208,652 

945,232 

20,775 


3,000 

375 

10,000 

7,400 


509,250 


60,870 

9,695 

206,149 

27,688 

71,010 

84,541 

19,797 

9,600 

2,600 

2.430 

12.150 

2,729 

2,600 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


Value  of 


Number 
re^oit^.!  "ported- 


PARSONAGES. 


2,600 
63,195 


2,400 
2,270 


2,480 

300 

14,150 

31,595 

10,000 


797  1  12,607,237 


376  '  1,434,627 


1 
1 


650 
5,000 


5 

2 

21 

87 

23 

236 


18,000 
5,400 

82,700 
409,228 

97,250 
816,309 

15,000 


2 
1 

383 


13,000 
2,000 

1,061,010 


31 

18 

68 

26 

22 

102 

45 

3 

6 

8 

30 

24 


1 
"q 

28 


102,300 
41,500 

237,200 
60,250 
52.650 

265,160 

105,900 
10,300 
15,200 
24,000 
78,700 
67,850 

13.300 


500 


12,800 
83,300 


4 

3 
6 
8 
5 


5,500 


8,300 

7,000 

19,000 

20,500 

23,000 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  OROAinZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

1,914 

2,110 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


998 


3 

2 

3 

33 

9 

46 

166 

59 

677 

11 


2 
1 
1 
5 
2 

812 


96 
42 

122 
60 
62 

239 
67 
3 
12 
24 
44 
41 

15 


1 

2 

12 

78 


6 

8 

2 

13 

5 

19 

13 

12 


28,845    254,882 


1,112    19,052    175,613 


3 

3 

3 

36 

10 

49 

205 

65 

738 

11 


2 
1 
1 
5 
2 

890 


98 
43 

131 
66 
71 

280 
69 
3 
15 
24 
45 
45 

15 


1 

2 

12 

82 


6 

8 

2 

14 

5 

21 

14 

12 


17 

45 

28 

467 

132 

690 

4,162 

1,109 

12,402 

120 


44 

1 

10 
59 

6 

9,052 


1,233 
434 

2,146 
720 
564 

2,343 
648 
41 
71 
113 
375 
364 

102 


3 

7 
92 

510 


39 
47 
7 
92 
25 
141 
77 
91 


02 

203 

186 

3,116 

778 

5,271 

40,805 

11,323 

113,839 

1,232 


575 
25 
08 

510 
24 

73,444 


10,797 

2,902 

20,886 

4,698 

4,467 

17,961 

4,318 

372 

522 

750 

2,676 

3,006 

656 


40 

50 

ooo 

3,037 


206 
325 
33 
650 
161 
1,066 
677 
731 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS:  1906. 


SYNOD. 


Total  for  denomination 

Augustana. 

Chicago 

District  Synod  of  Ohio 

English  Synod  of  the  Northwest 
If  inisterium  of  New  York 

ICinisterium  of  Pennsylvania 

New  York  and  New  England.. . 

Pacific 

Pittsburg 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


1  2, 146 


1,015 

59 

83 

30 

150 

552 

48 

22 

»187 


j 

COMMUNICANTS  OR 

MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OF  W0R8HIP. 

\ 

1 

1  Number 
!  of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
churdi  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

2,133 

462,177 

^_— _— ^.^^— 

1.804 

180. 112 

223,140 

1,983 

75 

2,106 

1,947 

734,068 

1.007 

69 

83 

30 

!           147 

550 
48 
22 

187 

179,204 

6,318 

15,329 

4,924 

60,985 

147,623 

13,980 

1,668 

32,146 

887 
55 
75 
29 

127 

460 
45 
22 

185 

76,847 
2,525 
5,675 
1.654 

20,482 

54,550 

4,750 

771 

13,840 

85,268 
3,377 
7,630 
2,720 

29,440 

68,214 

7,633 

897 

17,961 

911 
53 
80 
21 

144 

540 
38 
14 

182 

35 
5 
2 
5 
3 

9 
0 
5 
2 

978 
53 
81 
22 

156 

578 
30 
14 

185 

892 
53 
80 
21 

138 

530 
38 
13 

182 

276,006 

17,876 

'     27,965 

6,710 

61,511 

263,868 

16,255 

3.550 

60,325 

1  Includes  2  independent  churches. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHI^RCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  SYNODS:  1906. 


snroD. 


Total  for  denomination 

Augustana 

Chicago 

District  Synod  of  Ohio 

English  Synod  of  the  Northwest 
Minlsterium  of  New  York 

Minlsterium  of  Pennsylvania. . . 
New  York  and  New  England.. . 

Pacific 

Pittsburg 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

lations. 


»2,146 


1,015 

59 

83 

30 

150 

552 

48 

22 

>187 


VALUE  OF  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number . 
of  oigani- 

zations  I 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


2,008 


927 
55 
82 
23 

145 

539 
39 
15 

183 


t22,394,618 


6,427,392 
399,915 
629,230 
216,450 

3,846,272 

7,131,279 

1,273,030 

132, 100 

2,338,950 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations, 
reporting. 


732 


335 
17 
14 
14 

82 

166 
32 
10 
62 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


t2, 944, 683 


763, 116 
66,950 
33,170 
64,755 

670,697 

869,060 

367,700 

33,545 

185,770 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 


Value  of 


oforgani-     ^«"«"' 
i«JKr«    parsonages 


cations 
reporting. 


797 


418 

18 

21 

5 

85 

151 
14 

7 
78 


reported. 


$2,607,237 


1,221,287 

45,200 

61,800 

15,500 

372,450 

535,800 
74,100 
12,500 

268,650 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  '  Number  ,  Number 


oforgani- 

eations 

reporting. 


of  Sunday'  of  officers 
schools  I     and 
reported. '  teachers. 


1,914 


885 
53 
76 
30 

144 

485 
47 
17 

178 


2.110 


968 
54 
76 
34 

178 

530 
47 

17 
186 


28,845 


9,294 
705 
963 
457 

3,530 

10,194 

1,353 

115 

2,214 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


254,882 


70,890 
5,851 
8,960 
4,516 

37,030 

05,407 

11,120 

921 

20,197 


1  Includes  2  independent  churches. 
EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  SYNODICAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICA, 


HISTORY. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  effort 
was  made  by  King  Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia 
to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.  To 
him  it  seemed  an  easy  matter  to  combine  '*the  two 
slightly  divergent  confessions/'  but  with  the  study  of 
the  sources  of  confessional  divergence  which  naturally 
followed,  and  particularly  in  the  attempt  to  furnish 
a  uniform  liturgy  for  both  bodies,  old  convictions  were 
intensified,  and  lines  of  demarcation  which  had  been 
gradually  fading  out  of  sight  were  revived.  Many  of 
the  Lutherans  refused  absolutely  to  recognize  the 
union,  formed  separate  congregations,  and  carried  on 
an  active  controversy  against  what  they  believed  to 
be  a  gross  form  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

During  the  following  twenty  years  the  situation  grew 
more  strained,  and  as  Lutheran  immigration  to  the 
United  States  began,  several  of  these  communities 
removed  to  this  country.  The  first  company,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  F.  C.  D.  Wyneken,  landed 
in  Baltimore  in  1838,  and  settled  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
A  second,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Martin 
Stephan,  of  Dresden,  landed  at  New  Orleans  in  1839, 
and  soon  after  established  themselves  in  Missouri.  A 
third,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  A.  Grabaii, 
of  Erfurt,  settled  at  or  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1839. 

One  of  the  six  clergymen  who  came  over  with 
the  Missouri  colony,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  W.  Walther,  proved 
as  effective  a  leader  in  the  West  as  Muhlenberg  had 
earlier  proved  in  the  East.  Among  the  important 
questions  that  came  up  before  the  community  were: 
Did  the  colonists  constitute  Christian  congregations, 
with  authority  to  call  ministers ;  what  was  the  rela- 
tion of  the  clergy  to  the  church,  and  did  the  ultimate 
authority  rest  with  the  ordained  clergy  or  with  the 
congregations;  what  was  the  relation  of  acceptance 
of  the  confessions  to  the  personal  piety  and  church 
standing  of  the  individual?    Walther  held  firmly  to 


the  rights  of  the  congregation,  both  in  the  ordination 
of  its  clergy  and  in  its  authority  over  them.  On  ac- 
count of  the  strong  pietistic  influences  of  his  earl}'' 
life,  he  emphasized  also  the  necessity  of  absolute  accord 
to  the  confessions  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  To  meet 
the  peculiar  needs  of  the  situation,  one  of  his  first  steps 
was  the  establishment  of  Concordia  Seminary  in  a  log 
house  at  Altenburg,  Mo.,  its  teachers  receiving  as  com- 
pensation only  their  board,  and  working  with  the 
people  for  the  enlargement  of  the  church.  In  1844 
he  began  to  publish  a  religious  periodical,  the  Luther- 
aner,  which  became  the  exponent  of  the  stricter 
interpretation  of  Lutheran  doctrine  and  ritual. 

Meanwhile  the  Fort  Wayne  community  had  grown, 
and  Wyneken,  on  a  trip  to  Europe  for  his  health,  had 
secured  the  cotdial  interest  and  support  of  Pastor 
Lohe,;of  Neuendettelsau.  On  returning  to  America 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Lutheraner,  and  the 
two  communities  entered  into  hearty  mutual  relations. 
Other  congregations  also  manifested  their  sympathy, 
and  in  1847,  12  congregations,  22  ministers,  and  2  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  united  in  forming  the  *  *  German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and 
Other  States.''  Under  the  constitution  adopted,  only 
those  ministers  whose  congregations  had  entered  into 
membership  with  the  synod,  and  the  lay  delegates  rep- 
resenting those  congregations,  were  entitled  to  suffrage. 
All  the  symbolical  books  were  regarded  as  **the  pure 
and  uncorrupted  explanation  and  statement  of  the 
Divine  Word."  All  mingling  of  churches  and  faiths 
was  disapproved.  Purely  Lutheran  books  were  to  be 
used  in  churches  and  schools.  A  permanent,  not  a 
temporary  or  licensed,  ministry  was  affirmed,  and  at 
the  same  time  freedom  of  the  individual  church  was 
recognized,  the  synod  having  no  authority  over  it. 

Soon,  however,  there  grew  up  conflicts  with  other 
Lutheran  bodies.  The  Buffalo  Synod,  which  had  been 
organized  in  1845,  had  developed  what  seemed  to  the 
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Missourians  a  very  strong  ecclesiasticism,  emphasizing 
the  power  of  the  clergy  as  against  that  of  the  congre- 
gation. Other  controversies  arose  with  the  churches 
in  Iowa.  Walther  maintained  that  every  question  was 
a  confessional  matter,  that  there  could  be  no  questions 
on  which  absolute  imanimity  was  not  essential.  The 
lowans  held  that  there  were  certain  subjects  that  were 
**open  questions,"  and  with  regard  to  which  difference 
of  opinion  might  be  tolerated.  Among  these  were  the 
doctrine  of  the  ministry,  eschatological  opinions  con- 
cerning the  millennium,  the  first  resurrection,  the  con- 
version of  Israel,  and  the  antichrist.  The  discussion 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  independent  Iowa 
Synod. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Walther  the  Missoiui  doctrine 
gained  acceptance,  and  as  one  synod  after  another  was 
formed  on  the  same  general  basis,  it  seemed  advanta- 
geous to  effect  some  form  of  union.  At  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  General  Council  in  1866,  several  of 
these  synods  were  invited  to  participate,  but  those  who 
held  the  stricter  doctrine  could  not  accept  the  position 
taken  by  the  new  body.  The  next  few  years  empha- 
sized anew  the  advantage  of  imion,  and  in  1872,  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical 
Conference  of  America  was  formed.  Representatives 
of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Other  States,  the 
Synod  of  Ohio,  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin,  the  Synod  of 
Minnesota,  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  and  the  Norwegian 
Synod  were  present  and  effected  the  organization. 
The  Synod  of  Illinois  was  later  absorbed  by  the  Mis- 
souri Synod;  the  Synod  of  Ohio  and  the  Norwegian 
Synod  withdrew  in  1881,  because  of  doctrinal  differ- 
ences; but  other  synods  were  added,  so  that  at  present 
the  Synodical  Conference  comprises  the  Synod  of  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  and  Other  States — by  far  the  largest  and 
strongest  of  the  Conference — the  Synod  of  Wisconsin, 
the  Synod  of  Minnesota,  the  English  Lutheran  Missouri 
Synod,  the  Synod  of  Michigan,  and  the  Synod  of  Ne- 
braska; while  a  new  organization,  the  Slovak  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  about  to  be  admitted.  Each  one 
of  these  synods  conducts  its  own  synodical  and  church 
work  independently  of  the  others.  Their  basis  of 
imion  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  a  common  ecclesias- 
tical relation  as  of  a  common  church  life,  and  particu- 
larly of  doctrinal  purity. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Conference  recognizes  but  one  stand- 
ard, to  which  there  must  be  absolute  accord,  namely, 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  interpreted  by  the  Formula  of 
Concord  of  1580,  including  a  text  and  commentary 
upon  the  three  ecumenical  creeds — the  Apostles',  the 
Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian — and  upon  the  five  Lu- 
theran Confessions — the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Smalcald 
Articles,  and  the  Lartjer  and  Smaller  Luther  Catechisms. 


This  unwavering  confessionalism  is  the  most  treasured 
possession  of  the  Conference,  and  to  its  faithful 
adherence  to  this  policy  it  attributes  its  remarkable 
growth. 

POLFTY. 

In  polity  tbe  Synodical  Conference  is  pronouncedly 
congregational,  the  central  representative  body  not 
being  intended  primarily  for  purposes  of  government. 
Thus  it  happens  that  a  few  congregations,  though  fully 
acknowledged  as  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  denomi- 
nation, are  not  members  of  the  Conference.  The  Con- 
ference  concerns  itself  only  with  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  charitable 
institutions  and  with  the  administration  of  missions. 
Its  foremost  duty  is,  however,  the  preservation  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  its  purity. 

The  constituency  of  the  Synodical  Conference  is 
German,  except  where  otherwise  indicated  in  the 
name,  but  English  as  well  as  German  services  are  con- 
ducted in  many  parishes. 

WOEK. 

In  general,  the  missionary  work  of  the  Synodical 
Conference  is  conducted  by  boards  of  control  elected 
by  the  various  synods.  There  is  a  Negro  Mission, 
doing  successful  work  in  the  Southern  states,  under  the 
care  of  the  Conference,  which  has  stations  in  Louis- 
iana, North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas.  In  1906  it  had  31  missionaries  and  the 
usual  mission  schools,  the  total  expenditure  being 
$30,232.  A  mission  is  also  carried  on  among  the 
Lutheran  Lithuanians,  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 
$1,100. 

The  Missouri  Synod  maintains  mission  churches  in 
17  districts  at  an  annual  expense  of  $85,907,  and  a 
deaf-mute  mission  at  an  expense  of  $3,281.  It  also 
supports  immigrant  missions  in  New  York  and  Balti- 
more for  the  aid  and  convenience  of  immigrants,  at  an 
approximate  annual  expenditure  of  $250,000;  a  mis- 
sion among  the  Jews  of  New  York;  and  3  stations  for 
work  among  the  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  $3,742.  The  synods  of  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Michigan,  and  Nebraska  carry  on  home  mission 
work  in  those  states,  and  2  missions  among  the  Indians 
of  Arizona,  at  a  total  annual  expense  of  $13,464. 

A  summary  of  the  home  mission  work  of  the  Synod- 
ical Conference  for  1906  shows  301  missionaries,  924 
churches  cared  for,  and  expenditures  of  $137,726. 

The  only  foreign  missionary  work  is  that  carried  on 
by  the  Missouri  Synod,  in  India,  where  there  were,  in 
1906,  4  stations,  4  churches  with  60  members,  and  14 
schools  with  687  pupils,  under  the  care  of  7  mission- 
aries and  9  native  helpers.  The  total  contributions 
for  the  year  were  $14,021,  and  the  property  value  is 
estimated  at  $10,000. 
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In  1906  the  Sy nodical  Conference  had  under  its 
care  2  general  educational  institutions,  Walt  her  Col- 
lege at  St.  Louis,  and  an  Evangelical  Lutheran  High 
School  at  Milwaukee,  together  reporting  299  students; 
and  2  colleges  for  negroes,  1  in  New  Orleans  with  46 
students,  and  1  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  with  40  students. 
The  educational  work  of  the  Missouri  Synod  included 
2  theological  seminaries,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Springfield,  111.;  6  colleges,  2  teachers'  seminaries,  and 
2  academies.  The  total  number  of  professors  and  in- 
structors in  the  6  colleges  was  73,  and  of  students, 
1 ,646.  The  synods  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
and  Nebraska  control  a  imiversity  and  a  theological 
seminary  in  Wisconsin,  and  a  teachers'  seminary  in 
Minnesota,  with  a  total  of  20  instructors  and  365  stu- 
dents. The  English  Missouri  Synod  had  2  colleges,  1 
in  Kansas  and  1  in  North  Carolina,  with  240  students. 
Thus,  in  all,  there  were  21  colleges  and  academies,  with 
2,636  students.  Parochial  schools  are  conducted  di- 
rectly by  the  congregations.  Funds  are  raised  by  vol- 
untary contributions,  or  tuition  is  collected  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses.  Within  the  Synodical  Conference 
there  were  2,367  parochial  schools,  with  109,770  pupils 
and  1,305  teachers;  of  the  latter,  1,080  were  men. 
Pastors,  whose  congregations  are  financially  unable  to 
support  school  teachers,  take  up  the  work  of  teaching 
in  addition  to  their  other  duties. 

The  total  amount  contributed  in  1906  for  educational 
purposes,  including  parochial  schools,  was  $158,000, 
and  the  property  of  the  colleges  and  seminaries  was 
valued  at  $1,559,000. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  the  Conference  include 
the  General  Aid  Commission  of  the  Missouri  Synod, 
and  a  similar  organization  of  the  Wisconsin  Synod. 
The  latter  synod  Inaintains  a  home  for  the  aged  and 
grants  pensions  to  superannuated  clergymen  and 
clergymen's  widows.  The  Conference  maintains  10 
hospitals  and  sanitariums,  11  orphanages,  5  homes 
for  the  aged,  a  deaf-mute  institute,  and  an  institute 
for  epileptic  children.  A  system  of  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Children's  Friend  societies  exists,  with  13  state 
organizations,  which  procure  homes  for  children  in 
Christian  families  and  maintain  homes  for  children  in 


1 1  cities,  mostly  in  the  West.  In  all,  the  philanthropic 
institutions  number  40,  with  about  9,000  inmates. 
Dining  1906  the  total  amount  of  contributions  for  their 
support  was  $340,000,  and  the  value  of  their  property 
was  $1,500,000. 

The  Synodical  Conference  has  2  official  publications. 
In  addition,  8  papers  and  magazines  are  published  by 
the  Missouri  Synod;  5  by  the  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  and  Nebraska  synods;  and  2  by  the  English 
Missouri  Synod.  There  are  several  semiofficial  publi- 
cations in  different  parto  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  young  people's  societies  is  estimated 
at  1,000  with  a  membership  of  30,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  3,301  organizations  in  3  synods,  located  in  41 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these,  2,616 
are  in  the  North  Central  division,  Wisconsin  leading 
with  612. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
648,529;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,997 
organizations,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  2,868  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  826,993,  as  reported 
by  2,688  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$18,916,407,  against  which  there  ap}>ears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $2,178,741;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
351  organizations;  and  1,813  parsonages  valued  at 
$3,587,760.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by 
1,434  organizations,  number  1,546,  with  6,168  officers 
and  teachers  and  94,009  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  2,385. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1,367  organizations,  291,376  com- 
municants, and  $11,112,094  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

tatlons. 


Total  for  denomination 
North  Atlantic  division 


New  Hampshire . 
Massachusetts... 

Rhode  Island 

Gofmectlcut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 


Sooth  Atlantic  division , 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Florida 


North  Central  division 


Ohio 

TtM^lftfl^  ...... 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin.... 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota. 
Nebraska 

Ktknatm , 


Sooth  Central  division . 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma  1. 
Texas 


Western  division 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming. 

Colorado 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

Camomia... 


3,301 


21 
2 

12 
4 

32 
7 

2,616 


78 
123 
340 
207 
612 
370 
163 
175 

98 
125 
207 
118 

233 


6 
6 
15 
8 
23 
22 
72 
81 

132 


7 
12 

4 
26 

2 

2 
18 
15 
46 


Number 
of  organ!- 
,  cations 
reporting 


242 


1 
20 

2 

19 

128 

16 

56 

78 


3,284 


Sex. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


240 


1 
19 

2 

19 

127 

16 

56 

77 


20 
2 

12 
4 

32 
7 

2,604 


78 
123 
330 
207 
609 
369 
163 
175 

95 
123 
206 
117 

231 


6 
5 
15 
8 
22 
22 
72 
81 

132 


7 
12 

4 
26 

2 

2 
18 
15 
46 


Number ' 

of  organ!- . 

cations  | 

reporting.. 


648,529 


53,886 


260 

3,966 

357 

4,156 

32, 178 

2,240 

10,729 

7,907 


4,062 
432 
860 
215 

1,966 
372 

555,115 


24,129 
34,028 

113,527 
50,031 

153,600 
61,092 
25,528 
41,185 
5,854 
8,285 
25,730 
12,036 

21,358 


1,511 

725 

895 

198 

5,253 

1,886 

2,907 

7,983 

10,263 


690 

206 

172 

1,651 

39 

148 

1.030 

1.080 

5,247 


1 
17 

1 

17 

111 

15 

49 

67 


72 
120 
314 
184 
560 
325 
149 
152 
94 
99 
197 
112 

220 


6 
3 

15 
6 
21 
20 
71 
78 

121 


17 
2 
9 
4 

28 
7 

2,378 


7 
12 

4 
24 

2 

1 

18 
15 
38 


Male. 


Female. 


2,997      270,718  i       304,361 


211         19,807 


98 ; 


25.982 


162 


1,300 

1,754 

74 

103 

1,662 

2,029 

11,773 

15, 675 

885 

1,330 

4,015 

4,929 

2,706 

3,593 

1,389 

1,762 

177 

255 

316 

389 

93 

122 

581 

843 

150 

222 

235.042 

258,410 

10,661 

12,203 

15,465 

17,654 

47,130 

53.148 

20,045 

22.256 

65.473 

72. 170 

26.100 

27,995 

10,902 

11.388 

14,978 

17,381 

2,946 

2,778 

3,454 

3.359 

12,042 

12,169 

5,846 

5.909 

9,120 

11,187 

603 

818 

190 

255 

385 

510 

44 

36 

1,865 

3,328 

851 

925 

1,514 

1,377 

3,578 

3,938 

4.043 

5,189 

290 

400 

99 

107 

86 

86 

686 

740 

16 

23 

2 

10 

480 

550 

510 

570 

1,874 

2,703 

PLACES  OF  WOBSmP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Seating  canacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 


Church 
edifices. 


^-  """"•  s  » 

repS?^.  "Portea. 


2,707    351 

193     23 

1 

12 
2 
13 
110 
14 
41 

64 


5 
2 
2 
10 
2 
1 

15 
12 
27 


18 
2 
8 
3 

28 
5 

2,225 


74 
112 
317 
185 
544 
309 
143 
162 

43 

76 
176 

84  , 
I 
149 


76 


1 
5 
12 
13 
39 
30 
17 
10 
33 
34 
15 
17 

61 


2 

1 

12 


5  I 
10  , 
1  ; 
5 


5 

5  1 

9      4 

4  I     4 

20  i     2 

20  

23  I    38 
63  I    13 


34 


1 
8 
1 
9 


2,868 
217  ' 


19 
3 
9 
3 

28 
5 


83 
115 
333 
200 
575 
329 
149 
170 

44 

77 
184 

90 

157 


78 


6 
2 
2 
10 
2 
1 

15 
12 
28 


2,688    826.993 


190 


18 
2 
8 
3 

28 
4 


74 
111 
316 
183 
541 
309 
143 
150 

43 

76 
175 

84 


7 

5 

5 

5 

11 

7 

4 

4 

20 

20 

23 

20 

23 

22 

64 

63 

76 


5 
2 
2 
10 
2 
1 

14 
12 
27 


69,677 


1 

1 

320 

15 

12 

4,745 

2 

2 

450 

14 

13 

5,106 

126 

106 

38,972 

15 

14 

3,325 

44 

40  , 

16,660 

67 

63  1 

17.895 

6,560 
600 

1,675 
850 

7,700 
510 


2,349    2,214    602,363 


29,210 
42,004 

124,993 
62.206 

172,320 
84.406 
39,330 
62,706 
7,413 
13,585 
42,212 
21,278 


146  I   32,782 


1,500 
1,190 
1,560 
700 
5,115 
4.470 
3,620 
14,627 

14,376 


915 

176 

250 

1,790 

140 

125 

1,860 

2,026 

7,096 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination. 
North  Atlantic  division 


New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts. .. 

Rhode  Island 

Comiectiout 

New  Yorlc 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Florida 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky.. 
Temiessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana.. 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma'. 
Te.xas 


Western  division. 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming.., 

Colorado 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington . 

Oregon 

California. . . 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


3,301 


242 


1 

20 
2 
19 
128 
16 
56 

78 


21 
2 

12 
4 

32 
7 

2,616 


78 
123 
340 
207 
612 
370 
163 
175 

98 
125 
207 
118 

233 


6 
6 
15 
8 
23 
22 
72 
81 

132 


7 

12 
4 

23 
2 
2 
18 
15 
46 


VALUE  OF  CHintCH 
PROPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


2,731 


196 


1 
14 

2 

13 

113 

14 

41 

67 


19 
2 
8 
3 

30 
5 

2,236 


75 
112 
318 
184 
544 
309 
145 
159 

48 

79 
178 

85 

149 


5 

5 

7 

4 

19 

20 

24 

65 

81 


5 

3 

2 

10 

2 

1 

14 

12 

32 


Value 
reported. 


118,916,407 


3.965,600 


5.200 

215, 150 

13,000 

183.800 

2,377,350 

89,300 

1,061.800 

357, 117 


222,700 
40,000 
35,900 
1,117 
34,600 
22,800 

13,552,320 


762,700 

1,181.000 

2,929.215 

1,003,650 

3,396.543 

1,415,177 

514.100 

1,243,935 

94,525 

171,175 

569,875 

270,425 

562,155 


25.700 

54.200 

34,200 

4,800 

140,250 

105.575 

28,050 

169,380 

479,215 


42,500 
1,250 
1,400 

33,600 
4,500 
4,000 

28,925 

32.850 
330,190 


DEBT  ON  CHT7BCH 
PBOPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


865 


119 


1 
8 
2 
11 
61 
12 
24 

17 


8 
2 
2 


4 

1 

653 


27 
29 

113 
80 

184 
78 
30 
42 
18 
13 
29 
10 

41 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$2,178,741 


3 
1 
2 


7 

5 

9 

14 

35 


3 
1 


4 

1 


7 

5 

14 


592,777 


1.800 

50.300 

5.200 

40.185 

330,239 

35,745 

129,306 

41,939 


37.650 

1,300 

650 


539 
1,800 

1,421,858 


49,570 

88,590 

444,109 

148,465 

418,763 

96, 742 

18,100 

11,215 

11,150 

14,464 

5,150 

45,062 


5,900 

650 

4,900 


7,086 

4,825 

3,7(M 

17,997 

77,105 


10,800 
280 


7,500 
500 


3.575 

2,000 

52,450 


PARSONAGES. 


I  Number 
,  oforgani- 
i  zations 
repo'ting. 


1,813 


105 


4 
2 
9 

61 
6 

23 

26 


12 


1,548 


53 

84 

240 

139 

323 

206 

107 

126 

25 

47 

132 

64 

93 


3 

4 

5 

2 

10 

11 

14 

44 

41 


4 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 
9 
7 
9 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$3,587,760 


384,200 


21,000 
8.800 
30,000 
207,400 
19.700 
97,300 

56,700 


31,000 
5.000 
9,300 
600 
5,800 
5,000 

2.930,195 


129,200 

188,300 

520.525 

233,612 

727.550 

366,060 

171,500 

228.300 

32,273 

68.600 

179,875 

84,400 

117,915 


8,200 
11,500 
8,350 
1,400 
24,325 
14,200 
13,300 
36,640 

98,750 


8,800 
300 
1,900 
8,800 
3,050 
1,800 

11.300 
6.700 

56,100 


8T7NDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


105 


5 

3 

9 

4 

18 

12 

21 

33 

74 


2 
12 

1 

2 
10 

8 
34 


106 


5 

3 

9 

4 

18 

13 

21 

33 

79 


2 
12 

1 

2 
11 

8 
38 


Number 

Number 

Number 

! 

1  Number 

of 
scholars. 

of  organi- 

ofSunday 

of officers 

zations 
reporting. 

schools 
reported. 

and 
teachers. 

1.434 

1,546 

6,168 

1 

I        94,000 

180 

217 

1,938 

22.770 

1 

1 

3 

68 

15 

16 

244 

1,956 

2 

2 

22 

225 

15 

15 

131 

1,323 

92 

119 

1,090 

14,091 

14 

18 

151 

1.718 

41 

47 

297 

3,689 

53 

57 

376 

3,958 

17 

20 

222 

2,075 

2 

3 

20 

154 

4 

4 

23 

211 

26 

26 

94 

1,348 

4 

4 

17 

170 

1,022 

1,087' 

3,233 

50,628 

45 

47 

196 

4,120 

43 

46 

122 

2,853 

157 

180 

628 

13,875 

79 

83  ! 

264 

4,668 

260 

271  1 

868 

15,647 

143 

152 

423 

6,843 

67 

^ 

161 

2,416 

50 

61  ' 

807 

4,740 

28 

29  1 

33 

673 

38 

40  1 

49 

860 

63 

68 

103 

1,693 

40 

43  1 

77 

1,240 

312 


20 
14 
23 
13 
122 
37 
23 
60 

309 


17 


6 

34 

3 

5 

14 

13 

217 
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4,731 


300 

200 

217 

97 

2,037 
387 
388 

1.006 

2,922 


224 


45 

20 

88 

190 

230 

1,750 


SYNOD. 


Total  for  denomination 

English  Synod  of  Missouri  and  Other  Slates 

German  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Other  States. 
United  German  Synods: 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Wisconsin 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

1 

< 

1 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  ] 

MEMBERS. 

i                               PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

1 

! 

i 

i  Number 
of  organi- 
'  zations 
reporting. 

1 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Sex. 

1 1 

Number  of 
organizations 
1      reporting— 

(1 

1 

Seating  capacity  of 
^     church  edifices. 

Number 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

'  Church 
I  ediflces. 

Halls, 
etc. 

oicnurcn 

r!il!2JS    Number 
reported.     ,„,^. 

zations 
jreportlng. 

,  Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

3.301 

1 

1        3,284 

648,529 

2,997 

270, 718 

304,361 

7.376 
239,529 

1,488 
10,609 

1.359 
44,000 

2,707 

351 

2,868          2,688 

826,003 

78 
2,684 

19 
129 

19 
372 

1             75 
;        2,675 

19 
127 

19 
369 

13,338 
613,786 

3,320 
22,385 

2,749 
92,951 

63 
2,442 

16 
116 

341, 

4,793 
213,646 

1,357 

9,364 

1,390 

40,168 

1             67 
1        2,166 

f             17 

1            106 

15 

'           336 

1 

6 
298 

1 
18 

4 
24 

68               63 
2,301          2,152 

19                17 
112              106 

16  ;             15 
352             335 

22,305 
661,410 

5,761 

29,286 

3,985 

104,237 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS:  1906. 


aTNOD. 


Total  for  denomination 

EngUah  Synod  of  Missouri  and  Other  States. . 
German  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Other 

States 

United  German  Synods: 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebrasica 

Wisconsin 


Total 

number 

oforganl- 

satfons. 


3,301 


78 
2,684 

10 
129 

19 
372 


VALX7E  OF  CHUSCH 
PBOPKBTT. 


Number 

of  orsani- 

zations 

reporting. 


2,731 


66 
2,193 

17 
106 

15 
335 


Value 
reported. 


118,916,407 


DEBT  ON  CHX7BCH 
PBOPKBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


865 


635,667 

15,385,265 

107,300 

501,450 

46,200 

2,150,525 


31 

671 

7 

32 
4 

120 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


•2,178,741 


161,702 

1,680,804 

7,335 

54,470 

1,050 

273,380 


PABSONAQB8. 


Number 

oforganl- 

zatrons 

reporting. 


1,813 


26 

1,402 

15 

60 

16 

195 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


13,587,760 


88,200 
2,877,910 

24,100 
152,800 

24,000 
420,750 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTBD  BY 
CHUBCH  OBQANIZATIONS. 


Number   Number 

of  organi-  'of  Sunday 

zations  I  schools 

reporting.!  reported. 


1,434 


63 

1,002 

13 

61 

9 

196 


1,546 


65 

1,185 

13 

66 

9 

206 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


6,168 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


94,000 


703 
4,454 

39 
233 

19 
720 


7,887 

70,121 

70S 

2,880 

203 

12,210 


UNITED  NORWEGIAN  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

• 

This  body  was  constituted  in  1890  by  the  iinion  of 
three  synods,  namely,  the  Norwegian  Augustana 
Synod,  organized  in  1860;  the  Norwegian-Danish 
EvangeUcal  Lutheran  Conference,  organized  in  1870; 
and  the  Norwegian  Anti-Missouri  Brotherhood,  organ- 
ized in  1887.  The  latter  separated  from  the  Norwe- 
gian Synod  because  they  could  not  accept  its  views 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  The  union 
of  these  three  bodies  was  due  to  a  movement  to  bring 
together,  as  far  as  possible,  all  Norwegian  Lutherans 
in  one  body.  The  Norwegian  Synod  and  Hauge's 
Synod  still  maintain  a  separate  attitude.  Negotia- 
tions for  a  union  are  pending  between  these  two  bod- 
ies and  the  United  Church. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  United  Church  confesses  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  and 
therefore  the  only  source  and  rule  of  faith,  doctrine, 
and  life.  It  has  adopted  as  its  doctrinal  symbols  the 
Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  creeds,  the  Unal- 
tered Augsburg  Confession,  and  Luther's  Smaller 
Catechism. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  United  Church  is  democratic ;  the  con- 
gregations are  sovereign  bodies,  elect  their  own 
ministers,  and  have  a  right  to  depose  them.  The 
synod,  composed  of  the  ministers  and  representatives 
from  the  congregations,  is  mainly  consultative  and 
advisory  in  character.  For  supervising  purposes  the 
church  is  divided  into  35  districts,  each  with  a  **visita- 
tor''  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  every  congregation 
in  the  district  in  the  course  of  three  years.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  church  convenes  and  presides  over  its 
meetings,  provides  for  the  ordination  of  theological 
candidates,  inspects  the  work  of  the  visitators,  and 
assists  the  churches  to  secure  ministers. 


WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  United  Church  is 
directed  by  a  committee  and  a  superintendent.  Its 
object  is  to  preach  the  gospel  and  organize  congrega- 
tions among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  large  cities,  and 
among  new  settlers  in  the  country.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  needs  of  immi- 
grants, work  in  the  slums,  and  general  philanthropic 
assistance  of  the  unfortunate.  The  report  for  1906 
showed  97  persons  employed,  365  churches  assisted,  and 
contributions  amounting  to  $43,166. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  under  the  care  of  a 
special  committee,  and  is  carried  on  in  Madagascar  and 
in  China.  In  Madagascar  the  United  Church  has  33 
churches  and  940  communicants;  and  in  China,  14 
churches  and  243  communicants.  The  total  number 
of  missionaries  employed  in  the  two  fields  in  1906  was 
39,  and  of  native  helpers,  81.  There  were  in  the  8 
stations,  11  schools  with  529  students;  2  hospitals, 
treating  1,800  patients  annually;  and  6  orphanages 
with  325  inmates;  while  the  total  income  for  the  work 
was  $57,430.  The  property  was  valued  at  $38,000, 
including  $19,000  devoted  to  educational  purposes. 

In  its  educational  work  in  the  United  States  in  1906 
the  church  reported  10  schools  of  higher  grade,  includ- 
ing 1  theological  seminary,  4  colleges,  1  normal  school, 
and  4  academies;  86  professors  and  1,879  students;  928 
parochial  schools  with  about  50,000  pupils;  $149,300 
contributed  for  all  educational  purposes ;  and  property 
valued  at  $940,992,  including  an  endowment  of 
$123,000. 

This  church  also  reported  12  hospitals,  3  orphan- 
ages, a  deaconess  home,  and  a  home  for  the  aged, 
with  total  accommodations  for  2,208  inmates,  and 
property  valued  at  $309,826.  The  amount  contributed 
for  the  support  of  these  institutions  was  $116,159. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1906  there  were  300  Luther 
leagues,  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  and  other  young 
people's  societies,  with  an  approximate  membership 
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of  11,000.  There  were  also  1,500  women's  societies 
and  students'  unions,  and  a  number  of  girls'  clubs  and 
men's  unions. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  1,177  organizations,  in  35  districts,  located  in 
20  states.  Of  these,  1,110  are  in  the  North  Central 
division,  Minnesota  leading  with  354,  followed  by 
North  Dakota  with  224,  and  Wisconsin  with  214. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
185,027;  of  these,  as  sho\^Ti  by  the  returns  for  900 


organizations,  about  49  per  cent  are  males  and  51  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  1,018  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  284,711,  as  reported  by  939 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $3,668,588, 
as  reported  by  956  organizations,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $166,203;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  102  organizations;  and  246  parson- 
ages valued  at  $651,370.  The  Sunday  schools,  as 
reported  by  842  organizations,  number  995,  with  5,109 
officers  and  teachers  and  43,714  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  453. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  55  organizations,  65,055  commu- 
nicants, and  $2,124,133  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATS. 


Total  for  denominatioQ. 
North  Atlantic  division 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Ney^  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Virginia 

North  Central  division. 


Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska , 

Kansas 


Western  division. 

Montana 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

CaliJromia.... 


Total 

number 

of  organ  i- 

lations. 


1,177 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBBB8. 


9!l 


1 
1 

5 
1 
1 


1,110 


34 

17 

214 

354 

119 

224 

132 

8 

8 

57 


9 

9 

30 

7 
2 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

• 

Total 
number 
reported. 

1,167 

185,027 

8 

1,.386 

1 
1 
4 
1 

1 

1 

340 

260 

695 

25 

66 

32 

1 
1,102 

32 
180,122 

34 

17 

213 

347 

119 

224 

132 

8 

8 

56 

7,374 

2,760 

49,535 

50,204 

23,287 

22,138 

15,004 

338 

482 

3,487 

8 
9 
30 
7 
2 

575 
424 
1,960 
403 
105 

Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting 


900 


8 


1 
1 
4 
1 
1 


Male. 


850 


20 

13 

177 

227 

101 

196 

102 

8 

6 

42 


7 

5 

25 

5 


68,767 


676 


66,747 


1,969 

793 

20,101 

19,414 

9,776 

9,094 

5,258 

173 

149 

1,344 


334 
126 
759 
125 


Female. 


70,916 


710 


150 

190 

140 

120 

348 

347 

15 

10 

23 

43 

69,083 


2,501 

853 

20,603 

20,433 

9,912 

9,269 

5,199 

165 

148 

1,123 


196 
115 
697 
115 


PLACES  OF  WOBSmP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


960 


8 


1 
1 
5 
1 


1 
936 


32 

17 

202 

308 

118 

150 

99 

5 

5 

35 


3 
7 

18 
6 
1 


Halls, 
etc. 


1  i 


102 


85 


1 


2 
19 


43 

16 

2 

2 
16 


5 
2 
8 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


I 

Number ,  c^*i„„ 

oforeani-!?^^ 

zatfons  I^P^ 

reporting.) '^P**^^- 


1,018 


10 


1 
1 
7 
1 


971 


34 

20 

209 

321 

122 

153 

102 

5 

5 

36 


3 
7 
19 
6 
1 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edified 


939        284,711 


8 


1 
1 
5 
1 


896 


32 

16 

197 

279 

118 

146 

96 

5 

5 

34 


3 
7 
17 
6 
1 


275 

700 

1,990 

125 


250 


250 
272,286 


8,770 

4,600 

61,825 

94,927 

37,680 

36.950 

25,685 

1,000 

840 

9,085 


500 
1,700 
4,700 
1,885 

300 


LUTHERANS— UNITED  NORWEGIAN  CHURCH. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomiQation. 
North  AtianUc  division 


Ifatoe 

New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennsylvaDla... 


South  Atlantic  division. 

Virginia 

North  Central  division. 


Illinois 

llicbigan 

Wisconsin 

Iflnneoota 

Iowa 

North  DakoU. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Western  division. 


Montana 

Idaho , 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California... 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


1,177 


0 


1 
1 
6 
1 
1 


1,110 


34 

17 

214 

354 

119 

224 

132 

8 

8 

67 


9 
9 
30 
7 
2 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PEOPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


950 


$3,668,588 


8 


1 
1 
5 
1 


1 
911 


32 

15 

199 

287 

118 

148 

102 

5 

5 

36 


3 
7 

19 
6 
1 


112,500 


15,000 

11,000 

81,500 

5,000 


2,500 


2,500 
3,427,058 


156,500 

50,300 

878.450 

1,113,275 

450.500 

466,150 

296.125 

7,000 

6,758 

126,530 


5,200 

6.700 

81,830 

15,800 

17,000 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


167 


6 


1 
1 
4 


1 
144 


8 
3 
20 
65- 
16 
28 
14 


16 


1 
2 
9 
4 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$166,203 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


35,150 


150 

1,500 

33,500 


200 


200 
119.335 


22,750 
1,400 

25.810 

40.790 
8.700 

13,820 
6,065 


11,518 


100 

700 

7,718 

3,000 


246        $651,370 


1 

1 


233 


9 
7 

55 
68 
35 
31 
23 
2 
3 

11 


2 
1 
7 
1 


7,800 


3,800 
4,000 


624,270 


3,500 

1,500 

13.300 

1,000 


31,500 

10.500 

167.045 

197,300 

105,300 

62,800 

44,500 

1.800 

3,526 

19,300 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


BY 


Number    Number 

ofommi-  of  Sunday 

zations  I  schools 

reporting,  reported. 


842 


8 


1 
1 
4 
1 
1 


1 
785 


32 

16 

159 

225 

90 

157 

96 

6 

7 

48 


5 
9 
26 
6 
2 


996 


Numl>er 
ofoffloers 

and 
teachers. 


6,109 


Numl)er 

of 
scholars. 


12 

160 

18 

19 

8 

110 

10 

3 

10 

10 

929 

4,713 

38 

359 

16 

105 

'  194 

1,028 

266 

1,366 

112 

761 

176 

586 

116 

452 

5 

23 

7 

33 

53 

226 

6 

27 

9 

28 

30 

139 

6 

22 

1      2 

1 

10 

43.714 


1,132 


120 

143 

794 

60 

16 

70 


70 
40,872 


3,502 

800 

10,742 

11,508 

6.257 

5,014 

3,793 

112 

150 

1,640 


168 
234 

rti\A 

168 
76 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


DISTRICT. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Total  for  denomination . 


Aberdeen. 
Atlantic. 
Brookings. 
Canton — 
Chicago... 


Crookston . . 

Deeorah 

Des  Moines. 
Eau  Claire. 
Fargo 


Fergus  Falls. 

Fillmore 

Grand  Forks. 

Hudson 

Klansas 


La  Crosse... 

Madison 

Michigan 

Milwaukee. . 
Minneapolis. 

Montevideo. 
Moorbead... 

Pacific 

Park  River. 
Puckwana.. 


Rice  Lake.. 
St.  Ansgar.. 
Scandinavia. 
Sheyenne... 
Sioux  City . . 


Sisseton 

Spokane 

Superior 

Twin  Valley, 
Wlndom 


1.177 


43 
25 
33 
30 
13 

36 
35 
12 
13 
24 

56 
29 
28 
41 
16 

19 
57 
50 
106 
14 

31 
29 
16 

62 
38 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1.167 


Sex. 


Total       

number    ' 
reported.  ;  Number 
I  of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


43 
25 
33 
30 
13 


19 
57 
40 
106 
14 

31 

28 
16 
62 
38 


185,027 


26  1 

26 

1,655 

10 ! 

9 

1,418 

38  1 

38 

4.191 

43 

43 

5,736 

32 

32 

7.266 

33  : 

29 

2.681 

21  ' 

21 

4,751 

49 

49 

7.411 

36 

36 

8.385 

33 

33 

4.129 

5,649 
7.081 
6.246 
6,721 
643 


2.351 
13,816 
9,619 
7.402 
2,502 

4,224 

1.666 
1,961 
6.632 
6,370 


900 


17 
8 
17 
28 
18 

23 
19 
43 
31 
29 

35 
16 
26 
24 
11 


36 

11,173 

32 

35 

10,395  1 

32 

12 

2. 189 

9 

13 

2.396 

13 

24 

6,438 

20 

54 

11.933 

34 

28 

4.5<)8  . 

21 

28 

1,831 

20 

41 

3.507 

33 

16 

1,101 

16 

15 
47 
35 
102 
12 

31 
22 
10 
33 
18 


Male. 


68,767 


502 

676 

772 

1.896 

1.936 

958 
1.996 
2.924 
3.176 
1,863 

2.328 
2,446 
2.068 
2,458 
231 

5.004 
4.576 
560 
1.203 
2,332 

3.672 
1,504 

724 
1,440 

587 

580 
5.831 
3.466 
3,505 
1,183 

2,102 

620 

426 

1,692 

1,530 


Female. 


70,916 

445 

710 

783 

1.786 

2,446 

1.020 
2,155 
3,002 
3,416 
1.816 

2,326 
2.542 
2.147 
2,581 
227 

5.012 

4,568 

590 

1.193 

2,525 

3.619 
1,808 

670 
1.511 

514 

621 
6.273 
3.637 
3,487 
1.102 

2.122 

453 

511 

1,735 

1,563 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Churoh 
edifices. 


980 


14 
9 
33 
37 
30 

22 
21 
49 
34 
27 

38 
23 
31 
27 
7 

35 
34 
12 
13 
22 

52 
27 
22 
29 
10 

17 

5*) 
48 
56 
14 

22 
13 
12 
47 
37 


Halls, 
etc. 


102 


5 
1 
1 
4 
1 

6 


2 
2 
4 


2 

2 
o 

7 
6 


29 


3 

14 

2 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


1,018 


14 
11 
33 
38 
32 

22 
22 
60 
36 
27 

38 
25 
31 
27 
7 

35 
87 
15 
13 
24 

52 
27 
23 
29 
12 

17 
59 
50 
59 
15 

22 
13 
12 
48 
43 


Seating  capacity  of 
churoh  edifices. 


Number  fl^*i„„ 
oforgani-   5?f"PJi 

zations  caP«£>tJ 
reporUng.  sported. 


939        284,711 


12 
9 
33 
32 
30 

21 
21 
49 
34 
26 

38 
19 
31 

26 

7 

35 
34 
11 
13 
22 

62 
26 
21 
28 
10 

14 

56 
48 
56 
13 

22 
13 
11 
40 
26 


2,300 
3,340 
9,325 
10,810 
8,470 

6,305 
8,126 
13,686 
9,970 
7,620 

9,710 
8.300 
9,126 
6.605 
1,340 

13,065 

13.130 

3.500 

3.925 

9,950 

19,365 

7,660 
6.185 
6,897 
2,000 

3,280 
19,840 
13.100 
13.142 

2,880 

6,250 
2,900 
4,315 
9,797 
11,500 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

VALUE  OF  CHXmCH 
PBOPKRTT. 

DEBT  ON   CHURCH 
PROPBBTT. 

PASSONAGES. 

SUNDAY   SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

DISTRICT. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
ofoflOoers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

1,177 

956 

$3,668,588 

167 

$166,203 

246 

$651,370 

842 

996 

5,109 

43.714 

Aberdeen 

26 
10 
38 
43 
32 

33 
21 
49 
36 
33 

43 
25 
S3 
30 
13 

36 
35 
'       12 
13 
24 

56 
29 
28 
41 
16 

19 
57 
50 
106 
14 

31 
29 
16 
62 
38 

15 
9 
33 
35 
30 

23 
21 
49 
34 
27 

38 
19 
30 
27 

7 

35 
33 
11 
13 
22 

52 
27 
23 
30 
10 

16 
56 
47 
56 
14 

22 

13 
11 
39 
29 

28,325 
115,000 
102,900 
135,350 
150,500 

41.325 

81.300 

158,600 

121.000 

96,100 

116,500 

119,700 

120,800 

73,450 

11.258 

191,750 
210,400 
87,300 
109,400 
136,200 

203.700 
82,100 

101.930 
82,000 
20.900 

34,400 
226,600 
165,550 
157,950 

61,300 

56,900 
24,600 
99.000 
93,250  1 
101.250 

2 
7 
6 
5 
8 

5 
1 

11 
2 
1 

5 
3 
1 
2 

600 

35,350 

2.175 

4.265 

22,750 

1,150 
1,000 
4,650 
3.200 
150 

2,320 

6,200 

300 

325 

3 
2 
6 
5 
9 

7 
7 
16 
4 
7 

9 

7 
8 
4 

10 

13 

5 

5 

9 

11 
6 
6 
6 

4 

2 
12 
13 
10 

4 

5 
5 
6 
4 

8 

.3.900 

7,800 

16.000 

13,500 

31,500 

12.200 
31,000 
37,100 
10,500 
16,200 

25,500 
31,000 
15.500 
18.000 
4,525 

28,300 
47,450 
6,000 
16.500 
42,500 

29,700 
11.500 
10,200 
12,100 
4,000 

3.500 
33,400 
38,295 
18,000 

9,100 

9.100 
9,100 

19.300 
8.600 

20,500 

13 
9 
25 
34 
31 

17 
14 
41 
31 
22 

24 
13 
28 
23 
9 

27 
18 
11 
12 
9 

31 
18 
24 
27 
14 

13 
43 
87 
76 
11 

22 
24 
16 
47 

28 

1 

14 
13 
29 
45 
37 

18 
20 
46 
39 
26 

26 
14 
32 
28 
9 

28 
30 
U 
16 
11 

50 
21 
27 
35 
15 

13 
53 
43 
80 
13 

29 
26 
16 
50 
32 

33 
170 
156 
203 
354 

62 

97 

814 

244 

97 

141 
112 
172 
116 
45 

158 
136 
47 
114 
108 

247 

99 

132 

105 

33 

64 
319 
215 
209 
131 

94 

94 

190 

161 

137 

380 

At^nllc,  ..,,,, 

1.202 

Brookings 

1,046 

Canton 

1,761 

Chicago 

3.467 

Crookston 

487 

Pecorah 

801 

Des  Moines 

2,005 

Eau  Claire 

2.497 

FarKo 

835 

Fergus  Falls 

968 

Fillmore 

945 

Grand  Forks 

1,600 

Hudson 

1,119 

Kansas 

182 

La  Crosse 

3 
3 
2 

1 
3 

10 
6 

11 
8 

1,380 
1.850 
1.000 
6,500 
11,300 

4,020 
2,340 
9.018 
3,020 

1,734 

Madison 

1.742 

Micbisan 

490 

Milwaukee 

1,075 

Minneapolis ' 

918 

Montevideo 

1,723 

Moorhead 

1,178 

Pacific 

963 

Park  River 

865 

Ptinkw^uia ,      . . ,           . .                 , . . 
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Rice  Lake , 

2 

5 

8 

18 

1 

4 
5 
4 

12 
2 

1,280 
3.300 
6,175 

lo.aso 

1.060 

875 

2,  .500 

11,700 

4,090 

1.020 

465 

St.  Ans£ar 

2,838 

Scandinavia 

2.016 

Sbeyenne 

1.665 

Sioux  City 

806 

Sisseton 

869 

Spokane 

677 

Superior 

1.345 

Twin  Valley 

1,552 

Windom 

1,205 

( 

*•. 


EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  JOINT  SYNOD  OF  OHIO  AND  OTHER  STATES. 


HISTORY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1804,  a  plan  was  presented  which  provided  for  travel- 
ing missionaries  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rapidly 
growing  western  communities.  Three  such  mission- 
aries were  appointed,  who  covered  a  great  extent  of 
territory  and  laid  the  foundations  of  synods  in  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  As  a  result  of 
the  work  in  Ohio,  eight  pastors,  members  of  the  Minis- 
terium of  Pennsylvania  who  were  engaged  in  mission- 
ary work  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio, 
met  together  with  three  lay  delegates,  in  October,  1812, 
in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  and  organized  a  special 
conference  of  the  general  body  with  which  they  were 
connected.  They  applied  for  and  received  an  honor- 
able dismissal  from  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  having  thus  become  independent,  they  reorgan- 
ized at  a  convention  held  in  September,  1818,  at 
Somerset,  Ohio,  under  the  name  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministers  of  Ohio  and 
Adjacent  States.  In  1825  a  more  strictly  ecclesias- 
'tical  title  was  adopted,  namely,  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Synod  of  Ohio  and  Adjacent  States. 


The  new  synod  was  cordially  invited  to  participate 
in  the  formation  oi  the  General  Synod,  but  representa- 
tives from  it,  though  expected,  failed  to  attend. 
Subsequently  delegates  did  attend,  but  the  synod, 
declining  to  become  identified  with  the  General  Synod, 
remained  independent.  In  the  year  1831,  on  grounds 
wholly  of  a  practical  nature,  it  was  divided  into  two 
districts.  Eastern  and  Western,  to  which  a  third,  the 
First  English,  was  added  in  1836. 

The  general  body  was  incorporated  by  a  special  act 
of  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1847,  and  continued  to  ex- 
tend its  borders  until  it  now  includes  10  districts  in 
the  United  States,  together  with  a  district  in  Canada, 
centered  at  Winnipeg.  In  the  doctrinal  discussions  of 
its  early  years  several  small  synods  were  formed  from 
it,  some  of  which  entered  the  General  Synod.  In 
1872  it  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  Sy nodical 
Conference,  without,  however,  losing  its  independent 
character,  inasmuch  as  that  Conference  is  a  union  of 
synods  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  doc- 
trine and  faith  rather  than  for  cooperation  in  the  work 
and  government  of  the  church.  When  the  Missouri 
Synod  and  some  other  members  of  the  Synodical  Con- 
ference adopted  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestina- 
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tion  in  1881,  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  severed  its  rela- 
tions with  them,  and  since  then  has  had  no  formal  con- 
nection with  other  Lutheran  organizations.  In  1896 
it  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and  Other  States,  and 
at  that  time  became  a  representative  body.  While 
maintaining  its  independence,  it  has  cultivated  a  spirit 
of  fellowship  toward  all  cognate  bodies  which  in  good 
faith  subscribe  to  the  Confessions  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Of  late  years  it  has  grown  rapidly  through 
extension  of  its  home  missionary  work.  From  its 
early  history  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  has  been  a 
German-English  organization.  While  in  some  districts 
English  has  been  the  predominant  language,  and  in 
others  German,  both  are  more  or  less  used  in  all,  and 
at  the  conventions  they  are  by  statute  placed  on  an 
equal  footing. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  synod,  from  the  time  of 
its  early  organization  imtil  1847,  was  Luther's  Cate- 
chism and  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Since  that  year 
an  unreserved  subscription  to  the  Confessions  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  their  entirety  has  been  the  con- 
dition of  membership  in  its  ministry;  and  all  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  and  for  theological  professor- 
ships are  reqmred  to  accept  the  faith  as  set  forth  m  the 
Book  of  Concord  as  a  correct  exposition  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible.  It  is  thus  in  general  accord  with  the 
more  conservative  Lutheran  synods,  standing  between 
the  General  Council  and  the  Synodical  Conference. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  synod  is  both  congregational  and 
presbyterian.  It  is  congregational  in  that  the  indi- 
vidual congregation  is  considered  the  highest  judica- 
tory in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  the  district  synod  and 
the  general  synod  having  authority  only  in  such 
matters  as  are  intrusted  to  them  by  the  congregations. 
In  all  the  constitutions  setting  forth  synodical  rights 
and  duties,  this  sovereignty  of  the  congregations  is 
jealously  guarded.  The  polity  is  presbyterian  in  that 
the  decision  of  the  district  synod  and  the  general 
synod  is  final  in  all  questions  referred  to  them.  The 
system  of  delegation  to  the  general  synod  is  as  follows: 
Ten  parishes,  including  their  pastors,  constitute  an 
electoral  precinct,  which  is  entitled  to  one  clerical  and 
one  lay  delegate;  besides  these,  all  theological  pro- 
fessors, the  presidents  and  deans  of  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  the  chairmen  of  the  different  directory 
boards  attend  the  meetings  as  advisory  members 
without  the  right  to  vote.  The  district  synods  meet 
annually;  the  general  synod  biennially. 

WORK. 

The  home  mission  work  is  under  the  care  of  a  gen- 
eral missionary  committee  organized  in  1884,  and  is 
carried  on  largely  among  the  immigrant  Germans. 
The  report  for  1906  shows  76  missionaries,  working 


in  about  20  states  of  the  Union,  and  contributions 
amounting  to  $25,000. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  m  con- 
junction with  the  Herrmannsburg  Missionary  Society 
of  Hanover,  Germany,  which  labors  in  Africa  and 
India,  and  for  this  work  the  synod  contributes  $6,600 
annually. 

In  1906  the  synod  owned  and  controlled  4  schools 
of  higher  learning  located  in  Ohio,  Minnesota,  and 
North  Carolina.  Of  these,  3  had  collegiate  or  aca- 
demic and  theological  departments  and  1  was  a  normal 
school.  The  total  attendance  was  408,  the  appropria- 
tions for  their  support,  aside  from  revenues  from 
tuition,  endowment  funds,  etc.,  $22,000,  and  the  total 
property  value,  including  endowments  amoimting  to 
$140,400,  was  $365,400.  The  synod  also  had  261 
parochial  schools  with  an  attendance  of  9,785  pupils. 

Two  homes  for  orphans  and  aged  people  were  main- 
tained, providing  accommodations  for  103  inmates,  at 
an  annual  cost  to  the  synod  of  $10,000.  The  property 
is  valued  at  $75,000.  There  is  also  a  Board  of  Aid  for 
the  support  of  disabled  ministers  and  teachers  and 
their  families,  for  which  about  $4,000  is  contributed 
annually. 

The  Book  Concern  of  the  synod,  with  a  plant  valued 
at  $125,000,  is  located  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Besides 
general  literature,  it  publishes  2  theological  month- 
lies, 2  church  weeklies,  and  4  papers  for  the  young, 
all  except  the  theological  magazines  being  on  a  pay- 
ing basis. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  772  organizations,  in  10  districts, 
located  in  29  states,  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these,  587  are  in  the 
North  Central  division,  Ohio  leading  with  227. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
123,408;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  702  or- 
ganizations, about  46  per  cent  are  males  and  54  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  712  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  199,797,  as  reported  by  675  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $3,606,285,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $333,580; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  53  organizations;  and 
378  parsonages  valued  at  $746,264.  The  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  601  organizations,  number  624, 
with  4,395  officers  and  teachers  and  47,609  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  547, 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  351  organizations,  53,903  com- 
municants, and  $1,967,198  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


8TATB  OB  TSBBITOBY. 


Total  for  denomination. 
North  Atlantic  division 


New  York- . . 
Pennsylvania. 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Ck>lumbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

NorUi  Carolina 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas , 


South  Central  division . 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Louisiana. . 
Oklahoma  1. 
Texas 


Western  division. 


Idaho 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 
Washington . 
Oregon 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


772 


43 


2 
41 

56 


1 

22 

2 

5 

14 

12 

587 


227 
46 
22 
30 
92 
67 
22 
2 
40 
13 
10 
16 

24 


4 

1 
1 
2 
2 
14 

62 


4 

6 

1 

41 

10 


COIIMUKICANTS  OB  1IEMBEB8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


772 


43 


2 
41 

56 


Total 

number 

reported. 


1 

22 

2 

5 

14 

12 

687 


227 
46 
22 
30 
92 
67 
22 
2 
40 
13 
10 
16 

24 


4 
1 
1 
2 
3 
14 

62 


4 

6 

1 

41 

10 


123,406 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


8,343 


290 
8,053 

6,363 


28 

3,254 

468 

180 

1,540 

893 

102,652 


45,937 
8,310 
5,651 
0,702 
15, 471 
9,656 
2,643 

195 
2,260 

838 
1,259 

721 

2,156 


139 

45 

36 

540 

59 

1,337 

3,894 


292 

425 

41 

2,545 

591 


702 


Male. 


49,290 


40 


2 
38 

58 


1 

20 

2 

4 

14 

12 

527 


212 
44 

20 
26 
64 
61 
21 
2 
40 
11 
10 
16 

24 


3,434 


139 
3,296 

2,622 


16 

1,318 

194 

80 

620 

396 

40,626 


18,057 

2,977 

2,153 

4,060 

5,162 

4,282 

1,131 

80 

1,207 

396 

645 

376 

1,003 


4 

68 

1 

15 

1 

15 

2 

233 

2 

31 

14 

641 

58 

1,706 

4 

148 

6 

223 

1 

17 

39 

1,099 

8 

219 

Female. 


58,688 


4,460 


151 
4,309 

3,666 


13 

1,786 

274 

75 
920 
498 

47,652 


22,941 

3,556 

2,348 

4,906 

6,733 

4,507 

1,112 

115 

1,062 

411 

614 

345 

1,153 


71 
30 
21 

307 
28 

606 

1,857 


144 

202 

24 

1,219 

268 


PLACES  OP  WOBSHIP. 


Number  of 

oi^:anizations 

reporting— 


Church     Halls, 
edifices.  '    etc. 


093 


42 


2 
40 

64 


1 

22 

2 

4 

13 
12 

636 


223 
45 
21 
30 
82 
63 
18 

2 
22 
11 
10 

9 

15 


4 

5 


28 
9 


53 


1 
2 


35 


2 
1 
2 


18 
2 


6 

7 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


2 

1 

i 

2 

1 

i 

9 

5 

46 

8 

712 


43 


2 
41 

54 


1 

22 

2 

4 

13 

12 

552 


228 
46 
22 
32 
87 
64 
18 
2 
22 
11 
10 
10 

15 

I — 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


ifnS^r     Seating 
reporting.,  ^epor^^a- 


2 
1 


2 
1 
9 

48 


5 
5 


29 
9 


675        199,797 


42 


2 
40 

54 


1 

22 

2 

4 

13 

12 


211 
45 
21 
28 
82 
63 
18 

2 
22 
11 
10 

9 

15 


2 
1 


2 
1 
9 

42 


4 

5 


25 
8 


13,744 


450 
13  294 

16,550 


150 
5,775 

575 
1,050 
4,550 
4,460 


522         159,257 


75,026 

14,045 

7,750 

11,425 

22,910 

14,110 

4,221 

500 

3,395 

1,720 

2,475 

1,680 

3,271 


350 
250 


450 

75 

2,146 

6,975 


700 
600 


4,306 
1,370 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE   OF  CHURCH   PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OR  TBRRITORT. 


Total 

Dumber 

oforgaDl- 

zatiODS. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Soath  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

WestVirjfinla 

North  Carolina 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Bouth  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma  > 

Texas 

Western  division 

Idaho 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Washington 

Oregon 


772 


43 


2 
41 

56 


1 

22 

2 

5 

14 

12 

587 


227 
46 
22 
30 
92 
67 
22 
2 
40 
13 
10 
16 

24 


4 

1 
1 
2 
2 
14 

62 


4 

6 

1 

41 

10 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

ofotgani- 

sations 

reporting. 


604 


Value 
reported. 


13,606,285 


42 


2 
40 

54 


I 

22 

2 

4 

13 

12 

538 


224 
46 
21 
30 
82 
64 
18 
2 
21 
11 

la 

9 
15 


2 
1 


2 
1 
9 

45 


4 

5 


27 
0 


436,950 


14.000 
422,950 

277,455 


1,600 

137,130 

43,000 

4,000 
80.800 
10,925 

2,760,730 


1,542,220 

250,800 

128,200 

202,625 

283.425 

174,790 

57,000 

19,000 

33,570 

17,100 

32,800 

19,200 

42,300 


3.000 
1,500 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
oforeani- 

satlons 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


13.000 

1,600 

23,200 

88,850 


6,250 
11,350 


53,900 
17.350 


37 

8 

6 

15 

24 

18 

8 

1 

11 
2 
1 


1 
3 

25 


2 
5 


13 
5 


52,555 

33,150 

19.800 

46,125 

28,563 

15.820 

3,150 

2,500 

3,125 

1,100 

100 


5,133 


383 


192  i   $333,580 

16     53,227 

1 

2 
14 

15 

6,450 
46,777 

49,955 

1 

10 
2 

1,450 
33.650 
14,700 

1 
1 

131 

75 
80 

205,988 

PAR80NA.0ES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


300 
4,450 

19,277 


450 
1,597 


13,330 
3,900 


378 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


20 


1 
19 

20 


9 


2 
5 
4 

310 


119 

31 

16 

24 

41 

40 

14 

2 

6 

6 

5 

6 

8 


1 
1 
5 

20 


3 
1 


12 
4 


S746,264 


68,000 


3,000 
65,000 

39,350 


17,950 


1,800 

16,000 

3,600 

601,764 


269,350 

68,414 

24,950 

50,450 

71,700 

67,200 

20,300 

4,. 500  I 

7,800  I 

5,200 

5,500 

6.400 

10,400 


1.000 


3,000 

800 

5,600 

26,750 


1,650 
1,500 


17,000 
6,600 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


1 


Number  I  Number    Number 
oforaani-  of  Sunday'  ofolficers 
cations  I  schools        and 


reporting.!  reported. 


601 


34 


2 
32 

41 


1 

20 
2 
2 
9 
7 

457 


208 
41 
16 
28 
56 
39 
21 
1 

19 

9 

9 

10 

19 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
13 

50 


3 
4 

1 

33 

9 


teachers. 


624 


38 


2 
36 

43 


1 
20 

2 

2 
11 

7 

471 


215 

41 

17 

28 

56 

42 

22 

1 

21 

9 

0 

10 

19 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
13 

53 


3 

4 

1 

35 

10 


4,395 


317 


10 
307 

408 


8 
250 
24 
15 
76 
35 

3,449 


2,266 

276 

92 

190 

215 

157 

79 

7 

45 
24 
37 
61 

85 


8 
3 
1 

33 
3 

37 

136 


5 
17 

3 
91 
20 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


47,600 


3,621 


101 
3,520 

4.219 


27 
2,647 
227 
135 
707 
476 

37,235 


22,059 

3,187 

1,473 

3.029 

3,133 

1,783 

782 

72 

480 

270 

401 

566 

896 


35 
50 
12 

345 
24 

430 

1,638 


71 
190 

30 

1,094 

253 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


DISTRICT. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Total  for  denomination i 

Concordia 

Eastern 

English 

Kansas  and  Nebraska 

Minnesota 

Northern 

Texas ' 

Washington 

Western 

Wisconsin 


772 


52 
59 

102 
36 

149 

103 
17 
55 
92 

107 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


772 


52 
59 

102 
36 

149 

103 
17 
55 
92 

107 


Total 
number 
reported. 


123,406 


5,219 
11,667 
14,289 

2,635 
15,816 

29,702 

1,913 

3.428 

16,518 

22,221 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Sex. 


Male. 


702  I      49,290 


49 

2,157 

56 

4,870 

97 

5.519 

36 

1.341 

135 

7,060 

91 

11,611 

17 

889 

51 

1,466 

89 

7,195 

81 

7,162 

Female. 


58,688 


2,887 
6,348 
7,529 
1,294 
7,154 

13,954 
1,024 
1,631 
8,968 
7,899 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


693 

"sT 

57 

99 

26 

120 

102 
11 
41 
89 
97 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


53 


712 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 


675  I      199,797 


1 

51 

51 

2 

59 

57 

2 

101 

93 

8 

27 

26 

23 

122 

120 

1 

106 

96 

6 

11 

11 

7 

43 

37 

90 

87 

3 

102 

97 

14.850 
19,109 
29,520 
5,130 
24,396 

37,890 

2,596 

6,375 

29,735 

30,190 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


DISTRICT. 


Total  for  denomination 

Concordia 

Eastern 

English 

Kansas  and  Nebraska 

Minnesota 

Northern 

Texas 

Washington 

Western 

Wisconsin 


I! 


VALUE  or  CHVBCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


772 


I  Number 
I  of  organ  i> 
I  zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


62 
59 

102 
36 

149 

103 
17 
55 
92 

107 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


I  Number 
of  organ  i- 
I  sations 
!  reporting. 


694     S3. 606. 285 


51 
57 
99 
26 
120 

103 
11 
40 
90 
97 


172,965 
581.350 
518.350 
78,950 
292,360 

850,395 

36,200 

77.500 

550,200 

439,025 


192 


16 
16 
19 
8 
42 

29 
3 

20 
11 
29 


Amount 

of debt 

reported. 


PARSONAGES. 


$333,580 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


378 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$746,264 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


48,338 
28,550 
60,677 
4,497 
24.920 

74, 175 
4.450 
17,680 
11.656 
58,638 


16 

21.350 

31 

98.200 

37 

70.750 

14 

17,200 

69 

102.350 

75 

186,564 

6 

8.600 

19 

25,250 

56 

113.900 

55 

102.100 

Number 

Number 

of  organi- 

of Sunday 

sations 

schools 

reporting. 

reported. 

601 

624 

38 

40 

47 

50 

95 

97 

26 

26 

91 

97 

95 

101 

16 

16 

45 

48 

80 

80 

68 

69 

Number  ' 
of  officers 
and      I 
teachers,  i 


4.395 

349 
418 
1,068 
128 
313 

900 
71 
116 
680 
332 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


47.609 

3,728 
4,506 
10.185 
1.283 
3,380 

10,295 

787 

1,418 

7,064 

4,871 


LUTHERAN  SYNOD  OF  BUFFALO. 


HISTORY. 


Among  the  Lutherans  who  withdrew  from  the  State 
Church  of  Prussia  after  the  attempt  to  unite  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  bodies  was  a  company 
called  "Old  Lutherans/'  or  "Separatists/*  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Rev.  John  A.  A.  Grabau,  pastor  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  at  Erfurt.  He  had  been  deposed 
from  office  and  imprisoned  for  a  year  on  accoimt  of 
his  decided  opposition  to  the  union,  and  this,  together 
with  the  general  conditions  of  the  time,  led  the  com- 
pany to  apply  to  King  Frederick  William  III  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  America.  This  was  granted, 
and  they  arrived  in  New  York  in  1839,  and  the  ma- 
jority settled  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. As  the  number  of  churches  increased,  Grabau, 
with  three  other  pastors,  organized,  in  1845,  the  Buf- 
falo Synod,  or  "Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  emi- 
grated from  Prussia.'* 

For  a  time  the  synod  was  in  conflict  with  other 
Lutheran  synods,  particularly  the  Synod  of  Missouri, 
Ohio,  and  Other  States*  on  the  subjects  of  doctrine, 
the  church,  the  ministry,  and  ordination.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  discussion,  a  nimiber  of  ministers  and 
congregations  of  the  Buffalo  Synod  withdrew  in  1866. 
Some  of  them  joined  the  Missouri  Synod;  others  re- 
mained separate  for  a  time,  then  gradually  entered 
other  synods.  Those  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Buffalo  at  its 
organization  henceforth  continued  their  denomina- 
tional work  under  great  difficulties. 

DOCTRINE    AND    POLITY. 

The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  synod  is  that  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  its  chief 
object  from  the  beginning  has  been  the  maintenance 
of  pure  doctrine.  It  receives  officially  and  unquaH- 
fiedly  all  the  doctrinal  symbols  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  their  entirety.     In  w^orship  it  is 

*  See  Synodical  Conference,  page  358. 


liturgical,  and  although  uniformity  is  not  prescribed,  it 
is  generally  observed. 

In  polity  the  synod  is  in  accord  with  other  Lutheran 
bodies.  The  individual  congregations  administer  their 
own  affairs  through  the  agency  of  a  church  coimcil  and 
in  congregational  meetings.  Matters  that  can  not  be 
adjusted  there  are  brought  before  the  ministerium,  or 
conference,  and  finally  before  the  synod.  The  church 
emphasizes  discipline,  and  excommunicates  those  who 
are  impenitent  after  they  have  been  found  guilty  of 
misconduct  or  of  breach  of  church  regulations.  It  is 
especially  strict  in  forbidding  membership  in  secret 
societies. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  synod  is  directed 
to  the  aiding  of  poor  churches.  In  1906  there  were  4 
churches  aided,  at  an  expense  of  $580.  The  foreign 
missionary  work  consists  in  assisting  the  mission  of 
the  Hanover  Lutlieran  Free  Church  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  amount  contributed  during  the  year  for  this 
purpose  was  $650. 

The  synod  has  its  own  theological  school,  the  Martin 
Luther  Seminary  at  Buffalo,  which  in  1906  had  4  in- 
structors, 12  students,  and  property  valued  at  $35,000. 
The  amount  contributed  by  the  congregations  for  its 
support  was  $2,000.  There  were  18  parochial  schools 
with  800  pupils.  In  these  schools  the  pastors  instruct 
the  children  when  the  congregation  is  unable  to  support 
teachers.  A  fund  of  $5,200  is  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widows  of  ministers  and  teachers.  The 
congregations  contribute  also  to  the  support  of  the  St. 
John  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Lutheran  Church  Home 
for  the  Aged,  both  at  Buffalo. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.     As  shown  by  these 
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tables,  the  denomination  has  33  organizations,  located 
in  5  states,  the  largest  number  in  any  one  state  being 
16  in  New  York. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
5,270;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  29  organi- 
zations, about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  34  chiu-ch  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  8,759;  chiuxih  property  valued  at  $130,000, 


against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $10,314; 
and  20  parsonages  valued  at  $36,400.  There  are  14 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  58  officers  and  teachers 
and  626  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  27. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  6  organizations,  1,028  commimi- 
cants,  and  $45,590  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MBMBRR8. 


STATE. 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Total 

number 

oforganl- 

xations. 


Number 

oforgaoi- 

sations 

reporting. 


Total  for  denominatkm 

North  Atlantic  dlviston .*. 

New  York 

North  Central  division. 


33 


33 


Total 

number 

reported. 


5,270 


16 


16 


16 
17 


Illinois.... 
Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 


2 
5 
7 
3 


16 
17 


2 

5 
7 
3 


2,699 


2,699 
2,571 


194 

700 

1,309 

368 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


29 


Male. 


2.276 


15 


1,264 


15 
14 


2 
2 
7 
3 


1,264 
1,012 


93 
135 
591 
193 


Female. 


2,530 


1,395 


1,395 
1,135 


101 
141 
718 
175 


Number  of 

organiiations 

reporting— 


Chur^ 
edifices. 


33 


16 


16 
17 


2 
5 
7 
3 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


34 


17 


17 
17 


2 
5 

7 
3 


Seating  capacity  of 
churdi  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


33 


16 


16 
17 


2 
5 
7 
3 


Seating 

sapa 

ropoi 


capacity 
rted. 


8,750 


3,899 


9,  o9v 
4,860 


475 
1,776 
1,910 

700 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Total  for  denomination % 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  Yoric 

North  Central  division 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

.   Minnesota 


33  i 


16 


16 
17 


2 
5 
7 
3 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PAR8C 

>NAOES. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

32 

Value 
reported. 

$130,000 

Number 
1  of  organi- 

zations 
reporting. 

Amoimt 

of  debt 

reported. 

110,314 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

10 

20         136,400 

15 

63,200 

3 

1,200 

8 

18,300 

15 

17 

2 
5 
7 
3 

63,200 
66,800 

3 

7 

1,200 
9,114 

8 
12 

18,300 
18,100 

4.900 
21,000 
31,100 

9,800 

1 

, 

1 
3 
6 
2 

1,500 

4 
3 

4,700 
4,414 

3,900 

10,200 

2,500 

1 

1 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
1                  CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Number    Number 

oforgani-  of  Sunday 

zations      schools 

reporting,  reported. 

1 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

13  j             14 

58 

626 

7!              7 

35 

383 

7  1              7 
6                7 

35 
23 

383 
243 

3   "'         4 

2                 2 
1                 1 

1 

14 

8 

1 

133 

102 

8 

HAUGE'S  NORWEGIAN  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  SYNOD. 


HISTORY. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 'century  there 
was  a  great  religious  awakening  in  Norway,  largely 
the  result  of  the  work  of  a  layman,  Hans  Nielsen 
Hauge  (bom  1771),  sometimes  called  '*The  Reformer 
of  Norway."  He  was  not  a  dissenter  from  the  Lutheran 
State  Church,  but,  recognizing  the  gradual  decline  of 
spiritual  life,  felt  called  upon  to  preach.  For  about 
nine  years  he  worked  as  an  itinerant  lay  preacher,  and 
though  he  encountered  strong  opposition  on  every 
hand,  he  also  achieved  marked  success.  His  followers, 
called  '*Vakte''  (awakened),  or  Haugeans,  included  a 


large  number  of  lay  preachers.  A  considerable  ele- 
ment of  this  community  was  found  in  the  Norwegian 
immigration  to  the  United  States,  and  among  the  lay 
preachers  was  Elling  Eielsen,  who  became  a  popular 
preacher  among  the  immigrants.  Under  his  leader- 
ship was  organized,  in  1846,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  America,  and  he  was  elected  its  president. 
With  the  growth  of  this  synod  there  appeared  an  in- 
crease of  liberal  sentiments  and  a  desire  to  change  some 
of  the  more  rigid  features  of  the  constitution.  Accord- 
ingly a  revision  was  adopted  in  1875,  and  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  churches  in  1876.  The  name 
chosen  by  the  reorganized  body  was  *' Hauge 's  Norwe- 
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gian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod.*'  A  minority,  how- 
ever, led  by  Eielsen,  retained  the  old  constitution,  and 
a  separate  organization.^ 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  synod  accepts  the  ecumenical  creeds, 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  Luther's  Smaller  Cate- 
chism. Pontoppidan's  epitome  is  accepted  and  recog- 
nized as  a  true  development  of  the  five  parts  of  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism  and  of  the  fimdamental  teachings 
of  the  synod. 

In  polity  the  synod  rests  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
individual  congregations,  each  of  which  elects  only  one 
or  two  delegates  to  the  synod's  meeting.  These  elected 
delegates,  together  with  the  pastors,  constitute  the 
synodical  conference,  in  which  the  individual  congrega- 
tions vest  the  judicial  and  executive  authority.  The 
synod  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  each  having  a 
president  whose  duty  it  is  to  oversee  the  district  and 
render  a  yearly  report  to  the  presidents  of  the  synod, 
who  again  report  to  the  synod.  Laymen  are  privileged 
to  participate  in  the  public  services,  which  are  gen- 
erally of  a  liturgical  character.  Pastors  are  ordained 
and  churches  are  dedicated  by  the  president  of  the* 
synod,  who  has  general  oversight  of  the  entire  work 
of  the  churches. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  synod  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Home  Mission  Board,  and  extends  over 
the  entire  western  part  of  the  United  States.  Some  of 
the  congregations  are  found  in  the  larger  cities,  but 
most  of  them  are  located  in  the  newly  settled  districts 
of  the  Western  states,  on  Indian  reservations,  and  in 
Canada.  The  special  work  of  the  board  has  been  to 
help  the  new  settlers  to  organize  congregations  and  to 
supply  them  with  pastors.  The  report  for  1906  shows 
50  agents  employed,  including  25  pastors  of  home 
mission  parishes  and  25  itinerant  lay  preachers,  60 
churches  aided,  and  contributions  amounting  to  $8,584. 

For  some  years  the  synod  contributed  to  the  foreign 
missionary  work  of  the  State  Church  in  Norway,  but 
in  1891  it  established  its  own  mission  in  China  and 
sent  out  3  missionaries.  The  work  has  grown  until  in 
1906  there  were  4  stations,  occupied  by  16  mission- 
aries and  65  native  helpers;  15  churches  with  284 
members;  30  schools  with  854  students;  2  hospitals 
and  dispensaries,  treating  1,000  patients;  and  2 
orphanages  with  30  inmates.  The  total  income  for 
the  work  was  $27,000,   and   the  value  of  property 

'  See  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Eielsen's  Synod, 
page  374. 


is  estimated  at  $13,000.  Through  independent  soci- 
eties, the  synod  also  helps  to  support  mission  work 
in  Madagascar  and  India  and  among  the  Jews. 

The  s3mod  maintains  a  college  in  Iowa,  and  a  semi- 
nary, with  preparatory  and  theological  departments, 
in  Minnesota,  which  in  1906  together  had  254  students, 
and  223  parochial  schools  with  4,601  pupils.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  educational  work  amoimted  to  $32,000, 
and  the  property  was  valued  at  $156,000.  During  the 
period  from  1902  to  1905  the  synod  erected  new  school 
buildings  and  repaired  old  ones  at  a  cost  of  about 
$85,000. 

An  orphans*  home  in  South  Dakota,  with  about  50 
inmates  and  property  valued  at  $35,000,  is  conducted 
by  the  synod  at  an  annual  cost  of  $5,000.  There 
is  also  a  fund  of  $27,880  for  another  home  in  Minne- 
sota, and  the  synod  gives  considerable  aid  to  certain 
independent  institutions,  as  the  Deaconess  Institute 
in  Minneapolis,  an  orphans*  home  in  Chicago,  and  a 
hospital  at  Madison,  Minn. 

The  young  people  have  organized  81  societies,  with 
a  membership  of  about  2,000,  mostly  connected  with 


the  Luther  League. 


STATISTICS. 


The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  272  organizations  in  9  districts,  located  in  12 
states.  Of  these,  all  but  3  are  in  the  North  Central 
division,  the  largest  number,  89,  being  in  Minnesota, 
and  the  next  largest,  66,  in  North  Dakota. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
33,268;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  194 
organizations,  about  48  per  cent  are  males  and  52 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  226  church  edifices;  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  church  edifices  of  57,426,  as  reported 
by  205  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$682,135,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $55,205;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  22 
organizations;  and  51  parsonages  valued  at  $103,149. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  194  organizations, 
number  218,  with  1,101  officers  and  teachers  and 
8,995  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  122. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  97  organizations,  18,538  commu- 
nicants, and  $467,740  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATB. 


Total 
number  I 
of  organi- 
cations. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Central  division 

minols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

Western  division 

Idaho 

Washington 

California 


272 


269 


13 

2 

24 

89 

30 

66 

38 

4 

3 


COMMXnnCANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
ofofKani- 

cations       renorted 
reporting.    rppo"«a 


Total 
number 


265 


262  i 


12 

2 

24 

89 

30 

60 

38 

4 

3 


33,268 


33,090 


2,547 

225 

3.047 

12,857 

5,523 

4,721 

3,539 

532 

99 

178 


Number 
oforgani- 


ions 
reporting, 


194 


64 
60 
54 


Sex. 


Male. 


11,314 


191         11,229 


9 

585 

1 

93 

18 

1,126 

63 

4,436 

20 

1,886 

41 

1,454 

32 

1,341 

4 

262 

3 

46 

3 

85 

/ 

1 

35 

1 

28 

1 

22 

Female. 


12,179 


12,086 


780 

87 

1,100 

4,631 

2,157 

1,701 

1,307 

270 

53 

93 


29 
32 
32 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church     Halls, 
edifices.      etc. 


218 


215 


22 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number  , 

of  church — ^ • 

—  sjs-  3 

,reporting.  >^P<>f«a- 


22 


226 


205 


223 


202 


57,426 
56,726 


14 

13 

4,075 

2 

2 

450 

1 

24 

23 

6,545 

3 

76 

68 

19,436 

3 

27 

22 

7,525 

9 

41 

38 

8,405 

4 

34 

31 

9,150 

4 

4 

850 

2 

1 

1 

200 

3 

3 

700 

1 

1 

1 

1 

200 

1 

1 

200 

1 

1 

300 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 

number 

of  organic 

satlons. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Central  division 

lUinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  division 

Idaho 

Washington 

California 


272 


269 


13 

2 

24 

89 

30 

66 

38 

4 

3 


Number  ' 
loforgani-j 
I  cations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


222  I      1682,135 


I  Number 
!  oforgani- 
I  sations 
,  reporting. 

54 


219 


676,935 


53 


13 

2 

23 

75 

26 

43 

32 

4 

1 


103,050 
I  5.500 

'  75,400  ' 

216,000  , 
I  73,200  I 

!        104,385 
89,300  I 
9,300 
800 

5,200 


6 
2 
8 

19 
2 

10 
6 


1,000 
1,200 
3,000 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number     ^alue  of 

^i^t'gS'^P^^V' 
re^rting.'  "'Po^' 


$55,205 

I 


55,005 


51 


20.300 
1,030 
9,000 

16,525 
2,000 
4,650 
1,500 


200 


200 


51  '   $103,149 


103, 149 
17,500 


7  ' 

10,449 

16 

38,960 

6  ' 

6,400 

9 

14,250 

6  1 

11.900 

2 

2,800 

1 

900 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number    Number    Number 
ofor^ani-  of  Simday  of  officers 
zadons  i  schools  i     and 
reporting,  reported,  teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


194 


191 


12 
2 
17 
70 
27 
35 
26 
2 


218 


1,101 


215 


1,092 


12 
2 
20 
78 
29 
43 
29 
2 


166 

16 

87 

370 

184 

144 

110 

15 


9 


8,996 


8,930 


2,055 

92 

711 

3,012 

1,265 

938 

750 

107 


65 


1  ! 

1 

3 

20 

1 

1 

2 

15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

30 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


DISTRICT. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Total  for  denomination 

Ada 

Chicago 

Grand  Forks 

Iowa 

Madison 

Red  Wine 

South  Dakota 

Turtle  Mountain 

Western 


272 


40 
27 
33 
42 
32 

31 

30 

34 

3 


265 


40 
26 
33 
42 
32 

31 
30 

28 
3 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting.* 


Total 

number 

reported. 


33,268 


2,900 
3,983 
3,182 
7,559 
5,339 

5,158 

3,330 

1,639 

178 


Sex. 


Number 

oforgani-, 

zations 

reporting. 


Male. 


Female. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


22 

~r 

1 
1 
5 
2 

1 
3 

8 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


226 


Number 

oforeani- 

zations 

reporting. 


205 


29 

24 

28 

26 

27 

25 

36 

32 

30 

27 

29 

28 

29 

26 

15 

14 

3 

3 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


57,426 


4,410 
8,060 
5,795 
10,250 
8,576 

8,860 

7,875 

2,900 

700 


374 


RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


DISTRICT. 


Total  for  denomination 

Ada 

Chicaeo 

Grand  Forks 

Iowa 

Madison 

Redwing 

South  Dakota 

Turtle  Moimtain 

Western 


1 1   VALVE  or  cmmcH 

I  PROPEBTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Total     ' 

number 

of  organ!- 1 

sations. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

272 

222 

$682,135 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


31 
26 
28 
36 
28 

28 

26 

16 

3 


53,800 
162,150 
83,635 
90,300 
70,700 

111,000 

89,600 

25,750 

5,200 


Number'  a,«^,,„*  Number 

oforganl-'  "aJS*  I'oforgani- 

zatfons  ,  ^!?^  ''  zatfons 

reporting.  ^^PO"®**-  reporting. 


Value  of   r  Number    Number 
T.«JS«ia2L  ,  of  organi-  of  Sunday 
PJiSSSS^'    Mtfons  1  schools 

reponea.   ,  reporting.,  reported. 


54 


155,205 


3,950 
28,230 
3,250 
1,000 
1,225 

13,350 

2.600 

1.400 

200 


51 

1 

1103, 149  ' 

.1' 

2 
7 
6 
10 
4 

12 
7 
3 

4.150  |, 
21,949 
10,600   ' 
12,300  II 
10,400 

26,800   1 
13,300  1 
3,660   ' 
1, 

194 


218 


Number 
of  officers 

te^ers.  ^^""^^ 


Number 
of 


1,101 


8,995 


102 
241 

99 
204 

98 

160 

140 

48 

9 


802 
2,597 

627 
1,635 

743 

1,190 

979 

351 

66 


EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA,  EIELSEN'S  SYNOD. 


HISTORY. 

The  first  Norwegian  colony  in  America  was  founded 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  October,  1825,  as  the  outcome 
of  the  eflForts  of  a  Norwegian  immigrant,  Kling  Peter- 
sen, who  arrived  in  America  in  1821,  and  the  first  one 
in  the  West  was  established  on  Fox  river,  in  Illinois, 
in  1834-1837.  The  great  movement  of  Norwegian 
immigration  did  not  begin  until  some  years  later, 
and  these  scattered  communities,  destitute  of  pastoral 
care,  suffered  much  from  lack  of  church  organization. 
The  first  attempt  to  gather  them  into  churches  was 
made  by  some  lay  preachers  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  revival  movement  of  preceding  years  initiated 
in  Norway  by  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge. *  Among  them  was 
EUing  Eielsen,  who  landed  in  1839  and  was  ordained  in 
October,  1843,  by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Hoffman,  a  German 
Lutheran  pastor  near  Chicago. 

Three  years  later  he  and  representatives  from  the 
other  congregations  held  a  conference  on  Jefferson 
Prairie,  in  Wisconsin,  and  organized  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Eielsen's  Synod,  the 
first  Norwegian  Lutheran  synod  in  this  country.  As 
immigration  increased,  the  Norwegian  Synod  was 
organized  in  1853,  while  many  immigrants  joined  the 
Franckean  Synod,  the  Scandinavian  Augustana  Synod, 
and  the  Danish  Norwegian  Conference.  The  growth  of 
Eielsen's  Synod  was  thus  comparatively  slow,  partly, 
it  was  claimed,  because  of  its  insistence  upon  proof  of 
conversion  for  admission  to  membership.  Later,  dis- 
cussions arose  in  the  synod  over  doctrinal  questions, 
some  of  the  clergy  being  in  favor  of  admitting  to 
church  membership  any  applicant  who  accepted  the 
Christian  faith  unconditionally  and  led  a  moral  life. 
At  the  aimual  meeting  in  June,  1875,  a  revised  con- 
stitution along  these  lines  was  presented.  The 
next  year  it  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  Hauge's  Norwegian  Evangelical 

'  See  Hauge*8  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod,  page  371. 


Lutheran  Synod.  The  new  constitution  was  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  the  individual  congregations,  but  a 
few  ministers,  among  them  Eielsen,  together  with  a 
small  number  of  the  congregations,  clung  to  the  old 
organization  with  its  constitution  and  name.  Eielsen, 
who  had  been  the  president  of  the  first  synod,  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  small  synod  after  the  separa- 
tion, and  held  the  office  until  his  death  in  1883.  The 
growth  of  the  synod  has  been  very  slow  since  1876. 

DOCTRINE   AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  Eielsen's  Synod  is  in  accord  with  the 
**pure  Lutheran  faith  and  doctrine  as  derived  from  the 
Bible,  the  Word  of  God,  together  with  the  Apostles' 
Creed  and  the  Augsburg  Confession.'* 

In  polity  the  synod  is  in  accord  with  other  Lutheran 
bodies.  Individual  congregations  conduct  their  own 
affairs,  elect  officers  and  teachers,  and  call  ministers. 
The  synod  meets  annually,  and  all  male  members  of 
the  church  have  a  right  to  vote  and  take  part  in  its 
meetings.  The  synod  acts  through  a  board  of  trustees 
and  a  church  council,  each  composed  of  seven  members. 
The.  council  superintends  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  church  and  the  deportment  of  its  members, 
especially  ministers,  officers,  and  teachers.  The  trus- 
tees have  general  care  of  the  temporal  affairs.  The 
synod  also  has  fall  and  winter  conferences,  which, 
however,  have  only  advisory  powers.  In  case  any 
congregation  is  too  small  or  too  poor  to  support  a 
minister,  ministers  or  itinerant  preachers  are  sent  to' 
it  by  the  synod. 

woBrf:. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  synod  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  church  council,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Home  Mission  Board.  In  addition  to  work 
among  new  settlements,  an  Indian  mission  is  main- 
tained in  Wisconsin.  During  1906  it  employed  1 
missionary,  and  the  total  amount  raised  for  both  de- 
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partments  was  $827.  No  foreign  missionary  work  is 
done,  although  individual  congregations  contribute 
to  work  in  China,  in  India,  and  among  the  Jews. 

For  the  education  of  the  children,  10  parochial 
schools  are  supported  by  individual  congregations, 
which  report  5  teachers  and  325  pupils. 

An  old  folks'  home  is  maintained  in  Minnesota,  with 
6  inmates,  for  which  $2,500  to  $3,000  was  contributed 
in  1906.  The  value  of  the  property  is  estimated  at 
$3,500. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  m  the  tables  which  follow.     As  shown  by  these 


tables,  the  denomination  has  26  organizations,  located 
in  5  states,  the  largest  number  m  any  one  state  being 
10  in  Minnesota. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
1,013;  of  these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  6  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  1,200;  church  property  valued  at  $15,900,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $50;  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  20  organizations;  and  1  parsonage 
valued  at  $1,500.  There  are  6  Sunday  schools  re- 
ported, with  13  officers  and  teachers  and  112  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  6. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


1 

1 

Total    i 
number  | 
of  organi- 
sations. 1 

1 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

1 
1 

1 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

8TATB. 

Number 

ofoisani- 

sations 

reporting. 

26 

1 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

1 

t 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations I 
reporting. 

Male. 

1 
Female. 

1 
1 

i 

1  Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

ui  cnurcn 

reported,  oforgani- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

26 

1,013 

2G  1 

478 

535 

6 

20 

6  '              6 

1.200 

North  Central  division 

26                 20 

1,013 

26  1 

478 

535 

1              ^ 

20 

6                6 

1,20C 

Wiaoonsin.              

4 

10 

6 
2 

4 

4 
10 
G 
2 
4 

128 

285 

335 

24 

241 

4 

10 ; 

6  1 

2 

4 

1 

60 
125 
163 

14 
116 

68 
160 
172 

10 
125 

4 

8 
4 
2 
2 

1 

Mlnnmota. ....        .  , 

i 

2                 2 
2                 2 

400 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

350 

South  Dalcota 

2 

2                 2 

450 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Central  division 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


ToUl 

number  I 

oforgani-  I  Number 
zations.  {|  oforgani- 
i'  zations 
reporting. 


26 


Value 
reported. 


Number ! 
oforgani 
zations 


Amount 
of  debt 


Number 

oforgani- ,  narwinMea 
zations     parsonages 


Value  of 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 


reporting.    '^^Ponea.     reporting.,  '®PO"©a-     reporting. 


115.900 


20 


6 


4 

10 
6 
2 
4 


2 
2 


15.900 


S50 


11,500 


6 


50 


1,500 


6 


Number 


Number 


of  Sunday  of  officers 


schools 
reported. 


and 
teachers. 


6 


13 


6 


13 


2.900 
6,000 


50 


2 
2 
2 


7.000 


1,500 


2 
2 
2 


3 
3 

7 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


112 


112 


22 
35 
55 


GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  SYNOD  OF  TEXAS. 


HISTORY. 

With  the  increase  of  Lutheran  immigration  there 
was  a  corresponding  development  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  different  synods  in  reaching  the  newcomers. 
The  Pittsburg  Synod,  organized  in  1845,  was  especially 
prominent  in  this  respect,  and  one  of  its  members,  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Passavant,  with  his  periodical,  the 
Missionary,  was  a  leader  in  the  movement.     In  1851 


the  Rev.  C.  Braun  and  eight  other  ministers  who  had 
come  from  the  school  at  St.  Chrischona,  near  Basel, 
Switzerland,  went  to  Texas,  where  they  soon  after- 
wards organized  the  Synod  of  Texas.  In  1853  the  new 
synod,  at  the  request  of  Doctor  Passavant,  joined  the 
General  Synod,  but,  not  being  altogether  satisfied  with 
its  relations,  transferred  its  membership  to  the  General 
Council  soon  after  the  organization  of  that  body. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


Though  the  greater  part  of  its  ministers  during  tliese 
years  came  from  the  St.  Chrischona  school,  at  times 
ministers  from  other  Lutheran  synods  who  asked  for  a 
charge  were  cordially  received.  Largely  under  the 
influence  of  these  ministers,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  between  1870  and  1874  to  found  a  theolog- 
ical school.  Then  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  it 
was  possible  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  English  speak- 
ing churches  by  ministers  from  St.  Chrischona,  and  the 
discussion  grew  quite  earnest.  The  majority,  with- 
drawing in  1895  from  the  General  Council,  became  a 
part  of  the  Synod  of  Iowa.  A  small  remnant  reor- 
ganized as  an  independent  synod,  under  the  name 
''German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Texas." 

The  Synod  of  Texas  holds  that  its  prime  duty  is  to 
take  care  of  the  German  immigrants,  and  that  for  this 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  German  is  necessary.  The 
English  speaking  people  will  easily  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Accordingly  ministers  ought  to  be  able  to 
preach  in  both  German  and  English,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence it  is  claimed  that  its  course  in  sending  young 
men  to  St.  Chrischona  for  training  meets  the  imme- 
diate needs  in  the  best  manner.  It  recognizes  the 
fact  that  in  time  the  church  will  become  entirely  Eng- 
lish speaking,  but  believes  that  the  development  of  a 
loyal  American  Lutheran  church  will  be  hindered 
rather  than  helped  by  any  effort  to  hasten  the  process. 

DOCTRINE   AND   POLFIY. 

In  doctrine  and  polity  the  synod  agrees  heartily 
with  the  General  Council.*  The  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  is  emphasized,  the  conviction  being  that  *'no 
man  is  entitled  to  criticize  the  Bible;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Bible  is  to  criticize  man."  Recognizing  its  pecul- 
iar relation  to  the  church  in  Europe,  its  polity  is  both 
consistorial  and  presbyterial. 

•See  General  Council  of    the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
page  353 .  . 


WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  synod  are  identified  very  closely 
with  those  of  the  General  Coimcil.  Funds  raised  for 
benevolences  are  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  General 
Council,  except  such  as  are  needed  for  the  education  of 
young  men  at  St.  Chrischona  and  the  support  of  min- 
isters doing  missionary  work  among  the  German  Lu- 
therans in  Texas.  The  report  for  1906  showed  3  mis- 
sionaries, 3  churches  in  the  home  field  aided  at  a  cost 
of  $179,  contributions  to  the  foreign  work  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council  amounting  to  $104,  2  parochial  schools 
with  52  students,  and  1  student  at  St.  Chrischona 
aided  to  the  amoimt  of  $61.  For  various  other  benev- 
olent purposes  $125  was  contributed. 

There  are  9  young  people's  societies  with  159  mem- 
bers, and  11  women's  societies  with  251  members. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  25  organizations,  all  located  in  Texas. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  2,440; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  23  organizations, 
about  43  per  cent  are  males  and  57  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  18 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  2,834;  church  property  valued  at  $30,050,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,000;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  5  organizations;  and  14  par- 
sonages valued  at  $10,850.  There  are  18  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  57  officers  and  teachers  and  808 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  12. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS',  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number  ,  ._      . 
of  organ  i-' I  Number        m  ^^ 

repi)rtlng.    ''eported. 


Sex. 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organitations 

reporting — 


Number  ' 

of  organ  i-i 

tations  I 

reporting.. 


Male. 


Total  for  denomination , 

South  Central  division 

Texas 


25 


24 


2,440 


23 


S85 


25 
25 


24 


24 


2, 440 

23 

2,440 

23 

885 


885 


Female. 


1,155 
1,155 
1,155 


Church 
edifices. 


18 


Halls, 
etc. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifiott. 
Number 
of  church , 

'reporting.  '^P**"®"- 

J ' 

2.834 


18 


17 


18 


18 


17 


2,834 


18  I 


18 


2,834 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PBOPERTT. 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


PAB80NAOE8. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBQANIZATIONS. 


Total     i 

number  I 

oforgani-    Number 
cations.    I  of  organi- 
ll  sations 
reporting. 


Total  for  denomination. 

South  Central  division 

Texas 


25 


18 


25 


18 


30,050 


25 


18 


30,050 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

3 

11,000 

3              1,000 

3  i           1,000 

Number  ' 
oforeani- 
zations 
reporting. 


14 


Vahie  of    f  Number  '  Number 
reponea.     reporting,  reported. 


14 


14 


110,850 
10,850 
10,850 


17 


18 


17 


18 


17 


18 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


67 


57 


808 


806 


57 


808 


EVANGELK^AL  LUTHERAN  SYNOD  OF  IOWA   AND  OTHER  STATES. 


HISTORY. 

The  situation  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in  America 
appealed  strongly  to  many  of  the  pastors  in  Europe. 
Among  them  none  was  more  interested  than  the  Rev. 
Wilhelm  Lohe,  pastor  at  Neuendettelsau,  Bavaria, 
who  had  come  into  relations  with  the  Rev.  F.  C.  D. 
Wyneken,  the  leader  of  the  Lutheran  community  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.^  He  entered  heartily  into  Wyne- 
ken's  plans  for  the  development  of  the  churches, 
foimded  a  society  to  carry  on  missionary  work,  and 
began  to  educate  men  for  the  ministry,  with  a  special 
view  to  service  in  America.  Coming  to  realize  the 
impracticability  of  providing  the  entire  supply  of 
ministers  from  Europe,  he  was  instrumental  in 
founding  a  theological  seminary  at  Fort  Wayne,  and 
when  the  scarcity  of  parochial  school  teachers  men- 
aced the  schooling  of  Lutheran  children,  he  took  steps 
to  establish  a  teachers'  seminary.  A  conference,  at 
Neuendettelsau,  with  Walther,  the  leader  of  the 
Missouri  Synod,  led  to  his  cordial  endorsement  of  the 
organization  of  that  body,  and  to  such  cooperation 
in  educational  matters  that  quite  a  number  of  the 
graduates  of  his  school  entered  that  synod. 

Among  those  who  came  to  America  under  Lobe's 
auspices  was  the  Rev.  G.  Grossmann,  who  established 
the  first  Lutheran  normal  school  in  North  America  at 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  in  1852.  When  he  began  his  work 
he  was  questioned  regarding  his  views  as  to  the  doc- 
trines which  had  been  under  special  discussion 
between  the  Missouri  Synod  and  Lohe,  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  there  was  wide  divergence  between  his 
views  and  those  approved  by  the  synod.  Grossmann 
was  supported  by  another  Neuendettelsau  pastor,  the 
Rev.  J.  Deindorfer,  and  both  were  disciplined  by 
the  local  pastor.  It  became  evident  that  further  coop- 
eration was  impracticable,  and  in  order  to  avoid  hos- 
tilities in  the  same  territory,  Grossmann,  Deindorfer, 
a  few  students,  and  a  small  number  of  the  colonists 
left  Saginaw  in  1853  and  migrated  to  Iowa.  Gross- 
mann established   his  seminary  in    Dubuque,   while 

*  See  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod ical  Conference  of  America, 
page  358. 


Deindorfer  and  the  colonists  settled  at  St.  Sebald, 
about  60  miles  west  of  Dubuque.  The  next  year  they 
were  joined  by  two  men  from  Neuendettelsau,  and 
these  four  organized  in  August,  1854,  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa  and  Other  States. 

For  some  years  the  synod  met  with  difficulties. 
The  two  congregations  found  it  impossible  to  support 
the  seminary,  and  in  1857  it  was  removed  from 
Dubuque  to  St.  Sebald,  where  a  part  of  its  support 
could  be  raised  on  a  farm.  Largely  imder  the  influ- 
ence of  two  brothers,  Sigmund  and  Gottfried  Frit- 
schel,  teachers  in  the  seminary,  the  synod  grew,  and 
after  ten  years  it  had  39  ministers,  16  in  Iowa,  6  in 
Wisconsin,  4  in  Illinois,  2  in  Missouri,  4  in  Ohio,  5  in 
Michigan,  and  1  each  in  Kentucky  and  Dakota.  At 
the  time  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  (1879)  the  ministers 
numbered  132,  and  twenty-five  years  later  the  secre- 
tary reported  473  pastors,  868  congregations,  and 
90,598  communicants. 

During  the  early  seventies  the  controversy  with  the 
Missouri  Synod  over  the  *'open  questions"  was  carried 
on  somewhat  more  bitterly,  and  factions  arose  within 
the  Iowa  Synod  which  menaced  its  existence;  but  at 
the  meeting  of  the  synod  in  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1875, 
a  definite  platform  was  adopted  which  reaffirmed  the 
former  position  of  the  synod,  and  received  the  approval 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  ministers  and  of  almost  all 
the  churches.  Although  20  ministers,  together  with 
a  few  congregations,  left  the  synod,  from  that  time 
it  increased  in  strength.  Its  extension  over  so  large  a 
territory  soon  caused  its  division  into  districts,  which 
in  1894  numbered  6.  In  1895  the  majority  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Texas  joined 
the  Iowa  Synod  as  its  Texas  district,  and  an  eighth 
district  has  since  been  formed  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Iowa  Synod  has  always  accepted  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  only  true 
rule  by  which  all  teachers  and  doctrines  are  to  be 
measured  and  judged,  and  the  whole  of  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  contained  in  the 
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Book  of  Concord  of  1580,  as  the  pure  and  genuine 
exposition  and  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Word.  As 
a  part  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  it  is  there- 
fore willing  to  have  fellowship  with  all  other  Lutheran 
Church  bodies  which  acknowledge  the  same  doctrinal 
symbols.  At  the  same  time  the  synod  acknowledges 
that  there  are  **open  questions*' — that  is,  doctrines 
which  are  not  articles  of  faith,  and  upon  which  the 
salvation  of  men  does  not  depend — and  maintains 
that  a  difference  in  such  doctrines  among  teachers  of 
the  church  should  not  hinder  fellowship  of  pulpit  and 
of  altar.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  Iowa  Synod  holds  that  open  questions  are 
doctrines  in  themselves  doubtful  and  uncertain,  and 
regarding  which  one  could  teach  what  he  believes 
regardless  of  his  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures,  but  it 
asserts  that  difference  of  opinion  regarding  open 
questions  is  to  be  tolerated  and  not  made  the  cause 
of  disrupting  the  church.  Among  these  open  ques- 
tions it  includes:  The-  doctrine  that  the  ministerial 
office  is  originally  vested  in  the  individual  members  of 
the  invisible  church  in  their  spiritual  priesthood  and  by 
them  individually  conferred  upon  the  ministers  of  the 
church  through  their  vocation  to  the  holy  office; 
eschatological  opinions  regarding  the  millennium;  the 
first  resurrection;  the  conversion  of  Israel;  and  the 
antichrist. 

This  emphasis  upon  the  recognition  of  open  ques- 
tions arises  from  the  desire  to  cultivate  church  fel- 
lowship between  all  Lutheran  churches  which  accept 
all  the  confessions  of  the  church,  although  they  may 
differ  regarding  exegetical,  historical,  and  dogmatical 
questions  which  do  not  belong  to  the  fundamental 
sphere  of  the  articles  of  faith.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  synod  opposes  all  tendencies  toward  union  which 
disregard  the  confessions  of  the  church  and  which  de- 
mand pulpit  and  altar  fellowship  with  those  who  differ 
as  to  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith. 

POLITY. 

The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Iowa  Synod 
is  based  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  local 
church,  however  small,  has  all  the  ecclesiastical  power 
that  is  given  to  the  church  *' principally  and  immedi- 
ately.'' According  to  this,  the  synod  has  no  govern- 
mental powers  other  than  those  which  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  individual  congregations,  and  it 
can  assume  no  more  than  advisory  power  in  regard  to 
congregational  affairs.  Among  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  congregations  upon  the  synod  is  the  general 
oversight  of  the  congregations  and  pastors,  and  this 
it  exercises  by  regular  visitation.  It  strenuously  en- 
forces whatever  in  the  church  order  is  *' juris  divini*'  (of 
divine  law) .  In  regard  to  the  ministry  it  recognizes  no 
system  of  license,  or  of  a  call  to  the  pastorate  for  a  cer- 
tain time;  but  acknowledges,  as  a  rule,  only  such  calls 
as  follow  an  election  on  the  part  of  the  congregation, 


are  proposed  by  the  president  of  the  district  synod  and 
ratified  by  him,  and  are  affirmed  by  ordination  and 
installation  on  the  part  of  the  synod.  The  annual 
conventions  of  the  district  synods  are  composed  of 
the  pastors  as  representatives  of  the  ministry,  and  of 
one  lay  delegate  from  every  congregation  belonging 
to  the  synod.  The  membership  of  the  general  synod, 
which  meets  every  three  years,  includes  1  ministerial 
and  1  lay  delegate  for  every  6  ministers  and  6  parishes. 
A  standing  committee  represents  the  general  synod 
during  the  time  between  its  conventions. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  Iowa  Synod  was 
carried  on  for  twenty-eight  years  almost  entirely  by 
the  personal  labors  of  the  pastors,  but,  as  it  extended, 
an  organized  agency  became  essential.  In  1882  a 
Board  for  Home  Missionary  Work  was  created,  and 
in  1896  it  was  decided  to  form,  in  addition  to  the 
general  board,  a  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  each 
district.  A  Church  Extension  Fund  is  also  main- 
tained, with  a  capital  of  $8,000,  administered  by  the 
general  home  mission  board.  During  1906  these  vari- 
ous boards  supported  or  assisted  65  missionaries,  who 
preached  regularly  at  160  stations,  and  the  contri- 
butions for  the  work  amounted  to  $15,082,  showing  a 
steady  advance  from  $7,498,  the  amount  contributed 
m  1897. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  sjmod  was  al 
first  among  the  American  Indians,  but  the  murder  of 
the  principal  missionary  by  some  Crow  Indians  in  1860, 
and  the  Indian  uprising  during  the  civil  war  stopped 
this  enterprise.  Since  then  contributions  for  foreign 
missions  have  been  sent  to  a  number  of  Lutheran 
societies,  including  those  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  of  Herrmannsburg 
and  Leipzig  in  Germany.  Since  the  beginning  of  for- 
eign missionary  work  in  New  Guinea  by  the  Society  of 
Neuendettelsau,  a  large  share  of  the  contributions  have 
been  sent  to  that  country.  These  contributions  have 
shown  a  steady,  though  not  always  uniform,  increase, 
from  $2,996  in  1897  to  $9,721  m  1906. 

The  educational  work  of  the  sjmod  is  carried  on 
through  a  theological  school,  a  college,  and  a  teachers' 
seminary,  all  in  Iowa;  and  a  preparatory  school  in 
Texas,  which  together  in  1906  reported  19  teachers 
and  223  pupils.  The  number  of  parochial  schools  at 
that  time  was  331,  attended  by  10,942  pupils.  In 
addition  to  $21,481  contributed  by  the  churches  for 
educational  work,  the  income  from  endowments 
amounted  to  $1,197,  making  a  total  income  of  $22,678. 
The  value  of  the  property  was  estimated  at  $140,450, 
and  the  endowment  amounted  to  $23,410. 

The  congregations  of  the  synod  support  3  orphan- 
ages, 2  of  which  have  departments  for  the  care  of 
the  aged.  These  institutions  accommodate  218  in- 
mates, at  an  annual  cost  of  $17,545,  and  the  estimated 
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value  of  the  property  is  $152,500.  The  Wartburg 
Publishing  House  in  Chicago,  owned  by  the  synod, 
has  property  estimated  to  be  worth  $50,000  and 
issues  3  periodicals.  The  support  of  superannuated 
ministers  and  teachers  is  provided  for  through  a  spe- 
cial fund,  the  contributions  to  which  amounted  in  1906 
to  $3,827.  There  are  94  young  people's  societies  with 
a  membership  of  3,122.  A  Mutual  Aid  Society  was 
organized  in  1879,  which  had  a  membership  in  1906 
of  6,176  and  a  reserve  fund  amounting  to  $83,400. 
There  are  also  19  congregational  aid  societies,  with 
1,097  members,  for  rendering  assistance  in  case  of 
sickness  or  death. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  828  organizations,  in  8  districts,  located  in  17 
states.  Of  these,  720  are  in  the  North  Central  division. 
The  state  having  the  largest  number  is  Iowa  with  171. 


The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
110,254;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  797 
organizations,  about  48  per  cent  are  males  and  52 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  705  church  edifices;  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  church  edifices  of  162,847,  as  reported 
by  658  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$2,327,093,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $116,505;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  109 
organizations;  and  406  parsonages  valued  at  $627,853. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  614  organizations, 
number  640,  with  2,449  officers  and  teachers  and 
27,642  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  483. 

This  body  was  not  reported  separately  in  1890,  but 
was  erroneously  given  as  a  district  synod  of  the 
General  Council,  under  the  title  of  the  German  Synod 
of  Iowa.  As  compared  with  the  figures  given  under 
this  head  for  1890,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  344 
organizations,  61,891  communicants,  and  $1,587,262 
in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANISATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  i 

Texas 

Western  division 

Colorado 

Washington 

Oregon 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


828 


720 


36 
88 
38 
98 
57 
171 
17 
68 
55 
60 
32 

95 


4 

8 
83 

13 


6 
6 
1 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


828 


720 


36 
88 
38 
98 
57 
171 
17 
68 
55 
60 
32 

95 


4 

8 
83 

13 


6 
6 
1 


COMMUKICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


110,254 


«f^>  iT^V 


8,020 

14,005 

6,817 

15,220 

8,460 

23,082 

2,137 

3,717 

4,103 

6,850 

2,529 

13,493 


194 

541 

12,758 

1,812 


670 
892 
250 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


797 


689 


34 
86 
37 
97 
64 
159 
17 
62 
55 
56 
32 

95 


4 

8 
83 

13 


6 
6 
1 


oex. 


Male. 


51,078 


43,700 


3,624 
6,350 
3,268 
6,997 
4,048 
10,160 
1,074 
1,798 
2,070 
3,030 
1,281 

6,448 


83 

274 

6,091 

930 


338 
417 
175 


Female. 


54,437 


4,181 
6,909 
3,389 
7,873 
4,257 
10,825 
1,063 
1,798 
2,033 
2,934 
1,248 

7,045 


111 

267 

6,667 

882 


332 

475 

75 


PLACES  OP  WOBSmP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


46,510 


671 


583 


34 
76 
33 
80 
50 
142 
15 
42 
40 
51 
20 

76 


2 
4 

70 

12 


Halls, 
etc. 


5 

6 
1 


109 


98 


1 
9 
3 

12 
5 

23 


18 
9 
7 

11 

11 


2 
2 

7 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


705 


612 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

of  organi 

zations 

reporting. 


36 
81 
36 
81 
51 
152 
17 
43 
40 
64 
21 

81 


2 
5 

74 

12 


5 

6 
1 


658 


573 


34 
74 
33 
78 
50 
141 
15 
42 
36 
50 
20 

73 


1 
4 

68 

12 


5 
6 

1 


Seating 
capaci^ 
reported. 


162,847 


141,517 


10,615 

19,650 

9,475 

19,884 

12,062 

35,403 

3,769 

7,020 

6,765 

12,866 

3,980 

18,370 


200 

900 

17,270 

2,960 


960 

1,600 

400 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHUR(  H  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Total  for  denomination 

Nortli  Central  division 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma » 

Texas 

Western  division 

Colorado 

Washington 

Oregon 


828 


720 


VALUE  OP  CHVBCH 
PROPEBTY. 


!  Number  , 

I  of  organi-      Value 

'  cations  I  reported. 

reporting. 


676  I  $2,327,093 


588  I  2,062,508 


34 
74 
33 


201,000 
329,267 
117,950 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


PARSONAOB8. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  ;  *  nioim*  Number 

of  organi-  ^f^^^  of  organi- 

**'*<>'«»  '  r^Dortod  *^^'^'^ 

reporUng.  reporiea.  i^portjug. 


140  I     1116,506 


406 


123 


109,980 


354 


81 

349,843 

50 

148,250 

143 

532,535 

15 

38,500 

44 

70,958 

41 

75,400  1 

51 

157,500 

22 

41,305 

76 

213,510 

1 

2,000 

4 

7,150 

71 

204,360 

12 

51,075 

5 

4,775 

6 

42,300 

' 

4,000 

9 

12 

10 

20 

12 

29 

2 

7 

5 

8 

9 

13 


1 
12 


3 
1 


8,180 

20,180 

6,900 

35,485 

8,795 

18,947 

750 

2,086 

1,300 

2,855 

4,502 

4,275 


500 
3,775 

2,250 


1,150 
1,100 


21 
52 
22 
40 
26 
97 
12 
17 
19 
35 
13 

47 


1 

2 

44 


3 
2 


Value  of 


Number 
parsonages  i  o'o«pn*" 


$627,853 


614 


567,044 


38,400 
97,450 
30,800 
76,400 
42,600 
166,344 
14,300 
23,130 
24,450 
41,370 
11,800 

56,344 


520 


1,000 

1,560 

53,784 

4,465 


29 
69 
27 
67 
36 
130 
6 
51 
38 
48 
19 

82 


2 

6 

74 

12 


Number 

ofSunday 

schools 

reported. 


640 


542 


35 
70 
27 
71 
37 
138 
6 
51 
38 
50 
19 

85 


3 

6 
76 

13 


2,765 
1,700 


5 
6 
1 


5 
7 
1 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


2,449 


2,110 


220 
362 
106 
289 
139 
609 

16 
107 

92 
123 

47 

291 


12 

8 

271  t 

48 


16 

28 

4 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined.  * 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


27,642 


23,044 


2,608 
3,787 
1,319 
2,984 
1,521 
6,847 

176 
1,362 

977 
1,768 

700 

3,969 


86 

192 

3,682 

639 


257 

332 

50 


DISTBICT. 


Total  for  denomination 

Dalcota 

Eastern , 

Missions 

Northern 

Southern 

Texas 

Western 

Wisconsin 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


828 


145 

74 

7 

165 

116 

83 

127 

111 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations I  «._«.-*,^ 
reporting,    sported. 


Total 
number 


828 


145 
74 

7 
166 

116 

83 

127 

111 


10,305 

14,837 

1,142 

22,861 

17,800 
12,758 
12,834 
17,717 


110,254 


Sex. 


Number 

oforgani- 

Kations 

reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

797 

51.078 

54,437 

138 

5,049 

4,995 

71 

6,892 

7,570 

7 

592 

550 

155 

10,273 

10,877 

113 

8,000 

8,808 

83 

6,091 

6,667 

123 

6,085 

5,854 

107 

8,096 

9,116 

PLACES  OP  WOBSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Church 
edifices. 


671 


104 

67 

7 

135 

103 
70 
96 
89 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 


etc.    ,  I  satfons    ^^^ 

reporting.  '«PO"«J- 


109 


705 


658  '      162,847 


12 

7 

22 

16 


105 

100  , 

72 

67  ' 

7 

7  1 

142 

134 

110 

100 

74 

68 

104 

95 

91 

87 

18,580 

20.090 

2,000 

33,514 

26,109 
17,270 
22,484 
22,800 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,   DEBT  ON   CHURCH   PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


DI9TBICT. 


Total  for  denomination. 


Total 
number  i 
of  organi- 
sations. ' 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


828 


Dakota 

1          145  : 

Eastern 

74  1, 

Missions 

7  ' 

Northern 

165 

Southern 

1 
1 

116  ' 

Texas 

83  li 

Western 

127 
111 

1 

Wisconsin 

1 

DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


PABSONAOES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

676 

92,327,093 

107 

67 

7 

136 

100 
71 
98 
90 

217,918 

318,950 

46,300 

448,575 

441,967 
204,360 
246,730 
402,293 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations     -enorted 
reporting.    ^P^^"^ 


Amount 
of  debt 


Number 


Value  of 


reporting. 


reported. 


140        1116,505 


406  I      $627,853 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CUUBCH  OBGAN1ZATION8. 


Number    Number  '  Numljer 
of  organi-  ,of  Sunday  ofofficers 
zatiOBS   I  schools  I     and 
reporting,  reported,  teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


614 


640 


2,449  27,642 


ll        17 

5,331 

49 

72,180 

i           106 

107 

242 

ll              19 

15,080 

43 

60,200 

56 

62  ! 

326 

1               1 

1,100 

2 

1,700 

1              7 

81 

32 

1             « 

18, 472 

87 

140, 744 

1           121 

127 

519 

1 

14 

20,730 

69 

129,150 

90 

92  , 

506 

12 

3,775  , 

44 

53,784 

1             74 

76 

271 

23 

10,257  i 

66 

72,295 

1             ^ 

89 

216 

25 

41,760  1 

46 

88,800 

'             75 

79  1 

337 

2,935 

3,922 

382 

5,113 

5.010 
3.682 
3,113 
3,486 
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SYNOD  FOR  THE  NORWEGIAN  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

The  Norwegian  population  in  the  United  States 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
comparatively  small.  The  great  majority  of  the 
newcomers  had  been  members  of  the  State  Church  of 
Norway,  and  differed  from  the  earUer  Norwegian 
colonists,  represented  in  Hauge's  and  Eielsen*s  synods, 
and  who,  though  in  doctrinal  accord  with  the  state 
church,  approved  the  use  of  laymen  as  preachers. 

The  first  congregation  of  adherents  of  the  state 
church  was  organized  at  Muskego,  Wis.,  in  September, 
1843.  Their  first  pastor  was  a  Dane,  the  Rev.  C.  L. 
Claussen,  who  came  to  the  settlement  to  labor  as  a 
schoolmaster,  and  was  ordained  by  a  minister  of  the 
Buffalo  Synod  in  October  of  that  year.  A  church 
edifice  was  built  and  dedicated  in  1845,  the  first 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  As  the 
number  of  congregations  and  pastors  increased,  there 
were  various  attempts  at  synodical  organization;  but 
it  was  not  until  1853  that  7  clergymen  and  42  lay 
delegates,  representing  28  congregations  among  the 
Norwegian  immigrants  in  southern  Wisconsin,  formed 
the  body  known  as  the  Synod  for  the  Norwegian 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  The 
synod  grew  rapidly  and,  until  1890,  was  the  largest 
body  of  Norwegian  churches  in  the  country.  In  that 
year  the  organization  of  the  United  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church  left  it  second  in  point  of  membership. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  synod  recognizes  the  *'Holy  Word  of 
God  revealed  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  the  only  source  and  rule  of  faith 
and  conduct,"  and  accepts  the  symbolical  books  or 
confessions  of  the  State  Church  of  Norway  as  giving  a 
pure  and  unadulterated  presentation  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible,  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, are  recognized  as  the  channels  of  grace. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  synod  is  in  accord  with  other  Lutheran 
bodies,  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
congregation.  The  synod,  a  triennial  body,  has  only 
advisory  jurisdiction;  but  for  the  purpose  of  closer  fel- 
lowship and  supervision,  it  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts. In  each  district  there  is  an  annual  meeting  in 
which  each  parish  is  represented  by  the  pastor  and 
one  lay  delegate  from  each  congregation  constituting 
the  parish. 


WORK. 

In  view  of  the  great  immigration  from  Norway,  as 
well  as  the  migration  from  the  older  Norwegian  centers 
in  America  into  new  sections  of  the  country,  the  synod 
has  directed  its  missionary  energies  chiefly  to  the  work 
of  supplying  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Norwegian  popu- 
lation by  gathering  them  into  congregations,  and  has 
done  this  principally  through  the  home  mission  boards 
of  the  four  districts.  It  conducts  a  seamen's  mission  at 
San  Francisco,  and  contributes  to  similar  enterprises  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  other  seaports.  In  New  York  city 
and  other  places  it  has  special  missions  for  immigrants; 
in  Utah  it  has  a  mission  among  the  Mormons;  and  in 
Chicago,  a  city  mission.  It  also  carries  on  work  in 
Alaska  and  among  the  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  Lutheran  Colored  Mission  in  the  South, 
belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference.  In 
close  association  with  this  general  evangelistic  depart- 
ment is  the  work  of  the  Church  Extension  Board. 
During  1906  there  were  employed  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  domestic  mission  work  80  persons,  who 
aided  or  cared  for  140  churches,  the  total  amount  con- 
tributed being  $43,551. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  synod  is  carried 
on  among  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa,  in  connection 
with  the  Schreuder  Missionary  Society,  although  its 
organization  is  separate.  During  1906  there  were  re- 
ported 16  missionaries  and  32  native  helpers;  4 
churches  with  1,811  members;  9  schools  with  462  stu- 
dents; 3  orphanages  with  57  inmates;  and  contribu- 
tions amounting  to  $4,003.  The  mission  property,  val- 
ued at  $50,000,  stands  in  the  name  of  the  society  in 
Norway.  Contributions  are  also  made  to  Norwegian 
missions  in  India,  China,  and  Madagascar. 

The  synod  lays  great  stress  upon  religious  education, 
and  reports  15  colleges  and  academies  with  115  teach- 
ers and  1,956  students,  and  516  parochial  schools  with 
13,715  students.  The  total  amount  contributed  dur- 
ing 1906  for  educational  work  was  $91,407,  including 
$4,159  contributed  for  the  conduct  of  the  Sunday 
schools,  and  $28,104  for  parochial  and  religious  day 
schools.  The  educational  property  is  valued  at 
$785,174,  and  there  is  an  endowment  of  $24,675.  The 
higher  schools  give  both  religious  and  secular  instruc- 
tion. Most  of  the  lower  schools,  which  are  principally 
in  session  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools, 
are  almost  exclusively  religious  in  their  character. 
Confirmation  classes  are  held  once  a  week  for  nine 
months  of  the  year  for  general  instruction  in  prep- 
aration for  church  membership. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


The  philanthropic  work  of  the  synod  is  represented 
by  3  hospitals,  3  orphanages,  and  a  home  for  the  aged, 
with  a  total  of  1,853  inmates.  The  amount  contrib- 
uted during  the  year  1906  for  this  purpose  was  $20,000, 
and  the  property  value  is  estimated  at  $237,787. 

There  are  198  young  people's  societies  with  a  mem- 
bership of  7,047.  Women's  aid  societies,  young  wom- 
en's aid  societies,  missionary  societies,  men's  societies, 
and  young  men's  societies  bring  the  total  of  such 
organizations  up  to  871,  with  a  membership  of  30,632. 
In  1906  the  contributions  from  these  organizations  for 
various  purposes  were  $74,338. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  927  organizations,  in  4  districts,  located  in  23 
states.    Of  these,  800  are  in  the  North  Central  division, 


the  largest  number  in   any  one  state  being  302   in 
Minnesota. 

The   total   number   of   communicants   reported    is 
107,712;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  813 
organizations,  about  49  per  cent  are  males  and  51  per 
cent  females.    According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  649  church  edifices;    a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices   of  168,889,  as  reported  by   621 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $2,469,713, 
against    which    there    appears     an    indebtedness    of 
$165,053;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  138  organi- 
zations; and  203  parsonages  valued  at  $566,805.    The 
Sunday  schools,   as  reported  by  370  organizations, 
number  443,   with   1,945   officers   and.  teachers   and 
18,714  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  359. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  438  organizations,  52,260  commu- 
nicants, and  $1,662,888  in  the  value  of  church  prop- 
ertv. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination . 
North  Atlantic  division 


Massachusetts. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana. . . 
Illinois.... 
Michigan . . 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 
Iowa 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division . 


Tennessee. 
Texas 


Western  division. 

Montana 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Utah 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
Tei)orting. 


927 


9 


1 
5 
3 

800 


24 

7 

5 

1 
47 

7 
18  II 


917 


9 


1 
5 
3 

791 


2 

2 

2 

2 

1      14 

14 

17 

'      17 

147 

1     147 

302 

300 

58 

58 

181 

174 
59 

59 

16 

16 

i      2 

2 

9 

1      9 

1 

1 

1       1 

8 

'      8 

1 

109 

1     108 

Total 

number 

reported. 


'  Number 
I  of  organi- 
j  nations 
ireporting. 


107,712 


100 

125 

2,692 

820 

23,927 

38,903 

11,027 

11.980 

6,489 

1,212 

65 

1,421 


50 
1,371 

7,158 


2 

2 

9 

17 

130 

258 

55 

160 

55 

10 


9 


1 

8 

97 


Sex. 


Male. 


813        45.740 


Female. 


1,793  j      9      776 

200 

1,047 

546 

97.340 

1  1      75 
5  1     435 
3  ;     266 

698  ;   41,306 

50 

64 

848 

394 

9,951 

15,312 

5,223 

5,835 

3,091 

538 


670 


20 
650 

2,988 


24 

1,290 

24 

1     670 

7 

161 

7 

1      85 

5 

82 

5 

40- 

i       1 

12 

1 

5 

46 

3, 195 

38 

1,241 

1       7 

722 

5 

239 

Il      18 

1, 

1,696 

17 

708 

47,379 


1,017 


125 
612 
280 

42,525 


751 


620 
76 
42 

mm 

1,340 
263 
738 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


50  |l 

61    ! 

1.011  ', 

426   ' 

10,448    I 

16,037  ,| 

5,534  ;, 

5.391    I 

3,040  , 

527 


30    , 
721  ; 

3,086 


630 


9 


1 
5 
3 

570 


1 

1 

11 

8 

127 

237 

53 

80 

42 

9 

1 


1 

5 

45 

4 

3 
1 
1 
23 
5 
8 


Halls, 
etc. 


■  I- 


138 


117 

1 
1 
2 
2 
7 

37 
4 

55 
8 


1 


1 
20 


6 
2 


6 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


6  ' 


649 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


9 


1  I 
51 
3 

587 


1 
1 

11 

8 

131 

245 

58 

80 

42 

9 

1 

6 


4 
3 
1 
1 
24 
5 
9 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


621  ' 

168.889 

9  ' 

2,400 

1  I 
561 

400 

1,200 

800 

154.894 

1 

1 

11 

8 

127 

236 

53 

72 

42 

9 

1 


1 
o 

45 

4 
3 
1 
1 
23 
5 
8 


200 

200 

3,790 

1,385 

34,405 

68,135 

17,560 

17,370 

9.719 

2,030 

100 

1,915 


200 
1,715 

9.680 


740 

300 

120 

125 

5,470 

1,050 

1,875 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  divlston 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Tndlfrnn. 

]Ilin<^ 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska. 

ITfttUHMi 

South  Central  division 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Western  division 

Montana 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUfomla 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


027 


0 


1 

8 

109 


1 
5 
3 

800 


2 

2 

14 

17 

147 

802 

58 

181 

59 

16 

2 

9 


24 

7 
5 
1 

47 
7 

18 


VALUE  or  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number  I 
oforgani-' 
xations 
reporting. 


648 


9 


1 
5 
3 

580 


Value 
reported. 


12,469,713 


1 
1 

12 

9 

127 

241 

53 

81 

45 

9 

1 

6 


1 
5 

58 


7 
4 

1 

1 

27 

5 

8 


116,500 


35,000 
53,000 
28,500 

2,135,888 


3,000 

2,000 

136,700 

18,175 

477,850 

819,260 

262,583 

270,150 

120,970 

24,900 

300 

20,500 


18,100 

2,900 

4,000 

6,000 

76,225 

16,600 

73,000 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


1,200  I 
19,300 

196,825 


Number 
oforganl- 
I  cations 
reporting. 


145 


9 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


1 
5 
3 

117 


19 


3 
1 
1 


7 
2 
5 


1165,063 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


33,200 


3,000 

22,000 

8,200 

105,333 


600 


8 

23,974 

I 

100 

22 

17,640 

44 

36,444 

7 

3,240 

27 

19,110 

6 

3,500 

1 

726 

26,520 


2,006 

185 

3,000 


10,700 
2,200 
8,430 


203 


3 


1 
2 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$566,805 


13,500 


7,000 
6,500 


182  ,       524,505 


1 
4 

4 

51 
58 
23 
22 
14 
5 


4 

14 


1 
1 


1 
6 
3 
2 


1,500 

19,500 

5,800 

144,480 

183,250 

76,400 

47,075 

35,300 

11,200 


Number  <  Number 


of  organi- 
zations 
reporting 


370 


9 


1 
5 
3 

297 


2 

2 
10 

9 
60 
123 
22 
53 
13 

8 


7,200 


7,200 
21,600 


1 
4 

59 


2,000 
1,800 


2,000 
7,500 
4,300 
4,000 


11 
4 
1 


26 

4 

13 


of  Sunday 

schools 

reported 


443 


13 


2 
8 
3 

357 


2 

2 
12 

9 
75 
158 
22 
61 
13 

3 


1 
4 

68 


12 
4 

1 


32 
4 

15 


Number    Number 
of  officers  j  '^'**jj"« 

teiSS'Jrs.   «^»«"- 


1,945  18,714 


151 


9 
83 
59 

1,564 


4 

5 

161 

29 

358 

667 

123 

158 

40 

19 


25 


3 
22 

205 


27 
0 
3 


108 
14 
44 


1,288 


80 
796 
406 

15,165 


32 
48 

1,700 

258 

3,282 

6,561 

1,286 

1,382 

462 

165 


140 


12 
128 

2,126 


248 
62 
10 


1,081 
180 
606 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


DISTRICT. 


Total  for  denomination 

Eastern 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Pacific 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

sations. 


927 


192 

160 

496 

79 


COMMXnaCANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


917 


192 

160 

487 

78 


Total 

number 

reported. 


107,712 


29,607 

24,676 

47,755 

5,774 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


813 


170 

140 

436 

67 


Sex. 


Male. 


45,740 


12,103 

10,945 

20,419 

2,273 


Female. 


47,379 


13,043 

11,459 

20,460 

2,417 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


630 


Halls, 
etc. 


138 


158 

128 

305 

39 


13 
12 
99 
14 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


649 


162 

133 

3^3 

41 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number  ,  ««««„- 
re'^rttog.  «^P^^- 


621 


158 

128 

296 

39 


168,889 


42,680 

37,206 

80,409 

8,606 


ORGANIZATIONS,   VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


DISTRICT. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Total  for  denomination 

Eastern 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Pacific 


927 


VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTYn 


Number 
i  of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


648 


12,469,713 


192 

160 

755,425 

160 

130 

513,173 

496 

314 

1,032,390 

79 

44 

168,725 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
I  of  organi- 
I  zations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


1165,053 


PARSONAGES. 


I  Number 
oforgani- 
I    zations 
.teporting. 


203 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


1566,805 


75,514 

11,915  ;i 

56,109  !| 

21,515  ! 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number    Number  |  Number 
of  organ!- |0f  Sunday  of  officers 
zations  !  schools  i      and 
reporting.!  reported,  teachers. 


370 


443 


1,945 


93 

57 

173 

47 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


18,714 


114 

711 

66 

282 

208 

777 

55 

175 

6,606 
2,909 
7,332 
1,868 
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EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  SYNOD  OF  MICHIGAN  AND  OTHER  STATES. 


HISTORY. 

In  1833  a  mission  was  begun  by  the  Rev.  F.  Schmid 
among  the  North  American  Indians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  He  gathered  around  him 
a  number  of  pastors,  many  of  them  from  the  mis- 
sionary seminary  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  and  together 
they  labored  among  the  German  immigrants.  In 
1860,  eight  ministers  and  three  congregations  united  in 
organizing  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Mich- 
igan and  Other  States,  and  from  that  time  their 
numbers  increased,  though  they  were  seriously  ham- 
pered by  the  scarcity  of  faithful  pastors.  In  1867 
the  synod  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  General 
Council,  but  withdrew  from  that  body  in  1888  on 
account  of  dissatisfaction  with  its  position  on  pulpit 
and  altar  fellowship,  on  secret  societies,  and  on  **open 
questions.'' 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  ministers,  a  school 
was  opened  in  1885  at  Manchester,  Mich.,  but  two 
years  later  was  removed  to  Saginaw.  It  is  known  as 
the  Lutheran  Seminary  of  the  Michigan  Synod,  and 
from  it  a  large  number  of  workers  have  gone  forth,  27 
of  whom  are  now  laboring  in  connection  with  the 
Michigan  Synod. 

In  1892  the  synod  joined  the  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota synods  in  forming  the  General  Synod  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Michigan,  often  called  the  Synod  of 
the  Northwest,  and  in  1893  it  became  a  member  of 
the  Synodical  Conference.  These  connections  were 
severed  again  in  1896,  owing  to  differences  in  regard 
to  the  future  of  the  seminary  and  the  management  of 
the  synod.  A  number  of  ministers  and  congregations 
at  that  time  severed  their  connection  with  the  Michigan 
Synod  and  organized  under  the  name  of  the  District 
Synod  of  Michigan,  but  remained  in  connection  with 
the  Synodical  Conference.  In  1906  a  reconciliation 
was  effected  between  the  two  Michigan  synods,  and 
it  seemed  probable  that  a  complete  union  would  be 
secured. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  synod  accepts  the  Scriptures  as  the 
inspired  Word  of  God  and  all  the  doctrinal  symbols 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Concord  **as  a  true  and  sound  exhibition  of 
Christian  doctrine  taken  from  and  in  full  agreement 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures."  In  regard  to  such  ques- 
tions as  are  debated  within  the  Lutheran  Church 
to-day,  it  maintains  in  general  the  position  of  the 
Synodical  Conference. 

POLFTY. 

In  polity  the  synod  accords  with  the  general 
Lutheran  position  of  the  independence  of  the  local 


church  and  the  association  of  the  churches  in  the 
synod.  At  the  meetings  of  the  synod,  which  are  held 
once  a  year,  all  ministers  and  teachers  and  one  lay 
delegate  from  each  parish  have  the  right  to  vote. 

'WORK. 

The  chief  work  of  the  synod  is  in  the  line  of  home 
missions  and  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
ministiy.  During  1906  it  employed  5  missionaries 
and  aided  8  churches,  at  a  total  expenditure  of  $678. 
No  foreign  missionary  work  is  reported.  In  addition 
to  the  Lutheran  seminary,  there  were  29  parochial 
schools  with  816  students,  and  the  total  amount 
contributed  for  educational  work  in  1906  is  given  as 
$4,809.  The  value  of  the  seminary,  together  with  a 
building  for  the  director,  is  given  as  $18,000.  Twenty 
young  people's  societies  were  reported  with  800 
members.  The  synod  has  a  book  concern  at  Saginaw 
and  publishes  two  periodicals. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  55  organizations,  of 
which  50  are  in  Michigan  and  5  in  Ohio. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
9,697;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  48 
organizations,  the  percentages  of  males  and  females 
are  about  equal.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  53  church  edifices;  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  church  edifices  of  13,795;  church  property 
valued  at  $184,700,  against  which  there  appears  an  in- 
debtedness of  $12,775;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
4  organizations;  and  35  parsonages  valued  at  $51,050. 
There  are  39  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  239 
officers  and  teachers  and  2,462  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  37. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  10  organizations  and  1,785  com- 
municants, but  an  increase  of  $19,930  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 

It  is  understood  that  some  of  the  churches  formerly 
belonging  to  the  German  Augsburg  Synod,  and  shown 
under  that  head  in  the  report  for  1890,  have  since 
been  absorbed  by  this  body,  but  as  their  number  is 
not  known  no  account  is  made  of  them  in  this  com- 
parison. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1 

COMMXmiCANTS  OR  MEMBERS.                                                             PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

i 

STATE. 

ifSSS^        ToUl 

Number  of 
Sex.                            organisations 

reporting— 

1 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

oi  orgaui- 
1  cations 
reporting. 

1 

number 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

55 

55 

9,097 

48 

3,992 

4,058 

49 

4 

53 

49 

13,795 

North  Cmtral  division. 

55 

1            55 

9,697 

1,896 
7,801 

48 

3,992 

4,058 

1            ^^ 

4 

53 

49 

13,795 

Ohio 

Michigan 

5 
50 

5 
1             50 

5 
43 

882 
3,110 

1,014 
3,044 

5 
44 

4' 

6 
47 

5 
44 

2,075 
11,720 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

1 

1 1 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH                  PARflONAnKS 
PROPERTY.               1           PARSONAGES. 

|l 

SimDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 

ofonpmi- 

sations 

reporting. 

1 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number    Number 

oforgani-  of  Sunday 

sations      schools 

reporting,  reiwrted. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

55 

49 

1184,700 

17 

112,775 

35 

151,050 

38 

39 

239 

2,462 

North  Central  division 

55 

49 

184,700 

17 

12,775  1 

35 

51.050 

38              39 

239 

2,462 

Ohio 

6 
50 

5 
44 

38.400 
146,300 

2 
15 

3,000 
9,775 

4 
31 

9,600 
41,450 

5 
33 

5 
34 

99 
140 

768 

Michigan 

1,694 

DANISH  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

The  first  considerable  immigration  to  this  country 
from  Denmark  began  about  1864,  at  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Germany  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  provinces.  It  was,  however,  sev- 
eral years  before  the  mother  church  in  Denmark  began 
to  send  missionaries  across  the  Atlantic  to  care  for  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  inmiigrants.  In  1871  and 
1872  five  pastors  came  over,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1872  these  ministers,  together  with  a  few  laymen,  met 
at  Neenah,  Wis.,  and  organized,  under  the  name  of 
'*Kirkelig  Missions  Forening,"  what  is  now  called  the 
*' Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America.'' 
At  the  same  meeting  it  was  decided  to  publish  a  church 
paper,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Dan,  of  Racine,  was  elected 
its  first  editor.  The  organization  grew  slowly  as  Dan- 
ish settlements  were  formed,  and  wherever  they  were 
able  to  support  a  minister,  one  came  to  live  among 
them. 

At  first  the  several  divisions  of  the  Danish  Church, 
"Hojkirkelige,"  *'Grundtvigianere,"  and  *'Indre  Mis- 
sion" were  all  represented  and  worked  together  har- 
moniously. In  1894,  however,  it  became  evident  that 
differences  of  opinion  were  being  more  strongly  em- 
phasized, and  19  pastors,  37  congregations,  and  about 
3,000  communicant  members  withdrew  and  organized 
the  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North 
America.     Somewhat  later  this  body  united  with  the 


Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  Association  to 
form  the  United  Danish  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
The  original  organization,  which  retained  35  pastors, 
53  congregations,  and  about  5,000  communicant 
members,  continued  to  grow,  although  the  three  par- 
ties were  still  represented  in  its  membership,  and  is 
known  as  the  *' Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  America." 

It  has  been  a  rule  of  the  church  to  conduct  the  serv- 
ices in  the  Danish  language.  This  was  necessary  at 
first,  as  the  people  did  not  understand  English,  and 
it  is  still  true  that,  while  nearly  all  Danish  Americans 
understand  a  sermon  in  the  Danish  language,  quite  a 
number  would  not  understand  the  service  if  it  were 
conducted  in  English. 

BOGTBINE. 

In  doctrine  the  church  makes  no  attempt  at  form- 
ing new  standards,  but  is  in  entire  conformity  with 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark.  It  accepts  the 
Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  creeds,  the  Unal- 
tered Augsburg  Confession  of  1530,  and  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism,  as  the  basis  of  its  belief. 

All  the  rites  and  services  are  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Service  Book  and  Ritual  for  the  Damsh 
People's  Church,  with  such  modifications  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  The  modifications  are  always 
made  under  direction  of  the  church,  as  no  pastor  has 
the  right,  without  permission,  to  alter  either  service 
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book  or  ritual.  The  administration  of  the  sacraments 
and  the  ministry  is  ''accomplished  only  by  rightly  pre- 
sented and  ordained  Lutheran  ministers." 

POLriY. 

In  polity  the  church  is  distinctly  democratic.  Every 
congregation  has  the  right  to  conduct  its  own  affairs 
and  to  elect  its  pastor  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers. Applicants  for  admission  to  the  ministry  are 
examined  by  a  board,  and,  if  approved,  are  installed 
by  a  minister  of  the  church  who  has  been  previously 
elected  as  ordinator.  So  long  as  the  minister  has  a 
good  moral  standing  and  maintains  the  constitution, 
the  church  has  no  power  whatever  to  remove  him. 

Once  a  year  the  pastors  and  congregations  (the  lat- 
ter represented  by  delegates)  meet  in  convention  to 
discuss  and  decide  any  question  that  may  be  brought 
before  the  meeting,  either  by  the  churches  or  by  the 
board  of  directors,  which,  composed  of  5  persons,  is 
elected  every  second  year,  and  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  the  resolutions  of  the  convention. 
There  is  no  compulsory  assessment  within  the  church 
or  congregations,  and  the  only  ties  that  unite  the 
people  are  mutual  interest  in  the  religious  work  to  be 
carried  out,  and  harmony  as  to  doctrine  and  polity. 
Under  these  conditions  the  board  of  directors  has  not 
infrequently  been  unable,  for  lack  of  money,  to  carry 
out  resolutions  passed  by  the  convention. 

WORK. 

The  most  important  missionary  work  of  the  church 
is  at  the  same  time  a  difficult  one.  Danish  immi- 
grants to  this  country  are  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber, and  are  widely  scattered.  The  result  is  that 
there  are  few  lai^e  congregations  which  are  able  both 
to  uphold  their  own  religious  work  and  to  give  any 
considerable  aid  to  their  less  fortunate  brethren. 
During  the  past  ten  years,  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  has 
been  contributed  annually  to  home  missionary  work, 
and  10  missionaries  were  employed  in  1906  to  care  for 
10  small  congregations  which  were  unable  to  support 
their  ministers,  and  to  carry  the  gospel  to  places  where 
there  were  no  settled  pastors.  An  important  home 
missionary  factor  has  been  furnished  by  the  2  church 
papers,  one  started  in  1872,  and  the  other  in  1879, 
which  have  reached  many  who  are  far  removed  from 
ministers  and  their  fellow-churchmen. 

The  church  carries  on  no  foreign  missionary  work  of 
its  own.  Whatever  money  is  contributed  to  foreign 
missions — during  1906  amounting  to  $196 — has  been 
given  to  the  Church  of  Denmark  for  its  own  fields, 
chiefly  the  Tamil  Mission  in  India. 


The  church  emphasizes  education,  and  owns  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  a  college  and  theological  seminary.  It 
also  supports  a  Danish  high  school  in  Minnesota  and 
one  in  Nebraska,  both  of  high  grade.  In  1906  the  3 
institutions  had  24  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  over 
200  students.  In  view  of  the  extensive  use  of  the 
Danish  language  in  the  homes  and  in  church  services, 
it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  teach  the  children  in 
their  mother  tongue.  Accordingly  the  church  has 
educated  teachers  for  parochial  schools,  and  during  the 
year  supported  53  such  schools,  with  55  teachers,  and 
an  attendance  of  2,094  pupUs.  The  contributions  for 
educational  work  amounted  to  $6,600,  and  the  value 
of  the  property  is  estimated  at  $91,000. 

The  church  supports  an  orphans'  home  in  Chicago, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1906  at  a  cost  of  $17,000.  It  has 
accommodations  for  35  children,  and  the  annual  ex- 
penditure is  about  $2,400.  There  are  about  50  young 
people's  societies,  with  a  membership  of  2,000,  although 
a  general  organization  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  92  organizations,  in  7  districts,  located  in  15  states. 
Of  these,  76  are  in  the  North  Central  division,  Iowa 
leading  with  17. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
12,541 ;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  68  organ- 
izations, about  49  per  cent  are  males  and  51  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  70  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  14,250;  church  property  valued  at  $248,700, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $37,51 4; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  20  oi^anizations;  and 
42  parsonages  valued  at  $72,200.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  58  organizations,  number  64,  with  231 
officers  and  teachers  and  2,983  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  58. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  39  organizations,  but  an  increase  of 
2,360  communicants,  and  $119,000  in  the  value  of 
church  property.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  or- 
ganizations is  due  mainly  to  the  withdrawal,  already 
noted,  of  a  number  of  congregations  which  combined 
with  the  Danish  Church  Association,  to  form  the 
United  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP.  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New  Yorlt 

New  Jersey 

North  Central  division 

lUInc^ 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

"Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska. 

KftPffw^ 

South  Central  division 

Texas 


I! 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


92 


15 


2 
2 
4 
3 
4 

76 


9 

11 

7 

9 

17 

2 

6 

14 

1 

1 


Number 
oforganl- 
I   xatjons 
reporting. 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Sex. 


92 


Total      

number 

reported.  .  Number 
I  of  organi- 
'  nations 
reporting. 


12,541 


68 


Male. 


4,027 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Female. 


4,198 


!  Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


63 


20 


15 


2 
2 
4 
8 
4 

76 


9 

11 

7 

9 

17 

2 

6 

14 

1 


1,761 


10 


545 


581  !i 


8 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number' 

of  church  

edifices  !  miit«k«.. 

I  satlons 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reportea. 


70 


62 


14,250 


9 


8 


1,845 


300 
140 
550 
500 
271 

10,580 


2,580 
1,071 
1,146 
1,061 
2,836 

64 

417 

1,325 

60 

200 


200 


2 

4 
2 
2 

57 


3 
7 
6 
9 

13 
2 
3 

14 


65 
279 
162 

39 

3,402 


84 
358 
537 
o4o 

34 
156 
686 


75 
271 
188 

47 

3,497 


109 
430 
549 
533 
1,069 
30 
118 
639 


80 


120 


80 


120 


1 

2" 

2 

1 

350 

3 

3 

3 

645 

2 

i 

2 

2 

300 

2 

1 

2 

2 

560 

55 

15 

61 

54 

12,406 

5 

2 

6 

5 

1,700 

11 

11 

11 

1,735 

6 

>••■••>• 

6 

6 

1,195 

6 

2 

8 

6 

2,025 

11 

4 

12 

11 

2,870 

1 

1 

1 

.  1 

100 

3 

3 

5 

3 

800 

11 

3 

11 

10 

1,780 

1 

1 

1 

1 

200 

1 

1 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total 
nilbiber 
of  organi- 
zations. 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Total  for  denomination . 


92 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


66 


Value 
reported. 

S248.700  I 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


26 


North  Atlantic  division. 


Midne 

Massachusetts. 
Connecticut.., 

New  York 

New  Jersey 


15 


North  Central  division. 


Illinois , 

Michigan , 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas , 


South  Central  division. 
Texas 


2 
2 
4 
3 
4 

76 


3 
2 
2 

57 


51,300 


5,000 


9 

11 

7 

9 

17 

2 

6 

14 

1 

1 


5 

11 

6 

6 

12 

2 

3 

11 

1 

1 


1  ; 


15,700 
16,000 
14,600 

195,400 

46,500 

24,700 

20,000 

21,300 

39,400 

2,600 

6,000 

32,600 

2,300 

2,000 

2,000 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


137,514 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


42 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reportea. 


$72,200 


13,365  I 


3 
1 
2 

19 


3 
4 

2 
1 
9 


3,015 


4,500 
1,000 
4,850 

24,149 


37 


11,681 

2,350 

2,400 

650 

7,068 


4 
6 
4 
5 
9 


1 
7 
1 


14,000 


2,500 
6,i)00 
3,500 
2,000 


57,700 


8,000 
9,500 
6,800 
6,600 
15,200 


2,000 

8,800 

800 

500 


500 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  !  Number 

of  organi- .  of  Sunday 

zations  I  schools 

reporting,  reported. 


58 


J. 


64 


10 


10 


2 
1 
2 
3 
2 

48 


5 
10 
5 
4 
10 
1 
3 
9 
1 


2 
1 
2 
3 
2 

54 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


231 


55 


7 

10 
5 
7 
11 
1 
3 
9 
1 


7 

2 

16 

15 

15 

176 


47 

36 

22 

15 

34 

1 

4 

12 

5 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


2,963 


696 


60 

24 

135 

167 

310 

2,287 


585 

370 

173 

267 

521 

17 

32 

242 

80 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906.     ^ 


DISTRICT. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations, 
reporting. 


Total  for  denomination 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 


92 


15 
9 
18 
13 
10 
11 
16 


92 


15 
9 
18 
13 
10 
11 
16 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Sex. 


12,541 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Male. 


Female. 


68 


4,027 


4.198 


1,761 
971 
3.588 
2,273 
1,336 
1,027 
1.585 


10 
7 
9 
9 

10 
8 

15 


545 
358 
480 
743 
ti04 
471 
766 


581 
430 
561 
782 
672 
413 
759 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 
organizations 
reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


63 


8 

9 

10 

10 

8 

6 

12 


Halls, 
etc. 


20 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations, 
reporting. 


5 
1 
1 
5 
4 


70 

62 

9 

8 

9 

9 

12 

10 

10 

10 

9 

8, 

9 

6 

12 

11 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


14,260 


1,845 
1.495 
2,890 
2,320 

1,920 
1,80^ 
1,980 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


DI8TBICT. 


Total  for  denomination 

PIret 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


02 


15 
9 
18 
13 
10 
11 
16 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PBOPKRTY. 


Number 
oforsani 


Eations 
reporting. 


66 


8 
9 

10 

11 
9 
6 

13- 


Value 
reported. 


t348,700 


51,300 
21,500 
71,200 
30,900 
20,300 
16,600 
36,900 


DEBT  OK  CHURCH 
PBOPEETY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


26 


7 
4 

5 
8 
1 
1 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$37,514 


13,365 

2,350 

14,581 

6,168 

400 

660 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 

oforgan?- 

sations 

reporting. 


42 


4 

6 

7 
8 
4 

4 
9 


Value  of 

parsonages 

rcportsJd. 


172,200 


14,000 
9,500 

13,300 

13,200 
5,500 
6,600 

10,100 


SITNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED   BT 
CHURCH    ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


58 


10 
8 

10 
9 
7 
4 

10 


64 


10 
8 

13 
9 

7 

7 

10 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


231 


55 
29 
60 
32 
21 
8 
17 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


2,983 


696 
311 
828 
387 
247 
192 
322 


ICELANDIC  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  SYNOD  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


HISTOBY. 

Icelandic  immigration  to  America  began  about  the 
year  1870.  The  first  company  settled  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  it  was  there  that  the  first  Icelandic  Lutheran 
services  in  the  United  States  were  held,  by  the  Rev. 
Jon  Bjamason,  in  August,  1874.  He  was  educated 
in  Iceland,  came  to  this  coimtry  in  1873,  was  engaged 
as  professor  at  Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa,  and 
was  afterwards  editor  of  a  Norwegian  paper  pub- 
lished in  Minneapolis.  In  1877  he  moved  to  a  settle- 
ment on  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  at 
that  time  the  largest  Icelandic  colony  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  1875  a  congregation  had  been  organized 
in  Shawano  county.  Wis.,  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Thor- 
laksson,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  Iceland,  who  had 
received  his  theological  training  at  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  colony 
was  comparatively  small,  and,  as  it  decreased  from 
year  to  year,  the  services  were  discontinued  and  he 
removed  to  the  settlement  by  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
labored  there  with  Bjamason.  '  A  few  years  later 
Thorlaksson  removed  to  Pembina  county,  N.  Dak., 
and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  settlements  of  Icelanders  in 
America.  Bjamason  remained  at  Lake  Winnipeg 
until  the  spring  of  1880,  and  then  traveled  through  the 
Icelandic  settlements  in  Manitoba  and  Minnesota, 
establishing  church  organizations  wherever  possible. 
Other  preachers  came  over  later,  and  in  January, 
1885,  delegates  from  the  various  congregations  met 
at  Mountain,  N.  Dak.,  to  organize  a  general  synod. 
The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  in  Winnipeg  in 
June  of  that  year.  Most  of  the  settlements  were  at 
that  time  in  their  infancy,  and  the  outlook  seemed 
far  from  promising,  but  the  church  has  prospered  and 
is  already  taking  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  American 
Lutheran  bodies,  with  which  it  agrees  in  doctrine 
and  poUty. 


WORK. 

For  many  years  the  lack  of  men  and  funds  was  a 
serious  handicap  in  the  home  mission  work  and  the 
other  activities  of  the  synod.  Icelanders  were  scat- 
tered in  many  settlements  in  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Utah,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  it  was  not  imtil  1893  that  a 
man  could  be  commissioned  to  give  his  whole  time 
to  traveling  through  these  comparatively  unoccupied 
fields.  In  1906  there  were  7  such  missionaries,  20 
churches  were  supplied,  and  $1,000  was  contributed 
for  the  work. 

Realizing  that  its  future  prosperity  depends  upon 
the  education  of  its  youth,  the  synod  began  a  move- 
ment many  years  ago,  looking  toward  the  founding 
of  an  educational  institution.  This  has  not  yet  been 
completed,  though  considerable  funds  have  been 
gathered.  In  the  meantime  two  professorships  in  the 
Icelandic  language  are  maintained,  one  at  Wesley 
College,  Winnipeg,  and  one  at  Gustavus  Adolphus 
College,  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1,200. 

Almost  immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the 
synod  in  1885  the  pubUcation  of  a  monthly  journal 
was  begun,  and  later  a  periodical  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Sunday  schools  was  established. 
There  are  12  young  people's  societies  with  a  member- 
ship of  834,  and  steps  have  been  taken  toward  sending 
a  missionary  to  the  foreign  field. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  14  organizations,  of 
which  10  are  in  North  Dakota  and  4  in  Minnesota. 

The   total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
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2,101 ;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  7  organi- 
zations, about  48  per  cent  are  males  and  52  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  14  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  3,355;  church  property  valued  at 
S32,350,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $998;  and  2  parsonages  valued  at  $2,300.     There 


are  13  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  49  officers  and 
teachers  and  498  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the 
denomination  is  10. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1  organization,  110  commimicants, 
and  $25,150  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


1 

Total    , 
number  | 
of  organi- , 
cations. 

i 

1 

^ 

1 
COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBKUB. 

1 

PLAC1C8  OF  WORSHIP. 

STATI. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

numl)er 

reported. 

• 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male 

1 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacitY 
reported. 

Total  for  d^fnomiiwtlon ,,...., 

1 
14 

14 

2,101 

7 

340 

385               14 

14 

13 

3,356 

North  Central  division 

14  • 

14 

2,101 

7 

349 

385               14 

14 

13 

3,356 

Minnesota 

4  ' 

4 

10 

561 
1,550 

4 

3 

265 

84 

286 
99 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 
9 

1,450 

North  Dakota 

10 

1,905 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  OF  CRVBCH 
PROPEBTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 

1 

PAB80NAGES.           \ 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHXTBCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

; 

i 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
ofotficers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

14 

14 

S32.350 

4 

1996 

2 

12,300  1 

12 

13 

49 

498 

-     _       , 

North  Central  division 

14 

14 

32,360 

4 

998 

2 

2,300  1 

12 

13 

49 

496 

Minnesota 

4 

10 

• 
4 
10 

12,600 
19,750 

1 
3 

400 
598 

1 

1 

1 

1,500 

800 

1 

3 
9 

3 
10 

15 
34 

142 

North  Dakota 

356 

IMMANUEL  SYNOD  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

A  number  of  Lutheran  ministers  and  churches, 
desiring  to  secure  greater  freedom  of  church  life  than 
was  possible  in  some  of  the  synods,  met  in  Wall  Rose, 
Pa.,  in  1885  and  organized  the  Immanuel  Synod  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  North  America. 

DOCTRINE   AND   POLITY. 

While  agreeing  in  doctrine  with  the  whole  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  this  synod  differs  from  others 
in  its  attitude  toward  other  religious  bodies.  It 
acknowledges  other  denominations  as  sister  churches, 
and  while  it  appreciates  agreement  with  its  own 
doctrines  it  is  not  indifferent  to  doctrines  from  which 
it  differs.  In  regard  to  the  secret  society  question, 
also,  the  synod  is  more  liberal  than  some  other 
Lutheran  synods,  welcoming  all  who  are  willing  to 
join  the  church  and  cooperate  with  it,  whether  or  not 
members  of  a  secret  society. 


In  polity  it  is  in  general  accord  with  other  Lutheran 
synods. 

WORK. 

The  principal  general  activity  of  the  synod  is  its 
home  missionary  work.  In  this,  4  ministers  were 
employed  in  1906,  who  cared  for  2  churches,  besides 
doing  general  evangelistic  work,  at  a  total  expense  of 
$850.  In  order  to  secure  a  ministerial  supply,  young 
men  who  have  had  a  good  education,  but  are  unable 
to  finish  their  theological  course  in  a  seminary,  are 
assisted  privately.  A  course  of  theological  study  has 
been  arranged  for  them  in  their  homes,  and  when  they 
are  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  they  are 
ordained.  At  present  3  students  are  thus  being 
assisted  in  their  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

Emphasis  is  also  placed  upon  Sunday  school  and 
parochial  school  work.  The  synod  has  6  parochial 
schools  with  100  pupils,  and  in  some  of  the  churches 
the  pastor  is  also  the  teacher  of  the  parochial  school. 
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No  benevolent  institutions  are  maintained^  but 
assistance  is  given  to  those  of  other  Lutheran  bodies 
as  far  as  possible.  Nearly  every  church  has  a  woman's 
aid  society,  the  total  membership  being  about  375, 
and  there  are  also  4  young  people's  societies  with  100 
members. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  1 1  organizations,  located 
in  6  states,  the  largest  number  in  any  state  being  5  in 
Pennsylvania. 


The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
3,275;  of  these,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  11  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  5,300;  church  property  valued  at  $89,300, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $6,250; 
and  7  parsonages  valued  at  $34,300.  There  are  11 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  124  officers  and  teachers 
and  1,125  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  17. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  10  organizations,  2,305  conmiuni- 
cants,  and  $4,900  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

iffl 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capadtT 
reported. 

Total  for  flenomlnfttion 

11 

11 

3,275 

11 

1,295 

1,960 

11 

11 

11 

5,300 

North  Atlantic  division. 

9 

9 

2,960 

9 

1,145 

1,806 

9 

9 

9           4,060 

Massachusetts 

1 
2 
1 
5 

2 

1 
2 

1 
5 

2 

200 

375 

75 

2,300 

•    325 

1 
2 

1 
5 

2 

75 
150 

35 
885 

150 

125 

225 

40 

1,415 

175 

1 
2 
1 
5 

2 

1 
2 
1 
5 

2 

1 
2 

1 
6 

2 

500 

New  York 

900 

New  Jersey 

150 

Pennsylvania. 

3,100 

North  Central  division 

060 

Ohio 

1 
1 

1 
1 

175 
150 

1 

1 

50 
100 

125 
50 

I 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

350 

Iowa 

300 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Iowa 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


11 


9 


1 
2 
1 
5 


VALUE  OP  cmmcH 

PROPEETV. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


11 


9 


1 
2 
1 
5 


Value 
reported. 


189.300 


84,500 


4,000 

7,000 

2,500 

71,000 

4,800 


3,000 
1,800 


DEBT  ON  cmmcH 

PROPEBTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1 
2 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


16,250 


6,250 


1,250 
5,000 


PAE80NAQES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


7 


4 

1 
1 


134,300 


32,500 


3,000 
1,500 


28,000 
1.800 


1,800 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


11 


9 


1 
2 
1 
5 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools' 

reported. 


11 


9 


1 
2 
1 

5 


1 
1 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


124 


110 


12 

16 

5 

77 

14 


8 
6 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


1,125 


1»Q20 


75 
110 

75 
760 

106 


66 
60 


FINNISH  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  OF  AMERICA,  OR  SUOMI  SYNOD. 


HISTORY. 

The  Finnish  immigration  to  America  began  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  to 
come  were  fishermen  from  northern  Norway  who  settled 
in  northern  Michigan,  and  the  first  Finnish  Lutheran 
Church  was  organized  in  1867,  at  Hancock,  Mich.  Its 
membership  consisted  principally  of  Finns,  with  some 
Norwegians  and  Swedes,  and  for  many  years  was  cared 


for  by  a  Norwegian  pastor.  The  first  ordained  Finnish 
minister  of  the  gospel  came  to  that  section,  known  as 
the  '^copper  country,"  in  1876,  and  took  charge  of  the 
Finnish  Lutherans  in  Calumet,  Hancock,  and  Allouez, 
Mich.  In  course  of  time  communities  of  Finns  were 
formed  in  other  states,  especially  in  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
and  Oregon.  In  December,  1889,  four  Finnish  Luth- 
eran ministers  present  at  a  meeting  in  Hancock,  were 
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much  impressed  with  the  need  of  an  organized  church 
among  their  countrymen  in  America.  As  a  result  the 
Finnish  EvangeUcal  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  also 
called  the  Suomi  Synod,  was  organized,  and  held  its 
first  convention  at  Calumet  in  March,  1890.  Nine 
congregations  were  represented  and  a  constitution  was 
adopted. 

DOCTRINE. 

Li  doctrine  the  Suomi  Synod  accepts  the  three  prin- 
cipal creeds  of  the  historic  church,  the  Apostles', 
Nicene,  and  Athanasian,  the  imchanged  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  and  the  other  symbolical  books  of  the 
EvangeUcal  Lutheran  Church,  and  maintains  as  the 
highest  law  of  confession  that  the  Holy  Word  of  God 
is  the  onlv  standard  for  doctrine  of  the  church. 

poLmr. 

In  polity  the  local  churches  retain  the  right  to  ad- 
minister their  internal  affairs,  but  have  conferred  the 
right  of  superintendency  upon  the  annual  synodical 
convention,  composed  of  the  ministers  and  of  lay  dele- 
gates from  the  congregations,  which  is  recognized  as 
the  highest  authority  in  such  matters  as  are  common 
to  the  churches.  The  constitution  confers,  to  a  certain 
degree,  controlling  judicial  and  executive  authority 
upon  a  permanent  consistory  of  four  members,  namely, 
the  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  notary  of 
the  convention,  who  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
vears. 

WORK. 

For  home  mission  work  the  svnod  has  decided  to 
support,  according  to  its  means,  one  or  more  mission- 
ary pastors,  to  have  the  care  of  those  smaller  churches 
and  preaching  stations  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Finns 
which  are  too  small  to  support  pastors  of  their  own. 
To  this  end  it  has  a  home  mission  ftmd  to  which  more 
or  less  regular  contributions  are  sent  from  the 
churches  under  the  care  of  the  missionary  pastor,  and 
for  which  freewill  offerings  are  received  in  other 
churches  of  the  synod.  During  the  year  1906  about 
$800  was  collected  for  the  support  of  such  a  mission- 
ary. The  settled  pastors  of  the  synod  also  occasion- 
ally devote  some  time  to  this  mission  work,  and  as  a 
result,  the  small  stations  and  preaching  places  are 
gradually  growing  into  self-sustaining  churches. 

The  Suomi  Synod  has  no  foreign  mission  field  of  its 
own,  but  many  of  its  churches  send  contributions  to 


the  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  Finland,  which  has 
mission  fields  in  Owamboland,  South  Africa,  and  in 
China.  The  amount  of  the  contributions  sent  during 
the  year  1906  was  $529. 

The  educational  department  of  the  synod  includes  a 
college  and  theological  seminary  at  Hancock,  Mich., 
established  in  1896,  which  in  1906  had  7  teachers  and 
87  students,  and  property  valued  at  $53,000;  for  which 
contributions  were  received  amounting  to  $15,000. 
This  work  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  a  society 
started  in  1899  for  supporting  the  Suomi  College, 
which  at  ^present  has  about  1,000  members.  Of  the  7 
graduates  from  the  theological  seminary  6  have  been 
ordained  to  the  ministry.  The  synod  has  32  parochial 
schools,  with  35  teachers  and  1,881  pupils,  which  hold 
sessions  through  July  and  August,  and  are  often  called 
summer  schools.  Their  chief  purpose  is  to  give  in- 
struction in  Finnish  reading  and  writmg  and  in  the 
elements  of  Christian  faith. 

The  young  people's  work  has  not  as  yet  been  devel- 
oped extensively,  although  there  are  5  societies  with 
about  200  members. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  105  organizations,  lo- 
cated in  15  states.  Of  these,  81  are  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral division ;  the  largest  number  in  any  one  state  being 
40  in  Michigan. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
12,907;  of  these,  about  53  percent  are  males  and  47 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  50  church  edifices ;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  11,643;  church  property  valued 
at  $151,345,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $19,550;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  60 
organizations;  and  16  parsonages  valued  at  $28,750. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  77  organizations, 
number  108,  with  571  oflScers  and  teachers  and  4,515 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  24. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  94  organizations,  11,522  commu- 
nicants, and  $138,447  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMX7NICANTS  OR  ] 

IfElfBERS. 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

( 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

j 
Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Nimiber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

105 

106 

12,907 

106 

6,834 

6,073 

44 

60 

50 

44 

11,643 

Konh  Atifti[»tlc'1»'Hs|on 

17 

17 

2,106 

17 

'    1,151 

955  ' 

6 

11 

7               6 

1,600 

Massachusetts 

- 
6 
2 
9 

81 

6 
2 

1,055 
245 
806 

10,250 

6 
2 
9 

81 

565 
115 
471 

5,387 

490  1 

130 

336 

4,863 

3 
1 
2 

35 

3 

1 
7 

45 

4                  3 

1,000 

New  York 

1 
2 

40 

1 
2 

35 

200 

Pennsylvania. 

400 

North  Central  division 

9,298 

Ohio 

8 
1 
3 

40 
5 

20 
4 

1 

8 
1 
3 
i             40 
5 
20 

1 

1,572 
30 

563 
6,121 

186 
1.548 

8 
1 
3 

40 
5 

7a 

727 
15 

303 

8,240 

97 

797 

118 

25 

846 
15 

170 
2,881 
89  j 

751 

112 

25 

3 

5 

1 

1 
19 

3 
15 

1 

1 

3 

3 

950 

IlUnois 

2 

21 

2 

4 
3 

2 

26 

2 

4 
3 

2 
21 
2 
4 
3 

688 

ifiobfgfti 

6,065 

Wifloohsin 

220 

Mfainesota 

800 

South  Dakota 

230                 4 

550 

South  Central  division 

50 

1 

MlffHffidppf,  . 

1 
6 

1 

1 

'              6 

1 

50 
501 

1 
6 

25 

m 

26 
230 

1 
3 

Western  division 

3 

8 

3 

750 

Montana . . 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

81 
113 
119 
238 

1 
2 
1 
2 

16 

67 

61 

127 

15 

46 

58 

111 

i 

1 
1 

i* 

Wyoming , 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

200 

Washington 

2S0 

Oregon .". 

300 

X 

ORGANIZATIONS,   VALUE   OF  CHURCH   PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

South  Dakota 

South  Central  division 

Mississippi 

Western  division 

Montana. 

Wyoming 

Washington 

Oregon 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


VALVE  OF  CHX7RCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHiniCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


lOS 

44 

17 

6 

6 
2 
9 

3 

1 
2 

81  ; 

35 

8 
1 
3 

40 
5 

20 
4 


1 
6 


1 
2 
1 
2 


Value 
reported. 


$151,345 


35,000 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

19 

119,550 

« 

9,500 

PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


Number 

oforami- 

sations 

reporting. 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


Number  I  m««»k*, 
of  officers '  Number 

and   '  VI 
t«£her3. 1  «*<»>*^ 


16 


$28,750 


77 


3,000 


14 


24,000 
4,000 
7,000 

109,645 


3 
1 
1 

13 


2 
21 
2 
4 
3 


15,000 


11,000 
63,655 

4,040 
10,500 

5,450 


1 
7 
1 
2 


6,700 


6,500 

500 

2,500 

9,950 


1 
13 


3,000 
22,250 


6 
2 
6 

58 


3,400 


1,500 

3,150 

500 

1,400 


1 
8 


4,900 


3,000 
11,850 


1,900 
600 


8 
1 
2 

31 
3 

11 
2 


106 

571  1         4,515 

19  1             69  1             605 

9 
3 
7 

83 

42               382 

9  {               80 

18  !             143 

475            3,760 

9 
1 
2 

54 
4 

11 
2 


100 


3,500 


1 
1 
1 


2,200 
2,000 
2,500 


100 


1  I     2,000 

i"| i',5ob 


72 
2 
9 
326 
7 
51 
8 


1 
4 


2 
4 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
21 


563 

10 

80 

2,563 

84 

418 

42 

40 


40 
110 


3 
4 

3 
11 


10 
30 
20 
50 


NORWEGIAN  LUTHERAN  FREE  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


The  Lutheran  Free  Church  was  organized  in  Minne- 
apoHs,  Minn.,  in  June,  1897,  at  a  meeting  of  Norwegian 
Lutherans  representing  churches  in  some  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Western  states.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
the  organization  was  a  disagreement  between  the 
trustees  of  Augsburg  Seminary  at  Minneapolis  and 


the  United  Norwegian  Church.  On  the  organization 
of  the  latter  body,  in  1890,  it  was  expected  that  it 
would  include  Augsburg  Seminary,  the  oldest  Norwe- 
gian divinity  school  in  America,  and  imtil  that  time 
supported  by  the  Norwegian-Danish  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Conference.  In  the  prosecution  of  its  work 
for  educating  Lutheran  ministers  the  seminary  devel- 
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oped  certain  characteristics  which  its  friends  and  sup- 
porters considered  essential  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
It  had  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota, 
and  its  management  was  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
trustees.  When  the  demand  came  that  the  seminary 
should,  according  to  an  agreement  with  the  Norwegian- 
Danish  Conference,  be  transferred  to  the  United  Nor- 
w^an  Chiu'ch  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  that 
church  to  control  it  entirely,  it  became  evident  to 
some  that  material  changes  were  intended  in  the  plan 
of  the  school,  and  on  this  account  the  board  of  trus- 
tees refused  to  transfer,  unconditionally,  the  property 
and  management  of  the  seminary  to  the  United 
Chiirch.  The  result  was  a  sharp  disagreement  and 
the  withdrawal,  and  in  some  cases  expidsion,  from 
the  United  Chxu*ch  of  certain  chxu*ches  and  ministers 
because  of  their  support  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
trustees  of  the  seminary.  These  chiu'ches  and  minis- 
ters were  at  first  known  as  the  '^  Friends  of  Augsbiurg," 
and  had  no  other  organization  than  a  volimtary  an- 
nual meeting.  Nevertheless  they  carried  on  the  work 
of  an  organized  synod,  and  had  their  divinity  school, 
home  and  foreign  missions,  deaconess  institute,  or- 
phans' homes,  and  publishing  business.  In  1897  they 
adopted  the  name  of  the  "Lutheran  Free  Chxurch,"  but 
continued  along  essentially  the  same  lines,  and  are 
known  to-day  as  the  "Norwegian  Lutheran  Free 
Church." 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  chiurch  recognizes  the  Bible  as  the 
one  perfect  divine  revelation  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
and  the  absolute  rule  for  Christian  faith,  doctrine,  and 
Ufe.  It  adheres  to  the  Lutheran  confessions,  namely, 
the  Augsbiurg  Confession  and  Luther's  Smaller  Cate- 
chism, as  agreeing  with  the  Scriptxures.  It  considers 
practical  Christian  experience  an  absolutely  necessary 
quaUfication  for  church  membership,  and  especially 
for  ministers  and  teachers. 

POLITY. 

In  poUty  the  church  emphasizes  the  independence 
and  hberty  of  the  individual  congregation,  but  does 
not  attempt  a  sohd  and  final  organization,  lest  strict 
limits  and  forms  should  hinder  the  movement  which 
the  chiurch  represents.  In  order  to  strengthen  broth- 
erly feeling  and  stimulate  work  for  the  common  cause, 
an  annual  meeting  is  held,  at  which  all  members  in 
good  standing  in  any  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church 
may  become  entitled  to  vote  by  signing  a  declaration 
of  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Free  Church,  and 
by  promising  to  work  for  the  objects  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Besides  this  annual  meeting  other  similar  meet- 
ings are  held  at  various  places  in  the  coiurse  of  each 
year. 


WOBK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  chxu*ch  is  carried 
on  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada.  During  1906  it  sent  out  30 
ministers,  teachers,  and  evangeUsts,  who  were  sup- 
ported partly  by  the  board  and  partly  by  the  people 
among  whom  they  worked.  They  supplied  approxi- 
mately 90  organized  chiu'ches,  and  took  up  additional 
work  in  many  locahties.  Of  these  missionary  pastor- 
ates, 5  became  self-supporting  during  the  year.  The 
contributions  for  this  work  increased  from  $2,560  in 
1898  to  $6,759  in  1906. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  under  the  care  of 
the  Lutheran  Board  of  Missions,  incorporated  in  1899, 
and  is  carried  on  in  Madagascar.  It  reports  7  mission- 
aries and  100  native  helpers,  occupying  3  stations 
and  64  outstations;  3  chxu*ches  with  929  members;  60 
schools  with  2,493  students;  1  hospital,  treating 
8,450  patients  annually;  and  an  orphanage  with  38 
inmates.  The  property  value  is  estimated  at  $7,900, 
and  the  total  amoimt  contributed  for  the  year  1906 
was  $13,993,  somewhat  less  than  the  contributions 
for  the  previous  year,  though  a  great  advance  over 
those  for  1899,  which  were  $9,019. 

The  educational  work  of  the  chiu'ch  includes  a 
college  in  the  state  of  Washington,  a  girls'  seminary 
in  North  Dakota,  and  the  Augsbiu'g  Seminary,  which 
has  three  departments,  preparatory,  classical,  and 
theological.  In  1906  the  total  number  of  teachers 
in  the  3  institutions  was  16,  and  of  students,  247. 
In  addition,  approximately  160  chiurches  provided 
from  one  to  three  months'  instruction  for  about 
6,475  children,  at  such  times  as  not  to  interfere  with 
their  attendance  upon  the  public  schools.  The  total 
amount  contributed  for  educational  work  in  1906  was 
$27,331,  and  the  total  property  value  is  estimated  at 
$183,000. 

The  chiurch  maintains  2  hospitals  and  3  orphanages, 
with  1,149  inmates,  the  amount  contributed  for  their 
maintenance  during  1906  being  $12,106,  and  the  esti- 
mated property  value,  $110,500.  The  young  people 
are  organized  into  157  young  people's  societies,  with 
3,140  members.  Ladies'  aid  societies  number  305,  and 
there  are  several  men's  societies  and  children's  socie- 
ties, for  which  no  statistics  are  available. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  320  organizations, 
located  in  10  states.  Of  these,  303  are  in  the  North 
Central  division,  Minnesota  leading  with  141. 
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The  total  number  of  commimicants  reported  is 
26,928;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  296 
organizations,  about  48  per  cent  are  males  and  52  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  219  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  54,605;  church  property 
valued  at  $660,310,  against  which  there  appears  an 
indebtedness  of  $38,628;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship 


by  68  organizations;  and  46  parsonages  valued  at 
$91,000.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  211 
organizations,  number  233,  with  1,127  oflBcers  and 
teachers  and  7,479  scholars. 

The  nimiber  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  140. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TA.TB. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Central  division 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

liinnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakoto 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

Western  division 

Washington 

Oregon 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Total     '; 
number   ' 

oforgani-i,  Number 
aatlons.  Iloforgani- 
I   cations 
I, reporting. 


320 


317 


Total 

number 

reported. 


26,028 


Sex. 


Number 

oforeani- 

zations 

reporting. 


Male. 


296 


10,924 


Female. 


Number  of 

(MTganixations 

reporting— 


12,047 


Church 
edifices. 


218 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  <rf 
church  edifloes. 


68 


219 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


216 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


54,606 


303 


300 


2 

4 

42 
141 

4 
90 
19 

1 

17 


1 
4 

42 

141 

4 

88 

19 

1 

17 


15 
2 


15 
2 


25,970 

281 

10,504 

11,594 

202 

68 

203 

42 

1 

20 

22 

2 

2 

584 

4 

315 

260 

,              4 

4 

5,477 

40 

1,936 

2,441 

1             34 

4 

34 

13,546 

131 

5,266 

6,972 

109 

22 

110 

158 

3 

55 

50 

2 

1 

2 

4,829 

82 

2,253 

2,165 

!             41 

33 

41 

1,079 

19 

525 

554 

1              9 

8 

9 

255 

1 

134 

121 

1 

.  1 

958 

15 

420 

453 

1              16 

16 

854 

14 

1            390 

429 

1              1^ 

14 

104 

1 

30 

1 

24 

2 

2 

201 


2 
4 

34 

109 

2 

40 

9 

1 

15 


13 
2 


47,206 


215 

1,000 

8.380 

27,130 

550 
8.230 
1,450 

250 

7,400 


6,925 
475 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PEOPEBTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PEOPEBTY. 


PAB80NAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OBGANIZATION8. 


Number 
I  of  organi- 

cations 
reporting. 


Total  for  denomination , 


320 


230 


Value 
reported. 


$660,310 


Number 
j  of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Number 

oforgani- 

w^w^w.*.^    I    sations 
reported.   I  reporting. 


Amount 
of  debt 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


55 


North  Central  division. 


nUnols , 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Kansas 


303 


214 


Western  division. 


Washington. 
Oregon 


2 
4 

42 
141 

4 
90 
19 

1 

17 


2 
4 

34 

113 

2 

49 

9 

1 

16 


598, 910 


48 


5,000 

19.000 

109,600 

337, 710 

4,000 

100,400 

20,700 

2,500 

61,400 


1 
2 
4 
29 
2 
9 
1 


S38,628 
31,528 

300 

1,283 

3,175 

22,790 

450 
3,330 

200 


46  $91,000 


41 


84,000 


2 

6 

23 


10 


5,500 
16,300 
42,300 


19,900 


7,100 


.1 . 


7,000 


15 
2 


I 


14 
2 


55,900 
5,500 


5 
2 


6,060 
1,060 


4 

1 


6,000 
1,000 


Number 

Number 

of  organi- 

of Sunday 

sations 

schools 

reporting. 

reported. 

211 

233 

195 

215 

1 

1 

3 

3 

31 

34 

101 

114 

4 

4 

47 

51 

7 

7 

1 

1 

16 

18 

14 

16 

2 

2 

Number  i  xi„„i^, 
of  officers   Number 


and 
teachers. 


1,127 


1,019 


7 

39 

191 

561 

12 

in 

22 
10 

106 


of 
scholars. 


7,479 
6,833 


45 

290 

1.376 

3.634 

80 

1,177 

181 

50 

646 


05  < 
13 


573 
73 


UNITED  DANISH  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

Many  of  the  early  Danish  immigrants  to  this  country 
maintained  church  affiliations  with  their  Norwegian 
brethren,  and  in  about  1870  the  Norwegian-Danish 
Conference  was  organized.  Later,  however,  as  the 
number  of  churches  increased,  the  difference  of  lan- 
guage occasioned  some  difficulty,  and  in  1883  the 
Danish  churches  withdrew  and  organized  the  Danish 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  Association.     This  de- 


veloped until,  in  1896,  it  included  about  60  local  con- 
gregations and  44  ministers.  Conference  with  the 
churches,  which  two  years  before  had  withdrawn  from 
the  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
(Kirkelig  Missions  Forening)  and  had  organized  the 
Danish  EvangeHcal  Lutheran  Church  in  North  Amer- 
ica, resulted  in  a  union  of  the  two  bodies  under  the 
name  of  the  United  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America. 


LUTHERANS— UNITED  DANISH  CHURCH. 
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DOCTRINE   AND   POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  church  adheres  to  the  confession  of 
faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark,  the  Apos- 
tles', Nicene,  and  Athanasian  creeds,  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  and  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism. 

In  polity  the  church  is  more  closely  oi^anized  than 
some  other  Lutheran  bodies.  The  highest  church 
authority  is  the  '^  annual  meeting,"  composed  of  the 
ministers  and  of  lay  representatives  of  the  local 
churches  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  50  members. 
Its  decisions  in  regard  to  all  questions  of  government 
and  work  by  and  within  the  church  are  final  and 
absolute.  During  the  interval  between  its  meetings 
its  powers  are  vested  in  a  board  of  five  directors, 
the  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary  of  the 
annual  meeting  being  ex  officio  members.  The 
worship  is  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  the  Danish 
language. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  divided 
into  two  departments,  that  which  concerns  itself  with 
gathering  together  the  scattered  immigrants  and 
organizing  them  into  churches,  and  that  among  the 
Cherokee  Indians  in  Indian  Territory,  now  a  part  of 
Oklahoma.  The  Indian  mission  has  2  churches  with 
a  membership  of  75  and  church  property  valued  at 
about  $1,600.  The  total  income  in  1906  for  the  home 
missionary  work  and  the  Indian  work  was  $3,558,  and 
14  churches  were  cared  for  by  11  missionaries. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  conducted  through 
the  church  council.  The  mission  field  is  in  Japan, 
where,  in  1906,  there  were  1  station,  4  missionaries, 
3  native  helpers,  1  church  with  30  members,  and  a 
school  with  30  pupils.  The  contributions  for  the  work 
in  1906  were  $2,022. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  church  are  repre- 
sented by  a  college,  a  theological  seminary,  and  a 
preparatory  school  at  Blair,  Nebr.,  with  10  teachers 
and  130  students,  and  by  85  parochial  schools  with 
3,579    pupils.     The    total    amoimt    contributed    for 


educational  work  during  the  year  was  $5,671,  and  the 
value  of  the  property  is  about  $30,000. 

The  church  owns  an  orphanage  in  Wisconsin  and 
one  in  Iowa,  together  valued  at  about  $10,000  and 
accommodating  38  children,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$2,600.  The  young  people  have  organized  80  societies 
with  a  membership  of  2,310,  and  ladies'  aid  societies 
have  been  formed  in  most  of  the  local  chiuxjhes.  These 
societies  have  contributed  regularly  to  the  missionary 
work  and  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  and  orphan- 
ages. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  198  organizations,  in  8  districts,  located  in  20  states. 
Of  these,  174  are  in  the  North  Central  division.  The 
state  having  the  largest  number  is  Iowa  with  46,  and 
the  next  in  order  is  Nebraska  with  40. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
16,340;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  182  or- 
ganizations, about  49  per  cent  are  males  and  51  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  140  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  27,294;  church  property  valued  at 
$418,450,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $43,425;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  57  organiza- 
tions; and  60  parsonages  valued  at  $103,900.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  142  organizations, 
number  153,  with  775  officers  and  teachers  and  6,116 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  99. 

This  body  was  not  reported  under  this  name  in 
1890,  but  represents  the  xmion  of  the  Danish  Church 
Association,  reported  for  that  year,  with  the  Danish 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America, 
which  withdrew  from  the  Danish  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 

number 

of  organi-' 

zations. 

1 
1 

i 

1 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  ] 

If  EMBERS. 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

8TATX. 

1 

Numl)er 
ioforgani- 
1  zations 
reporting. 

1 

1 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 
of  church 

edifices 
reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

1 
198  1 

198 

16,340 

182 

6,827 

7,160 

136 

57 

140 

135 

27,294 

North  Atlantic  division 

8 

8 

490 

8 

231 

268 

4 

3 

4- 

4 

740 

Maine : 

1 

2 

2 ; 

1 

1 

2 
174 

2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

174 

185 

117 

77 

15 

105 

14,921 

2 
2 
1 

1 
2 

159 

88 
47 
38 
7 
51 

6,210 

97 
70 
39 
8 
54 

6,423 

2 

2 

i* 

49 

2 

2 

350 

If  assachusetts . .         .......  .    .  . .  ......... 

New  York 

1 

1 

1 

250 

New  Jersey 

Pnnf^Ryivfinla 

1 
121 

1 
124 

1 
120 

140 

North  Central  division 

24,194 

Illinois 

9 

7  ' 
32 
20  , 
46  ! 

2 
10 

^1 

1  1 
3  1 

9 

7 

32 
20 
46 

2 
10 

7 
40 

1 

3 

470 

688 

3,897 

2,376 

4,121 

83 

602 

444 

2,120 

30 

145 

9 
7 

28 

13 

45 

2 

8 

7 

39 

1 

3 

215 
392 

1,412 
650 

1,977 

35 

221 

228 

1,070 
10 

52 

255 
296 

1,578 
735 

2,074 

48 

251 

216 

950 

20 

93 

6 

6 

23 

18 

29 

1 

I 

26 

2 
17 
14 

6 

6 

24 

18 

31 

1 

7 

5 

26 

6 

6 

23 

18 

28 

1 

7 

5 

26 

1,358 
950 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

5,755 

Minnesota 

8,470 

Iowa 

6,091 

Missouri 

300 

North  Dakota 

1,225 

South  Dakota 

750 

Nebraffkft.  

4,205 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

2 

3 

2 

100 

Oklahotna  * 

3 
13 

3 
13 

145 
775 

3 
12 

52 
334 

93 
876 

2 
9 

2 

10 

2 
9 

aoo 

Western  division 

2.060 

Colorado 

2  1 

1 
4  * 

6 

1 

2 
1 
4 
6 

170 

12 

165 

428 

1 
1 
4 
6 

41 
5 

72 
216 

64 

7 

03 

212 

2 

,       1 

2 

2 

260 

Utah 

Oregon 

2 
5 

2 
6 

2 
5 

500 

California 

1,300 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. , 

VALUE  < 
PRO 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

>P  CHURCH 
PERTY. 

DEBT  O 
PRO 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

N  CHURCH 
PERTY. 

1 

PARSONAGES. 

1 

SUNDi 

a 

1  Number 
oforgani- 
1  zations 

reporting. 

1 

kY  SCHOOI^  CONDUCTED  BY 
aURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATS. 

Value 
reported. 

1 

$418,450  1 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

$43,425 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

196 

138 

4.') 

'            60 

$103,900 

142 

163 

775 

6,116 

North  Atlantic  division 

8 

6 

28,500 

1               < 

9,400 

1               2 

2,700 

6 

6 

36 

234 

Maine 

2 
2 
1 

1 
2 

174 

t 

2 
2 
1 

5,000 

6.000 

14,000 

2 

900 

I 

1,700 

1               2 
1               2 

1 

2 
2 

1 

16 

8 
8 

105 

Massachuset  ts 

45 

New  York 

1 



7,000 

70 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

1 
120 

3,500 
331,250  ; 

1 
37 

1,500 
2.5,335 

1 
54 

1,000 
94,200 

1 
1           124 

1 
133 

4 
667 

i4 

North  Central  division 

5,396 

Ulinois 

9 

7 

32 
20 
46 

2 
10 

7 
40 

1 

3 

6 

6 

23 

18 

28 

1 

7 

5 

26 

28,100 

r,700 

88,200 

53,000 

80,950  , 

4,500, 

13,000 

7,200 

48,600 

4 
1 

10 
6 
9 

7,700  , 
300  1 
5,625  , 
1,660  1 
6,050 

1 
2 

14 
1               5 
1              17 

1        I 

1               2 

1              10 

1 

1,700 

3,200 

27,600 

11,800 

30,600 

2,500 

3,500 

1,600 

11,700 

7 

4 
21 
16 
34 

1 
10 

4 
27 

7 

4 
23 
17 
38 

1 
11 

4 
28 

43 
9 

172 
71 

165 
10 
61 
11 

125 

304 

Michigui 

120 

Wisconsin 

1,613 

Minnesota 

617 

Iowa , 

1,394 

Missouri 

65 

North  Dakota 

4' 

1,800 

354 

South  Dakota 

64 

Nebraska 

3 

2,200 

867 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

**** 

1 

2 

1,300 

1 

600 

2 

2 

10 

95 

1 

Oklahoma! 

3  1 

13 

2 
10 

1,300 

57,400 

6,500  ,! 
3,500  ' 
5,600  , 
41,800 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

600 
6,400 

2 
10 

2 
12 

10 

62  1 

95 

Western  division 

4 

8.690 

389 

Colorado 

2 

1 
4 
6 

2 

1 
2 
5 

1 

800  ! 

2 

1 
2 
5 

2 

1 
3 
6 

13 

2 

13 

34 

80 

Utah 

1 

IS 

Oregon 

1 
2 

490  1 
7,400 

:    ^ 

1,400 
5,000 

80 

California 

214 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


1 
1 

Total 

number 

oforgani- 

■atioDS. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBEBS. 

PLACES  OF  WOBSmP. 

1 

Number 

oforganl- 

latloDS 

reporting. 

Total 

ninnber 

reported. 

Bex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting — 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of . 
church  edifices. 

Number 

oforgani- 

lations 

reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capad^ 
reported. 

TotAl  tnr  denonif  nftt<nn . 

198 

198 

16,340 

182 

6,827 

7,100 

136 

57 

140 

135 

27,204 

AtlftTittr. 

8 
16 
56 
22 

47 
10 
10 
30 

8 
16 
56 
22 

47 
10 
10 
30 

499 
1,156 
4,670 
2,507 

2,477 
602 
593 

3,666 

8 
16 
64 
12 

46 

8 

10 

20 

231 

699 

2,268 

622 

1,178 
221 
288 

1,430 

268 

657 

2,342 

708 

1,134 
261 
306 

1,596 

4 
13 
34 
21 

30 

7 

7 

20 

3 

3 

21 

1 

17 
2 
3 

7 

4 
13 
86 
21 

SO 
7 
8 

21 

4 

13 
83 
21 

30 
7 
7 

20 

740 

niinols 

2,608 

Iowa 

6,841 

Minimotft   . .    , 

4,320 

Nebraska. 

4,865 

North  Dakota 

1,226 

i^tHftc 

1,800 

Wisoonsin 

4,906 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


DISTRICT. 


Total  for  denomination 

Atlantic 

Diinois 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

North  DakoU 

Pacific 

Wisconsin 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


I! 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Number 
ofoigani- 

sations 
reporting. 


196  l! 


138 


Value 
reported. 


$418,450 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
.     PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 

of  01 


canons 
reporting. 


46 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


$43,425 


60 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$103,900 


8 
16 
55 
22 

47 
10 
10 
30 


6 
13 
33 
21 

31 
7 
7 

20 


28,500 
40,300 
88,150 
57,800 

59,900 
13,000 
47,400 
83,400 


4 

5 
9 
7 

4 
4 

3 
9 


9,400 
8,000 
6,060 
1,760 

3,000 
1,800 
7,800 
5,525 


2 
4 

19 
6 

11 
2 
3 

13 


2,700 

7,400 

32,200 

12,800 

12,300 
3,600 
6,400 

26,600 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  OROAMIZATIONS. 


Number 

ofOTgani- 

cations 

reporting. 


142 


6 
12 
38 
18 

32 
10 

7 
19 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


Number 
ofoffloers 

and 
teachers. 


153 


776 


6 
12 
42 
19 

33 

11 

9 

21 


36 

62 

176 

76 

160 
61 
47 

167 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


6,116 


234 

480 

1,468 

667 

1,067 
354 
294 

1,543 


SLOVAK  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  SYNOD  OF  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

The  Lutheran  Slovaks  from  northern  Hungary  on 
the  border  of  Moravia  were  among  the  later  immi- 
grants to  this  coimtry.  The  first  congregation  was 
gathered  in  Streator,  111.,  in  1885,  and  was  followed 
by  others  in  Freeland  and  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  all  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Cyril  Drope,  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ministerium. 

In  the  year  1890  a  more  extensive  immigration  of 
these  Lutheran  Slovaks  began,  and  settlements  were 
made  in  several  Western  states,  including  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  Montana.  The  Lutheran  Synod  of  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  and  Other  States  cared  for  them  for  the 
most  part  until  1894,  when  the  Rev.  Earol  Hauser,  a 
minister  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  who  had,  in  1888, 
begun  to  work  among  his  countrymen  and  to  preach  to 
them  in  their  native  tongue,  and  had  formed  a  Slovak 
church  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  united  with  three  other 
ministers  and  a  number  of  laymen  in  organizing  a 
society  at  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
doing  missionary  work  among  these  people.  Within  a 
few  years  the  number  of  ministers  had  increased  to  10, 
and   in   1901   they  organized,  at  Braddock,  Pa.,  the 


Slovak  Lutheran  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  and  Other 
States.  In  1906  this  name  was  changed  to  the  **  Slo- 
vak Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  America,"  and 
application  was  made  for  admission  to  the  Synodical 
Conference,  which  has  since  been  granted. 


DOCTRINE   AND   POLITY. 

In  doctrine  and  polity  the  Slovak  Church  is  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  Synodical  Conference,  hold- 
ing firmly  to  the  strict  confessionalism  of  that  body, 
and  maintaining  the  integral  independence  of  the  local 
church. 

WORK. 

The  synod  has  no  regular  agents  for  home  mission 
work,  expecting  the  pastors  to  supply  those  missions 
which  are  near  them.  There  is  no  foreign  mission 
work,  all  the  effort  of  the  churches  being  centered  upon 
their  Lutheran  countrymen  in  the  United  States.  The 
synod  has  no  college  of  its  own,  but  at  present  sends 
26  students  to  the  college  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Missouri  and  Other  States,  connected  with 
the  Synodical  Conference.  The  4  parochial  schools  of 
the  synod  have  175  pupils,  and  in  almost  every  con- 
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gregation  there  is  a  Saturday  school  in  which  the 
catechism  and  hymns  are  taught  in  the  Slovak  lan- 
guage. For  the  purpose  of  assisting  needy  members 
of  the  churches  and  of  reaching  others  in  the  Slovak 
communities,  a  number  of  aid  societies  have  been 
formed  and  imited  under  the  name  of  the  ^'Slovak 
Evangelical  Union  of  America."  Of  these,  there  are 
192  men's  societies  with  a  membership  of  about 
7,000  and  38  women's  societies  with  a  membership  of 
over  1,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  59  organizations,  located 


in  12  states;  the  largest  number,  28,  being  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
12,141;  of  these,  about  63  per  cent  are  males  and  37 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  31  church  edifices ;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  9,775;  church  property  valued 
at  $219,300,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $60,700;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  30 
organizations;  and  10  parsonages  valued  at  $33,100. 
There  are  12  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  13  offi- 
cers and  teachers  and  585  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  22,  including  7  who  have  charge  of  various 
independent  congregations. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination. 

North  Atlantic  division 

Coiinecticut 


New  York 

New  Jersey. . . 
Pennsylvania. 


South  Atlantic  division. 
West  Virginia 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana. . . 
Illinois.... 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri... 


Western  division. 
Washington. 


1 

Total    1 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

1 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex.                         i 

1 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

1 
Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number     ^pj.,.-- 
oforgani-  ^^^^ 

zations     SESSiJ 
reporting,  reported. 

59 

59 

37 

2 
3 
4 

28 

2 

12, 141 

8,18C 

825 

545 

©55 

6,161 

71 

59 

7,629 

4,512  ' 
3,157  i 

29 

30 

31 

28 

9.775 

'             37 

37 

5,029 

400 

340 

366 

3,923 

50 

22 

15 

23 

21 

6,850 

2 
3 
4 

28 

2  ' 

2 
3 

4 
28 

2 

425 

205 

289 

2,238  ! 

21 

1 

1 

3 

17 

1 

2 

1 

11 

2 

1 

1 

4 

17 

1 

1 

3 

16 

300 

350 

950 

5,250 

2 
19 

2 
19 

71 
3,854 

2 

19 

7 
1 
5 
1 
2 
3 

1 

50 
2,536 

21 
1.318 

2 

2 

12 

8                 7 

2.925 

7 
1 
5 
1 
2 
3 

1 

7 
1 
5 
1 
2 
3 

1 

1,081 

77 

1,777 

63 

538 

318 

30 

728 

55 

1,116 

61 

356 

220 

14 
14 

353 

22 

661 

2 

182 

96 

16 

16  1 

5 
1 

2                2 

975 

3 

2 
1 

3 

4  1               3 

1.600 

2 

2  j 2 360 

1 

1 

I 

30 

1 

1 

1                   

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

Total 
number 

oforgani- 1 !  Number 
zations.    I  oforgani- ,      Value 
zations  i  reported, 
reporting. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


I  Number 
oforgani- 

i   zations    ,  rpnortwl 
reporting,    reported 


Amount 
of  debt 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

West  Virginia 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Western  division 

Washington 


59 


37 


2 
3 
4 

28 


31 
23 


«219.300^ 
142,400 


19 


17 


2 

1 

3 

17 


7,800 

6.500 

13,500 

114,600 


1 

1 

1 

14 


$60,700 

34.700 

3,000 

1,500 

300 

29,900 


10 
6 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$33,100 


Number  t  Number 
oforgani-  of  Sunday 
j  zations  j  schools 
reporting.!  reported. 


12 


12 


21,800 


8 
1 


1 
1 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


13 
1 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


_585 
390 


40 


19 

7 
1 
5 

1 

o 

3 

1 
1 


2 
1 
3 


76,900    I 

22,100    I 

800 
48,500  A 


o 
1 

"i 


26,JK)0 
8,000 


2 


Jll.300 
2,300 


18,000 


9,000 


135 
215 


4 
1 


4 
1 


5.500 


4 
1 


195 
60 


95 
40 
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FINNISH  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  NATIONAL  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Finnish  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  or  Suomi  Synod,  in  1890, 
there  developed,  particularly  in  Calumet,  Mich.,  con- 
siderable opposition  to  the  new  organization,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  separate  local  church 
termed  the  Finnish  National  Chiurch.  As  other 
churches  joined  the  movement,  an  effort  was  made  to 
combine  them,  and  at  Ironwood,  Mich.,  in  October, 
1900,  the  Finnish  EvangeUcal  Lutheran  National 
Church  was  organized  and  later  incorporated. 

DOCTRINE    AND   POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  church  agrees  with  the  majority  of 
Lutheran  bodies,  accepting  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and 
Athanasian  creeds,  the  Unaltered  Augsbiu'g  Confes- 
sion, and  the  other  Lutheran  symboUc  books.  In  pol- 
ity the  local  churches  are  independent,  but  send  dele- 
gates to  the  annual  meeting,  which  acts  upon  the 
ordination  of  ministers,  the  acceptance  of  calls  to 
chiurches,  the  installation  of  pastors,  the  appointment 
of  missionaries,  and  any  other  work  that  belongs  to  the 
churches  as  a  body.  Its  powers  are  vested  in  a  board 
of  5  trustees  elected  at  each  annual  meeting  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  delegates.  This  board  of  trustees 
manages  the  general  affairs  of  the  chiurch,  and  presents 
a  report  on  the  treasury  and  on  the  general  church 
work.  The  president  of  the  annual  meeting  is  the 
executive  officer  of  the  chiurch.  He  ordains  ministers, 
installs  pastors,  appoints  missionaries,  and  in  general 
officially  represents  the  church  authority. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  conducted  through  the 
several  congregations  and  their  societies,  which  send 
out  preachers  to  such  communities  as  are  not  regularly 
supplied.  The  report  for  1906  shows  contributions  to 
the  amount  of  $2,500  for  this  department  of  church 
activities,  an  increase  of  $500  over  the  gifts  of  the  pre- 
vious year;  4  missionaries  employed;  and  40  churches 
aided. 


The  organization  has  no  foreign  mission  work 
directly  under  its  control,  but  in  1906  contributions 
amounting  to  $50  were  made  in  aid  of  evangelistic 
work  in  Finland  and  the  work  of  the  Finnish  Mission- 
ary Society  in  Japan. 

One  regular  educational  institution  is  connected 
with  the  denomination — the  Finnish  National  College 
and  Theological  Seminary,  in  Minnesota.  In  1906  it 
reported  4  teachers  and  27  students;  contributions 
amounting  to  $2,500;  and  property  valued  at  $3,000. 
Parochial  schools  to  the  number  of  30  are  held  in  the 
church  edifices  of  the  several  congregations  when  the 
public  schools  are  closed  diuing  the  summer  vacation. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  them  varies  from  2,500  to 
3,000,  and  the  amount  contributed  for  their  support  in 
1906  was  $2,500.  There  are  20  Young  People's  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  societies,  with  a  membership  of  about 
1,500,  and  during  the  year  these  contributed  $1,000 
to  the  various  enterprises  of  the  church. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  66  organizations,  located 
in  8  states.  Of  these,  all  but  6  are  in  the  North  Central 
division,  Minnesota  leading  with  27. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
10,111 ;  of  these,  about  53  per  cent  are  males  and  47 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  43  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  10,095 ;  church  property  valued  at  $95,150, 
against  which  thereappears  an  indebtedness  of  $12,500 ; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  23  organizations;  and 
2  parsonages  valued  at  $2,000.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  62  organizations,  number  69,  with  272 
officers  and  teachers  and  2,144  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  1 6,  and  there  are  also  2  evangeUsts. . 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OP  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

ntions. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  1 

MEMBEBS. 

PLACE8  OP  WORSHIP. 

8TATB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

• 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 

oforganl- 

zatfons 

reporting. 

Seating 
capecltv 
reported. 

Total  for  dennmlnation  ^         .       .  x  a . . . 

»«6 

66 

10,  111 

66 

5,815 

4,796 

43 

23 

43 

43 

10.095 

North  Atlantic  division 

3 

3 

622 

3 

275 

347 

2 

1 

2 

2 

500 

1 

Ifasiffiohuffettff  . 

3 
160 

3 

60 

622 
8,989 

3 
60 

275 
4,770 

347 
4,219 

2  1           1 

2 
38 

2 
38 

500 

North  Central  division 

38 

22 

9,045 

Ohio 

5 
15 
7 
»27 
2 
4 

3 

5 
15 

7 
27 

2 

4 

3 

957 
3,539 

614 
2,589 

260 
1,030 

500 

5 
15 

7 
27 

2 

4 

3 

533 
1,909 

305 
1,368 

115 

540 

270 

424 
1,630 

309 
1,221 

145 

490 

230 

5 
7 
3 
18 
2 
3 

3 

8" 

4 

9 

i' 

5 
7 
3 
18 
2 
3 

3 

5 

7 

3 

18 

1,340 

Michigan 

2,100 

Wiscon^n 

500 

Minne^otA 

4.055 

North  Dakota. 

2'             550 

South  Dakota 

3 
3 

500 

Western  division 

550 

W}oming ,, 

3 

3 

500 

3 

270 

230 

3 

3 

3  :              550 

1  Includes  1  independent  church. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


- 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALVE  OP  CHURCH 
PEOPERTT. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
1             PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 

1                   CHURCH  OROANIZATIONS. 

1 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
f  of  oiganl- 

zatlons 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
ofoflBcers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

i66 

43 

$95,150 

9 

112,500 

2 

12,000 

62              60  1          272 

2.144 

North  Atlantic  division 

3 

2 

16,000 

2 

5,150 

3 

3               16 

110 

Massachusetts .... 

3 
160 

2 
38 

16,000 
75,»50 

2 
7 

5,150 
7,350 

3  i              3  '             16 

110 

North  Central  division 

1 

1,500 

1 

56               63             231 

1,934 

Ohio 

5 
15 
7 
127 
2 
4 

3 

5 
7 
3 

18 
2 
3 

3 

13.500 

26,000 

1,600 

27,050 

2,800 

5,000 

3,200 

5                 5                55 

231 

Mlchigwi  ,  . 

3 

6,000 

1 

1,500 

15               19               62 

7  1              9             '20 

709 

Wisoohsf  n 

157 

Minnesota 

4 

1,350 

23                24  '             66 

2                 2               12 

'               4                 4                16 

642 

North  Dakota 

75 

South  Dakota 

••••••• 

120 

Western  division 

■ 
t 

1 

500 

^  1               .^                S.^i 

100 

Wyoming 

3 

3 

3,200 

1 

1 

1 

500 

1                3                  3                25 

100 

t 

1  Includes  1  independent  church. 


APOSTOLIC  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  (FINNISH). 


HISTORY. 


The  Finns,  who  first  settled  in  Cahimet,  Mich./ 
came  principally  from  the  northern  part  of  Norway, 
and  were  identified  with  the  state  church.  Among 
them,  however,  were  a  number  belonging  to  a  party 
founded  by  Provost  Lars  Levi  Lacstadius,  of  Pajala, 
Sweden.  Disagreements  which  arose  between  these 
and  the  other  Lutherans  at  last  became  so  acute 
that  some  of  the  followers  of  Lacstadius  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  sacrament.  Under  the  lead  of  Salo- 
mon Korteniemi,  these  excluded  members  formed  a 
congregation  of  their  own  in  December,  1872,  under  the 
name  of  the  ''Salomon  Korteniemi  Lutheran  Society." 


^  See  also  Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  National  Church,  page 
399. 


In  1879  this  name  was  changed  to  the  "Finnish  Apos- 
tolic Lutheran  Congregation.''  As  other  congrega- 
tions of  Finns  in  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Oregon  were  organized  on  the  same  basis,  they 
came  into  fellowship  with  this  body  under  the  name  of 
the  "Finnish  Apostolic  Lutheran  Church." 

The  churches  accept  in  general  the  creeds  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  emphasize  the 
necessity  of.  regeneration  and  the  practical  importance 
of  absolution  from  sin.  In  polity  they  are  absolutely 
congregational,  there  being  no  general  organization. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the 
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individual  church  organizations^  are  given  by  states  in 
the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  tbe 
denomination  has  68  organizations,  located  in  8  states. 
Of  these,  55  are  in  the  North  Central  division,  Minne- 
sota leading  with  26,  closely  followed  by  Michigan 
with  23. 

The  total  number  of  conmiunicants  reported  is 
8,170;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  66  organi- 
zations, about  49  per  cent  are  males  and  51  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  37  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 


church  edifices  of  7,725,  as  reported  by  31  organiza- 
tions; church  property  valued  at  $62,856,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,200;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  3  organizations;  and  1 
parsonage  valued  at  $2,000.  The  Sunday  schools,  as 
reported  by  22  organizations,  nimiber  27,  with  78  oflS- 
cers  and  teachers  and  1,038  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  78. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8T^n. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  dl vision. 

Massachosetts 

North  Central  division 

ICichlgan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

South  Dakota 

Western  division 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Total 

namber 

oforgani- 

lations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBBB8. 


Namber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


168 


68 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


8,170 


5 
»55 


5 
55 


118 


118 
7,448 


23 
3 

26 
13 

8 


23 
3 

26 
3 

8 


2,622 
235 

4,299 
292 

604 


Sex. 


66 


5 
53  I 


Male. 


3,782 

53 
3,453 


Female. 


PLACES  OP  WOBSmP. 


3,878 


65 


65 
3,485 


22  I 
3  ' 

25 
3 

8 


4 

2 
2 


4 

253 

2 

275 

2 

76 

4 

2 
2 


1,030 
110 

2,156 
157 

276 


1,092 
125 

2,133 
135 

328 


120  I 

125  ' 

31  ! 


133 

150 

45 


Namber  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capadtv 
reported. 

35 

8 

87 

31 

7,726 

2  1          1 

2 

«      1                             M. 

2              1 

2 

28 

26  [           1 

24 

6,975 

8 

iJ 

3 

7 

1 


1 

9 
1 

15 
3 

7 
1 

14 
2 

7 

2,766 
100 

3,960 
150 

760 

3l           1 

2   

2  ! 

3 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 

230 
960 
160 

>  Includes  1  independent  church. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
]             PROPERTY. 

i 

DEBT  O] 
PBOl 

H  CHURCH 
PEETY. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

1 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
^reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

'  Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number    Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools        and 
reported. .  teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

168 

35 

162,856 

1              3 

11,200 

1 

$2,000  i 

22 

27 

78 

1,068 

N<>rth  Atlantic  divWon 

5 

2 

300 

' 

^ 

Massachusetts , 

5 

155 

2 
26 

300 
56,056 

1 

t 

1 

North  Central  division 

8 

1,200 

1 

2,000 

15 

20 

66 

843 

Michigan 

23 
3 

26 
13 

8 

! 

14 
3 

32,300 

100 

20,856 

2,800 

6,600 

' 

700 

1 

2,000  j 

6 
1 
8 

6 

1 

13 

26 

2 

38 

347 

Wisooiisin . . . , ,  , .  .    .  .....  

60 

Minnesota 

2 

500 

1 

1 

446 

Routh  Dakota 

[.,.., 

Western  division 

' 

7 

7                12 

195 

Washington 

4 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 

2,700 

3,000 

800 

._. 1 ^ 

4 
1 
2 

4                 7 
1  1               2 

116 

Oreeon.". 

1 

40 

CaUfornla. 

.......... 

••••••>■■•■• 



2 

3 

40 

1  Includes  1  independent  church. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  BRETHREN  OF  AMERICA  (NORWEGIAN). 


HISTORY. 

This  organization  owes  its  origin  to  a  call  issued  by 
the  Lutheran  Free  Church  (Norwegian)  of  Milwaukee 
for  a  conference  of  the  independent  Norwegian  Luther- 
an churches  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  These 
churches  had  come  to  feel  that  an  organization  was 
desirable  for  more  effective  work,  but  were  unwilUng 
for  one  reason  or  another  to  enter  the  other  Norwegian 
Lutheran  bodies.  In  the  call  it  was  suggested  that  all 
churches  or  societies  so  disposed  should  send  represent- 
atives with  power  to  act ;  and  in  accordance  with  this 
suggestion,  eight  pastors  and  laymen,  representing  five 
diflFerent  churches  in  the  two  states,  met  at  Milwaukee, 
in  December,  1900,  and  organized  the  Church  of  the 
Lutheran  Brethren  of  America,  according  to  condi- 
tions previously  approved  by  the  churches  which  they 
represented.  The  strength  of  the  organization  was  af- 
terwards increased  by  the  admission  of  other  churches 
in  those  states  and  in  North  Dakota,  and  of  a  con- 
siderable nimiber  of  individuals  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  although  not  enrolled  in  the 
membership  of  any  local  church. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Church  of  the  Lutheran  Brethren  accepts  the 
Bible  in  its  entirety  as  the  Word  of  God  and  as  the 
only  true  and  reUable  standard  of  faith,  doctrine,  and 
conduct.  It  also  accepts  the  Lutheran  doctrine  as  set 
forth  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Luther's  Smaller 
Catechism  as  a  true  and  concise  presentation  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  Anything  contrary  to 
this  teaching  is  not  accepted  or  tolerated  in  any  of  the 
churches. 

POLirr. 

Church  organization  and  government  are  in  conform- 
ity with  the  simpUcity  of  the  apostoUc  pattern  as  set 
forth  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 
Hence  only  believers  are  admitted  as  members  and 
remain  such  only  as  long  as  their  life  and  conduct 
are  in  accordance  with  Christian  profession.  Church 
discipUne  is  rigidly  enforced. 

The  officers  of  the  local  church  are  elders  and 
deacons,  whose  duties  are  to  care  for  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  interests  of  the  church.  In  some  cases  one 
of  the  elders  is  ordained  as  officiating  minister  and  bears 
the  title;  in  others  the  minister  is  a  candidate  from  a 


divinity  school.  The  supreme  administrative  power 
rests  with  the  church  as  a  body,  not  with  the  officers, 
who  are  only  servants  or  agents  of  the  church. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  organization  is 
carried  on  by  a  board  of  7  members,  the  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  church 
being  ex  officio  members.  In  1906  this  board  em- 
ployed an  evangelist  and  a  missionary,  in  addition 
to  some  workers  who  engaged  in  evangelistic  effort  for 
short  periods.  These  cared  for  10  churches,  and  the 
contributions  to  the  home  missionary  treasury  for  the 
year  were  $308,  while  for  the  year  previous  they  were 
$408. 

The  church  carries  on  foreign  missionary  work  in 
China.  The  first  missionaries  were  sent  out  in  1902, 
and  located  at  Tsaoyang.  In  1906  there  were  reported 
1  station,  5  outstations,  7  missionaries,  2  native 
workers,  2  schools  with  40  pupils,  property  valued  at 
$2,200,  and  contributions  amounting  to  $1,330. 

The  church  has  one  Bible  school,  at  Wahpeton, 
N.  Dak.,  with  60  students,  and  5  parochial  schools, 
reporting  during  the  year  4  teachers  and  328  pupils. 
The  amount  contributed  in  1906  for  this  educational 
work  at  home  was  $2,784,  and  the  total  value  of  the 
educational  property  in  the  United  States  is  given  as 
$25,000. 

•  STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  foUow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  16  organizations,  7  of 
which  are  in  Minnesota,  5  in  North  Dakota,  3  in  Wis- 
consin, and  1  in  IlUnois. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  482 ; 
of  these,  about  55  per  cent  are  males  and  45  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  10  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
2,315;  church  property  valued  at  $16,400,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $3,575 ;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  3  organizations;  and  1  par- 
sonage valued  at  $1,100.  There  are  16  Sunday  schools 
reported,  with  62  officers  and  teachers  and  393  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  7. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  18J90. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS.  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

OOMMXTNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

■ 

Total 
number 
reported. 

482 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

ediiiceR 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

3 

Number 

of  organ  i- 

zatfons 

reporting. 

Seating 
capacl^ 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

1 
16 

16 

16 

263 

219 

.0 

10 

10 

2,315 

1 

North  Central  division 

16, 

16 

4H2 

16 

263                 219 

1             10 

1 

3 

10 

10 

2,315 

nihiobi 

1 
3 
7 
5 

1 
3 
7 
5 

10 
112 
139 
221 

I 
3 
7 
5 

6 

69 

66 

122 

4 

43 
73 
99 

1 

1 
1 

Wisconsin 

2 
5 
3 

1 
2 

2 
5 
3 

2 
5 
3 

340 

Minnesota 

1,175 

North  Dakota 

800 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Central  division 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota 


Total 
num))er 
of  organi- 
zations. 


\ALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


16 


16 


1 

3 

7 
5 


Number 

oforeani- 

zations 

reporting. 


10 


10 


2 
5 
3 


Value 
reported. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Amount    !  iJnSS^r 

rpnortAd  Mtions 

reported,     reporting. 


$16,400 


$3,575 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$1,100 


16,400  !' 


3,575  h 


1,100 


3,500 
8,300 
4,600 


1 
1 
2 


1,000 

2,100 

475 


1,100 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number    Number 
ofofflcers   dumber 

15 

16 

62 

393 

15 

16 

62  1             393 

1 

3 
6 
5 


1 

3 

3 

IR 

6 

20 

6 

^ 

25 
lOQ 
120 
14S 


EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  JEHOVAH  CONFERENCE. 


HISTORY. 

As  the  Lutheran  immigration  to  the  United  States 
increased,  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Europe  became 
interested  in  the  supply  of  ministers,  and  a  number 
of  organizations  were  formed  there  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  ministers  in  the  Lutheran  faith.  Among 
these  was  the  Lower  Hessian  Mission  Association, 
foimded  by  the  Rev.  I.  W.  G.  Vilmar,  metropolitan 
and  pastor  of  the  church  at  Melsungen,  Hesse-Cassel, 
Grermany.  In  December,  1870,  a  theological  seminary 
was  established  at  that  place,  which  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa.  In  1880 
the  board  of  the  seminary  withdrew  from  connection 
with  that  synod,  preferring  to  train  ministers  inde- 
pendently for  mission  work  in  the  United  States.  In 
November,  1886,  the  Rev.  W.  Hartwig,  an  elder  in  the 
old  so-called  '^Resistenf  Church,  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
came  to  America  and  began  mission  work  at  Green- 
field, Mich.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lower  Hessian 
Mission  Association.  Qther  missionaries  followed, 
and,  as  the  work  extended  and  it  became  necessary  to 
form  an  association,  the  ministers  identified  with  the 
movement  organized  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Jehovah 
Conference.  This  is  not  a  synod  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  term,  but  simply  an  association  of  ministers  for 
mutual  assistance  in  their  church  duties. 


The  general  doctrinal  position  of  the  ministers  and 
churches  of  the  conference  is  in  accord  with  that  of 
other  Evangelical  Lutheran  churches.  They  recognize 
the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  creeds  and  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession of  1530  as  authoritative.  In  polity  they  are 
entirely  independent  and  are  not  affiliated  with  any 
synod  in  the  United  States. 

The  conference  has  no  benevolent  institutions  and 
carries  on  no  mission  work  as  a  body,  but  each  minister 
is  expected  to  do  what  he  can  in  general  evangeUsm 
as  well  as  in  his  own  church  work. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  9  organizations,  of  which 
8  are  in  Michigan  and  1  in  Maryland. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  735 ; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  all  but  1  organiza- 
tion, about  48  per  cent  are  males  and  52  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  12  chiu'ch  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  1,450;  church  property  valued  at  $21,550, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $7,550; 
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and  6  parsonages  valued  at  $6,300.  There  are  10 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  21  officers  and  teachers 
and  350  scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  9. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 
South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

North  Central  division 

Michigan 


COllllUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


9 


Niunber 
oforgani- 


Total 
number 


736 


1 
1 
8 
8 


50 


1 

8 


50 
685 


8 


685 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Male. 


8 
1 
1 

7 
7 


345 


20 


20 
325 


325 


Female. 


370 


30 


30 
340 


340 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Numlaer  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church  I  Halls, 
edifices.       etc. 


8 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


12 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

oforeani- 

catlons 

reporting. 


1 

1 

1      'i 

1 

7 

11 

1 

7 

11 

1 

6 
6 


Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 


1,450 


1£0 


150 
1.300 


1,300 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 
South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

North  Central  division 

Michigan 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


9 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


8 


S21,550 


1 

1  1 

1,800 

1 

1 
7 

1,800 

8 

19,750 

!               8 

1 

7 

t 

19,750  * 

1 

( 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

I 
4            $7,560  , 

6 

SO, 300 

9 

10 

21  ,           350 

• 

1 

1                 3                 '0 

'i' 

^ 

40 

1 

( 

1 
8 

1                 3 

4 

7,550 
7,550  ' 

6 

6,300 

1 

9           18           no 

4 

G 

6,300  ^ 

8 

9 

18               310 

MENNONIT^  BODIES. 


GENERAL    STATEMENT. 


History. — The  origin  of  the  denominations  classed 
under  the  head  of  Mennonite  bodies  is  traced  by  them  to 
an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
As  various  changes  in  doctrine  and  church  organization 
came  about,  in  both  the  East  and  the  West,  a  number 
of  communities,  unwilling  to  accept  them  and  prefer- 
ring the  simplicity  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  remained 
more  or  less  distinct  through  the  middle  ages.  These 
communities  received  various  names  in  different  local- 
ities and  in  different  centiu'ies,  but  from  the  time  of 
the  first  general  coimcil  at  Nicea  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century  to  the  Conference  of  Dort,  Holland, 
in  1632,  they  represented  a  general  protest  against 
ecclesiastical  rule  and  a  rigid  liturgy,  and  an  appeal 
for  the  simpler  organization,  worship,  and  faith*  of  the 
apostolic  age. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  members  of 
these  scattered  communities  who  laid  particular  stress 
upon  the  doctrine  of  beUevers'  baptism,  as  opposed  to 
infant  baptism,  found  a  leader  in  the  person  of  Menno 


Simon,  a  former  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  was  bom 
in  Witmarsum,  Holland,  about  1496.  He  is  regarded 
by  the  Mennonites,  however,  not  so  much  as  the 
founder  of  the  church  as  a  prominent  factor  in  its 
organization.  The  name  ^* Mennonite'*  dates  from 
1550,  but  would  scarcely  be  recognized  in  Holland, 
where  the  usual  name  is  '^Doopsgezinde,'*  or  *'Doop- 
er,*'  the  Dutch  equivalent  for  the  English  *' Baptist." 
Similarly  in  parts  of  Gerfnany,  Switzerland,  and  Aus- 
tria, the  German  form  *'Taufgesinnte,''  or  "Taufer," 
was  used  to  indicate  Baptists,  although  this  name  was 
not  applied  to  all  Mennonites.  It  was  to  some  of  the 
Flemish  Mennonites,  who,  upon  the  invitation  of  King 
Henry  VIII,  settled  in  England  and  became  the  pio- 
neers of  the  great  weaving  industry  of  that  country, 
that  the  Baptists  of  England  were  largely  indebted  for 
their  organization  as  a  religious  body. 

The  hardships  wliich  these  people  suffered  on  ac- 
count of  the  almost  universal  religious  intolerance  in 
Europe  both  before  and  after  the  Reformation  caused 
them  to  look  toward  the  New  World,  and  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  first  representatives  crossed 
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the  Atlantic.  For  a  time  their  hoi>es  were  not  realized. 
The  new  colonies  were  not  liberal  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  tenn  and  had  small  patience  with  those  who  did 
not  agree  with  them  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice. 

When  William  Penn  acquired  Pennsylvania  from 
the  English  crown,  he  offered  homes  to  the  Mennonites, 
where  they  might  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  too  poor 
to  emigrate,  but  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England 
came  to  their  relief.  Forwarding  agencies  were  estab- 
lished in  several  Dutch  cities,  to  which  funds  gathered 
in  England  were  sent ;  and  thus  means  were  provided 
by  which  large  numbers  from  Holland,  Switzeriand, 
and  Germany  were  enabled  to  come  to  America.  Indi- 
vidual families  settled  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
as  early  as  1640,  but  the  first  Mennonite  colony  was 
formed  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1683.  As  their  num- 
bers increased  during  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Mennonites  spread  northward  from  Ger- 
mantown into  Lancaster,  Bucks,  Berks,  Montgomery, 
and  other  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and  from  these 
original  settlements  they  have  since  spread  to  western 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Canada,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
farther  west.  As  these  early  settlers  came  in  contact 
with  the  Indians,  they  often  found  that  their  non- 
resistant  principles  served  as  a  better  protection  than 
the  rifles  and  stockades  of  most  of  the  settlers,  and 
there  are  but  few  records  of  injury  of  any  kind 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Indian  tribes. 

Since  their  settlement  in  this  country  a  number  of 
minor  divisions  have  taken  place  among  the  Mennon- 
ites, occasioned  by  divergent  views  on  some  ques- 
tions, but  of  late  years  the  feeling  has  developed 
among  nearly  all  branches  that  closer  union  and  coop- 
eration along  certain  common  lines  of  gospel  work 
would  be  desirable. 

Doctrine. — At  a  general  conference  of  the  Mennonites 
in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  held  at  Dort,  Hol- 
land, in  1632,  a  compilation  of  previous  confessions  of 
faith  was  made  and  called  ^^  A  Declaration  of  the  Chief 
Articles  of  our  Common  Christian  Faith."  This  con- 
fession, containing  eighteen  articles,  is  accepted  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Mennonite  churches  to-day. 

A  brief  summary  of  these  articles  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

God  the  Creator  of  all  things;  the  fall  of  man,  through  his  dis- 
obedience; hifl  restoration  through  the  promise  of  the  coming  of 
Christ;  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  redemption  has  been 
purchased  by  His  death  on  the  cross  for  all  mankind,  from  the 
time  of  Adam  to  the  end  of  the  world,  who  shall  have  believed  on 
and  obeyed  Christ. 

The  law  of  Christ  is  contained  in  the  Gospel,  by  obedience  to 
which  alone  humanity  is  saved.  Repentance  and  conversion,  or 
complete  change  of  life,  without  which  no  outward  obedience  to 
gospel  requirements  will  avail  to  please  God,  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. All  who  have  repented  of  their  sins  and  believed  on  Christ  as 
the  Saviour,  and  in  heart  and  life  accept  His  commandments,  are 
bom  again.    As  such  they  obey  the  command  to  be  baptized  with 


water  as  a  public  testimony  of  their  faith,  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  incorporated  into  the  communion  of 
the  saints  on  earth.  By  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  the  mem- 
bers express  a  common  union  with  one  another  and  a  fellowship  of 
love  for  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  washing  of  the  saints*  feet  is 
an  ordinance  instituted,  and  its  perpetual  observance  commanded, 
by  (Christ.  The  state  of  matrimony  is  honorable  between  those 
spiritually  kindred,  and  such  alone  can  marry  "in  the  Ix)rd." 

The  civil  government  is  a  part  of  God's  ministry,  and  members  are 
not  permitted  to  despise,  blaspheme,  or  resist  the  government,  but 
must  be  subject  to  it  in  all  things  and  obedient  to  all  its  commands 
that  do  not  militate  against  the  will  and  law  of  God,  and  should  pray 
earnestly  for  the  government  and  its  welfare,  and  in  behalf  of  their 
country,  ^'hrist  has  forbidden  his  followers  the  use  of  carnal  force 
in  resisting  evil  and  the  seeking  of  revenge  for  evil  treatment.  Love 
for  enemies  can  not  be  shown  by  acts  of  hatred  and  revenge,  but  by 
deeds  of  love  and  good  will.  The  use  of  all  oaths  is  forbidden,  as 
contrary  to  God's  will,  though  simple  affirmation  is  allowed. 

Those  who  willfully  sin  against  God  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  church,  but  are  to  be  kindly  exhorted  to 
amend  their  ways,  the  object  of  expulsion  being  the  amendment, 
not  the  destruction,  of  the  offender,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church.  Those  who,  on  account  of  their  obstinacy,  are  finally 
reproved  and  expelled  from  the  church,  because  separated  from 
God,  must  also  b.e  shunned  socially,  **that  the  openly  obstinate  and 
reprobate  one  may  not  defile  others  in  the  church,"  though  in  case 
of  need  they  are  to  be  kindly  cared  for,  and  admonished  as  those  in 
need  of  spiritual  help. 

At  the  end  of  earth  and  earthly  existence,  all  those  who  have  lived 
and  shall  then  be  living  are  to  be  changed  in  a  moment  at  the  sound 
of  the  last  trump,  and  are  to  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  where  the  good  shall  be  separated  from  the  evil;  the  good  to 
enter  into  the  heavenly  joys  prepared  for  them,  the  evil  to  depart 
forever  from  God's  presence  and  mercy  into  the  place  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  servants. 

To  the  conviction  that  some  of  the  requirements  of 
civil  law  are  contrary  to  the  will  and  law  of.  God  is 
largely  due  the  fact  that  the  Mennonites  have  suffered 
so  severely  in  past  centuries,  and  have  often  been 
charged  with  being  ''clannish." 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  observed  twice  a  year  in  nearly 
all  the  congregations,  and  the  great  majority  of  them 
also  observe  the  ordinance  of  washing  the  saints'  feet 
in  connection  with  and  immediately  after  the  Lord's 
Supper.  In  nearly  all  the  Mennonite  bodies,  baptism 
is  by  pourixjg. 

Polity. — ^With  two  exceptions  the  form  of  church 
government  in  the  different  bodies  of  the  Mennonites 
is  the  same.  The  local  church  is  autonomous,  decid- 
ing all  matters  affecting  itself.  District  or  state  con- 
ferences are  established,  in  most  cases,  to  which 
appeals  may  be  made;  otherwise  the  authority  of  the 
congregation  or  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
congregation  is  final*  All  decisions  of  state  or  district 
conferences  are  presented  to  the  individual  congrega- 
tions for  ratification.  The  divinely  appointed  oflBces 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  held  to  be  those  of  bishop 
(sometimes  called  elder  and  sometimes  presbyter), 
minister  (pastor  or  evangelist),  and  almoner  (deacon). 
Besides  these  there  are  teachers,  male  and  female,  as 
coworkers  in  the  administration  of  the  work. 
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The  Mennonite  bodies  are  14  in  number,  as  follows: 

Mennonite  Church. 

Bruederhoef  Mennonite  Church. 

Amish  Mennonite  Church. 

Old  Amish  Mennonite  Church. 

Reformed  Mennonite  Church. 

General  Conference  of  Mennonites  of  North  America. 

Church  of  God  in  Christ  (Mennonite). 

Old  (Wisler)  Mennonite  Church. 

Defenceless  Mennonites. 

Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ. 

Bundee  Conferenz  der  Mennoniten  Brueder-Gemeinde: 

Krimmer  Brueder-Gemeinde. 

Schellenberger  Brueder-Gemeinde. 
Central  Illinois  Conference  of  Mennonites. 
Nebraska  and  Minnesota  Conference  of  Mennonites. 

SUMMARY    OF   STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each  denom- 


ination, is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow.  The 
Mennonite  bodies,  taken  together,  have  604  organiza- 
tions. The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
54,798;  of  these,  about.  46  per  cent  are  males  and 
54  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  509  church  edi- 
fices; a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of  171,381, 
as  reported  by  497  organizations;  church  property 
valued  at  $1,237,134,  against  which  there  appears  an 
indebtedness  of  $9,082;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship 
by  87  organizations;  and  39  parsonages  valued  at 
$55,500.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  411 
organizations,  number  439,  with  5,041  ofiScers  and 
teachers  and  44,922  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  different 
bodies  is  given  as  1,006. 

The  largest  of  these  bodies,  in  both  number  of 
organizations  and  communicants,  is  the  Mennonite 
Church,  and  the  next  in  size  is  the  General  Confeience 
of  Mennonites  of  North  America. 


ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


ICezmonite  bodies 

Mennonite  Church 

Bruederhoef  Mennonite  Church 

Amish  Mennonite  Church 

Old  Amish  Mennonite  Church 

Reformed  Mennonite  Church 

General  Conference  of  Mennonites  of  North 

America 

Church  of  God  in  Christ  (Mennonite) 

Old  (Wisler)  Mennonite  Church 

Defenceless  Mennonites 

Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ 

Bundes  Conferenz  der  Mennoniten  Brueder- 
G^emeinde: 

Krimmer  Brueder-Gemeinde 

Schellenberger  Brueder-Gemeinde 

Central  Illinois  Conference  of  Mennonites 

Nebraska  and  Minnesota  Conference  of  Men- 
nonites  


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


604 


220 

8 

57 

46 

34 


90 
18 
9 
14 
68 


6 
13 
13 

8 


COMinmiCANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


604 


220 

8 

67 

46 

34 


90 
18 
9 
14 
68 


6 
13 
13 

8 


Total 

number 

reported. 

Number 

of  organi- 
zations 

reporting. 

54,798 

604 

18,674 

220 

275 

8 

7,640 

57 

5.043 

46 

2.079 

34 

11,661 

90 

562 

18 

655 

9 

967 

14 

2,801 

68 

708 

6 

1,825 

13 

1,363 

13 

545 

8 

Sex. 


Male. 


25,053 


8,404 

129 

3,629 

2,370 

877 


5,534 
261 
307 
435 

1,070 


307 
830 
650 

250 


Female. 


29,745 


10,270 

146 

4,011 

2,673 

1,202 


6,127 
301 
348 
5C2 

1,731 


401 
995 
713 

295 


Total 
number 
of  min- 
isters. 


346 

9 

131 

141 

34 


143 
17 
18 
26 
70 


17 
19 
18 

17 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church     Halls, 
edifices.  I    etc 


1,006  \\ 


498 


202 
8 

52 
4 

29 


84 
2 
9 

13 

58 


6 
13 
12 


87 


13 


5 

41 

5 


5 
5 


1 
9 


1 
3 


Number 

ofchurch 

edifices 

reported. 


509 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capadtT 
reported. 


497 


171,381 


207 
8 

52 
4 

29 


89 
2 
10 
13 
58 


6 
13 
12 


6 


202 
8 

52 
4 

29 


84 

2 

9 

13 

57 


6 
13 
12 

6 


77,451 
650 

17,487 
1,025 
7,466 


33,800 

350 

2,440 

3,095 

16,248 


3,175 
3,560 
3,075 

1,670 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1 

VALUK  OF  CHUBCH 
PROPKBTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PROPBBTT. 

PABSONAOKS. 

SITNDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTBD  BT 
CHURCH  OBOANIZATION8. 

DBNOMINATION. 

1 

1  Number 
oforxani- 
1  cations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount   t 
of  debt 
reported.   , 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 
parsonages 
reported.   ' 

$56,500 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1 

Number    Number    xr.i».tw-. 
ofSundaylofoffloeis   ^^'^ 

schools  1     and       a^u^L^ 
reported,  teachers.   M^o*a«- 

'                I 

Mmnoff Ite  bodW-  -  .  - 

604 

407 

$1,237,134 

31 

tO.OS2  i 

39 

411 

439 

1 
5,041  \        44,922 

M^mnonitA  rhmiph ...  

220   1           202 

8                  8 

67  !              52 

46                  4 

34    >             20 

500,112 

9,100 

•122,275 

6,700 

52,650 

303,400 

1,600 

17,950 

16,800 

140,747 

17,900 
13,000 
25,900 

9,000 

6 

1.215 

5 

6,700  1 

156 

170 

1,967          15,796 

Brw*derboef  M<^nonf  te  Church 

ii 

7 

1,321 

64 

67 
6 

798 
66 

6,367 
493 

01<1  Amish  M^nnonitp  Church 

6 

RefonrifK]  llpononltf^ Church  ^. . .  . 

Oeneral  Conlerenoe  of  Mennonltes  of  North 
America 

90 
18 
9 
14 
68 

6 
13 
13 

8  i 

84 

2 

9 

13 

57 

6 
13 
12 

6 

9 

5,690 

' 

1 
19,060 

84 

89 

1,148 

12,472 

Qiurcb  of  Qod  in  Christ  (Mennonite) 

Old  ( Wisler)  Mennonite  Cburoh 

* 

....           ' 

T)f«£ptiof4Afn  Mpnnonitnr 

1 

23 

1 

1 

566     '        is 

13 
60 

7 

15 
12 

10 

142 
678 

1,102 

lfenn<»ite  Brethren  in  Christ 

8 
1 

756 
100 

28,850  1 
1 
400 

59 

6 
13 
12 

8 

3.720 

Sondes  Conferens  der  Mennoniten  Brueder- 
Oemeinde: 

ITrfTTimAr  BnWKlf*^f*metndfl 

1 
61                680 

8ch<*llmb4Mvwr  Broeder-OAmetnde .... 

120 
116 

45 

2,550 

CmtnU  Illinois  conWfqv^  of  M«vinonit<4 

'958 

Nebraska  and  Minnesota  ConferRnce  of  Men- 
nooitw. ..X 

^. ......... 

782 

1 

MENNONITE  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


The  Mennonite  Church,  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
different  Mennonite  bodies,  represents  the  general 
trend  of  them  all  and  is  most  closely  identified  with 
the  history  already  given.  In  the  controversy  which 
resulted  in  the  separation  of  the  Amish  Mennonite 
Church,  it  stood  for  the  more  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  has  ever  since  included 
what  may  be  called  the  conservatively  progressive 
element  of  the  Mennonite  communities.  It  furnished 
the  first  Mennonite  colony  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  and 
was  the  most  important  factor  in  the  westward  exten- 
sion of  the  different  communities  mentioned  in  the 
general  statement.^ 

DOCTRINE    AND   POLITY. 

The  general  Confession  of  Faith  adopted  at  Dort, 
Holland,  in  1632,  is  accepted  in  full.  In  polity,  so  far 
as  the  local  church  and  district  and  state  conferences 
are  concerned,  the  church  is  in  accord  with  other 
Mennonite  bodies. 

The  general  conference,'  organized  in  1896,  meets 
every  two  years,  but  is  regarded  as  merely  an  advisory 
body.  Delegates  are  chosen  from  among  the  ministers 
and  deacons  of  the  various  state  conferences  and  they, 
together  with  the  bishops,  who  are  members  of  the 
conferences  by  virtue  of  their  oflSce,  decide  all  questions 
by  majority  vote.  All  their  ministers  and  deacons 
have  the  privilege  of  debate  but  have  no  vote.  This 
general  conference  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  practical 

^  See  Mennonite  bodies,  page  405. 

^  Not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  General  Conference  of  Mennoni^  of 
North  America,  aee  page  416. 


union  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  Amish  Men- 
nonite Church.  The  Amish  body  sends  delegates  to  it 
upon  the  same  basis  as  does  the  Mennonite  Church,  and 
both  bodies  share  equally  in  its  work.  The  oflBcers  of 
the  general  conference  are  chosen  from  both  bodies. 

WORK. 

In  all  departments  of  church  activity — missionary, 
educational,  and  philanthropic — the  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  Amish  Mennonite  Church  work  together. 
There  is  a  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
one  member  of  which  is  elected  from  each  of  the  Men- 
nonite and  Amish  Mennonite  conference  districts. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  divided  into  evan- 
gelistic and  city  mission  departments.  The  evangel- 
istic department  supplies  needy  congregations  with 
ministers,  and  provides  congregations  with  evangelists 
to  hold  revival  meetings.  The  city  mission  depart- 
ment conducts  3  missions  in  Chicago,  111.,  2  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans.,  and  1  each  in  6  other  cities,  and 
also  sewing  schools,  medical  dispensaries,  and  other 
charities  at  various  places.  The  Welsh  Moimtain  In- 
dustrial Mission  for  colored  people  in  the  moimtainous 
sections  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  charge  of  a  Mennonite 
Sunday  School  Mission  of  Lancaster  county.  The 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the  general  home 
missionary  work  in  1906  amounted  to  $35,707. 

The  first  foreign  mission  station  was  opened  in  1902 
at  Dhamtari,  India.  Two  other  stations  have  since 
been  established,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  land 
has  been  acquired  for  an  industrial  department.  The 
report  for  1906  shows  13  missionaries,  with  the  same 
number  of  native  helpers;  4  places  of  worship;  a  mem- 
bership of  782;  3  schools  with  6  teachers  and  a  number 
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of  assistants  and  285  pupils;  2  orphanages  with  a 
capacity  of  550  inmates;  property  valued  at  $62,000; 
and  contributions  amounting  to  $31,688.  A  leper 
asylum,  partly  supported  by  the  society  in  Scotland^ 
is  in  charge  of  the  mission  workers. 

The  Mennonite  and  Amish  Mennonite  chtirches  have 
jointly  but  one  educational  institution  in  the  United 
States,  located  at  Goshen,  In4.,  with  an  enrollment 
which  has  increased  from  109  in  1896  to  225  in  1906. 
Of  these  students,  64  took  an  academic  course,  47  a 
normal  course,  32  a  business  course,  and  the  remainder 
Bible  or  music  courses.  The  value  of  the  school 
property  has  increased  from  $9,000  in  1896  to  $61,000 
in  1906. 

Philanthropic  institutions  under  the  care  of  the  two 
bodies  include  an  orphanage,  a  home  for  the  friend- 
less, and  2  homes  for  the  aged,  with  a  combined  capac- 
ity of  188  and  property  valued  at  $126,800.  The  con- 
tributions during  the  year  1906  were  $22,483. 

An  \mincorporated  organization  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  aid  to  any  of  its  members 
who  suffer  loss  of  property  by  fire,  lightning,  or  storm, 
to  membership  in  which  any  member  of  any  branch  of 
the  Mennonite  bodies  is  eligible.  The  property  of  the 
members  is  entered  at  three-fourths  of  its  actual  value, 
and  pro  rata  assessments  are  made  annually  to  cover 
all  losses  of  the  preceding  period.  Another  organiza- 
tion similar  in  nature  and  purpose  but  limited  in 
membership  to  the  members  of  the  Mennonite  and  Old 
(Wisler)  Mennonite  churches  is  maintained   in  Lan- 


caster and  neighboring  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
total  amount  of  property  entered  upon  the  books  of 
these  organizations  is  upward  of  $12,000,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  220  organizations,  located  in  21  states,  con- 
tained, with  the  exception  of  4  independent,  in  12 
conferences.  The  state  having  the  largest  number  of 
organizations  is  Pennsylvania  with  90. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
18,674;  of  these,  about  45  per  cent  are  males  and  55  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  207  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacitj^  for 
church  edifices  of  77,451;  church  property  valued  at 
$500,112,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $1,215;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  13  organi- 
zations; and  5  parsonages  valued  at  $6,700.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  156  organizations, 
number  170,  with  1,967  oflBicers  and  teachers  and 
15,798  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  given  as  346. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  26  organizations,  but  an  increase 
of  1,596  communicants  and  $183,067  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBBBS. 

1 

• 
PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

Number 

ofoiganl- 

satlons 

reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

• 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Fmnale. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

220 

220 

18.674 

220 

8,404 

10,270 

202 

13 

207 

202 

77,451 

North  Atlantic  division 

90  1 

90 

10,493 
10,493 

1,987 

90 

4.735. 

5,758 

90 
90^ 

93 

90 

41,666 

Pwififyl^anlA,  -,-..,_.,._ 

90 
50 

90 
50 

90 
50 

4,735 
852 

5,758 
1.135 



03 
39 

90 
39 

41,666 

South  Atlantic  division 

1 

39 

9 

11,780 

M^  wry  land. . .  r ,  t - 

16 
23 
11 

69 

16 
23 
11 

60 

689 
967 
331 

5,680 

16 
23 
11 

60 

293 
432 
127 

2,562 

306 
535 
204 

3.127 

13 

20 

6 

63 

2 
2 
5 

4 

13 

20 

6 

64 

13 

20 

6 

63 

5,200 

Vir^la... 

5,180 

WestVlndnla 

1,400 

North  Central  division 

21,615 

Ohio 

20l 
14  1 

8  i 

6 

1 

1 
7 
1 
1 
1 

d  1 

5 

!        1 

3 

1 

6 

r 

3 
2 

t 

20 
14 
8 
6 
1 
1 
7 

} 

1 
9 

5 

2,365 
1,138 

772 

313 
24 
25 

317 
34 
75 
89 

537 

187 

20 
14 

8 
6 

1 
1 

7 

1 
1 
1 
9 

5 

1,045 

504 

347 

144 

13 

12 

145 

19 

40 

40 

253 

98 

1,320 

634 

425 

160 

11 

13 

172 

15 

35 

49 

284 

89 

20   

13             1 
8 ; 

21 
13 
8 
3 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
8 

5 

20 
13 
8 
3 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
8 

5 

9.090 

Indiana r  -  - 

4.700 

Illinois 

2.220 

Michigan 

3 

2 

950 

Minnevotft ,--,,.., , 

1 :. 

1    

100 

Iowa 

200 

Missouri 

6 
1 

1 

1,800 

North  Dakota 

130 

South  Dakota 

i  r::::::: 

8   

100 

Nebraska ,,-.,,-.,.- 

400 

Kanswf .....   , - -  - 

1,925 

South  Central  division 

5 

' - 

770 

Tennessee 

Oklahoma  * 

1 
3 
1 

6 

44 

122 

21 

318 

1 
3 

1 

6 

21 
65 
12 

157 

23 

57 

9 

161 

31  1 
84  . 
46 

1 
3 

1 
8 

1 

6 

1 
3 
1 

5 

300 
350 

Texas 

Western  division 

1    

5    

120 
1,620 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Oregon 

1 
3 
2 

56 

169 

93 

1 
3 
2 

25 
85 
47 

1 
3 
1 

1 

4 
1 

1 
3 
1 

300 

1,020 

300 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana. r 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Tennessee 

Oklahoma  i 

Texas , 

Western  division 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Oregon 


Total 
number  i 
of  organi- 
zations. 

VALUE  OF  CHUBCH 
PEOPERTY. 

1 
DEBT  ON  CHURCH 

PROPERTY. 

PARJtONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

'  Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

1 

Number 
1  of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

1 

Value  of   ' 
parsonages  i 
reported. 

1 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

Number 

ofSimday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

1 
220  ! 

202 

$500,112  i               6 

$1,215 

5 

1 
$6,700   1           156 

170 

1,967 

15,798 

90 

90 

294,050 

1             ^ 

200 

3 

4,000 

i            63 

64 

861 

6,651 

i             90 
1 
50 

90 
89 

294,050 
43,837 

2 

200 

3 

4,000 

63 
23 

64 
23 

861 
194 

6,651 
1,306 

1              16  i 

13 

20 

6 

63 

22,800 
18,187 

9 

12 

2 

59 

9 
12 
•2 

67 

94 

95 

5 

757 

591 

23 

665 

11 
69 

2,850 
146,125 

1 

50 

1 

190 

2 

2,700 

'6,863 

20 
14 
8 
6 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
9 

5 

20 
13 

8 
3 
1 
1 

6 
1 

1 
1 
8 

h 

70,325 

1 
1 

1,200 
1,500 

16 
11 
8 
5 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
7 

5 

19 
11 
11 
5 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
7 

5 

248 

136 

129 

49 

8 

9 

71 

7 

2 

15 

83 

44 

2,769 

1,446 

935 

24,300 
24,300 

1 

2,800  ' 
1,000 
1,200 
5,900 

' 

• 

321 

1 

40 

1 

40 

1 

190 

496 

1,000 

2,000 

2,400 

10,900 

3,250 

• 

' 

64 

35 

I 

130 

595 

1  ■ 

286 

1 
3 
1 

6 

1 
3 
1 

6 

1,200 

1,150 

900 

12,850 

1 

1 
3 
1 

6 

1 
3 

1 

11 

11 

25 

8 

111 

60 

1 

193 

1      

83 

3 

825 

692 

1 
3 
2 

1 
3 
1 

2,000 

10,050 

800 

! 

1 
3 
2 

2 
5 
4 

15 
59 
37 

132 

1              3 

825 

345 

215 

: 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONFKRENCI. 


Total  for  denominatlA 

Canada 

Franconia 

Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington 

County,  Maryland 

Illinois 

Indiani^-Michlgan 

Kansas-Nebraska 

Lancaster 

Missouri-Iowa 

Ohio 

Pacific  Coast 

Southwestern  Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Independent  congregations 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


220 


1 
21 

12 

8 

18 

16 
58 
11 
19 

3 
15 
34 

4 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  ME)fBERS. 


Number 
of  01 


zauons 
reporting. 


220 


1 
21 

12 

8 

18 

16 
58 
11 
19 

3 
15 
34 

4 


Total 
number 
repented. 


18,674 


64 
3,655 

834 

772 

1,374 

946 
5,814 

413 
1,678 

149 

879 

1,298 

798 


Number 

oforgani- 

aatfons 

reporting. 


220 


1 
21 

12 
8 

18 

16 
58 
11 
19 

3 
15 
34 

4 


Sex. 


Aftttlv* 


8,404 


33 
1,753 

342 
347 
609 

460 

2,514 

196 

742 

72 
419 
559 
358 


Female. 


10,270 


31 
1,902 

492 
425 
765 

486 

3,300 

217 

936 

77 
460 
739 
440 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


IVumberof 

organizations 

rep<Hliiig— 

Church 

Halls, 

edifices. 

etc 

202 

13 

1 

21 

12 

8 

15 

3 

15 

58 

10 

1 

19 

2 

12 

2 

26 

7 

3 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


207 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


202 


1 
22 

12 

8 

15 

16 
60 
10 
20 

2 
12 
26 

3 


1 
21 

12 

8 

15 

15 
58 
10 
19 

2 
12 
26 

3 


Seating 
capacity 
reportea. 


77,451 


150 
8,476 

4,400 
2,220 
5,500 

3,465 

28,780 

2,530 

7,960 

600 
5,210 
6,580 
1,590 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

xations. 

VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHXmCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

i 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
'                   CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

CONFERBNCB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reix>rted. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

1  Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denoraiTiation . . 

220 

202 

•500,112 

6 

$1,215 

5 

$^700 

156 

170 

1,967 

15,798 

Canada 

1 
21 

12 

8 

18 

16 
58 
11 
19 

3 
15 
34 

4 

1 
21 

12 

8 

15 

15 
58 
10 
19 

2 
12 
26 

3 

400 
68,000 

20,600 
24,300 
26,700 

26,700 

208,960 

9,400 

45,650 

2,800 
19,300 
21,037 
26,276 

1 
13 

6 

8 

15 

15 
40 
10 
16 

3 
13 
14 

2 

1 
13 

6 
11 
15 

17 
41 
12 
19 

6 
13 
14 

2 

9 
190 

63 
129 
176 

183 

564 

95 

218 

52 
138 
100 

50 

70 

Franconia 

2 

200 

2 

3,000 

1,886 
341 

Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washing- 
ton County,  Maryland 

Illinois 

935 

TT^df<inA-MfcMf?an 

1 

1,500 

1,607 

1,234 

3,883 

632 

Kftn-fa^^^Nebraska 

3 

825 

T  Ancftster 

Mifflourl-Iowa 

1 

190 

Ohio 

1,989 
347 

Faciflc  Coast 

■ 

Southwestern  Pennsylvania , 

1 

1,000 

1.133 

Virginia .' 

715 

Independent  oongr^ations 

1 

1,200 

937 

BRUEDERHOEF  MENNONITE  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


Jacob  Huter,  an  Anabaptist  minister  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  advocated  the  communistic  concep- 
tion of  the  ownership  of  property,  and  his  followers, 
with  other  Anabaptists  of  widely  varying  creeds  and 
practices,  were  bitterly  persecuted.  He  himself, 
after  being  driven  from  place  to  place,  was  finally 
apprehended  and  burned  at  the  stake  at  Innsbruck, 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  1536,  during  what  was  probably  the 
fiercest  persecution  suffered  by  any  of  the  Anabaptist 
bodies  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Despite  the  perse- 
<jution,  however,  the  community,  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Hutterische  Brueder,  also  the  Hutterite 
Society,  flourished,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  had  24  branches  in  Moravia. 
Although  Joseph  II  had  granted  the  members  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  religious  liberty,  they  were  at  length 
driven  from  Austria  and  found  a  home  successively 
in  Hungary,  Roumania,  and  Russia.  In  Russia  many 
of  them  gave  up  the  communistic  idea  and  united  with 
other  Mennonite  congregations.  When  their  religious 
liberty  was  circumscribed  by  the  imperial  ukases  of 
1863  to  1865,  they,  with  many  other  Russian  Men- 
nonites,  came  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Bon- 
honmie  county,  S.  Dak.,  in  1874,  where  they  have 
prospered,  and  whence  they  have  spread  into  adjoin- 
ing coimties.  They  still  consider  themselves  Ger- 
mans and  use  the  German  language  exclusively  in 
their  religious  services  and  in  their  homes. 

In  doctrine  the  church  is  practically  in  accord  with 
other  Mennonite  bodies,  except  in  so  far  as  it  adheres 
to  the  commimistic  idea.  The  general  polity  also  is 
in  accord  with  that  of  the  other  bodies. 


WORK. 


Special  attention  is  paid  to  education,  and  each 
community  has  a  school.  At  the  age  of  3  years  the 
children  enter  a  primary  school,  where  the  instruction 
is  of  a  religious  nature.  At  the  age  of  6  years  they 
are  advanced  to  a  higher  grade,  where  the  common 
branches  are  taught,  in  connection  with  Bible  history 
and  the  articles  of  faith  as  embodied  in  the  catechism. 
As  a  result  of  this  system,  there  is  no  illiteracy  in  any 
of  their  commimities,  and  a  few  of  their  young  people 
are  seeking  college  education. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denommation  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table,  the 
denomination  has  8  organizations,  all  of  which  are 
in  South  Dakota. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
275;  of  these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  8  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  650 ;  and  church  property  valued  at  $9,100, 
against  which  there  appears  no  indebtedness.  No 
Sunday  schools  are  reported. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  given  as  9. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  3  organizations  and  $4,600  in 
the  value  of  church  property,  but  a  decrease  of  77 
in  the  number  of  communicants. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  BY 

STATES:  1906. 


t 

1 

1                coMinJNiCAirrs  or  mkmbbks. 

PLACES  OP  WOBSHIP. 

VALUB  OP  CHXJBCH 
PBOPBRTT. 

8TATK. 

Total 

number 

oforgani- 

latlons. 

1 

'  Number 
joforgani- 
*  lations 
ireporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

8 

Value 
reported. 

Number 

oforgani- 

sati<nis 

reporting. 

Male. 

] 
Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

8 

Halls, 
etc. 

ofchurch 

J^^    Number     fl^H«« 
reported,     j^^.  ,S!SSte 

1  satfons    fSS& 
reporting.,  "P**'*®^- 

1                ' 

Total  for  denomination . . 

8 

>              8 

1 

275 

8 

129 

i«j 

8                8             660 

19,100 

North  Central  division 

8 

8 

276  {              8 

129 

146 

8 

8                8             660 

1 

8 

9,100 

South  Dakota 

8 

8 

275                 8              120 

146    1               8 

8  !              8  '           660 

1                  t 

8  i            0  inn 

f 

1 
1 

AMISH  MENNONITE  CHURCH. 


HI8TOEY. 


This  branch  of  the  Mennonite  bodies  became  a 
separate  organization  in  the  closing  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Jacob  Ammon,  or  Amen,  from  whose 
name  the  term  *'Amish"  was  derived,  was  a  native 
of  Amenthal,  Switzerland;  but,  probably  to  escape 
persecution,  he  settled  in  Alsace  in  1659.  There  was 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Mennonites 
of  the  time,  during  the  interval  of  rest  from  persecu- 
tion, to  become  lax  in  their  reUgious  Ufe  and  discipline. 
Ammon  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  those  who 
held  to  the  strict  letter  of  Menno  Simon^s  teachings 
and  the  Uteral  interpretation  of  several  points  of  doc- 
trine presented  in  the  confession  of  faith,  adopted  at 
the  general  conference  held  at  Dort,  Holland,  in  1632. 
Maintaining  that,  because  they  were  not  Uterally  and 
rigorously  carried  out,  some  of  the  articles  of  the  con- 
fession were  a  dead  letter  with  many  of  the  congrega- 
tions, he  traveled  extensively,  laboring  to  restore  the 
communities  to  the  spiritual  Ufe  and  condition  mani- 
fested during  Simon^s  ministry  among  them.  The 
special  point  of  divergence  between  his  followers  and 
the  other  Mennonites  was  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
the  ban,  or  excommimication  of  disobedient  members, 
as  taught  in  I  Corinthians  v,  9-1 1 ;  II  Thessalonians  iii, 
14;  Titus  iii,  10,  and  incorporated  in  the  confession  of 
faith.  The  Amish  party  interpreted  these  passages 
as  applying  to  daily  Ufe  and  the  daily  table;  while  the 
others  imderstood  them  to  mean  simply  the  exclusion 
of  expeUed  members  from  the  communion  table. 

In  1690  two  bishops,  Ammon  and  Blank,  acted  as  a 
committee  to  investigate  conditions  in  Switzerland 
and  southern  Germany.  As  those  accused  of  laxity 
in  the  particulars  mentioned  did  not  appear  when 
caUed  upon  to  answer  the  charges  preferred  against 
them,  the  Amish  leaders  expelled  them.  They  in  turn 
disowned  the  Amish  party,  and  the  separation  was 
completed  in  1698.  Some  time  after  this,  Anmaon  and 
his  foUowers  made  overtures  for  a  reconciUation  and 
union  of  the  two  factions,  but  these  were  rejected, 


and  it  remained  for  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  almost  exactly  two  centuries  later,  to  see  the 
steps  taken  that  virtuaUy  reimited  the  two  bodies,  or 
the  main  part  of  each,  for  in  the  meantime  there  had 
been  other  divisions  between  the  extreme  elements  of 
both. 

At  about  the  time  of  the  separation,  the  migration 
of  Mennonites  from  Europe  to  the  crown  lands  ac- 
quired by  WilUam  Penn  in  America  began  to  assume 
large  proportions,  and  included  many  of  the  Amish 
Mennonites,  who.  settled  in  what  now  comprises  Lan- 
caster, Mifllin,  Somerset,  Lawrence,  and  Union  coun- 
ties, in  Pennsylvania.  WilUam  Penn  himself  traveled 
extensively  among  the  Mennonites  in  Europe,  preach- 
ing in  their  meetings,  and  rendering  them  aid  in 
various  ways.  From  Pennsylvania  the  Amish  Men- 
nonites moved  with  the  westward  tide  of  migration 
into  Ohio,  Indiana,  IlUnois,  Nebraska,  and  other 
states.  There  was  also  a  large  exodus  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  from  Europe  direct  to  Canada,  principaUy 
to  the  section  westward  of  the  large  tract  acqxiired  by 
the  early  Mennonite  settlers  in  Waterloo  coimty, 
Ontario. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  closer  relations  between 
the  two  main  bodies  of  Mennonites  became  manifest. 
Many  prominent  men  on  both  sides,  feeUng  that  the 
division  of  1698  was  an  error  for  which  both  sides  were 
more  or  less  to  blame,  used  their  influence  toward  a 
reconciUation.  The  establishment  in  1864  of  a  reU- 
gious periodical,  and  later  the  pubUcation  of  other 
reUgious  Uterature,  for  the  benefit  of,  and  supported 
by,  both  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  Amish  Men- 
nonites, naturaUy  drew  them  into  closer  relationship. 
One  result  was  the  revival  in  both  branches  of  direct 
evangelistic  and  missionary  effort,  which  had  been 
largely  neglected  ever  since  the  migration  from 
Europe  to  America.  In  this  resimiption  of  long  neg- 
lected activities,  denominational  Unes  between  the 
two  bodies  were  disregarded.    The  establishment  also 
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of  a  common  church  school,  in  the  closing  decade  of 
the  last  century,  brought  the  most  prominent  men  and 
ablest  thinkers,  as  well  as  the  young  people  of  both 
parties,  into  one  working  body.  Almost  simultaneous 
with  this,  and  as  a  natural  i^ult  of  it,  was  the  estab- 
lishment in  1896  of  a  general  conference,  in  which  each 
body  was  accorded  equal  rights  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  conference  work.  Thus,  while  no  formal  declaration 
of  an  organic  union  has  been  or  probably  ever  will  be 
made,  these  two  bocHes  are,  by  virtue  of  their  corti- 
munity  of  interests  in  all  lines  of  denominational 
work,  practically  one  church,  and  the  statement  of 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of  the  Mennonite  Church  is 
applicable  throughout  to  the  Amish  Mennonites.* 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 


^  See  Mennonite  Church,  page  407. 


follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  57  organizations,  located  in  15  states,  and  con- 
tained, with  the  exception  of  2  independent,  in  4 
conferences.  Of  these  organizations,  46  are  in  the 
North  Central  division. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
7,640;  of  these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  52  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  17,487;  church  property  valued  at  $122,275,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,321;  and 
balls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  5  organizations.  There 
are  57  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  798  officers  and 
teachers  and  6,367  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  given  as  131. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  40  organizations  and  2,461  com- 
municants, but  an  increase  of  $45,825  in  the  value 
of  church  property.  Certain  organizations  hitherto 
credited  to  this  branch  of  the  Mennonites  are  now 
included  with  the  Old  Amish  Mennonite  Church,  with 
which  they  are  reported  as  being  affiliated. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total    * 
number  | 
of  organi- 
zations. 

t 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  ] 

kfEMBERS. 

' 

PLACES  or  WOR.SmP. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

1 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

n^nSSJf     SeaUng 
reporting.  «^^PO"«a- 

Total  for  denomination ,._.... 

57 

57 

7,640 

57 

3.629 

4,011 

52 

5 

52 

52  '        17.487 

North  Atlantic  division 

5 

5 

569 

5 

251 

318 

1               5 

i               5 

5            ^  Tlh 

Pennsylvania ... 

5' 
■ 

2 

5 
2 

569 
56 

5 
2 

251 
29 

318 
27 

5 
2 

fi 

5  1          1,775 
2  1             255 

South  Atlantic  division 

0 

" 

Maryland 

1 

1 

46: 

1 
1 

46 

24 
32 

6,750 

1 
1 

46 

12 
17 

3,225 

12 
15 

3,525 

1               1 
41 

5 

1 
41 

41 

130 

Virginia 

125 

North  Central  division 

14  4fi7 

"*           -  -» "" 

Ohio 

11 

? 

2 

ti 

1 
5 
3 

2 

11 
8 
7 
2 
6 
3 
1 
5 
3 

2 

2,877 
1,078 
993 
178 
666 
392 
95 
370 
101 

80 

11 
8 
7 
.      2 
6 
3 
1 
5 
3 

2 

1,357 
506 
493 

93 
310 
182 

47 
186 

51 

40 

1,520 
572 
500 

85 
356 
210 

48 
184 

50 

40 

11 
3 

2* 

2" 

i" 

11 
3 

11 

5,285 
2,675 
9  132 

Indiana  „,..,.,.,. ,  ...,,.   . 

Illinois 

Michigan 

2  >             4.W 

Iowa." 

3 

l.i.40 

MU^nri ,  ,  ,  ,        .    ,    , 

925 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska -. 

5 
3 

2 

5 
3 

2 

5  1             960 

3             mo 

• 

South  Central  division 

2 

9!>ri 

*    

Arkansas 

1! 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

45 
35 

185 

1 
1 

2 

23 
17 

84 

22 
18 

101 

1  i       .       .                 t 

1                150 

Oklahonifti 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

70 

Western  division 

1 

2 

ISO 

Oreeon 

2 

2 

185 

2 

84 

101 

'               2                                 2 

2                7M 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


AMISH  MENNONITE  CHURCH. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPEItTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  dcaomiaatloo. 

North  Atlantic  division 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 


Maryland. 
Virginia.. 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

miDols 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 

Arkansas 

Oldahomai 


Western  division. 
Oregon 


VALUK  OP  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PAB80NAOES. 


Total 
number 
oforgani-l  Number 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


sations. 


57 


of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


52 


5 
o 


5 
2 


1 
1 

46 


11 
8 
7 
2 
6 
3 
1 
5 
3 


Value 
reported. 


$122,275 


L^'o^fl  Amount 

loJSSf.  of  debt 

zations  rpnortPd 

reporting,  fepo^tea. 


Sa^     Value  of 


$1,321 


10,000 


10,000 
2,000 


188 


800 
1,200 

107,925 

29.800 

14,650 

40,500 

1,800 

6,800 

3,800 


1 

6 


188 
1,133 


5 
3 


7,675 
2,900 

750 


2 
2 


430 
190 


513 


1 
1 

2  i 


1 
1 

500 
.     250 

2 

1.600 

2 

1.600 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
{reporting. 

Number 
of  Sunday 

schools 
reported. 

Number    vt..,«i^» 
ofofficers  Number 

teiSL.  i  «^»^ol««- 

1      " 

57 

798            6,367 

[       _       5 

5 

76 

436 

5 

2 

5 
3 

76 
16 

436 
98 

1 
1 

43 

1 
2 

45 

8 
8 

658 

51 
47 

5,517 

11 
6 

!             7 
2 
6 
2 

1 

1        » 

2 

13 
6 
7 
2 
6 
2 
1 
5 
3 

2 

212 

109 

120 

29 

81 

30 

6 

53 

18 

15 

1,907 
970 
971 
200 
630 
280 
30 
394 
135 

100 

1               1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

8 
7 

33 

50 
50 

216 

! 

2 

33 

1 

216 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONPERENCE. 


Total  for  denomination 

Eastern * 

Indiana-Michigan 

Ohio- Pennsylvania 

Western 

Independent  oongr^^tions . . 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total    I'  I 

oforgani-'i  Number  Total 

rations.    loJX"''  ^^^^^'    T 

I  rott;r?fIfa  I  sported.   ,  Number 

Lreporting.l  ^            oforganl- 

I  zations  j 

I I  reporting. 


Sex. 


Male. 


57 


57 


7,640  i  57  i        3,629 


11 
10 

6 
28 

2 


11 
10 

6 
28 

2 


2,110 
1,256 
1,338 
2,787 
149 


11 

10 

6 

28 

9 


990 

599 

623 

1,346 

71 


Female. 


4,011 


1,120 
657 
716 

1,441 
78 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Numl>er  of 
organizations 
reporting— 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  ^ifices. 


Church 
edifices. 


52 

11 
8 
6 

26 
1 


Number 

1  ofchurch. 

I  edifices  l 

reported.   Number     c««*i«» 
Halls.  o'orpni.|  °^^^f^^^ 

ttc.  zations  l^^S^}:! 

Ireporting.  reported. 


52 


52 


17,487 


2i 
1  I 


H  j 

11 

4.365 

8  ' 

8 

.     3,126 

6 

6 

2,1)75 

26  j 

20 

7,047 

1 

I 

1 

276 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONPERENCE. 


Total  for  denomination 

Eastern 

Indiana-Michigan 

Ohio- Pennsylvania 

Western 

Independent  congregations . . 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


57 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

of  organ  I- 1      Value 
zations  '   reported, 
reporting. 


52  I      $122,275 


11 

11 

10 

8 

6 

6 

28 

26 

2 

1 

21.40U 
16,450 
19,200 
64,025 
1,200 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


7\ 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$1,321 


1 

4 


188 
620 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


513 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 

oforeani- 

zations 

reporting. 


54 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


Number 
ofoflJcers 

and 
tear-hers. 


57 


798 


11 
8 
6 

27 
2 


12 
8 
8 

27 
2 


173 
138 
124 
350 
13 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


6.367 


1.373 
1,170 

993 
2,726 

106 
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Religious  bodies. 


OLD  AMISH  MENNONITE  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


As  the  movement  along  more  progressive  lines  in 
the  Amish  Mennonite  Church  developed,  resulting  in 
a  virtual  reunion  of  the  conservatively  progressive 
element  in  that  body  with  a  kindred  element  in  the 
Mennonite  Church,  it  encountered  not  a  little  opposi- 
tion from  the  more  strictly  conservative  members.  The 
result  was  a  gradual  separation,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Old  Amish  Mennonite  Church  about  1865. 

DOCTRINE    AND   POLITY. 

The  members  are  very  strict  in  the  exercise  of  the 
ban,  or  shunning  of  expelled  members.  They  have 
few  Sunday  schools,  no  evening  or  protracted  meet- 
ings, church  conferences,  missions,  or  benevolent 
institutions.  They  worship  for  the  most  part  in 
private  houses,  and  use  the  German  language  exclu- 
sively in  their  services.  They  do  not  associate  in 
religious  work  with  other  bodies,  and  are  distinctive 
and  severely  plain  in  their  costume,  using  hooks  and 
eyes  instead  of  buttons.  They  are,  however,  by  ho 
means  a  unit  in  all  these  things,  and  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  Amish  Menhonites  is 
in  many  cases  not  very  clearly  drawn.  Some  are  con- 
stantly drawing  nearer  in  their  church  relationship 
toward  the  more  progressive  body  which  has  affiliated 
with  the  Mennonite  Church,  and  some  of  their  con- 
gregations are  liberal  supporters  of  the  missionary 


and   charitable   work  conducted   through   the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  46  organizations,  located 
in  12  states;  of  these,  30  are  in  the  North  Central 
division. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
5,048 ;  of  these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  4  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  1,025;  church  property  valued  at  $6,700,  against 
which  there  appears  no  indebtedness;  and  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  41  organizations.  There  are  6 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  66  officers  and  teachers 
and  493  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  given  as  141. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  24  organizations,  3,005  commu- 
nicants, and  $5,200  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
Certain  organizations  hitherto  credited  to  the  Amish 
Mennonite  Church  are  now  reported  vdth  this  body, 
with  which  they  are  said  to  be  affiliated. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

8TA1B. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

* 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
>    etc. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  deDominatlon 

46 

46 

5,043 

46 

2,370 

2,673 

4            41 

4 

4  '         1.025 

North  Atlantic  division 

11 

11 

1,742 

11 

828 

1               914 

11 

I 

I 

New  York 

1 
10 

3 

1 
10 

3 

168 
1,574 

165 

1 
10 

3 

90 
738 

79 

78 
836 

86 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania  a              x..  .  . 

10 

1 

1 

South  Atlantic  division 

2 

2 

i 

2            s:/* 

Maryland 

3 
80 

3 
30 

165 
3,090 

3 
30 

79 
1,444 

86 
1,655 

2 
2 

1 

27 

2 
2 

2 
2 

525 

• 

North  Central  division 

500 

Ohio 

9 
6 
4 
2 
2 
2 
5 

2 

9 
6 
4 
2 
2 
2 
5 

2 

1,245 
627 
267 
194 
211 
88 
467 

37 

9 
6 
4 
2 
2 
2 
5 

2 

585 

289 

121 

98 

92 

40 

219 

19 

660  , 

338 

146 

96 
119 

48 
248 

18 

9 
6 
4 
2 

i' 

5 
2 

Indiana 

Illinois 

..........'.......... 

Michigan 

1 

Iowa." 

2 

2 

2  1             500 

Missouri 

1 

Western  division 

. 

...... 

1 

Montana 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

21 
16 

1 
1 

10 
9 

11 

7 

1 

1 

Oregon 

1 

OLD  AMISH  MENNONITE  CHURCH. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1 
VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 

PROPERTY. 

1 

DEBT  ON  CHT7RCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

1 

1 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

81ATS. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1 

Value 
reported. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
ofoflBceis 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

46 

4 

S6,700  ; 

* 

1 

6 

6 

66 

493 

1     ■* 

i 

North  Atlantic  division 



11 

1 

1 

New  York .*.... 

1 

^  , 

* 

. 

Penosylvaoia. 

10 
3 

i 

1 

Soipth  A  tlantifr  division 

2 

2,100 

i 

3 

3 

20 

199 

Maryland 

North  Central  division 

^  1 

1 

3 
30 

2 
2 

2,100 
4.600 

3 
3 

3 

3 

20 
46 

199 

294 

Ohio. 

9 
6 
4 

2 
2 
2 
5 

2 

1 
1 

Indiana , 

•"""••••"••"1 

Illinois 



*•■■•••••••  •! 

Michigan 

Iowa 

2 

4,600 

2 

1 

2 

1 

40 
6 

230 

Missouri 

64 

Kansas .  ^ 

Western  division 

1 

1...... ...... 

Montana . 

1 
1 

1 

1 

• 

Oregon 

! 

. 



1 

REFORMED  MENNONITE  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


A  movement  among  the  Mennonites  in  Pennsyl- 
vania along  practically  the  same  lines  as  that  which, 
under  the  leadership  of  Jacob  Ammon,  had  resulted 
in  the  division  in  Europe  in  1698,  was  inaugurated  by 
Francis  Herr  and  his  son  John  Herr,  and  resulted  in 
1812  in  the  organization  of  the  Reformed  Mennonite 
Church,  with  John  Herr  fits  pastor  and  bishop.  He 
condemned  the  church  as  **a  corrupt  and  dead  body/' 
and  labored  for  the  restoration  of  purity  in  teaching 
and  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 

The  Reformed  Mennonites  accept  the  eighteen  ar- 
ticles of  the  Dort  Confession  and  retain  the  general 
features  of  church  organization  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  They  are  very  strict  in  their  discipline,  espe- 
cially in  the  use  of  the  ban,  have  no  fellowship  what- 
ever with  other  religious  bodies,  and  hold  that  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance  is  one  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel. 

They  have  no  Sunday  schools,  no  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  no  missionary  work,  home  or  foreign,  but 
are  very  zealous  in  the  performance  of  every  known 
duty  within  the  confines  of  their  religious  life.  They 
are  charitable  toward  those  in  need,  honest  and  indus- 
trious, and  generally  prosperous. 


STATISTICS. 


The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by 
this  table,  the  denomination  has  34  organizations, 
located  in  7  states;  the  largest  number  in  any  one 
state  being  16  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
2,079;  of  these,  about  42  per  cent  are  males  and  58 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  29  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  7,465;  church  property  valued  at  $52,650, 
against  which  there  appears  no  indebtedness;  and 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  5  organizations.  As 
already  stated  they  have  no  Sunday  schools. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  34. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  424  communicants,  but  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  organizations  and  the  value 
of  church  property,  they  are  the  same  as  those  given 
for  1890. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,   PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY, 

BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTI'. 

8TATI. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

*  Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reportec . 

Total  for  denomination. 

34 

34 

2,079 

34 

• 

877 

1,200 

29 

5 

29 

29 

7,465 

29 

$52,650 

North  Atlantic  division 

19, 

19              1,355 

19 

563 

792 

19 

19 

19 

6,215 

19 

41,300 

New  York 

3!              3 
16   '             16 

137 
1,218 

75 

3 
16 

2 

63 
500 

36 

74 

718 

40 

3 
16 

1 

2 

3 
16 

2 

3 
16 

2 

560 
4,655 

400 

3 
16 

2 

2.200 

Pennsylvania 

39.100 

Soath  Atlantic  division 

2 

2 

1.800 

Maryland 

2 
IS 

2 
13 

75 
649 

2 
13 

35 
279 

40 
370 

'              2 

8 

5 

2 

8 

2 
8 

400 
1,850 

2 
8 

1.800 

North  Central  division 

9.550 

Ohio 

7 
2 
1 
3 

7 
2 
1 
3 

477 
87 
72 
63 

7 
2 
1 
3 

205 
16 
30 
28 

272 
21 
42 
35 

6 
1 
1 

1 
1 

3' 

6 
1 
1 

6 
1 

1 

1,350 
100 
400 

6 

1 
1 

6.350 

Indiana 

700 

Illinois 

2,500 

M tchfg<^    . , 

1 

GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  MENNONITES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

In  March,  1859,  two  small  Mennonite  congregations 
in  Lee  county,  Iowa,  composed  of  immigrants  from 
southern  Germany,  held  a  conference  to  discuss  the 
possible  union  of  all  the  Mennonite  bodies  in  America. 
Until  that  time,  while  in  a  general  way  the  different 
organizations  had  held  to  the  same  doctrines,  they 
had  not  cooperated  actively,  or  at  least  had  taken  no 
concerted  part  in  any  particular  work.  The  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  this  meeting  drew  the  attention  of 
all  the  Mennonite  bodies.  Among  those  especially 
interested  was  John  Oberholzer,  of  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
who  had  taken  advanced  ground  in  the  matter  of 
aggressive  work,  and,  together  with  16  other  min- 
isters, having  been  charged  with  insubordination  to 
the  then  established  form  of  church  government  in 
his  conference  and  having  been  disowned  by  that  con- 
ference, had  organized  a  separate  conference  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  in  October,  1847.  The  publication  by 
Oberholzer  of  the  Religioser  Botschafter,  founded  in 
1852  and  later  styled  Christliches  Volksblatt,  gave  wide 
publicity  and  strong  support  to  the  new  union  move- 
ment, which  promised  to  advance  along  broader  and 
more  liberal  lines  than  his  conference  had  permitted. 
The  Iowa  congregations  extended  a  general  invitation 
to  all  Mennonite  congregations  and  conferences,  and 
in  May,  1860,  at  West  Point,  Iowa,  the  first  effort  was 
made  to  hold  a  general  conference  of  Mennonites  in 
America.  While  this  conference  was  not  completely 
representative,  questions  of  education,  missions,  and 
unity  were  discussed,  and  the  organization  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  Mennonites  in  America  was  brought 
about.  On  the  basis  of  uniting  in  the  support  of  mis- 
sion work,  other  congregations  were  soon  added,  and 


the  membership  and  influence  of  the  body  grew  rap- 
idly. Many  of  the  congregations  whose  members  had 
come  from  Russia  and  Germany  since  1850  and  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  movement  before 
leaving  Europe  joined  the  new  organization.  Among 
the  Amish  Mennonites  who  came  from  Europe  and 
settled  in  Ohio  about  1840  were  some  who  favored 
greater  leniency  in  discipline,  and  who  separated  from 
the  Amish  body  on  that  account.  They  were  known 
as  the  Apostolic  Mennonite  Church,  but  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  General  Conference  of  Mennonites 
they  affiliated  with  that  body,  and  in  this  report  their 
sole  remaining  church  is  included  in  its  statistics. 

The  church  is  well  organized  and  aggressive  in  the 
various  lines  of  Christian  effort,  and  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  numbers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  this  body  is,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
strict  accord  with  other  Mennonites,  the  main  differ- 
ence being  that  in  most  of  the  congregations  the  pas- 
sage in  I  Corinthians  xi,  4-15,  is  not  understood  as 
making  obligatory  the  use  of  a  covering  for  the  head 
of  female  members  during  prayer  and  worship,  and 
that  the  passage  in  John  xiii,  4-15,  is  believed  not  to 
command  the  institution  of  an  ordinance  (that  of 
foot-washing)  to  be  observed  according  to  the  exam- 
ple there  described.  In  the  matter  of  conformity  to 
the  world,  some  congregations  adhere  less  strictly 
than  others  to  the  articles  of  faith  adopted  by  the 
body  as  a  whole.  Their  common  ground  of  imion  is 
contained  in  the  following  confession: 

This  conference  recognizes  and  acknowledges  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  only  and  infallible  rule 
of  faith  and  life;  for  ** other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 
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laid,  wMch  is  Jesus  Christ."  In  matters  of  faith  it  is  therefore 
required  of  the  congregations  which  unite  with  the  conference  that, 
accepting  the  above  confession,  they  hold  fast  to  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  grace  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  baptism 
on  confession  of  faith,  the  refusal  of  all  oaths,  the  Christ-taught 
doctrine  of  peace  and  nonresistance,  and  the  practice  of  a  scriptural 
church  discipline. 

POLITY. 

The  local  church  is  autonomous  in  its  government, 
although  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  local  and  district 
conferences,  which  meet  annually.  The  General  Con- 
ference meets  every  three  years,  and  is  not  a  legisla- 
tive, but  an  advisory  body,  having  no  power  to  act  in 
any  way  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  individual 
congregations.  Any  congregation  of  any  Mennonite 
body,  upon  agreeing  to  and  adopting  the  constitution, 
may  become  a  member  of  the  General  Conference  on 
approval  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  conference,  every 
congregation  having  1  vote  for  every  30  communicant 
members  or  fraction  thereof.  This  conference  elects 
officers  and  a  board  of  9  trustees  of  which  3  members 
are  chosen  at  each  regular  meeting.  It  also  chooses 
a  Board  of  Home  Missions,  a  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  a  Board  of  Publication. 

WORK. 

Home  missionary  work  is  carried  on  through  the 
agency  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  has  for  its 
object  the  supplying  of  small  and  needy  congregations 
with  ministers,  sending  evangelists  to  localities  where 
the  gospel  is  seldom  preached,  and  conducting  mis- 
sions in  cities.  The  amount  contributed  for  the  work 
in  1906  was  about  $1,100,  and  the  results  are  manifest 
in  the  addition  of  20  congregations  to  the  General 
Conference  during  three  years.  The  work  among  the 
Indians  of  this  country,  usually  classed  as  home  work, 
is  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  It 
includes  5  mission  districts  among  the  Cheyenne, 
Arapaho,  and  Moki  Indians,  in  Oklahoma,  Montana, 
and  Arizona,  and  these  report  a  total  membership 
of  194. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  charge  of  the 
work  among  the  Indians  referred  to,  and  also  in  India, 
where  2  stations  are  occupied  and  work  is  carried  on 
in  the  Hindi  and  Urdu  languages.  In  1906  there 
were  reported  60  church  members  in  the  foreign  field, 
2  industrial  schools,  and  2  hospitals.  The  value  of 
property  in  these  mission  fields,  including  that  for 
the  Indian  work  in  this  country,  is  $72,000,  and  the 
amount  contributed  for  both  branches  of  the  work  was 
$21,500. 
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The  educational  interests  of  the  General  Conference 
were  represented  in  1906  by  2  colleges,  a  teachers' 
training  school  and  collegiate  institute,  and  3  prepar- 
atory schools  in  the  United  States,  reporting  a  total  of 
50  teachers,  600  students,  school  property  valued  at 
$110,000,  and  contributions  amounting  to  $22,000. 
Results  of  the  educational  work  in  this  country  are 
apparent  in  the  increasing  use  of  English,  especially 

I  by  the  younger  generation,  and  in  the  development 

i  of  leaders  for  religious  work. 

!      The  benevolent  work  of  the  denomination  in  1906 

I  included  2  hospitals  and  a  home  for  the  aged  in  this 
country  and  2  hospitals  in  India,  with  total  accommo- 
dations for  520  inmates,  property  valued  at  $26,000, 
and  cost  of  maintenance  approximately  $4,000.  A 
temperance  society  reported  a  membership  of  250. 
A  Mennonite  book  concern  is  located  at  Berne,  Ind., 
which  issues  one  English  and  one  German  weekly  paper 
and  general  Sunday  school  literature. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the  indi- 
vidual church  organizations,  are  given  by  states  and 
territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables 
which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomi- 
nation has  90  organizations,  in  5  districts,  located 
in  16  states  and  the  territory  of  Arizona.  Of  these 
organizations,  49  are  in  the  North  Central  division, 
Kansas  leading  with  21. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
11,661;  of  these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and 
53  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  89  church  edifices;  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  church  edifices  of  33,800;  church  property 
valued  at  $303,400,  against  which  there  appears  an 
indebtedness  of  $5,690;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
5  organizations;  and  9  parsonages  valued  at  $19,050. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  84  organizations, 
number  89,  with  1,148  officers  and  teachers  and  12,472 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  143. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  in  which  this 
denomination  was  considered  as  two  bodies — the  Gen- 
eral Conference  and  the  Apostolic  Mennonite  Church — 
these  figures  show  an  increase  of  43  organizations, 
5,782  communicants,  and  $182,850  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


8TATB  OB  TIBBITOBT. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Oklahoma  i 

Western  division 

Montana 

Arizona 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


90 


16 


2 
14 

49 


9 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
5 
21 

18 


18 
7 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


90 


16 


2 
14 

49 


11,661 


1,711 


36 
1,675 

8,573 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


9 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
5 
21 

18 


18 


1,526 

1 

9 

920 

2 

146 

1 

262 

1 

767 

4 

130 

1 

562 

5 

679 

5 

3,581 

21 

1,145 

18 

1,145 
232 


18 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


5 

3 

38 

86 

100 


Male. 


90 

5.534 

16 

793 

2 
14 

49 

17 
776 

4.079 

704 
437 

73 
122 
342 

60 

284 

331 

1,726 

549 


549 
113 


Female. 


6,127 


918 


19 
899 

4,494 


822 
483 

73 
140 
425 

70 

278 

348 

1,855 

596 


596 
119 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

21 

2 

40 

2 

49 

3 

2 

17 

46 

51 


PULCBS  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


84 


16 


2 
14 

47 


8 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
4 
21 

14 


14 
7 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


80 


1 

3 


18 


2 
16 

50 


8 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
6 
4 
23 

14 


14 

7 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


Number 

ofoivani- 

zatlons 

reporting. 


84 


16 


2 
14 

47 


8 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
4 
21 

14 


14 

7 


Seating 

capadtv 

reported. 


33,800 


5,610 


335 

5,275 

23,915 


4,900 

1.500 

300 

875 

1,050 

300 

2,450 

1,825 

10,746 

2.825 


2,825 
1,420 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


100 
200 
300 
500 

320 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OR  TERRITORY. 


Total  'or  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraslca 

Kansas 

Sooth  Central  division 

Oklahoma! 

Western  division 

Montana 

Arizona 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomia 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


90 


16 


2 
14 

49 


9 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
5 
21 

18 


18 
7 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


84 


16 


2 
14 

47 


8 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
4 
21 

14 


14 
7 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


Value 
reported. 


1303,400 


70,300 


1,800 
68,500 

203,600 


63,500 

12,500 

2,500 

7,000 

8,700 

1,000 

10.200 

11,700 

86,500 

16,000 


16,000 
13,500 


1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
3,000 
6,500 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 

PROPERTY. 

1 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Numl)er 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Nnml>er 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

1 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Numl)er 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

89 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

9 

95,690 

0 

$19,050 

84 

1,148 

12,472 

4 

2,200 

i              1 

1,800 

14 

14 

184 

1,871 

1 
13 

48 

1 
13 

53 

6 
178 

790 

75 

4 

3 

2,200 
2.740 

1 
3 

1,800 
8,500 
6,000 

1,796 

8,864 

1 

740 

2 

9 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
5 
20 

16 

9 
2 

1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
5 
25 

16 

i50 
98 
14 
27 
68 
25 
68 
48 

202 

123 

1,477 
900 

1 

2,500 

70 

1 

350 

1 

630 

1 

200 

1 

600 

910 

808 

1 
2 

1,500 
750 

3,519 
1,297 

3 

3,550 

2 

750  , 

3 
2 

3.550 
5,200 

16 
6 

16 
6 

123 
51 

1,297 
440 

1 

1 

1,200 
4,000 



1. 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 
2 

2 
10 
22 
17 

kk 

70 

1 

160 

145 

i 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 1 

COMMXTMICAinB  OR  MBMBBS8. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

DI8TBICT. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

i 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifioes. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

90 

90 

11,661 

90 

5..<)34 

6,127 

84 

6 

89 

84 

33.800 

Eastern 

16 

16 
17 
10 
2 
45 

1,711 
3,489 
1,416 
76 
4,969 

16 
17 
10 
2 
45 

793 
1,616 

691 

40 

2,394 

918 
1,873 

725 

36 

2,575 

16 

16 

9 

2 

41 

i' 

1 
3' 

18 

16 

10 

2 

43 

16 

16 

9 

2 

41 

5,610 

Middle 

17 

10 

2 

45 

8,050 

Northern 

Pacific 

Western 

5,000 

500 

14,640 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


DISTRICT. 


Total  for  denomination 

Eastern ^ 

Middle 

Northern 

Pacific 

Western 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


90 


16 
17 
10 
2 
45 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


84 


16 

16 

9 

2 

41 


Value 
reported. 


S303,400 


70,300 

88.200 

28,100 

2.000 

114,800 


DEBT  ON  CHXTRCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


9 


4 

1 
1 


Amotmt 

of  debt 

reported. 


S5,690 


PARSONAGES. 


!  Number 
I  of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


9 


2,200 
740 
500 


2,250 


1 
3 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHXTRCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number    Number    Number 
of  organi-  ^of  Sunday;  otoGicers 
zatlons  I  schools        and 
reporting.  I  reported,  teachers. 


$19,050 


84 


89 


1,148 


1,800 
8.500 


8,750 


14 

14 

17 

17 

10 

10 

2 

2 

41 

46 

184 
355 
128 
22 
464 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


12,472 


1,871 
3,277 
1,968 
150 
5,206 


CHURCH  OF  GOD  IN  CHRIST  (MENNONITE). 


HISTORY. 


Largely  owing  to  the  difl5culty  of  communication 
between  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  same 
general  reform  movement  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Amish  Mennonite  Church  in  Europe 
and  the  Reformed  Mennonite  Church  in  Pennsylvania, 
occasioned  in  1859  the  organization  in  Ohio  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  Christ  as  a  separate  body.  The 
leader  in  this  movement  was  John  Holdeman,  who  was 
bom  in  Ohio  in  1832  and  imited  with  the  Mennonite 
Church  at  the  age  of  21  years.  At  the  age  of  25  years, 
believing  that  he  was  called  of  God  to  preach,  but  not 
being  recognized  by  the  church  as  a  properly  ordained 
preacher,  he  began  to  hold  independent  services  and 
soon  gathered  a  company  of  followers.  Asserting  that 
the  Mennonite  Church  had  shifted  from  the  old  founda- 
tion, he  directed  his  efforts  chiefly  toward  the  reestab- 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  the  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church  as  he  imderstood  it  had  been  in 
Menno  Simon's  time.  This  included  particularly  the 
strict  exercise  of  the  ban,  or  the  shunning  of  expelled 
members,  and  the  refusal  of  fellowship  with  those  of 
other  denominations.  Holdeman  traveled  extensively 
in  an  effort  to  bring  others  to  his  views,  and  in  1859 
the  full  organization  of  the  body  was  completed.  As 
the   Russian   Mennonites   began   to   come   into   the 


country  in  1870,  several  hundreds  of  them  joined  the 
movement. 

As  the  years  passed  by,  and  even  before  the  death 
of  Holdeman  in  1900,  the  views  on  discipline  were 
considerably  relaxed,  and  since  his  death,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  the  Russian  Mennonite  mem- 
bership, increasing  leniency  has  appeared  in  the 
attitude  of  the  denomination  toward  other  religious 
bodies,  especially  toward  the  parent  body.  A  tend- 
ency is  apparent,  at  least  on  the  part  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  body,  toward  union  with  the  church 
from  which  Holdeman  separated. 

In  addition  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  letter 
of  the  confession  of  faith,  some  characteristic  doctrines 
are  taught,  notable  among  them  being  the  refusal  to 
take  interest  on  money  loaned,  which  is  called  usury 
and  considered  wrong. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this 
table,  the  denomination  has  18  organizations,  located 
in  8  states;  16  of  which  are  in  the  North  Central 
division. 
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The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  562; 
of  these,  about  46  per  cent  are  males  and  54  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  2  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  350; 
church  property  valued  at  $1,600,  against  which  there 
appears  no  indebtedness;  and  halls,  etc.,  used  for 
worship  by  5  organizations.  No  Sunday  schools  are 
reported. 


The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  given  as  17. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  91  communicants,  but  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  organizations  and  the  value 
of  church  property,  they  are  the  same  as  those  given 
for  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,   COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,   PLACES   OF  WORSHIP,   AND  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY, 

BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 

1 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTV. 

STATE. 

,  Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
Deporting. 

Total 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

1 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

( 

Number  ' 

of  organ!- '      Value 
zations      reported, 
reporting. 

i 

t                                1 

1 

number 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male.     Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Ualls. 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

18 

18 

562 

18 

261  ,           301 

t 

2 

5 

2 

2 

350 

2  !           $1,600 

South  Atlantic  division 

2                 2 

22  1               2 

11 

11 

t 

' 

Virginia 

2                 2 

16  :              16 

22 
540 

2            11  1             11  1 

1 

North  Central  division 

16 

250 

290 

2 

5 

2 

2 

350 

2                 1.600 

"^^  1                   1               » — 

Ohio 

2   !               2 

72  '               2 

33 
2 
3 

30 

28 

39 

2 

4 

31 

30 

!_._.._ 

Indiana 

1 
1 
3 

2 

5  1 

1 

1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
5 

4 

7 

61 

58 

24 

314 

1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
5 

niinois 

' 

Michigan  ... 

1 

1 

1 

150 

1  {                200 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

10                14 
144  1            170 

1 
4 

Kansas 

1 

1 

1 

200                   1  1              1-400 

1 

OLD  (WISLER)  MENNONITE  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


The  development  of  the  progressive  movement  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  accompanied  by  considerable 
opposition,  manifesting  itself  especially  in  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  the  English  language  into  the 
church  services,  the  practice  of  holding  evening  meet- 
ings, revival  meetings,  Sunday  schools,  and  certain 
other  ^^innovations''  which  were  regarded  as  unortho- 
dox. Other  minor  matters,  magnified  into  important 
issues,  were  added  to  these  differences  of  opinion,  and 
under  the  lead  of  Jacob  Wisler,  the  first  Mennonite 
bishop  in  Indiana,  a  separation  took  place  in  1870. 
He  was  disowned  by  the  Mennonite  Church  and, 
although  various  efforts  at  reconciliation  were  subse- 
quently made,  he  and  a  small  following  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio  formed  a  separate  conference,  claiming  to  be  the 
real  Mennonite  Church. 

In  1886  the  corresponding  conservative  element  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  Canada  formed  a  separate 
body  along  practically  the  same  lines;  others  again  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1893  and  in  Virginia  in  1901.  All  of 
these  separated  bodies  are  now  united  in  their  work, 
and  with  few  exceptions  oppose  Sunday  schools,  the 
use  of  the  EngUsh  language  in  public  worship,  evening 
and  revival  meetings,  higher  education,  and  missions. 


In  matters  of  doctrine  the  Old  Mennonites  adhere 
very  strictly  to  the  Dort  Confession  of  Faith.  Each 
section  has  a  separate  district  conference.  There  is 
no  church  periodical,  and  no  organized  charitable 
work,  though  the  individual  members  are  generous  in 
case  of  need  among  themselves. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this 
table,  the  denomination  has  9  organizations,  6  of 
which  are  in  Ohio,  2  in  Indiana,  and  1  in  Michigan. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  655; 
of  these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  10  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  2,440;  and  church  property  valued  at  $17,950, 
against  which  there  appears  no  indebtedness.  No  Sun- 
day schools  are  reported. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  given  as  18. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  6  organizations,  but  an  increase  of 
45  communicants,  and  $9,935  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY, 

BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATB. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 


Total 

number 

of  organi- 

latlftngi 


ooMinTincAifn  ob  mimbiw. 


Nmnber 

oforgani- 

latfons 

reporting. 


Total 

number 

lepwted. 


9 


6S5 


Sex. 


Nomber 
of 


zauons 
reporting. 


Male. 


9 


307 


Female. 


348 


PLACES  OP  WOBSmP. 


Nomber  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


9 

9 

655 

9 

307 

348 

6 

6 

353 

6 

162 

191 

2 

2 

241 

2 

117 

124 

1 

1 

61 

1 

28 

33 : 

1 

Church 
edifioes. 

Halls, 
etc. 

9 

9 

6 
2 
1 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


10 


10 


6 
2 
2 


Seating  capacity  of 
cHurch  edifices. 


reporting. p^P**^^^ 


9 


2,440 


2,440 


1,540 
650 
250 


▼ALUS  OP  CBUBCH 
PBOPSBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


9 


9 


6 
2 

1 


Value 
reported. 


$17,960 


17,960 


11,060 

6,250 

650 


DEFENCELESS  MENNONITES. 


HISTOBT. 

About  1860  certain  members  of  the  Amish  Men- 
nonite  Church,  imder  the  lead  of  Hemy  Egli,  separated 
from  that  body  on  the  ground  that  the  church  did  not 
emphasize  sufficiently  the  need  of  a  definite  experi- 
ence of  conversion. 

In  general  doctrine  and  polity  they  are  not  distin- 
guishable from  the  Amish  Mennonites  of  to-day  and  the 
Mennonite  Church,  with  both  of  which  bodies  they 
maintain  fraternal  relations  and  in  whose  educational 
work  they  share.  In  addition  they  have  a  deaconess 
home  and  training  school  in  Illinois,  and  a  mission 
station  in  Africa  with  2  workers. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  14  organizations,  located 
in  7  states,  of  which  all  but  1  are  in  the  North  Central 
division. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  967; 
of  these,  about  45  per  cent  are  males  and  55  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  13  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  3,095; 
church  property  valued  at  $16,800,  against  which  there 
appears  no  indebtedness;  and  1  parsonage  valued  at 
$500.  There  are  13  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  142 
officers  and  teachers  and  1,102  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  given  as  26. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  5  organizations,  111  communicants, 
and  $6,260  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MBMBKB8. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Number 

oforsanJ- 

zations 

reporting. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Total  for  denomination . 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Tni<ii^m<^ 

IlUnois 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Oklahomai 


1 

14 

14 

967 

13  1 

13 

925 

3 

3 

219 

4 

4 

260 

2 

2 

290 

2 

2 

47 

1 

1 

36 

1 

1 

83 

1 

J 

42 

1 

1 

42 

Number 

oforganl- 

tations 

reporting. 


14 


13 


3 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Male.        Female. 


435 


415 


98 
115 
122 
22 
17 
41 

20 


20 


532 


510 


121 

135 

168 

25 

19 

42 

22 


22 


PLACES  OF  WOBSmP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church  I  Halls, 
edifices,  i    etc. 


13 


12 


2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Number 
of  church 

edifices 
reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


13 


12 


2 
4 

2 
2 
1 
1 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


13 


12 


2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


3,005 


2,895 


650 
1,000 
575 
270 
150 
250 

200 


200 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1 
TALUK  OP  CHX7SCH 
PROPEBTT.             ' 

DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 

1 

1 

PARSONAGES. 

1 

SX7NDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

1 

STATE. 

Nimiber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

.Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Nimiber 
ofoflBcers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholan. 

Total  for  denomination 

14 

1 

13 

$16,800 

1 

S500 

13 

13 

142 

1,108 

North  Central  division 

13 

12 

15,600 

1               600 

12 

12 

134 

1,040 

Ohio 

3 
4 

2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

2 
4 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1               1 

3,500 

1 

2 
4 

2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

20 
41 
48 
10 
6 
9 

8 

205 

Indiana . 

4,600 
4,300 
1,450 
750 
1,000 

1,200  ' 

1 

1 

300 

Illinois 

1  .  ... 

i'      '  "    MO 

310 

UbMAIlri                        

M 

Nebraska 

40 

Kansas 

1 
_.    ..    ..    .    .1 

112 

South  Central  division 

i 

1 

e2 

t 

Oklahoma^ 

1 

1 

1,200 

1 

1 

1 

8 

63 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


MENNONITE  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 


HISTORY. 

In  1853  several  ministers  and  members  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  Pennsylvania  united  in  pro- 
tracted evangelistic  work.  Their  efforts  were  success- 
ful, and  in  1858  they  organized  a  conference  in  Lehigh 
county,  Pa.,  under  the  name  "Evangelical  Mennon- 
ites." 

Eleven  years  later  a  Mennonite  minister  in  Canada 
professed  conversion,  although  he  had  been  in  the 
ministry  for  some  time,  and  by  introducing  protracted 
prayer  and  fellowship  meetings  into  his  work,  incurred 
the  censure  of  the  bishops  who  at  that  time  regarded 
such  things  as  questionable  innovations.  The  move- 
ment spread,  however,  and  soon  found  many  adherents 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Being  disowned  by 
the  parent  body,  these  met  in  1874  in  Berlin,  Ontario, 
and  formed  an  organization  known  as  the  "Reformed 
Mennonites,*'  which  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  body 
now  known  as  the  Reformed  Mennonite  Church.  The 
next  year  they  were  joined  by  a  small  body  which  had 
been  organized  into  a  separate  religious  society  under 
the  name  of  the  "New  Mennonites,''  the  two  bodies 
adopting  the  name  "United  Mennonites." 

As  the  purpose  of  all  three  organizations  was  similar, 
and  as  there  were  no  vital  differences  in  method  of 
work  or  form  of  doctrine,  steps  were  soon  taken  for 
further  consolidation,  and  in  November,  1879,  at  a 
special  meeting  held  at  Blair,  Ontario,  the  Evangelical 
Mennonites  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  Mennon- 
ites  of  Ontario,  Canada,  became  one  body,  and  adopted 
the  name  "Evangelical  United  Mennonites.'' 

This  body  continued  to  grow  in  numbers  and  began 
the  publication  of  a  church  periodical  and  other 
religious  hterature.  Three  years  later,  in  1882,  the 
Evangelical  United  Mennonites  became  acquainted 
with  a  small  body  called  the  "Brethren  in  Christ," 
which  had,  on  account  of  doctrinal  differences,  separated 


from  the  River  Brethren  Church  in  1838.  The  two 
bodies  united  in  1883,  and  the  present  name,  "Men- 
nonite Brethren  in  Christ,''  was  adopted. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  articles  of  faith  are  twenty-nine  in  number,  all  but 
three  being  in  close  accord  with  the  principles  taught  in 
the  eighteen  articles  of  the  Dort  Confession  of  Faith.  Of 
these  three  exceptions,  one  treats  of  entire  sanctification 
as  a  separate  work  of  grace  arising  from,  and  necessarily 
following,  justification  and  regeneration,  and  holds  it 
to  be  "an  instantaneous  act  of  God,  through  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  by  which  the  person  is  cleansed  from 
inbred  sin  or  original  depravity,  and  by  which  he  is 
set  apart  for  the  continual  service  of  God.  Another 
treats  of  divine  healing  of  the  sick  by  the  "  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  anointing  with  oil,  and  praying  over  them." 
Though  not  incorporated  in  the  Dort  Confession  of 
Faith,  this  practice  is  not  uncommon  among  many  of 
the  members  of  the  congregations  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  A  third  treats  of  the  millennium,  expressing 
views  in  regard  to  the  second  advent  which  are  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

With  regard  to  baptism  there  is  practically  no 
difference  between  this  denomination  and  other  Men- 
nonites in  the  statement  of  the  doctrine,  though  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ  generally  practice  im- 
mersion, while  the  other  Mennonite  bodies  practice 
pouring  or  sprinkling.  There  are  other  slight  differ- 
ences not  stated  in  the  respective  confessions  of  faith 
and  apparent  only  in  practice,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  attire,  resulting  from  different  interpretations  of 
passages  of  Scripture,  notably  I  Corinthians  xi,  4-15. 

POLITY. 

The  form  of  church  government  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  except  that  the 
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authority  vested  by  that  body  in  the  episcopate  is, 
in  the  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  executive  committee.  The  local  church, 
whether  circuit  or  appointment,  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  quarterly  conference,  which  governs  all  local  work 
and  appoints  all  local  officers.  The  annual  conference, 
including  all  the  circuits  of  a  certain  conference  terri- 
tory, assigns  pastors  to  the  several  churches  and 
makes  assessments,  but  makes  no  rules  that  in  any 
way  affect  church  government.  The  general  con- 
ference, which  meets  every  four  years,  decides  all 
questions  of  church  discipUne,  rules  of  order,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  church  government  which 
are  referred  to  it;  and  also  appoints  the  executive 
committee,  the  editor  of  the  church  periodical,  the 
board  of  publication,  and  other  officers.  The  execu- 
tive committee  considers  all  questions  of  church 
government  which  arise  in  the  interval  between  the 
meetings  of  the  general  conference. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  denomination  is 
generally  evangelistic,  providing  church  privileges  for 
needy  communities  and  establishing  congregations 
wherever  there  are  sufficient  members.  During  1906 
about  $5,000  was  contributed  for  this  work,  and  fully 
100  missionaries  were  supported  by  the  4  conferences 
in  about  50  stations  in  the  United  States.  Sunday 
schools  are  conducted  at  all  the  various  mission  sta- 
tions, and  the  results  are  apparent  in  the  many  new 
congregations  established. 

In  the  proportion  of  missionaries  to  members,  this 
body  is  perhaps  second  only  to  the  Moravian  Church. 
The  Pennsylvania  Conference  supports  6  missionaries 
in  China  and  18  in  Chile;  the  Indiana  Conference,  1 
in  China  and  6  in  Turkey;  the  Canada-Michigan  Con- 


ference, 6  in  the  Sudan,  Africa;  and  the  Western 
Conference,  1  in  Cape  Colony,  Africa — a  total  of  38. 
The  total  amount  contributed  to  these  missions  during 
1906  was  about  $14,000. 

The  denomination  has  no  educational  or  benevolent 
institutions  of  its  own  in  this  country;  but  has  hos- 
pitals and  orphanages  in  connection  with  most  of  the 
foreign  mission  stations,  the  one  at  Hadjin,  in  Asia 
Minor,  being  the  largest,  with  acconmoiodations  for 
350  inmates. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  68 
organizations,  in  4  conferences,  located  in  5  states; 
the  largest  number  of  organizations  in  any  one  state 
being  25  in  Michigan,  and  the  next  largest  number,  21, 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
2,801;  of  these,  about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62 
j)er  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  58  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  16,248;  church  property  valued 
at  $140,747,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $756;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  9  organi- 
zations; and  23  parsonages  valued  at  $28,850.  There 
are  60  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  578  officers  and 
teachers  and  3,720  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  given  as  70. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  23  organizations,  1,688  com- 
municants, and  $101,147  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Western  division 

Washington 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MIMBERS. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Number 

oforgani- 

tatlons 

reporting. 


«8 


68 


Total 
number 
reported. 


2,801 


21 


21 


QQtt 
wo 


21 
46 


12 

9 

25 

1 


21 
46 


12 

9 

25 


QQtt 
wo 

1,782 


644 

448 
690 

21 


21 


Sex. 


Number 

oforeanl- 

sations 

reporting. 

Male. 

68 

1,070 

21 

358 

21 
46 

358 
701 

12 

9 

25 

1 

270 
149 
282 

11 

1 

11 

Female. 


1,731 


640 


640 
1,061 


374 
299 
406 

10 


10 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

repOTtlng— 


Church 
edifices. 


58 


19 


19 
39 


11 

7 

21 


Halls, 
etc. 


9 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


58 


19 


19 
39 


11 

7 

21 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


57 


18 


18 
39 


11 

7 

21 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


16,248 


5,575 


5,675 
10,673 


4,160 
2,250 
4,273 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination. 

North  AtlanUc  division 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 


Ohio 

Indiana.. 
Michigan. 


Western  division. 
Washington. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


«8 


21 


21 
46 


12 

9 

25 

1 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

ofoKani- 

satJEons 

reporting. 


57 


19 


Value 
repOTted. 


$140,747 


59,280 


19 
38 


59,280 
81,467 


11 

6 

21 


12,900 
13,500 
55,067 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 


sations 
reporting. 


8 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$756 


135 


1 
7 


5 
1 
1 


135 
021 


470 

50 

101 


PARSONAGES. 


.  Number 

I  of  or^ml- 

zations 

reporting. 


23 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$28,850 


15,300 


7 
16 


15,300 
13,560 


3 

2 

11 


2,600 
3,500 
7,460 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  !  Number 


of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


Number    ycn^h^ 
of  officers   Number 

and       «,u2,' 
teachers,  i  «1^»«>- 


59 

60 

20 

21 

20 

21 

38 

38 

9 

7 

22 

9 

7 

22 

1 

1 

1 

1 

578 


243 


243 
328 


93 
67  i 

168  i 


3,720 


1,759 


1,759 
1.936 


510 
449 
977 

25 


25 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


1 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

ODNTBRXNCE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

1 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

- 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

1 

Chumh 
edifices. 

58 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capadtv 
rep<vtea. 

Total  lor  denomination 

68 

68 

2,801 

68 

1,070 

1,731 

9 

58 

57 

16,218 

Tndfamft-Ohio. 

23 

23 

1 

21 

23 
23 

1 
21 

1,150 

632 

21 

23 

23 

1 

21 

442 

259 

11 

358 

706 

373 

10 

'      640 

20 
19 

3 
4 

1 
1 

20 
19 

20 
19 

7,100 

MfcMg^. 

3,573 

P^f\ff     

p^ninffylvania , 

19 

19 

18 

5.575 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


OONTBRENCB. 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 
number  i 
of  organ  i 
zations. 


Nimiber 

oforranl- 

zations 

reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


Total  for  denomination. 

Iiidlana-Ohlo 

Michigan 

Pacific 

Pennsylvania 


68  ! 


57 


$140,747 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


8 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$756 


23 

23 

1 

21 


19 
19 


28,400 
53,067 


19 


59,280 


7 


621 
"i35 


PARSONAGES. 


SUipAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value  of 
parsonages 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 


Number  '  Number 
of  Sunday:  of  officers 


schools 


23 


7 
9 


reponea.    IreporUng.,  reported. 


$28,850 


7,200 
6,350 


15,300 


59 


18 

20 

1 

20 


60 


18 

20 

1 

21 


and 
teachers. 


578 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


3,720 


179 

149 

7 

243 


1,059 

877 

25 

1,759 


BUNDES  CONFERENZ  DER  MENNONITEN  BRUEDER-GEMEINDE. 

Krimmer  Brueder-Gemeinde. 

SCHELLENBEROER   BrUEDER-GeMEINDB. 


HISTORY. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  num- 
ber of  Mennonite  ministers  and  members  in  the 
Crimea  and  along  the  Molotchna  river,  in  Russia, 
believing  that  the  chiu'ch  was  drifting  from  the  true 
foundation  and  becoming  lax  in  religious  life,  effort,  and 
discipline,  separated  from  the  great  body  of  the  Men- 
nonites  in  that  Empire.     Both  bodies  joined  in  the 


immigration  from  Russia  in  1873  to  1876  and  settled 
chiefly  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota,  but  after- 
wards spread  into  other  states  and  Canada.  The 
communities  differed  in  some  details,  but  preserved 
their  identity,  the  community  from  the  Crimea  being 
known  as  the  Krimmer  Brueder-Gremeinde,  the  other 
as  the  Schellenberger  Brueder-Gemeinde.  In  many 
matters,  however,  they  afhhate  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  Mennonite  and  Amish  Mennonite  churches, 


BUNDES  CONFERENZ  DER  MENNONITEN  BRUEDER-GEMEINDE. 
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and  are  frequently  classed  together  as  a  Biindes  (Union) 
Conferenz. 

In  matters  of  doctrine  the  two  bodies  are  in  gen- 
eral harmony  with  other  Mennonites,  except  that  they 
baptize  by  immersion.  Here  again,  however,  there 
is  a  distinction;  the  Krimmer  Brueder-Gremeinde  bap- 
tize backward,  the  Schellenberger  Brueder-Gremeinde 
baptize  forward.  Each  division  has  its  own  annual 
general  conference  and  maintains  its  own  church 
periodicals. 

Both  bodies  are  zealous  in  their  missionary  work 
and  together  maintain  a  well-supported  mission  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  among  both  whites  and 
blacks.  For  work  in  foreign  countries  they  formerly 
maintained  missionaries  at  the  Baptist  mission  sta- 
tions, but,  in  1906,  they  had  3  mission  stations  of  their 
own  in  India,  7  missionaries,  about  12  native  helpers, 
300  communicants,  and  property  valued  at  $12,000. 
They  had  also  one  station  in  China  with  5  missionaries, 
35  church  members,  and  property  valued  at  $2,300. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  each  of  these  2  bodies,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow. 

The  Krimmer  Brueder-Gremeinde  has  6  organiza- 


tions, 3  of  which  are  in  Kansas,  and  1  each  in  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota;  The  total  number  of 
communicants  reported  is  708 ;  of  these,  about  43  per 
cent  are  males  and  57  per  cent  females.  The  statistics 
also  show  6  chiurch  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
3,175;  church  property  valued  at  $17,900,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $100;  and 
1  parsonage  valued  at  $400.  There  are  7  Simday 
schools  reported,  with- 61  officers  and  teachers  and  680 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  is  given  as  17. 

The  Schellenberger  Brueder-Gemeinde  has  13  or- 
ganizations, all  of  which  are  in  Kansas.  The  total 
number  of  communicants  reported  is  1,825;  of  these, 
about  45  per  cent  are  males  and  55  per  cent  females. 
The  statistics  also  show  13  chiurch  edifices  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  3,550;  and  chiurch  property  valued  at 
$13,000,  against  which  there  appears  no  indebtedness. 
There  are  15  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  120  offi- 
cers and  teachers  and  2,550  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  is  given  as  19. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  in  which 
they  were  considered  one  body,  under  the  name  of 
the  Bimdes  Conferenz  der  Mennoniten  Brueder- 
Gremeinde,  the  combined  figures  for  1906  show  an 
increase  of  7  organizations,  1,145  communicants,  and 
$19,550  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


KRIMMER  BRUEDER-GEMEINDE. 
ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1 

COMMtmiCANTS  OR  MBMBIRS. 

PULCES  or  WOBflHIP. 

STATE. 

1 

1  Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Churdi 
edifloGs. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reportea. 

Total  for  dfiDomlnattoffi 

6 

« 

708 

6 

307 

401 

6 

6 

6 

3,175 

North  Ceotnl  dirision 

5 

5 

642 

5 

279 

363 

1                5 

5 

5 

2,975 

" 

South  Dakota 

1 
1 
3 

i 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

83 

50 

£00 

M 

1 
1 
3 

1 

42 

21 

216 

28 

41 

29 

293 

38 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 

200 

NA^r«V^lrA                                

225 

Kansas 

2,550 

South  Central  dlvisioQ 

200 

Oklahomai 

1 

1 

M 

1 

28 

38 

1 

1 

1 

200 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OP  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  OF  CHTTRCH    i 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value     1 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Nimiber 
of  officers 

and 
teadiers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

6 

6 

$17,900 

1 

HOO 

1 

$400 

6 

7 

61 

680 

North  Cental  division 

5 

5 

17,000 

1 

400 

5 

6 

55 

«10 

South  Dakota 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

•J 

1 

1,000 

3,000 

13,000 

900 

1 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

1 
4 

1 

11 

5 

39 

6 

75 

Nebraska. 

1 

45 

1 

400  ' 

490 

South  Central  division 

1 

100 

70 

Oklahoma! 

1 

1 

• 

900 

1 

100 

1 

1 

6 

70 

>  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

SCHELLENBERGER  BRUEDER-GEMEINDE. 
ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUmCANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

1 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
^reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of* 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Nuq^ber 

ofommi- 

zations 

reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

1 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reportea. 

Total  for  denomination 

13 

13 

1,825 

13 

830 

095 

13 

13 

13 

3,!iM 

North  Central  division 

13 

13 

1,825 

13 

830 

995 

13  ' 

13 

13  ;         3,550 

Kansas ^    .  .      .  ^  x    .  .  x    ,  x    .  x    x 

13 

13 

1,825 

13 

830 

995 

13 

13 

13 

3,550 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

$13,000 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 

oforgani- 

satK>ns 

reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

13 

13 

13 

15 

130 

2,550 

North  Central  division 

13 

13 

13,000 

13 

15 

120 

2,550 

1 

Kans&i . .      

13 

13 

13,000 

1                    i 

13 

15 

130 

2,5S0 

1"^ 1 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  CONFERENCE  OF  MENNONITES. 


HISTORY. 

At  the  time  of  the  organizatioD  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict Conference  of  the  Amish  Mennonite  Church  a 
number  of  congregations  in  Illinois,  to  whom  the  re- 
quirements of  membership  in  this  conference  seemed 
too  rigid,  did  not  unite  with  it,  but  remained  independ- 
ent of  all  conference  affiliations.  In  1899  these  con- 
gregations organized  a  conference,  which  has  since  met 
annually.  While  they  have  never  formally  separated 
from  the  Amish  Mennonite  Church  and  hold  the  same 
confession,  they  are  less  strict  in  discipline  and  rules  of 
order  than  the  parent  church. 


They  have  5  missionaries  in  southeastern  Africa. 
They  have  no  educational  institution  of  their  own,  but 
contribute  to  the  support  of  Goshen  College,  in  Indiana, 
the  educational  institution  of  the  Mennonite  and  Amish 
Mennonite  churches. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations^  are  given  by  states 
in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  13  organizations,  11  of  which  are 
in  Illinois  and  1  each  in  Indiana  and  Nebraska. 


CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  CONFERENCE  OF  MENNONITES. 
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The  total  number  of  commimicants  reported  is  1,363 ; 
of  these,  about  48  per  cent  are  males  and  52  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  12  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  3,075; 
and  church  property  valued  at  $25,900,  against  which 
there  appears  no  indebtedness.     There  are  12  Sunday 


schools  reported,  with  116  officers  and  teachers  and 
958  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  given  as  18. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

•                                                                                                                                                                            1 

OOMMTTNICANTS  OB  MKMBXBS. 

FLACB8  OP  WOBSHir. 

SIAIS. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

1 
Female.    ^ 

Churrh 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

13 

13 

1,363 

13 

650 

713 

12 

1 

12 

12 

3,075 

North  Central  dtyislonu 

13 

13 

1,363 

13 

650 

713 

12 

1 

12 

12 

3,075 

1 

11 
1 

1 

11 
1 

65 

1,208 

90 

1 
11 

1 

30 

570 

50 

35 

638 

40 

1 
10 

1 

i* 

1 

10 
1 

1 

10 
1 

250 

Tllfnnfff . 

2,425 

Nebraska. 

400 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


• 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

YALUl  OP  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPBBTT. 

PABSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CmntCH  OBGANIZATION8. 

STATE. 

Number 

oforeani- 

sations 

reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

13 

12 

125,900 

1 
1 

1 

12 

12 

116 

958 

North  Central  division 

13  1 

12 

25,900  ! 

12 

12 

116 

058 

Indiana 

1 

11 
1 

1 
10 

1 

1,500 

21.400 

3,000 

1 

1 

10 
1 

1 

10 
1 

10 
05 
11 

76 

Illinois 

::::::::::::i 

853 

Nebrtuka „ 

' 

30 

NEBRASKA  AND  MINNESOTA  CONFERENCE  OF  MENNONITES. 


HISTORY. 

This  body  includes  a  part  of  the  Mennonites  who 
came  from  Russia  in  1873-74.  They  hold  the  same 
doctrine  and  have  the  same  polity  as  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Amish  Mennonite  Church,  and  affil- 
iate with  those  two  bodies  in  the  Mennonite  General 
Conference.*  They  have,  however,  a  distinct  eccle- 
siastical organization  and  are  classed  as  a  separate 
body. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the   individual   church   organizations,    are   given  by 

*See  Mennonite  Church,  page  407. 


states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  8  organizations,  3  *of 
which  are  in  Minnesota,  3  in  Nebraska,  and  1  each  in 
Kansas  and  Texas. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  545; 
of  these,  about  46  per  cent  are  males  and  54  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  6  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,570; 
church  property  valued  at  $9,000,  against  which  there 
appears  no  indebtedness;  and  halls,  etc.,  used  for  wor- 
ship by  2  organizations.  There  are  10  Sunday  schools 
reported,  with  45  officers  and  teachers  and  782  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  given  as  17. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

OOMMUNICANTS  OB  MKMBEBS. 

PLACB8  OF  WORflHIP. 

8TATB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
chuicfa  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
c^Mcity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

8 

8 

545 

8 

250 

295 

6 

2  1                6                   fi              1.570 

"  1 

North  Central  division 

7 

7 

531 

7 

242 

289 

6             1  ,              6                6            1,570 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

( 

3 
? 

1 

3 
3 
1 

1 

373 
130 

28 

14 

3 
3 
1 

1 

178 
53 
11 

R 

195 : 

3 
2 
1 

( 

i' 



1 

3  !             3 
2  1             2 
1  1             1 

l.OOO 
370 
200 

Texas 

1 

1 

14 

1                    8  1                     G  ' 

1 

1 

' 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1 

VALUE  or  CHURCH 

PBOPEBTT. 

DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEETY. 

PABSONAOES. 

t 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  0B0ANIZAT10N8. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

1  Number 
'  of  organi- 
{  sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
ofofflcers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
sdiolais. 

Total  tor  denomination 

8 

6 

19,000 

1 

1 

8 

10 

45 

782 

' 

North  Central  division 

7l                6 

9,000 

1 

1 

1 

7 

7 

41  1             740 

• 

i 

MInneifota. , 

3 
3 
1 

3 
2 
1 

5,500 

2.700 

800 

1 

' 

! 

3 
3 
1 

1 

3 
3 

1 

3 

22  .              478 

Nebraska 

t 

, 

1 

15  1              222 

Kfuiims.. , 

, 

1 

4  '                40 

South  Central  division 

1 

4  1                 49 

' *" 

■ 1 

Texas 

1 

1 

3 

4 

42 

1 

) 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT. 


History. — ^The  Methodist  churches  of  America,  in 
common  with  those  of  England  and  other  lands,  trace 
their  origin  to  a  movement  started  in  Oxford  University, 
in  1729,  when  John  and  Charies  Wesley,  George  White- 
field,  and  a  number  of  others,  began  to  meet  for  reli- 
gious exercises.  Finding  as  they  read  the  Bible  that,  as 
John  Wesley  expressed  it,  they  **  could  not  be  saved 
without  holiness,  they  followed  after  it,  and  incited 
others  so  to  do."  Dining  the  succeeding  years  the 
little  company  was  derisively  called  *  *  The  Holy  Club, " 
** Bible  Bigots,"  ''Methodists,"  etc.;  and  this  last 
term,  intended  to  describe  their  methodical  habits, 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  by  them  almost  imme- 
diately, as  the  movement  they  led  soon  became  widely 
known  as  the  ''Methodist  Movement."  The  next 
step  and  its  outcome  are  described  by  John  Wesley  as 
follows:  "They  saw  likewise  that  men  are  justffied 
before  they  are  sanctified,  but  still  holiness  was  their 
object.  Grod  then  thrust  them  out  to  raise  a  holy 
people.  *  *  *  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1739, 
eight  or  ten  persons  came  to  me  in  London  and  desired 


that  I  would  spend  some  time  with  them  in  prayer, 
and  advise  them  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come; 
this  was  the  rise  of  the  United  Society. " 

About  this  time  the  Wesleys  came  into  intimate 
relations  with  the  Moravians, fii^t  on  a  visit  to  America^ 
and  subsequently  at  their  headquarters  in  Hermhut, 
Saxony,  and  to  the  influence  of  these  conferences  may 
be  traced  much  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  new  move- 
ment. 

The  three  leaders,  although  ordained  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  soon  found  themselves  excluded 
from  many  of  the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  preachers  of  new  doctrines, 
and  were  obliged  to  hold  their  meetings  in  private 
houses,  halls,  and  bams,  and  in  the  fields.  As  con- 
verts were  received  they  were  organized  into  societies 
for  worship,  and  as  the  work  expanded  class  meetings 
were  formed  for  the  religious  care  and  training  of  mem- 
bers. Then  the  circuit  system  was  established,  by 
which  several  congregations  were  grouped  imder  the 
care  of  one  lay  preacher;  the   itinerancy  came  into 

^  See  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  pace  431. 
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existence,  as  the  lay  preachers  were  transferred  from 
one  appointment  to  another  for  greater  efficiency; 
and  finally,  in  1744,  the  annual  conference  was  insti- 
tuted* in  which  Mr.  Wesley  met  all  his  workers.  Thus 
the  principal  distinctive  features  of  the  Methodist 
oi^anization  grew  out  of  the.  necessities  of  the  work. 

As  was  natural,  the  doctrinal  position  accorded  in 
the  main  with  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Articles  of  Religion  were  largely  formulated  from  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  that  church,  although  no 
formal  creed  was  accepted  except  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
The  stricter  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  predestination 
and  reprobation,  were  cast  aside,  and  the  milder  em- 
phasis of  Arminianism  on  repentance,  faith,  and  holi- 
ness, was  accepted.  As  John  Wesley  said:  *'  The  first 
of  these  we  coimt  as  it  were  the  porch  of  religion ;  the 
next,  the  door ;  the  third,  religion  itself. "  This  accept- 
ance of  Arminianism  caused  a  divergence,  though  not 
a  p)ermanent  breach,  between  the  Wesleys  and  White- 
field.  Whitefield  was  Calvinistic,  though  not  of  the 
extreme  tjrpe,  and  became  identified  with  the  Calvin- 
istic Methodists,  both  the  Welsh  body  ^  and  the  Count- 
ess of  Huntingdon's  Connection.  He  afterwards  with- 
drew from  the  leadership  of  the  latter  body,  and 
gave  himself  to  general  revival  work  in  England  and 
America. 

Though  the  Wesleys  lived  and  died  in  full  minis- 
terial relations  with  the  Church  of  England,  serious 
differences  arose,  as  already  noted,  between  that 
church  and  the  Methodists.  In  1745  John  Wesley 
wrote  that  he  was  willing  to  make  any  concession 
which  conscience  would  permit,  in  order  to  live  in 
harmony  with  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
but  he  could  not  give  up  the  doctrines  he  was  preach- 
ing, dissolve  the  societies,  suppress  lay  preaching,  or 
cease  to  preach  in  the  open  air.  For  many  years  he 
refused  to  sanction  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments by  any  except  those  who  had  been  ordained  by 
a  bishop  in  the  apostolic  succession,  and  he  himself 
hesitated  to  assume  authority  to  ordain;  but  the 
Bishop  of  London  having  refused  to  ordain  ministers 
for  the  Methodist  societies  in  America,  which  were 
left  by  the  Revolutionary  war  without  the  sacraments, 
Wesley,  in  1784,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  appointed 
or  ordained  men  and  gave  them  authority  to  ordain 
others.  He  thus  ordained  Thomas  Coke,  D.  C.  L., 
who  was  already  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  be  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  societies  in 
America,  and  set  apart  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Great 
Britain,  Alexander  Mather,  who  had  not  been  episco- 
pally  ordained. 

The  development  of  church  government,  while  fol- 
lowing the  general  lines  laid  down  by  Wesley,  was  some- 
what different  in  England  and  in  America.  In 
England  the  conference  remained  supreme,  and  the 

*  See  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church,  page  540. 


superintendency  was  not  emphasized.  In  America 
the  superintendency  developed  into  an  episcopacy 
which,  while  not  corresponding  exactly  to  the  episco- 
pacy of  the  Church  of  England,  became  a  very  decided 
factor  in  church  life.  In  each  country,  but  especially 
in  America,  considerable  opposition  has  developed  at 
different  times  in  connection  with  some  features  of  the 
parent  body,  and  schisms  have  resulted.  In  everj- 
case,  however,  the  general  principles  of  the  founders 
have  been  preserved,  and,  notwithstanding  the  various 
separations,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  in 
England  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  remain  the  strongest  representatives  of 
the  movement  initiated  in  Oxford  nearly  two  centuries 
ago. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Methodist  influence  and 
the  Methodist  system,  whether  of  doctrine  or  of 
poHty,  have  not  been  confined  to  the  bodies  which 
have  adopted  the  name  Methodist.  In  the  United 
States  several  bodies,  including  the  Evangelical  Associ- 
ation and  the  United  Evangelical  Church,  the  United 
Brethren  bodies,  and  particularly  the  large  number  of 
organizations  emphasizing  the  doctrine  of  *'hoUness,'* 
or  entire  sanctification,  claim  to  be  true  exponents  of 
the  doctrines,  if  not  of  the  form  of  government,  of  the 
Wesleys.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  with  whom  Whitefield  identified  himself, 
were  Presbyterian  in  polity,  though  Methodist  in  every 
other  respect. 

The  Methodist  bodies  are  15  in  number,  as  follows: 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Colored). 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

African  Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church. 

Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  of  America. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Congregational  Methodist  Church. 

New  Congregational  Methodist  Church. 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Reformed  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church  (Colored). 

Primitive  Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Free  Methodist  Church  of  North  America. 

Reformed  Methodist  Union  Episcopal  Church  (Colored). 

SUMMARY  OF   STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Methodist  bodies,  taken  together,  have  64,701 
church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  communi- 
cants, as  reported  by  64,255  organizations,  is  5,749,838; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  59,592  organi- 
zations, about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  6^  per  cent 
females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  59,990 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
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of  17,053,392,  as  reported  by  56,577  organizations; 
church  property  valued  at  $229,450,996,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $12,272,463;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  3,193  organizations;  and 
20,837  parsonages  valued  at  $36,420,655.  The  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  55,227  organizations,  number 
57,464,  with  569,296  officers  and  teachers  and  4,472,930 
scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  15 
bodies  is  39,737. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  largest  body, 
both  in  number  of  organizations  and  communicants, 
and  the  next  in  size  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  Of  the  15  bodies,  7  are  composed  entirely  of 
colored  organizations. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DKNOMIKATION. 


Methodist  bodies 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

(Colored) 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church . . . 

Methodist  Protestant  Church 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  of  America. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 

Congregational  Methodist  Church 

New  Congregational  Methodist  Church 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Reformed   Zlon    Union    Apostolic   Church 

(Colored) 

Primitive  Methodist  Church  in  the  United 

States  of  America 

Free  Methodist  Church  of  North  America 

Reformed  Methodist  Union  Episcopal  Church 

(Colored) 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Number 

ofon:ani- 

tations 

reporting. 


64,701 


29,943 

77 
6,647 

69 
2,204 

2,843 

594 

17,831 

325 

35 

2,381 

45 

96 
1,553 

58 


64,255 


29,742 

77 
6,608 

69 
2,197 

2,825 

591 

17,683 

324 

35 

2,365 

46 

96 
1,541 

57 


Total 
number 
reported. 


5,749,838 


2,986,154 

4,347 
494,777 

5,592 
184,542 

178,544 

20,043 

1,638,480 

14,729 

1,782 

172,996 

3,059 

7,558 
32,838 

4,397 


Sex. 


Number 

of  organ!- 

tations 

reporting. 


Male. 


59,592  |2,042,n3 


27,800    1,042,830 


77 
6,486 

67 
2,156 

2,673 

572 

15,446 

296 

35 

2,309 

36 

94 
1,488 

57 


1,785 

177,837 

1,972 

67,096 

68,360 

7,440 

587,324 

5,672 

655 

64,968 

1,139 

2,613 
11,228 

1,774 


Female. 


3,268,664 


1,743,836 

2,562 
304,160 

3,493 
113,405 

100,345 

11,803 

847,031 

7,341 

1,127 

104,264 

1,624 

4,718 
20,332 

2,623 


Total 
num- 
ber 
of 
minis- 
ters. 


39,737 


17,479 

64 
6,200 

187 
3,062 

1,852 
553 

5,811 

324 

59 

2,671 

33 

80 
1,270 

72 


PLAC8S  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


58,883 


27,810 

60 
6,292 

68 
2,079 

2,435 

477 

15,798 

256 

34 

2,252 

41 

93 
1,130 

58 


Halls, 
etc. 


3,193 


1,211 

16 

268 

1 

78 

230 
64 

970 

33 

1 

78 

1 

3 
239 


Number 

ofohimsh 

edifices 

reported. 


uv,  WKI 


28,345 

60 
6,538 

71 
2,181 

2,457 

489 

15,933 

262 

34 

2,827 

43 

101 
1,140 

50 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

oforeanl- 

zatlons 

reporting. 


56,577 


'J6,866 

50 
6,178 

67 
2,048 

2,870 

473 

14,704 

251 

34 

2,214 

38 

93 
1,124 

58 


Seating 
capacl^ 
report6a* 


17,053,302 


7,983,743 

16,046 

1,832,600 

21,955 

600,961 

721,464 

123,571 

4,484,290 

82,355 

11,000 

758,328 

15,700 

30,300 
262,205 

18,736 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


Methodist  bodies 

Methodist  E pisoopal  Church 

Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

(Colored) 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church. . . 

Methodist  Protestant  Church 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  of  America. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 

Congregational  Methodist  Church 

New  Congregational  Methodist  Church 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Reformed    Zion    Union    Apostolic    Church 

(Colored) 

Primitive  Methodist  Church  in  the  United 

States  of  America 

Free  Methodist  Church  of  North  America. . . 
Reformed  Methodist  Union  Episcopal  Church 

(Colored) 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


64,701 


29,943 

77 
6,647 

69 
2,204 

2,843 

594 

17,831 

325 

35 

2,381 

45 

96 
1,553 

58 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


59,083 


27,888 

59 
6,299 

68 
2,104 

2,442 

480 

15,859 

250 

33 

2,264 

41 

93 
1,145 

58 


Value 
reported. 


1229,450,996 


163,357,800 

170,150 

11,303,489 

183,697 

4,833,207 

6,053,048 

637,117 

37,278,424 

194,275 

27,650 

3,017,849 

37,875 

630,700 
1,688,745 

36,965 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


10,430 


4,662 

39 

2,574 

41 

724 

244 

49 

1,195 

19 


602 

7 

46 
112 

27 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$12,272,463 


8,640,273 

40,796 

1,191,921 

20,917 

474,269 

247,524 

18,914 

1,256,093 

9,477 


215,111 

825 

90,965 
61,124 

4,254 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 


zations 
reporting, 


20,837 


12,215 

4 

1,783 

7 
348 

661 

176 

4,566 


421 


49 
508 

8 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


136,420,655 


25,508,417 

6,400 

1,255,246 

7,500 

350,690 

910,645 

150, 175 

7,265,610 

1,500 


287,547 


103,600 
612,060 

2,275 


Number 

oforgani- 

zations 

reporting. 

Number 

jofSundav 

schools 

reported. 

55,227 

57,464 

26,860 

28,102 

76 
6,066 

66 
2,060 

78 
6,285 

66 
2,002 

2,118 

475 

18,846 

181 

27 

2,181 

505 

14,306 

182 

27 

2,207 

2,828 

35 

36 

91 
1,066 

96 
1,124 

54 

54 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


569,296 


=  = 


351,812 

481 
41,941 

441 
16,246 

18,970 

8,442 

113,328 

1,146 

143 

12,375 

212 

1,568 
7,403 

204 


Number 

of 
scfaolais. 


4,472,980 


2,700,742 

3,372 
292,689 

5,f 
107,< 


141,086 

21,468 

1,040,160 

8,785 

i,r" 


«2,4S7 

1,508 

18,177 
41,40 

1,790 
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HISTORY. 


The  first  interest  of  the  Wesleys  in  America  was 
connected  with  a  philanthropic  movement  started  by 
General  Oglethorpe  in  Georgia  in  1733.  They  had 
apparently  attracted  his  attention  by  their  manner 
of  life  at  Oxford,  and  in  1735  he  invited  them  to  come 
as  spiritual  advisers  to  his  colony.  Both  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  John  Wesley  remained  until  1738, 
though  Charles  Wesley  returned  earUer.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  they  first  came  into  relations  with  the 
Moravians,  through  the  colony  established  in  the 
same  vicinity  by  Count  Zinzendorf.* 

In  1760  Phihp  Embury,  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher 
from  Ireland,  landed  in  New  York,  and  six  years  later 
he  gathered  for  regular  worship  a  company  of  Metho- 
dists, who  in  1768  erected  and  dedicated  a  chapel, 
since  known  as  the  ''John  Street  Church."  About 
the  same  time  Robert  Strawbridge,  also  an  Irish 
Wesleyan  preacher,  assembled  a  small  company 
in  Frederick  county,  Md.  Subsequently  itinerant 
preachers  were  sent  over  by  John  Wesley,  among 
them  Thomas  Rankin  and  Francis  Asbury,  and  in 
1773  the  first  annual  conference  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. During  the  Revolutionary  war,  notwith- 
standing the  general  adverse  circumstances  and  the 
fact  that  Asbury  alone  of  all  the  preachers  sent  over 
by  Wesley  remained  in  the  country,  the  membership 
increased  from  1,160  to  14,988.  The  declaration  of 
peace  found  the  societies  still  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  though  without  leaders  or  church 
privileges,  as  many  of  the  clergy  had  left  their  parishes, 
and  consequently  neither  baptism  nor  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  administered.  On  representation  being 
made  to  Wesley,  he  set  apart  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  a 
presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  superintendent, 
and  commissioned  him  to  ordain  Francis  Asbury  as 
joint  superintendent  with  himself.  Richard  What- 
coat  and  Thomas  Vasey  were  also  ordained  as  pres- 
byters (or  elders)  for  America.  They  arrived  in 
America  in  the  latter  part  of  1784,  and,  on  December 
24,  what  has  been  known  as  the  "Christmas  Confer- 
ence'' began  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  60  preachers  meeting 
with  Doctor  Coke  and  his  companions.  A  letter  from 
Wesley  was  read  announcing  the  preparation  of  a 
liturgy  to  be  used  by  the  traveling  preachers,  and  the 
appointment  of  "Doctor  Coke  and  Mr.  Asbury  to  be 
joint  superintendents  over  our  brethren  in  North 
America,  as  also  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas 
Vasey  to  act  as  elders  among  them  by  baptizing  and 
administering  the  Lord's  Supper."  It  was  also 
stated  that  as  "our  American  brethren  are  now 
totally  disentangled  both  from  the  state  and  the 

'  See  Methodist  bodies,  page  428,  and  Moravian  Church,  page  495. 


English  hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entangle  them  again, 
either  with  the  one  or  with  the  other.  They  are  now 
at  full  liberty  simply  to  follow  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Primitive  Church." 

The  conference  then  proceeded  to  form  a  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  elected  both  Coke  and 
Asbury  superintendents,  or  bishops.  The  Order  of 
Worship  and  Articles  of  Religion  prepared  by  Wesley 
were  adopted,  one  article  being  added,  recognizing 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government;  the  rules 
and  discipline  were  revised  and  accepted;  and  a  num- 
ber of  preachers  were  ordained. 

The  next  general  conference  was  not  held  until 
1792,  but  after  that  it  was  held  quadrennially.  At 
the  conference  of  1800  Richard  Whatcoat  was  elected 
bishop,  and  in  1808  WiUiam  McKendree,  the  first 
native  American  to  occupy  that  office.  Until  1808 
all  the  ministers  were  members  of  the  conference,  but 
in  that  year  a  plan  was  adopted  providing  for  a  mem- 
bership of  delegates  elected  by  the  annual  conferences. 
By  1872  the  sentiment  within  the  church  in  favor 
of  lay  representation  had  grown  so  strong  that  a  new 
rule  was  adopted  by  which  lay  delegates  were  admitted 
into  the  general  conference.  Later  the  question  arose 
as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  term  "lay,"  and  it  was 
interpreted  to  include  women  as  well  as  men. 

From  the  beginning  the  growth  of  the  church  haa 
been  remarkable.  In  1799  there  were  272  itinerant 
ministers,  who  constitute  the  clergy  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  61,351  communicants. 
In  1812  the  number  of  ministers  had  increased  to  688, 
and  the  membership  to  195,357;  and  in  1831  the 
ministers  numbered  2,010,  and  the  membership, 
513,114.  In  1845,  when  the  denomination  was 
divided  into  two  practically  equal  parts  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  churches  in  the  slaveholding  states, 
the  number  of  members  who  withdrew  to  form  the 
southern  wing  of  American  Methodism  approximated 
460,000,  of  whom  about  1,500  were  itinerant  ministers- 
Notwithstanding  this  loss  the  parent  body  reported 
in  1852  a  membership  of  728,700,  with  4,513  itinerant 
ministers.  In  1867  the  membership  had  increased  to 
1,146,081;  in  1890,  to  2,240,354,  with  15,423  ministers. 

The  church  has  not  been  free  from  disagreements. 
In  1792  James  O'Kelley,  of  Virginia,  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  sympathizers,  withdrew  because 
of  objection  to  the  power  of  the  bishops  in  appointing 
the  preachers  to  their  fields  of  labor,  and  organized 
the  "RepubUcan  Methodists,"  who  later  joined  with 
others  in  what  became  known  as  the  '*  Christian 
Connection."  Between  1813  and  1817  many  of  the 
colored  members  in  various  sections  of  the  middle 
Atlantic  states,  believing  that  they  were  not  treated 
fairly  by  their  white  brethren,  withdrew  and  formed 
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four  separate  denominations  of  colored  Methodists: 
the  Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  African 
Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church. 

In  1830  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  organ- 
ized as  the  outcome  of  a  movement  for  lay  representa- 
tion in  church  government.  In  1843  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Connection  was  organized  in  the  interests 
of  a  more  emphatic  protest  against  slavery  and  in 
objection  to  the  episcopacy.  Two  years  later  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  withdrew  because 
of  the  antislavery  agitation.  The  latest  schism  was 
that  of  the  Free  Methodists,  in  1860,  on  questions  of 
secret  societies,  discipline,  and  certain  doctrines, 
particularly  sanctification.  The  other  Methodist  de- 
nominations in  the  United  States  arose  otherwise 
than  as  schisms  from  the  parent  Methodist  body. 

The  first  Methodist  Sunday  school  in  America  was 
established  by  Bishop  Asbury  in  1786  in  Hanover 
county,  Va.  The  denominational  publishing  interests 
are  as  old  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  itself, 
but  the  first  definite  organization,  which  later  became 
known  as  the  **Book  Concern,"  was  established  in 
1789.  The  Missionary  Society,  for  home  and  foreign 
missions,  was  formed  in  1819;  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  in  1827;  the  Tract  Society,  in  1852;  the  Board 
of  Church  Extension,  in  1865;  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
and  Southern  Education  Society,  in  1866 ;  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  1868;  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  in  1869;  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society,  in  1880;  and  the  Epworth  League,  in  1889. 

The  constitution  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
as  adopted  at  the  general  conference  of  1900  and  ap- 
proved by  the  annual  conferences,  has  three  divisions : 
Articles  of  Religion,  General  Rules,  and  Articles  of 
Organization  and  Government.  The  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion are  those  drawn  up  by  John  Wesley,  based  upon 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  the  exception  of  the  twenty-third,  which  has 
reference  to  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  The  General  Rules  deal  specifically  with  the 
conduct  of  church  members  and  the  duties  of  cer- 
tain church  officers,  particularly  the  class  leaders. 
The  Articles  of  Organization  and  Government  lay 
down  the  general  principles  of  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  churches  and  conferences. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  theology  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is 
Arminian,  and  its  doctrines  are  set  forth  in  the  Arti- 
cles of  Religion,  Wesley's  published  sermons,  and  his 
**  Notes  on  the  New  Testament."  These  emphasize 
belief  in  the  Trinity,  the  fall  of  man  and  his  need  of 
repentance,  freedom  of  the  will,  sanctification,  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 


Scriptures  for  salvation.  The  doctrine  of  sanctifica- 
tion or  Christian  perfection,  which  is  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctively a  Methodistic  doctrine,  as  held  by  Metho- 
dists, does  not  imply  an  absolute  and  sinless  perfec- 
tion, but  ''a  freedom  from  sin,  from  evil  desires  and 
evil  tempers,  and  from  pride."  It  is  regarded  as 
not  usually,  if  ever,  attained  at  the  moment  of  con- 
version,  but  as  being  attainable  by  faith  and  that  only, 
and  attainment  is  considered  possible  in  this  life. 

Two  sacraments  are  recognized:  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  first  may  be  administered  to 
young  children;  as  to  the  mode,  sprinkling  is  preferred, 
though  in  the  case  of  adult  converts,  choice  of  sprin- 
kling, pouring,  or  immersion  is  given.  The  one  condi- 
tion required  of  those  who  seek  admission  to  church 
membership  is  '' a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come 
and  to  be  saved  from  their  sins."  Each  applicant  is 
expected  to  evidence  this  desire  by  a  variety  of  proofs, 
indicating  the  purpose  to  lead  an  honorable,  peaceful, 
modest  life,  abstaining  from  anything  that  ^'is  not 
for  the  glory  of  God."  There  are  certain  special 
advices  to  church  members  in  regard  to  temperance, 
marriage  and  divorce,  amusements,  etc. 

POLFFY. 

The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  includes  the  local  church,  the  min- 
istry, and  the  system  of  conferences. 

The  local  church,  termed  a  *' charge,"  may  be  a 
single  station,  or  may  include  two  or  more  congrega- 
tions or  appointments  with  distinctive  membership, 
constituting  a  circuit.  Baptized  children  of  the 
church,  who  understand  the  obligations  of  religion 
and  give  evidence  of  piety,  and  converts  are  received 
on  probation  for  at  least  six  months,  and  then  ad- 
mitted to  full  church  membership,  after  recommenda- 
tion by  the  ** official  board"  or  the  class  leaders,  and 
satisfactory  examination  by  the  pastor  before  the 
church.  Converts  not  baptized  in  infancy  receive  this 
rite  before  being  admitted  into  full  membership. 
Probationers  have  no  vote  in  church  matters  and  are 
npt  eligible  to  church  office,  but  in  statistics  are 
included  as  members.  Full  lay  members,  both  male 
and  female,  have  a  vote  in  all  church  matters,  and  are 
eligible  to  local  church  offices  and  to  membership  in 
the  quarterly  and  district  conferences  and  in  the  gen- 
eral conference,  but  not  in  the  annual  conferences. 
Women  are  not  eligible  for  the  ministry. 

For  instruction  and  spiritual  help  probationers  and 
members  are  assigned  to  classes,  over  which  leaders  are 
appointed.  The  temporal  business  of  the  local  church 
is,  in  part,  conducted  by  a  board  of  stewards,  while 
the  property  is  held  by  trustees.  The  charges  also 
have  vSunday  schools,  Epworth  leagues,  aid  societies, 
and  such  other  oi^anizations  as  may  be  desired. 
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The  church  officers  include  the  pastor,  class  leaders, 
stewards,  trustees,  superintendents  of  Sunday  schools, 
and  presidents  of  other  societies.  The  pastor  is 
appointed  by  the  bishop  in  annual  conference;  the 
class  leader,  by  the  pastor;  and  others  are  elected  or 
nominated  by  the  various  departments  or  by  the 
pastor,,  but  are  confirmed  by  the  quarterly  conference. 
Together  with  resident  traveling  and  local  preachers 
they  constitute  an  "official  board"  for  consideration 
of  general  church  matters.  Once  a  quarter  this 
official  board  meets  formally  as  a  quarterly  conference, 
under  presidency  of  the  district  superintendent,  to 
take  action  on  recommendations  of  the  various  officers. 

The  regular  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  includes  two  orders — deacons  and  elders. 
Under  certain  conditions,  however,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  church  to  use  laymen  as  exhorters  and 
local  preachers.  Elxhorters  are  licensed  by  the  pastor 
to  conduct  religious  meetings.  A  local  preacher  is 
usually  a  layman  adjudged  to  have  '^  gifts,  grace,  and 
usefulness,''  who  is  licensed  to  preach  by  the  district 
conference  or  the  quarterly  conference  in  whose  juris- 
diction he  resides,  but  is  not  expected  to  give  up  his 
ordinary  business.  He  becomes  a  member  of  the 
quarterly  conference,  is  under  its  supervision,  and  his 
license  must  be  renewed  annually.  The  term  has 
come  to  be  applied  also  to  many  others,  including 
unordained  men  "on  trial''  in  the  annual  conferences, 
ordained  deacons,  and  even  traveling  ministers  who, 
assigned  to  some  church,  or  located,  are  under  supervi- 
sion of  a  district  or  quarterly  conference  instead  of  an 
annual  conference.  Exhorters  have  ceased  to  be  prom- 
inent factors  in  the  economy  of  the  church,  but  the 
proportion  of  local  preachers  has  increased  greatly  of 
late  years. 

The  regular  ministry,  generally  spoken  of  as  travel- 
ing preachers  or  ministers,  is  presented  in  the  official 
minutes  of  the  church  under  the  following  heads:  On 
trial;  members  of  annual  conferences;  and  located. 

Under  the  first  head  are  included  candidates  for  the 
ministry  and  deacons.  Candidates  are  certified  by  a 
district  or  quarterly  conference,  and  are  received  into 
an  annual  conference  "on  trial."  After  two  years,  on 
passing  an  examination  in  a  prescribed  course  of 
study,  they  are  eligible  to  ordination  as  deacons  and 
to  election  to  full  membership  in  the  conference.  They 
have  authority  to  solemnize  matrimony,  administer 
baptism,  and  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  After  serving  as  deacons  for  two  years,  and 
having  completed  the  four  years'  course  of  study,  they 
are  eligible  to  election  and  ordination  by  conferences 
as  elders.  Some  qualifications  or  allowances  are 
made  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  who 
come  from  theological  seminaries  under  the  auspices 
of  the  church  or  from  other  ecclesiastical  bodies. 


Members  of  annual  conferences  are  elders  and  are 
classed  as  effective,  supernumerary,  or  superannuated. 
They  have  power  to  consecrate  the  elements  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  are  eligible  to  appointment  as 
district  superintendents,  to  a  pastoral  chaise,  or  to 
some  other  church  office,  or  for  consecration  as  bishops. 
Originally,  pastors,  or  "itinerants,"  as  they  were 
termed,  moved  every  six  months,  and  then  every  year. 
In  1804  the  maximum  length  of  a  pastorate  was  fixed 
at  two  years;  in  1864,  at  three;  in  1888,  at  five;  and 
in  1900  the  time  limit  was  removed  entirely.  The 
usual  length  of  a  pastorate,  however,  continues  to  be 
two  or  three  years.  Supernumeraries  and  super- 
annuates are  elders  or  traveling  ministers,  who,  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  are  classed  as  incapacitated 
for  effective  service.  A  "located"  traveling  minister 
is  one  whose  membership  in  the  annual  conferences  is 
discontinued,  although  he  retains  his  ordination  and 
holds  the  position  of  a  local  elder  or  deacon  in  a  quar- 
terly conference. 

District  superintendents,  or  presiding  elders,  as 
they  were  formerly  termed,  are  elders  appointed  by 
the  bishops  for  limited  terms,  to  represent  them  in  the 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  church.  They  visit  the 
churches,  preside  at  quarterly  and  district  confer- 
ences, and  supervise  traveling  and  local  preachers. 

Bishops,  formerly  called  general  superintendents, 
are  elders  elected  by  the  general  conference,  and  con- 
secrated by  three  bishops,  or  by  one  bishop  and  two 
elders.  They  preside  at  general  conferences  and  at 
annual  conferences,  according  to  special  assignments 
by  the  board  of  bishops,  make  annual  appointments  to 
pastoral  charges,  ordain  deacons  and  elders,  and  have 
general  oversight  of  the  religious  work  of  the  church. 

For  the  supervision  of  mission  work  missionary 
bishops  are  consecrated,  who  have  full  episcopal 
authority  within  specified  districts  but  can  not  pre- 
side at  annual  conferences  in  the  home  field.  They 
receive  their  support  from  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  not  from  the  general  funds  of  the  church. 

The  system  of  conferences  includes  quarterly,  dis- 
trict, annual,  general,  and  mission  conferences. 

The  quarterly  conference,  identical  in  membership 
with  the  official  board  in  each  pastoral  charge,  is  the 
highest  authority  in  the  station  or  circuit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  local  administration. 

The  district  conference,  a  convenience  rather  than 
an  integral  part  of  the  conference  system,  is  made  up 
of  a  group  of  quarterly  conferences.  It  meets  once  or 
twice  a  year,  under  the  presidency  of  a  bishop  or  a 
district  superintendent,  and  its  composition  and  duties 
are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  quarterly  confer- 
ences which  compose  it,  though  it  reviews  the  mutual 
relations  of  charges  as  well  as  their  internal  affairs. 

The  annual  conference  is  an  administrative  rather 
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than  a  legislative  body.  Its  membership  is  confined 
to  traveling  ministers,  whether  effective,  supernu- 
merary, or  superannuated;  and  all  members,  together 
with  those  on  trial,  are  required  to  attend.  It  receives 
reports  from  pastors,  district  superintendents,  and 
statisticians;  the  bishop  ordains  candidates  for 
deacon's  and  elder's  orders,  and  appoints  the  ministers 
to  their  charges;  ministerial  delegates  are  elected  to 
the  general  conference;  and  questions  of  discipline  are 
decided.  A  lay  electoral  conference,  composed  of  one 
lay  delegate  from  each  pastoral  charge  within  its 
bounds,  meets  in  connection  with  the  annual  con- 
ference just  preceding  the  general  conference,  in  order 
to  elect  lay  delegates  to  the  general  conference. 

The  general  conference  is  the  highest  body  in  the 
church,  and  is  the  general  legislative  body.  First  held 
in  1792,  it  was  established  as  a  delegated  body  in  1812, 
pursuant  to  legislation  enacted  at  the  conference  in 
1808.  It  convenes  quadrennially,  and  is  composed  of 
ministerial  and  lay  delegates  in  equal  numbers.  It  is 
presided  over  by  the  bishops,  who,  however,  are  not 
delegated  members  thereof,  but  are  members  ex  officio, 
with  limited  privileges.  It  authorizes  the  organiza- 
tion of  annual  and  mission  conferences,  and  fixes  their 
boundaries;  it  elects  the  bishops,  official  editors,  pub- 
lishing agents,  book  committee,  the  corresponding  sec- 
retaries and  boards  of  managers  of  the  administrative 
societies  of  the  church,  the  members  of  the  different 
boards  of  trustees,  and  local  book  committees  at  New 
York  and  Cincinnati. 

A  mission,  home  or  foreign,  is  constituted  on  the 
basis  of  a  district  conference,  the  bishop  in  charge 
appointing  a  superintendent.  If  a  mission  consists  of 
more  than  one  district,  a  district  superintendent  for 
each  district  is  usually  appointed,  the  superintendent 
exercising  general  supervision.  The  ministers  in  the 
mission  retain  their  membership  in  their  annual  con- 
ferences. As  missions  develop,  they  are  organized  into 
mission  conferences  with  the  powers  of  annual  con- 
ferences, except  that  they  do  not  elect  delegates  to  the 
general  conference,  nor  vote  on  constitutional  changes. 
They  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Missionary 
Society. 

Each  church  is  practically  independent  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  own  financial  affairs,  though  subject  to  the 
general  ecclesiastical  system.  The  salary  of  a  pastor 
IS  fixed  by  an  estimating  committee  of  the  quarterly 
conference  of  the  charge  he  serves;  that  of  a  district 
superintendent,  by  the  stewards  of  his  district;  that  of 
a  bishop,  by  the  book  committee  of  the  church.  The 
book  committee  divides  the  total  amount  necessary  for 
episcopal  salaries  and  expenses  and  for  the  expenses  of 
general  and  judicial  conferences  among  the  annual 
conferences,  they  in  turn  informing  each  church  of  its 
share. 

The  support  of  superannuated  ministers  or  bishops, 
their  wives,  widows,  and  children,  and  the  assistance 


of  ministers  who  may  be  in  financial  straits  are  provided 
for  from  the  dividends  of  the  Book  Concern,  which  can 
be  applied  to  no  other  purpose,  and  from  special 
contributions. 

The  general  conference  and  the  annual  conferences 
are  incorporated,  with  boards  of  trustees  which  have 
charge  of  these  funds. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a  litui^  based 
on  the  English  prayer  book,  though  abridged  and 
changed  materially,  but  large  liberty  is  allowed  in  its 
use.  Characteristic  services  are  the  love  feast,  re- 
garded as  reviving  the  Agape  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
at  which  all  present  partake  of  light  refreshments, 
while  engaged  in  religious  conference  and  testimony, 
and  the  watch-night  service,  at  the  close  of  the  old 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

WORK.. 

The  denominational  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  carried  on  by  two  classes  of  organizations: 
Those  whose  managers  are  appointed  directly  by^  the 
general  conference  and  are  answerable  immediately  to 
it;  and  those  responsible  to  the  general  conference  only 
indirectly  or  through  their  individual  members.  To 
the  first  class  belong  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension,  the 
Board  of  Education,  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Sunday 
Schools,  the  National  City  Evangelization  Union,  the 
Committee  on  Aggressive  Evangelism,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Senate.  There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  Book  Committee,  Epworth 
League,  Tract  Society,  and  Church  Temperance 
Society,  besides  certain  boards  of  trustees  of  the  gen- 
eral conference  and  the  annual  conferences,  the 
Chartered  Fund,  and  the  Board  of  Insurance.  These 
are  all  directly  answerable  to,  and  under  the  control  of, 
the  general  conference,  the  members  of  the  boards, 
and  in  some  cases  the  officers,  being  elected  by  the 
general  conference. 

To  the  second  class  belong  the  Woman's  Boards 
for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  the  Pastor's  Aid 
Society,  and  a  variety  of  organizations  for  the  con- 
duct of  institutional  and  general  work.  These,  for 
the  most  part,  have  independent  charters,  and  are 
subject  only  to  the  general  ecclesiastical  control  of 
the  church.  They  elect  their  own  officers  and  raise 
and  expend  their  own  funds,  it  being  always  under- 
stood that  in  the  conduct  of  their  work  they  shall 
conform  to  ecclesiastical  rules  and  act  in  harmony  with 
the  general  conference  boards. 

The  agencies  through  which  the  home  missionary 
work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  con- 
ducted until  January  1,  1907,  were  the  Missionary 
Society,  Church  Extension  Society,  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society,  National  City  Evangelization 
Union,  and  the  Committee  on  Aggressive  Evangelism. 
Beginning  with  January  1,  1907,  the  Home  Mission 
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department  of  the  Missionary  Society  and  the  Church 
Extension  Society  were  consolidated  under  the  title 
of  ''Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension." 
From  its  organization  in  1819  until  the  close  of  1906, 
the  Missionary  Society  thus  included  both  home  and 
foreign  work.  The  work  under  the  care  of  the  Home 
Mission  department  of  the  Missionary  Society  has 
been  confined  to  the  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  The  total  disbursements  of 
the  Home  Mission  department  of  the  Missionary 
Society  were  $450,396  in  1897  and  $598,968  in  1906, 
the  advance  being,  in  general,  uniform.  The  sum 
total  of  disbursements  during  the  decade  ending  in 
1906  was  $4,929,127.  The  nature  of  the  work  is 
indicated  by  the  apportionment  of  the  principal  dis- 
bursements during  the  year  1906,  which  were  as 
follow  s : 

For  work  among  English  speaking  population: 

North  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  east 

of  the  Mississippi  river $28, 325 

Iowa,    Kansas,   Oklahoma,   and   states  north  of 

them 85, 440 

Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah,  etc 68, 723 

Pacific  coast \ 42, 375 

White  work  in  the  South,  Maryland  and  Delaware 

excepted 52, 745 

Colored  work,  mostly  in  the  South 45, 525 

For  work  among  non-English  speaking  population : 

Welsh 684 

Swedish 35, 020 

Norwegian  and  Danish 23, 090 

German 42,090 

French 4, 295 

Spanish 42,805 

Chinese 14, 835 

Japanese 19, 145 

Bohemian  and  Hungarian 13, 550 

Italian 13,570 

Portuguese 2, 065 

Finnish 4, 615 

American  Indians 9, 825 

Other  foreign  populations 2, 786 

In  addition  to  this,  $47,460  was  appropriated  for 
city  work,  of  which  $5,950  was  expended  in  New  York 
city,  $3,200  in  Philadelphia,  $2,600  in  San  Francisco, 
$2,400  in  St.  Louis,  and  proportionate  amounts  in 
other  large  cities. 

The  Board  of  Church  Extension,  before  the  consoli- 
dation, had  special  care  of  new  churches,  and  since 
its  organization,  in  1865,  it  has  aided  15,000  such 
churches,  most  of  them  in  the  West.  More  than 
$600,000  has  been  loaned  to  assist  in  building  chapels 
and  churches,  and  as  these  funds  have  been  repaid 
they  have  been  sent  out  in  aid  of  others.  As  a  rule 
no  application  for  any  church  costing  over  $10,000  is 
entertained.  Especially  important  is  the  quick  relief 
which  the  society  has  rendered  in  great  emergencies, 
such  as  the  earthquakes  at  Charleston  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  flood  at  Galveston,  and  the  conflagration  at 
Jacksonville. 


The  amount  received  and  disbursed  in  1897  wad 
$241,497;  in  1906  it  was  $379,388,  in  aid  of  365 
churches;  while  the  largest  amoimt  for  any  year  in 
the  decade  was  $428,050,  in  1901.  The  aggregate 
receipts  since  the  organization  of  the  society  have 
been  $9,067,730. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  is  supported 
by  annual  membership  fees,  and  by  receipts  from  mite 
box  collections,  bequests,  annuities,  and  special  gifts. 
It  supports  missionaries  and  conducts  schools  in  the 
Western  states,  especially  in  New  Mexico  and  southern 
California,  and  also  in  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska. 
It  maintains  immigrant  homes  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  which,  during  1906,  provided  meals 
and  lodgings  for  1,774  inmates,  besides  assisting  them 
to  secure  situations.  .  It  also  conducts  city  mission 
homes,  industrial  homes  for  girls,  a  dispensary  in 
Chicago  in  which  3,294  patients  were  treated  in  1906, 
and  a  medical  mission  in  Boston  where  7,309  were 
cared  for;  also  an  industrial  home  for  boys  in  Alaska. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  in  1897  were  $132,897;  in 
1902  they  had  advanced  to  $341,243;  and  in  1906 
they  were  $434,930.  In  addition  to  this  there  was 
the  distribution  of  food  and  other  supplies  to  the 
value  of  $63,299. 

The  National  City  Evangelization  Union  has  for  its 
special  field  the  foreign  population  of  the  cities.  It 
distributes  tracts  and  other  literature,  but  devotes 
itself  particularly  to  the  supervision  of  the  local  unions,. 
During  1906  it  received  for  its  own  work,  from  the 
Missionary  Society,  $47,460,  and  in  addition  to  that 
the  unions  themselves  raised  a  sum  exceeding 
$1,000,000. 

The  Committee  on  Aggressive  Evangelism,  the 
object  of  which  is  the  promotion  of  the  evangelistic 
spirit  and  activities  in  the  churches,  dates  from  the 
general  conference  of  1904.  Its  particular  mode  of 
operation  is  to  hold  institutes  in  the  leading  cities 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  churches  to  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility. 

The  foreign  mission  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  carried  on  since  the  reorganization  of  the 
Missionary  Society  and  the  separation  of  the  home 
and  foreign  departments,  is  conducted  by  a  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
general  conference,  and  by  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society.  This  latter  is  independent  in  its 
action  except  that  certain  limitations  exist  in  regard 
to  the  collection  of  its  funds  and  the  assignment  and 
location  of  its  missionaries.  Prior  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion the  apportionment  for  the  foreign  mission  work 
varied  from  $653,581  in  1897  to  $843,540  in  1906,  the 
highest  point  reached  being  $949,794  in  1905.  The 
actual  receipts  varied  somewhat  from  these  figures, 
but  are  not  in  all  cases  available. 

The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  for  its  first  year,  1869,  were  $4,546;  for  1897, 
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$313,937;  for  1906,  $616,457.  The  decade  shows  a 
steady  and  very  uniform  advance  and  not  a  smgle 
retrogression.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  society  is 
that  practically  its  entire  administrative  work  is  vol- 
untary. There  are  no  paid  secretaries  or  treasurers, 
and  only  a  small  office  force.  It  is  not  allowed  to 
raise  funds  during  any  regular  church  service,  nor  in 
any  Sunday  school,  and  must  in  every  way  avoid  any 
interference  with  the  contributions  to  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board.  It  carries  on  its  work  of  collection 
through  5,886  auxiliaries  with  167,464  members,  2,531 
minor  organizations  with  75,344  members,  482  young 
people's  societies  with  10,295  members,  and  a  Swedish 
auxiliary  with  99  branches  and  2,541  members.  The 
fields  occupied  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. .  In  1906  it  supported 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  nimiber  of  foreign  mis- 
sionaries of  the  church  and  raised  three-sevenths  of 
the  total  money  expended. 

The  work  of  the  two  organizations  may  be  presented 
in  four  divisions:  Non-Christian  lands  (Africa,  China, 
Japan,  Korea,  India,  and  Malaysia);  Greek  Church 
lands  (Bulgaria  and  Russia);  Roman  Catholic  lands 
(South  America,  Italy,  and  Mexico) ;  Protestant  lands 
(Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Finland,  Grermany,  and 
Switzerland). 

The  report  for  1906  showed  work  carried  on  by  the 
two  societies  in  10  non-Christian  countries;  137  sta- 
tions occupied;  689  missionaries;  7,676  native  work- 
ers; 804  churches  with  168,950  members;  1,874  schools 
with  61,225  pupils;  and  20  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
of  which  7  reported  59,522  patients.  The  amount  of 
income  available  for  the  work,  exclusive  of  contribu- 
tions by  native  churches,  was  $911,534,  and  the  total 
value  of  property  was  $4,217,710. 

The  report  for  work  in  Greek  Church  lands  showed 
2  countries  occupied;  2  stations;  4  missionaries  and 
29  native  helpers;  10  churches  with  432  members;  2 
schools  with  61  pupils;  contributions  amounting  to 
$13,353;  and  property  valued  at  $46,127. 

In  Roman  CathoUc  lands  the  report  showed  10  coim- 
tries  and  32  stations  occupied;  132  missionaries  and 
862  native  helpers;  192  churches  with  28,955  mem- 
bers; 135  schools  with  9,222  pupib;  2  hospitals  and 
dispensaries;  contributions  amounting  to  $284,901; 
and  property  valued  at  $1,722,028. 

In  Protestant  lands  6  countries  were  occupied,  and 
the  report  showed  2  American  missionaries  in  1  station ; 
896  native  workers;  449  churches  with  61,445  mem- 
bers; 5  schools  with  80  pupils;  contributions  amount- 
ing to  $92,910;  and  property  valued  at  $3,527,936. 

A  simimary  of  the  work  in  foreign  lands  shows  28 
countries  occupied;  172  stations;  827  American  mis- 
sionaries; 9,463  native  workers;  1,455  churches  with 
259,782  members;  2,016  schools  with  70,588  pupils; 
22  hospitals  and  dispensaries   (of  which   7   in  non- 


Christian  lands  report  59,522  inmates);  amount 
available  for  the  work,  exclusive  of  contributions  by 
native  churches,  $1,302,698;  and  property  valued  at 
$9,513,801. 

In  addition  to  these  contributions,  amounts  were 
contributed  by  native  churches  toward  their  own  sup- 
port, as  follows:  In  non-Christian  lands,  $304,441;  in 
Greek  Church  lands,  $1,068;  in  Roman  Catholic  lands, 
$175,726;  in  Protestant  lands,  $350,276. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  almost  no  mission- 
aries employed  in  Protestant  lands;  all  the  pastors  or 
other  helpers  are  native  to  the  land,  in  charge  of  what 
is  practically  home  mission  work  of  the  same  type  as 
that  carried  on  in  this  country,  classed  as  foreign  mis- 
sionary work  because  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  and  under  the  care  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sion board. 

As  churches  in  the  mission  fields  are  organized,  they 
are  gathered  in  missions  and  mission  conferences,  and 
their  membership  is  reported  in  connection  with  the 
membership  of  the  church  in  the  United  States. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  foreign  mem- 
bership, amounting  to  more  than  250,000  communi- 
cants, is  nearly  8  per  cent  of  the  entire  membership  of 
the  denomination,  while  similar  statistics  of  the  Sunday 
school  membership  make  a  still  better  showing  for  the 
mission  fields.  An  indication  of  the  diversified  char- 
acter of  the  work  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  it  is  car- 
ried on  in  37  different  languages,  besides  7  dialects  of 
Chinese. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  considered  under  four  heads:  The  Board  of 
Education,  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Educa- 
tion Society,  the  Twentieth  Century  Thank  Offering, 
and  the  University  Senate.  Of  these,  the  first  two 
have  been  united  with  the  Sunday  School  Union  under 
the  title  **  Board  of  Education,  Freedmen's  Aid,  and 
Sunday  Schools.". 

The  Board  of  Education  was  organized  in  1868  for 
the  general  purpose  of  promoting  the  educational  work 
of  the  church.  A  specific  purpose  has  been  the  aiding 
of  students  and  institutions  in  order  to  secure  ''a  well- 
equipped  force  of  men  and  women  for  the  ministerial, 
missionary,  evangelical,  and  educatiDual  work  of  the 
church.'^  Two  annual  collections  are  ^aken — one  for 
the  general  work,  and  the  other,  on  ** children's  day," 
for  the  ^'children's  fund'* — to  be  granted  in  the  form  of 
loans  to  young  people  seeking  a  more  advanced  edu- 
cation. The  former,  called  the  **  public  education  col- 
lection,'' amounted  to  $79,603  in  1897  and  to  $186,897 
in  1906;  the  highest  point  reached  was  $211,758  in 
1902.  The  receipts  from  the  latter  in  1897  were 
$76,300;  in  1906  they  were  $73,439;  the  average  for 
the  decade,  however,  being  under  $70,000. 

A  classified  list  of  educational  institutions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  under  the  supervision  of 
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the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  number  of 
their  teachers  and  students,  and  the  value  of  their 
property  at  the  close  of  1906,  follows: 


CLA88  OF  OfSTITUTlONS. 


Theological  Instltutkuis 

CoUeces  and  universities 

Clasacal  seminaries 

Institutions  exclusively  for  women 

Fotviga  mission  schools 

Missionary  institutes  and  Bible  training  schools. 
Unclassified  institutions 


Deduct  schools  duplicated  and  foreign  mission 
s.'hoolsi 


Total  in  the  United  SUtes 


Number 

of 
schools. 


24 

58 

47 

8 

65 

3 

2 


Number 

of 
teachers 

and 
students. 


1,210 
37,432 
10,478 

1,426 

7,977 
464 

2,409 


Net  value 
of  property 
and  endow- 
ments. 


94,744,645 

33,632,806 

3,710,904 

2,350,808 

1,476,313 

300,000 

279,000 


192 
68 


124 


61,396  !    46,494,478 
8,889        4,815.722 


52,507  '  s 41,678,756 


1  Some  institutions  are  placed  undw  two  classes.  Thus  the  Woman's  College, 
Baltimore,  is  in  the  list  of  colleges  and  universiUes  and  likewise  In  institutions  ex- 
dusively  for  women. 

*  Of  this  amount  $18,273,966  represents  value  of  property  and  t23,404.790  rep- 
resents value  of  endowments. 

The  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Soci- 
ety was  merged  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  January  1, 1907,  the  corporate 
name  of  the  new  organization  being  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Freedmen's  Aid,  and  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  specific  field  of  the 
organization  first  mentioned  was  the  education  of 
needy  white  and  colored  people  in  the  South,  special 
emphasis  being  laid  on  industrial  training.  Collec- 
tions for  this  purpose  are  taken  annually  by  the  pastors, 
and  considerable  sums  are  also  received  from  legacies, 
special  gifts,  etc.  The  receipts  in  1897  were  $261,562; 
in  1906  they  were  $747,730,  indicating  the  increase  of 
interest  in  the  work.  The  total  receipts  from  the  date 
of  organization  to  January  1,  1907,  were  $7,819,397. 
The  report  of  the  society  for  1906  showed  46  schools 
with  645  teachers  and  11,825  pupils,  and  lands  and 
buildings  valued  at  $1,991,569.  During  the  forty 
years  of  its  history  the  society  has  had  in  its  schools 
nearly  300,000  pupils,  and  has  sent  out  over  12,000 
teachers  and  3,000  ministers  among  the  negroes. 

On  November  1,  1898,  the  Board  of  Bishops  issued 
an  appeal  to  the  church  to  contribute  during  the  next 
three  years  $20,000,000,  above  and  beyond  the  regular 
gifts,  as  a  Twentieth  Century  Thank  Offering.  The 
appeal  was  more  than  met,  and  out  of  the  offering  thus 
made  $8,500,000  was  devoted  to  Christian  education. 

The  University  Senate  was  organized  in  its  present 
form  in  1902.  It  investigates  the  scholastic  require- 
ments and  methods  of  any  institution  claiming  to  be 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  upon  its  report  depends  the  classification 
of  the  institution  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  homes  for  the  aged 
are  of  two  kinds:  Those  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the 
church  and  those  connected  with  the  Deaconess  Move- 
ment. The  combined  statistics  for  1906  show  126 
institutions,  35,127  patients  or  inmates,  37,852  chil- 


dren in  industrial  schools  connected  with  deaconess 
institutions,  property  valued  at  $8,820,404,  and  ex- 
pense of  administration,  $856^,371.  Of  the  property 
value,  $3,623,279,  including  $442,734  for  property  in 
Europe  and  India,  is  credited  to  the  deaconess 
institutions. 

The  Deaconess  Movement  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  had  its  origin  in  1887  in  connection  with  the 
Chicago  Training  School  for  Missions.  About  100 
deaconess  institutions  of  various  kinds  are  now  oper- 
ated in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  lands,  some  of 
them  hospitals,  others  homes,  orphanages,  training 
schools,  etc.,  the  general  purpose  being  the  aid  and  in- 
struction of  the  sick  or  unfortunate.  At  the  close  of 
1906  there  were  792  licensed  deaconesses  and  436  pro- 
bationers, who,  during  the  year  cared  for  17,470  pa- 
tients and  made  418,308  calls,  while  the  total  expense 
of  administration  was  $478,160.  This  amount  was 
raised  mostly  by  voluntary  contributions,  though  some 
of  the  institutions  have  small  endowments.  The  in- 
crease in  the  amount  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
general  support  during  the  year  was  about  $100,000, 
so  that  the  total  amount  contributed  during  that  time 
for  the  Deaconess  Movement  may  be  set  down  as 
$574,000. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  (lately  combined  with  the 
Board  of  Education  and  Freedmen's  Aid)  has  auxilia- 
ries and  branches  all  over  the  United  States.  Within 
recent  years  it  has  derived  its  income  from  collections 
by  the  Sunday  schools,  and  from  the  local  churches  on 
the  basis  of  one-twentieth  of  their  apportionment  for 
missions.  Many  churches  maintain  mission  Sunday 
schools  in  cities  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  population, 
and  there  are  a  number  on  the  frontiers.  Practically 
every  school  is  suborganized  as  a  missionary  society, 
and  the  total  contributions  of  the  Sunday  schools  for 
missions  in  1906  were  $537,432. 

The  Tract  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  societies  in 
the  church.  As  early  as  1808  the  general  conference 
gave  special  attention  to  the  distribution  of  religious 
tracts,  and  in  1817  an  unofficial  tract  society  was 
formed  by  women  members  of  the  church.  The 
latest  charter  and  incorporation  were  given  in  1852. 
The  report  for  1906  shows  grants  of  tracts  aggregating 
2,035,286  pages,  besides  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
"Good  Tidings,"  a  paper  designed  especially  for 
colored  people  in  the  South.  Every  pastor  is  required 
to  take  an  annual  collection  for  this  society,  and  the 
receipts  from  this  source  in  1906  were  $23,850.  The 
Bible  work  of  the  church  is  carried  on  through  the 
American  Bible  Society,  for  which  each  church  is  ex- 
pected to  take  up  an  annual  collection. 

The  Epworth  League  is  the  official  young  people's 
society  of  the  church,  and  was  organized  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  May  15,  1889,  taking  the  place  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
in  other  denominations.     A  senior  chapter  is  found  in 
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nearly  every  church  of  the  denomination,  and  junior 
chapters  in  about  half  of  the  churches.  The  features 
of  the  league  are  the  departments  of  spiritual  work, 
world  evangelism,  mercy  and  help,  and  Uterary  and 
social  work.  International  conventions  have  been 
held  biennially  since  1893. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Paul  and  the  Wesley 
Brotherhood  have  been  prominent  among  a  number 
of  similar  organizations  in  the  church.  The  former 
was  organized  November  12,  1895,  and  at  the  close  of 
1906  had  679  chapters  with  35,000  members.  The 
latter,  composed  of  a  number  of  minor  organizations, 
was  established  September  27,  1898.  The  general 
object  of  these  brotherhoods  is  the  promotion  of  re- 
Ugious  work  among  men  and  boys  by  securing  their 
attendance  systematically  on  the  services  of  the 
church,  and  their  active  cooperation  in  its  financial, 
philanthropic,  and  charitable  undertakings.  The  sev- 
eral brotherhoods  have  recently  been  united  under  the 
name  of  the  Methodist  Brotherhood. 

The  Temperance  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chmrch.  organized  November  22,  1904,  aims  to  pro- 
mote voluntary  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicants 
and  narcotics  by  members  of  the  church,  the  Sunday 
school,  and  the  Epworth  League.  The  White  Shield 
League,  organized  by  the  general  conference  of  1904, 
is  the  official  temperance  society  of  the  Sunday  school, 
and  is  aflBliated  with  the  Temperance  Society  of  the 
church. 

The  Pastor's  Aid  Society,  which  is  found  in  most  of 
the  churches  of  the  denomination,  covers  a  wide  range 
of  activities,  such  as  systematic  visitation,  the  wel- 
coming of  strangers,  the  discovery  and  reUef  of  desti- 
tution, the  distribution  of  needed  suppUes,  the  visiting 
of  the  sipk,  the  provision  of  means  for  the  furnishing 
of  parsonages,  etc. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities,  institutional  churches, 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  are  conducted. 

The  publishing  house  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  now  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  estabUshed 
in  1789,  was  located  first  in  Philadelphia,  then  in  Bal- 
timore, and  is  now  in  New  York  city.  In  1820  a 
branch  house  was  estabUshed  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
which  in  1840  became  a  separate  corporation.  Accord- 
ing to  its  charter,  the  profits,  after  the  demands  for 
capital  are  suppUed,  are  devoted  to  the  support  of 
superannuated  preachers  and  their  widows  and  or- 
phans. In  1907  the  net  value  of  the  two  plants  of  the 
Book  Concern  was  $4,171,509,  divided  as  follows:  At 
New  York,  $2,284,470;  at  Cincinnati,  $1,887,039. 

The  Book  Committee,  elected  by  the  general  con- 
ference, is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  organization 
of  the  church.  In  the  intervals  between  the  general 
conferences  it  may  be  said  to  exercise  supreme  au- 
thority over  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church.  It  has 
supervision  of  the  pubUshing  interests,  and  examines 


carefully  into  their  condition;  fixes  the  salaries  of  the 
bishops,  publishing  agents,  and  official  editors  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  has  power,  imder  certain 
Umitations,  to  discontinue  any  depository  or  period- 
ical; and  estimates  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  general  conference  and  the 
judiciary  conferences,  and  makes  apportionment  of 
the  different  amounts  to  be  raised  by  the  annual  con- 
ferences. 

The  official  periodical  Uterature  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  includes  the  Methodist  Review,  8 
Christian  Advocates,  pubUshed  weekly  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  besides  one  other  English  weekly 
and  two  in  German,  the  Epworth  Herald,  and  Sunday 
school  periodicals.  There  are  also  various  semiofficial 
and  unofficial  pubUcations  which  are  identified  with 
the  church,  but  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  gen- 
eral conference.  The  Sunday  school  periodicals,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  editor  elected  by  the  general 
conference,  have  a  large  circulation,  the  weekly  Sun- 
day School  Advocate  sending  out  nearly  half  a  miUion 
copies. 

The  general  financial  interests  of  the  church  are  in 
the  hands  of  various  trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  created  by  the 
general  conference,  is  '*  competent  to  answer  for  the 
church  in  legal  proceedings,"  and  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  hold  any  property  left  for  the  benefit  or  en- 
dowment of  any  institution  of  the  church,  especially 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  superannuates,  and  for  the  en- 
dowment of  churches,  deaconess  institutions,  orphan- 
ages, or  other  charitable  establishments. 

The  Chartered  Fund  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  in  Pennsylvania  in  1794.  It 
has  for  its  object  the  reUef  of  the  itinerant  and  super- 
annuated ministers  and  their  dependents,  and  is  the 
oldest  chartered  organization  connected  with  the 
churcU.     This  fund  amounts  to  $48,500. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  29,943  organizations,  contained  in 
113  conferences  and  12  missions.  These  organizations 
are  distributed  in  every  state  and  territory;  14,119  be- 
ing in  the  North  Central  division.  The  states  having 
the  largest  number  are  Ohio  with  2,409,  Pennsylvania 
with  2,379,  New  York  with  2,199,  and  lUinois  with 
2,028, 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
2,986,154;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  27,800 
organizations,  about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63  per 
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cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  28,345  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  7,983,742,  as  reported  by  26,866 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $163,357,805, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $8,640,- 
273;  halls,' etc.,  used  for  worship  by  1,211  organiza- 
tions; and  12,215  parsonages  valued  at  $25,508,417. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  26,869  organiza- 


tions, number  28,102,  With  351,312  officers  and  teachers 
and  2,700,742  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  17,479. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  4,082  organizations,  745,800  com- 
municants, and  $66,634,397  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


8CA.TE  OB  TKBRITOBT. 


Total  for  denomination , 


North  Atlantic  division. 


Maine 

New  Hampflhire. 

Vermont 

Ifassadiuaetts... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Haryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carcrfina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


North  Central  division . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUfaiois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabcuna. .. 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma*. 
Texas 


Western  division. 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington. 

Oregon 

Caluomla.... 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. < 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

Number 

ofommi- 

xations 

reporting. 

Total 
niimbtf 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number  i 
of  church 
edifices 
reported. 

Seatfaig  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 

oforgani- 

xations 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 

Seating 
capad^ 
reported. 

29,943 

29,742 

2,966,154 

reporting. 
27,800 

• 

reporting. 

1,042,830 

1,743,836 

27,810 

1,211 

28,345 

26,866 

7,963,742 

6,548 

6,524 

868,462 

6,203 

296,002 

519,543 

6,333 

163 

6,479 

6,225 

2,030,906 

316 

311 

20,087 

294 

6,192 

12,890 

307 

7 

329 

307 

83,040 

1           1^ 

142 

12,529 

133 

3,839 

7,322 

139 

2 

143 

130 

41,413 

'           215 

215 

17,471 

210 

6,085 

11,124 

211 

2 

221 

210 

51,685 

413 

412 

61,626 

390 

18,761 

36,900 

401 

5 

406 

401 

161,164 

1             ^ 

43 

6,536 

42 

2,077 

4,387 

42 

1 

43 

42 

17,375 

206 

206 

32,878 

188 

10,711 

19,104 

205 

1 

217 

190 

67,960 

12,199 

2,193 

291,919 

2,108 

101,556 

175,332 

2,148 

38 

2,194 

2,110 

663,697 

634 

633 

106,506 

609 

37,446 

64,330 

620 

11 

641 

606 

221,502 

2,379 

2,360 

318,911 

2,229 

109,336 

188,145 

2,260 

96 

2,283 

2,209 

731,961 

3,766 

3,739 

322,482 

3,320 

113,931 

176,980 

3,547 

146 

3,639 

3,302 

968,756 

207 

207 

24,260 

190 

8,732 

13,805 

207 

218 

191 

55,271 

966 

963 

95,207 

889 

34,096 

54,237 

951 

is 

980 

909 

264,242 

37 

37 

11,019 

33 

3,664 

6,550 

36 

1 

36 

34 

17,439 

319 

314 

18,578 

252 

6,041 

9,410 

290 

20 

296 

256 

73,418 

973 

968 

61,641 

846 

21,436 

32,473 

855 

94 

850 

822 

226,278 

358 

357 

20,805 

325 

7,639 

11,533 

343 

7 

348 

325 

94,486 

395 

393 

54,097 

364 

20,287 

30,478 

387 

6 

406 

360 

128,400 

367 

348 

28,579 

300 

9,599 

14,115 

333 

3 

360 

288 

90,148 

153 

152 

8,287 

121 

2,437 

4,379 

145 

1 

147 

117 

29,074 

14,119 

14,054 

1,411,874 

13,338 

499,154 

833,350 

13,196 

586 

13,399 

12,924 

3,719,072 

2,409 

2,398 

317,584 

2,230 

111,823 

184,327 

2,374 

27 

2,401 

2,294 

747,725 

1,728 

1,724 

210,593 

1,626 

75,682 

123,299 

1,692 

15 

1,701 

1,665 

649,672 

2,028 

2,021 

236,092 

1,809 

81,763 

138,805 

1,997 

21 

2,039 

1,045 

504,003 

1,312 

1,308 

114,326 

1,252 

39,347 

60,994 

1,191 

89 

1,212 

1,168 

317,934 

833 

829 

54,817 

805 

19,369 

33,957 

770 

33 

803 

756 

176,880 

643 

634 

46,351 

606 

16,811 

27,089 

600 

21 

613 

594 

136,961 

1,586 

1,576 

156,576 

1,528 

56,537 

04,993 

1,521 

52 

1,538 

1,506 

416,460 

1,009 

1,001 

80,334 

953 

27,105 

45,312 

931 

58 

049 

905 

248,626 

237 

233 

10,033 

216 

3,730 

5,696 

172 

21 

175 

166 

36,175 

291 

291 

15,486 

268 

5,555 

8,922 

235 

33 

236 

223 

46,230 

746 

744 

62,586 

711 

22,437 

36,729 

665 

67 

665 

647 

162,110 

1,299 

1,295 

108,097 

1,244 

38,995 

64,236 

1,058 

158 

1,067 

1,054 

287,307 

3,743 

3,678 

239,347 

3,254 

80,840 

130,479 

3,215 

216 

3,288 

2,922 

867,004 

425 

423 

30,158 

375 

10,286 

15,910 

403 

9 

419 

389 

118,177 

799 

781 

46,180 

688 

16,601 

24,744 

703 

47 

716 

663 

203,762 

377 

368 

20,450 

336 

7,279 

11,100 

333 

23 

346 

303 

93,628 

564 

560 

50,695 

479 

16,877 

27,863 

551 

2 

667 

488 

151,606 

279 

264 

19,763 

180 

4,447 

9,243 

266 

3 

267 

173 

61,220 

252 

246 

12,569 

225 

4,106 

7,088 

194 

32 

196 

188 

53,055 

479 

476 

.    23,309 

453 

8,867 

13,488 

260 

67 

269 

262 

62,602 

568 

561 

36,223 

518 

12,385 

21,043 

496 

33 

506 

466 

122,802 

1,768 

1,747 

143,980 

1,685 

52,903 

83,476- 

1,519 

102 

1,540 

1,493 

399,006 

127 

126 

5,819 

124 

1,984 

3,620 

102 

12 

106 

102 

21,250 

81 

81 

5,313 

76 

2,078 

3,121 

68 

10 

69 

68 

16,670 

28 

28 

1,612 

28 

620 

1,092 

26 

1 

26 

26 

6,110 

220 

220 

24,830 

212 

8,334 

1,288 

725 

14,001 

181 

9 

184 

175 

53,106 

10,434 

5,610 

6,830 

*62 

61 

3,513 
1,734 
1,537 

54 

1,597 
840 

50 

3 

51 

46 

34 

34 

32 

26 

1 

26 

25 

33 

30 

28 

653 

961 

31 

31 

31 

M8 

18 

618 

15 

171 

389 

16 

i 

16 

13 

3,310 
79,564 

397 

394 

29,347 

379 

10,866 

16,731 

316 

27 

318 

311 

263 

260 

18,681 

253 

6,821 

11,063 

239 

12 

240 

237 

50,816 

505 

495 

50,985 

484 

1        19,563 

30.060 

464 

i 

26 

473 

1 

460 

^      136,406 

1 

^  Includes  2  organisations  In  Pennsylvania,  not  returned  separately. 
<  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

*  Includes  1  organisation  In  Colorado,  not  returned  separatel  v. 

*  Includes  1  organisation  in  California,  not  returned  separately. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


8TATB  OB  TEBBITOBT. 


Total  for  denomlnatioii 

North  Atlantic  dlvisioD 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Oonnecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

floQth  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

ViKlnia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

Oeoida 

Florida. 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Sooth  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma* 

Texas 

Western  division 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Ailsona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

OfEunm 

GaUfomia 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


29,943 


6,548 


316 

142 

215 

413 

44 

206 

S2,199 

634 

2,379 

3,765 


207 
96a 
37 
319 
973 
358 
395 
357 
153 

14,119 


2,409 

1,726 

2,028 

1,312 

833 

643 

1,586 

1,009 

237 

291 

746 

1,299 

3,743 


425 
799 
377 
564 
279 
252 
479 
568 

1,768 


VALUE  OF  CHX7BCH 
PBOPBBTT. 


Number 

ofonani- 

eations 

reporting 


127 

81 

28 

220 

«62 

34 

33 

•18 

397 

263 

505 


27,888 


6,338 


307 
139 
212 
401 
42 
204 

2,150 
622 

2,261 

3,557 


207 
^49 
36 
291 
860 
348 
386 
336 
144 

13,210 


2,372 

1,601 

1,969 

1,193 

760 

606 

1,526 

935 

174 

234 

656 

1,065 

3,239 


402 
711 
333 
549 
264 
201 
276 
503 

1,544 


Value 
reported. 


>  1163, 357, 805 


104 

68 

26 

184 

50 

26 

33 

17 

325 

239 

472 


74,222,487 


1,472,725 

774,600 

902,637 

6,756,600 

672,700 

2,946.810 

29,427,603 

8,191,195 

23,077,617 

11,511,512 


1,191,350 

4,916,475 

1,178,705 

478,915 

2,124,645 

320,065 

527,700 

403,607 

370,050 

63,334,312 


14,228,940 
7,602,538 

12,533,612 
5,733,325 
3,345,150 
2,923,920 
6,486,488 
3,497,707 
509,400 
686,100 
2,296,600 
3,400,532 

5,119,460 


896,688 
051,585 
353,316 
519,360 
513,475 
260,270 
614,613 
1,001,152 

19,170,035 


380,640 
282,600 
110,425 

1,486,900 

125,785 

132,400 

212,300 

52,900 

1,372,965 

878,020 

14,135,100 


DEBT  ON  CHX7BCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


4,662 


1,249 


48 

19 

14 

115 

13 

42 

355 

202 

441 

784 


56 
242 
24 
64 
92 
61 
106 
99 
40 

1,490 


199 

191 

178 

217 

118 

131 

98 

114 

54 

42 

58 

90 

846 


53 
104 

65 
201 
151 

45 

76 
151 

293 


18 

19 

4 

64 

6 

2 

2 

4 

63 

30 

91 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


PABSONAQBS. 


Number 

of  01 


tauons 
reporting. 


18,640,273 


4,957,212 


47,542 

22,730 

14,620 

512,583 

65,866 

166,114 

1,638,751 

739,630 

1,749,376 

651,384 


57,572 
300,245 
84,098 
32,006 
94,743 
18,899 
15,553 
19,319 
28,949 

2,297,880 


308,433 

288,263 

471,290 

282,912 

144,305 

117,703 

149,502 

220,189 

47,330 

25,270 

68,389 

84,303 

236,.554 


15,618 
30,245 
13, 152 
29,520 
40,991 
11,647 
52,875 
42,506 

407,234 


19,226 

32,428 

7,025 

125,032 

5,725 

3,000 

15,400 

460 

64,696 

30,881 

193,359 


12,215 


3,437 


176 

97 

140 

268 

23 

163 

1,293 

365 

912 

1,047 


84 
335 
20 
86 
213 
65 
05 
99 
50 

6,780 


829 
601 
901 
677 
355 
274 
722 
353 
103 
128 
393 
544 

1,039 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


126,506,417 


10,728,190 


296,650 

177, 100 

243,100 

922,870 

64,900 

607,000 

3,968,150 

1,371,100 

3,075,320 

1,762,688 


174,200 

700,400 

138,260 

74,015 

431,286 

40,226 

68,508 

51,378 

84,325 

10,763,225 


1,999,673 

1,094,400 

2,031,749 

947,445 

740,010 

510,975 

1,319,075 

477,405 

154,500 

212,360 

535,723 

739,910 

793,014 


124 
142 

71 
142 
143 

82 
133 
202 

912 


138,570 

122.300 

29,161 

74.186 

104.900 

47,525 

120,492 

155,880 

1,461,300 


70 

40 

18 

115 

26 

16 

14 

11 

181 

130 

291 


93,175 

50,350 

32,650 

211,575 

29,050 

26,900 

22,100 

16,100 

246,850 

164,650 

567,900 


8UNDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Number 
ofSunday 

schools 
reported. 


26,869 


6,150 


291 
135 
200 
405 
43 
197 

2,068 
617 

2,203 

3,401 


205 
934 
37 
256 
833 
304 
382 
320 
130 

12,747 


2,321 

1,562 

1,899 

1,206 

714 

573 

1,440 

798 

195 

250 

650 

1,128 

3,015 


317 
686 
287 
540 
252 
190 
337 
507 

1,647 


103 

70 

26 

206 

61 

29 

29 

18 

336 

220 

460 


28,102 


6,474 


344 

145 
214 
419 
43 
205 

2,162 
660 

2,273 

3,588 


211 
973 
41 
279 
869 
316 
424 
338 
137 

13,173 


2,352 

1,572 

1,961 

1,261 

750 

610 

1,460 

821 

212 

277 

608 

1,181 

3,170 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


323 
610 
302 
573 
274 
203 
364 
521 

1,697 


115 

80 

29 

226 

65 

32 

35 

25 

369 

230 

601 


351,312 


105,145 


3,444 

1,676 

2,426 

8,564 

880 

3,814 

34,558 

12,835 

36,947 

«f4, 944 


3,062 
12,065 

034 
2,200 
8,004 
2,077 
3,130 
2,621 

913 

169,442 


34,719 

20,875 

27,881 

16,210 

7,902 

6,325 

18,634 

9,267 

1,738 

2,627 

8,330 

14,934 

22,866 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


2,700,742 


822,204 


24,760 

12,016 

16,168 

62.391 

6,997 

26,109 

257,072 

101,573 

315, 116 

272,821 


25,473 
92,292 

9,569 
16,553 
66,033 
16,316 
30,970 
19,016 

6,509 

1,273,079 


264,891 

166,371 

216,614 

122,304 

56,225 

46,900 

136,217 

64,370 

12,836 

20,013 

99,  «Nl4 

108,034 
176,207 


2,690 
4,260 
1,916 
3,744 
1,572 
1,444 
3,366 
3,865 

18,916 


20.041 
36,379 
14,167 
26,333 
16,096 
9,740 
26.822 
25,621 

157,431 


962 

7,743 

780 

6,374 

304 

2,431 

2,944 

25,802 

348 

2,769 

271 

2,178 

266 

2,228 

164 

1,273 

4,021 

31,894 

2,600 

16,817 

6,276 

66,932 

1  Includes  $111,000,  value  of  lots  owned  bv  3  organisations  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  whose  edifices  were  destroyed  by  earthquake  and  fire, 
s  Includes  2  organisations  In  Pennsylv»ila,  not  returned  separately. 

*  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

*  Includes  1  organization  in  Colorado,  not  returned  separatelv. 

*  Includes  1  organization  In  California,  not  returned  separately. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  .CONFERENCES  AND 

MISSIONS:  1906. 


OONPEBENCE  OR  MISSION. 


ConfereDoes: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Atianta 

Atlantic  Mission. 
Austin 


Baltimore 

Blue  Ridge 

California 

California,  German. 
Central  Alabama. . 


Central  German. . . 

Central  Illinois 

Central  Missouri... 
Central  New  York. 
Central  Ohio 


/Central  Pennsylvania. 

Central  Swedish 

Central  Tennessee 

Chicago,  German 

Cincinnati 


Colorado 

Columbia  River. 

DakoU 

Delaware , 

Des  Moines 


Detroit 

East  Germua... 

East  Maine 

East  Ohio 

East  Tennessee. 


Eastern  Swedish. 

Erie 

Florida 

Genesee 

Oeoi^ 


Gulf.... 
Holston. 
Idaho.., 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Lexington. 
Lincoln... 


Little  Rock. 
Louisiana. . 

Maine 

Michigan . . . 
Minnesota.. 


Mississippi. 
Missoun... 
Mobile.... 
Montana.. 
Nebraska. . 


New  England 

New  England,  Southern 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  Spanish  Mission. 


New  York 

New  York,  East. 

Newark 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakoto... 


North  Indiana 

North  Nebraska*. 

North  Ohio 

Northern  German . . . 
Northern  Minnesota. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBEBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Total 
number 
reported. 


Total  for  denomination '   ^  29, 943 


200 

134 

150 

27 

50 

447 

164 

S262 

18 

99 

155 
379 
120 
341 
417 

696 
55 
155 
110 
367 

207 
217 
242 
231 
486 

506 
62 
174 
569 
102 

36 
494 

84 

414 

•  69 

79 
517 

72 
586 
787 

«355 

291 

327 

156 

68 

119 
249 
148 
663 
236 

276 

368 

92 

56 

266 

254 
206 
149 
339 
55 

428 
319 
316 
180 
222 

494 
177 
320 
105 
247 


29,742  :  2,986,154 


199 

129 

149 

27 

50 

447 

163 

258 

17 

98 

155 
378 
116 
340 
417 

695 
55 
154 
110 
363 

207 
215 
242 
280 
484 

505 
62 
172 
564 
100 

36 
491 

84 
411 

69 

76 
509 

71 
584 
787 

350 
291 
325 
156 
67 

118 
236 
145 
660 
236 

274 

366 

86 

56 

264 

254 
204 
149 
338 
54 

427 
319 
316 
180 
218 

493 
177 
319 
104 
242 


8,818 
5,973 
15,810 
2,065 
3,445 

53,064 
8,042 

21,150 
1,202 
6,023 

14,469 
40,221 
8,361 
41,962 
56,378 

72,878 
6,309 
6,971 
9,331 

53,714 

24,320 
15,669 
13,725 
25,424 
53,572 

56,052 
5,732 
9.519 

82,244 
5,352 

4,002 
50,888 

5.521 
47,773 

3,497 

3,291 
29,784 

4.461 
73.920 
95.680 

34,620 
29,187 
22,171 
12,064 
2,555 

6,636 
18,019 
10,862 
54,638 
19,071 

23,072 

28,990 

6,15f 

3,924 

28,179 

42,621 
23,489 
14,228 
56,054 
2,481 

58,599 
70,928 
53,503 
11,215 
9,444 

64,657 
16,369 
38,895 
6,235 
18,316 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


27,800 


195 

112 

127 

27 

46 

415 

152 

254 

17 

84 

155 
359 
103 
329 
388 

665 
53 
147 
108 
353 

202 
204 
221 
260 
472 

568 

61 

159 

518 

91 

35 
463 

56 
404 

62 

68 
425 

68 
548 
716 

334 
282 
285 
137 
50 

113 
157 
141 
632 
227 

237 

348 

72 

55 

251 

241 
192 
139 
320 
51 

408 
292 
308 
158 
201 

488 
171 
291 
99 
232 


Male. 


1,042,830 


3,440 
1,942 
5,226 
809 
1,350 

17,220 

3,231 

7,752 

473 

2,052 

5,942 
14,068 

1,832 
15,050 
19,923 

25,303 
2,296 
2,858 
3,999 

18,862 

8.184 

5,940 

4,032 

10,381 

19,164 

19,623 
2,195 
2,716 

29,141 
1,791 

1.186 
17,574 

1,475 
16,567 

1,307 

1,249 
10,784 

1.667 
25,956 
33,496 

12,250 

10,138 

7,802 

3,541 

890 


2,166 
3,83; 
3,56 
18.244 
6,878 


7,564 
9, 994 
1, 999 
1,334 
9,990 

13,449 
6,684 
4,338 

19,222 
958 

20,395 

23.617 

19,426 

3.800 

3,451 

24,276 
5,805 

13,527 
2,725 
6,251 


Female. 


1,743,836 


4,938 
3,282 
7,655 
1,256 
2,017 

31,300 
4,190 

13,182 

729 

2,967 

8,527 
24,878 

4,241 
25,924 
31,770 

44,377 
3,703 
3,797 
5,291 

32,330 

13,737 

8,672 

7,814 

13,795 

32,729 

33,271 
3,457 
6,039 

46,856 
3,355 

2,316 
31,641 

2,641 
29,622 

1,787 

1,847 
14,392 

2,727 
43,754 
52,758 

20,326 

17,196 

11,212 

6,865 

1,439 

3,806 

8,262 

7,060 

34,581 

11,703 

13,094 

16,788 

3.528 

2.400 

16,517 

25,521 
14,378 

8,477 
32,507 

1,064 

33.627 

40,029 

33.656 

6,371 

5,386 

39,932 
9,844 

22,927 
3,137 

10,777 


PLACES  OF  WOBSmP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


27,810 


174 
84 

146 
26 
42 

442 

158 

243 

18 

93 

151 
372 
115 
329 
412 

633 
54 
137 
106 
364 

173 
178 
197 
276 
465 

540 

61 

166 

564 

98 

33 
477 

81 
399 

64 

58 
434 

59 
581 
773 

343 
265 
306 
152 
61 

110 
240 
147 
600 
226 

271 

349 

79 

53 

249 

246 
202 
146 
336 
37 

421 
316 
306 
171 
160 

490 
169 
313 
95 
226 


Halls, 
etc. 


1,211 


20 

29 

2 


6 

3 

4 

11 


1 
5 
3 
8 
3 

53 
I 
9 


13 
2 
2 

15 

4 

1 
2 
1 
1 

4 
3 

10 
3 

19 

4 
6 
6 
6 
8 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


28,345 


176 
85 

153 
27 
43 

457 
159 
248 
18 
101 

158 
380 
126 
332 
417 

634 
55 
137 
110 
369 

176 
178 
198 
283 
467 

550 
64 
179 
567 
102 

33 
480 

82 
410 

64 

50 
437 

60 
585 
778 

350 
269 
316 
156 
61 

111 
240 
157 
607 
231 

276 

350 

82 

53 

250 

247 
207 
150 
345 
38 

433 
335 
318 
176 
163 

493 
173 
319 
95 
231 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


I 


26,866 


167 
82 

119 
26 
42 

430 

156 

242 

17 

84 

151 
360 
102 
321 
395 

630 
54 
136 
102 
360 

109 
174 
185 
259 
459 

524 

60 
166 
550 

88 

33 
465 

55 
392 

59 

55 
423 

50 
560 
761 

342 
265 
297 
135 
58 

106 
150 
147 
594 
225 

247 

336 

65 

53 

248 

246 
200 
146 
326 
31 

410 
308 
304 
154 
156 

489 
169 
294 
93 
224 


Seating 

sapa 

repoi 


capacitv 
trted. 


7,983.742 


53,118 
23.130 
38,804 
7,300 
12,880 

133,175 

45,780 

61,973 

3,585 

21,242 

37,245 

105,636 

24,784 

03,318 

137,410 

106,743 
16,330 
40,835 
22,790 

124,456 

51,640 
43,716 
39,065 
65,136 
127,565 

151,999 
17,026 
43,769 

175,420 
24,961 

9,435 
132,427 

15,000 
122, 176 

15,175 

17,685 
136,490 

14,500 
171,885 
244,397 

100,762 
76,662 
93,833 
34,914 
12,205 

29,925 
44,810 
40,585 
154,155 
55,641 

69,338 
92,906 
22,627 
11,860 
09,271 

107,874 
68,505 
45,133 

120,456 
6,756 

130,995 

136,074 

107,206 

44,055 

33,850 

177,746 
42,005 
99,274 
17,425 
52,217 


1  Includes  8  Independent  churches. 


s  Includes  1  independent  church. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES  AND  MISSIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


CONFERENCE  OR  MISSION. 


Conferences— Continued. 

Northern  New  York 

Northern  Swedish 

Northwest  German 

Northwest  Indiana 

Northwest  Iowa , .  - . 

Northwest  Kansas 

Northwest  Nebraska 

Norwegian-Danish 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pacific,  Oerman 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg 

Puget  Sound 

Rock  River 

St.  Johns  River 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Oerman 

Savannah 

South  Carolina 

South  Kansas 

Southern  Callfomia. 

Southern  German 

Southern  Illinois 

Southwest  Kansas. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Troy 

Upper  Iowa 

Upper  Mississippi 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  German 

West  Nebraska 

West  Texas 

West  Virginia. 

West  Wisconsin 

Western  Norwegian-Danish 

Western  Swedish 

Wilmington 

Wisoonsln 

Wyoming 

Missions: 

Arizona. 

Black  Hills 

Chinese 

East  Oklahoma. 

Kalispell 

Nevada 

New  Mexico.  Enf^lsh 

North  Montana 

Pacific,  Japanese 

South  Florida 

Utah 

Wyoming 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number     ^_      . 
oforgani-    Number 
sations.  I  of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


318 

71 

79 

365 

300 

292 
76 
101 
634 
369 

184 
31 
404 
417 
217 

382 
32 
434 
146 
140 

305 
298 
183 
53 
521 

968 
165 
238 
362 
353 

282 
166 
348 
124 
162 

181 

1928 

414 

28 

48 
392 
279 
443 


27 
29 

7 
48 

18 
37 
19 
47 

13 
22 
33 
27 


318 

68 

79 

364 

297 

291 
76 
101 
633 
357 

182 
31 
402 
415 
216 

380 
31 
432 
146 
132 

393 
295 
179 
53 
619 

388 
162 
234 
361 
353 

279 
166 
844 
124 
162 

179 

926 

414 

27 

48 
391 
275 
443 


27 

29 

7 

48 

18 
36 
19 
47 

13 
22 
30 
27 


Total 

number 

reported. 


31,011 

3,091 

4,869 

44;  208 

24,794 

17,176 

2,990 

5,508 

77,477 

18,873 

14,543 
1,517 
83,981 
72.162 
16,456 

59,823 

1,509 

36,317 

11,177 

9,311 

54,097 
29,836 
27,170 
3,118 
45,346 

28,582 
10,859 
15,470 
48,596 
37,585 

27,087 
12,724 
30,593 
7.192 
11,620 

12,730 

57,758 

22,531 

804 

2,912 
41.953 
23,257 
49,633 


1,463 

1,080 

209 

2,012 

562 
1,114 
1,771 
1,260 

683 

823 

1,537 

1,587 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


309 

66 

78 

343 

281 

266 

75 

96 

588 

341 

176 
31 
350 
390 
210 

350 
30 
416 
144 
113 

364 
287 
173 
61 
478 

369 
126 
209 
360 
361 

236 
161 
288 
122 
160 

170 

809 

403 

26 

47 
360 
262 
428 


26 
27 

7 
48 

17 
32 
14 
47 

13 
20 
28 
27 


Male. 


10,244 
1,192 
2,180 

15,522 
8,773 

6,191 
1,128 
2,184 
27,173 
7,141 

5,294 

668 

26,554 

25,816 

5,834 

19,792 
657 

12,336 
4,874 
3,079 

20,287 
10,615 
10,461 
1,383 
16,770 

10,706 

3,201 

6,177 

17,146 

13,761 

9,066 
4,375 
10,662 
3,172 
3,  VvD 

3,900 

20,153 

7,644 

342 

1,160 
16,269 

7.800 
17,863 


623 
304 
174 
770 

194 
312 
606 
416 

612 
240 
553 
512 


Female. 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


19,132 

1,819 

2,653 

27.019 

14,860 

9,661 

1,859 

3,090 

45,548 

10,973 

8,602 

849 

46,863 

40,845 

9,747 

34,626 
907 

20,670 
6,187 
4,600 

30,478 
18,390 
15,676 
1,573 
26,296 

17,018 

6.183 

8,682 

30,742 

23,714 

14,460 
8,087 

17,263 
3,960 
6,616 

'  7,033 

30,200 

14,448 

447 

1,746 
24,023 
14,405 
30,745 


747 

747 

36 

1,242 

333 
740 
920 

844 

71 

662 

961 

1,075 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting — 


Church 
edifices. 


il 


311 

67 

72 

352 

284 

190 

40 

97 

021 

196 

168 

26 

399 

414 

174 

372 
31 
382 
144 
125 

387 
275 
167 
49 
615 

268 
149 
219 
364 
340 

274 
162 
829 
113 
138 

167 

813 

363 

27 

46 
391 
270 
422 


26 

22 

6 

30 

13 
36 
17 
31 

6 
20 
31 
25 


Halls, 
etc. 


6 
3 
6 
7 
10 

68 

19 

1 

12 
64 

7 
1 
3 
1 
14 


36 
1 


6 

16 

14 

2 

2 

60 
3 

12 
6 
9 

2 
2 

17 
6 

21 

9 
98 
24 


2 

1 

8 

18 


1 
3 
1 
4 

5 
1 
2 
6 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


312 

71 

74 

363 

287 

193 
40 
100 
627 
196 

160 

27 
411 
418 
176 

304 
32 
387 
148 
135 

406 
277 
171 
62 
621 

263 
167 
223 
362 
342 

284 
170 
334 
115 
142 

102 

818 

377 

27 

46 
407 
283 
426 


25 

22 

6 

80 

13 
85 
17 
86 

6 
20 
31 
25 


Seating  capacity  of 
churdi  edifices. 


reporting.  1     *^ 


310 

66 

72 

340 

278 

190 

40 

96 

606 

180 

166 
26 
373 
406 
174 

365 
31 
381 
144 
112 

360 
274 
167 
48 
606 

260 
121 
101 
363 
837 

235 
161 
286 
113 
131 

146 

784 

355 

26 

46 
374 
268 
416 


26 

22 

6 

30 

13 
30 
17 
31 

6 
18 
31 
25 


85.972 
14,653 
14,950 
109,750 
60,360 

40,335 

6.664 

21,541 

188,525 

46,622 

43,060 

5,505 

103,660 

145,775 

46,048 

131,042 
7,540 

112,321 
32,770 
36,460 

128.400 
70,345 
65,255 
10,638 

144,384 


70,815 
34,791 
63.865 
104,740 
96,147 

78,860 
39,066 
79,402 
21.840 
31,880 

36,670 

217,290 

78.316 

4,735 

10,310 
106,366 

60,965 
112,  111 


6,510 
5,015 
1,015 
7,000 

2,400 
6,160 
4,679 
6,185 

700 
3,575 
6.30 
5,810 


1  Includes  1  independent  church. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES  AND  MISSIONS:  1906. 


VALUE  or  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


CONPEEENCE  OR  MISSION. 


Total 

number 

oforganl- 

zattoDS. 


Number 
ofonami- 


ions 
reporting. 


Total  for  denomination 1 29,943  '      27,888 


Conferences: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Atlanta. 

Atlantic  Mission. 
Austin 


Baltimore 

Blue  Ridge 

California. 

California.  German . 
Ceotral  Alabama. . 


Ceotral  Oerman... 

Central  Illinois 

Central  Missouri. . . 
Central  New  York. 
Central  Ohio 


Central  Pennsylvania. 

Central  Swedish 

Central  Tennessee 

Chicago,  Oerman 

Cincinnati 


Colorado 

Columbia  River. 

DakoU 

Delaware 

Des  Moines , 


Detroit 

East  Oerman... 

East  Maine 

East  Ohio 

East  Tennessee. 


Eastern  Swedish. 

Erie 

Florida 

Genesee 

Georgia. 


Gulf.... 
H(riston. 
Idaho. . . 
Illinois. 
Indiana. 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Lexington. 
Ltnocun.... 


Little  Rock. 
Louisiana... 

Maine 

Michigan . . . 
Minnesota.. 


Mississippi. 
Missoun. . . 
MobOe.... 
Montana.., 
Nebraska.. 


New  England 

New  England.  Southern 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  Spanish  Mission. 


New  York 

New  York,  East. 

Newark 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 


North  Indiana 

North  Nebraska 

North  Ohio 

NiHthem  German . . . 
Northern  Minnesota. 

Northern  New  York. 
Northern  Swedish . . . 
NcHTthwest  German. . 
NOTthwest  Indiana. . 
Ncvthwest  Iowa 


200 

134 

150 

27 

50 

447 

164 

«262 

18 

99 

155 
379 
120 
341 
417 

608 
55 
155 
110 
367 

207 
217 
242 

281 
486 

506 
62 
174 
509 
102 

36 
494 

84 
414 


79 

517 

72 

586 
787 

*355 

291 

327 

156 

68 


254 
206 
149 
339 
55 

428 
319 
316 
180 
222 

494 
177 
320 
105 
247 

318 

71 

79 

365 

300 


173 
86 

145 
26 
44 

440 

157 

247 

18 

93 

151 
360 
116 
330 
412 

682 
54 
135 
108 
363 

176 
180 
195 
278 
467 

541 
61 
166 
561 
100 

34 

478 
81 

400 
67 

56 
441 

60 
577 
770 

343 
270 
305 
154 
63 


119 

115 

249 

239 

148 

147 

663 

601 

236 

229 

276 

268 

368 

349 

92 

80 

56 

53 

266 

249 

246 
201 
146 
335 
37 

423 
313 
309 

178 
162 

489 


i 


15 
96 
228 

311 

67 

72 

354 

285 


>|168,357,805 


Value 
reported. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


172,786 
131,570 
208,452 
25,450 
252,550 

4,305,075 

104,218 

U,736,350 

268,700 

84,959 

912,700 
1,813,600 

283,734 
7,099,475 
2,270,200 


Number 

oforgani- 

tatlons 

reporting. 


3,723,817  ' 
452,300 
135,220 
541,850 

2,730,450 

1,430,400 
777,100 
506,450 
730,450 

1,905,015 

8,241,775 
852,700 
666,375 

4,142,125 
172,083 

397,975 
2,406,250 

117,050 

3,353,820 

64,520 

106,735 

651,625 

210,820 

3,131,454 

2,796,483 

1,311,498 

1,000,933 

628,042 

352,826 

93,123 

137,700 

460,575 

833,350 

2,304,200 

1,091,525 

261,525 
952,035 
109,621 
242,950 
1,022,000 

5,209,800 

2,063,610 

894,700 

3,867,345 

51,100 

6,857,500 

8,740,350 

4,533,100 

202,867 

571,600 

2,736,705 
701,350 

1,893,710 
317,395 

1,304,600 

1,728,600 

227,650 

213,550 

1,791,400 

1,060,960 


4,662 


5 
10 
67 


10 

79 
5 

31 
2 

33 

13 
26 
42 
50 
35 

88 
24 
6 
17 
26 

46 
41 
33 
153 
19 

100 
14 
29 
42 
27 

25 
66 
28 
77 
3 

7 
32 
14 
29 
62 

13 
24 
24 
64 
27 

35 
148 

21 
104 

44 

99 
26 
28 
10 
U 

85 

35 

20 

104 

2 

51 
76 
100 
57 
51 

74 
22 
26 
12 
48 

38 
35 
4 
40 
29 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


18,640,273 


6,200 

2,995 

10,577 


18,145 

228,499 

390 

47,420 

2,300 

2,941 

8,608 

46,503 

50,616 

229,795 

79,449 

222,282 

67,600 

1,448 

10,433 

69,830 

116,010 
63,766 
17,723 

164.826 
59,650 

161,546 
19,450 
26,512 
81,829 
13,645 

90,940 
117,878 

17,464 

385,207 

3,850 

2,757 

4,870 

18,381 

59,275 

72,436 

26,000 
28,865 

7,757 
34,620 

9,340 

8,662 

39,995 

21,755 

113,975 

34,910 

14,161 
21,937 
4,111 
11,020 
12,603 

370,745 

133,158 

23,030 

364,982 

350 

336,076 

611,470 

383,448 

18,589 

46,680 

154,896 

30,818 

74,590 

4,272 

55,375 

75,376 
27,871 
1,400 
53,863 
_7,461 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


12,215 


21 
37 
52 
4 
24 

153 
21 

149 
17 
30 

93 
181 

69 
202 
152 

219 
30 
33 
63 

138 

107 
92 
107 
106 
199 

250 
43 
93 

207 
33 

9 
188 

22 
237 

14 

17 

71 

39 

251 

225 

135 

133 

71 

74 

26 

45 
133 

88 
288 
102 

85 

113 

23 

38 

143 

165 
142 

98 
192 

23 

240 

234 

191 

41 

95 

194 

107 

121 

45 

98 

191 

37 

41 

136 

165 


125,508,417 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


11,456 
30,225 
21,670 
4,100 
46,100 

564,800 
13,450 

276,660 
46,600 
10,815 

205,150 
370,450 
29,100 
381,800 
297,050 

016,620 
110,000 
19,000 
146,600 
424,748 

200,025 
127,900 
177,860 
106,050 
360,950 

464,020 
173,100 
147,100 
560,775 
13,050 

43,600 
429,960 

16,025 
673,700 

14,000 

20,100 

80,800 

48,500 

529,974 

350,750 

236,620 

216,960 

95,400 

46,320 

14,922 

17,300 

85,100 

160,  €00 

426,625 

206,050 

42,645 
147,850 

IT,dvU 

58,725 
206,438 

653,460 
341,670 
191,550 
624,100 
17,900 

1,027,350 
1,332,700 

814,650 
22,876 

140,400 

388,600 
158,910 
258,850 
89,650 
164,775 

371,200 

65,700 

80,750 

284,450 

270,880 


STTNDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number '  Number 

of  organi-  )of  Sunday 

xations      schools 

reporting,  reported. 


26,860 


118 
73 

147 
25 
42 

429 

124 

229 

17 

94 

141 
358 
107 
317 
408 

618 
53 
90 
99 

347 

195 
185 
210 
273 
457 

555 

61 
159 
563 

95 

34 
463 

81 
378 

53 

51 
356 

62 
647 
689 

305 
272 
228 
146 
63 

117 
228 
138 
607 
210 

266 

311 

81 

48 

245 

251 
196 
141 
331 
42 

406 
311 
304 
168 
182 

460 
156 
311 
94 
229 

291 

59 

73 

331 

283 


28,102 


Number ,  vriiinhflr 
of  officers  I  ^"^*^' 

teilchirs.   ««»^ol^- 


442 

124 

258 

17 

102 

143 
368 
113 
331 
411 

630 

54 

93 

101 

351 

213 
198 
228 
279 
465 

589 
65 
205 
560 
103 

37 

475 
88 

397 
53 

58 
366 

70 
560 
600 

309 
287 
231 
148 
67 

128 
244 
145 
625 
221 

283 

314 

86 

54 

250 

250 
202 
151 
354 
45 

430 
325 
332 
179 
197 

476 
173 
317 
100 
249 

309 

63 

77 

333 

294 


351,312 


120 

776 

75 

574 

152 

1,316 

27 

171 

45 

428 

2,700,742 


7,218 
759 

2,764 
212 
585 

2,144 
5,162 
677 
4,960 
6,834 

8,875 

783 

566 

1,334 

5,514 

2,873 
1,942 
2,197 
2,480 
6,148 

7,827 

949 

1,814 

8,448 

612 

524 
6,527 

516 
6,076 

367 

380 
2,936 

732 
8,052 
8,085 

3,914 

3,934 

2,021 

944 

350 

870 
1,320 
1,600 
7,827 
2,367 

1,788 

3,600 

606 

676 

3,379 

5,987 
3,415 
1,862 
7,055 
153 

6,904 
8,117 
6,176 
1,217 
1,639 

7,221 
2,142 
4,682 
1.086 
2,566 

4,457 

447 

886 

4,720 

3,681 


6,084 
4,382 
9,913 
1,310 
3,101 

57,533 
6,561 

22,333 

977 

4,032 

11,577 
36,999 
4,062 
35,769 
52,706 

71,387 
6,290 
4,504 
6,430 

40,983 

25,438 
15,003 
17,264 
21,093 
43,738 

62,151 

6,364 

12,518 

69,181 

4,531 

3,394 
44,154 

3,987 
48,423 

2,876 

3,000 
24,507 

5,573 
57,604 
64,147 

29,ni 

28,628 

15,601 

6,470 

2,015 

5,367 
13,253 
12,674 
57,013 
18,184 

14,315 

24,104 

4,442 

4,960 

24,783 

43,357 
24,201 
13,887 
55,181 
1,306 

40,468 
66,810 
40,373 
9,101 
12,279 

58,853 
15,977 
35,734 
5,062 
21,251 

29,758 

3,352 

4,230 

39,052 

26,540 


>  Includes  3  independent  churches. 

*  Includes  $111,000,  value  of  lots  owned  by  3  organications  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  whose  edifices  were  destroyed  by  earthquake  and  Are. 

*  Includes  1  independent  church. 

*  Includes  $95,000,  value  of  lots  owned  by  2  organisatioui  In  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who<ie  edifices  were  destroyed  by  earthquake  and  fire. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES  AND  MISSIONS:  1906— Continued. 


CONPERSNCE  OB  MISSION. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Conferenoes— Continued . 
Northwest  Kansas. . . 
Northwest  Nebraska . 
Norwegian-Danish . . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oreson : 

Paciflc,  German , 
Philadelphia... 

Pittsburg 

Puget  Sound 


Rock  River 

St.  Johns  River... 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  German, 
Savannah 


South  Carolina 

South  Kansas 

Southern  Callfomla. 
Southern  German . . 
Southern  Illinois. . . 


Southwest  Kansas. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Troy 

Upper  Iowa 


Upper  Mississippi . 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  German 

West  Nebraska. . . 


West  Texas 

West  Virginia 

West  Wisconsin 

Western  Norwegton-Danish . 


Western  Swedish. 

Wilmington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Missions: 

jyPizona t, 

Black  HUls , 

Chinese , 

East  Oklahoma.. 


Kallspell 

Nevada 

New  Mexico,  English. 
North  Montana 


Pacific,  Japanese . 
South  Florida. . . 

Utah 

Wyoming 


292 
76 
101 
634 
359 

184 
31 
404 
417 
217 

382 
32 
434 
146 
140 

395 
298 
183 
53 
521 

368 
165 
238 
362 
353 

282 
166 
348 
124 
162 

181 

1928 

414 

28 

48 
392 
279 
443 


27 
29 

7 
48 

18 
37 
19 
47 

13 
22 
33 
27 


VALUS  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


191 

40 

97 
620 
199 

167 
26 
397 
413 
181 

372 
32 
385 
144 
126 

386 
275 
170 
49 
514 

264 
149 
221 
355 
342 

275 
163  I 
336  I 
113 
138 

161 

813 

363 

27 

46 
391 
269 
422 


25 

23 

6 

31 

13 
36 
17 
33 

7 
18 
33 
25 


Value 
reported. 


$507,423 

61,500 

332,900 

2,646,575 

448,700 

661.650 

78,300 

8,520,900 

6,071,150 

712,165 

5,218,325 
216,200 

1,920,688 
620,150 
131,135 

627,700 
861,056 

1,977,750 
111,950 

1,377,583 

899,320 

150,457 

328,692 

2,738,650 

1,900,975 

•  250,850 
644,837 

1,148,970 
315,250 
359,250 

*  231, 360 

1,871,925 

1,066,550 

126,200 

156.400 
1,961,000 
1,784,800 
2,575,433 


133,400 
67,200 
37,500 

101,440 

22,600 
103,300 
104,185 
103,790 

s 40, 060 

24,250 

212.300 

106,825 


DEBT  ON  CHTntCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


12 


38 
42 
50 

14 

3 

143 

97 

31 

63 
2 

40 
9 

39 

106 

16 

53 

3 

35 

24 
59 
66 
41 
25 

101 

9 

124 

15 

18 

09 
67 
46 
13 

10 
53 
32 
68 


2 

8 

1 

11 

1 
4 
4 

6 

2 
9 
2 
4 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


16,204 


35,213 
63,621 
34,663 

17,661 

500 

760,879 

498,252 

20,799 

189,867 
2,192 

160,295 
6,340 
4,892 

15,553 
13,385 

138,339 
3,327 

102,481 

33,830 
22,912 
11,961 
95,320 
27,766 

16,130 

6,320 

134,024 

7,948 

16,675 

7,541 
78,846 
29,487 
10,000 

16,550 
62,074 

87,888 
68,222 


3,000 

7,397 

1,800 

12,773 

1,600 

460 

5,375 

4,306 

2,800 

9,193 

15,400 

7,025 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


116 

24 

49 

163 

107 

83 

18 

223 

130 

106 

193 
19 

125 
91 
33 

95 
118 
107 

31 
179 

132 

34 

80 

224 

171 

65 

103 

112 

80 

78 

69 
188 
144 

19 

31 
165 
139 
209 


14 
13 


13 

7 

23 
10 
21 

1 

7 

14 

17 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$137,310 

20,660 

76,800 

360,850 

98,720 

107,650 

26,500 

1,010,350 

647,460 

133,250 

633,975 

62,550 

193,525 

168,450 

15,706 

68,598 
166,900 
220,250 

38,550 
262,400 

171,300 

14.500 

40,950 

505,800 

354,325 

30,291 
173,900 
128,925 
112,515 

95,250 

25,730 
376,936 
238,510 

31,650 

49,030 
326  300 
363,250 
467,060 


26,300 
23,200 


11,800 

5,750 
31,100 
18,850 
23,200 

600 

3,650 

22,100 

31,650 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  I  Number    Number    Tki.,_,K— 
oforpani-  of  Sunday  ofofflcers   ^"JJ^^ 

and 


sations  I  schools 
reporting,  reported. 


237 

64 

76 

603 

241 

149 
27 
391 
403 
188 

376 
29 
304 
129 
120 

382 
263 
177 
46 
471 

307 
144 
229 
342 
315 

268 
156 
828 
110 
148 

166 

785 

336 

18 

42 
382 
256 
410 


24 
24 

7 
34 

14 
33 

18 
38 

13 
16 
29 
25 


251 

58 

77 

614 

264 

169 
29 
406 
410 
206 

407 
29 
316 
132 
133 

424 

279 

184 

49 

478 

314 
159 
235 
356 
320 

283 
169 
351 
112 
161 

168 

818 

359 

18 

42 
404 
272 
427 


26 

32 

8 

34 

16 
45 
21 
43 

13 
16 
35 
27 


teachers. 


2,760 

471 

662 

8,071 

2,649 

1,881 
289 
9,791 
6,729 
2,466 

7,224 

268 

3,av4 

1,660 

838 

3,139 
3,669 
3,049 
477 
6,389 

3,961 
912 
1,703 
5,410 
3,994 

1,913 
1,825 
2,901 
1,377 
1,746 

1,130 

7,564 

3,390 

107 

393 
6,764 
3,212 
6,314 


schoUn. 


260 

248 

44 

316 

94 
307 
242 
284 

35 

99 

256 

289 


18,881 

3.150 

4,418 

69,242 

22,290 

14,200 
1,371 
96,706 
60,122 
20,296 

65,309 
1,699 

30,975 
8,736 
6,227 

30,970 
27,552 
90,761 
2,658 
43,173 

29,860 
7,434 
10,929 
39,336 
30,696 

13,549 
12,066 
23.451 
6,762 
12, 131 

8,003 

52,713 

24,603 

714 

2,293 
45,250 
25,283 
48,360 


2,140 

2,021 

200 

2,469 

679 
2,492 
l,7tB 
2,063 


682 
2,238 
2,381 


1  Includes  1  independent  church. 

s  Includes  $16,000,  value  of  a  lot  owned  by  1  organisation  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  whose  edifice  was  destroyei  by  earthquake  and  fire. 


UNION  AMERICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  (COLORED). 


HISTORY. 


Following  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  colored  members  of  the 
Methodist  churches  became  somewhat  imcomfortable, 
and  within  a  few  years  separate  congregations  were 
formed  for  worship,  though  there  was  no  distinct 
ecclesiastical  organization.  Among  these  congrega- 
tions was  one  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  in  1805  the 
colored  members  of  Asbury  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  withdrew  and  erected  a  building  for  them- 
selves. Having  now  a  church  of  their  own,  they 
thought  they  could  have  the  rule,  but  found  out  that 


they  were  still  imder  the  control  of  the  presiding  elder 
of  the  district.  This  did  not  suit  them,  but  they  con- 
tinued thus  until  1812,  when  there  was  a  general 
revolt,  and  in  consequence  the  trustees,  including 
Peter  Spencer,  William  Anderson,  and  others,  were 
expelled,  and  many  of  the  families  followed.  Plans 
were  immediately  formed  for  an  independent  organi- 
zation with  a  new  building,  and  on  September  7, 
1813,  the  Union  Church  of  Africans  was  incorporated. 
Thirty-one  families  joined  in  it,  and  Peter  Spencer  and 
William  Anderson  were  chosen  to  supervise  the  work. 
They  appointed  members  to  positions  of  trust,  or- 
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dained  elders,  and  gave  them  authority  to  ordain 
others. 

During  the  next  thirty-seven  years  the  church 
developed  until  there  were  two  annual  conferences, 
Wilmington  and  New  York,  including  41  churches, 
in  the  states  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey.  In  1843  the  Rev.  William  Anderson 
died,  and  in  1846,  the  Rev.  Peter  Spencer.  In  1850  a 
division  occiured  over  the  interpretation  of  certain 
clauses  in  the  discipline,  and  out  of  the  division  arose 
on  the  one  hand  the  African  Union  Church,  and  on 
the  other,  the  Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  For  some  time  the  members  of  the  latter, 
representing  the  old  organization,  were  compelled  to 
meet  in  private  houses,  but  after  four  years  a  house  of 
worship  was  erected,  and  since  then  the  church  has 
grown. 

DOCTRINE   AND   POLrTY. 

The  doctrine  is  essentially  that  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  candidates  for  membership 
are  required  to  assent  only  to  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
The  polity  is  likewise  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  chief  diflFerence  being  the  provision  for 
a  general  convention  as  a  constitutional  lawmaking 
body,  to  be  called  only  when  there  is  under  considera- 
tion a  change  in  polity  or  name.  The  other  confer- 
ences— general,  annual,  district,  and  quarterly — cor- 
respond to  those  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

WORK. 

For  home  missionary  work,  such  as  helping  needy 
churches,  about  $400  was  raised  during  1906.  Out- 
side of  the  immediate  circle  of  the  churches,  work  is 
being  carried  on  in  Canada,  where  there  are  3  churches 
with    150   conmiunicants,    and    property    valued    at 


$5,000.  Interest  in  education  brought  little  practical 
result  until  a  few  years  since,  when  the  Union  Indus- 
trial and  Theological  Training  School  was  opened  in 
Wilmington,  Del ,  with  property  valued  at  about  $3,500. 
In  1906  it  reported  6  teachers  and  60  students,  while 
$500  was  contributed  to  its  support.  There  were  50 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  with  600  names  enrolled, 
and  a  Young  Peoples'  Union  with  300  members,  while 
in  some  churches  the  yoimg  men  are  organized  as 
'*Sons  of  Spencer/' 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  77  organizations  in  5  conferences,  distributed  in  9 
states.  Of  these  organizations,  46  are  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division,  Pennsylvania  leading  with  22. 

The  total  number  of  commimicants  reported  is 
4,347;  of  these,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  60  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  16,046;  church  property 
valued  at  $170,150,  against  which  there  appears  an 
indebtedness  of  $40,796;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship 
by  16  organizations;  and  4  parsonages  valued  at 
$6,400.  There  are  78  Sunday  schools  reported,  with 
481  officers  and  teachers  and  3,372  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  64. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  35  organizations  and  2,068  com- 
municants, but  a  decrease  of  $17,450  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Rhode  Island 

Coonecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennsylTuda 

South  Atlantic  dfvlaion 

Delaware 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

South  Central  division 

Mississippi 


77 


46 


1 

1 

7 

15 

22 

25 


12 

12 

1 

6 


6 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MXMBEB8. 


Number 

oforsani- 

xations 

reporting. 


77 


46 


1 

1 

7 

15 

22 

25 


12 

12 

1 

6 


6 


Total 

numb^ 

reported. 


4,347 


2,583 


Number 

oformnl- 

sations 

reporting. 


77 


46 


20 

60 

318 

638 

1,647 

1,642  ' 


686 

936 

20 

122 


122 


Sex. 


Male. 


1,785 


Female. 


2,562 


1,085 


1,498 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


60 


Halls, 
etc. 


16 


37 


8 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

rq;K>rted. 


60 


37 


1 

5 

15 

1 

>••••••• 

1 

20 

40 

1 

7 

137 

181  ' 

6 

15 

220 

318 

10 

5 

22 

703 

944 

19 

3 

25 

651 

991 

21 

4 

12 

270 

416 

12 

12 

372 

564 

9 

3 

1 
6 

9 
49 

11 
73 

1 
4 

2 

6 

49 

73 

2 

4 

1 
1 

6 

10 
19 

21 


Seating  capacity  of 
chur^  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


59 


37 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


16,046 


10,230 


1 

1 

6 

10 

19 

21 


12 
9 


2 
2 


12 
9 


250 

300 

1,600 

2,100 

5,980 

5.741 


3,041 
2,700 


75 


76 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination . . . 

North  Atlantic  division 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Yorl^ 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

South  Central  division » 

ICississippi 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


77 


VALX7E  OF  CHURCH 
PEOPERTT. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


59 


46 


37 


Value 
reported. 


$170,150 


Number 
,  of  organi- 
I  sations 
reporting, 


129,700 


39 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$40,796 


26 


30,475 


1 

1 

7 

15 

22 

25 


I  {  1.000 

1  7,000 

6  I  42,500 

10  13,800  ; 

19  I  65,400   ! 


1 


450 


21 


40,250 


4 

7 
•14 

12 


12 

12 

1 

6 


12 
9 


25,400 
14,850 


9 
3 


16,050 

2,850 

11,125 

10,221 


5.421 
4,800 


200 


1  t 


100 


6 


1  ; 


200 


100 


PARaONAOES. 


Number!    value  of 


$8,400 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


4,400 


2 
2 


1 
1 


4,400 
2,000 


1,500 
500 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
,  reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  oflScers 

and 
teachers. 

76 

78 

481 

45 

45 

277 

1 

1 

7 

14 

22 

25 

1 

1 

7 

14 

22 

27 

6 

11 

46 

64 

150 

174 

12 
12 

1 

1 

1 

6 

14 

12 

1 

6 

109 

62 

3 

30 

6 

6 

30 

Number 

of 
scholars. 


3,372 


1,801 


62 

40 

276 

276 

1,150 

1,386 


657 

709 

20 

182 


182 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONrERSNCB. 


Total  for  denomination 

Baltimore 

Delaware 

Mississippi 

New  Jersey 

New  Yoric 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


77 


9 
38 

6 
15 

9 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  ] 

MEMBERS. 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 
of  church 
edifices 
reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
oforganl-      w  , 
satfons       ***^®- 
reporting. 

Female. 

i  Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

77 

4,347 

77          1.785 

2,562 

60 

16 

60              59 

16,046 

9 
38 

6 
15 

9 

765 
2,524 
122 
538 
398 

9 
38 

6 
15 

9 

295 

1,059 

49 

220 

162 

470 

1,465 

73 

318 

236 

5 
35 

2 
10 

8 

4 
3 
4 
5 

5 
35 

2 
10 

8 

4 

1 

10 
8 

1,850 
9,871 
75 
2,100 
2,150 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONFERENCE. 


Total  for  denomination 

Baltimore 

Delaware 

Mississippi 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


77 


9 
38 

6 
15 

9 


VALUE  OF  CHXTRCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


■I      - — 


59  '      $170, 150 


5 
35 

1 
10 

8 


9,800 

95,850 

200 

13.800 

50.500 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


39 

2 

24 

1 

4 

5 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


$40,796 


4.500 

16,846 

100 

2.850 
16,500 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


16,400 


6,400 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 

of  01 


zauons 
reporting. 


76 


Number  ,  Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 


schools 
reported. 


and 
teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


78 


481  ' 


3,372 


9 
38 

6 
14 

9 


9 
40 

6 
14 

9 


43 

281 
30 
64 
63 


605 
1,931 
182 
276 
378 


AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


Soon  after  the  Revolutionary  war  colored  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  different  places, 
dissatisfied  with  conditions,  began  to  hold  separate 
services,  hoping  thus  to  secure  larger  privileges  and 
more  freedom  of  action  than  they  believed  were  pos- 
sible in  continued  association  with  their  white  breth- 
ren, and  also  to  avoid  certain  humiliating  discrimina- 
tions practiced  against  them.     They  styled  themselves, 


for  the  most  part,  African  Methodists,  simply  because 
they  were  of  African  descent  and  Methodists,  and  not 
because  they  thought  of  permanently  dissociating 
themselves  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Thus  as  early  as  1787  a  company  of  colored  Metho- 
dists in  Philadelphia  withdrew,  built  a  chapel,  and  ob- 
tained a  colored  preacher  through  ordination  by  Bishop 
WTiite  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  1793 
Bishop  Asbury  dedicated,  in  Philadelphia,  the  Bethel 
Church,  built  by  Richard  Allen,  a  well-to-do  negro,  and 
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the  platform  adopted  by  the  congregation  included  the 
following: 

*'We  consider  every  child  of  God  a  member  of  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  *  *  *  yet  in  the  political 
government  of  our  church  we  prohibit  our  white  breth- 
ren from  electing  or  being  elected  into  any  office  among 
us,  save  that  of  a  preacher  or  public  speaker."  As 
reasons  for  this  action  they  gave  tha  ^inconveniences 
arising  from  white  people  and  people  of  color  mixing 
together  in  public  assemblies,  more  particularly  in 
places  of  public  worship." 

In  1799  Allen  was  ordained  deacon,  and  the  church, 
according  to  an  arrangement  already  made,  remained 
imder  the  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  a  white  elder.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  did  not  work  very  well,  and  contentions 
between  the  white  and  colored  Methodists  of  the  city 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania.  The  court 
declared  in  favor  of  the  Bethel  Church,  which  thus 
became  an  independent  body.  In  1814  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  elders  announced  that  the  white  preachers 
could  no  longer  maintain  pastoral  responsibility  for  the 
colored  congregation,  and  in  1816  Richard  Allen  and 
15  others  called  a  number  of  similar  societies,  which 
had  been  formed  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  to  organize  a  church  of 
colored  persons  with  autonomous  government.  This 
convention  was  held  in  April  of  that  year,  and  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  movement  received  the  cordial  assist- 
ance and  sympathy  of  a  number  of  white  persons, 
among  whom  were  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Robert  Rals- 
ton, William  McKean,  and  Bishop  White  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church. 

The  general  doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  were  adopted,  and  Richard  Allen 
was  elected  bishop  and  consecrated  by  five  regularly 
ordained  ministers,  one  of  whom  was  a  priest  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Among  the  points  em- 
phasized in  this  first  conference  were  the  duty  of  loyalty 
and  obedience  to  civil  government,  and  the  parity  of 
the  ministry  on  such  basis  that  any  minister  coming 
from  another  denomination  should  be  received  in  the 
same  official  standing  that  he  held  in  the  church  from 
which  he  came. 

For  the  first  twenty  years  the  operations  of  the  new 
denomination  were  confined  chiefly  to  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Later  they 
were  extended  to  the  New  England  states,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Lou- 
isiana, in  the  last  state  being  represented  in  New 
Orleans  alone.  Previous  to  the  civil  war,  compara- 
tively little  was  done  in  the  Southern  states,  but  during 
the  war,  through  the  influence  of  two  chaplains  in  the 
United  States  Army,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hunter  and  the 
Rev.  H.  M.  Turner,  and  of  some  colored  soldiers  who 


were  also  preachers,  two  organizations  were  formed  on 
the  South  Atlantic  coast.  After  the  war  the  church 
extended  rapidly  throughout  the  South,  and  to-day  it 
is  represented  in  each  of  the  original  slave  states,  while 
its  northern  field  includes  the  Northern  states  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  Ontario  in  Canada. 

Bishop  B.  W.  Amett,  for  many  years  the  church 
statistician,  gives  the  following  figures,  illustrating  the 
development  of  the  church  by  decades  from  1826  to 
1896: 


YEAR. 


Churches. 


1820 
1830 
1846 
1856 
1866 
1876 
1886 
1896 


33 

86 

198 

210 

286 

1.833 

3.394 

4,850 


Bishops. 


Minis- 
ters. 


Members. 


Value  of 
property. 


I 


1 
2 
4 

6 
3 
0 

7 
9 


17 

7.937 

$75,000 

27 

7,594 

125,000 

07 

16.190 

225,000 

165 

19, 914 

425,000 

265 

73,000 

825,000 

1.418 

206.331 

3,164,911 

2.857 

403,550 

6.341,889 

4,365 

618,854 

8,650,000 

DOCTRINE    AND   POLITY. 

As  already  indicated,  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  is,  in  doctrine  and  polity,  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.*  In 
polity  the  chief  difference  is,  that  in  the  latter  the 
bishops  are  itinerant,  traveling  at  large  throughout  the 
denomination,  while  in  the  African  Church  the  terri- 
tory is  divided  into  episcopal  districts,  over  each  of 
which  a  bishop  is  appointed,  and  for  which  he  is  held 
responsible.  The  place  of  residence  of  the  bishop  is 
left  to  each,  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  church  offi- 
cially. In  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  a  bishop  in 
the  interval  between  the  general  conferences,  the 
Board  of  Bishops  is  empowered  to  rearrange  the 
work  of  episcopal  supervision. 

In  order  to  systematize  the  income  of  the  different 
departments  of  church  activity  and  to  secure  suffi- 
cient funds  to  enable  the  bishops  to  employ  their 
whole  time  in  traveling  throughout  their  districts,  a 
general  financial  plan  was  adopted  by  the  general  con- 
ference of  1840.  Every  preacher  holding  a  charge 
was  instructed  to  collect  2  cents  a  month  from  each 
member,  the  amount  thus  raised  to  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  itinerant,  superannuated,  and 
supernumerary  preachers;  to  the  bishops'  salaries; 
and  to  a  fund  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Book  Con- 
cern. This  general  plan  has  been  retained  by  subse- 
quent general  conferences,  though  with  some  changes. 
In  1868  the  *' dollar  law^'  was  enacted,  providing  that 
each  preacher  should  collect  $1  from  each  member 
per  annum,  of  which  one-fourth  was  to  go  to  the  gen- 
eral book  steward;  one-fourth  to  the  treasurer  of  Wil- 
berforce  University;  and  the  remainder  to  the  annual 
conference  of  the  preacher.  At  present  the  apportion- 
ment is  as  follows:  Church  extension,  10  per  cent; 
annual  conferences,   36  per  cent;  and   the  financial 

*  See  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  page  432. 
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department  of  the  church,  for  general  purposes,  54 
per  cent.  The  summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  this  last  department  for  the  two  years  1905  and 
1906  shows  total  receipts,  $204,140,  and  total  expendi- 
tures, $206,323.  The  financial  department  has  been 
reorganized  at  different  times,  and  is  now  located  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  carried  on  bv 
the  Parent  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Woman's  Parent  Mite  Missionary  Society,  which 
include  annual  conference  and  other  auxiliary  soci- 
eties, and  by  the  Woman's  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  with  auxiliaiies. 

The  Parent  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
which  has  general  charge  of  the  missionary  activities 
of  the  church,  was  organized  in  1844,  as  a  result  of  the 
report  of  the  work  of  William  Paul  Quinn,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  general  conference  of  1840  as 
the  church's  first  general  missionary,  and  was  sent 
out  to  organize  churches  and  temperance  societies, 
and  to  establish  schools  for  children.  The  mission- 
ary work  in  the  South  was  begun  as  early  as  1863, 
but  at  present  the  society  conducts  mission  schools 
and  organizes  churches  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  lands.  Outside  the  United  States  the 
fields  occupied  are  Canada;  West  Africa,  including 
Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone;  South  Africa,  including  the 
Transvaal,  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Cape  Town;  the 
West  Indies;  and  British  Guiana.  Li  the  quadren- 
nium,  1864  to  1868,  the  amount  raised  was  $5,425. 
Since  that  period  the  amount  has  gradually  increased, 
in  somewhat  varying  ratio,  until  from  1900  to  1903 
the  sum  of  $80,815  was  raised. 

In  1898  Bishop  H.  M.  Turner  organized  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  South  African  Annual  conferences  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  South  Africa, 
the  former  with  a  church  membership  of  7,175,  and 
the  latter  with  a  membership  of  3,625.  The  member- 
ship in  these  conferences  has  since  been  materially 
increased  by  their  connection  with  what  is  known  as 
the  Ethiopian  Movement  in  South  Africa,  a  number  of 
churches  formerly  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  England  having  withdrawn  from 
that  organization  on  account  of  its  position  on  the  race 
question. 

There  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  a  paper  called  the  **  Voice  of  Missions," 
giving  general  church  news,  but  emphasizing  mission- 
ary matters.  The  general  financial  support  of  the 
missionary  department  is  secured  by  75  per  cent  of  an 
annual  collection  taken  by  the  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  on  Easter  Sunday,  which  is  supplemented  by 
money  raised  by  the  auxiliary  missionary  societies. 


The  receipts  for  1906  include  the  following:  Easter 
collections,  $24,413;  Parent  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  collections,  $4,405;  Woman's  Home 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  collections,  $2,203; 
Woman's  Parent  Mite  Missionary  Society  collections! 
$8,005;  making  a  total  of  $39,026,  of  which  $24,376 
went  to  the  missionary  department,  and  $14,650  to 
the  conferences.  %The  sum  apportioned  to  the  mis- 
sionary department  was  divided  between  the  home 
and  foreign  work  as  follows:  60  per  cent,  or  $14,626, 
to  the  home  field,  and  40  i>er  cent,  or  $9,750,  to  the 
foreign  work. 

In  close  relation  with. the  missionary  department  is 
the  department  of  church  extension,  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  caring  for  weak  and  struggling  churches, 
and  assisting  in  the  mission  work.  At  first  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  Parent  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  but  in  1892  it  was  established  on  a  separate 
footing.  It  is  supported  by  revenues  accruing  from 
10  per  cent  of  the  *^ dollar  money"  fund,  50  per  cent 
of  all  "children's  day  money,''  admission  fees,  annual 
dues  of  the  woman's  department,  special  collections, 
etc.  The  total  receipts  from  1892  to  1906  were 
$232,687,  the  receipts  for  the  two  years  1905  and  1906 
being  $45,309,  indicating  a  steady  increase. 

If  one-half  of  this  amount  be  taken  as  the  receipts 
for  1906,  and  to  it  be  added  the  amoimt  apportioned 
to  the  missionary  society,  the  total  amount  for  home 
missions  in  1906  will  be  $37,280. 

The  interest  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  education  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a 
special  educational  department  was  organized  in  1884. 
There  are  now  under  its  supervision  20  institutions, 
classified  so  as  to  include  primary,  industrial,  normal, 
scientific,  collegiate,  and  university  courses,  besides  3 
parochial  or  mission  schools.  Wilberforce  University, 
at  Wilberforce,  Ohio,  is  the  central  institution,  and 
connected  with  it  is  the  Payne  Theological  Seminary. 
There  is  also  the  Turner  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  at 
several  of  the  other  schools  for  chairs  of  theology  or 
correspondence  courses. 

The  income  of  these  institutions  includes  a  nominal 
simi  from  the  students  for  tuition,  board,  room  rent, 
etc.,  an  appropriation  by  the  general  conference  of  8 
per  cent  of  the  **  dollar  money,"  and  other  contribu- 
tions and  appropriations  as  may  be  specifically  needed. 
The  third  Sunday  in  September  of  each  year  is  set 
apart  as  educational  endowment  day,  and  all  churches 
and  Sunday  schools  in  the  connection  are  required  to 
hold  a  rally  for  that  cause. 

The  latest  report  shows  over  $125,000  spent  annu- 
ally in  the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  which  employ 
190  teachers  and  have  over  6,000  students,  including 
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300  pupils  in  mission  schools.  The  value  of  the  school 
property  is  about  $950,000  and  of  the  endowments, 
$25,000. 

The  Simday  School  Union  has  for  its  special  purpose 
the  systematizing  of  Simday  school  work  among  col- 
ored people,  providing  literature  and  text-books,  and 
distributing  Simday  school  literature  among  the  Sim- 
day  schools  of  the  connection.  For  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding this  work  a  special  children's  day,  the  second 
Sunday  in  June,  has  been  set  apart,  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  amount  raised  on  that  day  is  devoted  to  the  general 
interests  of  Sunday  school  work.  The  amount  re- 
ceived during  1906  was  $28,382. 

The  publication  department  is  the  oldest  in  the 
church,  originating  in  1817,  when  the  first  Church  Dis- 
cipline was  printed.  In  1841  the  first  number  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Magazine  appeared,  and 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  weekly  papers — the  Chris- 
tian Herald  (later  called  the  Christian  Recorder),  the 
Southern  Christian  Recorder,  and  others — all  of  which 
have  done  a  great  work  in  the  development  of  the 
church.  The  special  literary  magazine  of  the  church 
is  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Review. 

The  general  conference  of  1900,  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
organized  the  Allen  Christian  Endeavor  League  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  the  Epworth  League  and  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society.  The  church  has  an  aid 
society  called  the  Connectional  Preachers'  Aid  Society 
and  Mutual  Relief  Association,  organized  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1897. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  6,647  organizations  in  59  conferences, 
distributed  in  43  states  and  territories.  Of  these  or- 
ganizations, 2,981  are  in  the  South  Atlantic  division 
and  2,698  in  the  South  Central  division;  the  state 
having  the  largest  number  being  Georgia  with  1,226. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
494,777;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  6,486 
oi^anizations,  about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  6,538  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices,  of  1,832,600,  as  reported  by  6,178 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $11,303,489, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$1,191,921;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  268  organi- 
zations; and  1,783  parsonages  valued  at  $1,255,246. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  6,056  organiza- 
tions, number  6,285,  with  41,941  officers  and  teachers 
and  292,689  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  estimated  at  6,200. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  4,166  organizations,  42,052  com- 
municants, and  $4,835,209  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


8TATB  OB  TKRBITORT. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvfl^ila 

South  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Marykmd 

Dbtrlct  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Tn/^fftuft * 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Mhmesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakote 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma! 

Texas 

Western  division 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomla 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


6,647 


284 


14 

6 

6 

41 

60 

149 

2,081 


30 

107 

7 

117 

36 

235 

632 

1,226 

583 

624 


120 

66 

116 

22 

6 

5 

35 

164 

2 

6 

02 

2,606 


130 
300 
557 
460 
178 
485 
137 
442 

60 


6 
1 

15 
2 
2 
1 

10 
1 

22 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEB8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


6,608 


284 


14 

6 

5 

41 

60 

140 

2,058 


30 

107 

7 

116 

35 

232 

628 

1,212 

582 

620 


110 

64 

115 

22 

6 

5 

36 

164 

2 

6 

02 

2,686 


Totel 

number 

reported. 


130 
306 
555 

460 
177 
482 
136 
440 

60 


6 
1 

15 
2 
2 
1 

10 
1 

22 


494,777 


25,144 


1,364 

542 

335 

4,204 

5,971 

12,638 

250,341 


2,553 

9,613 

1,928 

9,889 

1,002 

16,797 

79,220 

03,626 

35,713 

46,486 


9,812 

5,760 

0,833 

1,737 

164 

755 

1,617 

11,318 

38 

500 

4,934 

169,365 


10,047 
23,377 
39,617 
28,797 

9,462 
26,903 

6,243 
24,010 

3,441 


136 

45 

1,139 


30 

334 

60 

1,533 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


6,486 


277 


11 
4 
4 

40 

60 

149 

2,918 


38 

97 

7 

115 

35 

219 

626 

1,201 

680 

602 


112 

63 

113 

22 

6 

4 

36 

160 

2 

5 

00 

2,633 


120 
304 
527 
455 
174 
481 
134 
429 

66 


Male. 


177,837 


7,476 


127 

79 

62 

1,033 

1,801 

4,284 

04,077 


689 

2,603 

724 

3,845 

407 

6,724 

31,160 

35,011 

13,824 

16,146 


3,250 
1,882 
3,154 

651 
57 

172 

554 

3,603 

15 

175 
1,633 

60,150 


3,482 
8,238 

14,324 
0,983 
3,263 

10,247 
2,309 
8,304 

988 


6 

35 

1 

12 

14 

325 

2 

20 

2 

24 

1 

7 

10 

107 

1 

15 

10 

443 

Female. 


304,160 


14,785 


362 

208 

120 

1,661 

4,080 

8,354 

161,361 


1,281 

4,053 

1,204 

6,034 

595 

10, 186 

47,965 

67,350 

21,793 

29,484 


6,905 

3,772 

6,359 

1,086 

107 

283 

1,063 

7,422 

23 

322 

3,142 

106,499 


6,482 
14,904 
23,852 
18,352 

6,145 
16,636 

3,879 
16,240 

2,031 


100 
33 

679 
63 
58 
23 

227 
45 

803 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting  — 


Church 
edifices. 


6,292 


270 


2,857 


Number 

ofchurch 

edifices 
Halls,   "ported, 
etc. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


30 

104 

7 

114 

30 

224 

627 

1,175 

537 

580 


114 

65 

107 

22 

6 

5 

30 

140 

1 

5 

85 

2,532 


120 
299 
505 
442 
171 
466 
113 
407 

53 


6 
1 

14 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 

21 


268  !   6,538 


13 


13 

1 

6 

6 

35 

6 

68 

1 

143 

6 

96 


3 
5 
7 
3 
30 
38 

35 


6 
1 
8 


4 

11 


1 
4 

123 


1 
6 
42 
11 
6 
14 
16 
27 


270 


13 

6 

6 

35 

68 

143 

2,947 


30 

106 

7 

117 

30 

226 

635 

1,230 

557 

688 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


114 

66 

111 

23 

6 

6 

30 

142 

1 

5 

85 

2,677 


132 
330 
617 
471 
175 
492 
127 
424 

66 


6 
1 

14 
2 
1 
1 
7 
1 

23 


6,178 


270 


13 

6 

5 

35 

68 

143 

2,804 


39 

104 

7 

114 

30 

221 

617 

1,144 

528 

576 


114 

65 

105 

21 

6 

5 

29 

140 

1 

5 

86 

2,475 


129 
297 
474 
438 
171 
466 
100 
391 

53 


6 
1 

14 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 

21 


Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 


1.832,600 


82,993 


4,750 

2,200 

1,175 

12.061 

20.042 

42,765 

840,838 


8,955 

28,230 

4,150 

37,550 

6.000 

60,930 

200,389 

337.455 

139,170 

160,217 


33.354 

10,250 

28.518 

6,710 

1,160 

1,375 

7,335 

38.060 

150 

1,775 

22,530 

734,997 


33,475 

93,529 
153,650 
131,337 

52.220 
131.992 

24,816 
113,978 

13.555 


1,175 
150 

3,435 
450 
120 
300 

1,350 
150 

6,425 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES;  1906. 


8TAT£  OR  TKBBRORT. 


Total  for  denomination . 
North  Atlantic  division 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Connecticut... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeoi 
Flori 


rgia.. 
rida.. 


North  Centna  dlvlsioa. 


Ohio 

IndiiJia 

lUinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MiswNiri 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division.. 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma!. 
Texas 


Western  division. 


Montana. . . . 
Wyoming... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Aris<ma 

Utah 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California.... 


6.647 


284. 


14 

6 

5 

41 

69 

149 

2,961 


39 

107 

7 

117 

35 

235 

6S2 

1,226 

583 

624 


120 

66 

116 

22 

6 

5 

35 

154 

2 

6 

92 

2,698 


6 
1 

15 
2 
2 
1 

10 
1 

22 


130 
300 
557 
460 
178 
485 
137 
442 

60 


VALX7S  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


6,299  ;S11,303,489 


271  I    1,941.040 


12 

6 

5 

36 

68 

144 

2,854 


39 

102 

7 

117 

31 

227 

628 

1,174 

529 

588 


115 

65 

110 

22 

6 

5 

30 

141 

2 

5 

87 

2,531 


130 
296 
501 
440 
174 
466 
117 
407 

55 


6 
1 

15 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 

22 


89.710 
837.850 
127,967 
309,025 

76,550 

385,190 

780,447 

1,205,432 

580,305 

2,173,321 


621,000 

223,500 

423,925 

97,400 

20,000 

28,500 

92,850 

462,105 

3,900 

29,300 

170,841 

2,948,077 


265,080 
376,279 
599,907 
436,267 
261,305 
375,762 
117,706 
509,922 

354,555 


11,650 

10,000 

159,455 

5,000 

5,000 

4,000 

30,300 

4,000 

125,150 


DBBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 


Amount 
of  debt 


PAR80NAOE8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 


reporting.    "Po™^-   .reporting. 


^54,350 
59.700 
14,600 
355,300 
371,300 
965,790 

8,891,496 


2,574 


176 


8 

5 

3 

26 

31 

103 

1,167 


26 

57 

6 

66 

16 

97 

222 

552 

126 

288 


46 

40 

63 

12 

1 

4 

17 

62 

1 

2 

40 

911 


68 

82 
179 
173 

77 
128 

51 
153 

32 


$1,191,921 


350,728 


17,500 

5.650 

3,939 

66.231 

62,214 

196,194 

377,278 


12,600 
69,951 
29,350 
52,812 
10,940 
23,260 
53,428 
93,679 
31,258 

219,644 


32,137 

18,001 

77,986 

13,609 

675 

4,462 

7,180 

50,291 

1,700 

650 

12,863 

225,021 


23,441 
21,624 
46,375 
28,482 
19,829 
20,947 
11,290 
53,083 

19,250 


432 


6,572 

300 

130 

216 

3,450 

2,400 

5,750 


1,783 


104 


2 
13 
34 
51 

682 


8 

39 

4 

45 

9 

42 

145 

244 

146 

299 


2 

16 

81 

1 

2 

44 

663 


62 
61 

120 
91 
71 
92 
36 

130 

35 


4 

1 

12 
2 


4 

1 
11 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$1,255,246 


195,050 


12,960 


4,500 

23,700 

52,450 

101,450 

445,205 


7,660 
38,000 

8,800 
47,660 

7,800 

28,200 

85,175 

140,056 

81,865 

260,976 


6,200 

12,900 

53,415 

1,800 

2,200 

24,665 

314,065 


87,408 
18,315 
61,408 
51,840 
39,335 
34,289 
16,575 
54,905 

39,960 


3,600 

1,000 

17,400 

1,500 


2,400 

1,000 

13,060 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number    Number    Number 
oforgani-  ofSunday  of  officers 
satlons      schools  i     and 
reporting,  reported,  teachers. 


49 

61,336 

41 

35,760 

46 

46,850 

18 

16,860 

6,056 


267 


270 


11 

11 

4 

4 

5 

5 

38 

39 

66 

66 

43 

146 

2,739 

2,845 

35 

35 

97 

96 

7 

7 

106 

113 

32 

32 

225 

229 

621 

646 

1,100 

1,142 

516 

543 

566 

673 

112 

112 

59 

60 

107 

110 

22 

22 

5 

5 

3 

3 

32 

32 

132 

134 

2 

2 

6 

6 

86 

87 

2,431 

2,543 

116 

123 

285 

296 

480 

502 

421 

434 

168 

175 

446 

466 

126 

139 

390 

409 

64 

64 

5 

5 

1 

1 

14 

14 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

7 

1 

1 

21 

21 

6,285        41,941 


2,616 


101 

42 

39 

360 

610 

1,374 

19,752 


260 

709 

96 

724 

172 

1,680 

5,225 

7,318 

3,566 

4,306 


968 

468 

833 

210 

27 

30 

213 

903 

9 

69 

596 

14,903 


690 
1,673 
3,012 
2,418 

958 
3,077 

746 
2,410 

374 


30 
12 
02 
12 

9 
10 
49 

6 
154 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


292,689 


19,609 


766 

320 

270 

2,879 

4,601 

10,683 

147,101 


2,034 

7,120 

1,116 

6,516 

804 

0,903 

44,187 

50,833 

24,496 

25,688 


6,322 

2,728 

5,316 

1,062 

90 

156 

968 

5,467 

82 

871 

8,128 

98,280 


4,461 
12,677 
21,616 
16,437 

7,600 
17,006 

8,990 
14,668 

2,152 


134 
40 

607 
69 
36 
80 

287 
25 

984 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  oomblned. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONVIRSNCI. 


Total  for  denomination. 


Alabama.. 

Arkansas. 

Atlanta... 

Baltimore. 

California. 


Central  Alabama. . 

Central  Florida 

Central  Mississippi. 

Central  Texas 

Colorado 


Columbia 

East  Alabama.. 
East  Arkansas.. 
East  Florida... 
East  Tennessee. 


Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indian  Mission. 
Indiana 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Macon 


Michigan 

Mississippi . . . 

Missouri 

New  England. 
New  Jersey. . . 


New  York 

North  Alabama. 
North  Carolina. . 
North  Georgia... 
North  Louisiana. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


North  Mississippi 

North  Missouri 

North  Ohio 

Northeast  Mississippi 

Northeast  South  Carolina. 


Northeast  Texas. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma... 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg 


Puget  Sound 

South  Arkansas. . . 

South  Carolina 

South  Florida 

Southwest  Georgia. 


Tennessee. 
Texas 


Virginia 

West  Arkansas. 
West  Florida... 


West  Kentucky 

West  Tennessee 

West  Texas , 

Western  North  Carolina. 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


6,647 


Number 
ofommi- 
I  satlons 
reporting. 


142 
121 
157 
115 
22 

173 
145 
135 

72 

27 

209 
125 
112 
154 
55 

79 
389 
89 
86 
61 

74 

96 

66 
100 
222 

27 
124 

78 
25  li 
71 

41 
119 
122 

148 
78 

122 

76 

67 

79 
196 

129 

53 

51 
118 
101 

11 
114 
227  I 
115 
308 

111 

106  j' 

119  , 

138  \\ 

90  " 

63  ' 
144 
133 
113  , 


Total 

number 

reported. 


6,608 


128 

52 

51 

118 

101 

11 
114 
226 
115 
303 

110 
107 
118 
137 
90 

63 
144 
133 
111 


Sex. 


Number  i 
oforgani-! 
zations 
reporting. 


Male. 


494,777 


142 



9,414 

121 

7,269 

150 

13,296 

115 

11,781 

22 

1,533 

173 

12,130 

144 

6,281 

135 

8.846 

72 

3,931 

27 

1,514 

208 

24.207 

125 

8,760 

110 

5,697 

154 

11,733 

53 

2,696 

79 

6,200 

389 

25,244 

88 

7,041 

85 

4,828 

59 

5,500 

74 

6,319 

96 

5,443 

66 

4,083 

100 

6,197 

220 

20,356 

27 

2,006 

124 

8.512 

78 

7,020 

25 

2,241 

71 

6,000 

41 

4,294 

117 

9,692 

121 

8,533 

148 

8,936 

77 

3,265 

122 

6,247 

76 

4,298 

67 

4,851 

79 

5,192 

194 

24,919 

7,935 
4.961 
1,415 

10,  aw 

6.85f 

301 
5,728 

30,094 
5,759 

25,409 

11,280 
5.729 
9,947 
8,209 
5,740 

4,949 
9,514 
7,324 
8.204 


6,486 


177,837 


138 
121 
149 
105 
19 

156 

143 

134 

72 

26 

206 
121 
109 
153 
53 

79 
387 

87 
83 
58 

72 
95 
66 
97 
218 

27 
124 
76 
19 
71 

40 
114 
112 
145 

77 

122 
74 
60 
75 

194 

126 

52 

51 

117 

101 

11 
114 
226 
115 
300 

109 
103 
117 
137 
90 

62 
143 
128 
107 


3,406 
2,629 
4,539 
3,487 
443 

4,276 
2,496 
2,787 
1,311 
423 

0,692 
3,071 
2,269 
4,653 
817 

2.326 
10, 126 
2,257 
1,782 
1,787 

1,680 
1,808 
1,745 
2.156 
7,603 

746 
3,178 
2,239 

268 
1,899 

1,033 
3,701 
2,887 
3,241 
1,107 

2,278 
1,364 
1,484 
1,740 
10,026 

2,619 
1,766 
527 
3,198 
2,096 

122 

2,278 

11,442 

2,099 

9,373 

3.991 
2.013 
3.8C8 
3,071 
2,251 

1,700 
3,464 
2.361 
2,837  ; 


Female. 


304,160 


6,799 
4,640 
8,716 
6,327 
803 

6,885 
3,751 
6,903 
2,620 
956 

14.420 
6,510 
3,408 
7,019 
1,881 

3,874 
14,948 
4,664 
2,991 
3,698 

3,139 
3,464 
3,238 
3,987 
12,679 

1.260 
5.334 
4,654 
690 
4,101 

1,661 
5,914 
4,948 
5,265 
2,158 

3,969 
2.768 
2,710 
3,146 
14,893 

6.252 
3,195 
888 
6,277 
3,759 

272 
3,450 

18,652 
3,660 

15,586 

7,226 
3,654 
6.069 
5,138 
3,489 

3,166 

5,875 
4,723 
5,238 


PLACES  or  WOBSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


6,292 

141 
116 
133 
111 
21 

148 

136 

131 

63 

25 

206 
120 
105 
147 

48 

79 
381 
87 
76 
60 

62 
90 
65 
94 
219 

27 
119 
72 
24 
70 

35 

96 

114 

135 

77 

116 
68 
66 
76 

194 

118 
48 
37 

116 
92 

7 

111 

225 

90 

305 

109 
100 
116 
134 
85 

63 

143  I 
126  ' 
110 


Halls, 
etc. 


268 


1 

5 

19 

1 


23 
5 
3 
8 
2 

1 
4 
6 
6 
4 


7 
2 
5 
1 

9 
6 
1 
5 
1 


3 
4 
1 
1 

6 
14 

5 
11 

1 

4 

7 
1 
1 
1 

9 
6 
11 
2 
9 


2 

1 

23 

1 

1 
5 
3 
1 
4 


1 
5 
2 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Number 
oforgani- 
.  zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


6,538  6,178     1,832,600 


142 
120 
139 
113 
23 

160  I 

146  . 

140  I 

66  ' 

26  I 

212 
126 
105 
156 
69 

7»' 
404  > 
91 
89, 
61 

62 
90 
65  r 

95  ; 
228 
t 

28  ' 
135 

74  I 

24 ; 

70 

35 
102 
116  I 

138  I 
80  I 


119 
48 
38 

116 
92 

8 

118 

229 

92 

319 

114 
109 
119 
149 
85 

66 
167 
131 
110 


128 
116 
130 
111 
21 

138 

135 

128 

62 

25 

204 
113 
106 
143 
47 

79 
870 
85 
74 
60 

61 
90 
65 
94 
210 

26 
118 
72 
24 
70 

35 

97 

114 

134 

77 


120 

116 

68 

68 

66 

66 

76 

76 

194 

191 

112 
48 
35 

116 
92 

7 

111 

222 

89 

296 

108 

92 

116 

134 

82 

63 
143 
125 
107 


39.868 
29,900 
60,446 
32.380 
6.425 

36,729 
39,180 
34.915 
15,666 
5,630 

80.569 
44.755 
28.390 
42,242 
10,815 

19,288 
93,751 
22,283 
18.046 
17,950 

16,255 
24,305 
17.325 
27.970 
69,060 

8,010 

38,862 

20.855 

8.125 

20,392 

12.061 
33.396 
33.860 
41.532 
24.250 

33.495 
17.205 
18.880 
24,065 
69,263 

31.555 
14,474 
6,770 
82.440 
24,530 

1.500 
30.105 
69.557 
18.395 
81,546 

38.245 
27,410 
37.950 
43.597 
20,074 

15,950 
44.669 

36,070 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONrKBXNCS. 


Total 
number 
oforgani- 
'  cations. 


Total  for  denomJnatfon. 


Alabama.. 
Arkansas.. 
Atlanta.... 
Baltimore. 
California. 


Central  Alabama. . 
Central  Florida. . . . 
Central  Mississippi . 

Central  Texas 

Colorado 


Columbia 

East  Alabama. . 
East  Arkansas.. 
East  Florida.... 
East  Tennessee. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indian  Mission. 
Indiana 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Macon 


Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  England. 
New  Jersey... 


New  York 

North  Alabama.. 
North  Carolina.. 
North  Georgia. . . 
North  Louisiana. 


North  Mississippi 

North  Missouri 

North  Ohio 

Northeast  Mississippi 

Northeast  South  Carolina. 


Northeast  Texas. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Philadelphia 

PItUburg 


Puget  Sound 

South  Arkansas. . . 

South  Carolina 

South  Florida 

Southwest  Georgia. 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Arkansas. 
West  Florida.. 


West  Kentucky 

West  Tennessee , 

West  Texas , 

Western  North  Carolina. 


6,647 


142 
121 
157 
115 
22 

173 

145 

185 

72 

27 

209 
125 
112 
154 
55 

79 
389 
89 
86 
61 

74 

98 

66 

100 

222 

27 
124 
78 
25 
71 

41 
119 
122 
148 

78 

122 
76 
67 
79 

196 

120 

53 

51 

118 

101 

11 
114 
227 
115 

308 

111 
108 
119 
138 
90 

63 
144 
133 
113 


VALUE  OP  CHtntCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


141 
117 
138 
110 
22 

143 

134 

128 

63 

26 

209 
121 
104 
141 
46 

79 
374 
87 
78 
60 

65 
92 
66 
98 
220 

27 
119 
72 
23 
70 

36 

98 

117 

138 

76 

116 
69 
67 
77 

195 

117 
48 
39 

116 
94 

7 

112 

224 

91 

302 

109 

99 

119 

133 

84 

63 
142 
128 
110 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


6,299  $11,303,489 


143,930 
126,392 
289,605 
466,237 
125,150 

165,381 
138,255 
138,292 
61,365 
195, 105  i 

249.455 
138,790 

67,350 
205,165 

35,745 

38,065 
317,894  , 
277,550 

72.620 
206,100 

291, 125 
200,141 
146,360 
195,320 
248,832 

114,800 
141,720 
357.940 
228,650 
375,300 

355,300 
182,006 
172,930 
118,048 
65,985 

99,885 
104,165 
360,350 

56,370 
217,070 

180.792 
260,650 
45.085 
607,035 
537,515 

34,300 

86.260 

313.922 

120.835 

200,853 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2,574 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$1,191,921 


40 

6,324 

41 

7,924 

90 

39,030 

63 

99,301 

9 

5,750 

62 

28,657 

28 

7,363 

43 

10,614 

21 

4,845 

18 

7,650 

77 

12,519 

35 
30 
36 
15 

12 
176 
50 
32 
38 

35 
42 
39 
53 
134 

14 
48 
32 
16 
32 

26 
43 
44 
52 
24 

44 

30 
27 
38 
73 

46 
19 
19 
80 
63 

5 

25 
72 
28 
99 


170.500 

31 

138, 170 

36 

311,025 

67 

95. 7W) 

32 

77,985 

22 

118.070 

29 

171.534 

36 

129.595 

50 

212,260 

53 

2,230 

4,437 

12,032 

2,750 

1,570 
21,113 
42.651 

7.082 
17,371 

49,292 
13,513 
16,852 
16.741 
9,881 

14,329 
8,076 
45,133 
27,089 
62,464 

65,231 
9,364 
8,638 
8.396 
3,088 

6,485 
5,158 

17,525 
3,307 

23,720 

10.884 

14,612 

4.208 

109, 104 

110,395 

5,850 
4,893 

17, 189 
4,800 

15,059 

10,822 

12. 840 

52,857 

3,693 

5,503 

6,589 

8,052 

24,464 

14,622 


I  Number 
I  of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1,783 


33 
27 
34 
43 
11 

41 
36 
23 
23 
19 

34 
17 
20 
22 
6 

30 
78 
86 
23 
38 

28 
46 
86 
47 
46 

21 
28 
41 
6 
35 

13 
30 
16 
22 
24 

24 

40 
29 
16 
58 

39 
20 
13 
34 
32 

5 
16 
53 
36 
63 

21 
35 
46 
29 
22 

25 
35 
33 
26 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$1,255,246 


15,400 
11,280 
23,776 
46,800 
13,050 

23,308 
17,307 
13, 625 
10,275 
23,500 

20,925 
12,875 

7,825  I 
83,640 

1,850 

9,075 
40,105 
33,250 

8,350 
32,450 

33,500 
26,8t)5 
20.125 
27,900 
24,140 

20,160 
20.750  , 
26,840  ' 
17,450 
53,050  j 

23,700 
14,820 
11.800 
13,450 
11,435 

11,550 
26,575 
34,700 
5,915 
28,815 

16,150 
26,636 
8,225 
59.050  I 
56,750  I 

3,400  j 

5,950  I 

35,435 

17,628  I 

33,585  ! 

5,850 
14.075  I 
48.160 
9.234 
4,215  , 

17.028 
10,8(i5 
14,406 
16,400 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
ofoivani- 

sations 
reporting. 


6,056 


130 
111 
131 
105 
21 

140 

131 

131 

63 

25 

205 
110 
100 
145 
48 

78 
353 

85 
84 
55 

03 
91 
63 
95 
212 

26 
113 
67 
20 
68 

88 
102 
113 
123 

73 

107 
65 
66 
70 

193 

120 
46 
42 

109 
97 

8 

104 

223 

89 

279 

109 

90 

108 

130 

78 

52 
129 
117 
112 


Number  {  Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools  I      and 
reported,  teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


I 


6,285  '      41.941  !      292,689 


8 
112 
238 

90 
287 

115 

91 

115 

134 

83 

57 
134 
128 
115 


134 
113 
138 
106 
21 

142 
141 
133 

64 

25 

209 
112 
106 
152 

48 

77 
375 
87 
94 
56 

64 
93 
65 
95 
213 

26 

123 

67 

20 

68 

39 
116 
114 
127 

80 

108  I 
67 
66 

70 ; 

199  < 


795 
722 
935 
818 
154 

928 
824 
645 
380 
165 

1,760 
639 
689 

1,108 
223 

519 
2,182 
626 
499 
421 

480 
655 
308 
523 
1,388 

247 
698 
446 
182 
620 

350 
667 
840 
804 
435 

670 
457 
593 
406 
1,953 


126 

632 

46 

375 

45 

247 

109 

1,094 

99 

688 

55 
680 

1,512 
604 

1,992 

709 
600 
733 
986 
511 

317 
746 
807 
840 


5,604 
4,261 
6,405 
8,476 
934 

6,657 
4,968 
4,564 
2,553 
906 

14,717 
4,599 
3,809 
6,932 
1,574 

4,332 
13, 175 
3,578 
2,727 
2,530 

2.931 
3,499 
2,117 
4,978 
11,738 

1,250 
5,536 
2,966 
1,346 
4,646 

2,879 
4,941 
4,750 
4,643 
2,623 

3,437 
2,501 
3,669 
2,901 
14,317 

4,344 
2,653 
1,203 
8,703 
4,639 

312 
3,594 

15.153 
4,773 

14,687 

6,021 
3,349 
6,561 
5,341 
3,498 

2,294 
5,132 
4,317 
5,153 


AFRICAN  UNION  METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 

This  body  is  a  union  of  two  distinct  organizations, 
the  African  Union  Church  and  the  First  Colored 
Methodist  Protestant  Church.  The  former  had  its 
origin  in  the  movement  started  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
in  1813,  when  the  Union  Church  of  Africans  was  in- 
corporated. In  1850  there  was  a  division  in  the 
church  over  the  interpretation  of  certain  clauses  in  the 
Discipline,  and  out  of  that  arose  on  the  one  hand  the 
African  Union  Church,  and  on  the  other  the  Union 


American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.^  In  1865  a 
movement  was  started  for  uniting  the  African  Union 
Church,  which  then  comprised  9  congregations,  with 
the  First  Colored  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  com- 
prising 14  congregations,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church.  The  union  was  effected  in 
August,  1866,  and  the  name  adopted  was  *'The 
African  Union  First   Colored  Methodist   Protestant 

*See  Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Colored), 
page  444. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


Church  of  America  or  Elsewhere/'  ordinarily  known 
as  the  African  Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

In  general,  the  doctrine  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  while  the  polity  differs 
considerably,  agreeing  rather  with  that  of  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church.  It  accords  equal  rights  to 
ministers  and  laymen,  has  lay  delegates  in  the  annual 
conferences  and  the  general  conference,  no  bishops, 
and  no  higher  office  than  that  of  elder.  The  itiner- 
ancy is  observed,  and  ministers  are  paid  such  salaries 
as  are  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the  church  they 
serve.  The  conference  is  divided  into  three  districts, 
and  each  district  is  divided  into  circuits  and  home 
missionary  stations. 

The  church  carries  on  no  foreign  missionary  work, 
and  its  home  missionary  work  is  conducted  by  the 
pastors.     There  are  no  educational  institutions. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  69  organizations  in  3  conferences,  distributed 
in  6  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  Maryland 
having  the  largest  number,  26. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
5,592;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  67  organi- 
zations, about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  7 1  church  edifices ;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  21,955;  church  property  valued  at  $183,697, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $20,917 ; 
and  7  parsonages  valued  at  $7,500.  There  are  66 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  441  officers  and  teachers 
and  5,266  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation  is  187. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  29  organizations,  2,177  commu- 
nicants, and  $129,257  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR 

MEMBERS. 

1 

1 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

8TATB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
nimiber 
reported. 

Sex. 

Nimiber  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 
of  church 
edifices 
reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number     opting 
reporUng.  ^PorM. 

Total  for  denomination 

60 

60 

5,592 

67 

1,972 

3,493 

68 

1 

71 

67 

21,955 

North  Atlantic  division 

24 

24 

2,709 

24 

940 

1,769 

24 

24 

24              8.1HD 

t 

New  York 

3 

12 

9 

45 

3 

12 
9 

45 

115 
1,575 
1,019 

2,883 

3 

12 
9 

43 

40 
583 
317 

1,032 

75 
992 
702 

1,724 

3 

12 

9 

44 

1 

3 

12 

9 

47 

3 

12 

9 

43 

1,100 

New  Jersey 

3,750 

Pp-nnsylvanlft > ,        

3.330 

Son  th  A  tian  tic  d  (vision . 

13,775 

Delaware 

13 

26 

1 

5 

13 
26 

1 
5 

1,264 

1,059 

45 

515 

U 

26 

1 
5 

412 

376 

20 

224 

725 

683 

25 

291 

13 
26 

i             16 

1              27 

13 

A.fOfi 

Maryland 

25  1          7,150 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

Virginia 

5 

5 

5  ,        i-»n 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 


Total, 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


69 


24 


3 

12 

9 

45 


13 

26 

1 

5 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


68 


24 


3 

12 

9 

44 


13 
26 


Value 
reported. 


$183,697 


86,800 


10,000 
28,800 
48,000 

96,897 


38,347 
45,050 


13,500 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
oforganl- 


Amount 
of  debt 


41 


120,917 


21 


13,386 


2 

12 

7 

20 


1,100 
5,270 
7,016 

7,531 


11 
6 


4,375 
1,876 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting 


1,280 


4 
1 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


S7,500 


1,800 


1,000 
800 


5,700 


5,400 
300 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

66 

66 

24 

24 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


441 


207 


3 

3 

13  , 

12 

12 

121 

9 

9 

73 

42 

42 

234 

13 

13 

100 

23 

23 

80 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1 

5 

82 

Number 

of 
scholars. 


5,266 
2.650 


116 

1,628 

015 

2.607 


1,463 

640 

40 

455 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONFXEKNCB. 


Total  for  denomination. 


Maryland 

Middle 

Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


00 


32 
19 
18 


001IMUN1CAMT8  OR  MEMBEB8. 


-If  )!S£?f  I      Total 
oforpni-     number 
satfons      Jl^t^^^ 
reporting.    «Port®d. 


09 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


5,592  ! 


67 


32 
19 
18 


1,619 
1,213 
2,760 


32 
17 

18 


Male. 


Female. 


1,972 


3,493 


620 
417 
935 


999 

669 

1,825 


PLACES  or  WOE8HIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


68 


Halls 
etc. 


31 
19 
18 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seal 
ch 


of 


71 


32 
21 
18 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


67 


30 
19 
18 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


21,955 


8,950 
6,205 
6,800 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


OOMTBBXNCB. 


Total  for  denomination 

Maryland 

Middle 

Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey 


Tota 
number 
of  organi- 
sations 


69 


32 
19 
18 


▼ALUE  or  CHURCH 
PBOFEBTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


68 


31 
19 
18 


Value 
reported. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


$183,697 


41 


Amount 
of  debt 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 


I 


Value  of 
parsonages 


'*P*»'^«*-  I'r^rttog.  report^- 


S20,917 


58,560 
66,347 
58,800 


9 
14 
18 


3,156 

12,482 

5,279 


1 
3 
3 


S7,500 


300 
3,400 
3,800 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  |  Number 
oforgani-  of  Sunday 
schools 
reported. 


satlons 
reporting. 


66 


29 
19 
x8 


66 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


441 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


5,266 


29 
19 
18 


125 
108 
206 


1.144 
1.299 
2,823 


AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  ZION  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 

Among  the  early  independent  colored  Methodist  con- 
gregations in  this  country  was  one  organized  in  New 
York  city  in  1796  by  James  Varick,  Abraham  Thomp- 
son, William  Miller,  and  others,  who  were  members  of 
the  John  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Their 
desire  to  have  a  separate  organization  in  which  '  *  they 
might  have  opportunity  to  exercise  their  spiritual  gifts 
among  themselves,  and  thereby  be  more  useful  to  one 
another,'^  was  occasioned  largely  by  the  '*caste  preju- 
dice [which]  forbade  their  taking  the  sacrament  until 
the  white  members  were  all  served, '^  and  the  desire 
for  other  church  privileges  denied  them.  The  first 
church  was  built  in  the  year  1800,  and  was  called 
'*Zion.''  The  next  year  it  was  incorporated  as  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  articles  of 
agreement  were  entered  into  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  by  which  the  latter  supplied  them 
with  ordained  preachers  until  the  year  1820.  Mean- 
while the  organization  of  the  Union  American  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
as  separate  and  distinct  denominations,  caused  con- 
siderable imeasiness,  and  the  Zion  Church  made  appli- 
cation to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
ordination  of  some  of  its  local  preachers  as  elders. 
To  this  no  answer  was  given,  and  in  1820,  as  the  con- 
gregation had  developed  several  preachers  of  ability, 
it  formally  withdrew  from  the  supervision  of  white 


pastors,  and,  in  connection  with  churches  which  had 
been  formed  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Ehiladelphia,  Pa., 
and  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  made 
plans  for  an  entirely  separate  organization. 

The  first  annual  conference  was  held  in  Mother 
Zion  Church,  comer  of  Church  and  Leonard  streets, 
New  York  city,  June  21,  1821.  At  that  time  the  de- 
nomination consisted  of  6  churches,  19  preachers,  and 
1,426  members.  As  they  had  no  ordained  elders  at 
this  time,  the  conference  was  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  William  Phoebus,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  Rev.  Joshua  Soule,  of  the  same 
church,  acted  as  secretary.  James  Varick,  who,  from 
his  activity  and  influence,  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
the  founder  of  the  denomination,  was  made  district 
chairman. 

The  second  annual  conference,  which  was  also  the 
first  general  conference,  met  in  Wesley  Church,  Lom- 
bard street,  Philadelphia,  May  16,  1822,  and  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Abraham  Thompson.  After  some 
routine  business,  it  adjourned  to  meet  July  18  in 
Mother  Zion  Church,  New  York.  In  the  meantime, 
on  June  17,  James  Varick,  Abraham  Thompson,  and 
Levin  Smith  were  ordained  elders  by  Dr.  James  Covel, 
Sylvester  Hutchinson,  and  William  Stillwell,  all  white, 
elders  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  At  this 
conference,  on  July  21,  six  persons  were  elected  deacons 
in  the  forenoon  and  elders  in  the  afternoon,  and  James 
Varick  was  elected  the  first  superintendent  or  bishop 
of  the  denomination.     No  other  general  conference  was 
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held  until  1828;  when  Christopher  Rush  was  elected 
the  second  bishop  of  the  denomination.  After 
Bishop  Varick's  death,  in  1827,  Bishop  Rush  served 
alone  until  1840,  when  William  Miller  was  elected  as 
his  associate.  It  was  not  untu  1848  that  the  present 
name  of  the  church  was  adopted. 

At  the  general  conference  of  1852  a  difference  of 
opinion  arose  with  regard  to  the  parity  of  the  super- 
intendents or  bishops,  which  divided  the  denomination 
into  two  wings,  but  the  breach  was  healed,  and  in 
1860  the  two  factions  reunited. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  did 
not  begin  operations  in  the  South  imtil  1863,  when 
Bishop  Joseph  J.  Clinton  sent  Elder  James  W.  Hood 
to  North  Carolina  and  Elder  Wilbur  G.  Strong  to 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  though  work  was  not  begun 
until  the  following  January.  The  appointment  to 
North  Carolina  was  specially  fortunate,  and  churches 
sprang  up  rapidly.  Men  only  just  emancipated  from 
the  yoke  of  slavery  felt  themselves  called  to  enter 
the  ministry  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  their  own 
people.  Before  the  year  closed  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  was  organized,  the  parent  of  5  confer- 
ences in  that  state,  with  a  combined  membership  in 
1906  of  over  600  local  churches.  The  success  in 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama  was  not  so  phenome- 
nal, but  the  missionary  effort  in  these  states  proved  to 
be  most  fruitful.  This  is  especially  true  of  Alabama, 
where  there  are  4  large  conferences.  So  successful 
were  the  efforts  of  these  early  missionaries  that  when 
the  general  conference  met  in  1880  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  15  annual  conferences  had  been  organized  in  the 
South. 

The  general  conference  of  1880  was  an  important 
one.  Livingstone  College  was  established  at  Salis- 
bury, N.  C,  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Harris  being  its  first 
principal.  Two  years  later,  on  his  return  from 
England,  where  he  had  collected  $10,000  for  the  col- 
lege, the  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Price,  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  negro  citizenship,  was  made 
president,  and  continued  in  this  office  imtil  his 
death  in  1893.  The  Star  of  Zion,  the  chief  weekly 
organ  of  the  church,  was  adopted  by  this  general 
conference  as  a  permanent  organ  of  the  denomina- 
tion, and  the  first  organized  missionary  effort  was  in- 
stituted by  the  formation  of  a  Board  of  Missions  and 
a  Woman's  Missionary  Society. 

DOCTRINE   AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  accepting  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth,  regen- 
eration followed  by  adoption,  and  entire  sanctifica- 
tion.  It  recognizes  the  Scriptures  as  written  by  holy 
men  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  polity, 
also,  it  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  that  church. 


having  the  same  system  of  conferences — quarterly, 
annual,  and  general.  The  itinerancy  is  maintained 
throughout  all  ranks  of  ministers.  A  bishop  holds 
office  for  life  or  during  good  behavior,  but  he  may  be 
assigned  quadrennially  to  different  districts,  and  may 
be  retired,  when  feebleness  or  general  disability  war- 
rants it,  on  $1,000  a  year.  The  widows  of  bishops  re- 
ceive a  stipend  of  $300  annually.  The  membership  of 
the  general  conference  is  made  up  of  the  bishops  and 
general  denominational  officers  ex  officio,  ministerial 
delegates  from  the  annual  conferences  in  the  ratio  of 
1  for  every  15  active  pastors  where  there  are  over  40 
members  of  conference,  and  two  lay  delegates  from 
each  annual  conference,  except  for  such  as  are  entitled 
to  but  one  ministerial  delegate.  The  salaries  of  bish- 
ops and  general  denominational  officers,  except  such 
as  are  paid  by  their  respective  departments,  are  paid 
from  a  general  fund  secured  by  an  annual  assessment  of 
50  cents  on  each  member  of  the  church. 

WOBK. 

At  the  general  conference  of  1892  an  effort  was  made 
to  quicken  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  denomination, 
and  a  Board  of  Education  was  appointed,  but  it  ap- 
peared that  the  time  was  not  quite  ripe,  and  both  the 
missionary  and  the  educational  benevolences  were 
destined  to  wait  until  a  later  period.  At  the  general 
conference  of  1896  a  new  financial  plan  was  adopted 
by  which  the  bishops  were  to  receive  a  better  support, 
and  the  educational  work  was  made  more  secure.  It 
was  not  until  the  general  conference  of  1904  that  the 
general  work  of  the  church  was  thoroughly  organized 
in  regular  departments. 

The  work  of  home  missions  is  under  the  care  of  a 
board  appointed  by  the  general  conference.  One-half 
of  the  apportionment  for  this  cause  goes  to  assist 
preachers  engaged  in  mission  work  in  the  conference 
in  which  it  is  collected.  On  an  order  from  the  bishops, 
wherever  exigencies  require  it,  this  amount  is  sup- 
plemented by  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  corresponding 
secretary.  At  present,  portions  of  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  states  beyond  the  Mississippi  river, 
especially  Oklahoma,  are  regarded  as  special  mission 
fields.  During  the  year  1906  the  amount  spent  in 
home  missionary  work  was  $8,000. 

In  close  connection  with  the  home  missionary  work 
is  that  of  church  extension,  carried  on  by  a  special 
board,  which  helps  in  the  erection  of  churches  in 
cities,  towns,  and  rural  districts  where  missionaries 
are  employed  and  the  congregations  are  weak.  The 
board  maintains  a  regular  loan  fund,  an  emergency 
fund,  and  an  annuity  fund.  A  certain  amount  is 
apportioned  to  each  pastoral  charge  to  be  raised  an- 
nually for  this  work.  During  the  year  1906  the  sum 
of  $15,000  was  thus  expended. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  by  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board    of    the    general  conference, 
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which  maintains  stations  in  British  Honduras,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  Liberia 
and  other  points  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  There 
are  in  all  about  15  regular  missionaries,  over  one-half 
of  whom  are  natives,  besides  a  number  of  helpers. 
Three  schools  are  maintained  in  Africa.  The  value 
of  property  in  the  foreign  field  is  placed  at  $13,000, 
of  which  $3,000  represents  school  property.  Contribu- 
tions for  the  foreign  mission  work  in  1906  amounted  to 
$3,000,  aside  from  the  appropriation  for  the  schools. 

The  church  has  now  a  regular  Board  of  Education, 
with  headquarters  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  which 
has  supervision  over  all  schools.  Money  collected 
for  education  is  sent  to  the  corresponding  secretary, 
who,  under  the  advice  of  the  board,  apportions  to  each 
school  its  percentage.  Eleven  regularly  established 
schools  are  conducted,  including  Livingstone  College, 
and  the  funds  for  their  support  are  raised  by  appor- 
tionment to  each  pastoral  charge,  and  by  a  freewill 
offering  from  each  Sunday  school.  These  11  schools 
have  an  attendance  of  about  2,000,  and  send  out  about 
150  graduates  each  year.  About  50  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, at  an  average  salary  of  $500.  Four  schools 
do  academic  work,  while  the  others  do  mainly  gram- 
mar school  and  industrial  work.  The  value  of  the 
school  property  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
$150,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  2,204  organizations  in  33  conferences,  distributed 
in  32  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these 
oi^anizations,  1,103  are  in  the  South  Atlantic  division, 
North  Carolina  leading  with  673. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
184,542;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,156 


organizations,  about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  2,131  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  690,951,  as  reported  by  2,048 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $4,833,207, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$474,269;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  78  organiza- 
tions; and  348  parsonages  valued  at  $350,690.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  2,060  organizations, 
number  2,092,  with  16,245  officers  and  teachers  and 
107,692  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  3,082,  and  there  are  also  about  384  ex- 
horters  and  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  500  organizations,  544  church  edi- 
fices, and  $2,119,079  in  the  value  of  church  property, 
but  a  decrease  of  165,246  in  the  number  of  communi- 
cants^ In  other  words,  the  statistics  for  1906,  as  com- 
pared with  those  given  in  the  report  for  1890,  show 
that,  while  there  have  been  substantial  increases  in 
the  number  of  organizations — 29.3  per  cent — and  in 
the  number  of  church  edifices — 34.3  per  cent — and  a 
very  material  increase — 78.1  per  cent — in  the  value 
of  church  property,  the  present  number  of  communi- 
cants is  not  much  more  than  one-half  the  former  num- 
ber, or  184,542  in  1906  as  against  349,788  in  1890. 

The  method  of  securing  the  statistics  for  1906  has 
been  such,  however,  as  to  preclude  the  probability  of 
any  great  error  with  respect  to  either  the  number  of 
communicants  or  any  of  the  other  items  of  inquiry. 
The  statistics,  in  all  cases,  were  obtained  direct,  either 
from  the  pastors  or  presiding  elders,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  secured  by  a  personal  canvass  by 
agents  sent  out  from  this  Office.  Furthermore,  the 
figures  have  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful  scrutiny 
and  verification  from  authoritative  sources  and  are 
believed  to  be  substantially  correct ;  therefore,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  number  of  communicants  as  given  in 
the  report  for  1890  was  too  high. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PUICBS  or  WORSHIP. 

8TATB. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  etoifloes. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations , 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

• 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

SlJSSSf  ■  Setting 

Total  for  denomination 

2,204 

2,197 

184,542 

2,166 
192 

67,006 

118,405 

2,079           78 

2,131 

2,048      eao.Mi 

67,680 
200 

North  Atlantic  division 

206 

203 

17,323 

5,751 

10,613 

184  ,          18 

188 

181 

Maine 

1  ! 

7 
3 
17 
76  ' 
35  , 
67 

1,103 

1 

1       I 

16 
75 
34 
67 

1,103 

25 
1,215 
262 
1,229 
6,149 
2,180 
6,263 

101,532 

1 
7 
2 
16 
69 
34 
63 

1,060 

10 

479 

18 

457 

2,015 

702 

2,070 

38,466 

15 

736 

52 

772 

3,817 

1,478 

3,743 

60,960 

1    

1 
6 
2 
14 
74 
29 
62 

1,066 

1 

Ma88achiis4^tt5 

6 

2 

14 

71 

? 
61 

1,065 

1 
1 
3 
8 
4 
6 

28 

6            2.785 

Rhode  Island 

2  !          1,200 

r-onn«M?t-lcnt .  ^  r ...... .   . , .  r 

14  i         4,728 

New  York 

70  I        21,716 

New  Jersey 

28  1          8,775 

Pennsylvania 

60  1        18,285 

South  Atlantic  division 

1.048  <      373.538 

M.fV-mj 

1.083 

Delaware 

4 

14 

6 

75 

6 

673 

193 

08 

64 

43 

1              4 

1             14 

6 

75 

6 

673 

193 

68 

64 

43 

167 

923 

2,615 

5,474 

86 

66,356 

19,068 

3,630 

3,223 

4,454 

8 
14 

6 
75 

6 

657 

180 

66 

64 

43 

44 

362 

988 

2,163 

40 

25,040 

7,368 

1,298 

1,153 

1,274 

42 

561 

1,627 

3,311 

46 

40,015 

11,065 

2,232 

2,070 

3,180 

4 

14 

6 

71 

2 

650 

183 

64 

61 

30 

4* 

3 

8 
0 
2 
2 

4 

4 

15 

6 

72 

2 

656 

186 

64 

61 

39 

4  ] 

Maryland 

14  ,          4,535 

bistrict  of  Columbia^ 

6            3.230 

Virginia 

71 

2 

645 

182 

64 

60 

30 

22,265 

West  Virginia 

300 

North  Carolina 

223,915 

South  Carolina 

79,505 

Oeonda 

20,105 

Florida 

18,508 

North  Central  division 

12,255 

Ohio 

9 
8 
9 
2 
3 
11 
1 

1837 

I 

9 

2 

3 

11 

1 

833 

386 

1,281 

870 

60 

86 

1,765 

6 

60,291 

9 
8 
9 
2 
3 
11 
1 

826 

135 

439 

247 

19 

35 

396 

3 

21,255 

251 

842 

623 

41 

51 

1,360 

3 

38,061 

8 
8 
8 
2 
2 
10 
1 

787 

1 

i* 

i* 

1 

27 

8 
8 
8 
2 
2 
10 
1 

824 

8 
8 
8 
2 
2 
10 
1 

767 

2,150 

Indiana 

2,875 

TlllnoU . 

2,300 

Michigan 

750 

Wisconsin 

700 

Missouri 

3,450 
30 

South  CfflitnU  division 

242,266 

Kentucky 

59 

U17 

380 

144 

44 

65 

8 

11 

15 

59 
117 
385 
144 

44 

65 
8 

11 

15 

5,773 

6,661 

36,706 

5,602 

2,539 

2,404 

160 

457 

942 

58 
117 
382 
144 

41 

65 
8 

11 

15 

2,008 

2,186 

13,076 

2,131 

656 

932 

73 

193 

360 

3,650 
4,465 
23,410 
3,471 
1,242 

264 
582 

56 
108 
375 
135 

39 

57 
6 

11 

14 

3 
5 

7 
6 
1 
3 
2 

1 

67 
119 
387 
137 

39 

66 
6 

13 

14 

56 
107 
364 
129 

37 

57 
6 

11 

13 

16,005 

TAT^nos^Aip . , . . 

31,160 
121,785 

Alabama 

40,880 

IiOulsiaha ...... 

9,695 
17,651 

Oklahoma  * 

1,560 
3,540 

5,205 

Texas 

Western  division 

Oregon 

1 
14 

1 
14 

1 

40 
902 

>i 

10 
350 

30 
552 

1 
13 

..... 

1 
13 

1 

California 

12  !            4.QK5 

1           ' 

1  Includes  1  organization  in  North  Carolina,  not  returned  separately. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATK. 


Total  for  daioinlnation 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut 

New  York. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

South  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland. 

District  of  Columbia. .... 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florida 

North  Centna  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Kansas 

South  Centna  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. 

Arlumsas 

Oklahoma  * 

Texas 

Western  division 

Oregon 

CaUtomia. 


Total 

number 

of  organs 

cations. 

VALUE  or  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 

1 

DBBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPBBTY. 

PABSONAOB8. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBGANUATION8. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

paraonages 

reported. 

Number 

ofoi^ani- 

zations 

reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

2,204 

2,104 

$4,833,207 

724 

$474,260 

348 

$350,600 

2,060 

2,002 

16,245 

107,608 

.   206 

187 

1,576,255 

103 

232,400 

64 

140,800 

106 

100 

1,716 

12,041 

1 
7 
3 
17 
76 
35 
67 

1,103 

1 

7 

2 

.    15 

n 

30 
61 

1,066 

3,000 

104,025 

53,000 

204,505 

736,005 

136,000 ; 

330,630 
1,737,514 

1 

5 

2 

0 

20 

10 

38 

313 

1,600 
30,614 
13,000 
23,107 
01,748 
27,023 
36,308 

133,306 

1 
7 
3 
17 
72 
33 
65 

1,061 

1 
7 
3 
17 
72 
33 
66 

1,077 

8 
100 
36 
206 
500 
252 
513 

0,310 

30 

1 

2,500 

803 
330 

8 
20 

5 
21 

144 

23,500 

67,350 

0,800 

37,650 

115,032 

046 
4,258 
1,003 
3,672 

60,755 

4 

14 

6 

75 

6 

673 

103 

68 

64 

43 

4 

13 

6 

72 

2 

654 

186 

66 

63 

30 

11,025 

44,100 

207,000 

102,280 

450 

041,234 

261,770 

66,015 

101,840 

188,550 

4 

10 

5 

40 

1 

162 

47 

21 

23 

20 

3,043 

10,025 

38,000 

15,640 

300 

36,655 

10,405 

3,187 

6,142 

40,104 

3 

13 

6 

71 

3 

652 

101 

63 

50 

42 

3 

13 

7 

73 

3 

663 

102 

63 

60 

42 

20 

86 

102 

477 

14 

6,406 

1,506 

370 

330 

273 

100 

1 

2 

12 

4,000 
0,000 
0,250 

871 

1,037 

2,706 

42 

88 

18 

7 

16 

11 

63,732 

12,100 

2,760 

15,100 

6,070 

40,580 

10,075 

2,454 

2,701 

2,216 

0 
8 
0 
2 
3 
11 
1 

1837 

8 
8 
8 
2 
2 
10 
1 

707 

27,300 

33,800 

46,300 

4,700 

5,000 

70,400 

150 

1,176,301 

8 
6 
6 

1 
1 
7 

5,244 
5,243 
7,027 
1,400 
30 
21,250 

3 
2 
4 

1,100 
2,400 
1,220 

8 
8 
0 
2 
3 
11 
1 

746 

8 
8 
0 
2 
3 
U 
1 

761 

58 
63 
65 

7 
15 
63 

2 

4,830 

301 

627 

550 

27 

100 

2 

2,250 

700 
11 

272 

52,846 

121 

81,438 

32,166 

50 

1117 

380 

144 

44 

65 

8 

11 

15 

57 
110 
377 
136 

41 

50 
6 

11 

15 

111,350 

130,221 

701,841 

117,605 

31,025 

57,270 

4,700 

12,380 

154,587 

17 

26 

112 

71 

10 

22 

2 

8 

7 

6,003 

8,870 

22,046 

8,537 

1,201 

4,827 

100 

83 

15,523 

16 

12 

57 

17 

6 

11 

1 

1 

8 

8,050 

7,200 

48,103 

6,585 

4,500 

5,600 

300 

200 

5,550 

54 
HI 
355 
127 

32 

52 
5 

10 

13 

58 
111 
358 
120 

32 

53 
5 

15 

13 

406 

614 

2,456 

742 

100 

326 

16 

78 

08 

3,220 

4,371 

17,202 

3,052 

1,183 

1,775 

138 

316 

514 

1 

14 

1 

1 

14 

25,000 
120,587 

1 

6 

350 
15,173 

1 
7 

2,000 
3,550 

1 
12 

1 
12 

5 
03 

30 

484 

1  Includes  1  organisation  in  North  Carolina,  not  returned  separately. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


coirriBBNCi. 


Total  for  denomination . . . 

Alabama 

Allegheny 

Arkansas 

Blue  Ridge 

California 

Central  Alabama 

Central  North  Carolina 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Missouri 

New  England 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Alabama 

North  Arkansas 

North  Carolina 

North  Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Palmetto 

Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 

South  Carolina 

South  Florida 

South  Georgia 

South  Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Alabama 

West  Tennessee  and  Mississippi 

Western  New  York 

Western  North  Carolina 


Total    ' 
number 

COMMUNICANTS  <3B  MEMBXBS. 

PLACSS  OF  WORSHIP. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

of  organi- 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

zations. 

r 

number 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 

Seating 

capacity 

reported. 

reporting. 

reporting. 

2,201 

2,107 

184,542 

2,156 

67,096 

113,405 

2,079 

78 

2,131 

2,018 

600,951 

114 

111 

0,352 

111 

3,362 

5,990 

109 

2 

110 

105 

34.585 

40 

40 

2,549 

38 

786 

1,356 

38 

2 

38 

37 

0,975 

49 

40 

1,712 

49 

633 

1,079 

42 

2 

51 

42 

11,801 

122 

122 

4,966 

122 

1,529 

3,457 

105 

10 

105 

104 

1        28,135 

15 

16 

942 

15 

360 

582 

14 

1 

14 

13 

,          5.206 

105 

105 

12,094 

105 

4,487 

7,607 

105 

106 

104 

;        34,010 

230 

230 

27,889 

230 

10,656 

17,233 

223 

3 

223 

223 

84.187 

86 

36 

1,602 

36 

506 

1,004 

35 

35 

34 

9.096 

45 

45 

2,345 

43 

829 

1,416 

42 

i 

42 

42 

12,170 

63 

63 

6,204 

62 

2,200 

3,889 

60 

3 

61 

60 

17.880 

33 

33 

2,267 

31 

579 

1,105 

30 

1 

30 

20 

8,825 

32 

32 

3,918 

32 

1,087 

2,831 

29 

3 

20 

20 

0,180 

28 

27 

2,731 

26 

961 

1,575 

23 

5 

23 

23 

1         8,013 

40 

30 

2,413 

39 

788 

1,625 

32 

6 

82 

31 

;          9,475 

47 

47 

5,065 

41 

1,640 

3,108 

45 

2 

48 

45 

14,525 

101 

101 

8,704 

101 

3,292 

5,412 

07 

3 

100 

94 

34,860 

18 

18 

767 

18 

318 

449  ' 

17 

1 

17 

17 

6,400 

106 

106 

15,719 

182 

5,665 

8,717 

103 

2 

106 

102 

63,303 

10 

10 

641 

18 

223 

360 

16 

16 

15 

3,220 

8 

8 

160 

8 

73 

87 

6 

2 

6 

6 

1,550 

03 

03 

7.336 

92 

2,868 

4,335 

85 

7 

87 

84 

35.396 

64 

64 

7,516 

51 

2,699 

4,693 

51 

3 

58 

61 

17,858 

106 

106 

12,132 

104 

4,711 

6,994  > 

104 

2 

105 

104 

47,185 

30 

30 

1,650 

30 

563 

1,087 

28 

2 

28 

26 

9,750 

22 

22 

1,244 

22 

461 

783 

21 

1 

21 

21 

7,510 

52 

52 

2,104 

52 

797 

1,307 

52 

52 

48 

17,830 

72 

72 

4,254 

72 

1,429 

2,825 

67 

3 

78 

67 

18,235 

11 

11 

457 

11 

193 

264 

11 

13 

11 

3,540 

94 

94 

10,949 

94 

4,342 

6,607 

02 

1 

03 

02 

20,646 

67 

66 

6,387 

63 

1,902 

4,266 

62 

2 

67 

57 

17,380 

82 

82 

3,525 

82 

1,302 

2,223 

74 

6 

76 

74 

21,200 

20 

28 

1,005 

28 

348 

657 

27 

27 

26 

7,641 

140 

149 

13,923 

148 

5,412 

8,482  : 

144 

2 

145 

140 

40,585 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONFEBENCE. 


Total  for  denomination. . . 

Alabama 

Allegheny 

Arkansas 

Blue  Ridge 

California 

Central  Alabama 

Central  North  Carolina 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

New  England 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Alabama 

North  Arkansas 

North  Carolina 

North  Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Palmetto 

Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 

South  Carolina 

South  Florida 

South  Georgia 

South  Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Alabama 

West  Tennessee  and  Mississippi 

Western  New  York 

Western  North  Carolina 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


2,204 


114 
40 
40 

122 
15 

105 

230 

36 

45 

63 

33 
32 
28 
40 
47 

101 
18 

198 

19 

8 

93 
54 
106 
30 
22 

52 
72 
11 
94 

67 

82 

29 

140 


VALXTE  or  CHITRCH 
PROPEBTY. 


Number 

oforeani- 

zations 

reporting. 


2,104 


109 
38 
43 

108 
15 

104 

224 

36 

44 

61 

32 
29 
25 
33 
45 

98 

18 

194 

16 

6 

88 
50 
104 
29 
21 

51 
6S 
11 
90 

64 

76 

27 

147 


Value 
reported. 


14,833,207 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  01 


zations 
reporting. 


724 


Number 

'ofoigani- 

w^r^^^        zations 
reported.    Reporting, 


Amount 
of  debt 


107,205 

34 

193,100 

28 

36,544 

16 

100,065 

34 

154,587 

7 

251,200 

22 

410, 173 

51 

33.900 

15 

47,815 

15 

131,550 

20 

37,500 

10 

157,050 

19 

364,530 

17 

147,500 

21 

562,795 

18 

226,636 

34 

21,435 

7 

203,394 

46 

8,025 

9 

4,700 

2 

110, 120 

21 

406,755 

36 

156,350 

30 

68,890 

8 

19.800 

7 

35,875 

32 

93, 18t) 

14 

12,380 

3 

171,120 

49 

124,880 

24 

61,450 

38 

184,900 

10 

1474,269 


187. 797 


27' 


3,220 

26,963 

1,928 

3,439 

15,523 

3,279 
13, 671 
5,552 
2,456 
8,946 

890 
34, 307 
77,321 
29,623 
71,228 

9,022 

2,918 

5,169 

082 

190 

5.408 

75,057 

5,382 

5V»0 

1,031 

3,673 
7,257 
83  I 
24,318  I 

6,945 
4,707 
17,720 
5,771  I 


348 


7 
17 

8 

16 

8 

8 

29 

5 

3 

18 

6 

7 

9 

6 

20 

23 
3 

26 
1 
1 

6 

9 

11 

11 

4 

11 
6 
1 

17 

19 

8 

9 

16 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


S350,690 


5,378 
21,650 
4,400 
8,750 
5,550 

6,150 

21,980 

5,900 

1,200 

10,350 

3,800 

5,470 

26,000 

11,600 

51,850 

19,925 

1,200 

17,852 

700 

300 

4,600 
28,100 
6,500 
9,200 
1,550 

3,185 

3,150 

200 

15,750 

17,150 

5.000 

15,700 

10,000 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 


zations 
reporting. 


Number    Number 
of  Sunday!  of  officers 

schools        and 
reported,  teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


2,060 


102 
40 
41 

113 
13 

102 

228 

31 

40 

57 

26 
32 
28 
38 

47 

93 

13 

190 

13 

6 

92 
50 
105 
29 
21 

49 
67 
10 
90 

68 

69 

25 

143 


2,092  I      16,245  '      107,692 


103 

682 

41 

300 

42 

256 

114 

652 

13 

98 

102 

714 

220 

2,744 

32 

180 

40 

206 

61 

446 

26 

175 

32 

197 

28 

361 

38 

282 

47 

393 

06 

653 

13 

83 

106 

1,684 

13 

70 

6 

16 

03 

683 

51 

461 

106 

800 

29 

164 

21 

146 

49 

201 

67 

372 

15 

78 

93 

730 

58 

402 

71 

405 

25 

192 

144 

1,231 

4,481 
1,880 
1,405 
3,789 
514 

6,602 
16,433 
1,116 
1,363 
3,421 

1,103 
1,811 
2,208 
2,006 
3,068 

4,122 

430 

11,106 

330 

138 

4,250 
3,939 
5,926 
1,706 
1.013 

1,540 

2,646 

316 

5,026 

2,893 
2,269 
1,122 
8.504 
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METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 

The  general  revolt  against  ecclesiastical  rule  which 
characterized  the  earlier  years  of  the  last  century  was 
the  occasion  for  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Church.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  that 
time  vested  an  unlimited  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  power  in  the  ministry,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  lay  members.  In  1821,  after  years  of  desultory 
discussion,  the  Wesleyan  Repository  was  established 
as  a  medium  for  the  special  consideration  of  what  came 
to  be  called  the  *' mutual  rights"  of  the  ministry  and 
laity.  Later  it  was  superseded  by  a  paper  called  **  Mu- 
tual Rights,"  which  vigorously  discussed  and  earnestly 
advocated  the  right  of  the  laity  to  an  equal  represen- 
tation with  the  ministers  in  the  lawmaking  bodies  of 
the  church. 

Union  societies  were  formed  in  order  to  develop 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  movement,  and  in  1827  a 
convention  was  called  which  formally  petitioned  the 
general  conference  of  1828  to  concede  the  principle  of 
lay  representation  in  all  the  conferences  of  the  church. 
The  reply  was  unfavorable,  and  the  petitioners  were 
charged  with  being  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
church.  The  result  was  an  increase  of  agitation  and 
of  intensity  of  feeling.  The  union  societies  became 
more  active,  and  their  organ,  Mutual  Rights,  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever.  Then  followed  citations  for  trial 
before  church  courts  on  the  charge  of  *' speaking  evil 
of  magistrates  and  ministers,"  the  expelling  of  some, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  many  who  sympathized  with 
them.  A  number  of  local  independent  societies  were 
organized,  and  a  convention  was  held  in  Baltimore  in 
November,  1828,  where  a  provisional  organization  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  **The  Associated  Methodist 
Churches."  Two  years  later  another  convention  was 
held  at  the  same  place,  and  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  was  formcfd,  enrolling  83  ministers  and  about 
5,000  members.  During  the  succeeding  quadrennium 
the  membership  increased  rapidly,  new  annual  con- 
ference were  formed,  the  territorial  limits  of  the  church 
were  considerably  extended,  and  one  or  two  schools 
were  established. 

With  the  development  of  the  discussion  concerning 
slavery  a  serious  difficulty  arose.  The  word  ** white" 
had  been  left  in  the  Discipline,  and  thus  colored  people 
were  excluded, from  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  office. 
The  churches  in  the  North  and  West  demanded  the 
suppression  of  this  word,  as  both  offensive  and  un- 
christian, while  the  churches  of  the  slaveholding  states 
were  just  as  determined  on  its  retention.  All  attempts 
at  compromise  failed,  and  in  1858  the  two  sections 
divided.  After  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  settlement 
of  the  slavery  question  they  were  reunited  in  1877. 


DOCTRINE   AND  POLnY. 

In  doctrine  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  stands 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
In  polity,  however,  there  are  certain  radical  differences. 
The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  has  no  bishops  or 
presiding  elders  and  no  life  officers  of  any  kind.  It 
makes  ministers  and  laymen  equal  in  number  and  in 
power  in  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  church,  and  grants 
to  ministers  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  stationing 
authority  of  the  conference.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  general  organization,  including  the  system  of  quar- 
terly, annual,  and  general  conferences,  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

WORK. 

The  denominational  boards  of  the  church,  which 
have  charge  of  its  activities,  are  appointed  by,  and  are 
responsible  to,  the  general  conference. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  under  the  care  of  a 
board  of  7  members,  with  official  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burg. It  has  so  far  been  limited  chiefly  to  denomina- 
tional extension,  but  plans  are  being  matured  to  include 
work  among  immigrants,  mountaineers,  and  Indians. 
During  1906  the  board  had  an  income  of  $15,000,  em- 
ployed 28  missionaries,  and  assisted,  in  one  form  or 
another,  35  churches.  A  Woman's  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  is 
doing  some  work,  principally  in  Oklahoma.  It  showed 
an  income  during  that  year  of  about  $600. 

The  foreign  missionary  work,  under  the  direction  of 
a  board  of  30  members,  is  carried  on  in  Japan,  where, 
in  1906,  it  reported  5  stations;  12  churches  with  1,000 
members ;  and  5  schools  with  800  students.  The  num- 
ber of  missionaries  was  13,  and  there  were  also  15 
native  helpers.  The  value  of  property,  including  the 
schools,  is  $63,500.  A  survey  of  the  years  since  1884- 
85,  when  the  work  was  begun,  shows  a  generally  uni- 
form increase  in  income  from  $13,575  to  $28,606. 
The  highest  figures  reached  were  those  of  1903-4,  when 
the  sum  contributed  was  $33,542. 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  is  represented 
by  7  institutions,  including  the  imiversity  at  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  5  colleges,  and  a  theological  seminary. 
These  are  located  in  Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  and  Texas.  In  1906  the  total  number  of 
teachers  was  122,  and  of  students,  1,034;  the  amount 
contributed  was  $45,874;  and  the  value  of  school 
property,  $1,070,836,  not  including  an  endowment  of 

$99,000. 

There  is  1  home  for  the  aged,  having  a  capacity  for 
25  inmates,  and  a  regular  income  of  about  $1,500. 
The  young  people's  work  is  represented  by  660  socie- 
ties of  Christian  Endeavor  with  21,115  members. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  2,843 
organizations  in  43  conferences  and  missions,  distrib- 
uted in  27  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of 
these  organizations,  912  are  in  the  South  Atlantic  divi- 
sion, 855  in  the  South  Central  division,  833  in  the  North 
Central  division,  and  243  in  the  North  Atlantic  divi- 
sion. The  state  having  the  largest  number  is  West 
Virginia  with  281,  followed  by  Ohio  with  247;  Texas, 
236;  and  North  Carolina,  227. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
178,544;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,673 


organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  f>er 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  2,457  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  721,464,  as  reported  by  2,370  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $6,053,048,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $247,524 ;  hails, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  230  organizations;  and  661 
parsonages  valued  at  $910,645.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  2,118  organizations,  number  2,181,  with 
18,970  officers  and  teachers  and  141  086  scholars. 

The  niunber  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1,852. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  fig- 
ures show  an  increase  of  314  organizations,  36,555 
communicants,  and  $2,369,711  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


MATB. 


Total  for  denomiDatton 

North  Atlaotfc  division , 

Connecticut 

New  York , 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania , 

South  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland , 

District  of  Columbia , 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina , 

South  Carolina , 

Georgia , 

Florida 

North  Central  division v , 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas , 

South  Central  division , 

Kentucky , 

Tennessee 

Alabama , 

Mississippi , 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  > , 

Texas 


Total 

number 

of  organi- 

Number 

zations. 

of  organi- 
sations 

reporting. 

.   2,843 

2,826 

243 

243 

4 

4 

67 

67 

60 

60 

122 

122 

912 

1 

912 

39 

39 

181 

181 

5 

6 

61 

61 

281 

281 

227 

227 

33 

33 

77 

77 

8 

8 

833 

827 

247 

246 

130 

128 

106 

104 

155 

154 

67 

67 

97 

97 

41 

41 

865 

843 

43 

43 

43 

43 

95 

96 

94 

93 

91 

91 

166 

166 

87 

86 

236 

227 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


178.644 


21,616 


161 

3,890 

5,248 

12,317 

66,964 


3,463 

16,373 

1,416 

4,480 

16,004 

18,271 

1,840 

4,970 

168 

64,247 


23,494 
10,406 
6,612 
6,077 
2,994 
4,712 
2,060 

35,697 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2,341 
2,716 
6,403 
4,517 
3,513 
6,658 
2,064 
8,495 


2,673 


237 


4 

66 

49 

118 

880 


39 

178 

4 

63 

279 

211 

33 

76 

8 

794 


238 
124 
92 
164 
67 
91 
38 

762 


39 
33 
71 

88 
80 

150 
80 

221 


Sex. 


Male. 


68,360 


7,902 


69 
1,473 
1,859 
4,501 

26,066 


1,303 
6,079 

479 
1,480 
6,612 
7,138 

765 

2,145 

65 

20,854 


9.256 
4,039 
1,937 
1,935 
1,230 
1,712 
746 

13,638 


989 
740 
1,825 
1.828 
1,341 
2,663 
770 
3.382 


Female. 


100,345 


12,949 


92 
2,349 
2,939 
7,569 

37,885 


2,160 
10,069 

659 
2.394 
9,220 
9,497 
1,075 
2,706 

103 

31,489 


13,738 
6,018 
3,031 
3,142 
1,764 
2,603 
1,193 

18,022 


1,214 
982 
2,350 
2,454 
1.666 
3,468 
1,073 
4,815 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


2,435 


233 


4 

61 

50 

118 

871 


39 

180 

5 

60 

255 

224 

29 

73 

6 

774 


246 

127 

102 

132 

56 

81 

31 

657 


29 
40 
87 
87 
71 

116 
23 

104 


Halls, 
etc 


230 


8 


6 

"2 

31 


22 
2 
2 
3 
1 

49 


3 

3 

20 

2 

11 

10 

142 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


8 

2 

1 

3 

11 

26 

28 

63 


2,467 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


236 


4 

61 

50 

121 

883 


40 

182 

6 

64 

266 

227 

29 

74 

6 

777 


247 

127 

102 

132 

55 

83 

31 

661 


32 
40 
87 
87 
71 

117 
23 

104 


2,370 


229 


4 

61 

50 

114 

858 


39 

181 

6 

66 

253 

222 

26 

70 

6 

763 


241 

126 

102 

129 

55 

81 

29 

620 


29 
34 
77 
84 
70 

106 
21 

100 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


721,464 


67, 2» 


800 
14,546 
15,490 
36.460 

268,368 


10.135 

49,135 

3,843 

16,265 

73,780 
83.410 

7,900 
22,900 

1,000 

213.156 


73,250 
36,260 
30,550 
29,342 
13,460 
23,780 
6,514 

172,645 


9,650 
12,100 
26,195 
27,025 
22.000 
37,700 

4,625 
33.350 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATI. 


Total  for  denomlnatfon 

North  Atlantic  division 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soath  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Missouri 

TT^y^^qf^y 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  1 

Texas 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


2,843 


243 


4 
67 

122 

912 


39 

181 

5 

61 

281 

227 

33 

77 

8 

833 


247 

130 

106 

156 

67 

97 

41 

855 


43 
43 
96 
94 
91 

166 
87 

236 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PROPERTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


2,442 


233 


4 

61 

49 

119 

870 


39 

181 

5 

60 

254 

223 

30 

72 

6 

777 


246 

127 

108 

132 

55 

81 

33 

562 


33 
40 
86 
86 
73 

113 
18 

114 


Value 
reported. 


16,053,048 


1,679,200 


12,900 

228,450 

355,275 

1,062,575 

2,191,597 


.111,100 

873,700 

169,500 

120,438 

542,284 

254,710 

18,300 

97,740 

3,825 

1,769,079 


772,287 
250,275 
192,050 
278,700 

94,400 
105, 167 

76,200 

413,172 


16,970 
29,850 
89,726 
44,706 
43,675 
62,945 
11,325 
113,973 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


244 


54 


2 

9 

23 

20 

88 


10 
24 

3 

9 
12 
14 

4 
11 

1 

62 


13 
6 
2 

18 
1 
6 
6 

50 


8 
9 
9 

4 

3 

15 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


1247,524 


132,633 


3,109 
16,584 
67,127 
45,813 

85,165 


11,522 

33,395 

24,500 

3,710 

7,670 

2,860 

95 

1,393 

20 

22,249 


7,010 
4,050 
2,400 
5,447 
400 
502 
2,440 

7,477 


540 


25 

1,494 

1,816 

238 

525 

2,839 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


661 


101 


2 
39 
24 
36 

193 


12 

66 

2 

13 

52 

35 

4 

9 


273 


70 
37 
50 
57 
22 
19 
18 

94 


4 

2 
11 

3 
10 
19 

1 
44 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


S910,645 


212,400 


2,000 
50,500 
50,900 
91,000 

336,675 


21,255 

160,475 

10,000 

21,350 

71,650 

44,175 

1,425 

6,345 


310,200 


95,450 
49,825 
48,450 
52,325 
25,750 
22,500 
15,900 

51,370 


1,120 
1,100 
9,600 
1,150 
6,350 
8,800 
100 
23,150 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  I  Number  |  Number 
of  organi-  {of  Sunday,  of  officers 


zatlons  I  schools 
reporting,  reported. 


and 
teachers. 


2,118 


230 


4 

61 

49 

116 

767 


39 

176 

5 

40 

243 

180 

21 

57 

6 

713 


234 
125 
78 
137 
48 
57 
34 

406 


26 
28 
63 
65 
46 
79 
20 
81 


2,181    16,970 


240 


4 

68 

50 

118 

783 


39 

178 

5 

41 

253 

181 

23 

67 

6 

734 


237 
125 
78 
146 
54 
58 
36 

424 


32 
28 
66 
67 
46 
81 
20 
84 


2,950 


33 

690 

821 

1,406 

6,750 


458 

2,195 

126 

410 

1,962 

1,139 

120 

331 

18 

7,104 


2,589 
1,286 
748 
1,277 
424 
467 
313 

2,157 


173 
183 
306 
263 
195 
461 
116 
458 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


141,066 


22,149 


175 

3,850 

6,979 

11,145 

54,961 


3;  843 

17,127 

1,466 

3,555 

14,173 

11,197 

y<w 

2,489 

132 

46,020 


17,787 
8,647 
5,280 
7,016 
2,459 
2,711 
2,120 

17,936 


1,239 
1,587 
2,497 
2,697 
1,732 
3,585 
885 
3,714 


>  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR   MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES   OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES  AND 

MISSIONS:  1906. 


CONFERENCE  OB  MISSION. 


Total  for  denomination 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Central  Texas 

Charleston 

Chickasaw  Mission 

Choctaw 

Colorado-Texas 

Colorado-Texas  (Colored)  . . . 

Florida 

Fort  Smith 

Georgia 

Georgia  (Colored) 

Indian  Mission 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Muskingum 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 

North  Carolina 

North  Illinois 

North  Mississippi 

North  Missouri 

Northeast  Arkansas 

Northwest  Texas 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Onondaga 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburg 

South  Carolina 

South  Illinois 

Southwest  Texas 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


Nomber 

ofonani- 

zations 

.reporting. 


2,843 


Total 

number 

reported. 


2,825  178,544 


91 

91  . 

95 

95 

43 

43 

11 

11 

19 

19 

7 

7 

34 

34 

22 

20 

6 

6 

39 

39 

48 

48 

31 

31 

14 

14 

125 

123 

67 

57 

41 

41 

29 

29 

86 

86 

281 

281 

161 

160 

73 

73 

60 

60 

140 

139 

44 

44 

31 

31 

240 

240 

50 

50 

31 

30 

25 

25 

43 

43 

36 

30 

100 

100 

47 

45 

50 

50 

31 

31 

74 

74 

15 

15 

56 

54 

21 

21 

38 

38 

77 

76 

34 

34 

278 

278 

5,255 

3,598 

1,684 

683 

330 

162 

1,002 

-     844 

145 
1,745 

3,908 

1,085 

526 

10,323 

2,904 

2,060 
1,545 
3,290 
26,438 
5,207 

3,288 
2,922 
14,619 
4,326 
2,400 

19,256 
3,262 
1,647 
1,645 
1,799 

1,014 
8,372 
1,036 
2,480 
1,213 

0,706 
574 

2,250 
508 

2,029 

3,237 

2,600 

15,457 


Bex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Male. 


Female. 


67 
82 
43 
11 
19 

7 

34 
18 

6 
30 

47 
30 
12 
110 
57 

38 

25 

77 

277 

160 

60 
66 
132 
43 
31 

224 

47 
20 
23 
38 

28 
00 
42 
40 
31 

60 
15 
45 
10 

32 

76 

22 

277 


2,673  '      68,360 


1,753 

1,360 

600 

278 

137 

60 
484 
276 

64 

784 

1,728 

428 

171 

4,005 

1,230 

745 

636 

1,281 

0,794 

1,980 

1,266 
1,087 
6,603 
1,558 
866 

7,528 

1,131 

745 

661 

604 

305 
3,318 
402 
057 
467 

3,553 
255 
806 
101 

661 
1,205 

624 
6,425. 


100,345 


2,274 

.1,702 

004 

405 

103 

102 
518 
447 
01 
061 

2,113 

607 

262 

6,067 

1,764 

1,103 

771 

1,572 

16,142 

3,218 

1,822 
1,635 
8,438 
2,318 
1,535 

10,002 

1,030 

867 

887 

055 

678 
5,042 

516 
1,455 

746 

5,766 
319 

1,101 
271 

061 
1,942 

793 
9,000 


PLACES  OP  WOBSmP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


2,436 


Halls, 
etc. 


83 

73 

21 

8 

7 

1 
8 

15 
6 

25 

45 

29 

7 

122 

65 

31 

15 

66 

280 

138 


8 
44 
29 

72 

14 

65 

6 

36 

46 

32 

253 


230 


1 

11 

13 

1 

4 

4 
4 

3 
1 

7 


2 
3 
2 

10 
8 

10 
1 

20 


68 

1 

63 

11 

139 

44 

31 

237 

2 

47 

2 

28 

3 

25 

28 

0 

8 

12 

100 

18 
6 
1 

1 
1 
1 
0 

2 
22 


21 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

repor;«d. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2,457 


83 

73 

21 

8 

7 

1 
8 

15 
6 

26 

45 

30 

7 

122 

55 

31 

18 

66 

286 

138 

68 
53 
140 
44 
31 

240 
47 
28 
27 
28 

8 

100 

8 

44 

20 

75 

14 

55 

6 

36 

46 

33 

264 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


2,370 


73 

60 

21 

5 

7 

1 

7 
13 

5 
21 

45 

26 

6 

121 

65 

20 

15 

65 

281 

135 

65 
53 
138 
44 
31 

235 
47 
28 
25 
25 

8 
06 

7 
44 
20 

67 

14 

55 

5 

30 
44 

28 

252 


Seating 
sapa 
repo; 


capacitv 
rted. 


721,464 


26,555 

21,475 

6,625 

1,300 

1,800 

200 
2,650 
2,050 

050 
0,800 

17,076 

5.875 

1,450 

35,160 

13,460 

6,514 

5,000 

10,950 

80,563 

30,642 

10,565 
15,465 
43,005 
13,145 
8,310 

80,060 

11,075 

0,525 

7,015 

10,325 

• 

2,625 
28,545 
1,175 
0,635 
7,520 

23,650 
3,650 

18,575 
1,550 

10,425 

16,400 

8,100 

73,230 


METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND   SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES  AND  MISSIONS:  1906. 


CONFERENCE  OB  MISSION. 


Total  for  deDomJnatton . . 

Alabama 

Arkansas. 

Central  Texas 

Cbarlestoo 

Chickasaw  Mission ^ 

Choctaw 

Colorado-Texas 

Colorado-Texas  (Colored ) 

Florida 

Fort  Smith 

ueorgta 

Georgia  (Colored) 

Indian  Mission 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Muskingum 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Otfolina 

North  lilfnols 

North  Mississippi 

North  Missouri 

Northeast  Arkansas 

Northwest  Texas 

Ohio 

Okiaboma 

Onondaga 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburg 

South  Carolina 

South  Illinois 

Southwest  Texas 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


2»843 


91 
95 
43 
11 
19 

7 
34 
22 

6 
39 

48 
31 
14 
125 
57 

41 

29 

86 

281 

161 

73 
69 
140 
44 
31 

240 
50 
31 
25 
43 

36 
100 
47 
50 
31 

74 
15 
56 
21 

38 

77 

34 

278 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 

PBOPERTT. 

Number 

of  organi- 
sations 

Value 

reported. 

reporting. 

2,442 

16,063,048 

82 

88.376 

70 

37,495 

20 

26,617 

8 

3,800 

4 

1,800 

1 

75 

12 

9,755 

16 

16,476 

5 

2,825 

24 

18,225 

47 

56.865 

26 

42,375 

6 

3,050 

122 

241,575 

55 

94,400 

33 

76,200 

19 

8,670 

68 

40,325 

281 

1,460,338 

138 

288,200 

68 

32,108 

53 

65,667 

139 

440,200 

43 

249,775 

31 

180,000 

236 

267,960 

48 

140,400 

26 

16.550 

25 

37,600 

29 

13,375 

12 

18,500 

100 

277, 187 

7 

6,400 

44 

105,550 

30 

62,150 

72 

1,019,525 

15 

7,650 

55 

51,650 

6 

4,700 

36 

23,750 

46 

37.025 

32 

21.800 

252 

456,584 

DEBT  ON  CHUECH 
PBOPEETT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporthig. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


244  I      1247,524 


8 
1 
2 

4 
1 


1 

8 


1 
11 


6 
1 

6 

2 

9 

48 

18 

9 
4 
7 
19 
9 

17 
2 


2 
2 

1 
6 
2 
4 
4 

14 


1 


2 

'ii' 


25 
65 
74 
95 
75 


*i46 

365 


70 

800 
613 


4,050 
400 

2,440 

540 

1.816 

112,967 

5,447 

1,494 
292 

2,660 
48,127 
17,593 

3,520 
2,400 


210 
103 

100 
4,350 

450 
3.100 
2,773 

21,051 


1,000 


1,200 
■7,'i59' 


PAE80NA0ES. 


Number 

ofonani- 

xations 

reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


661 


11 
9 
9 
2 


8 
1 


7 
2 


34 
22 

18 
1 

10 

100 

60 

3 
11 
31 
21 
17 

38 
44 


8 
9 

3 
36 

1 
29 

7 

24 


6 
9 

5 
14 


50 


•910,645 


9,600 

4.100 

6,050 

125 


3,900 
100 


500 

4,750 
1,505 


46.825 
25,750 

15,900 

120 

6,350 

234,830 

55,325 

1,150 
16,600 
44,150 
47,400 
37,600 

45.  n5 
44.850 


5.900 
4,200 

750 
46,600 

100 
33,500 
16,900 

50,700 


3.600 
2,900 

2,100 
9,450 


SpUDkY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  0BQANIZAT10N8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 


reporting,  reported. 


71.600 


2,118 


61 

44 

16 

9 

3 

5 

9 
17 

4 
18 

37 

22 

3 

121 
48 

34 

18 

43 

272 

142 

48 
36 
134 
43 
31 

189 
47 
22 
20 
21 

7 
94 

9 

44 
29 


6 

31 

3 

22 

29 

18 

240 


2,181 


64 
45 
16 
11 
8 

5 

9 

20 

4 
19 

37 

22 

3 

121 

54 

36 

24 

43 

274 

151 

50 
37 
136 
44 
38 

190 
47 
22 
20 
21 

7 
94 

9 
49 
31 

70 
6 

31 
3 

22 

29 

19 

250 


Number 
ofofiQoers 

and 
teachers. 


18,970 


298 

199 

114 

47 

19 

24 
49 
74 
15 
163 

232 

102 

20 

1,254 

424 

313 

135 

184 

3,445 

1,315 

194 
289 
1,416 
680 
403 

1,199 

439 

95 

172 

116 

45 
1,079 

53 
446 
291 

925 
28 

309 
22 

114 

154 

140 

1,935 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


141,066 


2,437 

1,710 

862 

396 

122 

218 
483 
583 
111 
1,150 

1,839 

671 

153 

8,432 

2,450 

2,120 

884 

1,607 

28,057 

7,256 

1,673 
1,787 
9,750 
5,526 
2,9fi2 

11.80S 

3,389 

1,268 

894 

871 

325 
7,231 

392 
2,112 
1,696 

8,212 
220 

1,891 
154 

1,307 

1,285 

13,787 


WESLEYAN  METHODIST  CONNECTION  OF  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

As  the  slavery  question  began  to  compel  attention, 
not  only  in  political  but  in  church  life,  there  devel- 
oped a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  repress 
or  suppress  those  who  felt  called  upon  to  testify  to 
their  convictions.  This  went  so  far  as  to  result  in  the 
expulsion  of  a  number  of  persons  and  the  withdrawal 
of  more,  in  protest  against  what  they  considered  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  ''liberty  of  testimony"  and  free- 
dom of  discussion,  and  the  improper  exercise  of  eccle- 
siastical authority.  These  persons  joined  forces,  and 
in  1841  a  small  connection  was  formed  in  Michigan 
which  took  the  name  of  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The 
next  year  a  paper  was  established,  called  the  True 
Wesleyan,  and  a  convention  was  called  to  prepare  for 
the  organization  of  a  church  that  should  be  anti- 
slavery  and  nonepiscopal.     The  result  was  the  forma- 


tion, on  May  31, 1843,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Connection  of  America. 

About  6,000  members,  most  of  them  in  New  York 
state,  united  in  this  organization.  They  chose  what 
they  called  a  ''republican  form  of  government,"  in 
which  the  majority  should  rule  and  the  laity  have 
equal  rights  with  the  ministry.  Owing  to  the  special 
conditions  of  the  times,  three  restrictions  were  em- 
phasized: First,  all  connection  with  slavery  was  pro- 
hibited, and  any  person  who  in  any  sense  believed  in 
slavery  was  debarred  from  membership.  Second,  the 
use  or  manufacture  of  intoxicants,  or  aiding  or  abet- 
ting the  same,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  was  pro- 
hibited. Third,  membership  in  secret  societies  was 
prohibited  on  the  ground  that  "the  God-ordained 
relations  of  'Home,'  'State,'  and  'Church'  "  are  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  obligations  and  duties  of  mankind 
toward  God  and  man.     With  the  settlement  of  the 
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slavery  question  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  became 
prohibitionists  almost  en  masse,  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  not  a  minister  in  the  connection  who  is 
not  a  prohibitionist. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  church  is  in  accord  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  and  Methodist  bodies  in  gen- 
eral throughout  the  world.  It  holds  that  man  is  not 
only  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  but  also  sanctified 
by  faith,  and  that  all  who  accept  Him  as  Saviour 
and  Lord  will  be  so  delivered  from  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences that  they  will  enter  upon  the  eternal  state 
without  *' impairment,"  either  in  body,  soul,  or  spirit. 

POLTTT. 

The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  church  is  es- 
sentially that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
except  in  respect  to  the  episcopacy  and  the  participa- 
tion of  the  laity  in  church  government.  No  minister 
can  be  ordained  without  the  consent  of  the  laity,  or 
witliout  first  being  recommended  by  the  laity,  and  the 
ministry  and  government  of  the  church  are  just  what 
the  laity  make  them.  The  general  conference,  which 
meets  every  four  years,  is  the  lawmaking  body  of  the 
connection,  limited  by  a  constitution.  The  limitations 
are: 

The  articles  of  iaith  can  not  be  changed  except  by  the  consent  of 
the  annual  conferences,  churches,  and  members.  While  the  church 
has  an  itinerant  ministry,  yet  it  is  by  agreement  between  the  min- 
istry and  the  churches,  and  this  can  not  be  abolished  except  by 
vote  of  the  annual  conferences,  churches,  and  members.  No  new 
conditions  of  membership  can  be  instituted  except  by  vote  of  the 
general  and  annual  conferences,  and  a  majority  of  the  membership. 
In  all  these  things  the  general  conference  has  veto  power,  the 
annual  conferences  have  veto  powers,  and  should  these  two  bodies 
pass  any  measure  that  the  membership  did  not  approve  of,  the  mem- 
bership can  veto  the  same  by  voting  against  it. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  activities  of  the  church  are  carried 
on  through  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Connection.  All  pastors  are  regarded  as 
home  missionary  workers  and  agents,  but  there  are  12 
special  missionaries  in  the  home  field.  No  help  is 
given  to  specific  churches,  but  the  work  is  general 
evangelism.  It  extends  through  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  is  mostly  confined  to 
the  Southern  states,  especially  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The  receipts  for  this 
work  in  1906  were  $4,127.  In  addition,  the  various 
annual  conferences  have  funds  of  their  own  which  they 
expend  as  they  deem  best,  without  reference  to  the 
Missionary  Society  or  making  any  report  to  the  gen- 
eral conference. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  at  Kunso, 
near  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone.     The  appropriations 


by  the  Missionary  Society  are,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  supplementary  to  amounts  raised  in  the  mis- 
sion churches  or  appropriated  by  the  annual  confer- 
ences. In  addition  to  the  mission  station  at  Kunso, 
there  are  3  outstations  where  missionaries  reside.  In 
1906  there  were  5  American  missionaries;  5  native 
workers;  1  church  organization,  including  several  con- 
gregations and  reporting  50  members ;  2  church  schools 
with  about  30  students;  and  1  general  school,  open  to 
all.  Medical  work  is  as  yet  unorganized,  though  there 
is  a  medical  missionary  who  treats  a  number  of  pa- 
tients. All  the  workers  have  received  more  or  less 
private  instruction,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  simple 
remedies.  The  total  amount  received  for  the  work 
during  the  year  was  $10,061,  and  the  property  is 
valued  at  $5,000. 

The  home  educational  work  of  the  church  includes 
3  institutions  of  higher  grade,  in  New  York,  Indiana, 
and  South  Carolina,  with  a  total  of  209  pupils.  The 
property  is  valued  at  $53,000,  and  there  is  an  endow- 
ment of  $75,000.  During  the  year  1906  the  contribu- 
tions for  education  were  $24,815,  part  of  which  was 
used  in  erecting  buildings. 

Young  people's  work  is  represented  by  180  young 
missionary  workers'  bands,  with  a  membership  of 
3,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  594  organizations  in  22  conferences,  distributed 
in  20  states.  Of  these  organizations,  326  are  in  the 
North  Central  division;  the  states  having  the  largest 
number  being  New  York  with  93;  Michigan,  92;  and 
Indiana,  88. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
20,043;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  572  or- 
ganizations, about  39  per  cent  are  males  and  61  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  489  church  edifices ;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  123,571,  as  reported  by  473  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $637,117,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $18,914;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  64  organizations;  and  176 
parsonages  valued  at  $159,175.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  475  organizations,  number  505,  with 
3,442  officers  and  teachers  and  21,463  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  553. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  29  organizations,  3,551  communi- 
cants, and  $243,867  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


1 

Total 
number  , 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 

1 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

SXATS. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 

oforgani- 

zatioas 

reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

1 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 

ofoi^ni- 

zations 

reporting. 

Seating 
capacltv 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

594 

591 

20,043 

572 

7,440 

11,803 

477 

64 

489 

473 

123,571 

North  Atlantic  division 

143 

143 

4,482 

138 

1,542 

2,632 

1           122 

14 

127 

122 

26,456 

Vermont 

3 
93 
47 

112 

3 
93 
47 

112 

146 
3,097 
1,239 

4,018 

3 
80 
46 

111 

.  53 

1,015 

474 

1,662 

93 

1,794 

745 

2,346 

1              3 
'            82 

1            '' 
85 

6* 

9 

9 

4 

86 
37 

87 

3 
82 
37 

83 

775 

New  York 

18,255 

Pennsylvania. •......., 

7.426 

ff<Mith  A  tKntIc  dIvMon      . 

29,025 

Vfputt  Vff^n^ 

11 
24 
32 
37 

8 

326 

11 
24 
32 
37 
8 

323 

238 

886 

1.603 

1,096 

195 

10,964 

10 
24 
32 
37 
8 

310 

102 
346 
697 
444 
73 

3,984 

126 
540 
906 
652 
122 

6,498 

6 
19 
27 
28 

260 

1 
1 
3 
4 

40 

6 
19 
27 
30 

5 

265 

6 
19 
26 
27 

5 

258 

1,800 

NorU>  Carolina 

6,800 

South  Carolina 

9,950 

<^eoi;gia 

9,225 

Florida 

1,250 

North  Central  dl  vision 

64,250 

« 

Ohio 

54 
88 

5 
92 
14 

2 
25 

5 

5 
36 

13 

51 
88 

5 
92 
14 

2 
25 

5 

5 
36 

13 

2,443 
3,459 

308 
2,354 

288 
80 

712 

176 

67 

1,077 

579 

49 
83 

5 
91 
13 

2 
24 

5 

5 
33 

13 

875 
1,241 

107 

858 
98 
30 

263 
68 
24 

420 

252 

1.395 
2,057 

201 
1,466 

173 
50 

420 

108 
43 

585 

327 

46 
76 

5 

i             68 

13 

1 
21 

4 

1 
25 

10 

2 

7 

ii' 

1 

2' 

1 
4 

6 
1 

46 
76 

6 
71 
14 

1 
21 

4 

1 
25 

10 

45 
76 

5 
68 
13 

1 
21 

4 

1 
24 

10 

13,090 
21,675 

Indiana    .    .                         x ...... . 

Illinois 

1,395 

Michigan 

13,730 

Wisconsin 

3,650 

Minneeota 

150 

Iowa 

4,535 

South  Dakota 

725 

Nebraska. 

100 

5,200 

South  Central  division 

3,840 

Tennessee 

6 
7 

6 
7 

422 
157 

6 
7 

184 
68 

238 

89 

1              6 
4 

i" 

6 
4 

6 
4 

3,180 

Oklahoma' 

660 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF^  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATB. 


Total  for  denomination . 
North  Atlantic  division 


Vermont 

New  Yorlc 

Pennsylvania . 


South  Atlantic  division 


West  Virginia . 
North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida 


North  Central  division 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota  . . . 

Iowa 

South  Dakota, 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division 


Tennessee . . 
Oklahoma!. 


VALUE  OP  CHUBai 
PBOPEBTY. 


Total    I' 

number  i 

oforgani-J  Number 
zations.     oforgani- 
'I  zations 
'reporting. 


594 


143 


3 
93 

47 

112 


11 
24 
32 
37 

8 

326 


0 

7 


Value 
reported. 


480  I      $637,117 


124 


3 
84 
37 

83 


6 
20 
25 
27 

5 

263 


54  1 

88  ■ 

46 

76 

^  1 

6 

92 

70 

14 

13 

2 

1 

25 

21 

5 

5 

5 

2 

36 

1 

25 

"! 

10 

6 
4 


1 

'      DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 

PABSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OBQANIZATIONS. 

Number 
•  oforgani- 

zat  ons 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

1 

Number 
oforeani- 

zations 
reporting. 

1 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
ofor^uii- 

zatlons 
reporting. 

1 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  ofllcers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

49 

1 
$18,914  '            176 

$159, 175 

I 

'           475 

505 

3,442 

21,463 

232.800 

4,300 

175,200 

53.300 

73.117 

7,800 
26,800 
17,317 
18,400 

2,800 

325,275 


55,250 

87,425 

13,000 

02,550 

10,800 

1.800 

22,400 

9,550 

1,000 

31,500 

5,925 


3,225 
2,700 


6 


1 
4 
1 

13 


1 
5 
2 
4 

1 

30 


10 
14 


5,555 


40 
3,945 
1,570 

2,942 


800 
1,174 
545 
283 
140 

10, 417 


2.139 
4,378 


100 


600 
"3,266 


55 


55,650 


3 
41 
11 


1,600 
42,750 
11,300 

2,450 


114 

124 

3 

3 

74 

80 

37 

41 

81 

83 

1 , 

3 


900 
1,550 


112 


99,775 


7 
20 
24 
25 

5 

271 


10 
19 

4 
41 

5 

1 
13 

4 


9,550   ' 
14,850 

7,100 
34,875 

3,950 

1.300 
12.300 

3,100 


44 

82 
5 

76 

10 
2 

19 
5 


15 
5 


12,750 
1,300 


28 
9 


2 
3 


450 
850 


6 
3 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


7 

20 
24 
27 

5 

289 


44 

89 
5 

83 

10 
4 

20 
5 


29 
9 


0 
3 


849 


25 
549 
275 

435 


29 
124 
119 
137 

26 

2,059 


314 
663 

59 
5G9 

59 

28 
125 

42 


200 
99 


77 
22 


5.023 


160 
3.445 
1,418 

3,554 


228 

921 

1.050 

1,125 

230 

12,313 


1,947 
3,938 
424 
3,225 
420 
185 
6S4 
352 


1,138 
573 


430 
143 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


Total 
numl)er  < 
of  organi- 
sations. 

1 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MSMBEB8. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

OONFEBENCI. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
rei>orting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacitT 
reported. 

Total  tor  denomination ."^ 

594 

591 

20,043 

572 

7,440 

11,803 

477 

64 

480 

473 

123,571 

Alleebeny 

38 
22 
33 
5 
39 

5 
90 
30 
38 
32 

10 

51 

25 

6 

41 
7 

30 
31 

22 

19 

6 

14 

i             38 

22 

.     33 

5 

39 

5 
90 
30 
38 
32 

10 

51 

25 

6 

41 

7 

30 

31 

19 

19 

6. 

14 

1 

1,068 
841 

1,321 
176 
930 

308 
3,500 

834 
1,102 

853 

272 

1,609 

955 

361 

745 

157 

788 

1,534 

1,258 
721 
422 

288 

38 
21 
33 
5 
39 

5 
85 
29 
35 
29 

10 

50 

25 

6 

41 

7 

30 

31 

17 

17 

6 

13 

427 
308 
454 
68 
373 

'       107 

1,262 

308 

429 

303 

98 
563 
369 
144 

295 

68 

279 

674 

454 

175 

184 

98 

641 
505 
867 
108 
557 

201 
2,077 
497 
601 
512 

174 

1,016 

586 

217 

450 

89 

509 

860 

649 
276 
238 
173 

32 
19 
30 

4 
28 

5 
78 
23 
25 
25 

10 

46 

20 

5 

22 

5 

2* 

1 
3 

7 
4 

8 
3 

i' 

1 

1 

13 

32 
19 
34 

4 
28 

6 
78 
23 
25 
26 

10 

47 

20 

7 

24 
4 

23 
26 

14 

19 

6 

14 

32 

19 

30 

4 

27 

5 
78 
23 
24 
25 

10 

46 

19 

5 

22 

4 

23 
26 

13 

19 

6 

13 

5,706 
6,250 

Central  Ohio 

Champlain 

7,0K5 
725 

Dakoto 

Georgia 

8,625 
1,S95 

Tlllnnis . 

Indiana 

22.150 

Iowa 

4,785 

ICanfla^<f 

5,200 

Loclcport 

6,000 

8,250 
9,280 
6,800 
1,850 

4.450 

Miami 

Michigan 

North  Carolina 

North  Georgia 

North  Michigan 

Oklahoma 

4              1 

G60 

Rochester 

23 

26 

14 

19 

6 

13 

5 
3 

2 

i' 

4.735 

South  Carolina 

9,950 
3,600 

South  Ohio 

Syracuse 

4,245 

Tennessee 

3.180 

Wisconsin 

3,650 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONFERENCE. 


Total  for  denomination, 


Allegheny... 
Central  Ohio. 
Champlain.. 

Dakota 

Georgia 


Illinois... 
Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Lockport. 


Miami 

Michigan 

North  Carolina. 
North  Georgia. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


594 


>     VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

oforeani- 

zations 

reporting. 


480 


Value 
reported. 


$637,117 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


North  Michigan. 

Oklahoma 

Rochester 

South  Carolina. 


South  Ohio. 
Syracuse . . . 
Tennessee.. 
Wisconsin.. 


38 
22 
33 
5 
39 

5 
90 
30 
38 
32 

10 

51 

25 

6 

41 

7 

30 

31 

22 

19 

6 

14 


32 
19 
31 
5 
27 

5 
77 
23 
26 
26 

10 

46 

21 

5 

24 

4 

23 

24 

14 

19 

6 

13 


51,150 
19,750 
55,950 
9,550 
17,250 

13,000 
86,725 
24,600 
32,100 
39,650 

9,300 
66,050 
27,100 

3,950 

26,500 

2,700 

49,150 

17,017 

21,000 

50,600 

3.225 

10,800 


49 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$18,914 


5 
2 
3 
1 
3 


13 


4 

1 


5 
2 


3,375 
878 

3,240 
600 
330 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


176 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


9159, 175 


3,778 


3,200 
445 

70 


1,174 
93 


2 
6 


545 

1,086 


8 
6 
19 
4 
1 

4 

18 
14 
15 
13 


24 


100 


17 
3 

13 
1 

3 
4 
2 
5 


9,300 

4,900 

19,750 

3,100 

800 

7,100 
14,250 
13,600 
12,750 
13,400 


23,050 
'"'756 

11.825 
850 

13,100 
900 

2.450 

2,900 

450 

3,950 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number '  Number 

of  organ!-  of  Sunday 

zations  |  schools 

reporting,  reported. 


475 


36 
18 
26 
5 
26 

5 
84 
21 
28 
21 

7 
44 
21 

4 

32 
3 

23 
23 

16 

16 

6 

10 


505 


Number 
ofolficers 

teiSers. :  "•'"^ 


Numt>er 
of 


3,442 


21,463 


38 
18 
27 
5 
26 

5 
91 
24 
29 
27 

7 
46 
21 

6 

37 

3 

24 

23 

16 

16 

6 

10 


269 
121 
179 
42 
130 

59 
681 
153 
200 
178 

42 
351 
125 

33 

21s 

22 

175 

118 

100 

110 

77 

59 


1,303 
816 

1,262 
352 

1,076 

424 
4,028 

869 
1.138 
1,162 

1S5 

1,913 

926 

279 

1,312 
143 
897 

1,045 

760 
714 
430 
420 


HISTORY. 

The  early  history  of  Methodism  in  America  was 
closely  identified  with  slaveholding  sections.  The 
southern  colonies  furnished  the  majority  of  the  young 
men  who  entered  the  ministry  of  the  church  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  out  of  approximately  15,000 
members  of  the  Methodist  societies  in  1783,  only  about 
2,000  resided  in  what,  in  later  years,  were  known  as  the 
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^'free  states."  All  the  conferences  between  1776  and 
1784,  as  well  as  the  general  conferences  from  1784  to 
1808,  were  held  either  in  Baltimore  or  in  that  region, 
and  6  out  of  the  9  bishops  elected  previous  to  1844,  had 
been  natives  of  slaveholding  states.  Nevertheless,  the 
Methodist  preachers  of  the  time  were,  with  practical 
unanimity,  opposed  to  human  bondage. 

The  general  conference  of  1784,  which  organized  the 
scattered  congregations  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
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Church,  enacted  a  specific  rule  which  required  all  slave- 
holding  members,  under  penalty  of  expulsion  for  non- 
compliance, to  emancipate  their  slaves;  but  it  stirred  up 
so  much  strife,  and  proved  to  be  so  impracticable  of 
execution,  that  in  less  than  six  months  it  was  sus- 
pended. After  various  and  somewhat  conflicting 
measures  had  been  adopted,  the  general  conference  of 
1808  provided  that  thereafter  each  annual  conference 
should  deal  with  the  whole  matter  according  to  its  own 
judgment.  In  1816  this  provision  was  modified  by 
another  statute  which  remained  in  force  until  1844,  to 
the  effect  that  no  slaveholder  should  be  appointed  to 
any  official  position  in  the  church,  if  the  state  in  which 
he  lived  made  it  possible  for  him  to  liberate  his  slaves. 
This  compromise  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that, 
while  slavery  was  an  evil  to  be  mitigated  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  it  was  not  necessarily  a  sin. 

In  1844  a  new  issue  was  raised.  Bishop  James  O. 
Andrew,  of  Georgia,  a  man  of  high  Christian  character 
and  **  eminent  beyond  almost  any  living  minister  for 
the  interest  that  he  had  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the 
slaves,'*  became  by  inheritance  and  by  marriage  a 
nominal  slaveholder.  Under  the  laws  of  Georgia  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  or  his  wife  to  free  their  slaves. 
He  was  therefore  exempt,  as  scores  of  other  southern 
ministers  were,  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1816. 
In  the  general  conference  of  1844,  held  in  New  York,  a 
preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted,  calling  attention 
to  the  embarrassment  which  would  result  from  this 
connection  with  slavery  in  the  bishop's  exercise  of 
his  office  as  an  itinerant  general  superintendent,  and 
declaring  it  *Hhe  sense  of  this  general  conference  that 
he  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  so  long  as  this 
impediment  remains."  The  southern  delegates  re- 
sented this  action,  which  virtually  deposed  him  from 
the  episcopacy,  and  entered  a  protest  against  it.  They 
said  that  if  Bishop  Andrew  had  violated  ^ny  law  of  the 
chiurch  they  did  not  object  to  his  being  put  upon  trial 
for  the  offense;  but  they  did  object  to  his  deposition 
by  a  m^re  majority  vote,  and  without  any  specific 
allegation  based  upon  the  law  of  the  church  being 
brought  against  him.  Such  action  they  regarded  as  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
according  to  which,  as  they  interpreted  it,  the  episco- 
pacy was  not  a  mere  office  subject  to  the  eontrpl  of  an 
omnipotent  general  conference,  but  a  coordinate  and 
independent  branch  of  the  church  government.  The 
result  was  that  after  long  debate,  conducted  for  the 
most  part  in  an  admirabty  Christian  spirit,  a  pro- 
visional plan  of  separation  was  adopted,  to  become 
effective  whenever  the  southern  conferences  should 
deem  it  necessary.  A  convention  of  representatives 
from  the  southern  conferences  was  held  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  on  May  17,  1845,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  the  plan  of  separation  was  approved,  imd  the 
annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  states  were 
erected  into  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,  sepa- 
rate from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Conference  of 


the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  name  chosen  for 
the  new  body  being  the  Methodist  Episcopal.  Church, 
South.  Its  first  general  conference  was  held  at 
Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1846. 

Although  the  general  conference  of  1844  had 
adopted  the  provisional  plan  of  separation,  many 
northern  leaders  in  the  church,  including  some  of  those 
who  had  voted  for  it,  regretted  the  action  taken,  and 
declared  the  plan  unconstitutional  and  void.  Further- 
more, the  part  of  the  plan  relating  to  the  division  of 
the  property  of  the  Book  Concern,  while  receiving  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  annual  conferences,  failed  to 
obtain  the  requisite  three-fourths  required  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church;  and  in  the  general  conference 
of  1848,  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  entire  plan  was  repu- 
diated and  declared  null  and  void.  A  fraternal  dele- 
gate from  the  South  was  denied  reception,  the  confer- 
ence stating  that  it  did  ''not  consider  it  proper,  at 
present,  to  enter  into  fraternal  relations  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South."  Suits  brought 
in  the  courts  for  a  division  of  Book  Concern  property 
were  decided  differently — in  New  York  in  favor  of  the 
Southern  Church  and  in  Ohio  against  it.  An  appeal 
from  the  Ohio  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  brought  a  unanimous  decision  that  the 
plan  was  valid  and  binding  in  all  its  parts. 

The  Southern  Church  began  with  2  bishops,  Joshua 
Soule  and  James  O.  Andrew,  and  16  annual  confer- 
ences. In  1846  there  were  1,519  traveling  preachers, 
2,833  local  preachers,  327,284  white  members,  124,961 
colored  members,  and  2,972  Indian  members,  or  a 
total  of  459,569.  The  growth  was  rapid,  and  when  the 
civil  war  began  the  membership  had  increased  to 
757,205,  including  207,776  colored  persons. 

The  war  wrought  havoc.  Hundreds  of  church 
buildings  were  burned  or  dismantled,  and  college 
endowments  were  swept  away  and  the  buildings 
abandoned.  During  the  war,  the  annual  conferences 
met  irregularly  or  in  fragments;  the  general  conference 
of  1862  was  not  held ;  and  the  whole  order  of  the  itin- 
erancy was  interrupted.  Many  of  the  most  liberal  sup- 
porters of  the  church  and  its  institutions  were  reduced 
to  abject  want;  the  publishing  house  was  seized  for  a 
United  States  printing  office;  and  the  church  press 
was  silent.  The  missionaries  in  China  were  cut  off 
from  their  home  board,  and  would  have  suffered  much 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  treasurer  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  indorsed 
the  drafts  for  their  support.  By  1866  the  membership 
had  been  reduced  to  511,161,  showing  a  loss  of  246,044. 
Three-fourths  of  the  colored  members  had  joined 
either  the  African  Methodist  churches,  or  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  whose  representatives  were  to 
be  found  everywhere  throughout  the  South.  The 
remainder  formed,  in  1870,  an  independent  organiza- 
tion, the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  the  work  of  reconstruction 
was  begun  at  once.     At  the  general  conference  of  1866 
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changes  were  made  in  regard  to  lay  representation  in 
annual  and  general  conferences,  the  probationary  sys- 
tem, class  meetings,  and  the  itinerancy.  In  1874  the 
first  fraternal  delegation  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  received.  Since  the  war  contributions  to 
foreign  missions  have  greatly  advanced,  and  home 
mission  work  for  Indians,  Mexicans,  and  others  has 
developed.  Vanderbilt  University  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  students  in  1875,  and  four  years  later 
reported  519  students.  In  1884,  the  centennial  year 
of  Episcopal  Methodism,  a  special  contribution  of 
$1,382,771  was  made,  mostly  for  local  objects.  By 
1882  the  membership  had  increased  to  860,687,  and  at 
the  general  conference  in  1890  it  was  reported  as 
1,177,150. 

DOCTRINE   AND   POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
is  in  agreement  with  other  branches  of  Methodism 
throughout  the  world,  putting  special  emphasis  upon 
the  imiversaHty  of  the  atonement,  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  possibility  of  holiness  in  heart  and  life. 

In  polity  it  is  in  close  accord  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  emphasizes  the  episcopate. 
The  bishops  hold  oflBce  for  Ufe,  imless  removed  by  due 
process  of  law  for  personal  or  oflScial  misconduct,  and 
have  a  limited  veto  on  constitutional  questions  over 
the  acts  of  the  general  conference.  There  is  equal  cler- 
ical and  lay  representation  in  the  general  conference, 
and  effective  lay  representation  in  the  annual  confer- 
ences. Attendance  on  class  meeting  ceased  to  be  a 
condition  of  membership  in  1866.  The  fixed  probation 
of  six  months  is  not  required  of  candidates  for  mem- 
bership, nor  are  they  required  to  subscribe  to  the 
twenty-five  Articles  of  Religion  as  in  the  northern 
branch  of  the  church.  The  itinerancy  is  still  main- 
tained, the  pastoral  term  being  limited  to  four  consecu- 
tive years.  In  other  respects,  there  is  little  difference 
from  the  poUty  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

WORK. 

The  general  denominational  activities  of  the  church 
are  under  the  care  of  a  General  Board  of  Missions,  a 
Board  of  Church  Extension,  a  Board  of  Education,  a 
Sunday  School  Board,  and  the  Woman's  Home  and 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  societies,  supplemented 
by  special  boards  in  the  annual  conferences. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  conducted  chiefly  by 
the  annual  conference  boards,  assisted  to  some  extent 
by  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  and  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society;  while  it  is  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  General  Board  of  Missions. 
The  annual  conference  boards  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  mountain  and  mining  regions,  the  congested 
quarters  of  the  cities,  and  the  foreign  population. 
During  1906  these  different  boards  employed  1,983 
missionaries,  aided   1,758  churches,  and  received  in 


contributions,  $329,968.  In  addition  to  this  amoimt, 
the  Board  of  Church  Extension  disbursed  $102,486, 
making  a  total  of  $432,454  spent  for  the  general  work 
of  home  missions.  The  Board  of  Church  Extension 
has  also  a  loan  fund  of  $270,002,  from  which  sums  are 
advanced  in  furtherance  of  its  general  aims. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  by  the 
General  Board  of  Missions,  supplemented  by  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  the  fields 
occupied  are  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and 
Cuba.  The  report  for  1906  shows  50  stations;  281 
missionaries;  795  native  preachers  and  other  helpers; 
318  churches;  20,990  communicants;  100  schools; 
8,691  scholars;  and  6  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  which 
treated  63,500  patients.  The  contributions  for  the 
foreign  work  were  $766,627,  a  considerable  advance 
over  those  for  preceding  years,  which  averaged  only 
about  $500,000.  The  value  of  property  on  the  foreign 
field  is  estimated  at  $1,800,963. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  church  include 
Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  20  colleges, 
and  172  secondary  institutions,  with  1,504  teachers  and 
34,683  students.  In  addition,  there  were  21  parochial 
or  mission  schools  with  3,400  pupils.  Of  these  schools, 
5  were  for  negroes,  3  for  Cubans,  4  for  Japanese  and 
Chinese  on.  the  Pacific  coast,  3  for  ItaHans,  and  6  for 
poor  whites.  During  1906  the  contributions  for  educa- 
tion amounted  to  $690,235,  while  the  value  of  property 
devoted  to  this  object  was  estimated  at  $12,880,390, 
and  the  value  of  endowments  was  $4,051,463. 

The  church  has  under  its  care  2  hospitals,  Tiv-ith 
property  valued  at  about  $1,600,000;  and  12  orphan- 
ages, with  property  valued  at  $710,735.  During  1906 
these  orphanages  cared  for  3,237  orphans  at  a  cost  of 
about  $325,000. 

The  young  people  of  the  church  are  organized  in 
3,973  Epworth  leagues,  with  a  membership  of  131,166; 
and  these  contributed  during  1906  about  $100,000  for 
various  church  purposes,  especially  missionary  work. 
The  Sunday  schools  collected  about  $300,000  for  simi- 
lar purposes.  In  1906  the  Church  Publishing  House 
had  assets  of  $1,040,683,  and  reported  sales  amounting 
to  $477,897.  Its  11  periodicals  have  an  annual  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  In 
addition  there  are  16  periodicals  supported  by  the  an- 
nual conferences.  The  latest  enterprise  of  the  church 
is  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  $5,000,000  for  the  better 
support  of  superannuated  ministers.  Of  this  amount, 
$200,000  had  been  secured  in  1906. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  vear  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the    individual   church    organizations,  are  given   by 
states    and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in 
'  the  tables  which  follow.     As  shown  by  these  tables, 
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the  denomination  has  17,831  organizations  in  41 
conferences  and  missions,  distributed  in  31  states 
and  territories.  Of  these  organizations,  9,569  are  in 
the  South  Central  division  and  6,603  in  the  South 
Atlantic  division;  the  state  having  the  largest  nimi- 
ber  being  Texas  with  2,354,  followed  by  Georgia  with 
1,546;  North  Carolina,  1,532;  and  Virginia,  1,506. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
1,638,480;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  15,446 
organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  15,933  church  edifices;  ^  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  4,484,290,  as  reported  by  14,704 


organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $37,278,424, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,256,- 
093;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  970  organizations; 
and  4,566  parsonages  valued  at  $7,265,610.  The  Sun- 
day schools,  as  reported  by  13,846  organizations,  num- 
ber 14,306,  with  113,328  officers  and  teachers  and 
1,040,160  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  5,811. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  2,814  organizations,  428,504  com- 
municants, and  $18,503,062  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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Total  for  denomination . 
North  Atlantic  division 


Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division. 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


North  Central  division. 


Indiana.. 
nUnois... 

Iowa 

Missouri.. 
Nebraska. 
Kansas... 


South  Central  division. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma! 

Texas 


Western  division , 

Montana 

Idaho 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Washington . 

Or^n 

Calliornia 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


17,831 


14 


14 
6,603 


153 

7 

1,506 

576 
1,532 

801 
1,546 

482 

1,353 


8 

114 

7 

1,178 

3 

43 


1,047 
1,480 
1,401 
1,113 

381 
1,110 

683 
2,354 

292 


23 
12 
15 
48 
10 
14 
43 
127 


COMMTTNICANTS  OB  MEMBEB8. 


Number 
of  organi- 


zations 
reporting. 


17,683 


14 


14 
6,571 


152 

7 

1,501 

672 
1,522 

799 
1,544 

474 

1,345 


8 

114 

7 

1,170 

3 

43 

9,462 


1,038 
1,465 
1,395 
1,105 

370 
1,075 

673 
2,341 

291 


23 
12 
15 
48 
10 
14 
42 
127 


Total 
niunber 
reported. 


1,638,480 


806 


806 
655,261 


12,642 

1,922 

157,354 

36,632 
151,808 

84,266 
178,307 

32,330 

123,149 


818 
7,198 

562 
112,058 

181 
2,332 

839,452 


99,355 

140,308 

125,702 

94,845 

31,639 

81,699 

40,473 

225,431 

19,812 


!,068 
503 

1,465 

2,882 
682 
718 

2,272 
10,222 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 


zations 
reporting. 


15,446 


8 


8 
5,763 


144 

6 

1,400 

532 
1,348 

628 
1,304 

401 

1,220 


8 
98 

7 
1,063 

3 
41 

8,181 


894 

1,284 

1,160 

912 

322 

955 

583 

2,071 

274 


21 
12 
13 
46 
10 
13 
41 
118 


Male. 


587,324 


130 


130 
240,915 


4,353 
627 
59,469 
13,343 
66,847 
29,340 
65,717 
11,219 

43,016 


330 

2,381 

208 

39,193 

67 

837 

296,402 


35,ll3 
51,609 
44,249 
32,719 
10,794 
28,786 
13,336 
79,776 

6,861 


349 
213 
331 

1,024 
247 
241 
850 

3,606 


Female. 


847,031 


179 


179 
338,291 


7,753 
1,070 
86,226 
21,105 
79,068  n 
37,287  t 
89,246 
16,536 

68,728 


488 
3,697 

354 
62,687 

114 
1,388 

428,239 


51,447 
73,340 
60,351 
45,464 
17,204 
43,596 
20,821 
116,016 

11,594 


689 

290 

670 

1,584 

435 

402 

1,372 

6,152 

I 


PLACES  or  WOBSmP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifloos. 


15,798 


13 


13 
6,207 


149 

7 

1,431 

488 
1,460 

775 
1,482 

415 

1,269 


8 

112 

7 

1,100 

3 

39 

8,062 


993 

1,382 

1,300 

1,000 

338 

936 

348 

1,765 

247 


21 
11 
15 
25 
9 
12 
41 
113 


Halls, 
etc. 


970 


215 


60 
57 
29 
17 
29 
20 

33 


31 


706 


28 
55 
55 
46 
17 
93 
148 
264 

15 


1 
6 


1 
2 
5 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


15,933 


13 


13 
6,261 


150 

8 

1,448 

494 
1,471 

775 
1,495 

420 

1,286 


8 

113 

7 

1,116 

3 

39 

8,125 


998 

1,391 

1,306 

1,012 

345 

939 

350 

1,784 

248 


21 
11 
15 
25 
9 
12 
41 
114 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

ofoiganl- 

zatlons 

reporting. 


14,704 


13 


13 
5,810 


149 

7 

1,393 

453 
1,377 

602 
1,360 

379 

1,213 


8 

110 

7 

1,047 

3 

38 

7,427 


953 

1,292 

1,159 

886 

306 

856 

303 

1,672 

241 


Seating 
capadtv 
reported. 


4,484,290 


2,950 


2,950 
1,774,392 


38,570 
3,100 
417,140 
130,123 
469,168 
217,185 
414,469 

84^637 

342,696 


2,300 

29,360 

1,750 

300,097 

550 

8,641 

2,299,075 


21 
11 
14 
23 
9 
12 
41 
110 


304,733 
420,687 
338,709 
265,245 

85,365 
262, 107 

81,645 

65,175 


4,200 
2,275 
3,515 
4,720 
2,075 
4,150 
12,725 
31,515 


K)klahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OP  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OB  TERRITOBT. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Indiana 

niinols 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Ken  tucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma ' 

Texas 

Western  division 

Montana 

Idaho 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

ArlKma : . 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUfomla 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


17,831 


14 


14 
6,603 


153 

7 

1,506 

576 
1,632 

801 
1,546 

482 

1,353 


8 

114 

7 

1,178 

3 

43 

9,569 


1,047 
1,480 
1,401 
1,113 

381 
1,110 

683 
2,354 

292 


23 
12 
15 
48 
10 
14 
43 
127 


VALITE  or  CHURCH 
PEOPBRTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


15,850 


13 


13 
6,221 


150 

7 

1,436 

490 
1,461 

776 
1,481 

420 

1,262 


7 

111 

7 

1,095 

3 

39 

8,109 


091 

1,388 

1,290 

1,005 

337 

946 

355 

1,797 

254 


21 
11 
15 
29 
10 
12 
41 
115 


Value 
reported. 


137,278,424 


11,050 


11,950 
14,669,972 


616,700 
141,000 
4,104,093 
1,005,064 
2,921,779 
1,548,195 
3,505,336 
827,805 

3,754,550 


13,600 

130,000 

12,900 

3,500,750 

4,200 

93,100 

17,653,587 


2,635,895 
2,985,436 
2,426,669 
1,776,603 

966,384 
1,322,138 

725,817 
4,814,645 

1,188,365 


84,100 

12,800 

107,200 

70,800 

35,600 

28,100 

101,725 

747,950 


DBBT  ON  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


Number 
ofo] 


sations 
reporting. 


1,196 


460 


8 

3 

126 

39 

112 

35 

111 

26 

70 


70 
71 
81 
73 
33 
72 
97 
143 

25 


6 
1 
3 
1 
12 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$1,256,093 


582,929 


19,100 
18,075 

196,730 
38,178 
99,178 
46,805 

141,177 
24,686 

71,929 


1 

562 

66 

70,088 

8 
640 

429 
576,823 

103,320 
44,107 
97,575 
43,409 
65,450 
40,133 
50,189 

123,640 

24,412 


90 
60 


2,520 

8,500 

480 

40 

17,722 


PARBONAOBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


4,566     $7,265,610 


1,522 


44 

1 
335 
102 
334 
195 
376 
135 

421 


1 
40 

3 
359 

1 
17 

2,448 


265 
338 
308 
274 
104 
267 
182 
710 

172 


15 

3 

14 

17 

5 

7 

23 

88 


5,100 


5,100 
2,879,129 


97,400 
3,500 
737,440 
202,850 
562,659 
359,050 
€85,150 
231,080 

502,975 


1,800 
31,700 

3,150 
635,475 

1,800 
19,050 

3,500,691 


423,450 
496,535 
516,395 
434,835 
175,800 
281,585 
168,860 
1,003,222 

287,715 


23,150 
3,000 

23,800 

22,515 
8,250 
8,800 

27,550 
170,650 


SUNDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number   Number  .  Number 
of  onani-  of  Sunday  of  officers 
zations  I  schools  |      and 
reporting,  reported,  teachers. 


13,846 


11 


11 
5,542 


138 

7 

1,317 

482 
1,330 

666 
1,253 

1,057 


8 

96 

6 

910 

3 

34 

7,000 


801 

1,227 

1,074 

787 

285 

808 

377 

1,641 

236 


16 
11 
15 
31 
10 
12 
32 
109 


14,306 


140 

7 

l,3e2 

509 
1,378 

678 
1,317 

364 

1,078 


8 
96 

6 
930 

3 
35 

7,208 


815 

1,253 

1,105 

813 

294 

822 

392 

1,714 

254 


20 
12 
15 
31 
11 
12 
32 
121 


11  ! 


11 
5,755  ; 


113,328 


67 


67 
47,186 


1,350 

130 

13,558 

3,886 
10,417 

4,939 
10,326 

2,571 

9,928 


87 
797 

53 
8,667 

24 
300 

54,163> 


6,337 
9,338 
7,481 
5,033 
2,077 
6,295 
2,965 
14,637 

1,984 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


1,040,160 


118 
91 

125 

247 
66 
79 

228 
1,030 


1 


480 


480 
425,310 


10,650 
1,378 

114,125 
32,344 

105,457 
45,388 
94,967 
21,001 

81,007 


735 

5,462 

232 

72,538 

175 

1,866 

515,068 


55,034 
85,770 
74,825 
44,902 
18,770 
62,515 
30,826 
142,426 


18, 


993 
756 

1,247 
2,362 
721 
850 
1,702 
9,664 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES  AND 

MISSIONS:  1906. 


CONFEEENCB  OB  WaBtOH, 


Total  for  denomination 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Bal  timore 

Columbia 

Denver 

East  Colombia 

Florida 

German  Miaiion 

Holston 

IlUnois 

Kentucky 

Little  Rock 

Los  Angeles 

Louisiana 

Louisville 

Memphis 

ICexican  Border  lCiaii<»i 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Alabama 

North  Carolina 

North  Georgia 

North  Mississippi 

North  Texas 

Northwest  Mexican  Miaiion. , 

Northwest  Texas 

Oklahoma 

Pacific 

St.  Louis 

South  Carolina 

Sooth  Georgia 

Southwest  Missouri 

A  cuneesoe  ................... 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Texas 

Western  North  Carolina 

Western  Virginia 

White  River 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


17,831 


672 

342 

626 

33 

20 

36 
399 

34 
842 
120 

292 
4fi6 
29 
380 
557 

577 

12 

533 

487 

23 

53 

812 
690 
814 
580 

484 

16 

830 

689 

104 
844 
802 
717 

395 
672 
646 
792 

326 
843 
439 
313 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEB8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


17,683 


669 

340 

622 

32 

20 

36 
391 

33 
836 
120 

291 
447 
29 
369 
551 

567 

12 

525 

486 

23 

53 
809 
686 
813 
580 

480 

16 

826 

679 

104 
337 
800 
716 

395 
670 
643 
792 

325 
837 
434 
289 


Total 
number 
reported. 


Sex. 


Number 

oforeani- 

nations 

reporting. 


1,638,480 


58,881 

23,702 

55,774 

1,671 

1,827 

1.822 
26,432 

1,657 
61,381 

7,352 

29,518 
34,674 
3,455 
31,624 
50,172 

64,960 

1,262 

48,180 

47,239 

1,068 

3,417 

72,744 

70,112 

102,328 

46,663 

53,536 

485 

83,879 

40,503 

7,306 
32,981 
84,341 
75,305 

35,022 
64,921 
57,212 
98,936 

26,646 
81,471 
24,567 
23,355 


15,446 


Male. 


587,324 


580 

314 

601 

31 

18 

35 
328 

32 
766 
105 

258 
395 
27 
321 
469 

496 

12 

400 

450 

21 

50 
653 
614 
706 
512 

417 

16 

726 

589 

97 
288 
629 
583 

361 
603 
560 
710 

303 
734 
380 
247 


21,268 
8,577 

19,762 
626 
467 

678 
8,910 

702 

23,331 

2,536 

10,954 
12,463 
1,814 
10,788 
17,271 

23,978 

673 

15,275 

17,273 

349 

1,218 
25,315 
26,177 
38,524 
17,429 

18,835 

205 

29,934 

13,374 

2,474 
10,958 
29,360 
26,890 

12,032 
24,475 
19,568 
36,879 

9,594 

30,581 

8,542 

7,756 


Female. 


847,031 


28,950 

13,261 

33,383 

995 

896 

1,069 

13,350 

840 

33,382 

3,942 

15,744 
18,375 
2,044 
17,195 
25,774 

33,103 

589 

21,626 

26,804 

680 

1,805 
34,587 
36,191 
51,586 
23,851 

27,173 

280 

42,755 

20,903 

4,465 
17,713 
37,333 
37,289 

19,931 
34,943 
28,589 
52,337 

15,331 
42,711 
13, 176 
11,982 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

Church 

Halls, 

reported. 

edifices. 

etc. 

15,798 

970 

15,933 

621 

24 

623 

255 

52 

256 

600 

21 

605 

33 

33 

20 

20 

31 

4 

31 

346 

13 

353 

27 

3 

27 

724 

90 

727 

118 

1 

119 

287 

3 

291 

412 

23 

413 

28 

28 

337 

i7 

344 

526 

12 

527 

556 

12 

558 

12 

12 

464 

22 

471 

468 

10 

474 

21 

21 

24 

8 

24 

746 

38 

760 

678 

5 

661 

796 

10 

800 

587 

23 

542 

890 

30 

401 

11 

11 

576 

128 

587 

352 

148 

354 

90 

5 

91 

303 

13 

310 

776 

17 

776 

677 

13 

686 

374 

9 

377 

630 

23 

635 

513 

61 

514 

783 

4 

797 

230 

40 

232 

783 

24 

791 

364 

46 

369 

271 

18 

272 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
oforgani 


Seating 


satfons  l^^'if. 
reporting.'  "^Ported. 


14,704 


573 

265 

505 

33 

19 

31 
312 

27 
690 
116 

274 
378 
26 
305 
508 

512 

12 

371 

459 

21 

22 
653 
642 
753 
516 

365 

11 

550 

307 

89 
276 
093 

598 

356 
601 
490 
751 

217 
736 
336 
225 


4,484,290 


148,065 
78,365 

155,664 

10,025 

4,690 

9,125 

69,902 

5,175 

219,042 

30,810 

84,740 

112,954 

9,106 

86,165 
169,280 

178,160 

3,300 

109,835 

130,761 

4,200 

5,915 
206,429 
201,084 
245,845 
155,610 

130,780 

1,390 

184,965 

81,717 

23,920 

81,725 

217,485 

165,914 

98.580 
196,077 
160,493 
226,542 

62,776 
268,284 
101,208 

71,388 


474 


RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES  AND  MISSIONS:  1906.     • 


OONFSBENCB  OR  MISSION. 


Total  for  denomination . 


Alabama.. 
Arkansas. 
Baltimore. 
€k>lumbia. 
Denver 


East  Columbia.. 

Florida 

German  Mission. 

Holston 

Illinois 


Kentucky.. 
Little  Rock. 
Los  Angeles. 
Loubiana... 
Louisville.., 


Memphis 

Mexican  Border  Mission. 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 


New  Mexico 

North  Alabama.. 
North  Carolina... 
North  Georgia — 
North  Mississippi. 


North  Texas 

Northwest  Mexican  Mission . 

Northwest  Texas 

Oklahoma 


Pacific 

St.  Louis 

South  Carolina. 
South  Georgia. 


Southwest  Missouri . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 


West  Texas 

Western  North  Carolina. 

Western  Virginia 

White  River 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


17,831 


672 

342 

626 

33 

20 

36 
390 

34 
842 
120 

2d2 
456 
29 
380 
657 

677 

12 

633 

487 

23 

63 
812 
090 
814 
680 

484 

16 

830 

689 

104 
344 

802 
717 

395 
672 
646 
792 

326 
843 
439 

ai3 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PBOPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


16,859  lS37,278,424 


620 

261 

696 

33 

20 

31 
353 

28 
734 
116 

282 
413 
29 
336 
628 

660 

12 

466 

467 

21 

29 
739 
670 
797 
639 

399 

11 

om 

359 

92 
302 
777 
674 

371 
631 
513 
786 

239 
792 
366 
274 


1,340,680 
319,585 

1,823,612 

79,625 

115,200 

63,000 
701,060 

74,250 

1,486,978 

128,600 

975,337 
680,206 
299,700 
965,784 
1,306,748 

1,135,550 

26,990 

943,245 

1,265,510 
84,100 

120,890 
1,214,034 
1,401,223 
2,032,862 

832,558 

1,071,365 

20,350 

1,639,324 

726,117 

477,500 
1,291,734 
1,548,995 
1,464,974 

1,058,806 
1,399,124 
1,3.')8,204 
2,695,101 

572,512 

1,517,782 

696,162 

323,045 


DEBT  ON  CHtJRCH 
PBOPERTY. 


Number 
oforgani- 


Amount 
of  debt 


1,195  ;  $1,256,093 


34 
17 
41 


5 
24 


56 
1 

18 
82 
6 
33 
87 

61 


66 

19 

1 

6 
49 
64 
65 
17 

23 


74 

97 

7 

30 
35 
66 

20 
16 
30 
71 

14 
58 
27 
23 


44,370 

7,040 

102,425 


800 

680 
23,886 


33,981 
562 

15,895 
27,968 
8,032 
65,450 
67,990 

40,468 


PARSON  AGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


26,689 

16,220 

90 

9,720  I 
64,005 
60,226 
81,962 
16,720 

42,661 


37,658 
59,189 

13,190 
23,883 
46,805 
59,215 

31,264 
11,917 

27,886 
129,179 

7,435 
38,952 
16,655 

5,125 


4,566 


144 
80 

155 
17 
16 

16 
120 

17 
146 

89 

83 
110 

22 
104 
134 

169 

8 

137 

149 

15 

19 
178 
153 
208 
138 

170 

2 

232 

182 

70 
104 
195 
166 

128 
142 
168 
193 

110 

181 

80 

77 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$7,265,610 


306,650 
68,450 

329,790 
22,250 
25,500 

17,100 
189,430 

30,475 
281,475 

29,900 

147,700 
136,385 
76,200 
175,800 
212,250 

241,826 

6,650 

211,825 

221,775 

23,160 

30,615 
250,895 
261,426 
367,625 
223,510 

223,250 

3,600 

346,403 

168,869 

99,700 
160,250 
359,050 
316,075 

179,250 
177,385 
247,444 
441,700 

138,600 

301,233 

137.400 

77,750 


StTNDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


13,846 


622 

243 

646 

24 

20 

31 
291 

33 
679 
102 

247 
330 
29 
285 
897 

618 

12 

896 

401 

16 

33 
611 
624 
603 
390 

371 

12 

678 

379 

86 
245 
667 
548 

307 
533 
417 
720 

216 
706 
355 
234 


Number 
ofolBcers 

and 
teachers. 


14,306 


541 

244 

567 

24 

20 

32 
305 

36 
698 
102 

261 
339 
32 
294 
403 

633 

30 

408 

407 

20 

33 
624 
648 
720 
404 

381 

14 

602 

394 

95 
256 
679 
686 

311 
641 
422 
748 

227 
730 
368 
238 


113,328 


3,697 

1,936 

6,422 

164 

166 

284 

2,152 
222 

6,015 
848 

1,888 
2,600 
344 
2,077 
3,150 

4,253 

93 

2,567 

3,566 

118 

288 
4,207 
5,116 
6,037 
2,462 

3,552 

46 

6,217 

2,975 

737 
2,555 
4,945 
4,208 

2,932 
3,875 
3,494 
8,408 

1,946 
5,301 
2,762 
1,754 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


1,040,160 


35,346 

18,927 

45,439 

1,163 

1,600 

2,145 
17,508 

1,447 
52,071 

6,688 

15,461 
25,906 
3,697 
18,770 
27,281 

37,433 

979 

23,490 

27,447 

993 

2,740 
43,003 
48,265 
54,423 
21,382 

34,921 

421 

52,772 

30,887 

6,525 
24,229 
45,426 
40,015 

23,313 
34,507 
33,769 
66,314 

17,540 
57,119 
22,149 
17,651 


CONGREGATIONAL  METHODIST  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


The  same  general  influences  that  led  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in  1830, 
two  decades  later,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
gregational Methodist  Church.  Soon  after  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  separated  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  there  arose  in  Georgia 
considerable  objection  to  certain  features  of  the  epis- 
copacy and  itinerancy,  and  a  number  of  ministers  and 
members  withdrew  in  order  to  secure  what  they  con- 
sidered a  more  democratic  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. A  conference  was  held  at  Forsyth,  Monroe 
county,  Ga.,  in  May,  1852,  and  was  presided  over  by 
a  layman,  the  Hon.  William  L.  Fambro,  while  its  sec- 
retary w^as  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Hiram  Phinazee. 
This  conference  adhered  strictly  to  the  doctrine  of 
Methodism,  but  adopted  the  congregational  form  of 
government,  although  modified  by  a  certain  degree 
of  connectionalism,  and  the  name  chosen  was  the 
Congregational  Methodist  Church. 


In  a  few  years  the  movement  extended  into  the 
neighboring  states  of  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  at  present  churches  are  to  be  found  in  most 
of  the  Southern  and  some  of  the  Northern  states. 

The  denomination  suffered  a  considerable  loss  in 
1887-88  when  nearly  one-third  of  its  churches 
joined  the  Congregationalists.  Later  a  number  of 
them  returned,  and  the  church  has  since  continued  to 
grow. 

DOCTRINE   AND   POLITY. 

The  doctrinal  position  of  the  church  is  distinctly 
Methodist ic,  and  its  poUty,  while  congregational  in 
some  respects,  coincides  very  closely  with  that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  to-day. 

The  local  church  has  large  powers,  and  calls  its  own 
pastor,  while  every  minister  is  free  to  accept  or  reject 
any  call  that  comes  to  him.  Its  internal  affairs  are 
controlled  by  the  church  conference,  over  which  the 
pastor  presides,  and  which  includes  the  other  church 
officers — class  leaders,  stewards,  deacons,  and  secre- 
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taiy.  The  action  of  the  church  conference,  however, 
is  reviewable  by  the  district  conference,  which  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  annual  conference,  and  that  in  turn 
to  the  general  conference.  The  district  conference, 
which  convenes  once  or  twice  a  year,  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  local  churches,  who  may  be 
either  ministers  or  laymen.  Representatives  are 
elected  by  the  district  conferences  to  the  annual  confer- 
ences, and  by  the  annual  conferences  to  the  general  con- 
ference, which  meets  quadrennially.  Each  of  these 
conferences  constitutes  a  church  court,  and  may  con- 
demn opinions  and  practices  considered  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  Word  of  God,  cite  offending  churches  and 
ministers  to  trial,  and  admonish,  rebuke,  suspend,  or 
expel  from  its  membership. 

The  ministers  are  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  dis- 
trict conference,  on  the  recommendation  of  tte  church 
conferences  and  after  proper  examination. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  denomination  is  not 
carried  on  through  any  subsidiary  organization,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  denominations,  but  has  been  the 
general  concern  of  all  the  churches  and  members. 
Many  of  the  ministers  have  voluntarily  sought  out 
neglected  communities  and  aided  them,  and  there 
have  been  numerous  individuals  in  the  churches 
already  organized  who  have  voluntarily  contributed 
to  the  support  of  such  ministers  and  to  the  erection 
of  new  houses  of  worship.  No  records  have  been 
kept  of  sums  so  contributed,  nor  of  the  men  who 
have  given  either  time  or  money.  Arrangements, 
however,  are  being  made  to  organize  regular  societies, 
with  a  view  to  developing  the  home  field,  and  it  is 
hoped  before  long  to  extend  the  work  into  foreign 
lands. 

The  only  educational  institution  identified  with  the 
denomination  is  the  Atlanta  Bible  School,  which  is 
under  the  control  of  an  incorporated  board  elected  by 


the  general  conference.  It  is  an  undenominational 
training  school  for  Christian  workers  of  both  sexes, 
and  in  1906  reported  an  enrollment  of  55  students. 

A  denominational  publishing  house,  located  in  At- 
lanta, is  under  the  care  of  the  publication  board,  which 
is  elected  by  the  general  conference.  This  board  has 
been  incorporated,  and  organized  as  a  stock  company, 
the  majority  of  the  stock  being  owned  by  members  of 
the  Congregational  Methodist  Church,  and  a  portion 
of  it  being  the  property  of  the  general  conference.  A 
denominational  paper  is  issued  at  Atlanta. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  325  organizations  in  15  conferences,  distributed 
in  12  states.  Of  these  organizations,  240  are  in  the 
South  Central  division,  Texas  leading  with  72. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
14,729;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  296 
organizations,  about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  56 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  262  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  82,355,  as  reported  by  251  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $194,275,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $9,477;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  33  organizations;  and  1  par- 
sonage valued  at  $1,500.  There  are  182  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  1,146  officers  and  teachers  and 
8,785  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  324,  and  there  are  also  about  75  licen- 
tiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  111  organizations,  5,964  commu- 
nicants, and  $152,595  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MSMBEBS. 

PLACES  OP  WOB8HIP. 

8I4TB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

•ssa-ssK" 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Mate. 

1 

Female. 

1 

Church 
edifices. 

HaUs, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

* 

Total  for  dwiomiTiatinn 

325 

324 

14,729 

296 

5,672 

7,341 

256 

33             262 

251 

82,355 

North  Atlantic  division 

7 

7 

566 

6 

132 

,  249 

7 

1              8 

7 

1,550 

* 1 

New  Jersey 

5 
2 

51 

5 
2 

61 

403 
163 

2,812 

4 

2 

50 

98 
34 

1,124 

120 
129 

1,528 

5 
2 

47 



3 

6 
2 

47 

5 
2 

47 

960 

Penn^yl  vatiIa  ..,,.,.,.__, 

600 

South  Atlantic  division 

15,625 

Georgia 

47 
4 

27 

47 

4 

27 

2,656 
156 

1,118 

46 
4 

22 

1,060 
74 

446 

* 

1,446 
82 

646 

43 
4 

14 

3 

43 
4 

43 

4 

13 

14,426 

FIotQa 

1,200 

North  Coitral  division 

4               14 

5.000 

■ 

M(ffW>nH 

27 
240 

27 
230 

1,118 
10,233 

22 
218 

446 
3,970 

546 
5,018 

14 

188 

4 
26 

14  1             13 
193               184 

5,000 

South  Central  division 

60,180 

1             -  -  1 

Tennessee 

21 
59 
38 
18 
26 
6 
72 

21 
59 
38 
18 
26 
6 
71 

977 

3,355 

1,640 

711 

684 

107 

2,759 

7 
58 
37 
18 
26 

6 
66 

89 

1,422 

767 

264 

284 

62 

1,062 

137 

1,837 

862 

447 

400 

45 

1,290 

13 
52 
33 
17 
11 
2 
60 

8  '.             13 
6               54 

33 

17 

13 
52 
33 
17 
11 

2,935 

A|RhiMnA .,,-.,., - -  - 

19,300 

Mlssisslnpl r 

11,125 

5,900 

Arkansas 

7 
3 
2 

11 

2 

63 

3,025 

OklahOtpA  1 .  _ r  .  r  T        

Texas . 

58 

17,886 

>  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATB. 


Total  for  denomination 

N<Hth  Atlantic  division 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Oeorda. 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Missouri 

South  Central  division 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  1 

Texas 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


325 


5 
2 

51 


47 

4 

27 


27 
240 


VALXTE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPEETT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


21 
50 
38 
18 
26 
6 
72 


260 


Value 
reported. 


5 
2 

44 


41 
3 

13 


13 
186 


11 
53 
83 
17 
10 
2 
60 


$104,275 


35,000 


15,200 
19,800 

40,575 


39,275 
1,300 

7,360 


7,350 
111,350 


6,325 
31,600 
24,026 
11,200 

4,200 

450 

84,550 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

oforganl- 

zations 

reporting. 


19 


4 
1 


6 
2 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


19,477 


4,000 


3,000 
1,000 

3,675 


PARSONAGES. 


3,675 
80 


80 
1,722 


1,300 


413 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 
parsonf 
rei 


nonaeas 
sported. 


$1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 


reporting.!  reported. 


181 


5 
2 

26 


23 
2 

14 


14 
135 


19 
35 
21 
11 
16 
2 
31 


182 


6 
2 

25 


28 
2 

14 


14 
136 


20 
36 
21 
11 
16 
1 
82 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teechers. 


i  Number 

of 
'  scholars. 


1,146 


76 


48 
27 

154 


143 
11 

101 


101 
816 


154 

249 

102 

62 

90 

7 

162 


8,786 


650 


363 
288 

1,100 


1,074 
86 

600 


600 
6,386 


1,006 

1,917 

931 

370 

722 

36 

1,406 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906, 


Total    ' 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

; 

OOMMUNICAMTS  OB  MKMBEBS. 

PUICES  or  WORSHIP. 

• 

COJIFX<lBNCK. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  ftjT  dwioniififttlon  , . . , 

I 
825 

324 

14,729 

296 

5,672 

7,341  ' 

256 

S3 

262 

251 

82,355 

AlabMna 

51  1 
39 
17 
38 
7 

26 
10 
26 
6 
20 

13 

8 
37 
20 

7 

51 
39 
17 

!       1 

26 
9 

26 
6 

20 

13 

8 

37 

20 

7 

2,934 
2,301 

690 
1,640 

poo 

684 
501 
850 
107 
9T0 

716 
103 
1,429 
932 
216 

50 
38 
17 
37 
6 

26 
6 

25 
6 

15 

1,226 
007 
253 
767 
132 

284 
142 
377 
62 
893 

1,612 

1,234 

437 

862 

249 

400 
157 
438 
45 
451 

44 

37 
16 
33 

j              7 

i             11 
<              9 
1             19 
1              2 
13 

9 

1 

33 

18 

4 

\ 
t 

6 

1 

7 
1 
1 
3 
5 

4 

2' 

3 

• 

46 
37 
16 
33 

8 

11 
9 

19 
2 

13 

9 

1 

36 
18 

4 

44 

37 

16 

83 

7 

11 

8 
18 

16,800 

Oeorgls 

12,225 

5,660 

MfffffhffripH 

11,125 

New  Jersey 

1,550 

North  Arkansas! 

3,085 

North  T^wa*. 

2,400 

Northwflirt  T^xas 

5,775 

Oki^iiioma 

Sonthmst  Missouri 

12 

9 

1 
33 

18 

4 

4,790 

Sotith^^ast  Tennessw 

1,660 

8outhwfwt  Missouri 

8 
36 
20 

6 

76 
574 
413 

66 

117 
705 
519 
115 

250 

Texas 

9,970 

West  Florida 

5,900 

West  Tenawstw , ,                        

1,276 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


COMFSRKirCK. 


Total  for  denomination 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

New  Jersey 

North  Arkansas 

North  Texas 

Northwest  Texas 

Oklahoma 

Southeast  Missouri 

Southeast  Tennessee 

Southwest  Missouri 

Texas 

West  Florida 

West  Tennessee 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


325 


51 
39 
17 
38 

7 

26 
10 
26 
6 
20 

13 

8 

37 

20 

7 


VALXnC  OF  CHT7BCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


DKBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations   ;    -«-w»»*o*l 

reporUng.    "Parted 


Amount 
of  debt 


250        $194,275 


44 
37 
16 
33 
7 

10 
9 

19 
2 

12 

7 

1 

33 

16 

4 


26,050 
36,475 
10,875 
24,025 
35,000 

4,200 

6,300 

11,375 

450 

6,850 

4,200 

500 

17,200 

9.650 

1,125 


PARSONAOB8. 


Number 

ofoiganl- 

satlons 

reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 


Number  ,  Number 
of  Sunday  j  of  officers 
schools  I     and 


Number 
of 


reporting,  reported,  teachers.   "<^olars 


182 


1,146 


8,785 


12 
4 

18 

11 

6 


29 

216  1 

20 

124  ' 

10 

49 

21 

102  ; 

7 

75 

16 

90 

6 

39 

8 

42 

1 

7 

11 

86 

12 

108 

4 

22 

19 

^  , 

11 

63 

7 

1 

39 

1,702 
909 
350 
931 
650 

722 
332 
362 
35 
565. 

575 
85 

731 
466 
370 


NEW  CONGREGATIONAL  METHODIST  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


In  1881  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the 
Georgia  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  finding  itself  compelled  by  financial  stringency 
to  cut  off  some  of  its  work,  decided  to  consolidate 
several  of  the  smaller  churches  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state.  In  protest  against  this  action,  taken  with- 
out consultation  with  the  churches  interested,  the 
Waresboro  Mission  called  a  conference  of  such  churches, 
and  it  was  decided  to  form  a  new  body,  on  the  general 
plan  of  the  Congregational  Methodist  Church  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  frame  a  constitution,  and  in  September  the 
New  Congregational  Methodist  Church  was  organized, 
adopting  as  a  general  basis  the  congregational  polity 


and  the  Methodist  system  of  doctrine.  The  features 
specially  emphasized  were:  The  parity  of  the  ministry; 
the  right  of  the  local  church  to  elect  its  own  officers 
annually;  the  rejection  of  the  principle  of  assessments, 
all  offerings  to  be  absolutely  freewill;  and  permission 
for  those  who  desired  it  to  observe  the  ceremony  of 
foot-washing  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  general  organization  included 
church  and  district  conferences,  the  latter  holding  the 
right  of  approval  or  rejection  for  ordination,  of  receiv- 
ing appeals,  and  of  exercising  a  general  supervisory 
authority.  In  place  of  the  episcopacy,  a  general 
superintendent  was  appointed,  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  information  as  to  the  needs  of  the  churches 
than  for  the  exercise  of  any  authority. 
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For  a  time  the  new  organization  grew  rapidly  and 
embraced  a  large  number  of  congregations.  As,  how- 
ever, it  became  evident  that  it  required  for  the  pas- 
torate a  more  liberally  educated  ministry  than  was 
available,  a  considerable  number  of  the  churches  with- 
drew, some  joining  the  Congregational  Methodist  body 
and  others  the  Congregational  body,  while  still  others 
disbanded.  Later,  through  the  energetic  eflForts  of  a 
member  of  the  church,  there  was  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  the  organization,  particularly  in  the  states 
of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  but  it  took  the  form  of 
evangelistic  meetings  rather  than  of  regular  churches, 
and  with  the  death  of  this  leader,  they  practically 
dropped  out. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  by  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  fol- 
low. As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has 
35  organizations  in  3  districts,  located  in  2  states; 
28  being  in  Georgia  and  7  in  Florida. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
1,782;  and  of  these,  about  37  per  cent  are  males  and 
63  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  34  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  11,000,  and  church  property  valued  at 
$27,650,  against  which  there  appears  no  indebtedness. 
There  are  27  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  143  offi- 
cers and  teachers  and  1,298  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  59,  and  there  are  also  13  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  11  organizations,  723  communi- 
cants, and  $23,900  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

South  Atlantic  division 

Oeorgia 

Florida 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

Eations. 


35 


35 


28 

7 


COMMX7NICANT8  OR  MEMBKB8. 


Number 
'  of  organi- 
I  zations 
reporting. 


35 


Total 

number 

reported. 


1,782 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


35 


Male. 


655 


35 


1,782 


35 


28 

7 


1,450 
332 


29 

7 


655 


569 
86 


Female. 


1.127 


1,127 


881 
246 


PLACES  OP  WOB8HIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


84 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


34 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


34 


34  1            1 

34 

27 
7 

1 

27 
7 

34 


27 

7 


Seating 
capaci^ 
reported. 


11,000 


11,000 


9,050 
1,950 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

VALUE  or  CHUBCH 
PROPEBTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHX7BCH 
PBOPEETY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHtmCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 

oforeani- 

zations 

reporting. 

Number    Number    xt„^w-. 

of  Sunday  ofofBcers   ^"™"' 

schools         and       ««k«io»« 

reported,  teachers.   «^^*"* 

Total  for  denomination 

35 

i            33 

927,650 

1 

27 

27              143  1          1.296 

, 

South  Atlantfc  dIvWon - , 

35 

33 

27.  fv'iO 

1 

1. .........  ............ 

27 

27  1           143 

1,296 

t 

Oeorgia 

28 

7 

27             24.050 

, 

21 
6 

21 

6 

115 
28 

1,073 
22S 

Florida 

6 

« 

3,600 

1 



............. 

1 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


DISTRICT. 


Total 

number 

of  organ  i- 1 

zations. 


Total  for  denomination 

Lake  City 

Pme  Valley 

Pleasant  Hill 


35 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


35 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Sex. 


1,782 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


35 


Male. 


655 


Female. 


1,127 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
I  edifices. 


34 


Halls, 
etc. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

of  church  

^?JS  '  Number 
reported,  oforgani- 

I  zations 
reporting. 


34 


34 


7 

22 

6 


22 
6 


332 

1,103 

347 


7 

22 

6 


80 

246 

425 

678 

144 

203 

7 

21 

6 


7 

21 

6 


7 
21 

6 


Seating 
capacitv^ 
rep(»ted. 


11.000 


1,960 
7.350 
1,700 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  OF  CHUKCH 
PROPCBTT. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTT. 

PAB80NA0E8. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

DISTBICT. 

Number 
ofonanl- 

zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Nimiber 

ofSimday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  <lAnr>minfti'Jnn 

35 

33 

$27,65U 

! 
1 

1 
1 

27 

27 

143 

1,298 

1' 

•( 

Lake  n%y                            r 

7 

6 

21 

6 

3,600 

20,750 

3,300 

1 

I 

6 
17 

4 

6 
17 

4 

28 
97 
18 

225 

Pine  Vallev  ...                           

22 
6 

( 

923 

Pleasant  HUl 

150 

COLORED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


From  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Methodists  in 
the  South  considerable  evangelistic  work  was  carried 
on  among  the  slave  population,  and  special  missions 
were  begun  as  early  as  1829  for  those  on  the  planta- 
tions who  were  not  privileged  to  organize  churches. 
In  1845,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  there  were  in  that  church, 
according  to  Bishop  McTyeire,  124,000  colored  mem- 
bers, and  in  1860  about  207,000.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  a  large  number  joined  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church,  and  other  colored  Methodist  bodies, 
only  78,742  remaining. 

At  this  time  the  practical  results  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  emancipation  brought  about  a  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  the  colored  church  members.  Before  the 
war,  so  far  as  the  Methodist  churches  were  concerned, 
the  slaves,  as  a  rule,  worshiped  in  the  same  churches 
with  their  masters,  the  galleries  or  a  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  house  being  assigned  to  them.  If  a  sepa- 
rate building  was  needed,  the  negro  congregation  was 
an  appendage  to  the  white,  the  pastor  preaching  to 
it  usually  once  on  Sunday,  holding  separate  oflTicial 
meetings,  and  making  return  of  colored  members  for 
the  annual  minutes.  Under  the  new  order  the  customs 
formerly  prevailing  became  inconvenient,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  the  new  conditions  must  be  provided 
for. 

In  the  general  conference  of  1866  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  a  committee  on  the  religious 
interests  of  colored  people  presented  two  reports, 
one  of  which  was  as  follows : 

Your  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  in 
reference  to  the  education  of  the  colored  people: 

Whereas  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South  is  now 
fBeeentially  changed;  and 

Whereas  the  interests  of  the  white  and  colored  people  are  mate- 
rially dependent  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  this  race, 
that  we  have  had  and  must  continue  to  have  among  us;  and 

Whereas  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  always 
claimed  to  be  the  friend  of  that  people,  a  claim  vindicated  by  the 
conscious  and  successful  exertions  made  in  their  behalf,  in  instruct- 
ing and  evangelizing  them;  and  it  is  important  that  we  continue 


to  evince  our  interest  for  them  in  this  regard;  and  as  our  hearts 
prompt  us  to  this  philanthropy:  Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  recommend  to  our  people  the  establishment 
of  day  schools,  under  proper  regulations  and  trustworthy  teachers, 
for  the  education^f  colored  children. 

The  other  report  presented  the  following  answers 
to  the  question,  "What  shall  be  done  to  promote  the 
religious  interest  of  colored  people?'' 

1.  Let  our  colored  members  be  organized  as  separate  pastoral 
charges,  wherever  they  prefer  it,  and  their  numbers  justify  it. 

2.  Let  each  pastoral  charge  of  colored  members  have  its  own 
quarterly  conference,  composed  of  official  members,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Discipline. 

3.  Let  colored  persons  be  licensed  to  preach,  and  ordained 
deacons  and  elders,  according  to  the  Discipline,  when  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  conference  having  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  they  are 
deemed  suitable  persons  for  said  office  and  order  in  the  ministry. 

4.  The  bishop  may  form  a  district  of  colored  chaises  and  appoint 
to  it  a  colored  presiding  elder,  when  in  his  judgment  the  religious 
interests  of  the  colored  people  r^uire  it. 

5.  When  it  is  judged  advisable  by  the  college  of  bishops,  annual 
conferences  of  colored  preachers  may  be  organized,  to  be  presided 
over  by  our  bishops. 

6.  When  two  or  more  annual  conferences  shall  be  formed,  let 
our  bishops  advise  and  assist  them  in  organizing  a  separate  general 
conference  jurisdiction  for  themselves,  if  they  so  desire,  and  the 
bishops  deem  it  expedient,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  our  church,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  general 
conference  as  the  annual  conferences  bear  to  each  other. 

7.  Let  special  attention  be  given  to  Sunday  schools  among  the 
people. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted,  and  at  the 
next  general  conference,  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
in  May,  1870,  it  was  found  that  in  accordance  with 
this  plan  5  annual  conferences  had  been  organized 
among  the  colored  members,  and  that  it  •was  their 
unanimous  desire  to  be  set  apart  as  a  distinct  ecclesi- 
astical body.  This  was  approved  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  steps  were 
taken  for  the  organization  of  a  general  conference  of 
the  colored  members.  This  was  effected  on  December 
16,  1870,  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  the  new  body  taking  the 
name  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
denomination  started  with  2  bishops,  comparatively 
few  preachers  and  members,  and  5  small  annual  con- 
ferences; no  schools,  but  little  church  property,  no 
learned  men,  no  leaders  with  experience  in  the  intrica- 
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cies  of  church  work,  and  no  money  with  which  to  carry 
on  that  work.  Still  it  entered  upon  its  task  with 
energy,  and  its  growth  has  been  steady. 

DOCTRINE   AND   POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.*  Its  polity  is  also  essentially  the  same, 
with  only  such  variations  as  the  conditions  seem  to 
require.  The  annual  conference  includes  four  lay 
delegates  from  each  presiding  elder's  district.  The 
general  conference  consists  of  the  bishops,  who,  how- 
ever, have  no  right  to  vote,  and  of  delegates  elected 
from  the  annual  conferences,  both  ministers  and  lay- 
men. The  itinerant  svstem  is  retained,  the  time 
limit  for  preachers  to  remain  in  one  church  being  six 
years.  Admission  to  church  membership  is  decided 
largely  by  the  pastors.  The  probation  system  is 
retained,  but  with  no  time  limit,  the  pastor  deciding 
when  a  candidate  is  fit  for  full  membership. 

For  the  financing  of  the  general  activities  of  the 
church  an  assessment  of  40  cents  per  annum  is  levied 
on  each  member,  which  is  divided  as  follows:  Bish- 
ops' salaries,  10  cents;  education,  10  cents;  missions, 
10  cents;  publication  mterests,  3  cents:  superannuated 
preachers,  widows,  and  orphans,  7  cents.  There  is 
also  an  additional  assessment  of  1  cent  per  annum, 
which  goes  toward  the  church  extension  fund. 

WORK. 

The  general  activities  of  the  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  are  chiefly  in  the  line  of  home  mis- 
sions and  education.  The  Board  of  Church  Exten- 
sion has  been  successful  in  its  efforts  to  increase  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  denomination,  and  in  this 
has  been  assisted  to  a  great  degree  by  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society.  During  the  year  1906  they 
employed  95  missionaries,  aided  107  churches,  and 
received  contributions  amounting  to  $18,340.  No 
foreign  missionary  work  is  undertaken. 

'  See  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  page  432. 


The  church  has  given  special  attention  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  its  Board  of  Education  has  been 
active  in  developing  schools  of  every  grade.  In  1906 
there  were  14  schools,  including  4  colleges  and  10  lower 
grade  schools.  The  colleges  had  mi  attendance  of  1 ,450 
students,  and  the  other  schools  an  attendance  of  2,720. 
The  amount  contributed  during  the  year  for  the  general 
expenses  and  for  the  erection  of  buildings  was  $95,000. 
The  property  is  valued  at  $356,000,  and  the  endow- 
ments, at  $37,550. 

Young  people's  societies  numbered  985,  with  12,655 
members. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in 
the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  2,381  organizations  in  26  con- 
ferences, distributed  in  24  states  and  territories.  Of 
these  organizations,  1,703  are  in  the  South  Central 
division;  the  state  having  the  largest  number  b 
Georgia  with  402. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
172,996;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,309 
organizations,  about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  2,327  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  758,328,  as  reported  by  2,214  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $3,017,849,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $215,1 1 1 ;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  TO  organizations;  and  421 
parsonages  valued  at  $237,547.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  2,207  organizations,  number  2,328,.  with 
12,375  oflicers  and  teachers  and  92,457  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  2,671. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  622  organizations,  43,613  com- 
municants, and  $1,304,483  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OR  TERRITORY. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  A  tlanUc  division 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma' 

Texas 

Western  division 

New  MexitD 

Arizona 


2,381 


5 
COS 


5 
5 

M 
3 

30 

72 
402 

48 

59 


4 

I 

11 
24 
19 

1,703 


98 
209 
292 
348 

171 

211 

86 

288 

6 


3 
3 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  M&MBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2,365 


5 

603 


5 
5 

34 
3 

39 

72 
397 

48 

50 


3 
3 


4 
1 

11 
24 
19 

1,692 


98 
209 
290 
346 
169 
206 

86 
288 

6 


Total 
number 
reported. 


172,996 


466 


466 
46,354 


240 
1,110 
1,514 
72 
2,209 
4,850 
34,501 
1,858 

3,751 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


211 

40 

603 

1,980 

917 

122,217 

8,137 
20,634 
23,112 
25,814 
11,728 
11,506 

2,858 
18,428 

208 

82 

126 


590 


5 
5 

34 
3 

39 

72 
385 

47 

50 


4 

1 
11 
24 
19 

1,649 


97 
200 
287 
328 
169 
202 

83 
283 

6 


3 
3 


Male. 


2,309  '      64,988 


204 


204 
17,392 


Female. 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


104,264 


262 


262 
28,269 


104 

136 

348 

762 

558 

956 

30 

42 

876 

1,333 

1,942 

2,908 

12,852 

21,026 

£82 

1,106 

1.345 

2,406 

97 

114 

15 

25 

233 

370 

696 

1,284 

304 

613 

45,984 

73,182 

3,121 

5,001 

7,715 

12,207 

9,146 

13,913 

9,573 

14,713 

4,633 

7,095 

4,382 

6,894 

1,125 

1,602 

6,289 

11,757 

63 

145 

21 

61 

42 

84 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


'       Number  of 
organisations 
reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


2,252 


Halls, 
etc. 


583 


4 
5 

33 
2 

37 

71 
380 

42 

56 


3 
1 

10 
24 

18 

1,604 


96 
204 
284 
336 
163 
185 

70 
266 


3 
1 


78 


,  Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


12 


1 
1 


1 
5 
3 


1 


1 
63 


1 
2 
8 
5 
5 
9 
12 
21 


2,327 


5 
611 


4 
5 

37 
2 

39 

74 
408 

42 

57 


3 
1 

10 
25 
18 

1,650 


99 
214 
296 
342 
168 
191 

71 
269 


3 
1 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2,214 


5 
572 


4 
5 

33 
2 

37 

70 
383 

38 

55 


10 
24 
18 

1,578 


93 
202 
280 
336 
160 
183 

67 
267 


3 
1 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


758,328 

r 


2,125 


2,125 
217,010 


825 

4,400 

8,245 

500 

10,575 

22,930 

159,895 

9,640 

15,934 


1,100 


2,800 
6,064 
6,970 

522,607 


27,140 
76,275 
93,306 
120,458 
55,095 
53,131 
15,110 
82,182 

562 


262 
300 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OB  TEBRITORT. 


Total  for  denomination 

• 

North  Atlantic  division 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

District  of  Coiumbla 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma » 

Texas 

Western  division 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


2,381 


COS 


98 
209 
292 
348 
'171 
211 

86 
288 


3 
3 


VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


5 
5 

34 
3 

39 

72 
402 

48 

59 


4 
1 

11 
24 
19 

1,703 


3 
1 

10 
24 
18 


5,900 

800 

25,600 

46,550 

27,625 


1,614  !    1,975,199 


96 
203 
284 
341 
164 
189 

71 
266 


6,250 


3 
1 


2,264 

$3,017,849 

5 

29,535 

5 

29,535 

585 

900,390 

4 

2,750  . 

5 

139,000  t 

33 

32,650 

2 

1,400 

38 

37,414 

72 

106,251 

388 

544,850 

43 

36,075 

56 

106,475 

196,725 
416,325 
292,676 
291,050 
249, 125 
165,273 
51,830 
312, 195 


3,750 
2,500 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


692 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


,  $215,111 


18ii 


2 
3 
4 
1 
8 

22 
132 

14 

30 


3 
1 
7 
8 
11 

471 


42 
78 
87 
93 
42 
51 
23 
55 


2,300 


2,300 
87,398 


290 

20.000 

328 

200 

1,413 

7,579 

51,210 

6,378 

13,650 


l,r74 

eoo 

2,0(« 
4,332 
5,076 

111,623 


16,361 

24,646 

20,691 

7,990 

14,692 

10,878 

9,478 

6,887 

140 


140 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


421 


1 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


1 
102 


38 
38 
60 
26 
30 
45 
10 
48 


$237,547 


6,000 

0,000 

€9,661 


21,025 
23,085 
29,905 
10,050 
23,925 
15, 181 
2,690 
23,900 

300 


300 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHX7RCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Number  i  Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 


1 
1 

1,000 

too 

5 

16 
69 
10 

22 

1,450 

9,525 

55,025 

2,061 

11,825 

1 

1,000 

4 
8 
9 

295 

2,600 
4,525 
3,700 

149,761 

2,207 


5 
571 


5 
5 

33 
3 

38 

68 
375 

44 

55 


4 
1 

10 
22 
18 

1,570 


91 
198 
275 
320 
154 
179 

74 
279 

6 


3 
3 


schools 
reported. 


2.328 


and 
teachers. 


5 
593 


5 
5 

33 
3 

38 

72 
391 

46 

56 


4 

2 
10 
22 
18 


93 
209 
294 
340 
166 
202 

79 
284 


4 
3 


12,375 


28 


28 
3,276 


29 
49 

163 
15 

211 

381 
2,231 

197 

348 


23 
3 

65 
150 
107 


1,667  '    8,691 


548 
1,337 
1,440 
1,548 

791 
1,119 

352 
1,556 

32 


17 
15 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


92,457 


355 


355 
27,277 


134 

505 

1,407 

67 

1,535 

2,828 

19,418 

1,383 

2,019 


no 

16 

318 

1,073 

502 

62,667 


4,184 
11,631 

11,482 
5,974 
6,852 
2,3  0 

10,2:^ 

139 


54 

85 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONFERENCE. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number 
oforgani-    Number 
zatioos.  I  of  organ! 
zations 
reporting. 


Total  for  denomination. 


Arkansas 

renlral  Georgia. 
East  Florida... 

East  Texas 

Florida 


Georgia 

Indian  Territory 

Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

Little  Rock 

Louisiana 


Mississippi 

Missouri  and  Kansas. 

New  Orleans 

North  Alabama 


North  Carolina... 
North  Mississippi, 
South  Alabama. . 
South  Carolina. .. 


South  Georgia 

South  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Washington  and  Philadelphia. 

West  Kentucky 

West  Tennessee 

West  Texas 


2.381 


101 
129 

29 
179 

20 

111 

87 

M 

HI 

144 

155 
34 
29 

163 

41 

196 

129 

70 

102 
21 
40 
65 

52 

50 

159 

50 


2,365 


100 
128 

29 
179 

20 

111 

87 

54 

107 

142 

154 
34 
29 

163 

41 
Ift^ 
127 

70 

158 
21 
40 
65 

52 

60 

159 

50 


Total 

number 

reported. 


172,996 


4,846 

10,444 

895 

12,268 

969 

10.762 
2,913 
3,661 
6,714 

10,233 

10, 122 
1,820 
1,545 

11,398 

2.240 
15,805 
11,714 

4,819 

13,295 
1,704 
2,450 
3,072 

3.402 

4,781 

17,828 

3,296 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting, 


2,309 


98 
125 

29 
175 

19 

107 

84 

53 

105 

142 

143 
34 

29 
161 

41 
188 
126 

70 

153 
21 
40 
64 

52 

50 

150 

50 


Sex. 


Male. 


64,988 

1,819 
3,712 

318 
4,239 

366 

3,907 
1,156 
1,411 
2,587 
4,125 

3,776 
555 
518 

4,408 

887 
5.838 
4.078 
1,931 

5,233 
077 
883 

1,080 

1.244 
1,833 
6.714 
1,033 


Female. 


104,264 


2,926 
6,479 

577 
7.727 

533 

6,646 
1,026 
2,235 

6,108 

5,000  h 
1,205 
1,027 
6,902 

1,353 
9,185 
7,011 

2,888 

7.901 
1,027 
1.567 
1,912 

2,158 

2,948 

10.402 

2,263 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


I      ■  ■ ■- 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

1 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Church 

Halls, 

Number 
of  organi- 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

edifices. 

1 

etc. 

zations 
reporting. 

2.252 

78 

2,327 

2,214 

758.328 

89 

5 

90 

89 

25.651 

122 

5 

129 

121 

42.595 

24 

3 

24 

23 

5,425 

170 

8 

172 

161 

55.733 

19 

19 

16 

4,340 

111 

118 

109 

39.830 

71 

U 

72 

68 

15,410 

52 

1 

53 

50 

13.895 

97 

4 

102 

95 

27.780 

139 

4 

143 

137 

49.055 

148 

3 

148 

148 

56,433 

33 

1 

33 

33 

9,420 

26 

1 

27 

25 

6.840 

158 

fi 

163 

157 

54,225 

39 

41 

39 

10.825 

190 

2 

196 

190 

64,525 

126 

3 

133 

123 

39.081 

69 

1 

72 

68' 

22,680 

156  , 

161 

153 

77, 4» 

20 

1 

21 

20 

5.614 

37 

2 

88 

36 

12,850 

54 

11 

54 

54 

13,547 

49 

3 

53 

49 

16.095 

49 

1 

51 

48 

14.595 

158    

167 

156 

60.950 

46 

2 

47 

46 

1 

13.464 

COLORED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


OONrE&£NCS. 


Total  for  denomination . 


Aricansas 

Central  Georgia. 
East  Florida... 

East  Texas 

Florida 


Creorgia 

Indian  Territory 

Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

Little  Rock 

T/Aiiisiana 


Hiasissippi 

Missounand  Kansas. 

New  Orleans 

North  Alabama 


North  Carolina. .. 
North  Mississippi. 
South  Alabama. . 
South  Carolina... 


South  Georgia 

South  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Washington  and  Philadelphia. 

West  Kentucky 

West  Tennessee 

West  Texas 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


VALUE  OF  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


2,381 


101  , 

129   j 

29  ■; 

179  ,| 
20  ' 

111 

87 

54 
111 
144 

155 
34 

29 
163 

41 
196 
129 

70 

162 
21 
40 
65 

52 

50 

159 

50 


2,264 


$3,017,849 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


"It" 


94 
125 

24 
171 

20 

111 
72 
52 
06 

140 

149 
33 
26 

158 

40 
194 
126 

70 

152 
20 
38 
53 

49 

49 

156 

46 


692 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


S215,  111 


Number 
:  of  organi- 
I  sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


85.835 
136,009 

22,350 
179,975 

14,025 

23 
1      45 

9 
35 

5 

2,898 
21,426 
5,290 
3,044 
1,088 

165,370 
52,830 

114.925 
80,438 

206,235 

33 
23 
27 
28 
35 

7,732 
9,478 

10,456 
7.980 

10,878 

129,445 
49.975 
45,890 

158,226 

53 

16 

7 

53 

4,412 

7.821 

3,814 

11,744 

38,164 
164, 105 
134.450 
105,501 

9 
42 
34 
21 

1,431 
3.605 
8.947 
7,561 

243,471  , 
49,450 
98,675 
44,180 

54 

10 

14 

7 

22,052 

3,655 

7,290 

835 

205.335  ' 
88,500 

311.200 
94,290 

13 
19 
62 
15 

23,118 
7.880 

17,529 
3,148 

6 
11 
10 

3 

17 
24 
19 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number    Number    Number 
oforgani-  of  Sunday  of  officers 


sations      schools 
reporting,  reported. 


421 

$237,547  ! 

26 

8,200 

16 

10,425 

6 

1,200  1 

20 

6,650 

4 

861 

25 

19,650 

11 

2,940 

22 

12,076 

20 

7,031 

19 

10,225 

20 

7,650 

14 

6,725, 

12 

14,200 

35 

18,675 

5 

1,450 

7 

2,600 

25 

11,230 

16 

9fi 

9,525 

2,207 


3,850 
4,825 
4,550 

7,600 
9,950  ' 
17,510 
13,000 


89 
119 

26 
174 

18 

107 
75 
51 
91 

128 

140 
31 
27 

152 

40 
182 
123 

66 

149 
20 
37 
62 

51 

46 

154 

49 


2,328 


100 

125 

26 

178 


and 
teachers. 


12,376 


20 
38 
62 

51 

48 

164 

51 


507 

667 

106 

1,021 


136 
198 
274 

284 

297 

1,104 

293 


Numbtf 

of 
scholars. 


20 

91 

110 

554 

80 

358 

51 

281 

103 

615 

140 

653 

143 

574 

31 

192 

27 

144 

161 

716 

40 

218 

200 

984 

133 

724 

70 

374 

1  Ain 

92,457 


3,141 
6,499 

759 
6,670 

624 

5,547 
2,348 
1,780 
3,736 
5,060 

4.018 

1,022 

924 

5,230 

1,566 
7,514 
4,766 
2,797 

7,372 

888 

1,288 

1,710 

2,468 

2,549 

10,164 

1,997 


REFORMED  ZION  UNION  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH  (COLORED). 


HISTORY. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  colored  Methodists 
in  southeastern  Virginia,  especially  in  the  counties  of 
Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  and  Lunenburg,  found  them- 
selves in  a  peculiar  situation.  They  were  no  longer 
permitted  to  gather  for  worship  in  the  white  churches, 
had  no  educated  ministry,  and  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  ecclesiasticism  of  the  colored  Methodist  de- 
nominations. For  several  years  the  more  influen- 
tial men,  mostly  former  slaves,  had  endeavored  to 
form  some  sort  of  organization  to  meet  their  own 
immediate  needs.  In  April,  1869,  Elder  James  R. 
Howell,  from  New  York,  a  minister  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  met  with  them  at 
Boydton,  Mecklenburg  county,  and  the  result  was  the 
organization  of  the  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church. 
At  a  meeting  in  October  a  constitution  was  adopted 
and  Elder  Howell  was  elected  president.  Five  years 
later  he  was  elected  bishop  for  life,  under  a  change  of 
constitution,  but  dissensions,  largely  personal  in  char- 
acter, soon  arose,  and  for  two  years  the  church  was 
completely  disorganized. 

In  1881 ,  Elder  John  M.  Bishop,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  founders,  gathered  together  the  scattered 
members,  effected  a  union,  and  in  1882  the  church  was 
reorganized  under  the  name  of  '*  Reformed  Zion  Union 
Apostolic  Church.'^  Elder  Bishop  was  elected  bishop, 
and  since  then  the  church  has  prospered. 


The  doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  are,  in  general,  accepted,  with  the  episcopate 
and  a  series  of  conferences.  Under  the  earliest  organi- 
zation the  episcopate  was  limited  to  a  presidency  of 
four  years,  but  subsequently  a  change  was  made,  and 
the  bishop  has  now  a  life  tenure.  There  is  but  one  or- 
dination required  for  eldership,  and  a  circuit  system  is 
in  force.  The  general  conference  meets  annually  in 
August. 

There  is  no  organized  home  missionary  enterprise, 
but  a  considerable  number  of  evangelists  are  em- 
ployed to  care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  communi- 
ties where  there  are  no  regular  churches. 

The  great  need  of  the  church  has  been  an  educated 
ministry.  A  site  for  a  college  has  been  purchased,  but 
funds  have  not  yet  been  secured  for  the  erection  of  a 
building,  or  for  the  provision  of  teachers. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  45  organizations;  39  of  which 
are  in  Virginia  and  6  in  North  Carolina. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
3,059;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  36  organi- 
zations, about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per  cent 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  43  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  15,700,  as  reported  by  38  organiza- 
tions; and  church  property  valued  at  $37,875,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $825.  There 
are  36  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  212  officers  and 
teachers  and  1 ,508  scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  33,  and  there  are  also  8  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  fig- 
ures show  an  increase  of  13  organizations,  713  com- 
municants, and  $22,875  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906, 


8TATB. 


Total  for  denomination 

South  Atlantic  division 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


45 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


45 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


45 


Total 

number 

reported. 


3,059 


45 


39 
6 


39 
6 


3,059 


2,929 
130 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Male. 


36 


1,139 


36 


1,139 


30 
6 


1,077 
62 


Female. 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


1,624 


Church 
edifices. 


41 


1,624 


41 


1,566 
68 


37 
4 


Halls, 
etc. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  eaifioee. 


Numl>er  i 

of  church 

r^?S  '  Number 
reported,  oforgani- 

.  zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capaci^ 
reportea. 


43 


38 


43 


39 
4 


38 


34 
4 


15,70a 


15,700 


14,700 
1,000 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination. 
South  Atlantic  division 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


45 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


41 


Value 
reported. 


$37,875 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 


45 

39 

6 


41 


37,875 


35 

6 


35,475 
2,400 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


7 

7 
7 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$825 


825 


825 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
oforgani- 
I  zations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


35 


Number  |  Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools  I      and 
reported,  teachers. 


36  ; 


212 


Nomber 

of 
stdiolaiB. 


1,508 


35 


36  I 


212 


34 
1 


35 
1 


199 
13 


1,506 


1,36S 
14& 


PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

Among  the  features  of  the  evangelistic  movement  in 
this  country  during  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  one  that  was  distinctively  American — the 
camp  meeting.  The  first  one  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  in  eastern  Kentucky  in  1800  by  a  union  of 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians..  Subsequently  the  Pres- 
byterians withdrew  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  the 
camp  meeting  became  a  special  feature  of  Methodist 
revival  work,  particularly  throughout  the  West  and 
the  South.  So  much  attention  was  attracted  to  this 
institution  that  several  accounts  were  printed  in  the 
Methodist  magazines  of  England,  and  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  an  American  named  Lorenzo  Dow  went 
over  to  England  and  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  several 
members  of  the  Wesleyan  Connection  a  strong  desire 
to  have  on«  in  that  country.  Accordingly  arrange- 
ments were  made  and  one  was  held  at  Mow  Cop,  Staf- 
fordshire, on  Sunday,  May  31 ,  1807.  So  successful  was 
this  that  other  meetings  followed,  and  a  large  number  of 


converts  were  organized  into  societies  or  classes.  When 
they  sought  admission  into  the  Wesleyan  Connection, 
however,  thev  were  refused  unless  thev  would  break 
oflF  all  connection  with  the  camp  meeting  Methodists, 
the  conference  declaring  the  meetings  highly  improper 
and  likely  to  be  productive  of  considerable  mischief. 
A  few  persisted  in  holding  them,  and  the  immediate 
result  was  the  expulsion  from  the  Methodist  body  in 
June,  1808,  of  Hugh  Bourne,  and  in  September,  1810, 
of  William  Clowes,  two  of  the  leaders,  who  have  always 
been  considered  the  founders  of  the  church. 

The  meeting  at  Mow  Cop  is  regarded  as  the  real  be- 
ginning of  Primitive  Methodism,  although  the  first  so- 
ciety or  church  was  organized  in  March,  1810,  at  Stand- 
ley,  and  was  composed  of  10  converts,  none  of  whom 
belonged  to  any  other  church.  The  name  "  Primitive" 
was  officially  assumed  at  a  meeting  held  at  Tunstall, 
England,  in  February,  1812,  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
new  societies,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  known 
as  *'Camp  Meeting  Methodists,"  from  the  original  Meth- 


PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  CHURCH. 
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odist  body,  which  later  adopted  the  name  Wesleyan. 
The  subsequent  emigration  of  considerable  nmnbers 
of  members  to  America  led  to  the  formation  of  societies 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
first  missionaries  arriving  in  July,  1829,  while  Bourne 
himself  visited  America  in  1844.  As  the  work  ex- 
tended, 3  conferences  were  formed — the  Western,  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Eastern. 

DOCTRINE   AND   POLrTY. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chiu'ch  is 
essentially  that  of  other  branches  of  Methodism.  It 
lays  special  emphasis  on  one  triune  God;  the  divinity  of 
Christ;  the  divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
the  innocence,  fall,  and  redemption  of  mankind;  the 
necessity  of  repentance,  justification,  regeneration, 
sanctification  producing  holiness  of  heart  and  life;  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  conscious  future  ex- 
istence of  all  men,  the  general  judgment,  and  eternal 
rewards  and  punishments. 

In  polity  the  chiu'ch  is  in  general  accord  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  having  a  quadrennial 
general  conference,  and  annual  and  quarterly  confer- 
ences. General  and  district  committees  of  the  an- 
nual conferences  conduct  the  work  between  sessions. 
There  are,  however,  no  bishops  or  presiding  elders,  and 
there  is  no  time  limit  for  the  pastorate.  Each  church 
is  supplied  with  a  pastor  by  the  annual  conference, 
largely  by  its  '*  invitation."  A  society  meeting  is  called 
the  first  week  in  March,  at  which  3  ministers  are  desig- 
nated as  first,  second,  and  third  choice  for  pastor  for 
the  ensuing  year  beginning  in  May.  If  the  first  de- 
clines, the  second  is  invited;  if  he  declines,  the  third  is 
invited;  if  he  declines,  another  society  meeting  is  called, 
and  the  same  course  pursued.  When  an  invitation  is 
accepted  by  a  minister,  the  annual  conference  simply 
ratifies  the  agreement,  "except  for  grave  reasons. '^ 
The  invitation  is  for  one  year,  but  may  be  renewed 
indefinitely.  All  uninvited  ministers  are  stationed  by 
the  annual  conference,  and  no  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry are  received  unless  there  are  churches  for  them. 

WORK. 

The  general  activities  of  the  church  are  under  the 
care  of  committees  elected  by  the  conferences.  The 
home  mission  work  is  under  the  direction  of  conference 
mission  boards,  the  members  of  which  are  elected 
annually  by  the  3  conferences  of  the  denomination. 
Each  board  has  jurisdiction  within  the  bounds  of  its 
own  conference  and  reports  to  it  annually.  During  the 
year  1906  there  were  14  missionaries  employed,  serving 
17  churches,  and  contributions  were  reported  to  the 
amount  of  $4,416. 

The  foreign  mission  work  is  under  the  care  of  a  Gen- 
eral Foreign  Missionary  Committee,  composed  of  2 


representatives  from  each  annual  conference,  1  min- 
ister and  1  layman,  elected  by  the  general  conference. 
Until  recently  all  contributions  for  foreign  work  have 
been  made  through  channels  outside  the  denomination, 
but  the  church  has  lately  undertaken  the  support  of  a 
mission  at  Banni,  West  Africa,  and  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses it  is  hoped  to  add  other  missions  in  the  interior. 
The  report  for  1906  shows  1  station,  1  native  mission- 
ary, 1  church  with  75  members,  1  school  with  150  schol- 
ars, and  an  income  of  $800.  This  work  is  conducted 
in  conjunction  with  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Church  of  England. 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  is  carried  on 
through  a  school  of  theology,  with  a  nonresident  in- 
stitution, aflUiated,  through  a  correspondence  course, 
with  some  college  or  university.  It  embraces  courses 
of  study  for  Sunday  school  workers,  lay  preachers, 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  ministerial  proba- 
tioners, with  academic  and  collegiate  courses  leading 
to  degrees.  During  1906  there  were  50  students 
enrolled  in  this  school,  and  the  sum  of  $1,500  was 
contributed  for  its  support.  An  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  raise  $20,000  for  the  building  and  equipment 
of  a  school  in  the  East  in  which  students  may  reside, 
with  prospects  of  an  endowment  when  it  is  completed. 

The  Wesley  League  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  spread- 
ing rapidly,  and  in  1906  reported  62  societies  with 
about  3,000  members.  These  societies  have  under- 
taken, through  the  Foreign  Missionary  Committee,  the 
entire  support  of  the  West  African  mission  at  Banni. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  oiganizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  96 
oiganizations  in  3  conferences,  distributed  in  8  states; 
the  state  having  the  largest  number  being  Pennsyl- 
vania with  43. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  7,558; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  94  oiganizations, 
about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  101 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  30,390;  church  property  valued  at  $630,700,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $90,965;  and 
49  parsonages  valued  at  $103,600.  The  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  91  organizations,  number  98, 
with  1,563  officers  and  teachers  and  13,177  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  80. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  12  organizations,  2,794  communi- 
cants, and  $338,707  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

lUinois 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


96 


96 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Sex. 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- ; 
zations  | 
reporting- 


Male. 


Female. 


7,558 


94 


2,613 


63 


63 


5,901 


9 

8 

3 

43 

33 


9 

8 

3 

43 

33 


3 
3 

25 
2 


3 

3 

25 

2 


1,264 
532 
298 

3,807 

1,657 


138 

331 

1,158 

30 


63 

2,154 

9 

434 

8 

187 

3 

145 

43 

1,388 

31 

459 

2 

33 

2 

36 

25 

380 

2 

10 

4,718 

3,747 

830 

.345 

153 

2,419 

971 

86 

87 

778 

20 


Church 
edifices. 


93 


63 


9 

8 

3 

43 

30 


3 

3 

22 

2 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 


Seating 
capacitv 


reporting.  '»!»'*««• 


101 


93 


30,390 


66 


63 


21,615 


3 


9 

8 

3 

46 

35 


9 

8 

3 

43 

30 


4,000 

1.82S 

1,200 

14.590 

8,775 


3 

3 

27 

2 


3 

3 

22 

2 


600 
800 

6,875 
500 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination . 
North  Atlantic  division , 


Massachusetts . 
Rhode  Island., 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. 


North  Central  division. 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPEETY. 


I 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH      V 

PROPERTY.  [, 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


96 


93 


Value 
reported. 


$630,700 


I  Number 
of  organi- 
I   zations 
reporting. 


45 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


vaitiA  «f  Number  Number  I  Number 
Dfti^^^  oforgani-  of  Sunday  of  officers 
^SSSSSri^      zations      schools 

reponea.     reporting,  reported. 


S90,9o5 


49        $103,600 


and 
teachers. 


91 


98 


1,563 


63 


9 

8 

3 

43 

33 


63 


3 

3 

25 

2 


9 

8 

3 

43 

30 


3 

3 

22 

2 


522,000 


40 


190,500 
34,800 
47.500 

249,200 

108,700 


7 

5 

3 

25 


89,365 


35  i         85,300 


25,200 

9,100 

17,200 

37,865 

1,600 


6 

2 

3 

25 

14 


19,000 

5,500 

11,500 

49,300 

18,300 


2,300 
27,500 
73,900 

5,000 


1 
2 
2 


700 
600 
300 


3 

10 

1 


6,500 

11,200 

600 


63 

66 

9 

9 

8 

8 

3 

3 

43 

46 

28 

32 

3 

4 

3 

3 

20 

23 

2 

2 

1.225 


212 

116 

45 

852 

338 


40 

49 

229 

20 


Nnmbn 

of 
scholars. 


13.177 


10,783 


2,155 
909 

7,294 

2,394 


290 

429 

1,555 

130 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONFERENCE. 


Total  for  denomination . 


Eastern 

Pennsylvania. 
Western 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number     ._      , 
oforgani-    Number 
zations.  I'oforgani- 
I    zations 
reporting. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Sex. 


Nimiber 
I  of  organ  i- 
I  zations 
reporting. 


Male. 


96 


96 


20 
46  , 
30 


20 
46 
30 


7,558 

2,094 
3,945 
1,519 


94 


2.013 


20 
45 
29 


706 

1,421 

426 


Female. 


4,718 

1,328 
2,505 

885 


PLACES  OF  VORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 

edifices. 


93 


.  Numl>€r 
;  of  church 

I  edifices 
Halls,  !  "^ported, 
etc.     ' 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number     q^tin- 
oforgani-  ^^ 


zations 


capacity 


reporting,  reported. 


20 
46 
27 


101 

93 

20 

20 

49 

46 

32 

27 

30,390 


7,025 

15,190 

8,175 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONFERENCE. 


Total 

number 

of  organ  i- 

zatious. 


VALUE  OF  CHURCa 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED   BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


Num])er 
oforgani- 


Amount 
of  debt 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting 


\f oi„«  «f      Numl>er  <  Number    Number  xr«r«K-» 

oIi^onaeL  ,  oforgani- .of  Sunday  of  officers  ^"^^^ 

^~S?rf!5        zations      schools   .      and  „„»,?,' 

'^P^'^^^^-     reporting,  reported,   teacl.ere.  scholan. 


Total  for  denomination 

Eastern 

Pennsylvania 

Western 


96   I 


93         $630,700 


45 


20    , 

46  {'• 
30  I 


20 
46 
27 


272,800 
251,500 
106,400 


15 

25 

5 


$90, 965 

51,500 

37,865 

1,600 
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HISTORY. 

The  Free  Methodist  Church  had  its  origin  in  an 
agitation  started  about  1850  in  the  Genesee  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  A  number  of  ministers,  prominent 
among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Roberts, 
felt  very  strongly  that  the  Methodism  of  their  time 
had  come  to  be  removed  in  no  small  degree  from  its 
primitive  standards  of  faith,  experience,  and  prac- 
tice, especially  in  regard  to  the  following  points: 
"The  evangeUcal  conception  of  doctrine;  nonconform- 
ity to  the  world;  simpUcity,  spirituality,  and  free- 
dom in  worship;  discrimination  against  the  poor  in 
connection  with  the  system  of  pew  renting;  the 
subject  of  slavery;  the  employment  of  executive 
power  and  ecclesiastical  machinery  in  unjust  dis- 
crimination against,  and  in  inexcusable  oppression 
of,  devoted  and  loyal  preachers  and  members."  In 
addition  it  was  claimed  by  them  that  "many  minis- 
ters of  the  Genesee  Conference  were  members  of  se- 
cret societies,  whose  vows  and  spirit  were  not  in 
conformity  with  Christianity,  and  that  some  of  these 
members  had  formed  a  union  for  the  control  of  the 
conference,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  influence  of 
those  who  stood  for  old-fashioned  Methodism,  and 
that  the  teachings  of  this  powerful  coterie  (the 
'Regency'),  as  represented,  in  their  organ,  the  Buf- 
falo Christian  Advocate,  were  Uberal  to  the  verge  of 
Unitarianism."  The  work  of  revival  and  reform  was 
of  a  thoroughly  radical  character,  and  soon  acquired 
such  proportions  and  momentiun  as  to  arouse  most 
formidable  opposition. 

In  1857  Mr.  Roberts  published  two  articles  setting 
forth  the  evidences  of  defection  from  original  Meth- 
odism of  which  the  reform  party  complained.  For 
this  he  was  brought  before  the  conference,  declared 
guilty  of  unchristian  and  immoral  conduct,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  reprimanded  by  the  bishop.  Later  the 
same  articles  were  repubhshed  by  a  layman,  and 
Mr.  Roberts  was  charged  with  the  responsibiUty  for 
their  repubUcation  and  circidation.  He  protested  his 
innocence,  offering  the  testimony  of  the  layman  him- 
self, but  was  declared  guilty  and  was  expelled  from 
the  conference  and  the  church  on  the  charge  of  con- 
tmnacy.  Other  prosecutions  and  expulsions,  on 
what  were  considered  by  the  reform  party  imjust 
grounds,  followed  in  quick  succession. 

A  large  number  of  laymen  met  in  convention  on 
two  occasions  and  solemnly  protested  against  this 
proscription  of  reputable  preachers.  This  action  of 
the  laymen  was  followed  by  their  being  *'read  out" 
of  the  church  as  having  withdrawn,  a  method  which 
had  never  been  used  before,  and  which  has  never  been 
adopted  since.     An  appeal  was  made  by  the  expelled 


preachers  to  the  general  conference  of  1860,  which, 
however,  refused  to  entertain  it;  and  this  refusal 
being  taken  as  an  indication  of  what  would  result 
in  the  other  cases  pending,  all  were  withdrawn.  A 
motion  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  Genesee  con- 
ference was  lost  in  the  committee,  appointed  to 
investigate  the  afiairs  of  that  conference,  by  a 
majority  of  two.  Then  followed  hundreds  of  with- 
drawals from  the  church,  both  of  preachers  and  of 
laymen.  Another  convention  was  called,  this  time 
of  preachers  and  laymen  together,  at  Pekin,  N.  Y., 
in  1860,  and  the  Free  Methodist  Church  was  organ- 
ized, Mr.  Roberts  being  elected  the  first  general 
superintendent. 

DOCTRINE. 

As  its  standard  of  doctrine  the  new  church  adopted 
the  Articles  of  Faith  held  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  with  two  additions — one  on  entire  sanctifi- 
cation,  which  was  defined  as  being  saved  from  all 
inward  sin,  and  as  a  work  which  takes  place  sub- 
sequently to  justification  and  is  wrought  instanta- 
neously upon  the  consecrated,  beUeving  soul;  and 
the  other  on  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
embodying  the  stricter  view  as  to  a  general  judgment 
and  the  future  condition  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked. 

POLFTY. 

The  general  organization  of  the  chrn-ch  is  essentially 
that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  the 
exception  that  on  credentials  of  proper  election,  lay- 
men, including  women,  are  admitted  to  the  district, 
annual,  and  general  conferences  in  equal  niunbers  and 
on  the  same  basis  as  ministers. 

In  place  of  the  episcopacy,  general  superintendents 
are  elected  to  supervise  the  work  at  large,  preside  at 
the  conferences,  etc.  They  are  elected  for  four  years 
at  a  time,  but  may  be,  and  so  far  have  been,  contin- 
ued in  office  by  reelection  imtil  death  or  failing 
powers  terminate  their  term  of  service.  District 
elders  are  appointed  over  the  conference  districts. 
The  probationary  system  and  the  class  meeting-  are 
emphasized,  being  regarded  as  important  parts  of  the 
church's  economy,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  spiritual  cul- 
tiu^  and  wholesome  discipline. 

With  respect  to  disciplinary  regulations  and  usages, 
this  body  aims  to  exemplify  Methodism  of  the  primi- 
tive type.  Its  *' general  rules''  are  those  formulated 
by  John  Wesley  and  still  subscribed  to  by  Methodist 
churches  generally,  with  the  addition  of  one  against 
slavery  and  one  forbidding  the  production,  use,  or 
sale  of  narcotics.  It  insists  upon  a  practical  observ- 
ance of  the  general  rules  by  all  its  members,  in- 
cluding simplicity  and  plainness  of  attire,  abstinence 
from  worldly  amusements,  and  separateness  from  all 
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secret  societies.  It  also  excludes  instrumental  music 
and  choir  singing  from  public  worship  and  requires 
that  the  seats  be  free  in  all  its  churches. 

WORK. 

In  charge  of  the  church's  general  activities  are  an 
Executive  Committee  with  certain  powers  delegated 
to  it  by  the  general  conference;  a  General  Missionary- 
Board  having  supervision  of  all  its  home  and  foreign 
missionary  work;  a  Board  of  Church  Extension;  a 
Board  of  Conference  Claimants;  and  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. It  has  also  a  large,  well-organized,  and  efficient 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  boards 
are  all  appointed  by  the  general  conference,  while  the 
woman's  society  is  independent,  but  affiHated  with 
the  boards  of  the  church. 

In  its  home  missionary  work  15  agents  were  em- 
ployed during  1906  and  96  churches  were  aided,  the 
total  amount  raised  by  the  churches  for  the  work 
being  $15,000. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  India, 
South  Africa,  and  Japan,  and  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  China,  Ceylon,  and  San  Domingo.  The 
South  African  work  has  developed  until  it  constitutes 
a  conference.  The  report  for  1906  shows  18  stations, 
occupied  by  52  American  missionaries  and  91  native 
helpers;  11  organized  churches  with  1,047  members; 
24  schools  with  685  pupils;  contributions  from  the 
church  amounting  to  $56,285,  and  property  on  the 
field  valued  at  $90,400. 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  includes  1 
college  and  7  seminaries — in  Illinois,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wash- 
ington, and  California.  In  1906  they  reported  1,300 
students,  contributions  amounting  to  $28,438,  prop- 
erty valued  at  $240,685,  and  endowments  of  $72,000. 


There  are  3  philanthropic  institutions  with  147  in- 
mates, for  which  $20,231  was  contributed  in  1906. 
The  property  value  of  these  institutions  is  $66,750, 
and  they  have  an  endowment  of  $5,000.  The  young 
people's  societies  numbered  approximately  105,  with 
a  membership  of  2,211. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in 
the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  1,553  organizations  in  36 
conferences,  distributed  in  34  states,  the  territory  of 
Arizona,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these 
organizations,  926  are  in  the  North  Central  division, 
Michigan  leading  with  248. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
32,838;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1,488 
organizations,  about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  1,140  chiu-ch  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  262,265,  as  reported 
by  1,124  organizations;  chiu-ch  property  valued  at 
$1,688,745,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $61,124;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  239 
organizations;  and  598  parsonages  valued  at  $612,050. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  1,066  organiza- 
tions, number  1,124,  with  7,493  officers  and  teachers 
and  41,443  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  1,270. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  451  organizations,  10,728  com- 
municants, and  $883,660  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


Total 
nnmber 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  ] 

MEMBERS. 

1 
t 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

8TATB  OR  TSREROBT. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
nomber 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

! 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacit;  ^ 
reported. 

Total  for  dfmomination 

1,553 

1,541 

32,838 

1,488 

11,228 

20,332 

1,130 

230 

1,140 

1,124 

262,265 

North  Atlantio'llvfiMon. 

331 

325 

7,050 

306 

2,488 

5,011 

263 

38 

205 

263 

61,207 

Vttnnmit 

2! 

2 
128 

6 
198 

24 

2 
2 

127 
6 

188 

23 

54 
20 

3,600 
01 

4,167 

476 

1 
2 

123 
5 

175 

20 

2 
17 

1,167 
11 

1,201 

178 

2 
12 

2,350 
30 

2,608 

281 

1 
2 
6 

20 

5 

Masmchmwttff ... 

New  York 

110 

4 

140 

14 

120 

4 

141 

14 

110 

4 

140 

14 

25,507 
850 

New  Jersey 

Peons]rlTaaia. 

flooth  Atlantic  division 

34,850 
3,575 

Maryland 

Plfftrict.  Af  Onii,i|nhit_ 

7 
2 
1 

10 
4 

026 

6 
2 
1 

10 
4 

021 

163 

23 

38 

150 

102 

18,575 

6 
2 
1 
8 
3 

800 

64 
0 
15 
48 
42 

6,443 

00 
14 
23 
01 
54 

11,533 

4 

2 
2 

i' 

146 

4 

4 

675 

Virginia 

W«tt  Vlnrfnlft    . 

1 

7 
2 

680 

1 
7 
2 

604 

1 
7 
2 

686 

200 
2,300 

Georgia 

North  Central  divisioa 

400 
158,847 

Ohio 

77 
46 
146 
248 
52 
28 
00 
33 
14 
24 
61 
08 

138 

76 
46 
146 
248 
40 
28 
00 
33 
14 
23 
61 
08 

138 

1.376 

1,075 

3,507 

5,121 

060 

451 

1,838 

710 

100 

444 

1,000 

1,705 

2,442 

76 
46 
143 
236 
48 
28 
05 
33 
14 
23 
60 
07 

133 

475 

353 

1,235 

1,745 

300 

163 

620 

205 

70 

173 

333 

654 

867 

001 
722 

2.310 

3,033 
641 
288 

1,181 
424 
HI 
271 
531 

1,120 

1,426 

60 

39 

135 

203 

37 

16 

83 

10 

7 

11 

82 

47 

76 

11 
3 
5 

20 
8 
8 

12 
0 

8* 

10 
34 

25 

60 

30 

136 

204 

;:7 

16 
85 
10 
7 
11 
33 
47 

77 

60 

30 

133 

203 

37 

16 

83 

18 

7 

11 

82 

47 

73 

15,510 

Indiana.: 

niinni^.... 

10,215 
33,480 

Michigan 

45,745 

witoohirin ,                 , 

7,380 

MInmvota 

3,150 

Iowa 

10,460 

Mf#«>nri 

4,025 

North  Dakota 

1,165 

Sooth  Dakota 

2,165 

Nebraska 

5,350 

Kansas 

10,302 

Soath  Central  division 

20,060 

Kentooky 

13 

7 

4 

6 

10 

8 

50 

40 

134 

13 
7 
4 
6 

10 
8 

50 

40 

134 

106 
131 
20 
73 
100 
146 
075 
783 

8,305 

13 
6 
4 

6 
10 

7 

40 
38 

130 

64 
57 
12 
28 
38 
66 
345 
257 

1,252 

132 
50 
17 
45 
71 
74 
582 
446 

2,081 

0 

6 

1 

5 

10 

3 

16 

26 

88 

2 

i' 

15 

7 

25 

0 

6 

1 

5 

11 

3 

16 

26 

00 

0 

6 

1 

5 

10 

3 

15 

24 

88 

2,675 

Tffflfl*<HWP    .                                                              .... 

1,750 

Alabama 

100 

MtiRriffvf  ppl 

1,450 

2,050 

1,000 

3,025 

Texas. 

7,100 

westflm  divlsloD  •.« .>.. 

18,406 

Idaho 

6 
20 

2 
39 
38  ' 
20 

6 
20 

2 
30 
38 
29 

68 

433 

43 

1,301 

664 

886 

5 
10 

2 
30 
38 
27 

21 
147 

11 
515 
257 
301 

27 
261 

32 
786 
407 
568 

2 
10 

2 
31 
24 
10 

3 
5 

7* 

5 
5 

2 
11 

2 
31 
24 
20 

2 

10 
2 
31 
24 
10 

300 

1,730 

Arlsona 

400 

^ashlnfiton 

6,731 

OrMron 

5,505 

OaHfwni^   

3,740 

*  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combiiied. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES.  aND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OR  TERRITOBT. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Georgia 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma! 

Texas 

Western  division 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


1,553 


331 


2 
2 

128 
6 

193 

24 


7 
2 
1 

10 
4 

926 


13 
7 
4 

6 
10 

8 
50 
40 


'     VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
'  PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


n  I 

46 
146 
248 

52 

28 

99 

33 

14 

24 

61 

98 

138 


1,145 


265 


118 

4 

142 

16 


6 
1 
1 
7 
1 

695 


Value 
reported. 


$1,688,745 


60 

39 

135 

204 

38 

16 

86 

19 

7 

11 

33 

47 

79 


9 

6 

1 

5 

10 

3 

18 

27 

90 


2 
11 

2 
32 
24 
19 


559,500 


3,000 


268,700 

15,000 

272,860 

18,680 


6,100 

80 

1,500 

10,500 

500 

860,280 


76,750 

52,100 

223,450 

213,100 

55,400 

12,700 

101,950 

18,250 

7,950 

15,900 

32,950 

49,780 

68,800 


5,200 

3,400 

500 

2,400 

3,900 

2,200 

18,200 

33,000 

181,425 


1,300 
15,625 

4,100 
80,000 
24,!00 
56,300 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 


zations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


112 


961,124 


35 


33,370 


I 


6 

3 

26 


4  I 


3 

1 

53 


7 
8 
3 
18 
3 


6 

1 


2 
2 
3 

6 


1 
1 
3 

14 


3 
5 
4 


11,950 

500 

20,920 

2,400 


2,350 
50 

19,984 


3,170 
3,063 
2,954 
6,980 
860 


1,706 
500 


205 
400 
146 

816 


248 


18 

45 

505 

4,554 


1,150 


1,885 

1,005 

514 


PARSONAGES. 


Number  I 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


<>Oft 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


9612,050 


126 


72 

1 

53 

1 


186,300 


110,950 

1,500 

73,850 

800 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  |  Number    Number 
of(Nrgani-  of  Sunday  of  officers 


zations 
reporting. 


1,066 


schools 
reported. 


and 
teachers. 


1,124 


231 


2 
2 

93 
2 

132 

16 


238 


2 
2 

97 
2 

135 

16 


6 


},.}. 


378 


21 
19 
60 
104 
15 
10 
51 
12 
6 
10 
23 
47 

29 


15 
13 

64 


2 
11 

2 
23 
13 
13 


800 


322,600 


19,950 

16,950 

74,850 

76,475 

14,300 

6,125 

43,950 

5,550 

5,250 

11,700 

15,550 

31,950 

37,250 


400 


8,300 
28,550 

65,100 


1,050 

6,150 

600 

21,100 
9,150 

27,050 


1 
7 
2 

655 


67 
40 
120 
172 
34 
13 
66 
16 
10 
17 
35 
65 

74 


6 
6 
2 
3 
6 
4 
26 
21 

90 

5 
11 

2 
30 
21 
21 


6 


1 
7 
2 

693 


69 
40 
122 
187 
35 
13 
73 
17 
10 
20 
38 
69 

77 


6 
6 
2 
3 
6 
4 
29 
21 

100 


5 
11 

2 
36 
22 
24 


7,493 


1,623 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


41,443 
9,503 


9 
10 

729 
17 

858 

115 


51 


9 
42 
13 

4,623 


503 

281 

864 

1,304 

204 

75 

451 

96 

62 

102 

220 

461 

454 


32 

36 

8 

18 

30 

24 

198 

108 

678 


27 

76 

17 

252 

121 

185 


37 
56 

3,936 
110 

5,364 

757 


410 


37 

265 

45 

24,232 


2,355 

1,447 

5,279 

6,196 

1,064 

515 

2,371 

504 

331 

522 

1,120 

2,436 

2,801 


207 
253 
45 
113 
152 
191 
1,106 
735 

4,150 


121 

540 

65 

1,589 
627 

1,206 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


- 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MZMBKBB. 

PLACES  OF  VORSHIP. 

• 

OONrEBSNCE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organixations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

• 

Number 

ofoivani- 

zations 

reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

1,553 

1,541 

32,838 

1,488 

11,228 

20,332 

1,130 

239 

1,140 

1,124 

262,266 

18 
17 
66 
20 
24 

104 
65 
50 
45 
57 

23 
16 
47 
22 
22 

25 
66 
14 
25 
97 

19 

71 

102 

50 

32 

77 
36 
26 

14 
52 
40 
52 

27 
39 
41 
52 

18 
17 
66 
20 
24 

104 
65 
50 
45 
57 

23 
16 
47 
22 
22 

25 
65 
14 
25 
97 

19 

70 

100 

50 

32 
74 
36 
25 

14 
51 
40 
52 

27 
39 
41 
49 

287 
405 
2,006 
433 
366 

2,097 
1,877 
1,175 
999 
1,060 

347 
1S2 
1,082 
343 
418 

485 

1,203 

190 

534 

1,942 

322 
1,224 
2,137 

975 

581 

1,847 

524 

454 

524 
1,511 

783 
1,129 

1,086 
615 
735 
960 

17 
15 
64 
19 
23 

96 
63 
49 
45 
56 

22 
16 
46 
22 
22 

25 
55 
14 
25 
94 

19 
70 
96 
49 

32 
69 
35 
25 

14 
50 
38 
52 

27 
35 
41 
48 

122 
131 
716 
147 
126 

683 
592 
381 
344 
379 

130 
66 
357 
126 
169 

176 
393 
79 
158 
705 

108 
420 
668 
345 

228 
566 
157 
176 

181 
504 
257 
404 

439 
211 
275 
309 

159 
257 
1,261 
261 
220 

1,168 

1,245 

771 

655 

660 

202 
116 
660 
217 
249 

309 
647 
111 
376 
1,205 

214 

804 

1,395 

582 

353 

1,140 

222 

278 

343 
957 
446 
725 

647 
376 
460 
641 

8 
10 
58 
10 
11 

84 
63 
46 
40 
29 

16 
15 
40 
13 
14 

17 
39 
7 
22 
79 

13 
55 
80 
16 

23 
54 
15 

12 

11 
45 
26 
49 

23 
32 

18 
37 

1 

3 
2 

4 

I 

11 
1 
2 
4 

17 

2 

6' 

6 
6 

7 
18 

2 

12 

4 

10 

7 

15 

3 

14 
12 

8 

3 

4 
7 
1 

4 

6 

17 

8 

8 
10 
58 

Jl 
11 

84 
63 
47 
40 
29 

16 
16 
41 
13 
14 

18 
30 
7 
22 
79 

13 
55 
81 
16 

23 
54 
15 
12 

12 
46 
26 
49 

23 
34 
18 
37 

8 
10 
56 
10 
11 

84 
63 
46 
40 
29 

16 
15 
40 
13 
13 

17 
39 
7 
22 
79 

13 
55 
80 
15 

23 
54 
15 
12 

11 
45 
24 
49 

23 
32 
18 
37 

2,250 

California 

2,025 

rMitrffcl  TlUpoif. 

14,885 

Cokirado 

1,730 

Columbia  Riv«r 

2,181 

East  Mkdilgan 

18,785 

<3enesee.  .T. 

13,547 

TlHnftta 

10,250 

Iowa 

9,750 

Kan  WW 

6,392 

K"entiicky  and  Tennesww. 

4,526 

lik^higAii 

4,400 
10,635 

MlnnrKfota  and  Northern  Iowa                    

2,810 

MiJKWtrl 

3,675 

Kebraslca 

2,800 

New  York 

8,200 

North  Dakota 

1,165 

North  Indiana     «  . 

5,805 

North  Michigan . . . 

16,326 

Nnrth  VlnryMMt^ 

2,450 

Ohio 

Oil  City 

14,160 
18,435 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pittsborg 

3,026 

5,346 
15,870 

Platte  River 

South  Dakota 

2,550 
2,286 

Southern  Callfomia 

2,116 

An^uehanna.                  

9,870 

7,100 

W^il>Wlh. 

13,056 

Wiuihlngftnr) 

5,100 

7,480 

Wfst  Kansas.                        

3,910 

Wisconsin 

7,380 

x 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONFERENqE. 


Total  for  denomination. 


Arkansas  and  Southern  Missouri . 

California 

Central  Illinois 

Colorado 

Columbia  River 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


1,553 


East  Michigan. 

Genesee 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky  and  Tennessee 

Louisiuia 

Ml(^gan 

Minnesota  and  Northern  Iowa. 
Missouri 


Nebraska 

New  York 

North  Dakota. . 
North  Indiana. . 
North  Michigan , 


North  Minnesota. 

Ohio 

OUCity 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pittsburg 

Platte  River. . 
South  Dakota. 


Southern  CaUfomia. 

Susquehanna 

Texas 

Wabash 


Washington., 
West  Iowa. . . 
West  Kansas. 
Wisconsin 


18 
17 
66 
20 
24 

104 
65 
60 
45 
57 

23 
16 
47 
22 
22 

25 
66 
14 
25 
97 

19 

71 

102 

50 

32 

77 
36 
26 

14 
52 
40 
52 

27 
39 
41 
52 


VALUE  or  CHX7BCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


Number 

ofoi^ni- 

zations 

reporting. 


1,145 


8 
10 
58 
11 
11 

84 
62 
46 
43 
29 

16 
15 
40 
13 
14 

17 
42 
7 
22 
80 

13 
55 
80 
18 

23 
55 
16 
12 

11 
46 
27 
49 

24 
32 

18 
38 


Value 
reported. 


11,688,745 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

112 

181,124 

5,450 
18,700 
65,500 
15,625 
12,700 

92,300 

132,400 

121,500 

48,700 

29,180 

9,100 

6,300 

52,050 

18.050 

15,000 

18,000 

102,480 

7,950 

31,550 

68,750 

9.500 

67,500 

131,750 

18,200 

23,100 

121,860 

14,950 

17,100 

41,700 
97,000 
33,000 
59,000 

69,600 
37,200  ' 
20,600  ' 
55,400 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

7 
3 
1 
1 
3 


4 

1 
1 

1 
12 


8 
7 


4 

8 
1 

4 

18 

1 

2 

2 
1 
3 


2 
4 


18 

164 

1,654 

1,150 

785 

3,410 

3,300 

1,300 

380 

146 

248 


1,750 
296 
500 

75 
11,975 


PARflONAOES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
rq)orting. 


598 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


1612,050 


SUNDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


I 

Number  1  Number    Number  .  >ij„™*ww. 

oforgani-  of  Sunday  of  officers   ^"™D«r 

zations   I  schools        and     !  »ainLni^ 

reporting,  reported,  teachers. .  '>»^*'»~*- 


1,066 


3,063 
1,820 


870 

6,160 

45 

805 

16,185 

325 

205 

350 
450 
505 


1,300 
1,030 


860 


2 

8 

21 

11 

10 

43 
40 
28 
23 
29 


1 
18 

9 
10 

12 

9 

6 

10 

43 

8 
20 
32 
15 

11 
17 
11 
11 

7 
29 
13 
21 

17 
20 
18 
15 


1,124 


7,493 


41,443 


700 

10 

8,250 

12 

16.300 

52 

6,150 

11 

6,800 

15 

30,200 

75 

55,350 

50 

45,650 

41 

19,200 

31 

17,850 

43 

13 
9 

400 

18,750 

26 

9,225 

10 

4,850 

9 

* 

7,750 

19 

11,450 

33 

5,250 

10 

9,000 

24 

27,625 

71 

4,950 

11 

19,350 

60 

38,300 

•74 

8,300 

26 

8,200 

19 

31,800 ; 

67 

7,800  , 

16 

12,500 

17 

W,-iOO, 

11 

50,200 

40 

28,550  ! 

21 

21,450 

45 

16,300 

22 

15,900 

27 

14,100 

22 

14,300 

34 

11 

14 
53 
11 
18 

81 
52 
42 
32 
44 

13 
9 

26 

10 

9 

22 
33 
10 
24 
80 

11 
62 
76 
29 

20 
58 
16 
20 

12 
42 
21 
46 

25 
33 
25 
35 


65 
94 

385 
76 

HI 

597 
430 
280 
231 
294 

73 
48 
210 
64 
48 

119 
221 
62 
167 
497 

50 
421 
461 
196 

110 
436 
101 
102 

106 
279 
106 
317 

179 
172 
167 
204 


371 
478 
2,361 
540 
511 

2.966 
2.295 
1.890 
1,312 
1,471 

400 
264 
1,073 
363 
374 

611 

1,391 

331 

758 

2,130 

415 
1,904 
2,667 
1,106 

502 

2,796 

509 

522 

795 
1,450 

735 
1,792 

1,234 
796 
965 

1.064 


REFORMED  METHODIST  UNION  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  (COLORED). 


HISTORY. 

In  1884  a  number  of  ministers  and  members  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  withdrew  from 
that  body  on  account  of  differences  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  ministerial  delegates  to  the  general  con- 
ference. In  January,  1885,  a  convention  of  delegates 
representing  churches  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
was  -held,  and  the  Independent  Methodist  Church 
was  organized.  The  Rev.  William  E.  Johnston, 
was  elected  president,  emphasizing  thus  the  non- 
episcopal  character  of  the  denomination.  Later,  how- 
ever, in  1896,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  change  in  this 
respect,  and  create  an  episcopacy,  on  the  ground  that 
the  body  would  thus  acquire  more  permanent  force 
and  recognition  among  Methodist  Episcopal  churches, 
and  the  name  *' Reformed  Methodist  Union  Episcopal 
Church  ^^  was  adopted. 

The  doctrines  of  the  church  are  those  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  In  its  polity  also  it  accords 
with  that  church  very  fully,  retaining  the  class  meet- 
ings, love  feasts,  and  the  different  conferences — 
quarterly,  district,  church,  annual,  and  general. 
There  are,  however,  no  presiding  elders,  each  pastor 


being  empowered  (within  his  own  charge)  with  the 
business  that  was  defined  as  belonging  to  the  distinc- 
tive office  of  presiding  elder. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  58  oi^anizations;  56  of 
these  are  in  South  Carolina  and  2  in  Georgia. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  4,397; 
of  these,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per  cent  fe- 
males. According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  59  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  18,735;  church  property  valued  at  $36,965, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $4,254; 
and  8  parsonages  valued  at  $2,275.  There  are  54  Sun- 
day schools  reported,  with  204  officers  and  teachers 
and  1,792  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  72. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MKMBEBS. 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

8TATB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

1 
Sex.                       ' 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

nails, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 

capacity 

reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

58 

57 

4,397  1             57  i        1,774 

2,623 

58 



so 

58 

18,735 

Sonth  Atlantic  divlffion 

58 

'            57 

4,397 

57 

I,n4 

2,023 

58 

50 

58 

18,735 

South  Carolina 

56 
2 

55 
2 

4.235 
162 

55 
2 

1,719 
55 

2,516 
107 

56 
2 

!              S7 

56 
2 

18,135 

Georgia 

— _ .    .    — 

2 

600 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination. 
Sooth  Atlantic  dlTision .'. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


58 


VALUE  OP  CHUECH 
PBOPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


58 


South  CaroUna. 
Georgia 


58  : 


58 


56 
2 


56 
2 


Value 
reported. 


$36,965 

36,965 

34,765   , 
2,200 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

27  1         K254 

27 

4,2M 

25  1 
2 


3,740 
514 


PABSONAOES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


8 

T 
8 


$2,275 


2,275 


SX7NDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OBQANISATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporttng. 


54 


Number 
of  Sunday- 
schools 
reported. 


54 


2,275 


54 


52 
2 


54 


52 
2 


Number 
of  officers 

ond 
teachers. 


204 


204 


196 

8 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


1,7»2 


1,792 


1,757 
35 


MORAVIAN  BODIES 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  body  included  in  the  report  for  1890  under  the 
head  of  Moravians  covered  the  churches  in  the  United 
States  connected  with  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  commonly 
known  as  the  ^'Moravian  Church/'  whose  headquarters 
are  at  Hermhut,  Saxony,  Germany.  In  recent  years 
a  few  churches  have  been  organized  by  members  of 
the  Evangelical  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren,  a  still  older  body,  some  of  the  members  of 
which  were  the  founders  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum. 
Although  not  connected  ecclesiastically,  in  view  of 
their  conmion  origin,  the  two  bodies  are,  in  this  report, 
presented  as  a  family.  The  principal  historical  facts 
common  to  both  are  given  in  the  statement  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  the  larger  and  more  widely  known 
denomination. 

The  Moravian  bodies  are  2  in  number,  as  follows: 

Moravian  Church  (Unitas  Fratrum). 

Evangelical  Union  of   Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren  in 
North  America. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Moravian  bodies,  taken  together,  have  132  church 
organizations.  The  total  number  of  communicants 
reported  is  17,926;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
of  119  organizations,  about  42  per  cent  are  males  and 
58  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  137 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  44,625;  church  property  valued  at  $936,650, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$31,635;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  11  organi- 
zations; and  79  parsonages  valued  at  $207,325.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  109  organizations, 
number  121,  with  1,419  officers  and  teachers  and 
12,998  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  2 
bodies  is  128. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBKB8. 

Total 
number 
of  minis- 
ters. 

PLACES  OP  WOB8HIP. 

DENOMINATION. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting—       ,  ^,      . 

'  Number 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifioet. 

Number 
reporting.              1 

Church 

edifices. 

1 
! 

UIVUUIUII 

i  edifices 
Halls,    repo«'t«*- 
etc. 

1 
1 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capadtT 
rcpoftea. 

Moravian  bodies 

132 

1 

132         17.926  1           119       6,532 

9.  ISO 

128 

1 

121 

11 

137                120 

44.G2S 

xo^          i#,w-w  ,             ii»          ,00^            1 

Moravian  Church  ( Unitas  Fratrum) 

117 

117 
15 

17,156 
771 

104 
15 

6,173 
359 

8,777 
412 

125 
3 

00      CO 

4 
7 

129 
8 

112 
8 

41,525 

Evangelical  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren  in  North  America 

15 

3.100 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


I  Number 
oforgani- 
I  sat  ions 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


Moravian  bodies 132 

Moravian  Church  (Unitas  Fratrum) 117 

Evangelical  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Brethren  in  North  America I  16 


123  I      1036,650  > 


j  Number 
oforgani- 
'  sations 
Ireporting. 


12 


Amount      ifHS^f     Value  of 
«f  A^ui-     '  01  organi-   ->-_«_„,„* 


^^^l^i     I  satfons 


$31,635 


79 


parsonages 
reported. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


1207,325 


113 
10 


922,900 
13,750 


12 


31,635 


77 


206,625 
700 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number    Number 
of  Sunday  ofofilcers 
schools  1     and 
reported. '  teachers. 

1 

109 

121 

1.419 

107 
2 

119 
2 

1,413 
6 

Number 

of 
schcdars. 


12,99ft 

12,901 

97 


MORAVIAN  CHURCH  (UNITAS  FRATRUM). 


HISTORY. 


From  the  time  of  the  first  propagation  of  the  gospel 
among  them  by  Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  Bohemians 
and  Moravians  have  stood  for  freedom  in  religious  as  in 
national  life,  and  under  the  leadership  of  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  they  offered  a  firm  resistance  to 
the  rule  of  both  the  Austrian  Empire  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  For  several  years  after  the  martyr- 
dom of  Huss  in  1415,  and  of  Jerome  in  1416,  their  fol- 
lowers had  no  special  organization,  but  in  1457,  near 
Kunwald,  in  Bohemia,  an  association  was  formed  to 
foster  pure  scriptural  teaching  and  apostolic  discipline. 

In  spite  of  continued  persecution  the  union  grew 
steadily,  so  that  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
before  the  German  and  Swiss  reformation,  it  had  about 
11,000  adult  male  members  in  Bohemia  and  100,000 
in  Moravia.  Most  cordial  relations  were  maintained 
with  Luther  and  Calvin,  though  no  formal  union  with 
the  German  and  Swiss  churches  was  ever  reached,  and 
the  Moravian  confession  of  faith,  published  in  1535, 
had  the  cordial  assent  of  Luther.  In  its  organization 
the  church  was  episcopal,  having  a  supreme  judge  to 
preside  in  the  assembly  and  a  synod  to  decide  matters 
of  faith  and  liscipline.  Priests,  living  at  first  in  celib- 
acy, were  ordained  after  the  apostolic  example,  and 
pursued  trades  for  their  support.  The  administration 
of  the  congregation  was  in  the  hands  of  elected  elders 
who  had  supervision  over  the  church  members,  the 
women  being  under  the  control  of  matrons. 


The  union  proved  to  be  strongest  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  literature.  In  nearly  every  large  town 
they  had  schools  and  a  printing  house.  Their  greatest 
achievement,  however,  was  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  both  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  languages 
(completed  in  1593),  which  w^ork  was  followed  by  that 
of  Calvin's  *' Institutes,"  and  the  preparation  of  a 
rhymed  version  of  the  Psalms  for  use  in  the  churches. 

Meanwhile,  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  increased,  and  the  Thirtv  Years'  war 
devastated  the  country.  At  its  close  in  1648  the 
evangelical  churches  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  had 
been  practically  destroyed.  Of  the  200,000  mem- 
bers in  those  countries,  large  numbers  had  been  put  to 
the  sword  and  others  had  fled  into  Hungary,  Saxony^ 
Holland,  and  Poland,  in  which  countries,  as  well  as  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  they  continued  in  scattered 
communities.  The  last  bishop  of  the  United  Churchy 
the  famous  John  Amos  Comenius,  died  at  Amsterdam 
in  1670. 

In  1722  a  small  company  from  Moravia,  followed 
later  by  others  who  cherished  the  traditions  of  their 
ancestral  church,  were  permitted  to  settle  on  an  estate 
ol  Nicholas  Louis,  Count  of  Zinzendorf,  in  Saxony^ 
where  the  village  of  Herrnhut  arose.  Colonists  came 
from  Germany  also,  and  an  association  was  formed  in 
which  the  religious  plans  of  Zinzendorf  and  those  of  the 
Moravians  were  combined.  The  Protestant  confes- 
sion of  the  realm  was  accepted,  and  a  distinct  order 
and  discipline,  perpetuating  elements  of  the  old  Mora* 
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vian  Church,  was  established  under  royal  concessions. 
In  1735  the  historic  Moravian  episcopate  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  association  by  two  surviving  bishops  of 
the  old  line  who  were  filling  state  church  positions, 
and  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
known  at  the  present  time  in  England  and  America  as 
the  Moravian  Church,  was  established. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  church  was  to  carry  on 
evangelistic  work  in  Christian  and  heathen  lands. 
In  accordance  with  this  purpose,  the  first  Moravian 
missionary  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1734,  and  in  the 
same  year  an  attempt  was  made  at  colonization  and 
missionary  work  in  Georgia.  David  Nitschmann,  the 
first  Moravian  bishop  in  America,  who  in  1732  had 
helped  to  found  the  first  Moravian  mission  among  the 
heathen  in  the  West  Indies,  came  to  Georgia  in  1736. 
Political  disturbances  ruined  the  work  in  Georgia,  and 
in  1740  the  colony  moved  to  Pennsylvania.  In  1741 
Bishop  Nitschmann  and  his  associates  founded  the 
town  of  Bethlehem,  and  a  little  later  the  neighboring 
domain  belonging  to  the  evangelist,  George  White- 
field,  which  he  had  named  Nazareth,  was  purchased. 
A  cooperative  union  to  develop  the  settlements  and 
support  missionary  work  was  formed  by  the  colonists, 
and  was  maintained  until  1762.  All  labored  for  a 
common  cause  and  received  sustenance  from  a  com- 
mon stock,  but  there  was  no  surrender  of  private 
property  or  of  personal  liberty,  nor  any  individual 
claim  on  the  common  estate.  Missionary  work  was 
begun  among  the  Indians  and  also  among  the  white 
settlers. 

In  1749  an  act  of  Parliament  recognized  the  Mora- 
vian Church  as  ''an  ancient  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. "  This  gave  it  standing  and  privileges  in  all 
British  dominions;  but  its  policy  of  doing  undenomi- 
national leavening  work,  with  the  hope  of  furthering 
evangelical  alliance,  caused  it  to  remain  a  compara- 
tively small  body.  In  subsequent  years  it  was  mainly 
active  in  cooperating  with  the  European  branches  ot 
the  church  in  the  conduct  of  missions  among  the 
heathen. 

Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Lititz,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  Salem  in  North  Carolina,  were  organized  in  colo- 
nial times  as  exclusive  Moravian  villages,  after  the 
model  of  the  Moravian  communities  in  Germany, 
England,  and  Holland.  During  the  years  between  1 844 
and  1856  this  exclusive  system  was  abolished,  and  the 
organization  of  the  church  was  remodeled  to  suit 
modern  conditions.  At  the  same  time  home  mission- 
ary work  was  revived,  and  since  then  the  membership 
of  the  church  in  the  United  States  has  been  quad- 
rupled. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Moravian  Church  has  no  doctrine  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  is  simply  and  broadly  evangelical,  in  har- 
mony with  Protestants  generally  on  the  essentials  of 


Christian  teaching,  and  is  bound  by  no  articles  on  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  historic  Protestant 
creeds.  The  Moravian  principle  is  *'in  essentials 
unity,  in  nonessentials  liberty,  in  all  things  charity. '' 
It  holds  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  giving  man  the  in- 
spired word  of  God,  make  sufficiently  clear  all  that  is 
essential  to  salvation,  and  are  an  adequate  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  It  accepts  the  Apostles*  Creed  as 
formulating  the  prime  articles  of  faith  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  emphasizes  the  personal  mediatorship 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  very  God  and  very  man,  in  His  life, 
sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection. 

The  service  for  Easter  morning  contains  a  compen- 
dious statement  of  the  doctrines  held  and  taught  in 
the  Moravian  Church,  and  official  doctrinal  statements 
are  also  contained  in  the  digest  of  the  general  synod 
and  in  the  Moravian  manual. 

Infant  baptism  is  practiced,  by  which  children  be- 
come incorporated  into  the  visible  church  and  are 
regarded  as  noncommunicant  members  until  confirma- 
tion, unless  by  misconduct  in  riper  years  they  forfeit 
these  privileges.  On  arriving  at  adult  age,  baptized 
members  are  confirmed  on  application  and  non- 
baptized  members  are  received  by  baptism,  the  usual 
method  being  by  sprinkling.  Admission  to  the  church 
is  by  vote  of  the  board  of  elders,  who  have  full  power 
to  grant  or  refuse  applications.  The  holy  conmnunion 
IS  open  to  communicant  members  of  other  churches, 
and  is  celebrated  at  least  six  times  in  every  year. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Moravian  Church  is  a  modified  epis- 
copacy. Every  congregation  has  a  council  composed 
of  communicant  members  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  21  years,  and  have  subscribed  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  congregation.  At  meetings  of  this  coun- 
cil the  pastor  presides.  Each  congregation  has  also 
a  board  of  elders,  composed  of  the  pastor  and  of  elected 
communicant  brethren.  This  board  has  full  power  to 
grant  or  refuse  applications  for  admission  to  the  church, 
and  its  particular  province  is  the  spiritual  and  moral 
well-being  of  the  congregation.  The  financial  and 
other  secular  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
trustees  composed  of  elected  communicant  members. 
These  two  boards  are  sometimes  combined,  since  large 
liberty  in  details  of  organization  is  left  to  the  congre- 
gations. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  congregation  rests 
with  the  general  and  provincial  synods.  The  American 
branch  of  the  church,  composed  of  a  northern  and  a 
southern  province,  and  the  European  branches  are 
federated  in  a  ''Unity,"  with  a  general  synod,  which 
is  an  international  representative  body,  meeting  once  in 
a  decade.  There  is  a  general  constitution  of  the  Unity 
and  a  separate  constitution  for  each  province.  The 
general  synod  deals  with  the  common  concerns  of  the 
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Unity  and  controls  various  joint  enterprises  of  all  the 
provinces,  particulariy  the  foreign  missions.  It  elects 
a  mission  board  in  which  each  province  is  represented. 
This  mission  board  and  the  executive  boards  of  the 
several  provinces  together  constitute '  the  Directing 
Board  of  the  Unity. 

The  highest  authority  in  each  province  is  the  provin- 
cial synod,  in  which  clergy  and  laity  are  about  equally 
represented.  The  meetings  of  the  synod  in  the  north- 
em  province  of  America  usually  take  place  twice  in  a 
decade,  and  more  frequently  in  the  southern  province. 
The  synod  directs  the  missions,  educational  work,  and 
publications  in  the  province;  and  elects  an  executive 
board,  called  in  the  American  provinces,  the  Provincial 
Elders'  Conference,  to  administer  the  government  of 
the  province  between  the  meetings  of  the  synod. 

There  are  three  orders  of  the  ministry — bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons.  Deacons  are  authorized  to 
preach  and  administer  the  sacraments.  They  are  or- 
dained to  the  second  order  of  presbyters  after  they 
have  served  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  have  been  in- 
trusted either  with  the  care  of  a  congregation  or  with 
the  direction  of  some  branch  of  church  work.  The 
bishops  are  elected  by  the  general  and  provincial  synods 
and  have  the  exclusive  right  to  ordain  the  ministers 
of  the  church.  They  are  entitled,  as  voting  members, 
to  attend  the  General  Synods  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum 
(Brethren's  Unity),  and  the  provincial  synods  of  the 
province  in  which  they. reside,  but  do  not  exercise 
personal  superintendence  of  the  work  of  the  church, 
either  general  or  diocesan,  and  always  have  boards  of 
conferences  associated  with  them.  In  such  boards 
they  officiate,  not  by  episcopal  right  but  by  synodical 
election,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  bishops  when 
not  occupying  executive  positions,  to  serve  in  pas- 
torates like  the  presbyters. 

The  church  has  an  established  liturgy,  with  a  litany 
for  Sunday  morning  and  a  variety  of  services  for  dif- 
ferent church  seasons,  the  general  order  of  the  ancient 
church  year  being  observed. 

WORK. 

Home  missionary  work  in  English,  German,  and 
the  Scandinavian  languages  is  conducted  in  12  states 
of  the  Union  and  in  western  Canada.  A  Provincial 
Board  of  Church  Extension  carries  on  the  work  in 
conjunction  with  5  district  boards  and  with  the  aid 
of  sundry  home  missionary  societies.  In  1906  about 
$7,560,  of  which  about  $5,760  was  collected  in  the 
congregations  of  the  province,  was  expended  by  the 
northern  province  in  this  branch  of  missions,  and  54 
agents  were  employed,  who  cared  for  73  churches. 
The  average  annual  expenditure  for  ten  years,  with 
but  slight  fluctuation,  has  been  about  $7,485.  Mora- 
vian home  missions  during  the  past  sixty  years  have 
been  most  successful  among  German  settlers  in  Wis- 
consin and  westward. 


Though  classed  by  the  church  with  foreign  missions, 
the  work  carried  on  among  the  Indians  of  California 
and  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska  is  in  close  connection  with 
the  home  mission  work  and  is  so  included  in  this 
statement.  For  the  Indian  work,  $2,127  was  con- 
tributed during  1906,  and  for  work  among  the  Eskimos, 
$14,630.  To  the  latter  sum  may  be  added  $8,086 
derived  from  various  industries  carried  on  by  the 
Eskimos  under  the  general  direction  of  the  church,  so 
that  $22,716  was  available  for  that  work.  Thus  the 
sum  total  contributed  by  the  Moravians  of  the  United 
States  for  home  mission  work  was  $22,517,  although 
the  total  sum  available  was  $32,403. 

The  foreign  missions  of  the  Moravian  Church,  which 
have  been  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  its 
largest  and  best  known  enterprise,  are  maintained  by 
all  of  its  provinces  jointly,  and  are  directed  by  a  cen- 
tral international  mission  board.  These  missions, 
divided  into  15  mission  provinces,  are  maintained  in 
North,  Central,  and  South  America,  9  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  South  Africa,  Central  East  Africa,  the  West 
Himalayas,  and  Australia,  and  among  the  lepers  in 
Jerusalem.  In  1906  they  included  141  central  sta- 
tions, 131  outstations,  and  662  preaching  places,  with 
94,402  regular  members,  and  a  total  of  101,216  ad- 
herents. These  were  under  the  care  of  402  Euro{>ean 
and  American  missionaries,  of  whom  196  were  women. 
The  European  and  American  missionaries  were  as- 
sisted by  93  native  missionaries,  309  native  evangel- 
ists, and  1,441  male  and  female  native  helpers.  There 
were  263  day  schools,  with  29,562  pupils,  in  charge  of 
810  teachers;  148  Sunday  schools,  with  1,243  teachers 
and  21,003  pupils;  and  6  training  schools  for  native 
missionaries,  with  82  students,  in  charge  of  17  teachers. 
The  total  cost  of  the  foreign  mission  work  was  over 
$488,000,  of  which  not  quite  5.5  per  cent  was  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  literature.  In  1906  the 
American  branch  of  the  church  had  40  representatives 
in  the  missionary  force,  and  contributed  $16,074  for 
the  general  work  in  addition  to  over  $8,400  contrib- 
uted for  special  purposes,  including  evangelization  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  ancient  home  lands  of  the 
church,  and  the  leper  homes  in  Jerusalem,  and  in 
Surinam,  South  America.  Thus  the  total  contributed 
in  America  for  the  specific  work  of  foreign  missions 
was  $24,474.  The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
supplied  a  considerable  part  of  this  amount  from  the 
income  of  invested  funds,  and  41  lesser  missionary 
societies  and  the  missionary  departments  of  63  Senior 
and  32  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  societies  also  con- 
tributed. 

The  Moravian  Church  has  given  special  attention 
to  educational  institutions.  In  the  United  Stat^ 
there  are  6  schools  for  higher  education,  the  oldest 
of  which,  the  Moravian  Seminary  for  Girls,  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  was  founded  in  1749.  Others  are  at 
Nazareth,  Pa.,  founded  in  1755;  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  in  1794; 
at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  in  1802;  and  the  Moravian 
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College  and  Theological  Seminary,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
in  1807.  For  the  year  1906  they  report  a  total  of  1 ,059 
students,  $3,378  received  in  contributions,  property 
valued  at  $667,000,  and  an  endowment  of  $155,000. 
Each  of  these  schools  is  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  trustees  elected  by  the  provincial  sjniod,  and  ac- 
countable to  it.  Other  schools,  imder  the  control  of 
the  local  churches,  are  a  boarding  school  for  boys  and 
girls  at  Clenunons,  N.  C,  and  two  parochial  schools, 
one  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  with  252  pupils,  and  one  at 
Salem,  N.  C. 

In  the  American  provinces  there  are  a  nmnber  of 
philanthropic  institutions  imder  Moravian  auspices. 
In  the  northern  province  they  have  a  home  at  Beth- 
lehem for  the  widows  of  Moravian  ministers,  and  the 
Ephrata  Missionary  Home  at  Nazareth  for  retired  and 
furloughed  ministers  and  missionaries.  The  property 
value  of  the  two,  in  1906,  was  $70,000,  and  their  en- 
dowment $15,000.  For  their  support  $600  was  con- 
tributed, besides  $6,000  for  improvements  in  the  one 
at  Nazareth.  In  the  southern  province  there  are  4 
benevolent  institutions. 

Various  minor  charities  are  conducted  by  several 
organizations,  such  as  the  Moravian  Union  of  the 
King*s  Daughters,  the  Widows'  Society  of  Bethlehem, 
and  the  Moravian  Aid  Society.  In  the  northern 
province  there  is  a  pension  system  for  retired  min- 
isters and  widows  of  ministers,  with  a  fimd  amounting 
to  $166,405  at  the  end  of  1906,  and  supplemented  by 
collections,  which  in  1906  amounted  to  $1,980. 

Organizations  in  the  congregations  reported  at  the 
end  of  1906  were:  49  foreign  missionary  societies  with 
3,575  members;  13  home  missionary  societies  with 
1,159  members;  67  Christian  Endeavor  societies  with 
1,740  members;  34  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  soci- 
eties with  769  members;  45  Kling's  Daughters  circles 
with  763  members;  68  Aid  and  Mite  societies  with 
1,777  members;  and  41  other  societies  with  1,214 
members. 

The  official  publications  of  the  Moravian  Church  in 
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America,  besides  hymnals,  catechisms,  etc.,  include  2 
weekly  and  3  monthly  journals.  A  bookstore  at 
Bethlehem  is  imder  the  care  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  northern  province. 

The  archives  of  the  Moravian  Church,  including 
manuscript  and  printed  acciunulations  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  are  combined  with  the 
Malin  Library  of  Moravian  Literature,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  church  in  1882,  and  contains  1,356  vol- 
umes, mostly  very  rare.  The  Moravian  Historical 
Society,  organized  in  1857,  has  its  library  and  museum 
in  the  historic  Whitefield  house  at  Nazareth. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  117 
organizations  in  2  provinces,  located  in  16  states. 
Of  these  organizations,  56  are  in  the  North  Central 
division;  the  state  having  the  greatest  number  is  North 
Carolina  with  22. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
17,155;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  104 
organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  129  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  41,525,  as  reported  by  112  organiza- 
tions; church  property  valued  at  $922,900,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $31,635;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  4  organizations;  and  77  par- 
sonages valued  at  $206,625.  The  Sunday  schools,  as 
reported  by  107  organizations,  number  119,  with  1,413 
officers  and  teachers  and  12,901  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  125. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  25  organizations,  5,410  communi- 
cants, and  $246,650  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


ft 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

1 

STATE. 

Number 

oforganl- 

zat  ons 

reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

• 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 

oforgani- 

zalions 

reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
pApacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

117 

117 

17,155 

104 

6,173 

8,777 

113 

4 

129 

112          41,525 

North  Atlantic  division 

32 

32 

7,124 

32 

2,726 

4,398  1 

30 

2 

34 

30 

17,133 

New  York 

9 

4 
19 

26 

1 

1              9 

4 

19 

26 

1,427 

375 

5,322 

3,784 

9 
4 

19 

13 

510 

151 

2,065 

620 

917 

224 

3,257 

959 

8 

4 

1 

9 

4 
21 

38 

8 

4 
18 

25 

3.630 

New  Jeisey 

1,150 

Pennsylvania 

18              1 
26   

12,353 
10,250 

fihMith  Atlantic  division. 

Maryland 

2 

2 

22 

66 

2 

2 

22 

■    56 

122 

184 

3,478 

6,146 

2 

47 

75  1 

1 

2   

2   

22  1 

54             2 

2 
54 

2 

2 

21 

54 

500 

Virginia 

600 

North  Carolina 

11 
56 

573 
2,776 

884 
3,370 

9,150 
13,79S 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

6 
3 
2 
1 
20 
11 
2 
5 
6 

3 

6 
3 
2 
1 
20 
11 
2 
5 
6 

3 

1,154 

368 

266 

197 

2,713 

830 

59 

78 

481 

101 

6 
3 
2 
I 
20 
11 
2 
5 
6 

3 

454 

130 

108 

100 

1,275 

404 

23 

34 

248 

51 

700 

238 

158 

97 

1,438 

426 

36 

44 

233 

50 

1  ::;::::;: 

2    

1    

20    

11    

2   

5    

4             2 

3    

1 

6 
3 
2 
1 
20 
11 
2 
5 
4 

3 

6 
3 
2 

I 
20 
11 
2 
5 
4 

3 

2,870 
1,435 

Indiana 

Illinois 

850 

Michigvi                                               

325 

Wisconsin 

4,855 

Minnesota 

1,715 

Iowa 

292 

Mtewnri 

675 

North  Dakota 

775 

Westem  division 

350 

Oalifomia .      ... 

3 

3 

101 

3 

51 

50 

3 

3 

3  1           asn 

1 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination. 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division » 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Western  division 

California '... 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


32 


9 

4 

19 

26 


2 

2 

22 

56 


6 
3 
2 
1 
20 
11 
2 
5 
6 


VALUE  OP  CHX7BCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


Number 
,0  organi- 
I   zations 
reporting. 


117 


113 


30 


8 

4 

18 

26 


Value 
reported. 


2 

2 

22 

54 


$922,900 


593,500 


227,000 

27,500 

339,000 

130,200 


2,500 

1,000 

126,700 

108,000 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

ofoigani- 

zations 

reporting. 


6 

39,500 

3 

18,100 

2 

9,500 

1 

3,000 

20 

82,300 

11 

26,850 

2 

2,300 

5 

5,350 

4 

11,100 

3 

1,200 

3 

1,200 

12 


8 


2 
1 
5 


Amount 

of debt 

reported. 


1 
■3' 


$31,635 


27,930 


9,900 

850 

17,180 


3,705 


1,280  ; 
'2,425 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


77 


5 

4 

14 

11 


1 
10 

40 


6 
1 
2 
1 

14 
9 
2 
1 
4 


$206,625 


49,000 

7,300 

60,500 

23,750 


1,500 
22,250 

64,675 


10,300 
2,000 
3,200 
3,000 
24,625 
12,550 
1,400 
1,800 
5,800 

1,400 


SXmDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


23  116,800  , 


1,400  I 


107 


31 


9 
4 

18 

23 


2 
2 

19 

50 


6 
2 
2 
1 

18 

11 

2 

3 

5 

3 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


119 


34 


10 

4 

20 

32 


2 

2 

28 

50 


6 
2 
2 
1 

18 

11 

2 

3 

5 

8 


3 


Number 
of officers 

and 
teachers. 


1,413 


653 


128 

55 

470 

298 


19 

12 

267 

456 


86 
40 
26 

8 

159 

70 

9 
12 
46 

6 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


12,901 


5,367 


956 

421 

3,990 

3,460 


77 

153 

3,239 

3,S56 


900 

344 

251 
108 
1,2^ 
481 
59 
112 
315 

209 


209 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  PROVINCES:  1906. 


PBOVINCB. 


Total  for  denomination 

Northern 

Southern 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number     _      . 
oforgani-I  Number 
rations,  h  of  organl- 
ij  zations 
reporting. 


117 


117 


93 
24 


93 
24 


Total 
number 
reported. 


Sex. 


17, 155 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

104 

6,173 

8,777 

13,493 
3,602 


93 
11 


5,000 
573 


7,893 
8S4 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Church 
edifices. 


113 


89 
24 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 
ofchinxh 


,!5ii^^    Number 


reported. 


129 


re'^i?ing.  ''^'^^' 


112  I        41,525 


93 
36 


89 
23 


31,775 
9,750 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  PROVINCES:  1906. 


• 

1 

i 

Total 

number 

oforgani-i 

zations. 

VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of   , 
parsonages 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

107 

Number    Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools        and 
reported,   teachers. 

I 

PROYIlfCB. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

117  1]          113 

S922,900 

12 

$31,635 

77 

$206,625 

119 

1,413 

12,901 

Northern 

93  1              89 
24                 24 

795,200 
127,700 

12 

31,635  1 

66 
11 

182,875 
23,750 

86 
21 

89 
30 

1,134 
279 

9,509 

Southern 

3,392 

t 

EVANGELICAL  UNION  OF  BOHEMIAN  AND  MORAVIAN  BRETHREN  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

The .  scattered  bands  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
CJhristians,  after  the  general  dispersion  consequent 
upon  the  Thirty  Years'  war,'  retained  their  religious 
life  through  the  persecutions  which  broke  out  from 
time  to  time.  Some  relief  came  with  the  publication 
by  Joseph  II  of  Austria,  of  the  Toleration  Patent, 
October  13,  1781.  Though  this  did  not  grant  equal 
rights,  it  stopped  persecution  and  torture  and  gave 
an  opportunity  to  all  citizens  to  register  themselves. 
Many  wavered,  distrusting  the  government,  from 
which  until  now  they  had  experienced  only  deception 
and  oppression,  but  at  the  close  of  the  time  limit, 
January  1,  1783,  a  large  number,  variously  estimated 
at  from  90,000  to  150,000,  had  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren. 
This  was  a  surprise  to  all,  and  especially  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  proclaimed  that  the  patent  had  no  ref- 
erence to  that  union,  but  only  to  those  who  accepted 
the  Augsburg  or  the  Helvetic  confessions.  Further- 
more, congregations  could  be  organized  only  where 
over  100  families,  or  at  least  500  souls,  were  reported. 
Many  small  communities  consequently  dropped  out 
entirely,  and  those  that  organized  were  forbidden  to 
build  churches,  and  were  allowed  prayer  houses  only, 
without  steeples,  bells,  organs,  round  windows,  or  any 
entrance  from  the  road.  Sometimes  Lutheran  and 
sometimes  Reformed  (Hungarian)  pastors  were  called. 


'  See  Moravian  Church,  page  494. 


but  the  general  connection  with  the  Union  of  Bohe- 
mian and  Moravian  Brethren  was  maintained. 

The  first  considerable  immigration  to  America  of 
adherents  of  this  Union  came  after  the  revolutionary 
period  of  1848.  Those  from  Bohemia  and  western 
Moravia  settled  chiefly  in  the  Northern  states;  while 
those  from  eastern  Moravia  almost  without  exception 
turned  to  Texas.  The  first  Bohemian  evangelical 
sermon  in  that  state  was  preached  at  Fayetteville  in 
1855  by  pastor  John  Fvolanek,  but  the  first  congrega- 
tion was  organized  in  1864  at  Wesley  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Opocensky.  Other  congregations  were  formed 
and  a  number  of  ministers  served  for  varying  terms. 
In  1889  the  Rev.  Adolph  Chlumsky  became  pastor  at 
Brenham  and  endeavored  to  bring  the  scattered  con- 
gregations together.  To  assist  in  this  respect  a 
monthly  periodical  was  started  in  1902. 

The  next  step  was  the  calling  of  an  assembly  of 
delegates  of  all  the  congregations  to  meet  at  Granger, 
Tex.,  in  1903,  and  22  representatives  of  9  congrega- 
tions and  2  preaching  stations  responded.  Among 
the  guests  was  a  representative  of  the  Texas  District  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America. 

Their  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish languages,  and  also  with  the  general  organization 
and  character  of  the  existing  denominations,  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  join  any.  Equally  unwilling 
were  they  to  organize  a  new  church,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  adopt  the  old  name.  '*  Union  of  Bohemian 
and   Moravian  Brethren."     At   the   second  synodal 
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assembly  in  Taylor,  Tex.,  in  1904,  a  general  constitu- 
tion was  prepared  and  accepted  and  a  state  charter 
was  then  secured. 

DOCTRINE    AND    POLITY. 

The  basis  of  doctrine  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren  of  North  America  is  the  "Confessio  Fratrum 
Bohemorum/'  or  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Union 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  presented  to  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I  of  Austria,  by  the  Lords  and  Knights  of 
the  Union  in  1608.  Other  doctrinal  symbols,  as  the 
Helvetic,  or  Reformed,  and  the  Augsburg,  or  Lutheran 
confessions,  are  accepted  in  so  far  as  they  agree  with 
the  Bible,  which  is  with  the  brethren  the  only  rule 
of  faith,  intercourse,  and  life. 

The  legislative  and  executive  authority  is  intrusted 
to  a  synod,  which  meets  annually  on  the  6th  of  July  in 
commemoration  of  the  burning  at  the  stake  of  John 
Huss.  The  synod  consists  of  the  ministers  of  the  Union 
and  of  lay  delegates  elected  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  every 
50  members  of  a  congregation.  Between  the  sessions 
of  the  synod  the  management  of  the  Union  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee,  including  the  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  elected  for  one 
year.  The  affairs  of  the  local  congregations  are  in  the 
care  of  elders,  elected  annually.  The  board  of  elders, 
also  known  as  trustees,  consists  of  at  least  4  members, 
the  minister  as  president.  In  the  larger  congregations 
1  elder  is  elected  for  every  10  members. 

In  case  of  the  disintegration  of  a  congregation  its 
property  reverts  to  the  Union  as  administrator.  If 
during  a  period  of  fifteen  years  no  new  congregation  is 
estabUshed,  the  property  reverts  to  the  treasury  of 
the  Union. 

WORK. 

In  1905  missionary  collections  were  begun,  with  the 
understanding  that  one-half  should  be  appropriated  to 
home  missionary  work  and  one-half  to  work  among  the 
heathen.     In  the  first  year  $19  was  set  aside  for  this 


home  mission  work,  and  used  for  traveling  expenses 
in  organizing  scattered  members  of  the  church.  In 
1906  the  sum  of  $33  was  thus  collected  for  home 
missions,  3  workers  were  employed,  and  2  congrega- 
tions and  1  Sunday  school  organized.  The  same 
amount  was  contributed  to  the  Grerman  Evangelical 
Synod  for  its  missions  in  India. 

For  purposes  of  education,  the  schools  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Sjoiod  of  North  America,  including  the 
theological  seminary  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  been 
cordially  opened  to  the  churches  of  the  Union.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  secure  a  fund  for  the  education 
of  teachers  for  Sunday  and  evening  schools,  and  $224 
has  been  raised  for  this  purpose.  A  fund  for  the 
support  of  students  has  also  been  estabUshed,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  1905-6,  had  an  income  of 
$122. 

There  is  a  Benevolent  Society  with  38  members, 
and  an  income  amounting  to  $235. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  15  organizations;  14 
being  in  Texas  and  1  in  Oklahoma. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  771; 
of  these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  8  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
3,100;  church  property  valued  at  $13,750,  against 
which  there  appears  no  indebtedness;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  7  organizations;  and  2  parsonages 
valued  at  $700.  There  are  2  Sunday  schools  reported, 
with  6  officers  and  teachers  and  97  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the 
denomination  is  3. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

Number 
oforgani- 

Eatlons 
reporting. 

1 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Church 
edifices. 

1 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 

capadtT 

reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

15 

15 

771 

15 

359 

412 

8 

7 

8                8 

3.100 

-,--- 

South  Central  division 

15 

15 

771 

15 

359 

412 

8 

7                 8 

8           3.100 

Oklahoma  ^ 

1 
14 

1 
14 

31 

740 

1 
14 

14 
345 

17 
395 

1 
6 

Texas 

8 

8 

8 

3,100 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


VALUE  OF  CHUECH 
PBOPERTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations, 
reporting. 


Total  for  denomination. 
South  Central  division 


15 


10 


Value 
reputed. 


113,750 


DEBT  ON  CHUECH 
PBOPERTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


PAS80NAOE8. 


Oklahoma!. 
Texas 


15  il 


10  ! 


13.750 


1 
14 


10 


13,750 


Number 
oforgani- 

zat  ons 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

2 

$700 

2 

700 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCn  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  !  Nimiber    Number 


of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


of  Sunday  of  officers 


schools 
reported. 


and 
teachers. 


6 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


m 


6 


97 


700 


6 


97 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

NONSECTARIAN  CHURCHES  OF  BIBLE  FAITH. 


mSTOBT. 

The  formation  of  the  denomination,  or  rather  the 
confederation  of  churches,  known  as  the  Nonsectarian 
Churches  of  Bible  Faith,  was  the  result  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Rev.  Lyman  H.  Johnson,  of  New  England 
ancestry,  a  graduate  of  Beloit  College,  Wis.,  and 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Johnson  had  been  impressed  from  childhood  by  the 
evils  resulting  from  sectarianism,  and  with  the  belief 
that  the  form  of  organization  of  the  diflFerent  denomina- 
tions was  calculated  rather  to  gain  temporal  and  earthly 
success  than  to  do  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  world. 
He  found  support  for  his  belief  in  the  history  of  a 
number  of  communities,  as  the  Albigenses,  Lollards, 
Quakers,  and  others,  who  had  protested  against 
rigidity  in  church  organization.  As  a  minister  in  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  he  preached 
strongly  against  the  evils  of  denominationaUsm,  and 
after  1865  his  denominational  relations  ceased  and  he 
preached  as  an  independent  evangelist.  In  1868,  at 
Beloit,  Wis.,  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Stimibling- 
stone,  a  monthly  paper  dedicated  to  the  establishing 
of  *'The  original  Church  of  Christ,  without  man's 
organization,  sects,  or  carnal  observances."  Grad- 
ually the  views  advocated  by  Mr.  Johnson  gained 
acceptance,  congregations  were  gathered,  and  at 
length  a  quasi  association  for  mutual  fellowship  was 
formed,  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  to  which  place 
the  pubUcation  of  the  paper  was  transferred. 

The  basis  of  this  association  lies  in  what  its  mem- 
bers consider  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  term 
''church."  *'This  word,"  they  say,  *'as  tradition- 
ized,  is  made  to  mean  a  society  organized  by  man 
like  secular  corporations,  except  for  religious  purposes; 
a  joint  interest  and  agreement  of  several  Christians 
imder  covenants  and  laws  they  have  adopted  is 
essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  'church,'  as 
generally  imderstood."  This  interpretation,  in  their 
view,  classes  ''with  infidels  and  the  irreligious"  those 
Christians  outside  of  church  organizations,  and  ''is  an 
injustice  to  such  Christians  and  contrary  to  the  Bible 


meaning  of  the  word."  The  truth,  as  they  recognize 
it,  is  that  churches  of  Christ  had  existed  outside  of  all 
sectarian  systems-  They  say  that  the  Greek  word 
"ecclesia,"  which  is  translated  "chiuxjh"  in  English, 
has  the  meaning  "called  out;"  that  is,  "converted 
out  of  the  world  by  a  change  of  heart  into  the  assembly 
of  Christians  on  earth; "  and  they  hold  that  the 
chiuxjh  exists  where  one  person  is  thus  called  out 
from  the  world.  The  idea  of  the  assembly  thus 
constituted  has  no  reference  to  locality  or  organization, 
and  the  chmx^h  is  the  "body  of  Christ"  including  "all 
who  are  in  Christ  regardless  of  locaUty."  They  find 
no  accoimt  in  the  Bible  of  any  Christian  joining  the 
church;  he  is  already  a  member  by  faith  in  Christ, 
and  every  description  of  the  church  in  any  city  or 
house  of  the  New  Testament  is  simply  of  one  or  more 
Christians  living  there. 

DOCTRINE   AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  churches  agree  substantially  with 
the  so-called  "orthodox  or  evangelical  churches." 
They  hold  the  Bible  to  be  the  divinely  inspired  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  and  reject  all  creeds  and  dis- 
ciplines not  contained  in  it.  They  believe  in  the 
Trinity,  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  antitype  of  water  baptism,  a 
final  judgment,  and  an  eternal  heaven  and  hell. 

There  is  no  general  ecclesiastical  organization.  No 
head  over  individual  members  is  recognized  but 
Christ,  and  though  there  are  elders  in  each  community 
or  church,  they  are  regarded  simply  as  teachers 
having  no  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  their  view 
the  only  authority  is  "the  authority  of  the  truth," 
which  is  the  authority  of  God  to  all  who  are  convinced 
of  the  truth.  The  ministers  receive  no  salary  and 
the  necessary  expenses  connected  with  the  services 
are  met  by  voluntary  contributions. 

WORK. 

Since  there  is  no  organization,  the  congregations 
and  individual  members  are  free  to  contribute  or  to 
labor  according  to  their  desire.     They  have  no  organ- 
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ized  missionary  work  and  no  schools  or  philanthropic 
institutions.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  re- 
gardless of  their  duties  to  their  fellow-men,  but  only 
that  they  are  free  from  all  other  constraint  than  *'pure 
virtue  or  holy  love  in  Christian  hearts." 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  204  organizjftions,  located 
in  28  states.  Of  these  organizations,  87  are  in  the 
South  Central  division,  Oklahoma  leading  with  28. 


The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  6,396;  of 
these,  about  53  per  cent  are  males  and  47  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  41  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  5,700,  as  reported  by  33  organizations; 
church  property  valued  at  $25,910,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $3,300;  and  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  156  organizations.  There 
are  33  Simday  schools  reported,  with  158  officers  and 
teachers  and  1,976  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  50. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomlnfttioii 

204 

203 

6,396 

203 

3,368 

3,028 

40 

156 

41 

33  ;         5,700 

North  Atlantic  division 

24 

24 

637 

24 

290 

247 

7 

14 

8 

6                950 

-"  1 

Massachusetts 

2 
1 
2 
2 
17 

33 

2 
1 
2 
2 
17 

33 

40 
25 
37 
16 
419 

2.289 

2 

1 

2 

2 

17 

33 

25 

15 

17 

8 

226 

1,201 

15  1 

10  ; 

20 

8 

194 

1,088 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
8 

24 

1 

1                100 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania r ,  r  -  ^ , - 

6* 

8 

7 
8 

5               850 

Routh  Atlantic  division . .  ,   . , - 

8  '          1  4m 

-, — 

Vlnrinla 

3 

23 
6 

1 

58 

3 

23 

6 

1 

58 

17 

1,316 

166 

800 

1,315 

3 
23 

I 

58 

8 

618 

75 

500 

669 

9 

698 

81 

300 

646  ' 

3 

15 

5 

1 

47 

West  VlTKinla 

8 

8 

8            1,400 

North  Carolina 

OeOTgla 

1 

North  Central  division 

11 

11 

7               l-SSA 

ssa 

Ohio 

10  , 

6 

6 

5 

3 

9 

1 

3 
15 

87 

10 
6 
6 
5 
3 
9 
1 
3 

15 

86 

284 

131 

52 

94 

76 

224 

2 

121 

331 

2,200 

10 
6 
6 
5 
3 
9 
1 
3 

15 

86 

158 
67 
26 
47 
49 

108 

2 

53 

159 

1,181 

126 
64 
26 
47 
27 

116 

2 

8 
4 

5 
5 
3 

4 

1 

2 

15 

60 

2 
2 

1 

2 

Tndlana                                        

2  1             300 

Illinois 

Michigan 

1 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

5 

5 

2 

400 

Nebraska 

68 
172 

1,019 

1 

1 

i  1             200 

South  Central  division 

14 

14 

12           2  inft 

^m 

Kentucky 

2 

6 

10 

4 

4 

1             21 

28 

12 

2 

2 

6 

10 

4 

4 

21 

27 

12 

2 

93 
206 
293 
130 

45 
640 
614 
179 

55 

2 

6 

10 

4 

4 

21 

27 

12 

2 

48 
111 
168 

82 

26 
335 
318 

93 

27 

45 

95 

'               125 

48 

19 

305 

296 

86 

28 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
3 

1 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  * 

4 
3 

I 

4 

1           2 

1          17 

27 

10 

2 

3  !             GOO 
3  <             550 

2 
4 

2 
4 

1               150 
4  1              flOO 

Texas 

"   '       t 

Western  division 

i 

Colorado 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

15 
40 

1 
1 

7 
20 

8 
20 

1 

1 
1 

Washington 

1 

1 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

1 

204 

VALUE  OP  CHVBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTT. 

Pim^nvAnKA             i          SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
"^           "*"                  (                   CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
oforeani- 

zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

i         1         1         1 

VoiiiA/if  Number  Number  Numl^er 
oareonaSes  oforeani-  of  Sunday  of  officers 
P^^i;   zatons  |  schools         and 

reponea.    [reporting,  reported,  teachers. 

1                 1 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination . 

33 

1 

125,910 

2  '         $3,300 

t  .  .  . 

1 
33               33              ir>8  1 

1,976 

North  Atlantic  division 

24 

0 

12,100  , 

1                .1-000 

1  .               1  ,               5 

30 

.1.000 

Massachusetts , . 

2 
1 
2 
2 
17 

33 

1 

6,000 

1 

. .__-_.!... .......                                         .            1                                    ._ 

r<>nn«ctirnt 

1                                                                

-- -- 

New  York 

1 1 

1 1 

1  j               1                 5 

30 

New  Jersey 



1 

Penasyl  vania 

8outh  Atlantic  division  . 

5 
8 

6,100 
3,400  i 

1 

.; ( 

1                  300 

i                  8  1                 8  ,               48 

753 

I 

Virginia 

3 

23 

6 

1 

58 

1 .J            ; 

West  Virginia 

8 

3,400 

1                  300 

' 1 : 

7 

7                23 

253 

North  Carolina 

i :::::::: :.:.:::: i 

Ge<H^ 

North  Central  division 

1 

, 

, 

1 
11 

1  ,             25 

11  !             67 

600 

7 

5,200 

671 

1 

Ohio 

10 
6 
G 

I 

3 
15 

87 

2 
2 

1,500 
1,000 

t 

Indiana 

1 

1 

1 

1  1               5 

1 

47 

UUnob 

1 

1 

If  iphlgjin  . . , 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

Iowa 

1 

1 

' 

ML<isouri . .     .  . , 

2 

1,500 

t 

4 

4  1             17 

1 

191 

North  Dakota 

! ' 

Nebraska 

1 

1,200 

'                                              1                         1 

1 
5 

12 

1                  8 
6               27 

12               47 

150 

Kansas 

::::::::::::::::::::::i::::::::::::::::::::::' 

283 

South  Central  division 

12 

6,210 

1 
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Kentucky 

2  1 

10 
4 

28 
12 

2 

1 
3 
3 

600 
1,170 
2,100 

1 : 1 t 

^ 
J 

Tennessee 

1 

1          i 

1 
1 

1 

1  '               1 

47 

Alabama  . . 

..........^............ 

1 
1 

6 
1 

100 

Miffsimippi . . 

";';';';*;*i         ;;;.;; 

35 

I/ouisiana 

2 
3 

440 
900 

1 

2 

2                   7 

85 

Oklahoma  > , 

I                                        1                     1 

7  j               7  !             32 

235 

Texas 

1 

'  *  '           1 

1 

Western  division 

..., 

1 
1  '                1                  1 

20 



Colorado 

1 

1    ; 

1 ! i 1 ' 

1                  1                  1 

20 

1 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

PENTECOSTAL  CHURCH  OF  THE  NAZARENE. 


HISTORY. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  move- 
ment developed  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
corresponding  somewhat  to  that  of  the  revival  period 
of  a  century  previous.  It  manifested  itself  differently, 
so  far  as  organization  was  concerned,  in  different  sec- 
tions. In  the  Southern  states  it  was  chiefly  an  inde- 
pendent movement,  and  each  congregation  held  itself 
apart  from  every  other.  In  the  West  and  in  the  East 
the  tendencies  were  toward  a  closer  affiliation,  result- 
ing in  organization. 

The  principle  at  the  basis  of  these  movements  has 
been  a  belief  in  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  to  make 
Christians  holy  in  this  present  hfe,  and  they  represent 
thus  a  renewed  emphasis  upon  the  doctrine  of  entire 
sanctification,  as  taught  by  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
Methodism.  The  immediate  occasion  was  the  feeUng 
that  full  Uberty  to  emphasize  this  doctrine,  which  came 
to  be  called  the  *'full  Gospel,"  was  not  allowed  even  in 
the  Methodist  churches. 

Three  movements,  one  in  New  England,  one  in  New 
York  city,  and  one  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  were  organized 


almost  simultaneously  to  carry  out  these  principles. 
William  Howard  Hoople,  a  business  man  in  New  York 
city,  founded  a  mission  in  Brooklyn,  in  January,  1894, 
which,  in  the  following  May,  was  organized  as  an 
independent  church,  with  a  membership  of  32,  and 
was  called  the'*Utica  Avenue  Pentecostal  Tabernacle." 
A  church  edifice  was  afterwards  erected,  and  Mr. 
Hoople  was  called  to  the  pastorate.  The  following 
February  the  Bedford  Avenue  Church  was  organized 
in  an  abandoned  church  building,  and  a  little  later, 
the  Emmanuel  Pentecostal  Tabernacle.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1 895,  delegates  from  these  three  churches  formed  the 
Association  of  Pentecostal  Churches  of  America,  adopt- 
ing a  constitution,  summary  of  doctrines,  and  by-laws. 
Meanwhile,  a  similar  movement  had  begun  in  New 
England;  several  independent  churches  had  been  or- 
ganized for  the  same  purpose,  and  had  united  in  an 
association  known  as  the  Central  EvangeUcal  Holiness 
Association.  In  November,  1896,  a  joint  committee 
of  the  two  associations  met  in  Brooklyn,  and  united 
imder  the  name  of  the  Association  of  Pentecostal 
Churches  of  America. 
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In  Los  Angeles  a  number  of  persons  united  in 
October,  1895,  and  formed  the  Chxu'ch  of  the  Nazarene. 
They  adopted  a  few  statements  of  belief,  and  agreed 
to  such  general  rules  as  seemed  proper  and  needful  for 
immediate  guidance  and  government,  leaving  to  future 
assemblies  the  making  of  such  provisions  as  the  work 
and  its  conditions  might  necessitate.  An  important 
feature  of  their  doctrine  was  their  conviction  that 
sanctification  especially  involved  following  Christ's 
example  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  They 
believed  that  elegance  and  adornment  of  houses  of 
worship  are  not  representative  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
but  rather  of  the  spirit  of  the  world ;  that  they  involve 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  that  should  be  given 
to  ChristUke  ministries  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and 
the  reUef  of  the  needy. 

As  the  two  bodies  came  to  know  more  of  each  other, 
it  was  felt  that  they  should  unite;  and  in  the  annual 
meeting  of  each  body  in  1906,  a  basis  of  union  was  pre- 
pared, and  delegates  were  authorized  to  call  the  first 
convention  of  the  Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Nazarene, 
the  name  proposed  for  the  new  denomination.  That 
convention  met  in  Chicago  in  1907,  in  its  first  general 
assembly. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  this  body  is  essentially  in  accord  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  accepts,  in  general, 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  gives  special  prominence  to 
the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification,  which  is  expressed 
as  follows: 

We  believe  that  entire  sanctification  is  that  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
whereby  the  regenerate  soul  is  cleansed  from  inbred  sin,  and  made 
pure  in  heart,  enabling  the  believer  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart, 
mind,  soul,  and  strength,  which  implies  that  no  wrong  temper, 
nothing  contrary  to  love,  remains  in  the  soul;  that  all  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  are  prompted  by  pure  love;  that  entire  sancti- 
fication does  not  exclude  ignorance  or  mistake,  nor  an  involuntary 
transgression  of  some  unknown  divine  precept;  that  entire  sancti- 
fication includes  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  subse- 
quent to  regeneration. 

It  is  received,  like  regeneration,  in  an  instant,  by  faith,  not  by 
works  which  we  have  done,  but  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
We  believe  in  imparted,  not  imputed,  sanctification.  We  believe 
it  is  divinely  attested  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  believe  it  is  received 
as  soon  as  the  regenerate  soul  sees  its  need,  makes  an  entire  conse- 
cration to  God,  and  trusts  alone  in  the  atoning  merit  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Apphcants  for  membership  in  the  church  are  re- 
ceived by  the  pastor  on  confession  of  their  faith  in 
Christ,  and  of  their  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  essen- 
tial to  salvation,  and  their  promise  to  observe  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  church.  In  this  last  respect 
the  Greneral  Rules  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
have  formed  the  basis  of  their  rules  and  regulations. 
With  regard  to  baptism  the  Methodist  practice  is  gen- 
erally accepted,  though  no  special  form  is  emphasized. 


POLITY. 

The  ecclesiastical  organization  is  congregational. 
Each  church  is  absolutely  independent  in  its  manage- 
ment, being  governed  through  a  church  board  elected 
by  the  congregation.  The  churches  are  associated  for 
such  general  purposes  as  belong  to  all  alike,  particu- 
larly for  missionary  activity.  In  general,  the  associa- 
tions have  no  direct  authority  over  the  individual 
church,  being  rather  for  the  promotion  of  mutual  fel- 
lowship, and  of  organized  effort  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel. Greneral  and  district  superintendents,  however, 
are  appointed  as  executive  officers. 

Those  who  feel  called  of  God,  and  who  evidence 
their  call  by  ''grace,  gifts,  and  usefulness,"  may,  after 
examination  as  to  their  experience  and  comprehension 
of  the  doctrines  and  usage  of  the  church,  be  licensed  to 
preach.  This  license  is  granted  by  the  church  board 
of  the  church  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  pastor,  and  is  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  but  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
Further  ordination  is  by  a  council  of  the  pastors  and 
delegates  from  five  or  more  churches.  Ordained  min- 
isters from  other  denominations  may  be  received  on 
the  vote  of  the  missionary  committee  of  the  church. 

WORK. 

In  each  of  the  constituent  bodies,  prior  to  the  union, 
missionary  work  had  been  the  chief  purpose,  and  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  Missionary  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Pentecostal  Churches  of  America  and 
by  the  Home  and*  Foreign  Missionary  Board  of  the 
Nazarene  Church.  In  the  combined  church  a  general 
missionary  board  has  been  established,  consisting  of 
boards  elected  by  the  different  districts,  to  which  all 
the  work  of  the  two  older  boards  has  been  transferred. 
There  is  also  in  each  district  a  missionary  board,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  district  assembly; 
and  every  church  is  expected  to  elect  a  missionary 
board  of  not  less  than  four  members.  For  the  conduct 
of  the  work  a  general  tithing  system  is  recommended, 
although  the  tithe  is  considered  the  minimum  of  con- 
tribution. 

Before  the  union  the  Association  of  Pentecostal 
Churches  carried  on  both  home  and  foreign  mission- 
ary work.  For  the  home  missionary  work  the  contri- 
butions were  $1,000  in  1904  and  $500  in  1906;  for  the 
foreign  work,  $9,000  in  1904  and  $4,000  in  1906. 
Foreign  work  was  carried  on  in  western  India  and  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  where  3  churches  were  main- 
tained with  100  communicants,  under  the  care  of  8 
missionaries  and  6  native  helpers.  The  total  property 
was  valued  at  $6,000.  There  were  also  2  small  schools 
in  India  valued  at  $800,  and  supported  almost  entirely 
by  the  missionaries  from  their  salaries,  although  $1,000 
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was  contributed  for  this  pxirpose  by  the  churches  in 
1906.  The  mission  in  India  had  a  small  hospital 
and  an  orphanage,  and  4  Sunday  schools  with  about 
200  pupils. 

The  work  of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  was  carried 
on  in  eastern  India  and  among  the  Spanish  speaking 
people  of  southern  California.  For  the  entire  work 
the  sum  of  $7,090  was  contributed,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  was  expended  in  home  mission  work  in  the 
United  States. 

The  educational  work  includes  a  Bible  college  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  the  Pentecostal  Collegiate  Institute 
in  Rhode  Island,  with  property  valued  at  $47,000. 
During  1906  the  sum  of  $1,289  was  contributed  for  the 
institute  in  Rhode  Island. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  deaconess  work,  the  organ- 
ization of  Sunday  schools,  and  the  extension  of  evan- 
gelistic enterprises. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  100  organizations,  located 
in  21  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these 
organizations,  42  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  35  in 
the  Western  division;  the  largest  number  in  any  one 
state  being  23  in  California. 

The  total  nimiber  of  communicants  reported  is 
6,657;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  99  organ- 
izations, about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  69  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  19,770;  church  property  valued  at 
$393,990,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $97,224;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  26  organi- 
zations; and  7  parsonages  valued  at  $22,500.  There 
are  82  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  824  oflBcers  and 
teachers  and  5,039  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  170,  and  there  are  also  75  licensed  preachers. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination. 
N(Hth  Atlantic  division 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vennont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

North  Central  division . . 


Ohio... 

Indiana. 

lUinois.. 

Iowa... 

Kansas. 


South  Central  division. 

Texas 

Western  division 


Idaho 

Colorado 

Washington . 

Oregon 

California.... 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


100 


42 


3 
2 
4 

11 
2 
3 

10 
1 
G 


3 
1 


1 
2 
11 
1 
2 


2 
35 


1 
1 
7 
3 
23 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


100 


42 


3 
2 
4 

11 
2 
3 

10 
1 
G 


3 
1 

17 


1 
2 
11 
1 
2 

2 

2 

35 


1 
1 

mm 

t 

3 
23 


Total 

number 

reported. 


6.657 


2,336 


94 

53 
112 
926 
133 

81 
539 

20 
378 

248 


82 
16G 

1,093 


13 
141 
797 

23 
119 

47 


<7 
2.933 


30 

50 

285 

135 

2,433 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

99 

1.968 

3,289 

42 

802 

1,534 

3 
2 
4 

11 
2 
3 

10 
1 
6 


3 
1 

17 


1 
2 
11 
1 
2 

2 ; 

2 
34 


1 
1 
7 
3 
22 


28 
21 
53 

313 
52 
26 

157 
11 

141 

102 


42 
GO 

407 


4 

55 

295 

8 

45 

20 


20 
637 


11 
22 

137 
58 

409 


66 
32 
59 

613 
81 
55 

382 
9 

237 

146 


40 
106 

686 


9 

86 

502 

15 

74 

27 


27 

896 


19 
28 

148 
77 

624 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


'  Church     Halls, 
edifices.  I    etc. 


69 


28 


2 
1 
2 
8 
2 
1 
7 
1 
4 


10 


1 

7 


2 

1 


1 
27 


1 
1 
4 

3 
18 


26 


13 


2 
3 


2 
3 


2 
1 


1 
6 


1 
1 
3 
1 


6 


1 
5' 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


69 


28 


2 
1 
2 
8 
2 
1 
7 
1 
4 


10 


1 

7 


1 


1 
27 


4  i 

3  I 
18  ' 


68 


27 


2 
1 
2 
8 
2 
1 
6 
1 
4 

3 

3 


10 


1 
7 


2 
1 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


19,770 


8,810 


450 
300 
600 

2,960 
550 
350 

2,000 
200 

1,400 

500 


500 


2,425 


400 
1,525 


500 
75 


1 

75 

27 

7,960 

1 

250 

1 

300 

4 

860 

3 

900 

18 

5,650 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination. 
North  Atlantic  division 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 


South  Atlantic  division . 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

North  Central  division . . . 


Ohio... 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

lowa... 

Kansas. 


South  Central  division. 

Texas 

Western  division 


Idaho 

Colorado 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California. . . 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


100 


42 


1 


1 
2 
11 
1 
2 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


'      DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY". 


3 
2 
4 

11 
2 
3 

10 
1 
6 

4 


?1 

I 


71  '      $393,990 


28 


2 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
8 
1 
4 


12 


2 

8 


2 
1 


2 

1 

35 

27, 

1 

i; 

1 

1 

7 

4 

3 

3 

23 

18 

189.600 

10.750 
5.000 
1,000 

79.272 
8,778 
3,000 

36.550 
1.000 

44,250 

1,800 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

40 

197.224 

20            62, 129 

1,800 
33,775 


6,250  , 
26,825 


700 
300 


300 
168,515 


1,250 

800 

10.000 

6,650 

149,815 


PARSONAGES. 


n^SS^f      Value  Of 
«t?o  °s     P«^°ages 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  ;  Number 
of  organl-  of  Sunday 


zations 


schools 


reporting,  reported 


$22,500 


15,000 


80 


37 


1 
1 
1 
8 


1 
5 
1 
2 


4,300 

2,400 

375 

31,600 


900 

16,804 

250 

5,500 

100 


100 


5,650 


1 
2 


4,000 
1,500 


150 


15 


2 
3 
9 


29,345 


450 


940 

2,650 

25,305 


2,500 

8,' 500 

'4,066' 


3 
1 
4 

11 
2 
2 
8 
1 
5 


7.500 


2 
1 

12 


7,500 


2 
7 
1 
2 


28 


1 
1 
6 
3 

17 


82 


37 


3 
1 
4 
11 
2 
2 
8 
1 
5 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

824 

5.039 

410 

2.347 

2 
1 

12 


2 

4 
1 

2 


30 


1 
1 
8 
3 
17 


20  ; 

8 
40 
136 
33  I 
14  I 
83i 

9 
67 

21 


12 
9 

130 


20  j 
86 

16 


263  I 


11 

6 

47 

20 

179 


67 

40 
114 
879 
165 

SO 
483 

60 
489 

79 


29 
50 

721 


133 

480 

35 

63 


1,802 


60 

48 

264 

115 

1,406 
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HISTORY. 

With  the  increasmg  immigration  from  Poland,  and 
the  establishment  of  large  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  a  number  of  American  cities,  misunder- 
standings and  disputes  developed  between  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  and  the  lay  members  of  the  Polish 
parishes.  These  were  occasioned  chiefly  by  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  laymen  with  the  *' absolute 
religious,  political,  and  social  power  over  the  parish- 
ioners,'' given  by  the  Council  of  Baltimore  in  1883  to 
the  Roman  Cathohc  priesthood;  and  by  the  rather 
free  exercise  of  that  power  on  the  part  of  certain  Polish 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  The  situation  was  aggra- 
vated, in  some  cases,  by  the  placing  of  other  than 
Polish  priests  in  charge  of  Polish  churches.  The 
result  was  that  disturbances  arose,  which  developed, 
at  times,  into  riots.  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  popular 
PoUsh  priest  was  removed,  and  a  protest  made  against 
the  installation  of  his  successor  resulted  in  a  general 
decree  of  excommunication.  The  congregation  laid 
claim  to  the  church  property,  but  the  claim  was  dis- 
allowed by  the  courts.  The  congregation  then  pur- 
chased ground,  put  up  a  new  edifice  of  its  own,  and 
declared  itself  absolutely  independent  of  the  former 
ecclesiastical  leaders. 


In  Chicago,  111.,  there  was  a  revolt  against  the  Polish 
Order  of  Resurrectionists,  and  especially  against  a 
certain  Polish  priest;  and  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  Scran- 
ton  and  Shamokin,  Pa.,  and  elsewhere,  similar  troubles 
occurred. 

The  Scranton  church  called  as  its  pastor  the  Rev. 
Francis  Hodur,  of  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  who  on  the  basis 
of  democratic  ideas  prepared  his  people  for,  what 
he  considered,  a  purely  evangelical  Christian  church. 
At  the  same  time,  with  the  object  of  spreading  the 
movement  to  every  section  of  the  country,  he  estab- 
lished a  Polish  weekly  paper  called  the  Straz.  He 
was  ordered  back  to  Nanticoke,  and  upon  his  refusal 
to  obey  was  suspended,  and  in  1898  was  excommu- 
nicated. The  new  organization,  however,  was  well 
established. 

At  Father  Hodur's  invitation,  a  convention  of  in- 
dependent congregations  was  held  at  Scranton  in  Sep- 
tember, 1904,  and  was  attended  by  147  clerical  and  lay 
delegates,  who  represented  about  20,000  adherents  in 
5  states.  As  a  result,  these  churches  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  together  with  others  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  combined  to 
form  the  Polish  National  Church,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Hodur  being  elected  as  its  head,  with  the  title  of 
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bishop.  He  was  subsequently  consecrated  by  Arch- 
bishop Gul  of  Utrecht,  Bishop  Van  Thiel  of  Haarlem, 
and  Bishop  Spit  of  Deventer,  the  National  Catholic 
bishops  of  the  Netherlands.  A  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  the  Latin  books  of  Holy  Church  Rites 
were  ordered  to  be  translated  into  the  Polish  language. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  a  desire  for  fra- 
ternal and  sympathetic  cooperation  with  other  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  repudiating  the  claim  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  be  the  sole  exponent  of  the  true 
doctrines  of  Christ. 

This  convention,  or  synod,  was  the  first  gathering  of 
its  kind  held  by  Polish  people  since  the  reformation 
movement  in  Poland  was  crushed  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  At  a  special  session  of  the  synod,  held  in 
Scranton  two  years  later,  the  various  church  charters 
were  imified,  the  church  constitution  was  amended, 
and  two  new  feasts  were  instituted,  the  Feast  of  Broth- 
erly Love  and  Union  of  the  Polish  People  in  America, 
to  be  observed  on  the  second  Sunday  in  September  of 
each  year,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Poor  Shepherds,  to  be 
observed  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

The  controlling  motive  of  the  conventions  was  both 
a  desire  for  freedom  in  religious  institutions  corre- 
sponding to  that  in  other  departments  of  American 
life,  and  a  protest  against  the  placing  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  all  power,  administrative  as  well 
as  spiritual,  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics.  This 
freedom  included  in  their  view  the  right  of  the  congre- 
gations to  own  and  control  their  church  edifices, 
schools,  orphanages,  etc.;  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  read  and  study  the  Bible  for  himself;  and  the  corre- 
sponding right  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  not 
through  ceremonies,  but  through  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  in  their  application  to 
private  and  to  public  life. 

A  movement  similar  to  that  started  by  Father 
Hodur  and  his  associates  was  inaugurated  in  Chicago, 
111. ,  by  the  Rev.  Anton  Kozlowski.  One  or  two  churches 
in  that  city,  together  with  churches  in  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin,  and  several  in  the  East,  organized  another 
independent  diocese,  known  as  the  Polish  Indei>endent 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Anton  Kozlowski 
was  eventually  made  bishop.^ 

DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Polish  National  Church  is  based 
upon  the  Bible,  and  especially  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  expounded  by  the  apostles  and  the  first  four 
Ecumenical  councils,  and  as  further  interpreted  by 
the  Synod  of  the  Polish  National  Church  of  America. 
The  chiu*ch  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals;  and  believes 

*  Subeequently  these  two  organizations  united  to  form  the  Polish 
National  Church,  which  includes  all  the  Independent  Polish 
'Catholic  churches  of  the  United  States,  except  one  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


that  all  men  have  the  right  to  interpret  the  Word  of 
God  according  to  their  convictions  and  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience. 

It  believes  that  "man,  by  following  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  in  this  life  capable  of  attaining  a  certain 
degree  of  the  happiness  and  of  the  perfection  which  is 
possessed  of  God  in  an  infinite  degree;^'  that  "faith 
is  helpful  to  man  toward  his  salvation,  though  not 
absolutely  necessary,''  which  is  especially  true  of 
"blind  faith.''  Good  deeds,  however,  it  holds  "bring 
us  nearer  to  God,  and  to  His  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  make  us  worthy  of  being  His  followers  and 
brothers,  and  of  being  children  of  the  Heavenly 
Father."  It  rejects  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pimish- 
ment,  and  believes  that  "even  the  sinful  man,  after 
undergoing  an  intrinsic  metamorphosis  through  con- 
trition, penance,  and  noble  deeds,  may  have  a  chance 
to  regain  the  grace  of  God."  Sin  is  regarded  as  a 
"lack  of  perfection  in  the. essence  of  man,  and  as 
mankind  progresses  in  this  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
life  and  the  nature  of  God,  and  as  mankind  comes 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Him,  sin  will  gradually  grow  less 
and  less  until  it  vanishes  entirely.  Then  man  will 
become  the  true  image  and  child  of  God,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  will  prevail  upon  earth." 

POLITY. 

The  constitution  vests  the  highest  authority  of  the 
church  in  the  synod.  This  convenes  in  regular  session 
every  five  years,  although  a  special  session  may  be 
called  at  the  request  of  one-third  of  the  members  of 
the  church  at  any  time  when  the  bishop  deems  it 
necessary.  Each  congregation  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  trustees,  elected  by  the  members,  and  working  in 
harmony  with  the  priests  assigned  to  it.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  has  been  discussed, 
but  action  was  postponed. 

The  administrative  power  is  centralized  in  the 
bishop  and  the  grand  coimcil,  which  is  composed  of  3 
clerical  and  3  lay  members,  who  are  elected  at  each 
regular  session  of  the  synod. 

WORK. 

The  general  activities  of  the  Polish  National  Church 
are,  as  yet,  limited  to  educational  lines.  It  has  12 
parochial  schools  with  15  teachers  and  744  pupils,  and 
has  decided  to  found  a  school  for  the  preparation  of 
young  men  for  the  priesthood  of  the  church. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  24  organizations,  located 
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in  10  states.  These  include  1  independent  church,  the 
Independent  Polish  Catholic  Church  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
which  while  in  sympathy  with  this  body  has  not  form- 
ally united  with  it.  Of  these  24  organization^,  nearly 
three-fourths  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division, 
Pennsylvania  leading  with  7. 

The  total  number  of  commimicants  reported,  includ- 
ing baptized  infants  and  children,  is  15,473;  of  these, 
about  56  per  cent  are  males  and  44  per  cent  females. 
On  account  of  the  comparatively  small  number  and 
the  excess  of  adult  males,  no  deduction  is  made  for 


children  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  27 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  12,130;  chiu*ch  property  valued  at  $494,700,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $216,960;  and 
14  parsonages  valued  at  $74,000.  There  are  22  Sim- 
day  schools  reported,  with  26  oflBcers  and  teachers 
and  1,289  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  24. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

North  Central  division 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


24 


17 


COMMUNICANTS  Ofi,  MEMBERS. 


Number  ,      ,j,  ^, 
oforgani-      „.,2JS1, 

reporting.    ^Po^wa- 


'  Number 
'  of  organi- 
sations 
I  reporting 


24 


15.473 


24 


5 
1 
1 
3 
7 


17 


10,246 


17 


5 
1 
1 
3 

7 


1 
6 


2,141 
300 

3,500 
800 

3,505 

1,132 


5 
1 
1 
3 

7 


1 
6 


1,132 
4,095 


1 
6 


1  » 
3  " 
1 
1 


1 
3 
1 
1 


450 
2,545 

100 
1.000 


1 
3 
1 
1 


Sex. 


Male. 


8,627 


5,629 


1,288 
140 

1,700 
460 

2,041 

523 


523 
2,475 


250 

1,515 

60 

650 


Female. 


6.846 


4,617 


853 
160 

1,800 
340 

1,464 

609 


609 
1,620 


PLACES  or  WOBSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


23 


16 


4 
1 
1 
3 

/ 


1 
6 


200 
1,030 
40  I 

350 ; 


1 
3 
1 
1 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  erf 
church  edifices. 


27 


Number     a^tM„„ 
reporting. '^P**^*®*^ 


23 


12,]3& 


20 


o 
1 
1 
3 
10 

1 


16 


9,300 


4 
1 
1 
3 
s 


1,900 

300 

2,600 

i,ooa 

3,500 

4m 


1 

1 

6 

6 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

480 
2,350 


300 

1,600 

150 

30O 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

North  Central  division 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 


Total 
number 
oforgcmi- 
zations. 


24 


17 


5 
1 
1 
3 

7 


VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1 
3 
1 
1 


24 


Value 
reported. 


17 


5 
1 
1 
3 

7 


1  , 

1 

1 

1 

.    6 

6 

1 

3 
1 
1 


$494,700 


376, 700 

58,700 
15,000 

140,000 
27,000 

136,000 

37.000 

37,000 

81,000 

11,000 

57,000 

3,000 

10,000 


DEBT  ON  CHXntCU 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


23 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$216,960 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


16 

162,960 

4 
1 

1 
3 
7 

'               1 

28,000 
9,000 
75,000 
11.460 
39,500 

29,000 

1 
6 

29,000 
25,000 

1 
3 
1 

1                1 

4,000 

11,000 

2,000 

8,000 

14 


9 


3 
1 
1 


4 
1 


1 
4 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


1 
2 
1 


$74,000 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


51,000 


9,000 
15,000 
14,000 


13,000 
15,000 


15,000 
8,000 


3,000 
4,000 
1,000 


1 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scbofauB^ 

1 

20 

22 

26 

1,2» 

13 

15 

17 

784 

4 
1 

4 
1 

5 

1 

30ft 

ao 

1 

7 

1 

1 
9 

1 

1 
10 

1 

•    »    •    ■      • 

90 

518 

4» 

1 
6 

1 
6 

1 
8 

48 
457 

1 
3 

1 

;       1 

1 
3 
1 

1 

1 
5 

1 
1 

50 
292 

15 
lOD 
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GENERAL   STATEMENT. 


History. — As  the  Lutheran  churches  represent  those 
features  of  the  Reformation  emphasized  by  Luther,  so 
the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  churches  represent 
those  emphasized  by  Calvin.  The  doctrinal  and  eccle- 
siastical system  developed  at  Greneva,  modified  some- 
what in  Holland  and  in  France,  and  transferred  to  Scot- 
land, became  soUdified  there  largely  under  the  influence 
of  John  Knox  in  1560,  and  found  a  practical  and  thor- 
oughly logical  presentation  in  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, Ijondon,  England,  1645-1649.  This  was  not  a  dis- 
tinctively Presbyterian  body.  Called  by  act  of  Par- 
liament to  consider  the  state  of  the  entire  country,  in 
matters  of  religion,  it  represented  in  its  membership 
all  English  speaking  Christians,  although  the  AngU- 
cans  took  no  active  part  in  its  deliberations.  It  had 
no  ecclesiastical  authority,  yet  its  deUverances  on  doc- 
trine have  furnished  the  basis  both  for  Presbyterian 
and  many  non-Presbyterian  bodies,  and  the  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  it  recommended  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  country  where  it  was  formulated,  and 
has  had  a  marked  influence  not  only  on  church  life,  but 
in  civil  and  national  development.  In  England  it  fos- 
tered the  development  of  the  Independents  who  after- 
wards became  the  Congregationalists.  In  Scotland, 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  it  resulted 
in  the  development  of  several  Presbyterian  bodies, 
each  insisting  upon  some  specific  administrative 
phase,  and  one  of  its  strongholds  was  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  so  many  Scotch  found  a  more  con- 
genial home  for  the  time  being,  until  they  should  cross 
the  Atlantic. 

Doctrine  and  polity, — Presbyterianism  as  a  doctrinal 
system  has  as  its  fundamental  principles  the  undivided 
sovereignty  of  God  in  His  universe,  the  sovereignty  of 
Christ  in  salvation,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Scriptures  in 
faith  and  conduct,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
conscience  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God. 
As  a  poUty  it  recognizes  Christ  as  the  only  head  of  the 
church  and  the  source  of  all  power,  and  the  people  of 
Christ  as  entitled  under  their  Lord  to  participation  in 
the  government  and  action  of  the  church.  As  polity 
and  as  doctrine  it  maintains  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  religion,  the  membership  in  the 
Church  Universal  of  all  who  profess  the  true  religion, 
the  vahdity  of  church  organization,  and  the  power  of 
each  association  of  organizations  to  prescribe  its  own 
terms  of  communion.  It  further  holds  that  ministers 
are  peers  one  of  another,  and  that  church  authority  is 
positively  vested,  not  in  individuals,  such  as  bishops  or 
presbyters,  but  in  representative  courts,  including  the 
session,  the  presbytery,  and  the  synod ;  and  in  the  case 
of  some  bodies,  especially  the  larger  ones,  the  general 
assembly.     This  principle  of  coordinate  representative 


authority,  by  which  the  individual  member  of  the 
church  has  his  own  share  in  the  conduct  of  that  church, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  recognizes  not  merely  the 
headship  of  Christ  but  the  fellowship  in  Christ,  has  given 
to  the  system  a  pecuUar  hold  wherever  there  has  been 
representative  government,  and  has  exerted  a  strong 
influence  modifying  both  individualistic  and  hierarchic- 
al tendencies.  Its  advocates  call  attention  to  the  re- 
semblance between  its  pohty  and  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  which  country  it  has  had 
its  strongest  influence ;  its  courts  corresponding  closely 
to  the  local,  state,  and  national  organizations. 

The  distinctively  Presbyterian  churches  of  the 
United  States  trace  their  origin  chiefly  to  Great 
Britain.  Whatever  of  English  and  Welsh  Presbyteri- 
anism there  was  in  the  colonies,  together  with  the  few 
French  Protestant  or  Huguenot  churches,  combined 
at  an  early  date  with  the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish 
elements  to  form  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  from  which  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  afterwards  separated. 
The  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  Wales  are  represented 
by  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church.  Seven 
Presbyterian  denominations  are  directly  connected 
with  the  Secession  and  Relief  movements  of  the 
church  in  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  namely, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America, 
the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America,  the  Associate 
Reformed  Synod  of  the  South,  the  Synod  and  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (Covenanted) ,  and 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  only  colored  body  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian family  is  the  Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  close  harmony  with  these  distinctively  Presbyte- 
rian churches  are  the  Reformed  churches  traceable  to 
the  influence  of  immigration  from  the  continent  of 
Europe;  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  (Dutch) 
and  the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  both  of  which 
originated  in  Holland;  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States  (CSrerman),  whose  beginnings  were  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany;  and  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  representing  the  State 
Reformed  Church  of  Hungary.  All  of  these,  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed,  substantially  agree  in  govern- 
ment, and  all  maintain  similar  principles  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic system,  whether  expressed  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  or 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches  throughout  the  world  holding  the  Presbyte- 
rian system,  whose  special  purpose  is  to  secure  cooper- 
ation by  the  different  denominations  in  general  church 
work,  such  as  foreign  missions,  has  grown  out  of  this 
concord. 
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The  Presbyterian  bodies  are  12  in  number,  as  follows : 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 

Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Associate  Synod  of  North  America  (Associate  Presbyterian 
Church). 

Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South. 

Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  America,  General 
Synod. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (Covenanted). 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

SUMMARY   OF   STATISTICS. 

A  slunmary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies, 
as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the  individual  church 
organizations  of  each  denomination,  is  presented  in  the 
tables  which  follow. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  union  between  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was  not  fully 
consummated  at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  but  was  in 
a  transition  state,  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  report  to 
give  the  statistics  for  the  united  body.  On  account, 
also,  of  this  unsettled  condition  the  statistics  here 
given  for  each  of  the  two  bodies  separately  represent, 


as  near  as  may  be,  the  condition  at  the  close  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year,  March,  1906,  before  the  union  had 
taken  place,  instead  of  at  the  close  of  the  calendar 
year,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  denominations. 

The  Presbj'terian  bodies,  taken  together,  have  15,506 
church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  communi- 
cants, as  reported  by  15,471  organizations,  is  1,830,555; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  14,014  organiza- 
tions, about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per  cent 
females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  15,311 
church  edifices ;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  4,892,819,  as  reported  by  13,942  organizations; 
church  property  valued  at  $150,189,446,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $6,545,025;  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  406  organizations;  and  5,417  par- 
sonages valued  at  $16,155,861.  The  number  of  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  13,048  organizations,  is  14,452, 
with  176,647  oflScers  and  teachers  and  1,511,175 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  differ- 
ent bodies  is  12,456,  and  there  are  also  512  licentiates 
and  105  evangelists. 

The  largest  of  these  bodies,  in  both  number  of 
organizations  and  communicants,  is  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  next 
in  size  is  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP.  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


DENOMn^ATION. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Presbyterian  bodies '     15,506 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


PresbTterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 

America 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 

Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America. 

Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United  States 

Associate  Synod  of  North  America  (Associate 

Presbyterian  Church) 

Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South 


7,935 

2,850 

196 


Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
of  North  America 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  North 
America,  General  Synod 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (Covenanted). 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
states  and  Canada 


15, 471 


7,927 
2,846 
196  j 


147 

968 
3,104 

147 

964 
3,086 

22 
141  , 

22 
141 

114 

113 

27 

1 

27 
1 

1 

1 

Sex. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


1.830,555 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

14,014 

633,598 

1,037,197 

1,179,566 

195,770 

18,066 

13,280 

130,342 
266,345 

786 
13,201  i 

I 

I 

9,122 ; 

I 

3,620 : 

17; 

440  ' 


7,340 

2,310 

196 

143 

940 
2,789 

22 
134 


113 

25 

1 

1 


392,692 

69,691 

8,405 

5,683 

50,834 
95,474 

300 
5,629 


3,470 

1,220 

7 

193 


683,062 

96,259 

9,661 

7,106 

76,427 
149,625 

486 
6,942 


5,652 


Total 
number 
!  of  min 

isters. 


1,700 
10  I 

I 
247 


12,456 


7,603 

1,514 

375 

87 

1,606 

12 
111 


128 
26 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


14,082 


7,395 

2,398 

195 

144 

936 
2,722 

19 
136 


110 
26 


1 


Halls, 
etc. 


406 


206 

106 

1 

2 

19 
60 

1 
3 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  eaifices. 


Number 
of  church 

edifices 
reported. 


15,311 


8,185 

2,474 

106 

156 

964 
3,012 

19 
142 


116 
27 


o'^o"??^?^  ,^!2fv 

Mtions     S5SS 
reporting.  ^T>one^ 


13,942     4,892,819 


7,362 

2,325 

191 

143 

935 
2,606 

19 
132 


110 
26 


2,682,561 

767,348 

71.166 

40,282 

323,960 
898,087 

4,575 
50,075 


11,016 


1 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


ToUl 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Presbyterian  bodies. 


l.-i.  .S06 


Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 

America 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 

Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 

Welsh  Cal  vinisUc  Methodist  Church 


United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America . 

Presbvterian  Church  in  the  United  States 

Associate  Synod  of  North  America  ( Associate 

Presbyterian  Church) 

Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South 


Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of 
North  America 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  North 
Annerica.  General  Synod 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (Covenanted).. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada 


7,935 

2,850 

196 

H7 

968 
3,104 

22 
141 


114 

27 
1 

1 


VALUE  OF  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


14.  IGl 


Value 
reported. 


$150, 189, 446 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PiLBSONAOES. 


Number 
of  organi- 


Amount 
of  debt 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2.102   $6,545,025 


7,405 

2.451 

192 

145 

943 
2,734 

20 
134 


110 
26 


114,882,781 

5.803.960 

20.3,778 

761,350 

10,760,208 
15, 488, 489 

28,825 
436,550 


1.258,105 
365,400 


1,484  5,116,899 
157    208,876 


200,000 


18 
17 

151 
239 


17 

12 
6 


10,407 
27,425 

646,567 
639,111 


16,680 

48.650 
25,420 


5.000 


5,417 


$16,155,861  ;   13.048 


3,465 

436 

8 

34 

460 
942 


51 

23 
8 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reportea. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number    Number 
of  organi-  of  Sunday 

sations  I  schools 
reporting.!  reported. 


Number    Ktimber 
of  officers    "umDer 

and      '       ^^ 


teachers. 


scholars. 


11,503,460 

658.400 

5,825 

66,916 

1.155,750 
2,508,485 


96,975 

62,800 
17,250 


7,393 

1,817 

192 

136 

948 
2,301 

0 
126 


103 
22 


14,452       176,647     1,511,175 


8,300 

1,846 

192 

138 

991 
2,699 

9 
131 


122 
23 


118,602     1,045,056 
15,596        120,311 
933  !         6,952 


1.681 

12,841 
24,327 

13 
1,109 


1,270 
255 


20 


11,347 

115,963 
180,767 

289 
9,732 


9,613 
2,013 
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HISTORY. 

The  earliest  American  Presbyterian  churches  were 
established  in  Virginia,  New  England,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware,  and  were  chiefly  of  English  origin,  their 
pastors  being  Church  of  England  ministers  holding 
Presbyterian  views.     In  Virginia,  in  1611,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Whitaker  was  installed  as  pastor  of  a  church 
which  was  governed  by  himself  and  a  few  of  the  most 
religious  men,  and  in  1630  the  Rev.  Richard  Denton 
located  in  Massachusetts,  with  a  church  which  he  had 
previously  served  in  Yorkshire,  England.     Between 
1642  and  1649  many  of  the  Virginia  Puritans  were 
driven  out  of  that  colony  and  found  refuge  in  Maryland 
and  North  Carolina;  while  Denton  and  his  associates 
found  New  Amsterdam  more  friendly  than  New  Eng- 
land.    The  English  Presbyterian  element  in  Maryland 
and  the  colonies  to  the  northward  was  strengthened  by 
the  arrival,  from  1670  to  1690,  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Scotch  colonists,  the  beginnings  of  a  great  im- 
migration.    English  speaking  Presbyterians  were  first 
found  in  New  York  city  in  1643,  with  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Doughty  as  their  minister,  though  no  church  was 
organized  there  until  1717.     Presbyterian  churches  of 
English  origin,  however,  were  established  earlier  on 
Long  Island,  among  which  are  to  be  noted  Southold 
(1640)   and  Jamaica    (1656).     The  founders   of  the 
earliest    churches   in   New   Jersey — Newark    (1667), 
Elizabeth  (1668),  Woodbridge  (1680),  and  Fairfield 
(1680) — were  from  Connecticut  and  Long  Island.     The 
first  church  in  Pennsylvania  was  that  founded  by 
Welsh  colonists  at  Great  Valley  about  1690,  while  the 
church  in  Philadelphia  dates  from  1698.     In  1683  the 
Presbytery  of  Laggan,  Ireland,  in  response  to  a  letter 
from  William  Stevens,  a  member  of  the  Coimcil  of 


the  Colony  of  Maryland,  sent  to  this  country  the  Rev. 
Francis  Makemie,  who  became  the  apostle  of  American 
Presbyterianism.  He  gave  himself  to  the  work  of 
ecclesiastical  organization,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
bringing  into  organic  unity  the  scattered  Presbyterian 
churches  throughout  the  colonies. 

In  the  spring  of  1706,  seven  ministers,  representing 
about  22  congregations,  not  including  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  New  England,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia,  met  at  Philadelphia  and  organized  a  pres- 
bytery, the  first  ecclesiastical  gathering  of  an  inter- 
colonial and  federal  character  in  the  country.  With 
the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  development  of 
immigration,  particularly  of  Presbyterians  from  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  number  of  churches 
increased  so  that  in  September,  1716,  the  presbytery 
constituted  itself  a  synod  with  4  presbyteries. 

In  New  England,  owing  to  local  conditions,  the 
Presbyterian  congregations,  of  which  in  1770  there 
were  fully  85,  were  not  connected  ecclesiastically  with 
those  of  the  other  colonies,  but  formed  in  1775  the 
Synod  of  New  England,  with  3  presbyteries,  London- 
derry, Palmer,  and  Salem.  In  1782,  however,  this 
synod  was  dissolved,  and,  for  a  century,  the  Presby- 
terian Church  had  comparatively  few  adherents  in 
the  stronghold  of  the  Congregationalists. 

The  general  synod  in  1729  passed  what  is  called  the 
**  adopting  act,*^  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  all  the 
ministers  under  its  jurisdiction  should  declare  their 
agreement  in  and  approbation  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  '*as  being,  in  all 
essential  and  necessary  articles,  good  forms  of  sound 
words,  and  systems  of  Christian  doctrine,*'  and  also 
*' adopt  the  said  Confession  as  the  confession  of  their 
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faith."  In  the  same  year  the  synod  also  denied  to 
the  civil  magistrate  power  over  the  church  and  power 
to  persecute  any  for  their  religion. 

The  general  religious  movement  which  characterized 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  mani- 
fested itself  in  England  in  Methodism,  in  Germany  in 
Pietism,  and  in  New  England  in  The  Great  Awaken- 
ing, found  its  expression  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America  through  Gilbert  Tennent,  a  pastor  in  Phila- 
delphia. William  Tennent,  sr.,  who,  in  1726,  had 
founded,  near  Philadelphia,  an  academy  for  the  train- 
ing of  ministers,  had  aroused  much  opposition  by  his 
statement  that  the  prevailing  grade  of  ministerial 
quality  was  not  creditable  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  son,  Gilbert  Tennent,  had  become  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  personal  conversion,  and  in  1728,  a 
year  before  the  Wesleys  organized  the  *^Holy  Club" 
and  six  years  before  Jonathan  Edwards's  famous 
sermon,  began  a  course  of  preaching  of  the  most 
searching  type.  As  others  joined  him,  the  movement 
spread;  and  when  Whitefield  came  to  the  country  in 
1739,  he  found  most  congenial  fellow-workers  in  Gil- 
bert Tennent,  William  Tennent,  jr.,  and  their  asso- 
ciates. They,  however,  became  so  severe  in  their 
denunciation  of  '* unconverted  ministers"  as  to  arouse 
bitter  opposition;  and  the  result  was  a  division,  one 
party,  the  *'New  Side,"  indorsing  the  revival  and  in- 
sisting that  less  stress  should  be  laid  on  college  training, 
and  more  on  the  evidence  that  the  candidate  was  a 
regenerate  man,  and  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
ministry;  the  other,  the  *'01d  Side,"  opposing  revivals 
and  disposed  to  insist  that  none  but  graduates  of 
British  universities  or  New  England  colleges  should  be 
accepted  as  candidates  for  the  ministry.  There  was 
also  division  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Standards,  but  in  1758  the  bodies  reunited  upon  the  ; 
basis  of  the  Westminster  Standards  pure  and  simple. 
At  that  date  the  church  consisted  of  98  ministers, 
about  200  congregations,  and  some  10,000  communi- 
cants. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  this  division  that  the 
New  Side  established,  in  1746,  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  later  Princeton  University,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  educated  ministry,  and  in  1768  called 
John  Witherspoon  from  Scotland  and  installed  him  as 
president,  and  professor  of  divinity.  This  remarkable 
man  exercised  an  increasing  and  powerful  influence, 
not  only  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  throughout 
the  middle  and  southern  colonies.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  persons  in  the  joint  movement  of  Presby- 
terians and  Congregationalists  from  1766  to  1775  to 
secure  religious  liberty  and  to  resist  the  establishment 
of  the  English  Episcopal  Church  as  the  state  church  of 
the  colonies.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  the  only  clerical  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 


Religious  forces  were  among  the  powerful  influences 
operating  to  secure  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from 
Great  Britain,  and  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  found  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  colonial 
side.  The  general  synod  called  upon  the  churches  to 
uphold  firmly  the  resolutions  of  Congress  and  to 
let  it  be  seen  that  they  were  able  to  bring  out  the 
whole  strength  of  this  vast  country  to  carry  them  into 
execution.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  synod  con- 
gratulated the  churches  on  the  "general  and  almost 
universal  attachment  of  the  Presbyterian  body  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind." 

With  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1783  the  Presby- 
terian Church  gradually  recovered  from  the  evils 
wrought  by  war,  and  the  need  of  further  organization 
was  deeply  felt.  It  had  always  been  ecclesiastically 
independent,  having  no  organic  coimection  with 
European  or  British  churches  of  Uke  faith;  but  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  had  created  new 
conditions  for  the  Christian  churches  as  well  as  for  the 
American  people.  All  denominations  were  no  longer 
merely  tolerated,  but  were  entitled  to  full  civil  and 
religious  rights  in  all  the  states.  In  view  of  these 
new  conditions,  the  synod,  in  May,  1788,  adopted  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Fiiith,  with  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  and  also  a  constitution  consisting 
of  a  form  of  government,  a  book  of  discipline,  and  a 
directory  for  worship.  Certain  changes  were  made  in 
the  confession,  the  catechisms,  and  the  directory, 
along  the  lines  of  liberty  in  worship,  of  freedom  in 
prayer,  and  above  all  of  liberty  from  control  by  the 
state.  The  form  of  government  was  altogether  a  new 
document  and  established  the  general  assembly  as  the 
governing  body  in  the  church.  The  first  general 
assembly  met  in  1789  in  Philadelphia. 

The  first  important  movement  in  the  church  after 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  was  the  formulation 
of  a  plan  of  union  with  the  Congregational  associations 
of  New  England.  It  began  with  correspondence  in 
1792,  and  reached  its  consunmiation  in  the  agreements 
made  from  1801  to  1810  between  the  general  assembly 
and  the  associations  of  Connecticut  and  of  other 
states.  This  plan  allowed  Congregational  ministers 
to  serve  Presbyterian  churches,  and  vice  versa;  and 
also  allowed  to  churches  composed  of  members  of  both 
denominations,  the  right  of  representation  in  both 
presbytery  and  association.  It  remained  in  force  until 
1837,  and  was  useful  to  both  denominations  in  securing 
the  results  of  the  great  revivals  of  religion  throughout 
the  country,  and  also  in  furthering  the  causes  of  home 
and  foreign  missions.^ 

What  is  known  as  the  Cumberland  separation  took 
place  during  this  period.  The  Presbytery  of  Cum- 
berland ordained  to  the  ministry  persons  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  were  not  qualified 

'  See  Congregationalists,  page  226. 
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for  the  office  either  by  learning  or  by  sound  doctrine. 
The  controversies  between  the  two  judicatories 
resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  presbytery  by  the 
synod  in  1806,  and  finally,  in  1810,  in  arrangements 
for  the  organization  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.* 

The  membership  of  the  church  during  this  period, 
1790  to  1837,  increased  from  18,000  to  220,557,  due 
mainly  to  a  revival  of  religion,  of  which  camp  meetings 
were  one  of  the  main  features  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  E^entucky.  In  this  period  also  the 
first  theological  seminary  of  the  church  was  founded  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  (1811),  and  most  of  the  boards  were 
established. 

About  the  year  1825  controversies  arose  respecting 
the  plan  of  union  and  the  establishment  of  denomina- 
tional agencies  for  missionary  and  evangelistic  work. 
The  foreign  mission  work  of  the  church  had  previously 
been  carried  on  mainly  through  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  located  at 
Boston,  and  much  of  the  home  mission  work  through 
the  American  Home  Mission  Society.  This  was  not 
satisfactory  to  all,  and  in  1831  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg 
founded  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society  as  a 
distinctively  denominational  agency.  The  party  fa- 
voring these  agencies  and  opposed  to  united  work  was 
known  as  the  "Old  School,''  and  that  favoring  the 
continuance  of  the  plan  as  the  '*New  School."  Ques- 
tions of  doctrine  were  also  involved  in  the  controversy, 
though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  those  of  denomina- 
tional policy,  and  led  to  the  trial  of  Albert  Barnes,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  heresy.  The  Old  School  majority  in 
the  assembly  of  1837  brought  the  matters  at  issue  to 
a  head  by  abrogating  the  plan  of  imion,  passing  reso- 
lutions against  the  interdenominational  societies, 
exscinding  the  synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  Grenesee,  and 
the  Western  Reserve,  and  establishing  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  exscinded 
synods  met  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  adopted  the  '*  Auburn  Declaration,"  setting 
forth  the  views  of  the  New  School,  appointed  trustees, 
and  elected  commissioners  to  the  assembly  of  1838.^ 
When  that  assembly  met,  the  New  School  commis- 
sioners protested  against  the  exclusion  of  the  dele- 
gates from  the  four  exscinded  synods,  organized  an 
assembly  of  their  own  in  the  presence  of  the  sitting 
assembly,  and  then  withdrew. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  both  branches  of  the 
church  grew  slowly  but  steadily,  and  made  progress 
in  the  organization  of  their  benevolent  and  mis- 
sionary work.  Then  came  the  slavery  discussion, 
and  growth  was  checked  by  disruption.  The  New 
School  assembly  of  1853  took  strong  ground  in  oppo- 
sition to  slavery,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of 
southern  presbyteries  withdrew  and  in  1858  organized 

'  See  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  page  530. 
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the  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.'  In 
May,  1861 ,  the  Old  School  assembly  met  at  Philadelphia 
with  but  13  commissioners  present  from  the  Southern 
states.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  of  New  York,  offered 
resolutions  professing  loyalty  to  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  which  were  passed  by  a  decided  majority, 
although  a  minority  led  by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  while 
in  favor  of  the  Federal  Union,  felt  that  an  ecclesias- 
tical judicatory  had  no  right  to  determine  questions  of 
civil  allegiance.  The  ''Spring  resolutions"  were  the 
occasion  for  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  which 
met  in  general  assembly  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  December, 
1861,  was  enlarged  by  imion  in  1864  with  the  United 
Synod  referred  to,  and  upon  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  1865  took  the  name  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.*  Its  membership  was 
also  increased  in  1869  and  1874  by  the  accession  of 
the  synods  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  which  had  pro- 
tested by  ''declaration  and  testimony"  against  the 
action  of  the  Old  School  assembly,  as  affecting  the 
Christian  character  of  the  ministers  and  members  ol 
the  southern  Presbyterian  churches. 

The  first  step  toward  the  reunion  of  the  Old  School 
and  New  School  was  taken,  in  1862,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  fraternal  correspondence  between  the  two 
general  assemblies.  The  second  step  was  the  organi- 
zation by  the  New  School,  in  1863,  of  its  own  home 
mission  work,  hitherto  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  Congregationalists.  In  1866  committees  of  con- 
ference with  a  view  to  union  were  appointed,  and  on 
November  12,  1869,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  reunion  was 
consummated  on  "the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
basis  of  our  common  standards. '^  In  connection  with 
the  movement  a  memorial  fund  was  raised  which 
amounted  to  $7,883,983.  Since  1870  the  church  has 
made  steady  progress  along  all  Unes,  and  its  harmony 
has  been  seriously  threatened  only  by  the  controversy 
(1891-1894)  as  to  the  sources  of  authority  in  religion, 
and  the  authority  and  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
controversy  which,  after  the  trials  of  Prof.  Charles  A. 
Briggs  and  Henry  P.  Smith,  terminated  in  the  adoption 
by  the  general  assembly  at  Minneapohs,  I^Iinn.,  in  1899, 
of  a  unanimous  deliverance  affirming  the  loyalty  of  the 
church  to  its  historic  views  on  these  subjects.  In  the 
year  1903  a  movement  for  the  revision  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  came  to  a  successful  close.  This  year 
was  also  noteworthy  for  the  beginnings  of  the  move- 
ment for  union  with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  are  twofold — the  standards 
of  doctrine  and  the  standards  of  government,  discipline, 
and  worship.  These  last  are  contained  in  documents 
known  as  the  "  form  of  government,"  the  "book  of  dis- 

*  See  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  page  549. 
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cipline/'  and  the  '*  directory  for  worship,"  and  taken 
together  form  the  constitution  of  the  church.  They 
were  first  adopted  in  1788,  and  amendments  and  addi- 
tions have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  the  book  of 
discipline  being  entirely  reconstructed  in  1884-85. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  standards  of  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  are  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms.  These  were  first  adopted  in 
1729.  In  1788  certain  amendments  to  the  Confession 
and  Larger  Catechism  were  approved  by  the  general 
synod,  giving  expression  to  the  American  doctrine 
of  the  independence  of  the  church  and  of  religious 
opinion  from  control  by  the  state.  In  1886  the  clause 
forbidding  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was 
stricken  out,  and  in  1902  certain  alterations  were  again 
made,  and  there  were  added  two  chapters,  *'0f  the 
Holy  Spirit,^'  and  '*0f  the  Love  of  God  and  Missions." 
A  declaratory  statement  was  also  adopted,  setting 
forth  the  universality  of  the  gospel  offer  of  salvation, 
declaring  that  sinners  are  condemned  only  on  the 
ground  of  their  sin,  and  aflBurming  that  all  persons 
dying  in  infancy  are  elect  and  therefore  saved.  As 
a  whole  these  standards  are  distinctly  Calvinistic. 
They  emphasize  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  Christ  in  the 
salvation  of  the  individual;  aflSrm  that  each  believer's 
salvation  is  a  part  of  the  eternal  divine  plan;  that  sal- 
vation is  not  a  reward  for  faith,  but  that  both  faith 
and  salvation  are  gifts  of  God;  that  man  is  utterly 
unable  to  save  himself;  that  regeneration  is  an  act  of 
God  and  of  God  alone;  and  that  he  who  is  once 
actually  saved  is  always  saved. 

Discipline  is  defined  in  the  book  of  discipline  as 
''the  exercise  of  that  authority,  and  the  application 
of  that  system  of  laws,  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  appointed  in  his  church.''  In  practice  it  is  con- 
trolled by  a  policy  of  guidance  and  regulation,  rather 
than  one  of  restriction  and  punishment.  Christian 
liberty  is  regarded  as  consistent  with  the  wise  ad- 
ministration of  Christian  law. 

The  directory  of  worship  makes  no  restriction  as  to 
place  or  form.  The  church  insists  upon  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  spiritual  element,  and  leaves  both 
ministers  and  people  at  full  liberty  to  worship  God 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. The  sacraments  are  administered  by  minis- 
ters only,  and  ordinarily  only  ministers  and  licentiates 
are  authorized  to  teach  officially.  A  book  of  common 
worship  was  approved  by  the  general  assembly  in 
1906  for  optional  use  by  pastors  and  congregations. 


POLrrr. 

The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  set  forth  in 
the  form  of  government.  It  has  as  its  two  principal 
factors  the  ministers  as  representatives  of  Christ  and 
the  ruling  elders  as  representatives  of  the  people;  and 
these  two  classes  constitute  the  four  judicatories  which 
form  the  administrative  system.  These  are  the  ses- 
sion, which  governs  the  congregation;  the  presbytery, 
which  governs  a  number  of  congregations  within  a 
limited  geographic  district;  the  synod,  which  gov- 
erns the  congregations  within  a  larger  geographic 
district;  and  the  general  assembly,  which  is  the  su- 
preme judicatory.  All  of  these  courts  are  vested  with 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers. 

Applicants  for  church  membership  are  examined  by 
the  session  as  to  their  Christian  life  and  beUef ,  but  are 
not  required  to  assent  to  the  creed  of  the  church.  The 
usual  form  of  baptism  is  sprinkling,  both  for  infants 
and  unbaptized  adults  on  confession  of  faith,  though 
in  the  latter  case  the  form  is  optional.  The  invitation 
to  the  Lord's  Supper  is  usually  general  for  all  evan- 
geUcal  Christians. 

The  church  officers  include  the  pastor,  ruling  elders, 
and  deacons;  the  ruling  elders  constituting  the  session 
with  the  pastor  as  presiding  officer.  The  session  has 
charge  of  the  reception  of  members,  the  exercise  of 
discipUne,  and  supervision  of  all  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
the  congregation.  The  deacons  have  charge  of  the 
collections  of  the  church  and  are  responsible  to  the 
session.  Both  elders  and  deacons  are  elected  by  the 
congregation.  The  property  is  usually  held  by  trus- 
tees, representing  the  congregation  as  well  as  the 
church.  The  pastor  is  elected  at  a  meeting  of  the 
church  members  and  supporters  called  by  the  session. 
Their  action  is  presented  to  the  presbytery  having 
jurisdiction,  and,  if  approved,  is  accepted  by  the 
pastor  elect,  who  is  then  installed  by  the  presbytery. 

A  presbytery  is  composed  of  not  less  than  five  min- 
isters, together  with  an  elder  from  each  of  the  congre- 
gations within  its  district.  Every  minister  is  a  mem- 
ber of  some  presbytery  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The 
elders  are  chosen  by  the  sessions.  The  presbytery  has 
power  to  receive,  ordain,  install,  and  judge  ministers; 
to  supervise  the  business  which  is  conmion  to  all  its 
congregations;  to  review  session  records;  to  hear  and 
dispose  of  cases  coming  before  it  on  complaint  or 
appeal;  and  to  have  oversight  of  general  denomina- 
tional matters,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  synod. 
The  quorum  of  a  presbytery  is  3  ministers ;  it  meets  at 
its  own  appointment,  and  elects  its  own  moderator 
and  clerks. 
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A  synod  is  composed  either  of  all  the  ministers  in 
its  district,  together  with  an  elder  from  each  congre- 
gation; or  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and  elders 
elected  by  the  presbyteries  of  the  synod,  in  accordance 
with  a  basis  of  representation  duly  adopted.  The 
synod  has  power  to  review  the  records  of  its  presby- 
teries, to  hear  and  dispose  of  all  complaints  and  ap- 
peals, to  erect  new  presbyteries,  to  supervise  within 
its  bounds  the  administration  of  all  denominational 
matters,  and  in  general  to  care  for  its  ministers  and 
churches,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  general  assem- 
bly. The  quorum  of  the  synod  is  7  ministers,  of  whom 
not  more  than  3  are  to  be  from  any  one  presbytery. 
Its  meetings  are  held  on  its  own  appointment,  and,  as 
a  rule,  but  once  a  year,  and  it  elects  its  own  moderator 
and  clerks. 

The  presbytery,  synod,  and  general  assembly  have 
power  to  appoint  judicial  commissions,  and  a  per- 
manent judicial  commission  has  been  established  as  a 
supreme  court.  Judicial  cases  not  affecting  the  doc- 
trine or  constitution  of  the  church  terminate  with  the 
synod  as  the  final  court  of  appeal;  all  others  terminate 
with  the  general  assembly. 

WORE. 

The  general  activities  of  the  church  are  under  the 
care  of  the  general  assembly,  which  acts  usually 
through  boards,  although  in  some  cases  through  per- 
manent committees.  The  members  of  boards  and 
committees  are  chosen  by  the  assembly,  elect  their 
own  officers,  and  report  annually  to  the  assembly. 
Special  cooperating  committees  are  appointed  by 
synods  and  presbyteries  for  work  within  their  own 
bounds. 

The  beginning  of  the  missionary  and  benevolent 
boards  was  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Home  mission 
work  was  begun  by  the  general  presbytery  as  early  as 
1708,  ministerial  rehef  by  the  general  synod  in  1719, 
and  foreign  mission  work  by  the  same  judicatory  in 
1742.  For  many  years  this  work  was  carried  on  by 
committees,  appointed  from  time  to  time,  but  until 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was 
Kttle  systematic  work  done.  The  names  and  dates  of 
organization  of  the  boards  conducting  the  different 
departments  of  the  church  activities  in  1906  are  as 
follows: 

Board  of  Home  Minions 1816 

Board  of  Education 1819 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions 1837 

Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work 1838 

Board  of  the  Church  Erection  Fund 1844 

Board  of  Relief 1855 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen 1865 

The  College  Board 1883 


There  are  also  permanent  and  special  committees 
for  general  work:  On  systematic  beneficence,  organ- 
ized in  1880;  on  temperance,  1881;  on  Christian  work 
among  seamen  and  soldiers,  1906;  and  on  the  minis- 
terial sustentation  fund,  1906. 

The  home  mission  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  is  carried  on  by  4 
boards,  each  having  its  own  specific  department. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  aids  feeble  churches  in 
the  support  of  pastors ;  provides  missionaries  and  evan- 
gelists for  new  and  destitute  regions  and  for  the  for- 
eign population  and  special  classes';  and  maintains  mis- 
sion schools  among  the  Indians,  Alaskans,  Mormons, 
Mexicans,  and  moimtaineers,  and  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Cuba. 

The  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work, 
so  far  as  it  is  a  mission  boards  gives  attention  to  the 
organization  and  maintenance  of  Sunday  schools  in 
new  fields  and  to  the  general  improvement  of  Sunday 
school  work.  It  also  employs  colporters,  and  distrib- 
utes copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  general  literature 
among  inunigrants. 

The  Board  of  Church  Erection  assists  congregations 
in  the  erection  and  completion  of  houses  of  worship 
and  of  manses  for  pastors. 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  works  among 
the  negro  population  of  the  South.  It  educates  teach- 
ers and  preachers,  and  builds  schoolhouses,  academies, 
colleges,  and  churches.  It  also  pays  the  salaries  of 
ministers  and  preachers  in  its  mission  field. 

In  addition  to  the  assembly's  boards,  there  is  a 
Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  a  nimiber  of 
the  synods  and  presbyteries  conduct  within  their 
bounds  a  work  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  All,  however,  cooperate  with  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions. 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  indicated 
by  the  following  figures  for  its  operations  in  1906: 

Missionaries  employed,  including  Cuban,  Porto  Rican, 

Mexican,  and  Indian  helpers 1, 269 

Missionary  teachers 555 

Churches  aided 1,465 

Churches  organized. .*. 87 

Churches  attaining  self-support 76 

Church  edifices  built 54 

Church  edifices  repaired  and  enlarged 263 

Sunday  schools  organized 204 

Additions  on  profession  of  ^th 10, 735 

Contributions $1, 226, 114 

The  work  of  the  church  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
the  Spanish  speaking  people,  and  most  of  the  foreign 
communities,  was  for  a  long  time  carried  on  by  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board,  but  of  late  years  has  been 
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under  the  care  of  the  Home  Mission  Board.    Its  extent 
is  indicated  b j  the  following  table : 


NATIONAUTT. 

Churches 

and 
stations. 

Member- 
ship. 

Sunday 

schoob 

and  other 

agencies. 

Member- 
ship. 

Total 

514 

29,699 

71 

5,278 

AriTK^nian 

3 

30 

10 

1 

12 

9 

156 

15 

96 

32 

3 

1 

1 

8 

128 

2 

7 

183 
1,529 

438 

101 
1,865 

506 

13,446 

1,035 

Bohftznian 

7 
3 

1,148 

Chinese 

140 

PanLsh  and  Norwegian 

Dutch " 

2 

369 

French 

German 

Hunffftrlan  ( Maffyar) . . 

12 

667 

Indian 

Italian 

Japanese 

5,800 

955 

50 

40 

7 
9 

1 

986 

642 

50 

Kwean , 

Slavic 

337 

3,483 

15 

414 

Spanish 

Syrian 

Welsh 

29 

1,292 

1 

84 

The  mission  school  department  shows  the  following 
record : 


Total... 

Alaskans 

Indians 

Mexicans 

Mormons 

Mountaineers 
Foreigners.... 
Porto  Ricans. 
Cubans 


1 

Member- 

Missions   Mission- 

Sunday 
schools. 

ship, 

and       aries  and 

Pupils. 

Scholars. 

young 

schools,    teachers. 

people's 

1 
1 

158 

societies. 

186            1481 

10,910 

11,060           2,239 

17  1             36 

234 

3 

273  1               27 

23  !             88 

1,120 

21 

1,663               259 

29  ,             54 

1,707 

28 

1,259 

396 

28  ,             61 

1,710 

24 

1,201 

264 

62  ,           181 

4,663 

65 

5,604 

1,088 

13                19 

506 

7 

557 

110 

8               24 

647 

5 

242 

45 

6  :             13 

323 

5 

261 

50 

1  Includes  5  speakers,  whose  work  is  not  confined  to  any  one  population  element. 

The  home  mission  work  of  the  synods  shows  1,010 
workers  employed,  1,207  churches  aided,  34  churches 
organized,  46  attaining  self-support,  38  Simday  schools 
organized,  29  churches  built,  7,390  additions  on  pro- 
fession of  faith,  and  contributions  amounting  to  about 
$200,000. 

The  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work 
in  its  missionary  department  in  1906  employed  127 
Sabbath  school  missionaries,  organized  715  new 
schools,  held  592  Sabbath  school  institutes  and  con- 
ventions in  different  parts  of  the  coUntry,  employed  24 
colporters  among  the  immigrants  in  10  states,  and  dis- 
tributed 8,920  Testaments  and  Bibles  and  over  19,000 
other  volumes.  Contributions  to  the  missionary  de- 
partment amounted  to  $163,331.  The  number  of 
churches  that  developed  from  the  Simday  schools  dur- 
ing the  year  was  82,  of  which  74  were  Presbyterian  and 
8  of  other  denominations. 

The  Board  of  Church  Erection  in  1906  made  grants 
and  loans,  to  the  amount  of  $214,782,  to  248  churches 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Alaska, 
Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico.  Of  the  churches  thus  akWd, 
there  were  in  North  Dakota  18,  in  Indian  Territory  17, 


in  Oklahoma  12,  in  Kansas  14,  in  California,  Neoraska, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  11  each;  in  Minnesota  10, 
in  Montana  9,  in  Colorado,  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania, 
8  each;  in  Alaska  4,  in  Porto  Rico  5,  in  Cuba  1 ;  the 
remainder  being  divided  among  the  other  states  and 
territories.  The  total  number  of  churches  aided 
since  the  organization  of  the  board  in  1844  is  8,067, 
and  the  total  amount  distributed  among  them, 
$5,105,886. 

The  available  funds  of  the  board  amount  to  $663,200. 
Since  1870  all  appropriations  have  been  secured  by 
mortgages.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  grant  mortgages 
and  50  per  cent  of  the  loan  mortgages  have  been  can- 
celed, either  by  repayments  or  recoveries.  In  1906 
the  board  held  approximately  4,700  mortgages, 
aggregating  $2,650,000,  and  received  $424,110  in  con- 
tributions. 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  in  1906  em- 
ployed 232  ministers,  aided  375  churches  and  missions, 
and  reported  contributions  amounting  to  $201,633. 
The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  work 
of  the  board,  including  the  schools  directly  connected 
with  the  churches  and  missions  in  the  different 
states : 


STATE. 


Total. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georeia 

Oklahoma  i 
Kentuck 


T 


Marylan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 


....X.. 


Churches 

and     ,  Teachers, 
missions. ' 


Schools. 


375 


329 


Cootil- 
botioiis 
for  self- 
support. 


106      $123,430 


17 

13 

5 

26 

10 

4 

1 

4 

1 

132 

109 

16 

1 

35 

1 


17 

5 

17 

8 

2 

30 

9 

3 

1 

14 

90 

25 

77 

28 

13 

6 

13 

1 

43 

18 

L 

5,607 
4,880 
1,808 
8,8S7 
1,000 

815 

82 

4,510 

603 

43,800 

27,650 

6,020 

8.250 

0,363 

510 


Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


The   summary   of  the   property  of    the   Board  of 
Missions  for  Freedmen  is  as  follows: 

Total $1, 137, 866 


Permanent  investments 114, 700 

School  property 641, 250 

Church  ana  manse  property 375, 140 

Notes  and  mortgages 6, 776 

The  summary  of    these    various   departments   of 
home  mission  enterprise  shows : 


Persons  employed 


3,217 


Missionaries  and  teachers,  Board  of  Home  Missions  ...  1, 824 

Missionaries  in  synodical  work 1, 010 

Missionaries,  Board  of  Freedmen 232 

Missionaries,  Board  of  Publication  aud  Sabbath  School 

Work 127 

Colporters,  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School 

Work 24 
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Churches  aided 3, 369 

Board  of  Home  Missions 1, 465 

Synods 1,207 

Board  of  Church  Erection 248 

Board  of  Freedmen 375 

Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work 74 

Contributions $2, 215, 188 

Board  of  Home  Missions * .  1, 226, 1 14 

Board  of  Church  Erections 424,  HO 

Board  of  Freedmen 201, 633 

Board  of  Publication  and  Sablmth  School  Work 163, 331 

Synodical  work 200,000 

As  already  stated,  the  earliest  organized  foreign 
missionary  work  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  was 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Congregationalists, 
through  the  American  Board,  organized  in  1810.  As 
there  grew  up  a  desire  for  specific  denominational 
work,  missionaries  were  sent  in  1833  by  the  Western 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  to  Calcutta.  After  the  sep- 
aration between  the  Old  School  and  New  School,  the 
Old  School  mission  board  extended  its  work  into  Siam 
and  China,  the  New  School  continuing  to  act  through 
the  American  Board.  With  the  reunion  of  the  two 
branches  in  1870  certain  missions  of  the  American 
Board  were  handed  over  to  the  Presbyterian  organiza- 
tion, and  since  then  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  united  church  has  greatly  developed  its  work. 
There  are  also  7  women  ^s  organizations  auxihary  to 
the  board. 

In  1906  the  church  carried  on  26  missions — 7  in 
China,  3  in  India,  2  each  in  Japan,  Persia,  and  Brazil, 
and  1  each  in  Africa,  Korea,  Mexico,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Siam,  Laos,  Chile,  Colombia,  Guatemala,  and 
Syria.  This  board  has  charge  also  of  the  work  among 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  United  States,  which, 
in  most  of  the  denominations,  is  included  in  the  home 
mission  department.  The  report  for  1906  shows  136 
stations  and  over  1,800  outstations;  890  missionaries, 
including  292  ordained  men,  61  medical  missionaries, 
20  lay  missionaries,  and  180  single  women,  besides  25 
female  physicians;  2,611  native  workers,  including 
182  ordained  ministers  and  631  licentiates;  and  443 
churches  with  63,480  communicants. 

Great  emphasis  has  always  been  placed  upon  edu- 
cation, and  such  colleges  as  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College  at  Beirut,  Syria;  Forman  College  at  Allaha- 
bad, India;  and  the  Canton  Christian  College  in 
China,  as  well  as  others,  are  directly  connected  with, 
although  not  always  under  the  control  of,  the  Presby- 
terian missions.  In  1906  there  were,  under  the  care 
of  the  missions,  995  schools  of  all  grades,  with  32,430 
pupils,  including  232  students  preparing  for  the  min- 
istry. In  close  connection  with  the  educational  work 
is  that  of  publication.  The  extent  of  this  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  9  printing  presses  issued  during  the 
year  over  171,000,000  pages  of  general  literature. 
Medical  work  has  been  carried  on,  particularly  in 


Asiatic  lands,  and  the  reports  shdw  63  hospitals  and 
65  dispensaries,  in  which  442,756  patients  were  treated 
during  the  year.  The  languages  used  number  over 
30,  including  most  of  the  Chinese  coUoquials,  3  Indian, 
and  3  Philippine  languages.  The  total  value  of  prop- 
erty in  foreign  lands  amounts  to  about  $4,000,000, 
and  the  contributions  for  the  year  were  $1,182,516. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  in  this  coimtry 
are  imder  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
located  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  College  Board, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  New  York  city.  The 
church  has  always  maintained  a  high  standard  for 
the  educational  qualifications  of  its  ministry,  and 
has  required,  from  the  establishment  of  the  first 
presbytery  in  1706,  that  they  should  be,  as  a  nde, 
graduates  of  colleges.  A  majority  of  the  nietnbers 
of  the  first  presbytery  were  graduates  of  one  6f  the 
imiversities  in  Scotland  or  of  Harvard  College.  Iii 
the  form  of  government  adopted  by  the  general  synod 
in  1788,  special  provisions  were  inserted  enforcing 
high  standards  of  ministerial  education,  and  in  1811 
the  general  assembly,  in  order  to  complete  its  system^ 
established  a  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Since  then  others  have  been  founded  until  there  are 
now  12,  including  2  German  seminaries  and  2  for 
colored  people.  In  1906  these  12  seminaries  reported 
76  professors  and  39  other  teachers;  694  students; 
real  estate  valued  at  $2,096,230;  endowment  funds^ 
$6,226,514;  scholarship  funds,  $1,047,253;  lectureship 
funds,  $710,850;  library  funds,  $151,508;  and  specif 
funds,  $474,966.  The  total  value  of  property,  endow- 
ments, and  funds  amoimted  to  $10,707,3?1,  and  the 
income  for  the  year,  including  that  from  endowments^ 
was  $416,078.     No  tuition  fees  are  charged. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  for  its  specific  purpose 
the  aiding  of  persons  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  ministers  on  the  roll 
of  the  church  have  been  aided  in  their  education  by 
this  board,  and  the  niunber  of  candidates  imder  the 
care  of  the  board  in  1906  was  699,  out  of  a  total  of 
934  candidates  under  the  supervision  of  the  presbyter- 
ies.    The  receipts  for  the  year  1906  were  $140,563. 

In  order  to  secure  more  efficient  general  educational 
work,  the  general  assembly  in  1883  estabhshed  a 
College  Board  to  promote  Christian  education  of 
college  grade  throughout  the  coimtry.  The  income 
of  this  board,  including  not  only  collections  from 
congregations  but  gifts  from  individuals,  amoimted 
in  1906  to  $707,020,  and  in  the  year  preceding,  to 
$1,495,992,  the  latter  sum  including  special  contribu- 
tions to  certain  institutions. 

Among  the  59  institutions  of  various  grades  affilia- 
ting with  the  College  Board  and  reporting  to  it  are: 
Biddle  University,  Elmira  College,  Lafayette  College, 
Lincoln  University,  New  York  University,  University 
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of  Wooeter,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Illinois 
College,  and  a  number  of  smaller  colleges  in  the  West. 
Some  of  these  are  controlled  by  an  ecclesiastical 
corporation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  some  by  a 
board  of  trustees  annually  elected  or  nominated  by 
such  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  some  by  a  board  of 
trustees,  two-thirds  of  whose  members  must  always  be, 
by  stipulation  in  the  charter  or  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  some  by  a  board  of 
trustees  self-perpetuating  or  elected  in  some  other 
way.  The  number  of  students  is  given  as  13,787; 
the  value  of  property,  $8,389,739,  and  of  permanent 
endowment,  $16,198,768;  while  the  income  from  en- 
dowment and  tuition  was  $899,500.  Other  institu- 
tions, as  Princeton  University,  Hamilton  College,  and 
Western  Reserve  University,  though  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  church,  have  been  closely  identified 
with  its  history. 

In  addition  to  the  theological  seminaries  and  col- 
leges already  mentioned  there  were,  under  the  care  of 
the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  39  academies, 
etc.,  with  7,524  students,  the  value  of  the  property 
being  $641,250.  There  were  also  in  this  country  12  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  schools  with  269  pupils,  under  the 
care  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  67  parochial 
schools  with  6,472  pupils,  imder  the  care  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  and  186  mission  schools 
with  10,910  pupils,  imder  the  care  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions. 

In  close  harmony  with  the  specifically  educational 
work  of  other  organizations  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion and  Sabbath  School  Work,  located  in  Philadel- 
phia, has  an  editorial  department  which  prepares  lesson 
helps  and  periodicals,  and  reaches  more  than  a  million 
pupils  of  the  different  grades.  A  business  department 
has  charge  of  the  books  issued  by  the  board,  the 
manufacture  of  books  and  periodicals,  the  placing  of 
the  publications  on  the  market,  and  the  property  of 
the  board. 

For  the  general  purposes  of  ministerial  relief  the 
general  assembly  began  in  1849  to  gather  a  permanent 
fund,  and  in  1855  established  the  Board  of  Relief  to 
have  special  charge  of  the  work.  In  1906  this  fund 
amounted  to  more  than  $1,800,000,  and  the  contri- 
butions from  the  congregations  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $148,173,  while  the  total  receipts  h'om 
all  sources  were  $218,130.  The  total  number  of  fami- 
lies enrolled  imder  the  care  of  the  board  was  over 
1,000;  including  412  ministers  and  594  widows.  The 
total  expenditures  of  the  board  to  1906  amounted  to 
$4,277,678. 

The  church  has  done  comparatively  little  in  estab- 
lishing charitable  institutions  which  are  directly  under 
its  control.  Even  where  institutions  bear  the  Presbyte- 
rian name  they  are  not  ordinarily  under  the  supervision 
of  any  such  congregation,  presbytery,  synod,  or  of  the 
general  assembly.     Thus  there  are  Presbyterian  hos- 


pitals in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Chicago,  and  in  Philadelphia  two  homes  for 
the  aged  and  an  orphanage;  but  even  these,  while  prin- 
cipally sustained  by  Presbyterians,  are  not  oflBcially 
connected  with  the  church.  The  beneficence  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  however,  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  institutions  connected  with  it  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  Protestant  charitable  institutions  of  every  kind 
have  been  aided  largely  by  the  gifts  of  Presbyterians. 

Of  the  total  membership  of  the  Simday  schools, 
266,336  were  in  full  church  membership,  while  39,545 
were  received  into  the  church  during  the  year.  These 
Sunday  schools  contributed  toward  their  own  support 
$587,851,  to  the  Simday  school  work  of  the  Board 
of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work  $82,521,  and 
to  the  general  benevolences  of  the  churches,  $155,497. 

Young  people's  work  in  general  has  been  recently 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath  School  Work,  and  the  Boards  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  have  each  a  department  for  young 
people.  The  7,000  Christian  Endeavor  societies  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  congregations,  with 
their  200,000  members,  constitute  the  largest  element 
of  the  membership  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  body> 
but  the  church  itself  has  no  distinctive  young  people's 
organization. 

The  general  assembly  authorized  in  1906  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  of  men,  imder  the 
name  of  the  Presbyterian  Brotherhood,  to  promote, 
assist,  and  federate  all  forms  of  the  organized  Christian 
activity  of  men  in  the  congregations.  The  total  num- 
ber of  men's  societies  in  existence  at  that  date  was 
546,  and  98  out  of  246  presbyteries  had  appointed 
committees  to  stimulate  the  work.  There  is  also 
an  interdenominational  men's  organization  connected 
with  several  of  the  Presbyterian  denominations,  and 
known  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip. 
This  has,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  about  200  societies. 

The  8  benevolent  and  missionary  boards  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  have  considerable  property, 
which  is  held  by  them  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  of 
the  church  at  large.  This  includes  2  buildings  for 
administrative  purposes,  the  Presbyterian  Building 
in  New  York  city  and  the  Witherspoon  Building  in 
Philadelphia.  The  following  table  shows  the  per- 
manent assets  of  the  boards  for  1906: 


BOARP. 


Total. 


Home  Missions 

Foreign  Missions  >. 

Education 

Publication , 

Church  Erection*. 

Relief 

Freedmen , 

Colleges 


Total. 

Real  estate. 

$7,026,408 

$3,716,852 

1,546,392 
1,236,586 

172,764 
1,238,371 

663,200 

894,255 
948,262 

1,077,515 

1,888,524 
827,446 
353,125 

85,000 

703,890 

7,930 

Securities. 


$4,209,556 

652,137 
288,324 
172,764 
160, 8S6 
663,200 
1,803.524 
123,556 
345,195 


>  This  board  has  property  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000  outside  the  United  States. 

>  Reversionary  interest,  mortgages,  etc.,  ^,484,000;  insurance,  $2,500,000. 
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The  general  assembly  has  a  board  of  trustees  which 
held  in  1906  property  and  securities  to  the  value  of 
S963,897,  of  which  $324,712  was  held  for  the  Board  of 
Relief. 

The  church  has  a  large  share  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  with  headquar- 
ters at  the  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  whose 
object  is  to  gather  and  preserve  materia]  connected 
with  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  Presbyterian 
denominations. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  for  this  denomination  represent 
the  condition  at  the  close  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
March,  1906,  instead  of  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year, 
as  already  explained  (see  Presbyterian  bodies,  page 
510).  These  statistics,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  by  ecclesiastical  divisions 
in  the  tables  which  follow.'  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  7,935  organizations  in  31  synods 
and  225  presbyteries,  distributed  in  every  state  and 
territory  except  Louisiana.  Of  these  organizations, 
3,696  are  in  the  North  Central  division  and  2,301  in  the 


North  Atlantic  division.  The  state  having  the  largest 
number  is  Pennsylvania  with  1,075,  followed  by  New 
York  with  831  and  Ohio  with  656. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  is  1,179,566; 
of  these,  a^  shown  by  the  returns  for  7,340  organiza- 
tions, about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63  per  cent  fe- 
males. According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  8,185  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  2,692,561 ,  as  reported  by  7,362  or- 
ganizations; church  property  valued  at  $114,882,781, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$5,116,899;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  208  organ- 
izations; and  3,465  parsonages  valued  at  $11,503,460. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  7,393  organiza- 
tions, number  8,300,  with  118,602  officers  and  teachers 
and  1 ,045,056  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  7,603,  and  there  are  also  168  licentiates  and 
105  local  evangelists. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1,223  organizations,  391,823  com- 
municants, and  $40,435,331  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OB  TERRITORY. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia.. 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  > 

Texas 

Western  division % 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

•    Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calilomia 


ToUl 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


7,035 


2,301 


1, 


2 

8 

3 

23 

5 

8 

831 

346 

075 

vu 


37 
95 
17 
43 
71 
149 
111 
29 
32 

3.696 


656 
328 
473 
269 
193 
296 
426 
226 
182 
121 
223 
304 

448 


83 

92 
7 
6 

23 
179 

58 

90G 


62 

59 

15 

128 

53 

25 

29 

14 

139 

121 

261 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


7.927 


2,301 


2 

8 

3 

23 

5 

8 

831 

346 

1,075 

583 


37 
95 
17 
43 
71 
149 
111 
29 
31 

3,692 


656 
328 
471 
269 
193 
296 
426 
225 
180 
121 
223 
304 

447 


82 

92 
7 
6 

23 
179 

58 

904 


62 

59 

15 

128 

53 

25 

29 

14 

139 

121 

259 


Total 

number 

reported. 


1,179.566 


523,742 


364 

842 

432 

5,678 

1,071 

2,252 

186,278 

78,490 

248,335 

62,596 


5,086 
15.927 
8,182 
2,615 
8,514 
10,696 
8,026 
2,243 
1,307 

473,220 


114,772 
49,041 
86,251 
36,710 
18,077 
26,412 
48,326 
25,991 
6,727 
6,764 
20,684 
33,465 

30,418 


8,543 

6,786 

303 

192 

809 

9,667 

4,118 

89,590 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


7,340 


2,141 


2 
8 
3 

23 

4 

6 

779 

325 

991 


35 
87 
16 
36 
67 
131 
92 
25 
29 

3,434 


597 
297 
453 
253 
178 
277 
396 
204 
168 
114 
209 
289 

393 


72 

88 

5 

6 

17 

161 

44 

854 


4,096 

61 

3,698 

50 

984 

11 

16,055 

122 

2,864 

52 

2,884 

24 

1,902 

29 

520 

13 

14,437 

132 

9,701 

111 

32,449 

249 

Male. 


392,692 


170,515 


110 

278 

188 

1,780 

383 

441 

57,342 

26,624 

84,309 


518        20,321 


1,556 

5,331 

2,339 

847 

2,842 

3,627 

2,588 

738 

453 

160.245 


38,450 

10,455 

29,634 

10,966 

5,869 

9,168 

16,499 

8,963 

2,391 

2,445 

7,449 

11,957 

10.362 


2,6« 

2,439 

87 

63 

236 

3,565 

1,368 

31,249 


1.462 

1,076 

309 

5,543 

1,033 

999 

683 

167 

5,463 

3,181 

11,343 


Female. 


683,062 


296,256 


264 

664 

244 

3,898 

639 

917 

107,039 

46,017 

136,684 

35,914 


3,164 
9,720 
4,681 
1,317 
4,783 
6,919 
4,161 
1,361 
828 

279,945 


66,768 
28,160 
62, 143 
22,304 
11,190 
16,792 
28,336 
16,045 
4,148 
3,901 
12,105 
20,064 

16,672 


4,235 

3,830 

188 

129 

388 

5,664 

2,238 

64,295 


2,619 
2,006 

636 
9,149 
1,681 
1,385 
1,219 

346 

8,562 

6.109 

20,683 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 
organizations 
reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


7,396 


2,259 


2 

8 

3 

22 

6 

8 

814 

344 

1,063 

539 


36 
92 
17 
34 
66 
133 
106 
26 
31 

o,  44o 


630 
319 
461 
262 
179 
209 
396 
212 
126 
106 
206 
281 

365 


78 

85 
5 
4 

14 
140 

39 

784 


61 

47 

9 

102 

43 

21 

24 

9 

122 

114 

242 


Halls, 
etc. 


208 


21 


7 

1 

13 

14 


2 
3 
5 
1 
2 


98 


3 
6 
5 
2 

10 
9 

12 
2 

26 
6 
7 

11 

26 


1 
5 


1 

2 

14 

2 

50 


3 

7 

3 

10 


3 
2 
1 
9 
1 
11 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


8,185 


Number 


I 


'I2^-|^» 


reporting, 


2,679 


3 

9 

3 

25 

6 

11 

950 

443 

1,221 

600 


41 

109 

26 

37 

76 

143 

111 

27 

31 

3,674 


673 
•no 
604 
277 
194 
282 
422 
231 
128 
106 
216 
292 

391 


89 

91 
6 
4 

14 
147 

40 

841 


66 

48 

10 

106 

44 

24 

27 

10 

128 

126 

262 


7.362 


2,256 


2 

8 

3 

22 

5 

8 

812 

344 

1,052 

636 


35 
92 
17 
83 
66 
133 
104 
26 
31 

3,432 


626 
319 
460 
268 
178 
268 
392 
212 
125 
104 
206 
281 

363 


77 

85 
6 
4 

14 
140 

38 

776 


50 

47 

9 

103 

48 

21 

24 

9 

121 

110 

239 


reported. 


2,692,661 


1,074,784 


1,200 

2,700 

1,070 

11,930 

1,950 

4,650 

373, 8M 

164,796 

612,624 

190,578 


12,465 

40,254 

12,560 

8,606 

20,580 

43,060 

36,634 

9,275 

7,066 

1.114.576 


244,730 

117,067 

186,973 

87.448 

47,900 

60,927 

120,068 

68,354 

22,613 

18,439 

50,623 

81,350 

99.965 


25,140 

23,835 

2,000 

1,200 

3,075 

33,560 

11,176 

212,688 


9,665 

10,970 

2,200 

33,079 

8,350 

5,245 

5,255 

2,170 

81,385 

28,764 

75,575 


1  Oklaboma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OR  TERBITOBT. 


Total  for  denomination. 


North  Atlantic  division. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massacfauactts... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Conneetlcat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


Booth  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi.. 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma*. 
Texas 


Western  division , 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming.... 

CMorado 

New  Mexico. 

Ariiona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington. 

Oregon 

Calilomia.... 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


7,935 


2.301 


2 

8 

3 

23 

5 

8 

831 

346 

1,075 

584 


37 
95 
17 
43 
71 
149 
111 
29 
32 

3,606 


656 
328 
473 
269 
193 
296 
426 
225 
182 
121 
223 
304 

448 


83 

92 
7 
6 

23 
179 

58 

906 


62 

59 

15 

128 

53 

25 

29 

14 

139 

121 

261 


VALUV  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
oforKani- 


lations 
reporting. 


7,405 


2,258 


2 

8 

3 

22 

5 

8 

812 

343 

1,055 

538 


35 
92 
17 
37 
66 
133 
101 
26 
31 

3.447 


628 
321 
463 
258 
180 
267 
397 
211 
128 
103 
210 
281 

369 


79 

86 
5 
5 

16 
140 

38 

793 


52 

47 

10 

103 

44 

22 

26 

9 

124 

109 

247 


Value 
reported. 


>  9114,882.781 


67,368,089 


23.300 

68,500 

19.000 

559,100 

127,000 

539,000 

29,956.768 

V.  VoO,  oud 

26,088,915 

5,353.037 


400,500 

2,152,400 

1.198,500 

74,390 

757,000 

247,577 

144. 145 

59,025 

319,500 

33,488,702 


9,096.419 

3,306,750 

6.645.425 

2,910.905 

1,448,650 

2.147,831 

2.669,995 

1,924,400 

483,402 

300.075 

971,700 

1,583,150 

1,898,050 


762,750 
362,225 

12,900 
5,800 

22.100 
436,325 
295,950 

» 6. 774, 903 


252,500 
172,100 

58,500 

1,018,550 

109,025 

103,800 

283,000 

53,400 

589,978 

661,890 

13,472,160 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

oforganl- 

zations 

reporting. 


1.484 


510 


1 

1 

3 

11 

2 

3 

172 

95 

222 

94 


1 

20 

7 

6 

9 

19 

23 


9 
658 


90 
67 
91 
63 
35 
60 
80 
42 
30 
14 
46 
50 

55 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$5,116,899 


7 
5 
1 
2 
1 
28 
11 

167 


10 

9 

5 

29 

5 

4 

8 

1 

32 

15 

49 


3.307,290 


2,900 

670 

1,400 

67.000 

22,800 

21,000 

1,558.133 

566,542 

1,066.945 

190,092 


6,900 

52.024 

101,450 

2.400 
12,175 

3,799 

6,069 


4,375 
1,206.841 


250,401 

150. 143 

299.573 

88.105 

28.705 

64.940 

96,212 

84,836 

35,480 

8.523 

41.748 

58,175 

59,635 


3,710 

1.550 

800 

1,015 

300 

33.580 

18,680 

351,041 


14,250 
6,012 
6,150 

80.589 
5,600 
2,550 

40,100 
200 

37,610 

17,950 
139,430 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
oforganl- 


zauons 
reporting. 


3,465 


1.301 


1 

4 

2 

4 

1 

3 

544 

227 

515 

171 


17 
52 

6 
10 
19 
21 
29 

5 
12 

1,576 


267 

115 

256 

116 

81 

98 

230 

69 

66 

42 

103 

143 

110 


21 

27 

1 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$11,503,460 


4 

47 
10 

307 


24 

21 

8 

51 

14 

9 

3 

6 

50 

44 

77 


6,166,990 


3,000 

6,700 

5.500 

20,700 

2.500 

38,000 

2,452,383 

1,219,950 

2,418,257 

570,655 


63,600 

236.500 

57.000 

13,475 

106.800 

20.930 

18,900 

2.450 

51.000 

3,873,380 


798,800 
355,350 
711,925 
279,955 
194,500 
215,400 
506,950 
136,400 
138,300 
63,600 
182,000 
290,200 

228,095 


58,325 

54,000 

1.500 


3.850 
82.620 
27.800 

664,340 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
oforgani- 

lations 
reporting. 


51.300 
38,300 
15,000 

133,550 
21.200 
13,715 
1,600 
9,850 
92,250 
92,525 

195,050 


7,393 


2,226 


2 

8 

3 

23 

5 

8 

802 

344 

1,031 

562 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


3;< 

91 
17 
43 
60 
145 
107 
28 
28 

3.403 


617 
302 
454 
251 
177 
267 
388 
197 
154 
106 
208 
282 

370 


66 

87 

7 

6 

21 

142 

41 

842 


59 

54 

13 

120 

49 

21 

27 

11 

133 

112 

243 


8,300 


2,590 


4 

8 
3 

25 

5 

8 

901 

414 

1,222 

624 


87 

101 

23 

49 

88 

151 

119 

28 

28 

3,709 


657 
325 
507 
261 
210 
203 
425 
22S 
164 
113 
224 
302 

408 


84 

03 
8 
7 

21 
154 

41 

909 


64 

58 

19 

141 

53 

23 

32 

15 

161 

128 

275 


Number 
ofoflkers 

and 
teachers. 


118.602 


47.645 


28 

88 

47 

468 

74 

165 

17,052 

8,037 

21,686 

6,880 


■  550 
1,703 
606 
276 
898 
1,211 
741 
193 
202 

50,539 


10.375 
4.295 
8.009 
4,257 
2,363 
4.047 
5,653 
3,141 
1,207 
vw 
2,416 
3,717 

3,644 


707 

865 

40 

39 

93 

1,457 

443 

10,394 


642 

468 

130 

1,642 

286 

184 

280 

112 

1.054 

1.334 

3,362 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


1,045,096 


438,961 


316 

761 

530 

4,177 

713 

1,681 

152,915 

71,139 

206,729 

57,912 


5.319 
13.882 
6,809 
2,978 
8,298 
10,073 
0,003 
2,325 
1,325 

427,363 


86,684 
38,126 
79,979 
34,082 
20,568 
30,767 
41,056 
27,380 
8,560 
7,313 
20,712 
31,218 

20.741 


6,684 

6,064 

870 

378 

778 

10,732 

8,840 

01,070 


5,134 

4,360 

1,113 

15,886 

2,710 

2,128 

2,660 

812 

15.878 

10,094 

29,377 


>  Includes  $30,000,  value  of  church  property  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  destroyed  by  earthquake  and  fire. 
'Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


ITNOD  AND  PRI8BTT1BT. 


Total  for  denomlnaUon. 


Synod  of  Atlantic. 


Atlantic 

Fairfield... 

Hodge , 

Knox 

McClelland. 


Synod  of  Baltimore. 


Baltimore 

Newcastle 

Washington  City. 


Synod  of  California. 


Benicia 

Los  Angeles... 

Oalclana 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 
San  Joaquin. . . 

San  Jose. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Synod  of  Catawba. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Cape  Fear 

Catawba 

Southern  Virginia. 
Yadlcin 


Synod  of  Colorado. 


Boulder. . 
Denver. . . 
Gunnison. 
Pueblo... 
Wyoming. 


Synod  of  Florida. 


East  Florida. . 
South  Florida. 
West  Florida. 


Synod  of  Illinois. 


Alton 

Bloomlngton. 
Cairo 


Chicago 

Freeport 

Mattoon 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Rock  River. 
Schuyler... 
Springfield. 


Synod  of  Indiana. 


Crawfordsville. 
Fort  Wayne... 
Indianapolis.. 

Logansport 

Muncie 

New  Albany.. 

Vinoennes 

Whitewater.. 


Synod  of  Indian  Territory. 


Canadian.. 
Choctaw... 
Cimarron. . 
Kiamichl. . 
Olclahoma. 
Rcndali... 
Sequoyah . 
Washita... 


Synod  of  Iowa. 


Cedar  Rapids.. 

Coming 

Council  Biulb. 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

Fort  Dodge... 

Iowa. 

Iowa  City 

Sioux  City 

Waterloo 


»7,935 


140 


27 
65 
17 
11 
30 

158 


66 
56 
31 

275 


35 
63 
27 
11 
40 
19 
35 
27 
18 

170 


43 
47 
35 
45 

143 


23 
37 
13 
55 
15 

82 


16 

11 

5 

473 


52 
52 
40 
97 
30 
34 
22 
37 
36 
41 
32 

829 


56 
30 
46 
41 
27 
59 
35 
35 

179 


36 
32 
30 
55 
M2 
55 
44 
44 
49 
39 


COM KUNICAMTS  OB  If  BM BBB8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting 


21 
26 
15 
14 
36 
9 
42 
16 

426 


7,927 


140 


27 
55 
17 
11 
80 

158 


66 
56 
31 

273 


34 
63 
27 
11 
40 
18 
35 
27 
18 

170 


43 
47 
35 
45 

143 


23 
37 
13 
55 
15 

31 


15 

11 

5 

471 


52 
52 
40 
97 
30 
34 
22 
37 
86 
41 
80 

829 


56 
80 
46 
41 
27 
59 
35 
35 

179 


21 
26 
15 
14 
36 
9 
42 
16 

426 


Total 

number 

reported. 


1,179,566 


10,260 


2,804 
4,360 
666 
1,562 
1,368 

29,329 


12,712 
7,128 
9,480 

32,969 


2,589 

11,913 

4,444 

1,926 
2,602 
8,347 
2,094 
2,917 
1,097 

11,612 


1.977 
4,061 
2,052 
3,502 

17,030 


2,896 
5,837 
1,241 
6,081 
984 

1,307 


658 
380 
260 

86,251 


5,944 
8,777 
4,428 
29,519 
5,244 
4,741 
3,567 
6,270 
5,009 
6,065 
6,067 

49,216 


7,375 
5,213 
9,052 
6,311 
4,906 
6,137 
4,602 
5,530 

9,676 


1,322 

665 
1,105 

304 
3,247 

130 
2,276 

618 

48.326 


Sex. 


Number  | 
of  organi- 
sations I 
reporting. 


117 


25 
38 
13 
11 
80 

143 


23 
83 
12 
54 
11 

29 


20 
21 
13 
14 
36 
8 

33 
16 

395 


62 
51 
30 

262 


32 
61 
23 
11 
39 
17 
85 
27 
17 

145 


41 
81 
28 
45 

133 


15 
9 
5 

453 


51 
50 
39 
92 
29 
30 
20 
36 
35 
41 
80 

297 


48 
27 
89 
38 
27 
54 
33 
31 

161 


36 

5,400 

35 

32 

Of  Qjf4 

28 

30 

3,259 

30 

55 

6,761 

53 

42 

3,911 

41 

55 

4,857 

46 

44 

5,971 

41 

44 

5,200 

40 

49 

5,212 

44 

39 

4,161 

37 

Male. 


7,340      302,602 


3,326 


815 
1,276 
195 
540 
500 

9,415 


4,346 
2,215 
2,864 

11,510 


726 

4,333 

1,339 

795 

843 

1,462 

708 

927 

382 

S,  oo4 


1,036 
2,200 

406 
1,899 

309 

468 


212 
136 
105 

29,684 


682 
1,180 

611 
1,411 

5,852 


2,052 
3,094 
1,624 
10,033 
1,859 
1,460 
1,093 
2,163 
1,860 
2,201 
2,186 

16,455 


2,409 
1,401 
2,872 
2,138 
1,811 
2,235 
1,559 
2,030 

3,567 


Female. 


683,062 


6,512 


1,446 
1,850 

317 
1,022 

868 

17,820 


7,880 
4,467 
5,473 

21,029 


1,764 
7,496 
2,867 
1,131 
1,842 
1,885 
1,391 
1,990 
714 

6,127 


1,186 

1,860 

990 

2,001 

9,785 


1,860 
3,563 

819 
2,907 

636 

828 


446 
218 
164 

52, 143 


3,872 
5,456 
2,764 
16,685 
3.209 
3,021 
2,170 
8.957 
3,244 
3.864 
3.901 

28,100 


4,251 
2,786 
4,687 
3,782 
3,005 
3.740 
2,616 
8,203 

5,671 


489 

829 

277 

320 

380 

6il 

105 

199 

1,222 

2,025 

68 

61 

779 

1,225 

247 

371 

1G.499 

28,335 

1,734 

3,101 

1,320 

2,130 

1,117 

2,142 

2,377 

4,024 

1,489 

2,321 

1,605 

2,666 

2,025 

3,547 

1,592 

2,827 

1,766 

3,095 

1,474 

2,482 

PLACES  OP  W0B8HIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Chur<;h     Halls, 
edifices.  I    etc. 


7,396         206 


131 


24  2 

M   

16  

10  1 

28  ' 


148 


66  1 

62  ' 

31  I 

I 
261  I         12 

86  I 

66  i  6 

26  I 

10  ,  1 
86  I  1 
18  I  1 
29  3 
26  I  1 
18, 


148 


41 
86 
27 
44 

111 


17 
80 
11 
44 
9 

31 


16 

10 

6 

461 


51 
50 
39 
93 
29 
88 
22 
37 
86 
41 
80 

820 


56 
29 
44 

40 
26 
68 
32 
85 

141 


395 


1  Includes  3  independent  churches. 


35  1 

29  1 

27  1 

52  1 

41 

44  2 

41  3 

42  1 
47  1 
37  1 

'Includes  1  independent  churcb. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


2 
1 
1 

18 


8 
4 


1 
1 


8 


6 


1 
2 
1 
1 


18 


12 


8,186 


138 


24 

68 
16 
11 
29 

182 


73 
63 
46 

272 


87 
61 
27 
11 
40 
19 
31 
27 
19 

164 


42 
87 
27 

48 

118 


19 
31 
11 
47 
10 

81 


16 

10 

6 

604 


68 
51 
40 
112 
80 
37 
25 
37 
88 
46 
36 

849 


64 
29 
49 
46 
26 
61 
34 
40 

148 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


nt^S^    Seating 
reporting.,  f«P«^- 


15 

1 

16 

15 

22 

22 

22 

14 

14 

14 

13 

1 

15 

13 

30 

4 

32 

80 

6 

2 

8 

6 

26 

5 

26 

26 

15 

16 

15 

422 


38 
29 
31 
53 
41 
52 
46 
45 
49 
38 


7,362  I  2,692,501 


129 


24 
62 
15 
10 
28 

148 


65 
62 
31 

248 


36 

64 

26 

9 

36 
17 
29 
26 
18 

147 


41 
86 
26 
44 

111 


17 
80 
11 
44 
9 

81 


16 

10 

6 


61 
49 
80 
93 
29 
33 
22 
37 
86 
41 
80 


I 


66 
29 
44 
40 
26 
58 
82 
35 

141 


392 


35 
29 
27 
52 
41 
42 
40 
42 
47 
37 


46,909 


9,604 
18,175 
4.376 
4,900 
8,065 

66,064 


81.174 
18.310 
16,600 

77,746 


7,820 
23,370 
9.426 
3,496 
9,506 
7.196 
6,526 
6,720 
8,600 

46,000 


10,900 

12,085 

6,680 

15,526 

36.270 


6,036 
11,329 

8,235 
13,480 

2,200 

7,066 


4,720 

1,570 

715 


460        185,073 


14,646 
10,140 
13.005 
54,418 
11,660 
11,206 
8.442 
13.723 
12,386 
14,310 
12.876 


820  '      117.367 


19.320 
12.180 
16.437 
14.640 
11.275 
17,965 
12.650 
12.940 

33.960 


3.910 
5.225 
8,350 
1,600 
7,970 
1.105 
7,315 
3,425 

120,063 

12,810 
7,090 
8,n5 
15,770 
11,170 
10,725 
15,042 
12,960 
13,616 
11,275 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHXJRCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES: 

1906— Continued. 


SYNOD  AND  PEI8BTTXBT. 


8yzuKl  of  Kansas. 


Emporia. 

Hlghlaad. 

Lamed... 

Neosho... 

Osborne.. 

Sokmum. 

Topeka... 


Sjnod  of  Kentucky . 

Ebeneser 

LooisviUe 

Transylvania. . . 


Synod  of  Michigan . 


Detroit 

FMnt 

Grand  Rapids. 

Kalamazoo 

Lake  Superior. 

T<ftn^fng 

Monroe 

Petoftkey 

Saginaw 


Synod  of  Minnesota. 


Adams 

Duluth 

Mankato 

Minneapolis. 
Red  River.. 
St.  Cloud. . . 

St.  Paul 

Winona 


Synod  of  Missouri . 


Hannibal 

Kansas  City. 

Oxark 

Platte 

St.  Ix>uls 

White  River. 


Synod  of  Montana. 


Butte 

Great  Falls. 
Helena 


Synod  of  Nebraska. 


Box  Butte 

Hastings.. 

Kearney.. 

Nebraska 

Niobrara. 

Omaha.., 


City. 


Sjmod  of  New  Jersey . 


Elisabeth. 

Jersey  City 

Monmouth 

Morris  and  Orange. 

Newark 

New  Brunswick... 

Newton 

West  Jersey 


Synod  of  New  Mexico. 


Arlsona. 

Pecos  Valley. 
Rio  Grande.. 
Santa  P^ — 


Synod  of  New  York . 


Albany 

Bingham  ton 

Boston 

Brooklyn — 

Buffalo 

Cayuga 

Champlain . . 

Chemung 

Columbia 


COMMUNICA24T8  OR  MBMBBBS. 

1 
1 

PLJLCB8  or  WORSHIP. 

Total 
number 
oforganl- 

^ 

Number 
oforgani- 
1  sations 
reporting. 

Totol 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting^ 

> 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

cations. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

1 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 

305 

1 

305 

33,481            290 

11,963 

2,819 
1,314 
1,093 
2,540 
821 
1,299 
2,568 

2,604 

20,074 

281 

12 

202 

281 

81,350 

67 
23 
88 
61 
26 
46 
44 

83 

67 
23 
38 
61 
26 
46 
44 

82 

8,003 
3,232 
3,206 
7,184 
1,273 
3,582 
7,049 

8,543 

63 
22 
35 
58 
22 
46 
44 

72 

4,644 
1,810 
1,986 
4,288 
582 
2,283 
4,481 

4,235 

59 

1            23 
36 
61 
18 
42 
42 

78 

5 

i* 

4* 

2 

1 

62 
25 
36 
64 
18 
42 
45 

89 

50 
23 
86 
61 
18 
42 
42 

77 

16,275 
8,075 
0,900 

19,185 
3,445 
9,675 

14,795 

25,140 

2»i 

24 

30 

267 

29 
24 
29 

267 

3,861 
2,883 
1,809 

86,527 

28 
16 

28 

252 

1,223 
693 
688 

10,036 

2,153 
1,011 
1,071 

22,271 

1            28 

i            23 

27 

260 

i* 

2 

34 
26 
29 

275 

27 
23 
27 

257 

8,875 
8,850 
7,415 

86,648 

49 

50 

17  t 

19 
>32 

23 
U9 

20 

38 

296 

40 
50 
17 
19 
32 
23 
19 
20 
38 

296 

12,257 
8,799 
2,420 
2,612 
2,975 
3,443 
2,714 
1,616 
4,691 

26,442 

44 

50 
16 
19 
29 
20 
19 
» 
35 

277 

3,318 

1,341 
656 
726 

1,031 
910 
773 
570 

J,611 

0,169 

6,574 
2,458 
1,399 
1,886 
1,866 
2,105 
1,941 
1,046 
2,996 

15,821 

45 
48 
16 
19 
82 
28 
19 
20 
88 

269 

1 
1 

9 

46 
51 
17 
20 
87 
28 
22 
21 
88 

282 

45 
48 
15 
19 
32 
23 
19 
20 
86 

268 

20,680 
11,740 
4,760 
7,455 
8,990 
7,860 
7,130 
6,043 
12,500 

70,067 

28 
34 
63 
30 
24 
42 
37 
38 

247 

28 
34 
63 
30 
24 
42 
87 
38 

247 

1,407 
2,535 
5,098 
6,912 
1,028 
1,394 
5,248 
2,825 

26,776 

27 
83 
53 
29 
23 
38 
36 
38 

220 

478 

865 

1,792 

2,818 

371 

424 

2,008 

913 

9,191 

899 

1,478 
2,903 
4,064 
651 
769 
3,145 
1,912 

15,416 

26 
32 
60 
29 
17 
35 
38 
87 

225 

1 
2 
2 

i* 

2 

i* 

4 

20 
84 
60 
32 
19 
86 
86 
39 

244 

25 
82 
60 
29 

17 
86 
83 
87 

225 

4,460 

7,344 

14,055 

14,500 

8,270 

6,745 

12,455 

7,238 

71,029 

36 
45 
44 

49 
59 
14 

56 

86 
45 
44 

49 
59 
14 

56 

1 

2,661 
5,627 
8,743 
4,697 
9,580 
467 

8,964 

31 
42 
29 
49 
58 
11 

55 

869 
1,963 

914 
1,908 
3,371 

146 

1,893 

1,552 
3,234 
1.491 
2,789 
6,149 
201 

2,556 

30 
43 
39 
47 

58 
8 

45 

1 
1 

2 

8 

31 
46 
43 
48 
68 
8 

49 

80 
43 
80 
47 
68 
8 

44 

8,930 
14,139 
10,385 
13,865 
22,065 

1,625 

9,245 

21 
20 
15 

223 

21 
20 
15 

223 

1,727 
1,067 
1,170 

20,684 

20 
20 
15 

200 

592 
885 
416 

7,449 

1,120 
682 
754 

12,105 

18 

14 

1             13 

208 

1 
2 

7 

20 
15 
14 

215 

17 
14 
18 

206 

4,075 
2,120 
3,050 

50,628 

16 
34 
44 
44 

36 

50  ! 
1 
346 

16 
34 
44 
44 

60 

346 

622 
2.860 
8,217 
5,919 
1,905 
6,161 

78,490 

16 
31 
38 
42 
83 
49 

326 

213 
1,018 
1,009 
2,167 

629 
2,413 

25,624 

409 
1,614 
1,860 
3,426 
1,124 
8,682 

46,017 

15 
32 
34 
44 
34 
49 

344 

1 
4 

i* 

1 
1 

15 
32 
36 
45 
34 
58 

443 

15 
82 
84 
44 
34 
49 

344 

2,430 
8.548 
8,118 

18,181 
6,170 

12,176 

164,796 

38 
40 
49 
44 
39 
38 
36 
62 

78 

38 
40 
49 
44 
!            89 
38 
36 
62 

78 

10. 8n 

9,121 

6,976 

11,330 

14,683 

10, 131 

6,293 

9,079 

5,748 

35 
87 
49 
41 
86 
34 
85 
58 

76 

3,228 
3,048 
2,495 
3,594 
4,824 
3,340 
2,242 
2,853 

2,032 

5,722 
5,628 
4,481 
6,585 
8,697 
5,n4 
3,851 
5,279 

2,966 

37 
39 
49 
44 
39 
88 
36 
62 

64 

1 
8 

50 
47 
60 
65 
57 
49 
42 
73 

68 

37 
89 
49 
44 
39 
88 
36 
62 

64 

33,800 
18,120 
18,074 
22,978 
25,475 
21,092 
1,507 
23,750 

13,595 

25 
11 
16 
26 

882 

25 
11 
16 
26 

882 

2,884 
583 
817 

1,464 

197,098 

24 
11 
15 
26 

827 

999 
227 
228 
578 

60,570 

1,385 
356 
339 
886 

113,688 

21 

7 

15 

21 

864 

3 
7 

24 

7 
15 
22 

1,017 

21 

7 

15 

21 

862 

5,245 
1,810 
2,440 
4,100 

397,914 

51  1 

32  , 

39  ' 

43 

56 

24 

20 

23 

19 

51 
32 
39 
43 
66 
24 
20 
23 
19 

10,923 
6,456 
7,777 
17,966 
11,920 
5,195 
2,103 
3,023 
1,913 

48 
31 
38 
40 
55 
24 
20 
22 
19 

3,380 

2,069 

2,490 

4,992 

4,168 

1,626 

726 

998 

623 

6,553 
4,062 
5,238 
8,581 
7,622 
3,560 
l,3n  1 
2,005  ! 
1,290  1 

51 
31 
38 
42 
52 
24 
20 
1             23 
1            19 

3' 

68 
34 
43 
53 
57 
27 
23 
24 
23 

61 
31 
38 
42 
52 
24 
20 
23 
19 

26,370 

12,960 

17,800 

20,430 

22,586 

10,350 

6,990 

7,150 

6,485 

1  Includes  1  Independent  church. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES 

1906— Continued. 


8TN0D  AND  PBI8BTT1RT. 


Synod  of  New  York— Continued. 

Genesee 

Geneva 

Hudson 

Lon  g  Island 

Lyons 

Nassau 

New  York 

Niagara 

North  River 

Otsego 

Rochester 

St.  Lawrence 

Steuben 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Westchester 

Synod  of  North  Dakoto 

Bismarck 

Fargo 

Minnewaukon % 

Mouse  River 

Oakes 

Pembina 

Synod  of  Ohio 

Athens  

Bellefontaine 

Chlllicothe 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Huron 

Lima 

Mahoning 

Marion 

Maumee 

Portsmouth 

St.  Clalrsvllle 

Steubenville 

Wooster 

Zanesvllle 

Synod  of  Oregon 

Grande  Ronde 

Pendleton 

Portland 

Southern  Oregon 

Willamette 

Synod  of  Pennsylvania 

Blairsville 

Butler 

Carlisle 

Chester 

Clarion...'. 

Erie 

Huntingdon 

KIttannIng 

Lackawanna 

Lehigh 

Northumberland 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  North 

Pittsburg 

Redstone 

Shenango 

Washington 

Wellsborough 

Westminster 

Synod  of  South  Dakota 

A  berdeen 

Black  Hills 

Central  Dakota 

Dakota,  Indian 

Southern  Dakota 

Synod  of  Tennessee 

Birmingham 

French  Broad 

Hols  ton 

Kingston 

Le  Vere 

Rogersvllle 

Union 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


18 
20 
46 
24 
18 
30 
56 
22 
31 
28 
49 
41 
25 
43 
40 
44 
40 

181 


15 
26 
29 
44 

18 
49 

655 


33 
20 
29 
65 
42 
36 
45 
22 
34 
38 
26 
42 
34 
45 
63 
35 
46 

121 


30 
14 
28 
30 
27 

121 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MBMBKBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


12 
17 
34 
20 
38 

1,073 


51 
37 
54 
56 
50 
68 
79 
49 

101 
48 
50 
78 
65 

136 
48 
32 
23 
17 
31 

129 


18 
12 
17 
22 
9 
8 
35 


18 
20 
46 
24 
18 
30 
56 
22 
31 
28 
49 
41 
25 
43 
40 
44 
40 

179 


15 
26 
29 
42 
18 
49 

655 


33 
20 
29 
65 
42 
36 
45 
22 
34 
38 
26 
42 
34 
45 
63 
35 
46 

121 


12 
17 
34 
20 
38 

1,073 


51 
37 
54 
56 
50 
68 
79 
49 

101 
48 
50 
78 
66 

136 
48 
32 
23 
17 
31 

129 


90 
14 
28 
30 
27 

121 


18 
12 
17 
22 
9 
8 
35 


Total 

number 

reported. 


.i_- 


6,679 


541 
1,348 

818 
1,050 

614 
2,306 

114,597 


3,862 
3,819 
4,878 

12,467 

11,229 
6,216 

10,292 
2,899 
5,815 
8,696 
3,417 
5,953 
4,251 
6.920 

10,610 
6,067 
7,206 

9,701 


779 

563 

4,500 

1,237 

2,532 

248,421 


11,241 

7,261 

9,706 

11,950 

7,389 

12,825 

12,521 

8,246 

17,567 

8,567 

9,014 

42,221 

17,306 

41,960 

7,097 

7,660 

6.035 

1,817 

7,438 

6,975 


1,405 
375 
1,837 
1,577 
1,781 

8,453 


771 
1,026 
1,115 
1,323 
434 
285 
3,499 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


3,507 
5,550 
6,803 
3,983 
3,228 
4,491 

29,258 
3,318 
5,675 
3,778 

13,725 
5,790 
4,708 
8,414 
8,562 
9,031 

10,001 


17 
19 
40 
23 
18 
25 
45 
22 
30 
27 
46 
40 
24 
40 
37 
40 
37 

167 


15 
25 
28 
37 
18 
44 

597 


29 
20 
19 
64 
41 
34 
40 
21 
30 
36 
24 
36 
25 
42 
57 
33 
46 

111 


11 
17 
29 
18 
36 


51 
37 
50 
49 
49 
64 
71 
46 
96 
46 
46 
68 
57 

119  I 
43 
30 
20 
16 
30 

122 


Sex. 


29 
14 
26 
30 
23 

115 


14 
12 
17 
21 
9 
8 
34 


Male. 


1,128 
1,658 
1,828 
1,206 
1,031 
1,428 
7,570 
1,074 
1,915 
1,319 
4,707 
1,883 
1,382 
2,531 
2,627 
3,040 
3,171 

2,370 


212 
511 
316 
327 
179 
825 

38,459 


1,234 
1,428 
1,537 
4,184 
3,895 
1,549 
3,414 

992 
1,969 
2,912 

997 
1,921 
1,488 
2,296 
3,974 
2,024 
2,645 

3,181 


156 
174 
1,560 
392 
899 


988   84,297 


4,375 
3,023 
3,107 
3,566 
2,712 
4,436 
4,262 
2,908 
6,074 
3,118 
2,961 

14,391 
5,131 

13,237 
2,846 
3,108 
1,885 
458 
2,699 

2,549 


508 
106 
605 
787 
543 

2,959 


230 
329 
449 
479 
139 
129 
1,204 


Female. 


2,113 
3,259 
3,774 
2,404 
2,197 
2,582 
11,786 
2,244 
3,709 
2,384 
8.476 
3,453 
2,945 
5,225 
5,221 
5,758 
5,861 

4,121 


329 
832 
489 
670 
435 
1,366 

66,758 


400 
389 

2,885 
819 

1,606 

136,522 


6,866 
4,238 
5,485 
6,244 
4,516 
7,790 
7,415 
4,205 

10,261 
5,152 
5,491 

22,795 
8,702 

20,245 
4,181 
4,372 
3,160 
976 
4,419 

4,006 


885 
269 
1,158 
790 
906 

4,  V4V 


447 

697 
turn 

843 

295 

156 

1,845 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


2,483 
2,391 
2,861 
8,048 
7,021 
2,809 
6,190 
1,887 
3,299 
5,110 
1,727 
3,251 
2,202 
3,754 
6,029 
3,135 
4,561 

6,109 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


18 
20 
43 
24 
18 
29 
51 
22 
31 
28 
49 
41 
25 
42 
30 
44 
40 

125 


8 
20 
18 
27 
10 
42 

629 


29 
20 
25 
64 
41 
36 
43 
21 
33 
87 
26 
36 
32 
44 
61 
35 
46 

114 


11 
12 
34 
20 
37 

1,051 


40 
37 
54 
63 
49 
66 
79 
49 
99 
47 
47 
78 
63 
134 
46 
31 
23 
17 
31 

114 


25 
11 
25 
27 
26 

107 


12 
10 
15 
19 
9 
7 
35 


Halls, 
etc. 


26 


2 
6 
4 
4 

7 
8 

3 


1 
1 


18 


8 
'2 


2 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 


1 
2 
1 


0 


1 
2 
2 
8 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


20 
24 
48 
33 
18 
40 
70 
24 
39 
31 
52 
41 
25 
49 
47 
52 
52 

127 


8 
20 
18 
28 
10 
43 

672 


29 
21 
28 
72 
49 
37 
50 
22 
36 
38 
26 
39 
32 
46 
64 
36 
50 

126 


11 
12 
41 
22 
39 

1,219 


66 
37 
66 
73 
61 
72 
98 
61 

112 
62 
52 
96 
84 

143 
62 
34 
26 
18 
48 

116 


26 
11 
26 
27 
28 

118 


14 
14 
17 
20 
9 
7 
37 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

oforgani- 

xations 

reporting. 

Seating 
capaci^ 
reported. 

18 

6,800 

20 

10,860 

43 

15,835 

24 

9,855 

18 

6,255 

29 

12,530 

60 

42,510 

22 

8,010 

31 

14,502 

28 

9,535 

49 

23,345 

41 

13,667 

25 

9,ffi5 

42 

18,225 

38 

17,398 

44 

19,350 

40 

20,661 

124 

22,623 

8 

1,675 

20 

4,040 

18 

2,790 

26 

4,900 

10 

1,488 

42 

7,730 

626 


29 
20 
25 
64 
41 
35 
42 
21 
33 
37 
26 
36 
31 
44 
61 
36 
46 

110 


I 


11 
12 
30 
20 
37 


49 
37 
64 
63 
49 
66 
79 
48 
99 
47 
47 
78 
63 
134 
46 
31 
23 
17 
31 

112 


25 
11 
24 
27 
25 

107 


12 
10 
15 
19 
9 
7 
35 


244,439 

8,825 

7,900 
10,680 
25,340 
22,591 
11,905 
19,877 

7,290 
12,700 
16,036 

8,276 
13.660 

9,350 
16,340 
23,576 
13,200 
16,895 

28,764 

2,576 
2,205 
10.064 
4,970 
8,950 


1,050   512,224 


19,071 
14,825 
22.283 
22,700 
10,446 
26,311 
30,880 
17,066 
84,426 
20,336 
19,220 
112,636 
31,472 
63,106 
16,983 
14,316 
10,500 
5,286 
14,465 


18, 


4,489 
1,916 
4,960 
2,560 
4,075 

32,235 


4,350 
4,050 
4,625 
5,040 
2,050 
1,795 
10,325 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHXJRCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES: 

1906— Continued. 


STNOD  AND  PBB8BTTBBT. 


STnodof  Texas. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Austin 

North  Texas. 
Trinity 


Synod  of  Utah, 


Boise... 
Kendall. 
Utah... 


Synod  of  Washington . 


Belllngtuun 

Central  Washington . 

Olympia 

Puget  Sound 

Spolcane 

Walla  WaUa 


Synod  of  West  Virginia. 


Grafton 

PariENsburg. 
Wheeling.... 


Synod  of  Wisooosin . 


Chippewa.. 
Lacrosse.. 

Madison 

Mllwaulcee. 
Winnebago. 


58 


31 
16 
11 

00 


16 
15 
29 

167 


12 
23 
35 
20 
36 
82 

73 


29 
18 
45 
40 
62 


OOMlfXmiCANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


20  N 

80 

23 

194 


58 


81 
16 
11 

60 


16 
15 
29 

167 


12 
23 
35 
29 

36 
32 

73 


20 
80 
28 

194 


29 

18 
45 
40 
62 


Total 

number 

reported. 


4,118 


2,026 

1,270 

822 

3,687 


1,236 

549 

1,902 

16,350 


846 
1,252 
3,274 
6,262 
2,551 
2,165 

8,640 


2,237 
2,277 
4,126 

18,199 


2,564 

1,281 

4,024, 

4,952 

5,378 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


44 


25 

12 

7 

68 


15 
14 
29 

153 


11 
23 
33 
26 
35 
25 

60 


19 
28 
22 

178 


23 
18 
42 
35 
60 


cTex. 


Male. 


1,368 


701 
394 
273 

1,260 


440 
146 
683 

5,943 


303 
495 
1,153 
2,522 
928 
542 

2,897 


852 

787 

1,258 

5,874 


717 

425 

1,336 

1,646 

1,760 


Female. 


2,238 


1,056 
691 
401 

2,832 


760 

353 

1,210 

0,456 


531 
757 
2,060 
8,410 
1,505 
1,003 

4,854 


1,375 
1,380 
2,000 

11,177 


1,407 
856 
2,630 
2,796 
3,488 


PLACES  OP  WOB8HIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


I 


Church 
edifices. 


39 


21 
11 

7 

48 


11 
13 
24 

145 


12 
19 
32 
26 
30 
26 

68 


Halls, 
etc. 


20 
27 
21 

180 


27 
18 
39 
38 
58 


2 
2 
2 

12 


2 
2 
1 
5 
2 

3 


1 
2 

10 


8 
1 
4 


Number 

<rfchuich 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


40 


22 
11 

7 

52 


12 
18 
27 

151 


12 
20 
33 
29 
81 
26 

78 


22 
34 
22 

195 


28 
22 
41 
40 
64 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capaci^ 
reported. 


38         11,175 


20 

11 

7 

48 


11 
13 
24 

144 


12 
18 
32 
26 
30 
26 

68 


20 
27 
21 

179 


27 
18 
88 
38 
58 


5,825 
2,950 
2,400 

10,700 


2,895 
2,550 
5,255 

36,910 


2,400 
4,000 
8,075 
10,225 
5,985 
6,226 

21,080 


5,805 
7,425 
7,850 

48,590 


8,206 

4,222 

9,400 

10,752 

15,920 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


8TN0D  AND  PRI8BTTERT. 


Total  for  denomination . 


Synod  of  Atlantic. 


Atlantic... 
Fairaeld... 

Hodge 

Knox , 

McCleUand. 


Synod  of  Baltimore. 


Baltimore , 

Newcastle 

Washington  City. 


Sjmod  of  California . 


Benicia. 

Lo6  Angeles. . . 

Oakland 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 
San  Joaquin. . . 

San  Jose. 

Santa  Barbara. 


Synod  of  Catawba. 


Cape  Fear 

Catawba. 4. 

Southern  Virginia. 
Yadkin 


Synod  of  Colorado . 


Boulder. . 
Denver. . . 
Gunnison. 
Pueblo... 
Wyoming. 


Synod  of  Florida. 


East  Florida... 
South  Florida. 
West  Florida. 


Synod  of  Illinois. 


Alton 

Blooraington. 

Cairo 

Chicago 

Freeport 

Mattoon , 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Rock  River.. 

Schuyler 

Springfield... 


Synod  of  Indiana. 


CrawfordsviUe. 
Fort  Wayne. . . 
Indianapolis. . . 

Logansport 

Muncle 

New  Albany.. 

Vincennes 

Whitewater.. 


Synod  of  Indian  Territory . 


Canadian.. 
Choctaw . . 
Cimarron.. 
Kiamfchi. . 
Oklahoma. 
Rendall... 
Sequoyah. 
Washita... 


Synod  of  Iowa. 


Cedar  Rapids. 

Coming 

Council  Blufls. 
DeslColnes.... 
Dubuque. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


17,936 


140 


27 
55 
17 
11 
30 

153 


66 
56 
31 

275 


35 
63 
27 
11 
40 
19 
35 
27 
18 

170 


43 
47 
35 
45 

143 


23 
37 
13 
55 
15 

32 


VALUE  OP  CHXTRCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


16 

11 

5 


7,405 


127 


23 
51 
16 
10 
27 

148 


65 
52 
31 

256 


35 
59 
25 
10 
35 
18 
31 
26 
17 

149 


40 
87 
29 
43 

113 


18 
30 
11 
44 
10 

31 


Value 
reported. 


>$114,882,781 


16 

10 

5 


473 

463 

52 

62 

52 

60 

40 

39 

97 

93 

30 

30 

84 

33 

22 

22 

37 

37 

36 

36 

41 

41 

32 

30 

329 

322 

56 

56 

30 

29 

46 

45 

41 

40 

27 

26 

59 

57 

35 

34 

35 

35 

179 

141 

21 

15 

26 

22 

15 

14 

14 

13 

36 

30 

9 

6 

42 

26 

16 

15 

426 

307 

36 

35 

32 

30 

30 

29 

55 

52 

•42 

41 

203,170 


42,400 
60,205 
36,325 
22,700 
41,540 

3,761,160 


1,908,300 

568,100 

1,284,750 

3.526,560 


234,650 

1,077,400 

690,700 

130,360 

263,800 

t814,000 

140,650 

191,260 

82,750 

235,117 


60,000 
55,317 
38,840 
80,960 

1,077,060 


127,150 
418, 100 

80,350 
392,950 

68,600 

319,500 


287,900 
19,800 
11,800 

6,645,426 


312,800 
647,700 
262,360 
2,944,760 
337,000 
270,000 
206,800 
472,600 
327,025 
341,900 
633,000 

3,306,960 


466,100 
387,200 
643,650 
445,500 
480,300 
246,600 
323,000 
314,600 

437,825 


62,625 

16,050 

63,600 

6,350 

121,000 

4,850 

128,200 

46,160 

2,669,995 


407,100 
128,760 
161,430 
332,760 
214,860 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


'  Number 
'  of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1,484 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


85,116,899 


23 


2 
14 


7 
28 


16 
3 
9 

50 


4 

18 
7 
8 
7 
2 
2 
5 
2 

23 


8 
6 
6 
3 

84 


2 
11 

3 
13 

6 


4 
4 

1 

91 


6 
7 

14 
36 
6 
3 
3 
2 
3 
8 
4 

57 


6 

10 

10 

6 

9 

10 

6 

3 

29 


4 
2 
3 


8 


8 
4 

80 


9 
7 
7 
11 
8 


6,069 


240 
1,613 


4,216 
161,274 


49,474 

8,660 

103,160 

139,680 


3.046 

51,850 

46,376 

9,000 

13,926 

7,400 

2,135 

6,000 

900 

6,009 


2,690 
699 

2,400 
310 

86,739 


9,000 
60,800 

1,639 
19,160 

6,150 

4,376 


2.076 

1,700 

600 

299,673 


6,960 
7,660 

29,405 
184,298 

17,600 
6,000 
3,800 
3.900 
4,245 

11,826 

25,000 

160,143 


9,333 
31,900 
44,630 
17,600 
29,675 
10,930 
2,675 
3,600 

33,880 


5,660 

460 

6,200 


6,360 


14,480 
1,730 

98,212 


26,726 
4,960 
4,600 

12,985 
8,737 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 

ofoigani- 

sations 

reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


3,466  $11,603,460 


34 


7 

18 

3 

2 

4 

77 


86 
27 
15 

83 


11 

16 

9 

5 

15 


11 
12 

4 

21 


6 
3 
6 
7 

59 


12 
11 

6 
22 

8 

12 


7 
3 

266 


24 
36 
26 
23 
23 
20 
16 
22 
21 
30 
18 

116 


17 
9 
12 
18 
10 
17 
18 
15 

47 


4 

1 
7 
1 

11 
1 

13 
9 

230 


23 
17 
16 
25 
21 


21,850 


6,126 
11,200 
1,000 
1,450 
1,576 

360,600 


27,100 
38,800 
12,300 
65,360 
16,000 

51,000 


41,300 
6,200 
3,600 

711,025 


58,000 
106,800 
49,625 
122,476 
68,100 
45,300 
47,100 
68,075 
43,000 
66,300 
49,160 

357,360 


48,200 
22,650 
33,700 
66,900 
45,000 
30,800 
71,900 
30,200 

82,620 


8,360 

600 

9,060 

600 

19,600 

600 

27,800 

15,420 

606,950 


67.200 
33,100 
35,100 
52,300 
45,700 


179,500 
97,100 
84,000 

204,900 


20,500 
53,500 
30,000 
11,600 
28,560 


26,100 

28,660 

7,200 

17,405 


6,100 
2,580 
4,976 
4,760 

148,550 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


7,393 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


135 


25 
64 
17 
11 
28 

145 


65 
49 
31 

254 


31 

62 
26 
11 
35 
18 
80 
26 
16 

166 


42 
45 
86 
44 

133 


22 
84 
12 
62 
13 

28 


15 
9 
4 

454 


40 
47 
39 
96 
28 
84 
19 
36 
36 
41 
30 

803 


62 
29 
30 
40 
26 
62 
32 
34 

142 


16 
16 
14 
13 
32 
8 
20 
14 


86 
28 
20 
47 
88 


1  Includes  3  independent  churches. 

'Includes  $30,000,  value  of  church  property  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  destroyed  by  earthquake  and  lire 

*  Includes  1  independent  church. 


8,300 


147 


27 
64 
17 
11 
28 

168 


60 
60 
40 

290 


86 
68 
82 
12 
45 
18 
36 
26 
18 

176 


44 

48 
38 
45 

160 


26 
43 
13 
69 
19 

28 


16 
9 
4 

607 


60 
63 
43 
121 
30 
37 
21 
37 
30 
41 
36 

326 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


66 
20 

46 
43 
26 
53 
37 
37 

164 


20 
18 
14 
16 
34 
8 

ao 

14 
425 


88 
20 

83 
48 
41 


118,602 


034 


126 
443 
107 
86 
172 

2,802 


1,302 
807 
783 

3,474 


834 
003 
514 
165 
403 
265 
328 
335 
137 

1,160 


253 
853 
107 
356 

1,772 


303 
610 
153 
576 
130 

202 


102 
68 
32 

8.060 


677 
762 
507 
2,700 
401 
440 
322 
635 
622 
675 
620 

4,318 


848 
464 
637 
676 
364 
617 
448 
464 

1,^ 


200 
77 

154 
66 

684 
81 

241 

100 

6,668 


760 
846 
386 


767 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


1,045,056 


8,328 


1,123 
3,578 
1.358 
067 
1,302 

26.201 


11,198 
6.924 
8.160 

80.180 


2,030 
0,365 
4,119 
1.606 
3,275 
2,897 
2.815 
2.170 
1,0U 

10.617 


2,056 
3,120 
2.280 
8,143 


16, 


2,852 
5,481 
1,300 
6,213 
1,118 

1,325 


662 
442 

201 

70.070 


5.832 
6,080 
4,317 
32,673 
3.904 
3.641 
3.013 
5.606 
4,786 
4,807 
4.240 

38,300 


5,728 
4,225 
7,216 
5.310 
3,684 
4,046 
4,606 
3,( 


10,712 


1,151 

306 
1.200 

436 
3,632 

212 
2,830 

767 

41,066 


4,206 
2,430 
2,700 
4,762 
3,146 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1906--Continued. 


8T1IOD  AND  PRESBTTBBT. 


Synod  of  Iowa— Continued. 

Fort  Dodge 

Iowa 

Iowa  City 

SkmxCity 

Waterloo 

Synod  of  Kanaas 

Emporia 

Highland 

Lamed 

Neostio 

Osborne 

Solomon 

Topeka 

Synod  of  Kentocky 

Ebenexer 

Louisville 

Transylvania 

Synod  of  Michigan 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids 

Kalamaioo 

Lake  Superior 

Lansing 

Monroe 

Petoskey 

Saginaw , 

Synod  of  Minnesota 

Adams , 

Duluth 

Mankato 

Minneapolis 

Red  River 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

Winona , 

Synod  of  Missouri 

Hannibal 

Kansas  City 

Osark 

Platte 

St.  Louis 

White  River 

Synod  of  Montana 

Butte 

Great  Falls 

Helena 

Synod  of  Nebraska 

Box  Butte 

Hastings 

Kearney 

Nebraska  City 

Niobrara 

Omaha 

Synod  of  New  Jersey 

Elisabeth 

Jersey  CI i v 

Monmouth 

Morris  and  Orange 

Newark 

New  Brunswick 

Newton , 

West  Jersey 

^ynod  of  New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Pecos  Valley 

Rk)  Grande 

Santa  F4 

Synod  of  New  York 

Albany 

Binghamton 

Boston 

Bitwklyn 


Total 

number 

ofoigani- 

xatlons. 


55 
44 

44 

49 


305 


67 
23 
38 
61 
36 
46 
44 

83 


29 
24 
30 

267 


49 
50 
17 
19 
132 

23 

119 

20 

38 

296 


21 
20 
15 

223 


16 
34 
44 
44 

35 
50 

346 


38 
40 
49 
44 
39 
38 
36 
62 

78 


25 

a 

16 
26 

882 


51 
32 
39 
43 


28 
34 
63 
30 
24 
42 
37 
38 

247 


36 
45 
44 
49 
50 
14 

56 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


44 

40 
42 
46 

38 


59 
23 
35 
61 
19 
42 
42 

79 


28 
24 
27 

256 


45 
48 
16 
18 
32 
22 
19 
20 
36 

267 


26 
32 
57 
29 
18 
35 
33 
37 

226 


80 
43 
39 
46 
58 
10 

46 


18 
15 
13 

210 


15 
32 
35 
44 

34 
50 

843 


37 
39 
49 
44 
39 
38 
35 
62 

66 


22 

7 

15 

22 

862 


51 
81 
88 
41 


Value 
reported. 


1245,515 
344,500 
339,800 
281,300 
224,000 


281  ,        1,583,150 


290,060 
172,900 
153,350 
396,350 
40,000 
151,800 
369,700 

762,750 


262,500 
387,800 
122,450 

2,885,905 


1,068,820 
223,800 
160,835 
242,100 
231,000 
242,600 
219,500 
112,200 
365,050 

2,150,231 


55,900 
192,600 
268,925 
796,700 

46,430 
117,326 
518,700 
153,650 

1,945,000 


148,500 
441,450 
174,200 
192.800 
979,150 
8,900 

249,150 


82,000 

60,050 

107,100 

971,700 


29,650 
114,600 
149,400 
327,900 

91,700 
258,450 

9,966,506 


1,391,000 
1,217,100 

594,200 
1,594,706 
2,551,500 
1,157,500 

465,500 
1,015,000 

212,825 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
rfporting. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


103,800 
21,300  ' 
43,775  , 
43,050 

31,314,168 


1,822,000 
485,900 

737,900 
2,403,200  1 


10 
2 
9 
9 
8 

50 


6 
4 
4 

19 
3 

10 
4 


4 

2 
1 

63 


12 

10 

3 

4 
8 
5 
1 
4 
16 

60 


9 
2 
18 
8 
4 
7 
7 
5 

42 


7 

7 

3 

14 

11 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


10 


3 
3 
4 

46 


10 

4 

10 

6 

4 

12 

95 


7 

23 
8 
9 
17 
9 
4 
18 

9 


4 

4 


198 


9 
11 
17 
25 


19,353 

800 

9,362 

10,200 

11,500 

58,175 


6,650 
2,650 
2,900 
31,845 
940 
4,790 
8,400 

3,710 


2,600 
510 
600 

88,105 


25,750 

9,575 

990 

4,390 

21,250 

9,300 

700 

6,100 

10,050 

64,940 


4,155 
7,200 
15,430 
17,800 
6,750 
3,255 
7,850 
2,500 

84,836 


7,800 
39,300 
11,736 
10,025 
15,975 


14,250 


1,800 
7,200 
5,250 

41,748 


3,312 
1,700 
8,500 

10,904 
1,402 

15,980 

566,542 


53.800 
100,800 

15,000 

75,942 
206,850 

34,900 
4,000 

74,250 

8,150 


2,550 
3,000 


2,600 
1,678,808 


66,400 

32,100 

90,170 

263,600 


PAR80NA0E8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


24 
23 
26 
31 
24 

143 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


31 
13 
18 
29 
11 
20 
21 

21 


6 

5 

10 

114 


18 
18 

9 
11 
15 
13 
10 

7 
13 

99 


11 

11 

28 

7 

8 

5 

12 

17 

73 


8 
12 
13 
20 
17 

3 

24 


10 

8 
6 

103 


5 
20 
17 
27 
14 
20 

227 


23 
14 
35 
33 
26 
28 
32 
36 

23 


9 
1 

7 
6 

560 


28 
13 
13 


160,200 
51,250 
57,150 
69,700 
45,260 

290,200 


57.350 
26,500 
30,800 
62,800 
17,850 
43,200 
51,700 

58,325 


23,500 
11,800 
23,025 

275,455 


45,060 
36,400 
29,525 
29,400 
41,750 
22,800 
29,000 
15,000 
26,500 

217,900 


16.800 
25,400 
60,560 
17,700 
14,250 
11,300 
37,900 
34,000 

140,250 


19,550 
19,200 
26,700 
83,450 
40,500 
850 

51,300 


20,200 
14,100 
17,000 

182,000 


6,700 
28,800 
36,060 
46,060 
25,750 
38,650 

1,219,950 


127,600 
112,800 
133,425 
186,425 
241,000 
171,000 
93,800 
154,400 

34,915 


13,715 
1,500 

10,100 
9,600 

2,531,283 


133,100 
60,960 
38,400 

112,000 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


nrNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  Sunday 

schools 
reported. 


46 
43 
39 
48 
.35 

283 


64 
21 
36 
57 
20 
41 
44 

66 


25 
18 
23 

249 


47 
44 

16 
17 
31 
21 
18 
18 
37 

268 


25 
34 
57 
28 
23 
32 
36 
33 

217 


27 
41 
36 
43 
56 
14 

53 


19 
20 
14 

206 


15 
32 
38 
43 
33 
47 

344 


37 
39 
49 
44 

39 
38 
36 
62 

70 


21 

9 

15 

25 

858 


50 
32 
39 
43 


53 
62 
41 
58 
37 

303 


72 
23 
37 
60 
20 
44 
47 

84 


37 
19 
28 

250 


49 
45 
16 
17 
37 
21 
18 
19 
37 

294 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


27 
38 
59 
36 
24 
35 
39 
36 

248 


27 
41 
40 
49 
77 
14 

58 


21 
22 
15 

224 


16 
33 
39 
44 
34 
58 

414 


44 
44 

58 
56 
50 
52 
41 


76 


23 

9 

16 

28 

956 


566 

574 
531 

AAA 

460 
3,725 


837 
290 
425 
789 
193 
478 
.713 

707 


Number 

of 
soholara. 


329 
205 
173 

4,225 


1,080 
447 
285 
248 
386 
633 
268 
192 
686 

4,061 


214 
415 
607 
1,003 
377 
241 
868 
336 

3,281 


276 
561 
385 
617 
1,329 
63 

621 


307 
163 
151 

^,416 


121 
321 
368 
584 
827 
695 

8,087 


1,115 

Wo 

658 

1,070 

1,687 

925 

539 

1,045 

470 


184 
63 
79 

144 

17,940 


56 

1,406 

83 

681 

43 

654 

56 

1,746 

4,391 
5,563 
4,726 
6,196 
3,827 

31,258 


6,887 
2,865 
3,306 
6,714 
1,374 
3,827 
6,285 

6,684 


3,436 
1,716 
1,532 

33,753 


9,665 
3,882 
2,219 
2,236 
3,967 
2,887 
2,606 
1,816 
4,456 

30,888 


1,793 
3,468 
5,111 
8,963 
1,549 
1,876 
5,521 
2,687 

28,142 


2,078 
4,607 
3,736 
4,001 
13,326 
494 

4.875 


2,066 
1,497 
1,298 

20,712 


955 
2,588 
2,967 
4,967 
2,283 
6,992 

71,139 


9,675 
9,602 
6,246 
8,806 
15,401 
8,784 
4,611 
8,924 

4,847 


2,128 
642 
730 

1,447 

161,206 


9,796 

6,263 

5.961 

19.739 


1  Includes  1  Independent  church. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1906— Contiaued. 


1 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PBOFEETY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PAB80NA0B8. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  OBOANEZATIONS. 

8TN0D  AND  FBX8BTTBBT. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 

oforgani- 

lations 

reporting. 

Number 

ofStmday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Synod  of  New  York— Continued. 

Bn<T»lo. 

66 

24  1 

20 

23 

19 

18 

20 

46 

24 

18 

30 

56 

22 

31 

28 

49 

41 

25 

43 

40 

44 

40 

181 

52 
24 
20 
23 
19 
18 
20 

n 

18 
29 
49 
22 

31 
28 

49 

41 

25 

42 

40 

43 

40 

127 

$1,597,730 
552,200 
254,200 
205,000 
141,700 
205,100 
397,500 
545.200 
375,300 
186.300 
587,100 
12.640.683 
279,200 
686,300 
262,000 

1,225,000 
531,455 
368,500 

1,528,800 

1,010,500 
787.400 

1,998,000 

484,302 

16 
2 
3 

7 

1 

$195,000  I 
7,883 
1,460 
18,443 

28 
15 
16 
17 
14 
15 
20 
39 
21 
17 
20 
14 
16 
28 
21 
27 
21 
21 
23 
25 
30 
25 

66 

$137,091 
43,660 
48.100 
33,300 
35,100 
48,700 
67,900 

131,200 
98,600 
30,960 

124,500 

472,592 
72,600 

105,000 
54,850 
69,600 
66,000 
56,200 
77,300 
79,100 
81,100 

244,400 

138,300 

61 
22 
20 
22 
16 
18 
20 
44 
24 
18 
30 
55 
22 
30 
27 
47 
39 
24 
30 
38 
43 
40 

154 

61 
24 
21 
22 
18 
18 
22 
48 
28 
18 
33 
78 
23 
36 
28 
49 
39 
25 
42 
41 
49 
45 

164 

1,206 
450 
220 
280 
222 
323 
417 
608 
347 
264 
541 

1,944 
419 
486 
359 

1,049 
534 
570 
756 
706 
774 

1,006 

1,211 

11,108 

Cayuga 

3,701 

ChanTplain , .  

1.788 

Chemuns 

2,305 

Columbia 

1,036 

Genesee 

I 
2 
8 
1 
3 
8 

13 
6 
2 
2 

16 
3 
7 
9 

10 

1             10 
30 

i,566 

350 

12,735 

800 

4,400 

35,900 

406,000 

21,200 

7,200 

1,700 

75,022 

6,100 

12,250 

277,400 

36,160 

4,400 

95.650 

35,480 

3,153 

Geneva 

3,910 

Hudson 

4,547 

Long  Island 

2,968 

Lyons - , , .  - , , . 

2,546 

Nassau 

4,240 

New  York 

24,041 

Niagara 

3,456 

North  ifli  ver 

3,732 

Otse£o 

2,387 

Rochester 

11,029 

St.  Lawrence 

4,436 

Steuben 

3.734 

Syracuse 

6,528 

Troy 

5,535 

Utica 

6.581 

Westchester 

7,591 

Svnod  of  North  -Dakota 

8,611 

Bismarck 

15 
26 
29 
44 
18 
49 

655 

8 
22 
18 
27 
10 
42 

687 

39,325 
110,077 

48,900 
105,700 

25,000 
155,300 

9,096,219 

3 
3 
3 
9 

1 
11 

90 

4,150 

10,760 

725 

11,910 

1,100 

6,835 

250,401 

2 
14 
7 
9 
9 
25 

266 

5,500 
25,650 
31,300 
14,850 
15,400 
45,600 

796,800 

13 
23 
26 
35 
16 
41 

616 

13 
23 
26 
37 
21 
44 

666 

120 
194 
192 
224 
144 
337 

10,352 

776 

Faigo 

1,381 

Minnewaukon 

1,193 

Mouse  River 

1,600 

Cakes 

030 

Pembina 

2,632 

Svnod  of  Ohio 

86,501 

Athens 

33 
20 
29 
65 
42 
36 
45 
22 
34 
38 
26 
42 
34 
45 
63 
35 
46 

121 

29 
20 
25 
64 
41 
36 
43 
21 
33 
37 
26 
37 
30 
44 
61 
34 
46 

109 

232,400 
172,250 
28*;,  800 
1,478,019 
1,677,050 
426,800 
967,000 
283,100 
360,800 
652,100 
216,600 
434,100 
255,400 
406.500 
503,400 
319.800 
333,100 

661,890 

2 
3 
2 
7 
9 
7 
10 
2 
6 
8 
3 
8 
5 
4 
0 
2 
3 

15 

2,500 

11,500 
910 

50,100 

39,650 
7,169 

22,175 
2,200 
5.100 

25,262 
7,700 

43,670 
1,915 

11,650 
5,200 
6,000 
7,700 

17,950 

10 
6 
16 
25 
11 
10 
24 
8 
21 
12 
11 
18 
9 
15 
26 
18 
16 

44 

27,850 
16,500 
44,900 
90,800 
50,700 
29,300 
87,000 
16,600 
61,850 
31,900 
20,600 
41,700 
31,000 
45,700 
100,900 
48,600 
50,900 

92,525 

31 
19 
24 
64 
41 
33 
43 
18 
32 
35 
23 
38 
30 
43 
62 
35 
45 

112 

31 
20 
25 
70 
47 
34 
48 
20 
33 
36 
25 
40 
30 
48 
68 
35 
46 

128 

420 
280 
342 

1,257 
910 
4V 
836 
305 
511 

1,100 
329 
648 
365 
621 
854 
492 
596 

1,334 

2,869 

Bellefontalne 

2,528 

ChiUico  the 

2,944 

Ciiicinnati ,  ^ .  -  r  - .  - ,  -  - 

10,846 

Cleveland 

8,756 

Columbus 

4,166 

Dayton 

7.399 

Huron 

2,481 

Lima 

4,464 

Mahoninff 

6.212 

Marion 

2,451 

Maumee 

6,222 

Portsmouth 

3,367 

8t,  Olalrsviiift.                      

5,452 

Steubenville 

7.971 

Wooster 

3,732 

Zan<^villA 

4,641 

Synod  of  Oreson 

10,994 

Grande  Ronde 

12 
17 
34 
20 
38 

1,073 

1 

1             11 
12 

,             30 

19 
1             37 

I 

'        1,053 

28,100 
27,100 
467,250 
48,300 
91,140 

26,079,415 

1 
1 
8 
1              1 
4 

222 

200 

1,600 

13,650 

900 
1,600 

1.066,945 

5 

5 

10 

10 

14 

515 

4,800 

6,800 

44,600 

18,000 

18,325 

2,418,757 

10 
15 
34 
18 
35 

1,029 

11 
16 
46 
20 
35 

1,220 

120 
122 
563 
191 
338 

21,689 

1,138 

Pendleton 

900 

Portland 

4,676 

Southern  Oreson 

1,631 

Wlllanin^tA      ,      , 

2,640 

Svnod  of  Pennsylvania 

206,847 

BlairsvUle 

51 
37 
54 
56 
50 
68 
79 
49 

101 
48 
50 
78 
65 

136 
48 
32 
23 
17 
31 

129 

49 
37 
54 
55 
49 
64 
79 
49 

100 
47 
48 
78 
62 

134 
46 
32 
22 

11 

111 

1 

732.900 

305.200 

1,286,350 

1,063,100 

412,700 

894,900 

906,200 

548,700 

1,664,483 

751,810 

794.300 

7.098,900 

1,816.800 

5,534,522 

789,750 

410,400 

275,800 

149.800 

622,800 

303, 125 

10 

7 

7 

11 

12 

9 

7 

5 

18 

6 

9 

38 

18 

46 

8 

1 

3 

3 

1               4 

14 

1 

13,800 

18.300 

31,171 

74,575 

25,345 

8,050 

13,965 

14,025 

33,565 

23,975 

22.350 

301,108 

87,900 

356,441 

18,100 

2.000 

9,600 

4,225 

8,450 

8,523 

26 
11 
34 
29 
22 
27 
44 
14 
63 
32 
26 
21 
35 
42 
27 
15 
13 
8 
26 

42 

142,000 

19,700 

152,650 

156,500 

85,600 

91,300 

154,800 

32.400 

283,359 

142,650 

131,300 

232,000 

211,800 

239,248 

134,100 

39,300 

43,500 

26,500 

100,050 

63,600 

51 
37 
48 
64 
48 
64 
74 
48 
89 
47 
42 
78 
65 
136 
48 
31 
23 
15 
31 

112 

58 
37 
64 
81 
52 
70 
92 
48 

111 
62 
46 
87 
87 

162 
56 
34 
27 
16 
40 

119 

780 

436 

1,078 

1,075 

632 

1,070 

1,207 

506 

1,786 

945 

842 

3,151 

2.275 

3,131 

660 

516 

435 

199 

845 

1,016 

8.226 

Butler - 

4,269 

Carlisle 

9,453 

Chester 

10,352 

Clarion 

5,871 

Erie 

0,073 

Huntingdon 

10,690 

Kittannine 

5,155 

T.4l4YkawaiTn(i. , , , . .    , , , 

17,038 

T^^hiirh 

8,071 
6,423 

Northumberland 

Philadelphia 

37,061 
17, 191 

Philadelphia.  North 

Pittsburg 

33,447 

Redstone 

6,240 

ShenancK) 

4,807 

WashiuEton 

3,885 

WellsborouKh 

1,768 

Westminster. ...-..-, - , , r  r  - 

6,037 
7,580 

Synod  of  South  Dakota 

Al)erdeen 

30 
14 
28 
30 
27 

121 

25 
11 
22 
27 
26 

111 

73,100 
47,300 
85,000 
26.200 
71,525 

434,025 

6 

1 
2 

2,623 
1.500  1 
2,500  j 

8 

6 

12 

4 
12 

34 

11,300  : 
7,900 

23,750 
1,050 

19,600 

64,000 

26 
12 
26 
23 
25 

116 

30 
12 
26 
24 
27 

124 

269 
96 

245 
71 

335 

1,201 

1,091 

Black  Hills 

703 

Central  Dakota 

1,003 
828 

Dakota,  Indian 

Southern  Dakota 

5 
10 

1,900 
3,465 

2,015 

Synod  of  Tennessee 

10,420 

Birmingham ....  . 

18 
12 
17 
22 
9 
8 
35 

13 
11 
16 
20 
9 
8 
34 

24,700 
48.600 
55,725 

101,060 

11,200 

5,150 

187,600 

I 

1 

1,815 

100 

50 

2 
5 
8 
7 
2 

2,050 
7,750 
14,000 
6.900 
1.350 

18 
12 
16 
20 
9 
8 
33 

20 
12 
20 
20 
9 
8 
35 

102 
238 
128 
189 
50 
47 
447 

867 

French*l3road 

2.405 

Halston 

1,606 

Klnioton 

1,717 
413 

Le  vere 

1 

400 

Roffersville 

344 

Union 

3 

*  1,166 

i6 

31,960 

2,978 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1906— Continued. 


8TNOD  AND  PBE8BTTEBT. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Synod  of  Texas 

Austin 

North  Texas 

Trinity 

Synod  of  Utah 

Boise 

Kendall 

Utah 

Synod  of  Washin^n. . 

Bellin^iam 

Central  Washington 

Olympia 

Puget  Sound 

Spokane 

WaUa  Walla 

Synod  of  West  Virginia. 

Grafton 

Parlcersburg 

Wheeling 

Synod  of  Wisconsin 

Chippewa 

Lacrosse 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Winnebago 


58 


31 
16 
11 

00 


16 
15 
29 

167 


12 
23 
35 
29 
36 
32 

73 


20 
30 
23 

194 


29 
18 
45 
40 
62 


YALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PBOPBBTT. 


Number 
loforganl- 
I  satUKis 
.reporting. 


38 


20 

12 

6 

50 


11 
13 
26 

147 


12 
19 
32 
28 
80 
26 

68 


20 
27 
21 

181 


28 
18 
39 
38 
58 


Value 
reported. 


$296,960 


168,100 
58,560 
60,300 

385,800 


60,900 

41,400 

283,000 

659,778 


30,700 

67,425 

176,050 

182,353 

124,650 

78,600 

769,000 


177,100 
175,400 
416,500 

1,470,660 


194,700 
89,400 
274,050 
534,350 
378,150 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


11 


3 
3 
5 

12 


2 

2 
8 

37 


2 
4 
9 
8 
10 
4 

9 


4 
4 
1 

35 


4 

7 

6 

7 

11 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$18,680 


2,400 

5,600 

10,680 

42,262 


1,200 

962 

40,100 

42,060 


550 
6,650 
8,700 
12,100 
9,810 
4,250 

12,175 


6,550 
3,825 
1,800 

28,705 


2,075 
3,850 
7,200 
5,300 
10,280 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


3 
6 
1 

15 


7 
5 
3 

59 


9 

6 
18 

5 
12 

9 

20 


5 
6 
9 

82 


14 
9 
22 
15 
22 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


10         $27,800 


12,600 

11,700 

3,500 

23,700 


17,500 
4,600 
1,600 

106,450 

11,750 
9,200 

43,700 
8,350 

22,300 

13,150 

106,800 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


41 


21 
12 

8 

56 


15 
14 
27 

158 


12 
21 
33 
29 
35 
28 

62 


Number 
of  Sunday 

schools 
reported. 


15,700 

18 

36.900 

23 

56,200 

21 

196,500 

178 

29,700 

25 

18,400 

18 

56,300 

38 

41,900 

36 

50,200 

61 

41 


21 

12 

8 

68 


17 
14 
32 

188 


13 
23 
37 
47 
40 
28 

90 


25 
42 
23 

211 


27 
26 
39 
40 
79 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


443 


233 

120 

90 

524 


172 

72 

280 

2,178 


155 
182 
557 
594 
442 
248 

915 


237 
313 
365 

2,381 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


369 
211 
396 
541 
864 


8,840 


1,846 

1,052 

942 

4,901 


1,593 

659 

2,669 

17,996 


1,436 
1,395 
4,072 
5,270 
3,343 
2,479 

8,415 


2,097 
2,963 
3,355 

20,776 


3,736 
1,809 
3,180 
4,529 
7,522 


CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


The  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  wit- 
nessed a  remarkable  religious  awakening  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Revivals  were  numerous, 
and  in  certain  sections  were  accompanied  by  strange 
**  bodily  exercises."  The  leader  of  the  revival  in  the 
''Cumberland  country''  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
was  the  Rev.  James  McGready,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, and  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky.  He  and 
other  ministers  conducting  the  services  felt  constrained 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  the  peculiar  manifestations. 
The  assembly,  in  reply,  recognizing  that,  although  the 
movement  had  been  accompanied  by  *' extraordinary 
effects  on  the  body,"  it  had  accomplished  great  good, 
admonished  those  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  danger 
of  excesses,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  these  facts 
may  be  in  a  considerable  degree  produced  by  natural 
causes.  As  the  revival  work  progressed,  these  phys- 
ical manifestations  became  so  marked  as  to  create  an 
unfavorable  reaction,  and  some  Presbyterian  ministers 
set  themselves  against  the  entire  movement.  Others 
favored  it,  on  the  ground  that  various  communities  in 
which  it  was  carried  on  were  indeed  transformed.  The 
division  in  sentiment  resulted  finally  in  two  distinct 
parties,  revival  and  antirevival;  the  one  inclined  to 
regard  the  bodily  exercises  as  a  sign  of  divine 
approval ;  the  other  unable  to  see  any  good  in  the  work 
because  of  the  extravagances. 
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At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  in 
1802  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Transylvania,  including  the  Cumberland  country, 
was  constituted  the  Presbytery  of  Cumberland.  As 
the  revival,  which  had  started  in  the  Transylvania 
Presbytery,  spread  to  the  various  small  settlements  in 
this  section,  the  demand  for  ministers  became  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  the  revival  party,  which  con- 
trolled the  new  presbytery,  believed  that  the  emer- 
gency, as  well  as  precedent,  justified  them  in  introduc- 
ing into  the  ministry  men  who  had  not  had  the  usual 
academic  and  theological  training.  A  few  such  were 
inducted  into  the  ministry,  and  others  were  set  apart  as 
*'exhorters."  In  addition  to  this,  those  thus  inducted 
into  the  ministry  were  permitted,  if  they  so  desired,  to 
adopt  the  Westminster  Confession  *'as  far  as  they 
deemed  it  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,"  the  reserva- 
tion having  special  reference  to  *'the  idea  of  fatality, 
which,"  as  they  later  expressed  it,  ''seems  to  be  taught 
imder  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  predestination." 

The  antirevival  party  objected  both  to  the  admission 
into  the  ministry  of  men  who  were  not  up  to  the  usual 
literary  and  theological  standard,  and  to  the  permission 
of  this  reservation  in  regard  to  doctrine;  and  took  the 
whole  matter  to  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  which  in  1805 
appointed  a  commission  to  confer  with  the  members 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  and  adjudicate  on  their 
presbyterial  proceedings.  The  commission  met  in 
December,  1805,  assumed  full  synodical  power,  against 
the  protest  of  the  revival  party,  and  reached  the  con- 
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elusion,  in  reference  to  the  men  who  had  been  inducted 
into  the  ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cumberland, 
that  the  majority  of  them  were  **not  only  illiterate, 
but  erroneous  in  sentiment ;''  and  solemnly  prohibited 
them  "from  exhorting,  preaching,  and  administering 
ordinances  in  consequence  of  any  authority  which  they 
have  obtained  from  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  imtil 
they  submit  to  our  jurisdiction,  and  imdergo  the  requi- 
site examination." 

The  Rev.  James  McGready,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
McAdow,  and  three  others  were  also  cited  to  appear  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  synod.  The  synod  in  1806 
sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  dis- 
solved the  Presbytery  of  Cumberland,  attached  its 
members  to  the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania,  and 
directed  that  body  to  deal  with  "the  recusant  mem- 
bers." In  May,  1809,  the  general  assembly  confirmed 
the  action  of  the  synod. 

Meanwhile  the  revival  party  formed  a  council  for 
the  special  care  of  the  weak  churches  and  preaching 
centers,  over  thirty  in  number,  which  were  in  sympathy 
with  them.  On  receipt  of  news  of  the  assembly's  action, 
at  a  meeting  of  this  council  in  October,  1809,  the  for- 
mation of  an  inde]>endent  presbytery  was  strongly 
urged.  This,  however,  was  impracticable,  as  the 
elders,  who  made  up  the  great  majority  of  the  council, 
could  not  participate  in  such  an  organization,  and  of 
the  ministers  only  two  favored  the  action,  whereas  at 
least  three  were  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  a  new 
presbytery.  The  Rev.  James  McGready,  the  leader  of 
the  revival,  and  generally  looked  upon  as  the  father  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  never  favored 
it,  and  never  identified  himself  with  the  independent 
body.  Others  also  had  withdrawn  from  the  council, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  adjourn  to  March  20, 1810, 
after  which  meeting  every  member  would  be  free  to  act 
as  he  pleased,  unless  in  the  meantime  a  way  should  be 
found  to  constitute  an  independent  presbytery.  This 
was  accomplished,  and  on  February  4,  1810,  an  inde- 
pendent presbytery  was  constituted  by  the  Rev.  Finis 
Ewing,  the  Rev.  Samuel  King,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
McAdow,  at  the  home  of  the  latter  in  Dickson 
county,  Tenn.  The  name  of  the  dissolved  presbytery, 
Cumberland,  was  adopted,  a  licentiate,  Mr.  McLean, 
was  ordained,  and  a  compact  allowing  reservation  in 
creed  subscription  was  entered  into. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  council  nearly  all 
the  churches  in  the  Cumberland  country  adhered 
to  the  new  presbytery,  but  they  were  weak,  and  at 
most  could  not  have  represented  more  than  a  few  hun- 
dred members.  While  the  new  movement  was 
launched  as  an  independent  presbytery,  the  wish  and 
hope  of  those  connected  with  it  was  not  that  it  should 
become  a  separate  denomination,  but  that  it  might  be 
reunited  with  the  Synod  of  Kentucky.  The  organiza- 
tion, however,  grew  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  it  became  apparent  that  a  new  denomination  had 


entered  upon  its  career.  At  first  it  was  referred  to  as 
"the  members  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery.*'  As 
the  denominational  idea  became  more  apparent,  it  was 
called  the  "Cumberland  Presbyterian,"  the  next  step 
being  to  call  it  the  "Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church." 

In  October,  1813,  the  Presbytery  of  Cumberland,  or 
General  Presbytery,  was  divided  into  3  presbyteries, 
and  a  general  synod  was  constituted.  This  continued 
to  be  the  supreme  judicatory  until  1828,  when  there 
was  a  reorganization.  In  place  of  the  general  synod, 
4  synods  were  constituted  and  a  general  assembly, 
which  met  in  1829.  At  this  time  there  were  18  pres- 
byteries, representing  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Alabama.  By  1853  the 
church  had  20  synods,  79  presbyteries,  and  1,250 
churches  with  a  membership  estimated  at  100,000. 
The  first  fairly  accurate  statistics  were  gathered  in 
1875,  and  showed  2,158  churches,  1,232  ministers, 
98,242  communicants,  and  congregational  property 
valued  at  $2,069,000. 

The  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  church  was  in  the 
border  states  made  it  inevitable  that  the  slavery  ques- 
tion should  become  prominent.  During  the  discus- 
sions preceding  the  war,  the  assembly  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  church  of  God  is  a  spiritual-  body  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  only  to  matters  of  faith  and 
morals  and  has  no  power  to  legislate  upon  subjects 
upon  which  Christ  and  His  apostles  did  not  legislate. 
During  the  war  commissioners  from  the  southern 
presbyteries  did  not  meet  with  the  general  assembly, 
and  that  body  in  1864  adopted  strong  resolutions 
against  disunion.  After  the  war  the  southern  mem- 
bers again  attended,  and,  being  in  the  majority, 
rescinded  these  resolutions.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as 
if  division  was  inevitable;  it  was,  however,  averted, 
and  the  church  remained  one.  Then  came  the  ques- 
tion of  the  colored  churches,  resulting  in  a  mutual 
agreement  for  the  establishment  of  the  Colored  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church,  as  affording  to  the 
negroes  the  opportimities  they  needed  most  for  church 
development.* 

There  have  been  various  propositions  for  union  with 
other  churches — the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
and  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  The  chief  cause 
of  failure,  in  the  last  instance,  seems  to  have  been  the 
divergence  between  the  two  bodies  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  *' perseverance  of  believers,"  the  Cum- 
berland Assembly  being  unwilling  to  accept  the  full 
Arminian  position  taken  by  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church. 

When  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  had   completed  its  revision  of  the  Con- 

*  See  Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  page  537. 
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fession  of  Faith  and  had  taken  essentially  the  position 
called  for  by  the  Cumberland  Church  in  its  early 
history,  the  question  arose  again  of  the  union  of  the 
two  bodies,  and  in  1903  both  general  assemblies  ap- 
pointed committees  on  fraternity  and  union.  These 
held  a  joint  meeting  and  formulated  a  basis  of  union 
which  was  approved  by  the  general  assemblies  in  1904, 
and  was  ratified  by  the  presbyteries  of  each  body  in  the 
succeeding  year,  when  the  general  assemblies  took 
action  for  the  organic  union  of  the  two  churches. 
Meanwhile  considerable  opposition  had  arisen  in  the 
Cumberland  Church,  and  a  protest  had  been  filed 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  assembly*^  action. 
The  civil  court,  to  which  the  matter  was  referred,  held 
that  action  to  be  legal;  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  it  would  be  carried  through,  another  movement 
was  started  by  the  opposition  in  the  Cumberland 
Church,  *^to  enjoin  the  general  assembly  *  *  * 
from  taking  the  final  steps  to  merge,  or  unite,  or  con- 
solidate the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.'* 
The  court  refused  the  injunction,  and  the  general  as- 
sembly, by  a  vote  of  165  to  91,  approved  the  report 
and  '' adjourned  sine  die  as  a  separate  assembly,  to 
meet  in  and  as  a  part  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Nine- 
teenth General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America/'  The  opposition 
then  filed  a  protest,  and  determined  to  *' continue  and 
perpetuate  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  as  same  was  constituted  and 
organized  on  May  17,  1906,"  and  declared  itself  "to 
be  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  the  repos- 
itory of  its  established  faith,  the  owners  of  its  property, 
and  the  protectors  of  its  trusts."  It  held  that  all 
offices  had  been  vacated,  ap[>ointed  men  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  the  boards,  rescinded  *'the  action  and 
announcements"  of  the  general  assembly,  and  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  Dickson  coUnty,  Tenn.,  the  birth- 
place of  the  denomination.  Suits  were  brought  in  a 
number  of  courts  with  regard  to  church  property,  with 
varying  results,  although  the  greater  number  of  deci- 
sions recognized  the  authority  of  the  action  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  for  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
is  essentially  Calvinistic  of  the  more  moderate  type, 
that  is,  it  has  uniformly  protested  against  the  doctrine 
of  reprobation;  but  recognizes  fully  the  sovereignty 
of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints.  The  Westminster  Confession  continued  to  be 
the  creed  of  the  church  until  1814,  when  a  revision  was  ! 
made  which  was  designed  to  be  a  popular  statement 
of  doctrine  emphasizing  human  responsibility,  and 
this  was  again  revised  along  much  the  same  lines  in 
1883. 


From  various  causes  many  have  joined  the  Cumber-^ 
land  Presbyterian  Church  who  were  inclined  to  Armin- 
ian  statements  of  doctrine.  The  result  has  been  that 
a  party  has  developed  within  the  church  which  claims 
that  Cumberland  Presbyterianism  is  really  the  via 
media  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  While 
this  has  not  found  expression  in  definite  statements 
of  creed,  it  has  modified  very  materially  the  position 
of  many  churches  and  even  presbyteries,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  opposition  to  the  union  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
this  element,  which  looked  upon  the  revision  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  by  that  Church  as  less  thorough 
and  complete  than  was  claimed  for  it  by  its  advocates. 

So  far  as  church  membership  is  concerned,  no  sub- 
scription to  the  confession  is  required.  Those  who 
are  ordained  to  the  ministry,  eldership,  and  diaconate, 
are  required  to  subscribe  to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

POLITY. 

In  poUty  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  has 
always  been  thoroughly  presbyterian,*  its  government 
being  exercised  by  the  various  courts — ^session,  pres- 
bytery, synod,  and  general  assembly.  The  principle 
of  delegated  authority  is  supreme,  and  the  conditions 
of  church  membership  include  a  pledge  to  abide  by 
and  support  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church.  A  movement  toward  em- 
phasizing the  share  of  the  local  church  in  the  general 
polity  of  the  denomination  was  started  but  never  car- 
ried through.  In  worship  the  church  is  nonliturgical, 
the  sermon  being  made  the  chief  feature. 

WORK. 

The  organized  agencies,  through  which  the  home 
missionary  activities  of  the  church  have  been  carried 
on,  are  the  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Erection, 
located  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions,  with  headquarters  at  Evansville,  Ind.  The 
mission  of  the  former  is  the  planting  of  churches  and 
helping  in  the  erection  of  buildings;  the  latter,  coop- 
erating with  the  former,  gives  special  attention  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  in  needy 
sections.  Previous  to  1845  the  missionary  activities 
were  carried  on  in  a  more  or  less  sporadic  manner;  but 
in  this  year  a  board  was  organized,  which  gave  unity 
and  direction  to  the  work.  It  was  not  until  1880  that 
the  Woman's  Board  was  organized. 

The  home  fields  occupied  by  these  agencies  have 
been  mainly  in  the  South,  the  Southwest,  and  the  far 
West,  and  for  a  number  of  years  attention  was  spe- 
cially directed  to  establishing  churches  in  cities. 
These  have  generally  become  self-supporting  in  a  period 
of  from  five  to  ten  years,  and  many  of  the  strongest 

*  See  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
page  514. 
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churches  m  the  denomination  were  established  by  this 
means.  Up  to  1891,  according  to  the  best  available  in- 
formation, about  $635,400  had  been  expended  by  the 
denomination  at  large  in  the  interest  of  home  mission  | 
work.  This,  however,  does  not  include  amounts 
raised  in  the  mission  stations  for  their  own  work,  or 
amounts  raised  by  presbyteries  for  purely  presbyterial 
purposes.  Accurate  records  of  all  these  amounts 
would  doubtless  show  an  aggregate  of  about  $1,000,- 
000.  The  report  for  1906  shows  75  persons  employed 
in  this  work,  98  churches  aided,  and  $83,597  expended. 

The  two  boards  mentioned  superintend  also  the  for- 
eign missionary  operations  of  the  church.  In  early 
times  these  included  work  among  the  American  In- 
dians in  Indian  Territory,  and,  later,  missionaries  were 
sent  to  Africa  and  to  Turkey.  During  the  civil  war 
these  were  recalled,  but  after  the  war  was  over  interest 
in  foreign  missions  revived,  and  contributions  were 
made  through  the  American  Board,  until  missions  were 
planted  in  Japan,  Mexico,  and  China.  The  report  for 
1906  shows  1 1  stations  and  a  number  of  outstations, 
35  missionaries,  and  86  native  helpers,  making  a  total 
of  121  persons  employed ;  11  self-supporting  churches 
and  a  number  of  congregations,  with  a  total  of  1,299 
communicants;  4  schools  with  about  500  pupils;  and 
1  hospital  and  dispensary,  which  has  treated  over  8,000 
patients.  The  total  value  of  mission  property  is  esti- 
mated at  $55,000,  and  the  contributions  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $72,121. 

For  some  years  the  only  schools  were  such  as  it  was 
possible  to  open  in  a  frontier  country,  but  they  re- 
ceived the  best  support  that  a  poor  people  could  give. 
In  1826  Cumberland  College,  later  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity, was  established.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
work  for  higher  education,  which  has  been  maintained 
ever  since,  schools  being  opened  from  time  to  time  in 
various  places,  according  to  the  needs  and  ability  of 
the  church.  The  educational  statistics  for  the  year 
1906  were  as  follows:  Number  of  colleges,  academies, 
etc.,  14;  students,  3,025;  amount  contributed,  $15,000; 
value  of  buildings,  grounds,  equipment,  etc.,  $1 ,155,000 ; 
amount  of  endowment,  $750,000. 

Previous  to  1881  the  care  of  disabled  ministers  and 
their  families  devolved  upon  the  various  presbyteries, 
but  in  this  year  a  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  was  estab- 
lished which,  since  its  organization,  has  assisted  371 
heads  of  families,  198  of  these  being  ministers,  and  has 
raised  $223,260.  There  is  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  a  home 
for  disabled  ministers,  worth  about  $10,000,  with  an 
endowment  of  $35,000;  and,  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 


property  valued  at  $10,000,  which  is  to  be  used  as  an 
orphanage.  These  have  40  inmates,  and  for  their  sup- 
port $3,355  was  received  in  1906.  There  is  also  a 
printing  and  publishing  plant  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
valued  at  $230,000. 

The  development  of  Sunday  schools  has  been  some- 
what retarded  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
churches  situated  in  country  places.  The  Christian 
Endeavor  movement  has,  from  the  first,  had  official 
recognition,  and  most  of  the  larger  churches  in  the 
towns  and  cities  have  organized  local  societies;  there 
are  reported  about  800  societies,  with  a  membership  of 
10,000. 

The  attitude  of  the  church  toward  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  the  American 
Tract  Society,  the  American  Bible  Society,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  temperance  societies,  and 
kindred  organizations  has  been  one  of  sympathetic 
cooperation. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  for  this  denomination  repre- 
sent the  condition  at  the  close  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
March,  1906,  instead  of  at  the  close  of  the  calendar 
year,  as  already  explained  (see  Presbyterian  bodies, 
page  510).  These  statistics,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  2,850  organizations  in  17  synods  and  114  presby- 
teries, distributed  in  24  states.  Of  these  organiza* 
tions,  2,002  are  in  the  South  Central  division,  Texas 
leading  with  541,  followed  by  Tennessee  with  536. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
195,770;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,310 
organizations,  about  42  per  cent  are  males  and  58  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  2,474  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  767,348,  as  reported 
by  2,325  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$5,803,960,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $208,876;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  108 
organizations;  and  436  parsonages  valued  at  $658,400. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  1,817  organiza- 
tions, number  1,846,  with  15,596  officers  and  teachers 
and  120,31 1  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1,514,  and  there  are  also  121  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figuree 
show  an  increase  of  59  organizations,  30,830  communi- 
cants, and  $2,288,450  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATS. 


Total  for  denomioation 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sou  til  Atlantic  division 

North  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska. 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma' 

Texas 

Western  division 

Colorado 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUfernla 


I 
1 

OOMMVNICAMT8  OR  MEMBERS. 

( 

t 

— __; —              ^ 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP 

Totol 
number 
of  organi- 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

1 

1 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

sations. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 

Male. 

1 

t 
1 

Female. 

1 

1  Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 

Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 

reporting. 

reporting. 

2.850 

2.846 

196, 7tq^ 
8,991 

2,310 

69.691 

96,259 

2,398 

108 

2,474 
63 

2.325 
61 

767.348 

62 

1             62 

57 

3.351 
33 

4,649 

61 
2 

1 

22.516 

2 

2 

79 

2 

46 

2 

2 

325 

60 

60 

8,912 

55 

3,818 

4,603 

50 

1 

61 

50 

22,190 

15 

15 
1 

835 

14 

346 
45 

474 
65 

18 

14 

18 

5,605 

1 

110 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1.500 

10 

10 

599 

10 

259 

340 

10 

10 

10 

8,700 

4 

4 

126 

3 

42 

60 

2 

2 

2 

406 

712  ; 

711 

58,113 
2.458 

566 

20.147 

29,106 

668 

6 

606 

661 

196,587 

23  ' 

23 

22 

945 

1,488 

23 

28 

23 

6,055 

57 

67 

6,376 

52 

2.374 

3.745 

54 

1 

60 

62 

19.275 

193  ' 

198 

17,206 

148 

6,723 

8,338 

182 

185 

182 

58,295 

19 

19 

1,190 

17 

425 

651 

18 

18 

17 

4,575 

380 

879 

28,637 

801 

9,944 

13,890 

353 

5 

862 

846 

102.192 

6 

6 

307 

3 

107 

160 

5 

5 

5 

1.150 

^ 

84 

1,937 

23 

629 

834 

33 

84 

26 

7,045 

2.002  i 

1,999 

123.050 

1,626 

44,231 

59,581 

1,603 

98 

1.647 

1,647 
185 

527.096 

205  , 

206 

16,916 

169 

5,966 

8,021 

194 

8 

199 

67,896 

536  1 

536 

42,464 

450 

16,000 

20.595 

510 

9 

521 

501 

183.560 

162 

162 

8.588 

122 

2,759 

3,790 

151 

4 

164 

139 

40.600 

119 

119 

5,991 

99 

2,862 

3,011 

96 

4 

97 

94 

29.788 

27 

27 

1,152 

25 

467 

576 

27 

27 

26 

8.925 

260  : 

260 

11,990 

222 

4.476 

6,345 

194 

2i 

197 

192 

62,610 

152 

150 

4,351 

106 

1.803 

2,068 

70 

18 

75 

67 

14,428 

541 

540 

31,596 

433 

10,898 

15, 176 

861 

44 

867 

348 

119.800 

59 

59 

4,781 

47 

1,616 

2.449 
399 

53 

8 

54 

53 

13.545 

4 

4 

718 

4 

319 

4 

4 

4 

1.450 

9 

9 

615 

8 

241 

364 

6 

2 

6 

6 

1.400 

10 

10 

540 

6 

155 

320 

9 

9 

9 

1.650 

36 

86 

2,908 

29 

901 

1,860 

84 

i 

85 

34 

9,045 

>  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combinod. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH    PROPERTY,    PARSONAGES,    AND    SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma'.. 

Texas 

Western  division 

Colorado 

Washington 

Oregon 

California. 


I 


,     VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


I  Number 
loforgani- 
I  eatlons 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


2.850 


«2 


2 
60 

15 


1 

10 
4 

712 


23 

57 
193 

19 

380 

6 

84 

2.002 


2.451  85,803,960 


61 


609.100 


2 

59  I 

13  I 


8.500 
605,600 

45.550 


1 

10 
2 

682 


23 

54 
190 

18 

800 

5 

82 


10.000 

81.550 

4,000 

1.899.725 

82.200 
268.250 
599.450 

46.100 
837,500 

11,000 

60.225 


205 

193 

536 

507 

162 

150 

119 

102 

27 

25 

260 

202 

152 

82 

541 

882 

59 

52 

1.643   3,046^585 

351,895 
984.645 
231,585 
138.475 
13,900 
285,634 
109,316 
931.135 

203.000 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZAHONS. 


4 

4 

35,000 

9 

6 

19,200 

10 

9 

24.200 

36 

33 

124,600 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

157 

$208,876 

436 

1658,400  ' 

13 

59.100 

350 
58.750 

7,000  . 

17 

56,200 

1 
12 

1 

1 
16 

1 

1,800 
54,400 

1 
3,000  1 

4  ■ 

1 

7,000 

1 

3,000 

86 

51.840 

189 

7 
20 
57 

6 
44 

1 

4 

254 

200,725 

16,300 

29,700 

88,425 

7,100 

54,400 

1.000 

3,800 

361.675 

2 
4 

8 

1 

16 
1 
4 

108 

3.100 

2.500 
16.950 

1,600 

24,655 

125 

2,850 

87.786 

14,035 

23,873 

9,525 

2,250 

100 

12.740 
6,970 

18,293 

3,150 

13 

28 

4 

3 

1 

14 
17 
23 

4 

16 
57 
16 
17 
8 
24 
13 
108 

25 

31.150 
69,875 
45,850  ' 
19.350 
2.100 
29, 175 
13.150  ' 
151,025 

36.800 

3 

2 

2 

18 

4.000 

5.200  ' 

..........|. ........... 

3,750  1 

4 

8.150 

23,850 

^ 


Number    Number 

of  oiganl-  of  Sunday 

sations      schools 

reporting  '  reported. 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


1.817 


61 


2 
59 

9 


1 
6 
2 

564 


21 

53 
165 

16 

273 

6 

30 

1.133 


129 

368 
89 
48 
14 

141 
61 

283 

50 

4 

7 

6 

33 


1.846 


63 


2 
01 


1 
6 
2 

573 


21 

55 
169 

16 

275 

6 

31 

1.147 


133 

370 
89 
48 
14 

144 
63 

286 

54 


4 

7 

6 

87 


15,596 


779 


18 
766 

61 


8 
89 
14 

5,902 


275 

657 
1,756 

161 

2,683 

52 

318 

8,347 


968 
2,667 

587 

414 

81 

1,079 

438 
2,113 

507 


60 

80 

70 

307 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


120,311 


7.185 


55 
7,130 

515 


186 
295 

84 

44.091 


1.917 

5.323 

14,068 

961 

19,472 

390 

1,975 

68.562 


7,671 

20.276 

4.480 

1,915 

488 

8,162 

3.270 

17.306 

4.958 


664 

703 

659 

2,982 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP.  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


8TNOD  AND  PBB8BTTBBT. 


Total  for  denomtnatlon. 
Synod  of  Alabama. 


Total 

number 

offwganl- 

lations. 


Birmingham.... 

Florida 

McOready 

Robert  Donnell. 

SprlneviUe 

Talladega 


Synod  of  Arkansas. 


Arkansas 

Bartholomew.. 

Burrow 

Port  Smith.... 
Little  Kock.... 

IComUton 

Mound  Prairie. 
White  River... 


Synod  of  Illinois. 


Chicago 

Decatur 

Ewing 

Foster 

Illinois 

Lincoln 

Mount  Vernon. 

RushvlUe 

Sangamon 

Vandalia 


Synod  of  Indiana. 


Indiana. 
Morgan., 
Wabash. 


S;'.iod  of  Indlanola. 


Cherokee.. 
Chickasaw. 
Choctaw... 

Greer 

Oklahoma. 
Washita... 


Synod  of  Iowa. 


Colesburg.. 

Iowa 

West  Iowa. 


Synod  of  Kansas. 


Fort  Scott 

Kansas  City 

Nebraska 

Rocky  Mountain. 
Wichita 


Synod  of  Kentucky. 


Cumberland. 
Leitchfleld.. 

Logan 

Louisville... 
Mayfleld.... 
Owensboro.. 
Princeton... 


Synod  of  Mississippi . 


BeU 

Mississippi. 
New  Hope. 

Oxford 

Yasoo 


Synod  of  Missouri . 


Chilllcothe. 
KlrksvlUe. 
Lexington. 
McOee 


Neosho 

New  Lebanon. 

Ozark 

Platte 

St.  Louis 

Salt  River 

Sprln^eld 

WestPlalns.. 
West  Prairie.. 


2,850 


161 


36 
4 
21 
44 
31 
26 

260 


29 
40 
18 
28 
47 
24 

195 


5 
17 
26 
37 
20 
12 
31 
11 
22 
14 

55 


30 

16 

9 

152 


19 
43 
34 
19 
16 
21 

19 


5 

10 

4 

44 


12 
10 

7 

4 

11 

206 


80 
30 
47 
12 
31 
20 
36 

124 


19 
19 
47 
21 
18 

380 


18 
27 
67 
37 
23 
31 
31 
41 
10 
38 
25 
17 
15 


COMMUmCANTS  OB  MEMBEB8. 


i  Number 
:  of  organl- 
!  tations 
ireporUng 


2.846 


161 


36 

4 

21 

44 

31 
25 

260 


53 
21 
29 

40 
18 
28 
47 
24 

195 


5 
17 
26 
37 
20 
12 
31 
11 
22 
14 

55 


30 

16 

9 

150 


19 
43 
84 
19 
16 
19 

19 


6 

10 

4 

44 


12 

10 

7 

4 

11 

206 


30 
80 
47 
12 
81 
20 


124 


19 
19 
47 
21 
18 

879 


18 
27 
66 
37 
23 
81 
81 
41 
10 
38 
25 
17 
15 


Total 

number 

reported. 


196,770 


8,501 


2,342 
126 
1,085 
2,320 
1,640 
979 

12.001 


2,762 
947 
1,202 
2,126 
817 
1,324 
l,n6 
1,047 

17,285 


676 
2.093 
2.336 
2,822 
1,047 
1.619 
2.426 

972 
2,026 
1,268 

6,299 


4,007 
1,154 
1,138 

4,351 


656 
1,300 
753 
671 
646 
425 

1,190 


475 
475 
240 

2,969 


721 
636 
344 
718 
551 

17,049 


2,444 
1.924 
3,560 
1,131 
2,983 
1,642 
3,365 

6,204 


832 

784 
2,794 
1,071 

723 

28,619 


1.053 
2,171 
6.797 
2,572 
1,375 
2,535 
2,482 
2,590 
1,008 
3,457 
2,094 
586 
899 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2.310 


121 


15 
3 
18 
29 
31 
25 

223 


38 
16 
23 
38 
16 
27 
46 
19 

149 


1 

12 
24 
16 
13 
11 
30 

9 
22 
11 

61 


29 

13 

9 

106 


16 
31 
24 
13 
16 
7 

17 


6 
8 
4 

30 


9 
7 
4 
4 
6 

170 


26 
29 
86 
11 
19 
13 
86 

108 


16 
17 
86 
18 
17 

300 


11 
1 

60 
24 
22 
29 
29 
30 
8 
37 
20 
14 
16 


Male. 


60.691 


1,500 
394 
464 

1,303 


170 
897 
196 
181 
263 
96 

425 


176 

153 

96 

1,059 


245 
196 
121 
319 
178 

6,059 


972 
839 

1,227 
439 
868 
830 

1,384 

2,423 


2,740 


694 

42 

374 

686 

675 
370 

4.«» 


948 
293 
417 
811 
339 
524 
740 
423 

5,739 


90 
733 
932 
639 
295 
667 
954 
306 
791 
430 

2,368 


250 
826 
1,118 
437 
292 

9,921 


291 
30 

2,864 
776 
627 

1,030 
969 
913 
868 

1,404 
672 
192 
885 


Female. 


8,757 


400 
669 
866 
230 
383 
130 

661 


299 
206 
144 

1,396 


844 

274 
183 
899 
196 

8,128 


1,210 
1,067 
1,661 

662 
1,118 

439 
1,961 

3,118 


404 
898 
1,381 
664 
866 

13,860 


447 

60 

3,175 

1,049 

833 
1,388 
1,274 
1,305 

605 
1,991 
1,003 

826 

614 


96,269 


838 
60 
524 
743 
974 
609 

6,872 


1,428 

400 
667 
1,175 
429 
794 
996 
483 

8.359 


185 

1,008 

1,164 

805 

496 

882 

1,442 

482 

1,235 

660 

3,724 


2,465 
685 
674 

2,068 


PLACES  OP  WOB8HIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


2.396 


148 


34 
2 
21 
39 
30 
22 

194 


33 

18 
21 
27 
17 
20 
37 
21 

184 


5 
15 
26 
37 
13 
11 
31 
10 
22 
14 

52 


29 

15 

8 

70 


14 
18 
20 

6 
10 

2 

18 


4 

10 

4 

42 


12 

10 

6 

4 

10 

196 


27 
28 
44 
12 
31 
20 
83 

101 


18 
16 
86 
16 
17 

863 


11 
26 
63 
86 
22 
31 
29 
40 
10 
85 
20 
15 
15 


Halls, 
etc. 


106 


1 
"3 
21 


2 
3 


4 

8 


13 


1 
6 
1 
2 
8 
1 


3 


2 
1 


2 
1 
1 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edlAoes. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 


2,474 

2,326 

161 

136 

39 
2 
28 
39 
30 
23 

197 


35 
18 
21 
27 
17 
20 
38 
21 

187 


5 
15 
27 
37 
14 
11 
31 
10 
23 
14 

67 


37 
20 
10 

75 


14 
22 
21 

6 
10 

2 

18 


4 

10 

4 

43 


13 

10 

6 

4 
10 

200 


28 
28 
44 
14 
31 
21 
84 

102 


18 
16 
86 
16 
17 

862 


27 
2 
18 
38 
29 
22 

192 


33 
18 
21 
26 
16 
20 
37 
21 

184 


6 
15 
26 
37 
13 
11 
31 
10 
22 
14 

60 


29 

14 

7 

67 


14 
17 
18 

6 
10 

2 

17 


4 

9 

4 

36 


11 
7 
6 
4 
7 

185 


26 
28 
36 
12 
31 
20 
83 

99 


18 
14 
84 
16 
17 

846 


11 

11 

96 

26 

64 

69 

86 

86 

22 

20 

81 

31 

80 

29 

40 

40 

10 

9 

89 

35 

28 

20 

15 

15 

16 

16 

767,348 
38,965 


8.150 
406 
6.960 
8,840 
9.025 
6.575 

62.410 

11.600 
6,500 
5,445 
8.500 
4,950 
6,475 

11.800 
7,050 

58.506 


1.900 
6.150 
10,500 
9,100 
4,675 
4.630 
0.080 
2,750 
6,200 
4.500 

18.975 


10,950 
5.200 
2,825 

14.^3 


2.375 
4,250 
8.198 
1,850 
2.550 
700 

4,575 


1,350 

2,425 

800 

9,445 


3.025 
1,970 
1,350 
1,450 
1,6S< 

67,795 


9,480 

9.700 
11,800 

4,450 
12,000 

6,215 
14,200 


81, 


6,270 
6,900 
11,238 
6,060 
4,375 

102,608 


3.330 
5,880 

19,767 

12,000 
6.176 
9,150 
1,060 

11,710 
2,700 

12,100 
8,175 
4,660 
6.906 


CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES: 

190&— Continued. 


Total    : 
number  ' 
oforganl- 

COM MUNICAHTS  OB  MBMBEB8. 

PLACES  OF  WOB8HIP. 

SnrOD  AXD  FSBSBTTUT. 

Number 

ofoiganl- 

xatioos 

reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

% 

Sex. 

1 
.      1 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 
of  church 

edifices 
reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

• 

Number 

oforgani- 

tatfons 

reporting. 

Male. 

1 
Female. 

1,488  1 

Church 
edlfloes. 

Halb, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Syiiod  of  Ohio 

28 

28 

2,458 

22 

945 

23 

23 

23 

6,055 

Athens 

10 
7 
6 

19  1 

10 
7 
6 

19 

696 

558 

1,202 

1,155 

9 

7 
6 

14 

266 
204 
475 

896 

407 
854 
727 

684 

10 

7 
6 

15 

2 

10 
7 
0 

15 

10 
7 
6 

15 

2,205 

Colainl>us 

1,600 

lltaml 

2,250 

Synod  of  Oregon 

3,060 

PortlMiil 

3  ! 

10  1 

6' 

86 

3 

10 

6 

36 

440 

625 

90 

2,906 

1 
8 
5 

29 

183 

241 

22 

901 

267 

864 

53 

1,366 

3  • 

8 

7 
5 

85 

3 

7 
5 

34 

700 

w^l»  Walla 

7              2 
5    

1,550 

WlUamftne 

800 

ftmodofPtdfic    , 

34 

1 

Q.(Hli 

v-m                      _, 

CaJUbmU 

10 

5 

8 
13. 

62 

10 
5 
8 

13 

62 

608 

417 

516 

1,872 

8,991 

10 
3 

8 
8 

57 

235 
129 
185 
352 

8,851 

368 
170, 
331  ! 
497 

4,649 

9 

5 

8 

12 

61 

1 
1 

10 
5 
8 

12 

63 

9 

6 

8 

12 

61 

1,940 

Lo8  Angles 

1,450 

SftcnunintOa.x  . 

1,905 

Tulare 

3,750 

gynod  of  PMitutyl^^oia 

22.515 

AUeghmy . 

17 
17 
16 
12 

872 

17 
17 
16 
12 

372 

1,406 
2.840 
3,062 
2,161 

28,944 

17 
15 
14 
11 

806 

570 

743 

1,267 

771 

10,583 

838 
1,016 
1.623 
1.172  1 

13,421  ' 

16 
17 
16 
12 

353 

1 

8 

16 
17 
18 
12 

357 

16 
17 
16 
12 

849 

5,860 

Penns]iTania 

Pittsburg 

Unkn ^ 

6,700 
5,890 
5,075 

129,060 

ftmod  ofTennEiWBP) 

Chattanooga. 

ClarksvUle 

Columbia 

Cookeville 

East  Tennessee 

56 
34 
46 
42 
28 
48 

^ 
49 

26 
'           568 

56 
84 
46 
42 
28 
48 
43 
49 
26 

567 

3,255 
2,785 
8,513 
2,334 
2.067 
5,237 
2,691 
5,253 
1,809 

32,750 

54 
33 
42 
22 
27 
88 
80 
89 
21 

458 

1,430 
1,180 
1,460 

622 

918 
1,821 

892 
1,614 

646 

11,365 

1,790 
1,530 
1,807 

809 
1,099 
2,239 
1,098 
2,126 

923 

15,751 

53 
34 

48 
89 
25 
48 
87 
48 
26 

888 

2 

i' 

3 
2 

44 

53 
84 
44 
89 
26 
49 
38 
48 
26 

394 

52 
83 
43 
89 
25 
48 
86 
48 
25 

360 

17,150 
12,910 
14,210 
14.860 
13,200 

Elk 

KnoxyUle 

Lebanon 

McMinnvf  lie 

Synod  of  Texas 

17,900 

12,825 

17,425 

8,590 

128,225 

1 

Abilene 

Austin 

26 
25 
30 
26 
27 
34 
'             49 
25 
84 
40 
24 
29 
25 
22 
24 
14 
8 
23 
35 
28 
20 

174 

26 
25 
80 
26 
27 
34 
49 
25 
34 
40 
24 
29 
25 
22 
24 
14 
8 

23 
34 
28 
20 

174 

1,126 

1,065 

1,606 

1,550 

2,263 

1,501 

3,228 

3,249 

2,033 

3,403 

873 

1,049 

1,092 

1,139 

1,765 

740 

350 

550 

1,742 

1,498 

906 

14,096 

23 
14 
19 
19 
24 
21 
44 
14 
27 
26 
24 
29 
23 
22 
24 
12 
3 
21 
27 

fj 

154 

418 
827 
419 
494 
812 
567 
1,297 
763 
817 
963 
891 
420 
444 
434 
732 

m 

101 
210 
630 
621 
828 

5,628 

563 

466 

599 

660 

1,136 

692 

1,740 

1,115 

1,015 

1,407 

482 

629 

539 

705 

1,033 

295 

156 

302 

900 

877 

440 

7,472 

18 
12 
21 
18 
26 
12 
35 
20 

15 

18 

25 

20 

19 

11 

8 

6 

22 

17 

8 

167 

3 
3 

1 
2 

3' 

4 

i' 

2 

2 

i* 

3 
1 

9' 

3 
3 
3 

1 

18 
12 
21 
18 
26 
12 
35 
22 
80 
32 
15 
18 
25 
22 
19 
12 
3 
6 
22 
18 
8 

175 

18 
12 
19 
17 
24 
12 
35 
20 
27 
24 
15 
18 
24 
19 
19 
11 
8 
6 
22 
16 
8 

168 

5,800 
3,500 
5,675 

Baoon 

4,625 
8,950 

Bonham 

Bfownwood 

Corsicana 

Dallas 

Denton 

Fort  Worth 

4,350 
11,885 

8,375 
10,400 

8,825 

GreenyHle 

Gregory 

4,350 
5,780 

Louisiana 

Marshall 

Eed  River 

8,425 
6,875 
5,950 
4.700 

San  Antonio , .         

San  Jftrtnto 

800 

Bnydtf 

1,950 
7,460 
6,250 
8.800 

Texas 

Waco 

Weatberibfd 

Synod  of  Wert  Tennessee 

50,800 

Hopewell 

42 
55 
23 
54 

42 
55 
23 
54 

3,921 
3.211 
2,118 
4,846 

39 
41 
22 
52 

1,609 

1,129 

861 

2,029 

2,180 
1,446 
1,217 
2,629 

42 
50 
28 
52 

i" 

42 
57 
23 
53 

89 
50 
22 
62 

16,075 

16,800 

6,950 

19,975 

Mndlfon                                      ,          

Memphis 

/ 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH    PROPERTY,    PARSONAGES,    AND   SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


SYNOD  AND  PRESBTTSBT. 


Total  for  denomination . 


Synod  of  Alabama . 


Birmingham . . . 

Florida 

McOready 

Robert  Donnell . 

Sprineville 

Taliad^a 


Synod  of  Arkansas . 


Arkansas 

Bartholomew . . 

Burrow 

Fort  Smith 

Little  Rock... 

Morrillton 

Mound  Prairie. 
White  River.. 


Synod  of  Illinois. 


Chfeago 

Decatur 

Ewing 

Foster 

Illinois 

Lincoln 

Mount  Vernon 

RushvUle 

Sangamon 

Vandalia 


Synod  of  Indiana . 


Indiana. 

Morgan.. 

«  Wabash. 


Synod  of  Indianola. 


Cherokee.. 
Chickasaw, 
Choctaw . . 

Greer 

Okl^oma. 
Washita... 


Synod  of  Iowa. 


Colesburg.. 

Iowa 

West  Iowa, 


Synod  of  Kansas. 


Fort  Scott 

Kansas  City 

Nebraska 

Rocky  Mountain . 
Wtehlta 


Synod  of  Kentucky . 


Cumberland. 
Leltchfleld.. 

Logan 

Louisville... 

Mayfleld 

Owensboro . . 
Princeton . . . 


Synod  of  Mississippi . 


Bell 

Mississippi. 
New  Hope . 

Oxford 

Yazoo 


Synod  of  Missouri . 


ChiUlcothe . . . 
Kirksville.... 

Lexington 

McGee 

Neosho 

New  Lebanon. 

Ozark 

Platte 

St.  Louis 

Salt  River 

Springfield... 
WestPlalns.. 
West  Prairie.. 


2,850 


161 


36 

4 

21 

44 

31 
25 

260 


63 
21 
29 
40 
18 
28 
47 
24 

105 


5 
17 
26 
37 
20 
12 
31 
11 
22 
14 

55 


30 

16 

9 

152 


10 
43 
34 
19 
16 
21 

10 


5 

10 

4 

44 


12 

10 

7 

4 

11 

206 


30 
30 
47 
12 
31 
20 
36 

124 


Total     : 
number  I 
of  organi- , 
tations. 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PBOPERTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


2,451     t5, 803, 960 


147  I        232,685 


33 
2 
21 
39 
30 
22 

202 


38 
19 
21 
29 
17 
20 
37 
21 


5 
16 
26 
37 
20 
11 
31 
10 
22 
14 

52 


29 

15 

8 

82 


17 
18 
27 

7 

10 

3 

18 


4 

10 

4 

41 


11 

10 

6 

4 

10 

194 


27 
27 
44 

12 
31 
20 
33 

107 


19 

18 

19 

13 

47 

40 

'     21 

19 

18 

17 

380 
... 

360 

;      18 

16 

'     27 

I     26 

67 

64 

37 

37 

23 

22 

31 

31 

31 

29 

41 

40 

10 

10 

38 

35 

25 

21 

17 

15 

15 

14 

108,950 
4,000 
19,435 
56,000 
25,250 
19,050 

286,634 


78,025 
8,950 
30,375 
53,044 
30,850 
25,800 
45,890 
13,700 


102    601,060 


42,000 
90,150 
42,450 
119,500 
12,850 
93,200 
67,700 
16,700 
69,500 
47,000 

261,650 


168,700 
49,950 
43,000 

109,316 


36,750 
26,136 
13,515 

9,200 
20,115 

3,600 

46,100 


24,900 

15,100 

6,100 

102,725 


18,900 
16,525 
12,500 
35,000 
19,800 

345,495 


22,800 
19,495 
80,500 
52,600 
39,650 
54,050 
76,400 

141,375 

28,700 
3,400 
62,000 
36,700 
10,575 

840,000 

30,300 
45,375 

198,550 
90,000 
30,400 
52,(25 
43,100 
72,000 

119,900 
81,000 
43,450 
13,600 
19,400 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations V 
reporting. 


157 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


1 


2 
.... 

14 


3 
1 

4 
4 


8 


3 
2 


3 

1 


17 


3 
6 
3 
1 
2 
2 


14 


1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


1 
2 


16 


3 


4 
3 


2 
1 
1 


t208,876 


9,525 


4,000 


5,500 

25 

12,740 


4,075 

150 

2,605 

1,760 


4,150 


16,960 


6,250 


PAB80NA0B8. 


Number 

ofonani- 

zations 

reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


700 
9,700 


300 


2,560 


2,260 
300 


6,970 


1,120 

2,760 

1,840 

200 

450 

600 

1,600 


1,600 


2,976 


2,300 


125 


550 
14,065 


400 

625 

830 

4,300 

5,050 

2,160  , 

700 

I 

2,250  I 


400 
1,850 


24,655 


13,550 


2,035 
5,100 


3,000 

75 

295 


600 


436        9658,400 


15 


1 
6 
4 
2 

25 


2 
4 

2 
2 
5 
1 

57 


1 
8 
4 

11 
2 
5 

10 
3 
8 
5 

20 


12 
4 
4 

13 


2 
7 
1 
1 
2 


6 


2 
3 
1 

8 


2 
1 
1 
3 
1 

15 


1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
4 

18 


8 
6 
2 

43 


2 
3 
8 
2 
4 
7 
5 
3 
2 
3 
1 


45,750 


3  !         32,500 


200 
8,200 
3,250 
1,600 

30,676 


10,400 


2,600 
3,800 
3,000 
4,500 
5,375 
1,000 

88,425 


1,500 
9,650 
5,350 

19,500 
1,100 

11,125 

14,400 
6,500 

13,100 
6,200 

29,700 


16,700 
5,800 
7,200 

13,150 


2,300 
4,700 
3,000 
250 
2,900 


7,100 


3,200 
2,700 
1,200 

8,800 


2,300 
500 
1,000 
4,000 
1,000 

29,550 


2,500 
2,600 
8,800 
5,500 
4,100 
10,100 
4,600 
3,800 
2,500 
5,300 
600 


650 
1,300 
8,400 
3,700 
4,000 
2,700 
8,800 

19,450  I 


800 


0,400, 

7,450 

1,800 

52,900 


2,500 


SIUNDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATIONS. 


Number  I  Number 
of  ofgani-  jof  Sunday 
zatfons  I  schools 
reporting,  reported 


1,817 


89 


19 
2 
14 
22 
21 
11 

141 


31 
7 
19 
24 
9 
19 
22 
10 

167 


5 
15 
25 
32 
10 
10 
24 
11 
21 
14 

51 


30 

12 

9 

61 


15 
16 
13 

5 
11 

2 

16 


3 
9 
4 

40 


9 

10 

7 

4 

10 

129 


14 
19 
25 
8 
16 
18 
29 

50 


9 

2 

21 

14 

4 

273 


8 
21 
53 
17 
16 
24 
28 
31 

8 
26 
23 
12 
11 


1,846 


80 


19 
2 
14 
22 
21 
11 

144 


32 
7 
21 
24 
9 
19 
22 
10 

171 


5 
15 
26 
32 
10 
13 
24 
11 
21 
14 

63 


30 
12 
11 

63 


15 
15 
15 

5 
11 

2 

16 


3 
9 
4 

41 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


10 

10 

7 

4 

10 

132 


16 
19 
25 
9 
16 
18 
29 

60 


9 

2 

21 

14 

4 

276 


8 
21 
64 

17 
16 
24 
23 
32 
8 
26 
23 
12 
11 


15,506 


502 


145 
14 
127 
113 
123 
70 

1,078 


301 

34 

141 

201 

74 

126 

14D 

61 

1,776 


67 
200 

187 
318 
68 
155 
253 
128 
235 
166 

637 


421 

80 

127 

438 


Number 

of 
scholari. 


09 
118 
76 
46 
83 
16 

161 


43 
82 
36 

417 


113 

108 

50 

60 

87 

068 


101 
107 
182 
81 
117 
133 
237 

423 


2,687 


99 
210 
508 
150 
186 
215 
227 
278 
120 
202 
214 
104 

75 


120,311 


4«490 


1,400 

84 

600 

887 

1,037 
422 

8,162 


2,123 
202 

1,037 

1,666 
537 

1,066 
957 
484 

14,163 


660 
1,453 
1,704 
2,341 

483 
1,558 
2,050 

800 
1,622 
1,483 

6,213 


3,566 

628 

1,020 

3,270 


750 
847 
504 
336 
665 
140 

061 


348 
443 
170 

3,050 


803 
650 
450 
664 
483 

7,636 


652 

825 

1,461 

611 

07? 

1,033 

2,060 

1.060 


51 

383 

11 

70 

t57 

872 

70 

533 

25 

124 

10,442 


784 
1,202 
4,772 
1,033 
1,210 
1,611 
1,426 
1,820 
1,065 
1,603 
1,531 
630 
557 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OP  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND   SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1906— Continued. 


8TMOD  AND  FBISBTTKET. 


Synod  of  Ohio 

Athens 

Colum  bus 

Miami 

Synod  of  Oregon 

Portland 

Walla  Walla 

Willamette 

Synod  of  Pacifto 

California 

Los  Angeles 

Sacramuito 

Tulare 

Synod  of  Pennsylvania 

Allegheny 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburg 

Union 

Synod  of  Tennessee 

Chattanooga 

ClarksviUe 

Columbia 

CookeviUe 

East  Tennessee 

Elk 

KnoxviUe 

Lebanon 

McMinnvilie 

Synod  of  Texas 

Abilene 

Amarillo 

Austin 

Bacon 

Bonham 

Brown  wood 

Corslcana 

Dallas 

Denton 

Fort  Worth 

Greenville 

Gregory 

Louisiana 

Marshall 

Red  River 

San  Antonio 

San  Jacinto 

Snyder 

Texas 

Waoo 

Weatherlbrd 

Synod  of  West  Tennessee . . 

Hopewell 

Madison 

Memphis 

Obion ! 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PEOPEETY. 

DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 

PABSONAOB8. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  0B0AN1ZAT10N8. 

Total 

number 

ofonanl- 

tations. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1 

Value 
repented. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 

oforeani- 

sations 

reporting. 

7 

Value  of 
parsonages  | 
reported.  { 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number  ,  Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools        and 
reported,   teachers. 

Number 

of 
soholan. 

23 

23 

$82,200 

2 

$3,100 

$16,300 

21 

21 

275 

1,017 

10 
7 
6 

10 
7 
6 

17,600 
24,700 

40,000 ; 

1 

5 

1 
1 

7,300 
4,000 
5,000 

0 
6 
6 

0 
6 
6 

01 

62 

122 

642 

1 

1 

2,700 
400 

471 
804 

10 

15 

43,400 

4 

8,060 

1 

13 

13 

150 

1.362 

3 

10 

6 

36  1 

3 

7 
5 

33 

20,800 

10,700 

2,000 

124,600  1 

L. 

2 
2 

3,760  1 
5,200 

3 

7 
3 

33 

8 

7 
3 

87 

61 
80 
10 

307 

530 

"" 

703 

120 

4 

3,150 

»         18 

23,850 

2,032 

10 
5 
8 

13 

8 

5 

8 

12 

41,700  1 
15,250 
10,350 
48,300 

1 
2 

2,000 
860 

4 
2 
4 
8 

5.460 
3,000 
2,700  , 
11,800 

10 
5 
7 

11 

10 
5 
0 

13 

78 

30 

68 

127 

530 
443 

634 

1 

300 

1,325 

62 

01 

600,100 

13 

50,100 

17 

56,200 

61 

63 

770 

7,185 

17 
17 
16 
12 

16 
17 
16 
12 

83,300 
107,000 
275,000 
143,800 

1 
1 

7 

4 

2,500 

500 

54,500 

1,600 

3 
5 
2 

7 

5,400 
12,500  1 

6,500 
81,800 

1 

17 
16 
16 
12 

17 
16 
17 
13 

186 
107 
235 
162 

1.244 
1,510 
2,086 
1,446 

372 

351 

683,812 

18 

1 

24,805 

30 

52,776 

247 

240 

1,708 

14.306 

.     56  1 
34 
46 
42 
28 
48 
43 
40 
26 

51 
34 
42 
38 
26 
48 
38 
40 
25 

03,460 
65.450 
00,700 
24,502 
50,060 
74,200 
50,560 
101, 160 
43,670 

5 
2 
2 
2 

0,010 
825 

1,300 
440 

6 
8 
6 
1 
3 
4 
5 
2 
5 

13,300  , 
8,250 
7,700 
75 
8,000 
5,100 
6,060 
3,500 
5,800 

85 
27 
20 
15 
24 
34 
26 
30 
18 

85 
27 
30 
15 
24 
34 
27 
30 
18 

273 
187 
202 
86 
176 
223 
213 
317 
121 

1.033 
1,844 
1,480 
683 
1,760 

2 
2 
3 

400 

630 

11,700 

1,618 

2.020 

2.621 

838 

568 

407 

045,035 

1 

24 

18,303 

111 

153,125 

207 

300 

2,104 

17,780 

26 
25 
30 
26 
27 
34 
40 
25 
34 
40 
24 
20 
25 
22 
24 
14 
8 

23  ; 
35 
28 
20 

10 
12 
23 
10 
26 
14 
41 
20 
32 
32 
14 
20 
23 
22 
10 
12 
3 
6 
25 
17 
8 

33,833 
40,500 
46,500 
27,880 
88.200 
47, 117 
02,000 
71.250 
07,733 
118,760 
8,367 
22,800 
11,700 
37,005 
70,660 
35,250 
10,000 
11,060 
23,000 
45,150 
25,600 

3 

1,050 

7 
6 
3 
4 
6 
7 

12 
0 
8 

12 

6,300 

7,200 

3,100 

4,500 

10,050 

8,500 

18,350  I 

10.050  1 

11,400  1 

24,075  1 

15 
11 
15 
17 
26 
7 

24 

20 

18 

27 

7 

12 

13 

17 

10 

8 

8 

7 

20 

15 

5 

15 
11 
15 
17 
26 
7 

24 

20 

18 

27 

7 

12 

13 

17 

10 

8 

3 

7 

21 

16 

6 

106 

65 

108 

120 

217 

73 

103 

163 

141 

228 

43 

71 

75 

113 

82 

56 

25 

33 

131 

110 

37 

664 
616 

1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

700 

340 

2,500 

2,000 

500 

400 

1,100 

500 

30  1 

533  , 

100 

1,000  * 

3,000 

1,800 

750 

640 
1,008 
1,722 

570 
1,477 
1,860 

840 
2,010 

280 

2 

3 
6 

8 
4 
1 
1 
2 
8 
2 

1,400 
2,100 
8,300 
8,050 
7,600  1 
2,500  ! 
260  , 
2,250  1 
12,650  1 
1,800 

570 
455 

754 
002 
384 
275 
100 

058 

1,068 

1 

2,000 

438 

174 

166 

348,783 

10 

0,538 

20 

21,700 

128 

120 

026 

6,445 

42 
55 
23 
54 

42 
40 
23 
52 

64.633 

55,000 

112.350 

115,000 

2 
4 

2 
2 

58 

4,030 

350 

1,200 

6 
3 
6 
5 

6,800 
2,400  1 
4,050 
8,450 

32 
33 

18 
45 

32 
33 
18 
46 

250 
187 
125 
364 

1,710 

1,352 

828 

2,546 

COLORED  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 

Before  the  civil  war  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  some  20,000  colored  members  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  They  belonged  to  the  same 
congregations  as  the  white  people,  and  sat  under  the 
same  pastors,  though  they  had  preachers  of  their 
own  race,  and  often  held  separate  meetings.  These 
preachers,  however,  were  not  fully  ordained,  and  were 
practically  little  more  than  exhorters.  With  the 
close  of  the  war  and  the  changed  conditions,  appli- 


cation  was  made  by  these  churches  for  a  separate 
organization,  and  they  were  legally  set  apart  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  in  May,  1869,  each 
synod  being  instructed  to  order  the  presbyteries  in  its 
bounds  to  ordain  the  colored  ministers  under  their 
charge  and  organize  them  into  presbyteries  of  their 
own.  Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  three  pres- 
byteries, all  in  Tennessee,  were  set  apart.  The  first 
synod  organized  was  the  Tennessee  Synod,  in  1871,  at 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


Fayetteville;  and  the  first  general  assembly  was  organ- 
ized in  1874  at  Nashville.  The  discussion  in  regard 
to  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  has  not  materially  affected  this 
body,  which  remains  distinct. 

DOCrrRINE  AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  Colored  Cimiberland  Presbyterian 
Church  accepts  in  general  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  but  emphasizes  the  following  points: 
(1)  There  are  no  eternal  reprobates;  (2)  Christ  died  not 
for  a  part  only,  but  for  all  mankind;  (3)  all  persons 
dying  in  infancy  are  saved  through  Christ  and  the 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit;  (4)  the  Spirit  of  God 
operates  in  the  worid  coextensively  with  Christ's 
atonement,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  all  men 
inexcusable. 

In  polity  the  Colored  Cimiberland  Presbyterian 
Church  is  in  accord  with  other  Presbyterian  bodies, 
having  the  usual  courts — session,  presbytery,  synod, 
and  general  assembly — and,  as  officers,  bishops  or 
pastors,  ruling  elders,  and  deacons.^ 

WORK. 

The  general  activities  of  the  church  are  xmder  the 
care  of  boards  appointed  by  the  general  assembly. 
The  home  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  4  states  and 
2  territories,  and  during  the  year  1906  there  were  17 
agents  employed  and  8  churches  aided,  at  an  expense 
to  the  church  of  $450.  No  foreign  missionary  work 
is  carried  on,  any  interest  in  that  department  being 
directed  toward  the  work  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Chiurch. 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  includes  3 
schools,  1  each  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky, 
with  11  teachers,  350  pupils,  and  property  valued  at 

'  See   Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
page  514. 


$6,750.  The  amount  contributed  for  educational  pur- 
poses during  the  year  1906  was  $2,500,  a  considerable 
advance  over  previous  years  for  which  the  average 
was  $1,500. 

There  is  also  a  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  having 
charge  of  the  superannuated  ministers,  widows,  and 
orphans  of  the  church,  and  a  movement  has  been 
started  for  a  permanent  home  for  this  department  of 
church  work.  There  is  also  a  publishing  plant  valued 
at  $1,500.  The  Christian  Endeavor  and  nussionary 
societies  number  100,  with  a  membership  of  1,500,  and 
contribute  for  general  missionary  purposes  about  $400 
annually. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  196  organizations  in  5  synods  and  18  presbyteries, 
located  in  8  states.  Of  these  organizations,  183  are  in 
the  South  Central  division,  Tennessee  leading  with  79. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
18,066;  of  these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  195  chiurch  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  71,165,  as  reported  by  191  organiza- 
tions; church  property  valued  at  $203,778,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $10,407;  and 
8  parsonages  valued  at  $5,825.  There  are  192  Simday 
schools  reported,  with  933  officers  and  teachers  and 
6,952  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  375,  and  there  are  also  about  100  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  5,110  communicants  and  $7,952 
in  the  value  of  church  property,  but  a  decrease  of  28 
organizations. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8IATB. 


Total  Ibr  denominatkm 

North  Central  (Uyision 

lUinols 

Missouri 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Oklahoma  i 

Texas 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


9 
3 
1 

183 


26 
79 
55 
2 
21 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


COimUMICANTS  OB  MEIIBBBS. 


196 


13 


9 
3 

1 

183 


Total 
number 
reported. 


18,066 


1,406 


913 

410 

85 

16,658 


26 
79 
55 
2 
21 


2,042 
6,640 
5,805 
80 
2,091 


Sex. 


Number 
of< 


satlons 
reporting. 


196 


Male. 


8,405 


13 


633 


9 
3 
1 

183 


418 

170 

45 

7,772 


26 
79 
55 

2 
21 


899 

3,048 

2,586 

35 

1,204 


Female. 


9,661 


775 


495 

240 

40 

8,886 


1,143 

3,602 

3,219 

45 

887 


PULCKS  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting — 


Church 
eQinoes. 


Halls, 
etc. 


195 


13 


9 
3 
1 

182 


25 
79 
55 
2 
21 


Number 

of  church 

edlftoes 

reported. 


195 


18 


9 
3 
1 

182 


25 
79 
55 

2 
21 


Seating  capacity  of 
ohurui  eaifioes. 


Number 


Seating 


mnnrHnir    reported. 


reporting. 


191 


n,165 


IS 


4,800 


9 
3 
1 


178 


3,450 

1,090 

300 

66,365 


25 
79 
63 
2 
19 


7.855 

aO,7S5 

21,125 

800 

5,850 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATI. 


Total  tot  deDomlnAtion. 
North  Oontna  divbion 


nUnois.. 

MiSBOUll. 


Boath  Oeotni  divlsloii . 


Kentnoky. 

Alabama.. 
Oklahoma' 
Texas 


Total 

Dombor 

oforgani- 

lattoQs. 


196 


18 


9 
3 
1 

183 


26 
79 
55 
2 
21 


TALUS  OP  CHUBCH 
PBOPBBTT. 


Namber 

ofonanl- 

ladoiis 

reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


192 


13 


S208,778 


46,700 


9 
3 
1 

179 


25 
78 
53 
2 
21 


23,950 

21.250 

1,500 

157,078 


29.410 
71,155 
42,331 
1,200 
12,982 


DSBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPIETT. 


Namber 
oforganl- 

latioiis 
reporting. 


Amoont 

of  debt 

reported. 


18 

$10,407 

7 

8,832 

6 

1 

8,732 
100 

11 

1,576 

PAB801IA0B8. 


Number 
ofwsanl- 

Eations 
reporting. 


3 
5 
3 


8 


475 

1,015 

85 


1 
1 
6 


1 
5 


Value  of 

parsonaeas 

reported. 


$5,825 


3,900 


3,500 

■'466' 

1,925 


300 
1,625 


SUHDAT  8CHOOLB  CONDUCTKD  BT 
CHX7BCH  OBGAN1ZATION8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Namber 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


192 


192 


13 


13 


9 
3 
1 

179 


24 
77 
55 

2 
21 


9 
3 
1 

179 


24 
77 
55 

2 
21 


Number 
ofoflloeis 

and 
teachers. 


988 


Namber 

of 
scholars. 


6,952 


77 


60 

12 

6 

856 


832 


672 

125 

35 

6,120 


120 

355 

291 

6 

84 


935 

2,466 

1,997 

50 

672 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS.  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


BTNOD  AND  PBB8BTTBBT. 


Total  for  denomination. 
Alabama  Synod 


FlOTBDOe 

HuntsTiUe 

Pleasant  Hill... 
South  Alabama. 
Tuscaloosa. 


niinoisSynod 

WoodaU 

Kentucky  Synod. 


Bowling  Oreen. 
Cumbenaod... 
Purchase 


Tennessee  Synod . 


Elk  River 

Hiwassee 

Kansourl 

Mlddleton....... 

New  Hope 

Walter-Hopeweli, 


Texas  Synod. 


Angelina , 

Braaos  River. 
East  Texas... 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


196 


53 


13 
20 

5 
11 

4 

6 


6 
30 


10 

12 

8 

86 


22 
18 
6 
16 
11 
13 

21 


7 
7 
7 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MBMBBB8. 


196 


53 


13 
20 

5 
11 

4 


6 
30 


10 

12 

8 

86 


22 
18 
6 
16 
11 
13 

21 


7 
7 
7 


Total 

namber 

reported. 


18,066 


5,715 


1,401 
2,166 

800 
1,013 

335 

693 


603 
2,337 


569 

1,004 

764 

7,230 


1,735 
955 
575 
1.317 
1,290 
1,358 

2,091 


862 
619 
610 


196 


53 


13 
20 

5 
11 

4 

6 


6 
30 


10 
12 

8 

86 


22 
18 
6 
16 
11 
13 

21 


7 
7 
7 


Sex. 


Number  , 
of organi-      w  , 
cations       ***®* 
reporting.' 


8.405 


2,546 


590 
1,050 
298 
443 
165 

296 


296 
1,056 


265 
417 
374 

3,303 


783 
377 
250 
693 
637 
563 

1,204 


487 
365 
352 


Female. 


9.661 


3,109 


811 
1,116 
502 
570 
170 

397 


397 
1,281 


304 
587 
390 

3,927 


952 
578 
325 
624 
653 
795 

887 


375 
254 
258 


PLACES  OP  WOB8HIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


195 


53 


13 
20 

5 
11 

4 

6 


6 
29 


10 

11 

8 

86 


22 
18 
6 
16 
11 
13 

21 


7 
7 
7 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seathig  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

of  organi' 

cations 

reporting. 


195 


53 


6 
29 


10 

11 

8 

86 


22 
18 
6 
16 
11 
13 

21 


7 
7 
7 


191 


52 


13 

13 

20 

19 

5 

5 

11 

11 

4 

4 

6 
29 


10 

11 

8 

85 


22 
17 
6 
16 
11 
13 

19 


7 
5 

7 


Seating 

capacity 

reported. 


71,166 


20,875 


5,225 
7,675 
2.100 
4.400 
1,475 

2,400 


2,400 
9,155 


2.455 
3.800 
2,900 

32,885 


10,635 
6,100 
2,150 
4,700 
4,425 
4,875 

5,850 


2,350 
1,600 
1,900 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

196 

VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PBOPBBTY. 

DKBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PA880XA0S8. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

8TNOD  AND  PRE8BYTKBT. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
1  of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

t 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

110,407 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
|reportlng. 

Value  Of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

192 

S203,778 

18 

8 

15.825 

192 

192 

933 

6.052 

-  '        1 

Alabama  Synod 

53 

52 

41,531 

3 

85 

5              1.625 

53 

53 

281 

1,006 

Florence 

13 
20 

5 
11 

4 

6 

13 
19 

5 
11 

4 

6 

14.105 

13,500 

3,950 

6,501 

3,475 

10,250 

1 

4 

1 

1,325 
300 

13 
20 

5 
11 

4 

6 

13 

83 

404 

Uuntsville 

1 

20              97 

5  14 
11  1            65 

4  !            22 
1 

6  :            49 

636 

Pl<^asant  Hill                     

^  ^  ^                 1 - ^--_ 
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South  Alabama. 

3 

85  > 

448 

Tuscaloosa 

128 

• 
nitnols  Synod 

5 

8,712 

1 

8,500 

587 

Woodald 

6 
30 

6 
29 

19,250 
34,910 

5 
4 

8,712 
495 

1 
1 1 

3,500 

6 
28 

6               49 
28              136 

587 

Eontiickv  Synod 

1.055 

Boiling  Orppn ,.,.,,_ 

10 
12 

1 

86 

10 

11 

8 

84 

7,350 

8,950 

18,610 

1 

9 

11 

8 

84 

9  ,             41 

11                57 

8  !             38 

84              383 

200 

Cum  Norland 

1 
2 

20 
475 

1,115 

525 

Purchase 

261 

TBDDOM<y>  Synod 

95,105   j               6 

2 

700 

2.732 

Blk  River 

22 
18 
6 
16 
11 
13 

21 

22 
16 
6 
16 
11 
13 

21 

24,055 
12,775 
23,950 
7,950  1 
12, 125 
14,250 

12,982 

3 

265 

22 
18 
6 
14 
11 
13 

21 

22 
18 
6 
14 
11 
13 

21 

78 
77 
23 
66 
68 
71 

84 

718 

Hiwaasw .... 

' 

467 

Kansonri 

1 

............ 

100 

1                 400 

210 

Middleton 

465 

New  (loce 

:::::::::::::::::  :::i 

1 1 

375 

Waiter-Hopewell 

2 

750 

1                 300  1 

407 

Texas  Synod 

672 

1                  ,     ' ' 

Angelina 

7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 

6,175 
3,157 
4,650 

i 

1 

7 

7 
7 

7 
7 
7 

30 
24 
30 

247 

Brasos  River 

1... 

217 

East  Texas 

I 

206 

I 

WELSH  CALVINISTIC  METHODIST  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


The  movement  in  England  led  by  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  and  George  Whitefield,  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  Methodism,  included  various  factors. 
The  Wesleys"  were  Arminian  in  their  type  of  theology ; 
Whitefield  was  a  Calvinist,  and  so  were  quite  a  num- 
ber who,  while  in  sympathy  with  the  Methodist  move- 
ment, held  Calvinistic  doctrine  and  preferred  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  church  government.  Among  these 
were  the  members  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connection,  with  whom  Whitefield  was  afterward 
identified;  but  the  largest  community  was  the  out- 
come of  a  revival  in  Wales.  For  a  long  time  these 
Welsh  churches  sought  to  remain  in  the  Church  of 
England,  but  foimd  that  impracticable,  and  in  1811 
formed  a  church,  Calvinistic  in  theology,  Presbyte- 
rian in  polity,  Methodist  in  its  conception  of  spiritual 
life,  and  retaining  the  use  of  the  Welsh  language  in  its 
services.  The  organization  was  incomplete  for  a  long 
time,  the  first  ordination  of  ministers  taking  place  in 
1811,  while  the  first  general  assembly  was  not  organ- 
ized until  1864. 

As  Welsh  communities  were  gathered  in  the  United 
States,  a  church  of  this  order  was  founded  in  1824  at 
Remsen,  N.  Y.,  and  a  presbytery  was  organized  four 
years  later.  Since  then  the  denomination  has  grown 
as  the  Welsh  immigration  has  increased,  and  has  for 
the  most  part  been  confined  to  those  communities 


where  Welsh  has  been  widely  spoken.  In  1892  a 
forward  evangelical  movement  was  begun,  and  in  three 
years  6,000  people  were  gathered  in  congregations. 
The  pressure  of  the  development  of  American  in- 
fluences, however,  has  been  felt,  and  the  English 
language  is  fast  gaining  control  in  the  services  of  the 
church. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  statement  of,  doctrine  is  sununed  up  in  forty- 
four  articles,  formulated  by  three  of  the  church's 
divines,  under  the  direction  of  the  synod.  These  arti- 
cles correspond  in  general  to  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  though  they  pass 
by  in  silence  the  subject  of  ** eternal  reprobation.'* 

l>OLITY. 

The  church  organization  is  presbyterian,  though  it 
differs  from  that  of  other  Presbyterian  bodies  in  some 
minor  details.  The  local  church  has  as  its  ofiicers  the 
pastor  and  deacons,  the  latter  being  laymen  elected 
by  the  congregation,  and  taking  the  place  of  both  eld- 
ers and  deacons  in  other  Presbyterian  churches.  The 
pastor  and  deacons  constitute  the  church  court  or  ses- 
sion, receive  members,  inquire  into  their  conduct,  have 
power  to  admonish  or  suspend  for  offenses,  make  rec- 
ommendations for  ordination  of  licensed  preachers, 
and  elect  representatives  to  the  district  meeting. 
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The  district  meeting,  or  presbytery,  consists  of  the 
ministers  and  lay  representatives  from  the  churches 
within  its  limits.  It  has  legislative  authority  on  mat- 
ters bearing  directly  and  solely  on  the  interest  of 
churches,  ministers,  and  members  affiliated  with  it. 
It  has  power  to  entertain  and  decide  appeals  from  the 
churches;  to  examine  and  license  candidates  for  the 
ministry;  to  examine  and  recognize  deacons,  inquire 
into  their  conduct,  and  suspend  for  offenses;  to  re- 
move pastors;  to  unite  and  divide  congregations;  and, 
in  general,  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  local  churches. 

The  synod  is  the  highest  legislative  and  judicial 
court  of  the  denomination.  In  some  states  it  meets 
semiannually;  in  others  it  meets  annually.  It  is  com- 
posed of  ministerial  and  lay  delegates  elected  by  the 
district  meetings  within  its  limits.  It  hears  and 
decides  appeals  from  the  district  meetings;  forms  new 
districts;  examines  and  ordains  ministers;  inquires 
into  the  characters  of  both  ordained  and  unordained 
ministers,  and  suspends  for  offenses;  decides  all  ques- 
tions of  doctrine  and  discipline;  and  exercises  super- 
vision over  district  meetings. 

The  general  assembly  is  a  triennial  body,  and  its 
function  is  not  that  of  legislation  as  in  other  Presby- 
terian bodies,  but  that  of  general  supervision  of  the 
work  of  the  denomination  at  home  and  on  the  foreign 
field.  It  is  com{>osed  of  two  ministerial  and  two  lay 
representatives  from  the  various  state  synods,  together 
with  their  ex-moderators  and  clerks.  It  provides 
literature  for  the  adherents  of  the  body,  appoints 
auditors  for  its  periodicals,  provides  grants  for  mis- 
sionary work,  and  takes  direct  charge  of  the  foreign 
field. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  work  is  under  the  care  of  a  general 
board,  which  is  composed  of  one  member  elected  from 
each  synod,  and  meets  triennially.  Its  object  is  to 
give  financial  aid  to  weak  churches,  provide  gospel 
services  for  Welshmen  wherever  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  establish  churches  in  Welsh  speaking 
communities.  During  1906  there  were  30  mission- 
aries employed,  40  churches  were  aided  and  the  con- 
tributions amounted  to  $3,478. 


Up  to  the  year  1904  the  American  church  worked 
in  conjunction  with  a  foreign  missionary  board  in 
Wales,  but  in  that  year  severed  its  connection  with 
that  board,  deciding  to  take  up  a  field  of  its  own. 
The  following  year  the  district  of  Habiganj  in  South 
Sylhet,  India,  was  allotted  to  it,  and  is  now  occupied 
by  a  missionary  and  his  wife,  together  with  a  woman 
medical  missionary  and  5  native  helpers.  Owing  to 
the  very  recent  establishment,  fuller  statistics  are  not 
available.  The  number  of  converts  is  18.  A  hospital, 
a  residence,  and  a  schoolhouse  are  in  course  of  erection. 
The  contributions  for  this  work  during  1906  were 
$3,450. 

The  Wisconsin  Conference  has  a  fimd  of  $18,000, 
the  interest  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  support  of 
students.  There  are  50  Christian  Endeavor  societies 
with  1,400  members. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables 
which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomi- 
nation has  147  organizations  in  6  synods  and  17  pres- 
byteries, located  in  14  states.  Of  these  organizations, 
about  two-thirds  are  in  the  North  Central  division, 
Wisconsin  leading  with  39. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
13,280;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  143 
organizations,  about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  56  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  156  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  40,282;  church  property  valued  at 
$761,350,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $27,425;  and  34  parsonages  valued  at  $66,916. 
The  number  of  Sunday  schools  reported  is  138,  with 
1,681  officers  and  teachers  and  11,347  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the 
denomination  is  87,  and  there  are  also  18  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  40  organizations,  but  an  increase 
of  558  communicants,  and  $135,475  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATK. 


Total  for  denomlnatloo 

North  Atlantic  division 

.    Vermont 

New  Yorlt 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  division 

Colorado 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


147 


49 


6 
19 
24 

97 


24 
1 
2 
39 
13 
8 
2 
3 
3 
2 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Number 

ofoi^anl- 

sations 

reporting. 


147 


49 


Total 
number 
reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


13.280 


143 


5.639  I 


48 


6 

652 

19 

1.837 

24 

3.150 

1 

97 

7,510 

24 

2,223 

1 

9 

2 

502 

39 

2,579 

13 

1,063 

8 

539 

2 

73 

3 

190 

3 

242 

2 

90 

1 

131 

6 
19 
23 

94 


131 


Sex. 


Male. 


5,683 


2,380 


321 

785 

1,274 

3,253 


23 

879 

.   1,160 

1 

4 

5 

2 

238 

264 

38 

1,109 

1,432 

13 

496 

567 

8 

237 

302 

2 

36 

37 

2 

99 

58 

3 

116 

126 

2 

39 

51 

50 


50 


Female. 


7,106 


3,014 


331 
1,052 
1,631 

4,011 


81 


81 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edi  floes. 


Halls, 
etc. 


144 


48 


6 
19 
23 

95 


24 
1 
2 
38 
13 
8 
1 
3 
3 
2 


1 
1 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


156 


52 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number  1  o-^atine 
oforeani-  ^i^fy 
tations     ^P^}^i 
reporting 


8  I 
20 
24  I 

103 


28 
1 
2 
41 
13 
9 
1 
3 
3 
2 


143 


rep^rtea. 


48 


6 
19 
23 

94 


24 
1 
2 
37 
13 
8 
1 
3 
3 
2 

1 


40,282 


15,783 


1,603 
5,445 
8,735 

24.324 


7,740 

350 

1.070 

8,364 

3.150 

2,170 

160 

430 

540 

350 

175 


175 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Vermont 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  division 

Colorado 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


147 


49 


6 
19 
24 

97 


24 
1 
2 
39 
13 
8 
2 
3 
3 
2 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


145 


49 


6 
19 
24 

95 


24 
1 
2 
38 
13 
8 
1 
3 
3 
2 

1 


Value 
reported. 


1761,350 


335,100 


23,200 
130.400 
181,500 

421,250 


171,500 

2.800 

42,300 

137,900 

37,600 

18,700 

350 

4.100 

3.700 

2,300 

5,000 


5,000 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


,  Number 
;  of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


17 


13 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


2 
3 

8 


3 
1 


t27,425 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


22,150  \\ 


2,100  . 
4,000 
16,050  ' 

5,275  ! 


4,275 
1,000 


34 


10 


1 
5 
4 

24 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


12 
2 
2 
1 


166,916 


24,800 


2,000 

14,000 

8,800 

42,116 


6,566 


26,300 

4,000 

2,200 

250 


2,800 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported 


136 


42 


6 
13 
23 

93 


22 
1 
2 
38 
13 
8 
2 
2 
3 
2 


138 


44 


7 
14 
23 

93 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


22 
1 
2 
38 
13 
8 
2 
2 
3 
2 

1 

1 


1,681 


647 


106 
155 
386 

1,019 


321 
5 

32 
367 
137 

71 

11 

24  i 

37 

14  1 

15! 


15 


11.347 


i,(m 


611 
1.003 
3,054 

6.604 


1.993 

25 

238 

2.274 

1,013 

438 

75 

170 

303 

75 

75 


76 


WELSH  CALVINISTIC  METHODIST  CHURCH. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


STKOD  Jjny  PRX8BTTBET. 


Total  for  denomination 

Minnesota  Synod 

Flret 

Second 

Third 

New  York  Synod 

Eastern  New  York  and  Vermont 

New  York  City 

Oneida 

Ohio  Synod 

Jackson  and  Oallla 

Northwestern 

Pittsburg 

Pennsylvania  Synod 

Northern 

Southern 

Western  Synod 

Eastern 

Western 

WIscoiisin  Synod 

Dodgerille 

La  Crosse  Valley 

Waukesha 

Welsh  Prairie 


Total 

number 

oforganl- 

zatimis. 


COMMX7NICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations, 
reporting. 


147 


20 


13 
4 

3 

25 


8 

1 

16 

29 


9 

9 

11 

20 


14 
12 


5 

7 

41 


4 

3 
14 
20 


147 


20 


13 
4 
3 

25 


8 

1 

16 

29 


9 

9 

11 

20 


14 
6 

12 


5 

7 

41 


4 

3 

14 

20 


Total 
number 
reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


13,280 


1,516 


853 
473 
190 

2,489 


1,088 

350 

1,051 

2,677 


776 

1,182 

619 

2,806 


239 

126 

1,472 

1,244 


143 


19 


13 

4 
2 

25 


8 

1 

16 

28 


8 

9 

11 

19 


2,011 
794 

13 
6 

812 

12 

277 
535 

5 

7 

3.061 

40 

4 

3 

14 

19 


Sex. 


JftcUC* 


5,683 


707 


380 

228 

99 

1,106 


516 
170 
420 

1,031 


265 
489 
277 

1,126 


760 
376 

366 


133 
233 

1,347 


87 

62 

666 

642 


Female. 


7,106 


776 


473 

246 

68 

1,383 


672 
180 
631 

1,371 


336 
693 
342 

1,434 


1,016 
418 

446 


144 
302 

1,096 


162 

74 

806 

664 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting — 


Church 
edifices. 


144 


20 


13 
4 
3 

25 


8 

1 

16 

29 


9 

9 

11 

19 


14 
5 

11 


4 
7 

40 


4 

3 
13 
20 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


166 


20 


13 

4 
3 

28 


10 

1 

17 

33 


10 
12 
11 

20 


15 
6 

12 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


4 

8 

43 


6 

3 

14 

21 


143 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


40,282 


20 


13 

4 

25 


8 

1 

16 

29 


9 

9 

11 

19 


14 
6 

11 


4 
7 

39 


4 

3 
12 
20 


4,630 


3,025 

1,175 

430 

7,048 


2,603 

600 

4,045 

9,310 


2,490 
3,650 
3,170 

7,615 


5,966 
1,660 

2,346 


880 
1,465 

9,434 


785 

950 

3,030 

4,669 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


SYNOD  AND  PRB8BTTIRT. 


Total  for  denomination 

Minnesota  Synod 

First 

Second 

Third 

New  York  Synod 

Eastern  New  York  and  Vermont 

New  York  City 

Oneida 

Ohio  Synod 

Jackson  and  Qallia 

Northwestern 

Pittsburg 

Pennsylvania  Synod 

Northern 

Southern 

Western  Synod 

Eastern ^ 

Westom 

Wisconsin  Synod 

DodgeviUe 

La  Crosse  Valley 

Waukesha 

Welsh  Prairie 


VALUS  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total     ( 
number 
oforgani- 
tati<Mis. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


147  I' 


20 


13 
4 
3 

25 


8 

1 

16 

29 


9 

9 

11 

20 


14 
6 

12 


Value 
reported. 


145  I      1761,350 


20 


13 
4 
3 

25 


8 

1 

16 

29 


4 

3 
13 
20 


50,700 


34,300 

12.300 

4,100 

153,600 

41,200 
60,000 
52,400 

194,600 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 


Amount 
of  debt 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 


reporting,    ^eport^^-     reporttog. 


9 

9 

11 

19,300 

121,000 

64,300 

20 

161,200 

14 
6 

129.600 
31,700 

11 

21,050 

4 
7 

7.550 
13,500 

40 

180,200 

10,500 

4,400 

105,700 

59,600 


17 


5 
2 


127,425 


14,a50 
1,400 


34 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


166,916 


2 
1 

5 


il 

12 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  I  Number  ;  Number 
of  organ!-  of  Stmday  of  officers 


tatlbns 
reporting 


schools 
reported. 


and 
teachers. 


4,000 


4,000 


5 

6,100 

6 

16,000^ 

3  1 

3,100 

3 

7,500 

2 
5  ' 

3,000 
5,575 

3 
6 

8,600 
6,866 

2 
3 

1 

1 

3 

2,666 

3,900 

300 

8,600 

1       2 
!       3 

7 

1,800 
3,775 

15,750 

5,500 
3,000 

5.250 


1,450 
3,800 

26,300 


3, 

7,500 



1 

3 
6 

7,500 

..........  ............ 

11,300 

1 

Number 

of 
scholars. 


136 

138 

i   1.681 

11,347 

19 

19 

1     196 

1,363 

13 
4 

2 

13 
4 
2 

120 
62 
24 

871 
322 
170 

19 

21 

261 

1,614 

8 

1 

10 

9 

1 

11 

164 
10 
97 

972 

76 

667 

27 

27 

378 

2,412 

9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 

134 

149 

95 

763 
992 
657 

19 

19 

334 

2,660 

13 
6 

13 
6 

240 
94 

2,048 
612 

12 

12 

113 

786 

283 
603 

2,612 


255 

135 

951 

1,171 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

The  most  successful  attempt  at  union  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  United  States  which 
represent  the  Covenanter  and  Secession  movements 
in  Scotland,  was  that  accomplished  in  1858,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  Associate  Synod  (Secession)  and 
the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  (Secession  and  Cove- 
nanter) were  brought  together  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  North  America,  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg.* Whatever  was  distinctive  in  the  views  and 
usages  of  the  two  branches  of  the  church,  together 
with  their  colleges,  seminaries,  missionary  enterprises, 
traditions,  and  records,  became  the  inheritance  of  the 
United  Church. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  accepts 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms 
as  its  doctrinal  standards,  modifying  somewhat  the 
chapters  on  the  power  of  civil  magistrates.  Accom- 
panying these  standards,  as  a  part  of  the  basis  of 
the  union,  was  a  *^judicial  testimony,*'  declaring  the 
sense  in  which  these  symbols  were  received.  This 
testimony,  consisting  of  eighteen  articles,  contains  the 
declarations  of  doctrine  and  order  on  which  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  justifies  its  separation  from  other 
Presbyterian  churches. 

These  eighteen  articles  affirm:  The  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures;  the  eternal  sonship  of  Christ; 
the  fall  of  man  in  Adam's  transgression ;  man's  present 
inabiUty  to  secure  salvation;  atonement  through  the 
satisfaction  of  the  justice  of  Grod  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  who  thereby  placed  himself  in  the  room  of  a 
definite  number  chosen  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world;  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  the 
believer;  the  free  and  unconditional  oflfer  of  salvation 
to  all  who  hear  it;  the  necessity  of  appropriation  and 
persuasion,  as  well  as  of  intellectual  assent  to  the 
gospel,  in  order  to  saving  faith;  repentance  as  a  fruit 
of  justifying  faith,  not  a  ground  of  the  sinner's  pardon; 
obedience  to  the  moral  law  as  a  perpetual  obligation, 
but  not  a  condition  of  salvation;  the  quickening, 
regenerating,  sanctifying  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the 
headship  of  Christ,  involving  His  dominion  over  the 
church  and  over  all  created  things;  the  supremacy,  in 
authority  and  obligations,  of  the  law  of  God;  that 
slaveholding  is  a  violation  of  that  law;  that  secret 
societies  are  inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
Christianity ;  that  the  observance  and  offer  of  church 
communion  should  be  limited  to  those  keeping  the 
ordinances;  that  public  social  covenanting  is  a  moral 
duty ;  that  the  songs  contained  in  the  Book  of  Psalms 
should  be  used  in  public  and  private  worship,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  devotional  compositions  of  uninspired 
men. 


'  See  Aasociate  Presbyterian  Church,  page  555,  and  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Preebytprian  Church,  page  560. 


POLTIT. 

In  organization  and  government  the  church  is  in 
accord  with  other  Presbyterian  bodies,  having  the 
same  courts — session,  presbytery,  synod,  and  general 
assembly — and  observing  the  same  general  methods  of 
baptism,  admission  to  church  membership,  ordination 
to  the  ministry,  etc.* 

WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  church  are  conducted  by 
boards  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  general 
assembly.  The  home  missionary  work  is  carried  on 
chiefly  through  three  boards — home  missions,  freed- 
men's  missions,  and  church  extension. 

In  1906  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  aided  in  the 
support  of  250  congregations,  provided  church  privi- 
leges for  19,000  conmiunicants  and  thousands  of  other 
attendants;  organized  about  25  new  missions,  and  as- 
sisted 2,000  teachers  to  provide  Sabbath  school  in- 
struction for  25,000  pupils.  The  Board  of  Freedmen's 
Missions  supported  106  missionaries,  and  conducted 
10  organized  congregations,  6  unorganized  missions, 
and  18  Sabbath  schools.  To  the  Board  of  Church 
Extension  belongs  the  credit  of  having  helped  build 
almost  one-half  of  the  church  edifices  now  in  use  in 
the  denomination.  The  three  branches  of  this  home 
department  employed  a  total  of  350  persons,  and 
aided  307  churches,  at  an  expense  of  $325,050. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  con- 
ducted in  India,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan,  through  its 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  located  in  Philadelphia. 
The  report  for  1906  shows  93  stations  and  over  400 
outstations;  176  American  missionaries  and  833  native 
workers,  reaching  about  30,000  persons  every  Sab- 
bath; 90  organized  congregations,  of  which  25  are 
self-supporting;  19,798  communicants,  of  whom  1,780 
were  received  during  the  year;  388  Sunday  schools 
with  18,787  scholars;  365  schools  with  13,750  pupils, 
including  2  theological  seminaries  and  2  colleges  with 
777  students;  10  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  treating 
116,418  patients;  church  property  valued  at  $1,437,250; 
amoimt  expended  for  all  departments,  $366,164,  of 
which  $262,368  was  for  strictly  evangelistic  work. 
The  foreign  churches  are  associated  in  two  synods, 
the  Synod  of  the  Punjab  in  India,  and  the  Synod  of 
the  Nile  in  Egj'^pt  and  the  Sudan,  each  having  four 
presbyteries,  with  101  ministers,  31  Ucentiates,  and 
35  theological  students. 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  in  the  United 
States  includes  12  institutions  of  higher  education;  2 
theological  seminaries,  8  colleges,  and  2  academies, 
with  a  total  of  4,279  students;  and  15  parochial 
schools  with  2,345  students.  For  this  general  work, 
851,476  was  contributed  during  the  year.  The  prop- 
erty value  is  estimated  at  $797,000,  and  there  are 
endowments  amounting  to  $1,176,137. 

2  See  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  page 
514. 
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The  church  has  also  3  philanthropic  institutions 
with  1,141  inmates;  property  valued  at  $326,000; 
and  endowment  amoimting  to  $100,000.  The  amoimt 
contributed  for  their  support  during  the  year  was 
$67,339. 

The  young  people's  denominational  organization  is 
known  as  the  "  Yoxmg  People's  Christian  Union,''  which 
has  1,067  societies  with  a  membership  of  38,420.  In 
1906  these  contributed  $40,046  for  local  expenses  and 
for  the  boards  of  the  church.  The  Sunday  schools 
abo  contributed  $144,669  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
latest  organization  in  the  church  is  the  Men's  League 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  formed  in  Pitts- 
burg in  1906,  with  1,000  members,  and  having  a  large 
number  of  local  branches.  The  Women's  Missionary 
Society,  with  its  board  of  directors,  works  in  close  re- 
lation with  the  boards  of  the  church,  reporting  to  the 
general  assembly  annually. 

The  grand  total  of  contributions  for  all  purposes 
during  the  year  1906  amoimted  to  $2,101,473. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the   individual   church   organizations,    are   given   by 


states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomina- 
tion has  968  organizations  in  11  synods  and  61  pres- 
byteries, located  in  31  states.  Of  these  organizations, 
438  are  in  the  North  Central  division  and  427  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division,  Pennsylvania  leading  with  331. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
130,342;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  940 
organizations,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  984  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  322,950;  church  property  valued  at 
$10,760,208,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $546,557;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  19 
organizations;  and  450  parsonages  valued  at  $1,155,- 
750.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  948  organi- 
zations, number  991,  with  12,841  officers  and  teachers 
and  115,963  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  994,  and  there  are  also  33  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  102  organizations,  35,940  com- 
municants, and  $5,352,124  in-  the  value  of  church 
property. 


OKGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MKMBEBS. 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


VTATR. 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

zatioiis. 


Number 
oforpani- 
'   zations 
reporting. 


Total 

numl>er 

reported. 


Sex. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Total  for  denomination , 

North  Atlantic  division 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut , 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Virginia 

North  CaroUna 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Tnrtianft 

lUinols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kanf^ftff 

Soath  Central  division 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  > 

Western  division 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


130^42 
71,711 


Male. 


50,834 


27.712 


13 


438 


25 


13 


283 

2,540 

670 

173 

10,115 

1,343; 

66,587 

1,564  ! 


13 


436 


49,291_ 

18. 336 
2,802 
9,555 
1,017 
546 
8,890 
1,589 
36 
2,459 
4,061 


429 


25 


63 


.)  .. 


6,405 


25 


580 


63 


72 

3 

1,798 

0 

1,616 

21 

706 

7 

2,213 

23 

2,575 


Female. 


Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  church 
edifices  i  xTumi^- 

'^^'^'  of^^^  ^^^i^^ 
I  zations.  ^*P^2f 
ireporting.  reported. 


76,427 

41,849  |, 

159 

1,352 

446 

'5*734"  1 

782 
33,376 

985 


936 


41: 


13 


10,853 

1,703 

6,621 

648 

341 

5,122 

953 

22 

1,401 

2,308 

791 


433 


16 


984 
440 


322,960 
1627^ 


16 


13 


450 


432 


8 


16 


16 


1,126 

6,476 

1,300 

400 

26,610 
3,360 

123,060 

3,866 

300 

780 

2,486 

300 

134,041 

47,440 
8,526 

23,324 
3,740 
1,610 

25,381 

4,300 

350 

6,651 

12,720 

3,960 


6 

2 

6 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i 

2 

6 

6 

67 

1 

4 

63 

1 

57 


18,766 


100 
3,500 
5,950 
2,430 
6,786 


79977— PART  2—10- 
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1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATB. 


Total  for  deiiomiiuttion 

North  Atlantic  diylsion 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

yftnfflf 

Soath  Central  division 

Tennessee 

Alabama. . . 

Mississippi...'!!.!.! 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  s 

Western  division 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Washington 

Oieflon 

OaUfDmia 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

lations. 


968 


427 


4 

12 

4 

1 

68 

7 

331 

13 


1 
2 
9 
1 

438 


25 


8 
6 
1 
3 

7 

66 


3 

9 

21 

9 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


VALUS  OP  CHUBCH 
PBOPBBTT. 


943 


419 


4 

12 
4 

1 

68 

7 

323 

13 


1 
2 
9 
I 

434 


43 
27 

142 
27 

72 

72 

12 

12 

7 

7 

87 

86 

15 

15 

1 

1 

23 

23 

51 

49 

17 


6 
1 
1 
2 

7 

60 


Value 
reported. 


1110,760,208 


2 
9 

19 

8 

22 


6,814,522 


12,700 

206,500 

51,000 

20,000 

1,212,200 

114,500 

5,196,622 

167,900 


16,000 

47,000 

102,900 

2,000 

3,000,066 


1,137,125 

345.700 

503,100 

55,700 

18,700 

449,960 

163,361 

10,000 

135,450 

181,000 

47,250 


10,960 
2,000 
5,000 
6,000 

23,800 

1730,460 


1,800 

153,500 

162,660 

62,800 

1360,700 


DEBT  ON  CHintCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


151 


82 


5 
1 


12 

8 

61 

3 


1 
1 
1 


51 


16 
1 

11 
1 


6 
5 


3 
8 


1 
3 

11 


4 

S 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


8546,557 


396,417 


46,850 
2,400 


57,550 

11,500 

279,117 

5,860 


3,500 

700 

1,660 


124,190 


65,044 

2,000 

33,100 

350 


10,350 
10,700 


7,436 
5,210 

1,150 


400 
760 

18,960 


12,960 
1,200 


4^800 


PAB80MAOE8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


460 


145 


4 

1 


41 


99 
6 


1 

4 
1 

261 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$1,155,750 


62 

14 

52 

6 

6 

67 

5 


15 
84 

9 


4 

1 
1 
1 
2 

29 


5 

8 

6 

10 


435,550 


3,700 
3,000 


109,900 


318,960 
20,800 


10,000 

10,200 

600 

588»700 


169,400 
31,700 

132,750 
11,900 
11,400 

132,960 
17,000 


25,660 
66,960 

10,600' 


6,560 
760 

2,000 
700 

1,600 

100^100 


15,500 
38,000 
14,800 
47,800 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHX7SCH  OBOANBATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


948 


415 


4 
12 

4 

1 
07 

7 
320 

18 


1 
3 
9 
1 

480 


189 
36 
73 
12 

6 
87 
14 

1 
38 
50 

35 


8 
0 
1 
8 
7 

66 


8 

9 
31 

9 
38 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported 


991 


438 


4 
14 

4 
1 

n 

9 
885 

18 


1 
3 
9 
1 

443 


146 
28 
75 
13 

6 
87 
15 

1 
34 
60 

37 


8 
6 
1 
4 

8 

70 


8 
9 

38 
11 
34 


Number 
ofoflloefs 

and 
teachers. 


12,841 


6,310 


34 

212 

84 

20 

969 

185 

4,816 

174 


13 

46 

102 

14 

5,347 


1,729 
275 

1,066 
151 
62 
991 
206 
9 
312 
646 


70 
44 
9 
21 
64 

803 


17 
177 


370 


Number 

of 
Bcholan. 


115,968 


58.296 


330 

1,821 

655 

121 

8,684 

2,049 

46,086 

1,758 


135 


707 

aao 

45,680 


14,909 
2,364 
0,608 
1,192 
46 
8,167 
1,874 
50 
2,731 
4^289 

3,504 


50 
166 
664 

7,673 


142 
1,664 
3,843 


3,676 


1  Includes  880,000.  value  of  church  property  in  San  FiaodtPO,  Cat,  destroyed  by  earthquake  and  fln. 
•Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  U06. 


8TN<M>  AMD  FU8BTTBBT. 


Total  for  dflDomtnatlOD. 
Synod  of  California 


Los  Angeles... 
SanFnooboo. 


Synod  of  Columbia. 

Spol 
Flnt  Synod  of  the  West. 


Pont  Sound. 
SpokaDe 


AUefheoj 

Beaver  valley. 

Butler 

Cleveland 


Synod  of  nUnolfl. 


Qiicaco 

BUnoto,  Central.. 
Bllnois,  Southern. 

Monmouth 

Rook  Island 

Wlsoooaln 


Synod  of  Iowa.. 


Cedar  Rapids 

CoUen  SprtnfS 

DesMotnes 

Iowa,  Northwestern. 

Keokuk 

La  Claire 


Synod  of 


VaDey. 

Cooeordia 

OameU 

Kansas  aty 

Oklahoma 

Pittsburg 


Synod  of  Nebraska. 


Colorado. 
Omaha.. 


Synod  of  New  York. 

Albany 

Argyle 

Bcmoo 


DeUware 

N^Jemy.. 
N^York... 
Phlladetphla. 
Vermont 


Synod  of  Ohio. 


Detroit 

Mansfleld... 
Muskingum. 
Steuben  ville. 
Wheeling.... 


Synod  of  Pittsburg. 


Big  Spring 

Brookvflle 

Chartien 

Conemaugh... 

Frankfort 

Kiskiminetas. . 
Moooogahela. . 
Westmorelsnd. 


Second  Synod. 


fnHlana. 

Indiana,  Northern. 

Ohio,  First 

Princeton 

Sidney. 


Total 
number 
oforgani- 


Xenia. 


iM8 


28 


10 
IS 

83 


OOMlfVllICAllTa  OK  mtMBKBH. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


10 
11 
12 

180 


84 

V 
27 
12 
24 
16 

82 


18 
9 
28 
16 
14 
7 

91 


11 
26 
26 

0 
16 

7 

66 


16 
9 

18 
112 

7 
8 

84 


9 

11 
14 

121 


8 
12 
16 
16 
19 

6 
16 
26 

4 

100 


11 
12 
34 
22 
21 

184 


10 
16 
21 
22 
18 
12 
40 
37 

96 


11 
10 
22 
9 
17 
16 
12 


964 


23 


10 
13 

81 


Total 
number 
reported. 


8 
11 
12 

189 


84 

27 
27 
12 
24 
16 

82 


18 
9 
28 
16 
14 
7 

90 


11 
26 
26 

6 
14 

7 

64 


16 
9 

18 
12 

7 
8 

84 


9 
11 
14 

121 


8 
12 
16 
16 
19 

16 

26 

4 

100 


11 
12 
34 
22 
21 

184 


10 
16 
21 
22 
18 
12 
49 
87 

96 


11 
10 
22 
9 
17 
16 
12 


180,842 


Sex. 


Number 
oforgani- 

satlons 
reporting. 


2,213 


1,026 
1,187 

2,394 


724 
816 
864 

26,280 


8,707 
4,302 
4,194 
2,408 
3,190 
2,476 

10,707 


2,028 
721 
8,206 
2,710 
1,407 
646 

9,424 


1,266 
2,996 
2,366 

297 
1,896 

600 

4,787 


1,190 


1,197 
1,078 


487 
4,488 


1,796 
1,276 
1,409 

19,742 


1,142 
2,284 
8,210 
2,218 
2,474 
1,249 
2,314 
4,618 


11,928 


992 
1,448 
4,047 
2,981 
2,460 

29,600 


1,130 
1,161 
4,206 
2,774 
1,666 
1,716 
11,761 
6,068 

9,986 


1,128 

647 

2,606 


1,612 

877 

2,227 


940 


23 


10 
13 

31 


8 
11 
12 

137 


34 
27 
26 
12 
23 
16 

80 


13 
9 
22 
16 
13 
7 


11 
26 
26 

6 
18 

7 

68 


16 

9 

12 

12 

7 

8 


9 
11 
18 

114 


8 
11 
16 
18 
18 

6 
16 
24 

4 


Male. 


60,834 


866 


886 
469 

981 


313 
319 
849 

10,101 


9,  wRf 
1,810 
1,721 

916 
1,271 

996 

3,994 


709 
279 
1,383 
1,039 
469 
206 

3,761 


626 

1,290 

962 

104 


261 
2,016 


618 
197 
601 
434 
166 
210 


1, 


789 
608 


7,137 


11 
12 
88 
21 
21 

176 


10 
16 
18 
22 
17 
12 
47 
86 

96 


11 
10 
22 
9 
17 
16 
12 


466 

772 
1,087 
722 
978 
616 
816 
1,663 
124 

4,666 


Female. 


76,427 


1,868 


640 
718 

1,418 


411 
497 
606 

16,094 


6,319 
2,492 
2,413 
1,487 
1,903 
1,480 

6,873 


1,269 

442 

1,872 

1,671 

788 

841 

6.896 


PL4CI8  or  W0S8HIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting — 


Church 
edifices. 


986 


Halls, 
etc 


19 


21 


10 
11 

27 


7 

11 

9 

138 


742 
1,706 
1,418 

198 


849 


2, 


672 
236 
673 
664 

197 
377 

8,890 


1,069 
778 
768 


II, 


869 

637 

1,693 

1,228 

961 

U,6e3 


434 

617 
1,667 
1,126 
684 
724 
4,497 
2,014 

8,961 


441 
276 
990 
870 
611 
366 
897 


677 
1,142 
1,796 
1,316 
1,822 

788 
1,836 
3,866 

169 

7,083 


638 

921 

2,816 

1,666 

1,609 

17,169 


696 

634 

2,861 

1,649 

906 

991 

7,077 

2,848 

6,964 


687 

371 

1,615 

669 

901 

611 

1,880 


34 

26 
27 
12 
34 
16 

81 


13 
9 
22 
16 
14 
7 

90 


11 
26 
26 

6 
14 

7 

61 


14 

9 

13 

13 

6 

7 

84 


Number 

ofohuroh 

edifices 

reported. 


1 
8 


1 

2' 
1 


9 
11 
14 

130 


8 
13 
16 
16 
10 

6 
16 
36 

4 

99 


11 
12 
33 
32 
21 

176 


10 
16 
20 
21 
18 
12 
44 
36 

89 


U 
10 
22 

9 
17 

8 
12 


2 
1 


964 


23 


10 
13 

31 


8 
11 
13 

140 


86 

37 
37 
13 
24 
16 

89 


18 
9 
26 
18 
16 
8 

90 


11 
26 
26 

6 
14 

7 

61 


14 

9 

18 

12 

6 

7 

84 


9 
11 
14 

181 


9 
18 
17 
16 
20 

6 
16 
27 

4 

106 


12 
12 
84 
26 
21 

187 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

ofcMgani- 

sations 

reporting. 


16 
16 
20 
22 
21 
12 
46 
36 

93 


11 
10 
24 
10 
17 
8 
18 


986 


21 


10 
11 

27 


7 

11 

9 

138 


84 
26 
27 
12 
24 
16 

80 


18 
9 
21 
16 
14 
7 

90 


11 
26 
26 

6 
14 

7 

61 


14 
9 

18 

12 

6 

7 

84 


9 
11 
14 

130 


8 
13 
16 
16 
19 

6 
16 
36 

4 

99 


11 
12 
83 
22 
21 

176 


Seating 

oapadnr 

reported. 


10 
16 
20 
21 
18 
12 
44 
36 


11 
10 
22 

9 
17 

8 
12 


822,960 


6,786 


3,680 
3,206 

8,480 


2,430 
3,426 
2,626 

62,226 


15,330 
10,040 
8,976 
4,650 
7,760 
6,480 

26,109 


4,710 
2,960 
6,860 
6,864 
4,126 
1,610 

26,681 


8,120 
7,590 
7,171 
1,250 
5,800 
2,160 

16,670 


8,626 
1,646 
8,626 
8,660 
1,860 
1,878 

10,676 


8,600 

3,161 
8,916 

60,010 


8,834 
6,760 
7,776 
4,020 
6,626 
2,960 
8,200 
10,760 
1,126 

82,826 


3,490 
4,025 
10,666 
7,816 
6,440 

66,  n6 


3,136 
4,700 
8,370 
6,750 
6,690 
4,200 
22,005 
10,975 

28,466 


3,400 
2,326 
7,490 
3,100 
6,100 
2,200 
4,850 


1  Includes  1  independent  church. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH    PROPERTY,    PARSONAGES.    AND    SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


STNOD  AND  PRESBYTBBT. 


Total  for  denomination. 
Synod  of  California 


Los  Angeles.. 
San  Francisoo. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Synod  of  Colombia. 


Or^on. 

Pugj 

Spot 

First  Synod  of  the  West. 


Puget  Sound, 
ipokane 


Allegheny. 
Va] 
Butler. 


Beaver  Valley. 


Cleveland. 

Lake 

Meroer... 


Synod  of  Illinois. 


Chicago 

Illinois,  Central . . 
Illinois,  Southern. 

Monmouth 

Rock  Island 

Wisconsin 


Synod  of  Iowa. 


Cedar  Rapids 

College  Springs 

Des  Moines 

Iowa,  Northwestern. 

Keokuk 

Le  Claire 


Synod  of  Kansas. 


Arkansas  Valley. 

Concordia 

Garnett 

Kansas  City 

Oklahoma 

Pittsburg 


Synod  of  Nebraska. 


Colorado. 
Omaha... 
Pawnee.. 


Synod  of  New  York . 


Albany 

Argyle 

Boston 

Caledonia 

Delaware 

New  Jersey.. 
New  York... 
Philadelphia. 
Vermont 


Synod  of  Ohio. 


Detroit 

Mansfield... 
Muskingum. 
Steuben  ville. 
Wheeling... 


Synod  of  Pittsburg. 

BigSprhig 

Brookville 

Char  tiers 

Conemaugh 

Frankfort 

Kiskimlnetas... 
Monongahela... 
Westmoreland. 


Seoond  Synod. 


Indiana 

Indiana,  Northwn. 

Ohio,  First 

Princeton 

Sidney 

Tennessee 

Xenia 


1968 


23 


10 
13 

33 


10 
11 
12 

139 


34 
27 
27 
12 
24 
15 

82 


13 
9 
23 
16 
14 
7 

91 


11 
26 
26 

6 
15 

7 

65 


16 

9 

13 

112 

7 
8 

34 


9 
11 
14 

121 


8 
12 
16 
15 
19 

6 
16 
25 

4 

100 


11 
12 
34 
22 
21 

184 


10 
15 
21 
22 
18 
12 
49 
37 

96 


11 
10 
22 
9 
17 
15 
12 


VALUE  or  CHUBCH 
PROPEBTT. 


Number 

oforeani- 

eations 

reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


I 


943  <S10,760 


22 


10 
12 

29 


9 

11 

9 

137 


33 
26 
27 
12 
24 
15 

82 


13 
9 
23 
16 
14 
7 

90 


11 
26 
26 

6 
14 

7 

62 


14 

9 

13 

12 

7 

7 

34 


9 
11 
14 

121 


8 
12 
16 
15 
19 

6 
16 
25 

4 

99 


11 
12 
33 
22 
21 

178 


10 
15 
20 
22 
18 
12 
45 
36 

89 


11 
10 
22 

9 
17 

8 
12  1 


350 


180 
«170 

227 


63 

107 

56 

1,664 


799 
281 
148 
158 
173 
103 

632 


162 

51 

187 

136 

77 

18 

487 


56 
144 
136 

27 
102 

20 

231 


43 
21 
45 
69 
23 
28 

292 


152 
80 
60 

2,387 


125 

107 

259 

158 

92 

89 

774 

768 

12 

663 


53 

76 

147 

197 

187 

2,972 


78 

48 

243 

167 

102 

96 

1,866 

370 

850 


76 

26 
386 

46 
125 

14 
174 


208 


700 


500 
200 

250 


600 
000 
650 

750 


500 
500 
350 
700 
300 
400 

700 


500 
000 
400 
000 
100 
700 

511 


800 
711 
500 
500 
000 
000 

500 


250 
700 
750 
000 
300 
500 

550 


500 
000 
050 

200 


500 
500 
500 
000 
200 
500 
000 
300 
700 

500 


700 
800 
600 
500 
900 

272 


000 
500 
300 
272 
000 
000 
600 
600 

275 


600 
500 
250 
700 
275 
950 
000 


DKBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PROPBBTY. 


Number 
oforeani- 


I  zauons 
reporting. 


151 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


4 
1 


2 

1,200 

26 

128,910 

8 
6 

75,500 
16,150 

5 
5 
2 

13 


7 
1 
4 
1 


1 
3 
3 
1 


4 
2 
1 

35 


1 
28 


2 
1 
1 
3 


2 

14 

5 

I 

" ; 

I. 


6 

*i' 
'3' 


1546,557 


4,000 
800 

1,200 


21,550 

14,210 

1,500 

35.300 


22,300 

500 

11,500 

1,000 


500 

3,685 

750 

400 

20,386 


12.950 

6,800 

636 

183,240 


8,000 


1,650 
110,017 


442 

150 

800 

11,200 


800 
66,525 
30,100 

34,504 


2,000 

16,944' 

'i,'i66" 

'26,' 606 


4,800 


6 
4 

48,250 
10,050 

3 

6 

14 

11,500 
39,500 
65,940 

3 

2,900 

1 

350 

1 

900 

PAB80NA0ES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


9 

18,850 

1 
6 
1 

3,650 

12,500 

700 

1 

2,000 

12 

6.360 

4 

1,025 

450 


10 


3 

7 

14 


6 
5 
3 

33 


5 
6 
6 
6 
8 
2 

61 


10 
7 

13 

13 

12 

6 

69 


10 
18 
18 

5 
11 

7 

36 


10 
3 

11 
7 
2 
3 

22 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


11,155,750 


5 
8 
9 

52 


6 

12 

1 

9 

12 


2 

6 
4 

36 


6 
6 
7 
11 
6 

68 


6 
3 
7 
8 
7 
5 
15 
17 

49 


8 
4 
14 
2 
7 
6 
8 


47,300 


17,500 
29,800 

37,300 


14,300 

16,000 

7,000 

89,000 


13,800 
12,700 
18,800 
22,600 
19,000 
2,100 

149,850 


38,050 
13,900 
20,200 
41,700 
24,600 
11,400 

140,450 


19,600 
38,300 
35,650 
11,500 
23,500 
11,900 

61,050 


16,700 

4,100 

16,150 

17,600 

1,600 

4,900 

44.150 


15,500 
13,650 
15,000 

148,900 


14,700 
28,200 
3,000 
22,500 
26,500 


18,000 

32,300 

3,700 

94,000 


11,900 
12,300 
13,300 
40,500 
16,000 

231,250 


9,950 
9,200 
21,700 
16,600 
12,800 
16,300 
82,500 
62,200 

112,500 


18,200 
6,000 

35,200 
7,500 

15,300 
6,900 

23,400 


SX7NDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  0B0ANIZAT10N8. 


Number  1  Number 


oforeanl- 

zations 

reporting. 


948 


23 


of  Sunday 

schools 

reported 


10 
13 

33 


10 
11 
12 

135 


34 
25 
27 
12 
22 
15 

81 


13 
9 
23 
16 
14 
6 

91 


11 
26 
26 

6 
15 

7 

63 


16 

8 

13 

12 

7 

7 

34 


9 
11 
14 

119 


8 
12 
16 
16 
18 

6 
Id 
24 

4 

98 


11 
12 
32 
22 
21 

178 


10 
14 
21 
21 
18 
12 
49 
33 

93 


11 
10 
21 
8 
16 
15 
12 


991 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


12,841 


Number 

of 
scholaiB. 


24 


10 
14 

37 


12 
12 
13 

139 


35 
26 
29 
12 
22 
15 

85 


14 
9 
25 
17 
14 
6 

92 


11 
27 
26 

6 
15 

7 

64 


16 

8 

13 

12 

8 

7 

35 


9 
12 
14 

127 


8 
14 
18 
15 
19 

8 
17 
24 

4 

103 


11 
13 
82 
26 
21 

189 


10 
14 
35 
22 
18 
12 
53 
35 

96 


12 
10 
21 
9 
16 
15 
13 


270 


123 
147 

355 


88 
138 
129 

2,119 


830 
367 
305 
193 
248 
176 

1,211 


315 
97 
360 
219 
158 
62 

1,054 


156 
314 
265 

64 
178 

77 

656 


162 

81 

145 

141 

64 

63 

507 


177 
159 

in 

1,963 


123 
213 
296 
183 
193 
172 
280 
469 
34 

1,166 


145 
154 
351 
280 
236 


124 
134 
318 
224 
149 
154 
975 
410 

1,052 


117 
81 
283 
96 
163 
128 
182 


115,963 


2,675 


1,263 
1,412 

3,333 


872 
1,261 
1,200 

18,833 


7,581 
3,236 
2,654 
1,721 
2,021 
1,620 

11,029 


3,027 
758 
3,246 
2,228 
1,274 
496 

8,677 


1,226 
2.523 
2,320 

453 
1.593 

562 

5,207 


1,229 

505 

1,311 

1,115 

564 

483 

4,575 


1,664 
1,479 
1,432 

18,254 


1,017 
1,778 
2,276 
1,658 
1,602 
1,901 
2,708 
4, 994 
230 

9,821 


1,162 
1,123 
2.989 
2,7(i9 
1,778 


3,488  23,450 


844 

785 
3,212 
2,028 
1,191 
1,225 
9.878 
4,287 

10,100 


1,055 
680 
2,474 
665 
1,278 
2,306 
1,643 


1  Includes  1  independent  church. 


^Includes  $80,000,  value  of  church  property  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  destroyed  by  earthquake  and  fire. 
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HISTORY. 


Previous  to  the  civil  war  the  Presbyterian  churches 
in  the  United  States  held  widely  different  positions  in 
regard  to  slavery.  The  larger  denominations  did  not 
take  positive  ground,  but  left  local  bodies  free  to  act 
as  they  judged  best.  Some  of  the  smaller  and  stricter 
churches,  however,  were  stringent  in  their  rules,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  exclude  slaveholders  from  their 
communion.  As  early  as  1818  the  general  assembly 
expressed  itself  very  strongly  in  denunciation  of 
slavery,  but  at  the  same  time  recommended  considera- 
tion toward  those  so  circimistanced  as  to  be  unable  to 
carry  out  the  full  recommendation  of  the  church. 
After  the  separation  between  the  **01d  School"  and 
the  **New  School,''  the  latter  was  more  aggressive,  and 
the  New  School  Assembl}",  in  1853,  called  upon  its 
southern  presbyteries  to  report  *^the  real  facts  in 
relation  to  this  subject."  The  result  was  that  several 
synods  and  presbyteries,  mostly  in  the  border  states, 
seceded  and,  in  1858,  formed  the  United  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the  Old  School  General 
Assembly,  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  through  what 
were  known  as  the  **  Spring  resolutions,"  pledged  its 
whole  constituency  to  the  support  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  contest  which  was  then  beginning. 
The  southern  churches  which  were  connected  with  the 
assembly  took  the  groimd  that  this  action  violated  the 
constitution  of  the  church,  in  that  it  assimied  to  decide 
a  disputed  political  question,  and  would  inevitably 
introduce  the  strife  and  rancor  of  political  discussion 
into  the  church  coiuts.  There  was  also  a  deep  seated 
conviction  that  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
status  of  slavery  was  radical  and  irreconcilable.  The 
great  majority  of  the  northern  churches,  whether  or 
not  they  gave  formal  expression  to  their  belief, 
regarded  slavery  as  sinful.  The  southern  churches 
refused  absolutely  to  **make  siaveholding  a  sin  or 
nonslaveholding  a  term  [condition]  of  communion." 
Accordingly  47  presbyteries  formally  withdrew  from 
connection  with  the  Old  School  General  Assembly, 
and  their  conmiissioners  met  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  De- 
cember 4,  1861,  and  organized  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

In  1864  the  United  Synod  and  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Confederate  States  came  together,  and  in  the 
following  year  adopted  the  name  **The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States."  This  united  church 
was  further  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  several 
bodies  which  had  proclaimed  themselves  independent 
of  the  Northern  Assembly,  in  protest  against  any 
political  action  by  an  ecclesiastical  body.  Of  these 
the  largest  were  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  which  joined 
in  1869,  and  the  Synod  of  Missoiui,  which  joined 
m 1874. 


As  the  discussions  connected  with  the  civil  war 
subsided,  fraternal  relations  were  established  with  the 
northern  churches,  in  1882,  and  in  1888  the  two 
general  assemblies  held  a  joint  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
in  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  the  church.  In  1897  they  also  united 
in  celebrating  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  which  formulated 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechism  of  the  Church. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  together 
these  two  great  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
As  yet,  however,  they  have  not  been  successful,  owing 
partly  to  diflferences  in  doctrinal  emphasis  and  church 
conduct,  but  chiefly  to  diversity  in  community  and 
church  life.  The  northern  churches  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  white  and  colored ;  the  southern  churches 
have  adopted  a  policy  of  separation,  being  moved 
thereto  by  the  conviction  that  the  best  development 
of  the  negroes  would  be  secured  by  the  increased 
responsibility  thus  laid  upon  them,  and  by  apprehen- 
sion that  social  embarrassment  might  result  from 
ecclesiastical  relations.  So  far  as  may  be,  the  colored 
members  are  organized  into  separate  congregations, 
and  these  into  separate  presbyteries,  with  reference  to 
an  ultimate  Colored  Presbyterian  Church.  An  inde- 
pendent synod  was  thus  set  off  by  the  assembly  in 
1897,  but  two  presbyteries,  composed  exclusively  of 
negroes,  owing  to  remoteness,  remain  as  constituent 
parts  of  the  synods  in  whose  bounds  they  are  located. 

DOCTRINE   AND  POLrPY. 

In  doctrinal  matters  the  church  is  strictly  Cal- 
vinistic,  adheres  closely  to  the  standards,  and^  while 
allowing  liberty  of  dissent  in  minor  matters,  requires 
strict  creed  subscription  from  all  its  ministers  and 
office  bearers.  It  particularly  excludes  from  its  courts 
all  discussion  of  political  questions,  holds  to  the  ple- 
nary inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  has  not  abated  faith 
in  its  inerrancy.  It  claims  that  the  Scriptures  forbid 
women  to  teach  and  exhort,  or  to  lead  in  public  or 
promiscuous  assemblies. 

In  polity  the  principal  distinctive  feature  is  the 
recognition  of  ruling  elders  as  entitled  to  deliver  the 
charge  in  the  installation  of  a  pastor,  and  to  serve  as 
moderators  of  any  of  the  higher  courts. 

WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  church  are  under  the  care  of 
executive  committees  appointed  annually  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  and  directly  responsible  to  it.  The 
home  missionary  work  is  conducted  in  part  by  such  an 
executive  committee,  and  in  part  by  the  presbyteries, 
each  presbytery  raising  funds  for  local  needs  and 
working  according  to  its  own  methods.  The  execu- 
tive committee  receives  its  support  from  the  whole 
church.     It  aids  the  weaker  presbyteries  and  conducts 
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new  work  on  the  frontier.  In  some  cases  the  local 
work  is  administered  by  the  synod  instead  of  by  the 
presbytery,  particularly  through  conmiissioned  evan- 
gelists in  destitute  regions.  The  aid  of  the  executive 
committee  includes  assistance  not  merely  in  the  con- 
duct of  services,  but  in  the  erection  of  churches  and 
manses.  The  committee  also  conducts  schools  for 
the  Indian  tribes  in  Oklahoma  and  for  the  whites 
in  the  Appalachian  moimtains.  In  the  conduct  of  the 
local  work,  appropriations  are  made  by  the  executive 
committee  to  the  presbyteries,  not  to  the  specific  field 
or  the  missionaries  to  be  aided,  thus  securing  presby- 
terial  control  for  the  entire  work.  The  assembly's 
committee  in  1906  aided  146  ministers  and  378 
churches,  and  received  contributions  amounting  to 
$232,757,  a  considerable  advance  over  the  sum  received 
in  1901,  which  was  $151,728.  This  makes  no  account 
of  the  number  of  ministers  or  churches  aided  directly 
by  the  presbyteries,  or  of  the  many  individual  contri- 
butions through  other  channels.  ' 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  under  the  care  of  an 
executive  committee,  and  is  carried  on  in  China,  Japan, 
Korea,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Kongo  Free  State. 
The  report  for  1906  shows  49  stations  and  432  out- 
stations,  occupied  by  206  American  missionaries  and 
293  native  helpers;  55  churches  with  10,824  members; 
61  schools  with  3,471  scholars;  4  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries treating  about  15,000  patients  during  the 
year;  and  property  valued  at  $250,000.  The  amoxmt 
of  contributions  was  $266,318,  showing  a  steady 
advance  since  the  work  began  in  1870. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  are  represented  by  6  theological 
seminaries,  1  of  which  is  for  negroes,  and  156  colleges, 
academies,  and  schools  of  higher  grade,  with  a  total  of 
17,170  students;  and  53  mission  schools  with  2,600 
pupils.  Of  these  schools,  30  are  under  the  care  of  the 
executive  conmiittees  of  the  assembly;  40  are  under 
synodical  care ;  3 1  under  presbyterial  care ;  and  about  40, 
in  the  Appalachian  moimtains,  are  supported  through 
private  channels.  In  a  few  cases  control  is  exercised 
jointly  with  some  kindred  church,  as  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  value 
of  school  property  is  estimated  at  $7,200,285,  including 
endowments,  and  the  contributions  in  1906  for  educa- 
tional purposes  amounted  to  $632,000. 

The  philanthropic  work  of  the  church  in  1906  in- 
cluded 10  orphanages  with  abbut  860  inmates;  2  hos- 
pitals in  which  565  patients  were  treated ;  1  home  for 
aged  people  with  19  inmates;  and  1  training  school 
for  nurses.  The  orphanages  are  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  synods  in  whose  territory  they  are 
located,  and  have  property  valued  at  $778,941.  One 
hospital  is  valued  at  $25,000;  the  other  is  rented. 
The  contributions  for  the  support  of  these  institu- 
tions included  $77,903  for  the  orphanages,  $3,860  for 
the  hospitals,  and  $1,600  for  the  home. 

The  young  people^s  societies,  generally  called  West- 
minster leagues,  with  Covenanter  companies  for  boyB, 


and  AGriam  chapters  for  girls,  number  1,078  with 
24,703  members.  There  are  also  1,763  women's  so- 
cieties for  church  work  with  42,066  members.  The 
women's  societies  raised  for  general  church  purposes 
in  1906  the  sum  of  $200,492;  the  Westminster  leagues, 
$36,831;  and  the  Sunday  schools,  $138,589. 

The  general  assembly  in  1906  authorized  the  organ- 
ization in  its  congregations  of  societies  composed  of 
men,  to  be  known  as  Presbyterian  brotherhoods,  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  a  more  active  interest 
among  men  in  the  work  and  services  of  the  church. 

Through  its  Executive  Committee  of  Ministerial  Re- 
lief, the  church  aids  in  the  support  of  aged  or  infirm 
ministers,  and  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased 
ministers.  The  amount  contributed  in  1906  to  this 
cause  was  $137,652,  of  which  a  little  more  than 
$100,000  was  for  an  endowment  fund,  thereby  raising 
this  fund  to  nearly  $200,000.  Aid  was  given  to  31 
ministers;  to  125  widows,  in  whose  homes  were  69 
fatherless  children  under  14  years  of  age;  and  to  13 
orphans.  For  the  evangelization  of  the  negroes,  in- 
cluding maintenance  of  a  training  school  for  ministers, 
there  was  raised  the  sum  of  $14,247;  for  colportage 
and  Sunday  school  missions,  $13,547;  for  the  Bible 
cause,  mainly  in  support  of  the  American  Bible  Soci- 
ety, $7,442;  for  expenses  of  the  church  courts,  $21,942; 
and  for  misceUaneous  and  unclassified  causes,  $183,102. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in 
the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  3,104  organizations  in  13  synods 
and  83  presbyteries,  located  in  16  states,  the  ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Of  these  organizations,  1,482  are  in  the  South  Atlantic 
division,  and  1,461  in  the  South  Central  division, 
North  Carolina  leading  with  424. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
266,345;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,789 
organizations,  about  39  per  cent  are  males  and  61 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  3,012  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  898,087,  as  reported 
by  2,698  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$15,488,489,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $539,111 ;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  60  or- 
ganizations; and  942  parsonages  valued  at  $2,598,485. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  2,301  organizations, 
number  2,699,  with  24,327  oflScers  and  teachers  and 
189,767  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  1,606,  and  there  are  also  53  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  713  organizations,  86,624  com- 
municants, and  $6,676,337  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  BiEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OB  TEUtROBT. 


Total  for  denomination 

Sooth  Attantio  division 

Maryland 

Disixict  of  Colombia. ... . 

Virginia 

WflstVlrsinia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Oeofiria..: 

Florida. 

North  CflotzaldlTlrioa. 

lOasoori 

Sooth  CootraldlTlrioa. 

Kootocky 

TannflBoo.... 

AJatema 

MlaalBBippt 

Looisiana. 

Arkansai 

OUahosna » 

Texas 

Western  divisioo 

New  Mexico 


Total 

nomber 

oforganl- 

latlons. 


3,104 


1,482 


14 
2 
334 
126 
424 
274 
227 
81 

160 


160 
1,461 


184 
188 
206 

262 


47 
396 


OOMMXTIOCANTS  OB  MBMBXB8. 


Nomber 

oforganl- 

satkMiB 

reporting. 


3,066 


1,478 


14 
2 


125 
428 
274 
226 
81 

160 


160 
1,447 


Total 

nomber 

reported. 


206,346 


139,207 


1,628 
454 
36,56B 
10,047 
41,322 
23.305 
20,258 

5,534 

14,  ns 


14,718 
112,354 


180 
186 
206 

258 

87 

89 

47 

303 

1 


20,143 

21,390 

15,868 

15,641 

7,196 

7,367 

1,323 

23,984 

71 


71 


Sex. 


Nomber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Male. 


2,789  I      95,474 


1,352 


50,771 


13 
2 
316 
110 
382 
247 
206 

76 

148 


148 
1,288 


173 

155 

179 

284 

78 

88 

36 

350 

1 


495 

147 

13,106 

3,064 

15,955 

8,787 

7,155 

2,040 

5,197 


5,197 
39,482 


24 


24 


Female. 


149,625 


77,627 


995 

307 

21,619 

5,482 

22,368 

12,247 

11,470 

3,139 

8,883 


8,883 
63,068 


7,204 

11,789 

7,086 

11,146 

5,477 

8,002 

5,588 

8,495 

2,338 

4,715 

2,660 

4,269 

438 

654 

8,671 

18,996 

47 


47 


PLACBS  OP  W0B8HIP. 


Nomber  of 

organlsatioos 

reporting— 


Chorch 
edifioee. 


2,723 


1,371 


14 
2 
327 
109 
397 
245 
204 

73 

140 


140 
1,210 


177 

178 

175 

212 

75 

83 

30 

280 


Halls, 
etc. 


60 


22 


4 
4 
8 
2 
2 
2 


6 
32 


1 
2 
9 
1 
1 
2 
16 


Nomber 

of  chorch 

edifloes 

reported. 


3,012 


1,583 


16 
2 
443 
136 
431 
264 
216 

75 

142 


142 
1,286 


204 

194 

188 

215 

79 

88 

84 


Seating  d^Moity  of 
chorch  edilioes. 


Nomber 

oforgani- 

zations 

reporting. 


2,698 


1,365 


14 
2 
327 
106 
398 
244 
204 

73 

189 


189 
1,193 


in 

175 

175 

207 

74 

82 

27 

276 


Seating 
capaoinr 
reported. 


4,826 

560 

119,000 

35,439 

147,336 

84,066 

68,927 

20,525 

42,526 


42,526 
374,748 


57,906 
66,916 
58,089 
57,720 
24,280 
24,286 
6,266 
79,390 

150 


160 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


8TATB  OB  TEBBTTOBT. 


Total  lor  denomination 

Sooth  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virgfaiia 

West  Virginia 

North  CaroUna 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Fkirlda 

North  Central  division 

Missoorl 

Sooth  Central  division 

Kentooky 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Looisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  i 

Texas 

Western  division 

New  Mexico 


Total 
nomber 
of  organi- 
sations. 


YALUB  OP  CHUBCH 
PBOPKBTT. 


Nomber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


3,104 


1,482 


14 
2 
334 
126 
424 
274 
227 

81 

160 


160 

1,461 

184 

188 

208 

262 

88 

89 

47 

306 

1 


2,734 


1,360 


14 
2 
326 
109 
400 
248 
202 

68 

144 


144 
1,220 


178 

171 

175 

213 

78 

82 

31 

292 

1 


Valoe 
reported. 


DBBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPBBTT. 


5SS£?f'  Amoont 

ISS^'  of  debt 

sations  MkvwkwfA^ 

reporting.  "P^^ed. 


t 

815,488,489 

239 

7,667,424  1 

100 

214,800 

40,000 

2,045,200 

514,642 
1,721,180 
1,180,035 
1,649,300 

296.267  ; 

853,350 

3 

1 
21 

5 
29 
13 
22 

6 

14 

853,350  • 
6,964.215  ] 


1,284,825 

1,240,000 

1,029,575 

714, 175 

708,060 

426,850 

40.250 

1,520.490 

3.500 


3.500 


14  I 
125 


19 
5 
18 
11 
12 
9 
14 
37 


$539,111 


296,474 


14,300 
6,000 
72,875 
14,925 
71,945 
35,571 
77,258 
5,600 

56,034 


56,034 
184,603 


22,207 
7,425 
40.049 
13,732 
43,995 
24,510 
3,508 
29,177 


PAB80NAOB8. 


Nomber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Valoe  of 
parsonages 
reported. 


942 


483 


10 


147 
42 

115 
79 
65 
25 

43 


82,506.485 


43 
415 


61 
68 
52 
70 
25 
32 
5 
102 


1,387,310 


57,450 


386,310 
131,750 
275,050 
231,550 
232,800 
72,400 

08,000 


08,000 

1,110,675 

183,050 

196,100 

152,450 

165,650 

87,650 

77,000 

7,300 

240,575 

2,500 


2,500 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  OONDUCTBO  BT 
'    CHUBCH  OBOANBATIONS. 


Nomber 

oforcanl- 

sations 

reporting. 


Nomber 

ofSonday 

schools 

reported. 


12 
2 
279 
102 
336 
213 
180 

59 

123 


I 


123 


148 

146 

146 

158 

64 

75 

26 

231 


2,301    2,699 


1,183  I   1,470 


15 
2 
422 
140 
390 
228 
203 

61 

135 


135 
1,093 


171 

161 

158 

164 

76 

79 

30 

254 


Nomber   miw^k^ 
of  officers  I  Nomber 

and       ^hSL. 
teacheis.  **<>*^- 


24,827 


12,751 


189,767 


175 
30 
3,887 
1,100 
3,193 
1,897 
1,962 
507 

1,408 


1,408 
10,160 


1,642 

2,054 

1,372 

1,191 

707 

768 

160 

2,266 

8 


8 


101,214 


1,188 
185 
30,102 
10,051 
27,276 
14,204 
14,510 

3.698 

10,457 


10,457 
78,026 


12,360 

13,775 

10,567 

8,970 

6,712 

5,871 

1,356 

19,415 

70 


70 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  oomblned. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MKMBEBS. 

1 

PLACES  OP  WOBSHIP. 

8TNOD  AND  PRESBTTEBT. 

Number 
1  of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  eolflces. 

Number 

ofoKani- 

zations 

reporting^. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Nimiber 

oforami- 

sations 

reporting. 

Seating 

capacity 

reported. 

Total  tor  denomination 

13,104 

!       3,086 

266,345 

2,789 

95,474 

149,625 

2,722 

60 

3,012 

2,608 

898.087 

Synod  of  AlabamA. 

209 

209 

15,384 

180 

5,482 

8,013 

176 

2 

184 

176 

68,362 

Central  Alabama 

8 
51 
23 
71 
56 

89 

8 
51 
23 
71 
56 

89 

232 
3,411 
1,966 
6,166 
3,609 

7,357 

8 
46 
22 
48 
56 

83 

105 
1,119 

760 
1,931 
1,567 

2,680 

127 
1,652 
1,164 
3,128 
2,042  1 

4,269  ' 

8 
44 
23 
45 
66 

83 

i' 

i' 

1 

8 
45 
24 
48 
69 

89 

8 
44 
23 
46 

66 

82 

2,600 

Kast  Alabama 

13,475 

MobUe ; 

7,490 

North  Alabama 

16,172 

Tuscaloosa 

18,625 

Synod  of  Arkansas 

24,235 

Ar1rAn.<»fl , .    .                             , . . 

28 
32 
14 
15 

81 

28 
32 
14 
15 

81 

2,109 
2,457 
1,483 
1,308 

5,573 

27 
28 
13 
15 

76 

772 
898 
513 
497 

2,055 

1,297 
1,429; 
732 
811 

3,163 

25 
30 
14 
14 

73 

i' 

2 

27 
31 
16 
16 

76 

25 
29 
14 
14 

6,836 

Ouachita 

8,325 

Pine  Bluff 

4.350 

Washboume 

4,725 

Synod  of  Florida 

73 

20.G25 

i 

Florida 

30 
24 
27 

226  > 

30 
24 
27 

225 

2.030 
1,628 
1,915 

20,203 

27 
22 
27 

205 

713 
578 
764 

7,135 

1,064 

948 

1,151 

11,435 

28 
21 
24 

203 

2 
2 

29 
22 
24 

216 

28 
21 
24 

203 

7,375 

St.  Johns 

6.500 

Suwanee 

6,750 

Synod  of  Georgia 

68,627 

11,500 

Athens 

31 
63  . 
21 
35 
45 
131  i 

185 

1 

31 
63 
21 
35 
45 
30 

181 

2,061 
7,522 
2,125 
2,671 
3,140 
2,684 

20,260 

31 
68 
21 
34 
44 
17 

174 

821 
2,524 

760 
1,041 
1,160 

829 

7,244 

1,240 
3,826 
1,365 
1,527 
1.936 
1,541 

11,866 

31 
59 
21 
34 
40 
18 

178 

2* 

32 
62 
23 
36 
42 
20 

206 

81 

Atlanta ,     ,      

69 
21 
84 
40 
18 

178 

21,220 

Augusta 

6,300 

Cherokee 

11,360 

Macon 

10,830 

Savannah 

7,327 

Synod  of  Kentucky 

58,060 

Ebeneser 

29  i 
42  • 
21  1 
15 
28 
50 

93 

29 
42 
21 
15 
28 
46 

93 

3.248 
6,081 
1,686 
1,834 
3,189 
4,222 

7.727 

28 
41 
21 
14 
26 
44 

84 

1,004 
2,310 
660 
481 
1,221 
1,568 

2,572 

1,894 
3,768 
1,026 
796 
1,843 
2,639 

5,010 

28 
40 
20 
15 
28 
47 

81 

1 

30 
47 
22 
21 
29 
56 

84 

28  i          8,560 

Louisville 

40 
20 
15 
28 
47 

80 

14,126 

Muhlenburg 

6,000 

Paducah 

5,300 

TnHMylvanla.      ... 

8,825 

West  I^Tingtnn 

16,270 

Synod  of  T^iitsinna ...           ,  . . 

26,975 

T/Ouisiana .   . . . 

33 
31 
29 

267 

33 
31 
29 

252 

1,730 
4,149 
1,848 

16,112 

25 
31 
28 

228 

638 

1,282 

652 

6,364 

982 
2,867 
1,161 

8,200 

30 
23 
28 

206 

i" 

9 

30 
26 
28 

210 

30 
22 
28 

201 

7,660 

New  Orleans ...   . 

9,240 

Red  River 

9.175 

Synod  of  liississipni 

65.995 

Central  Mississippi 

68 
28 
24 
54 
22 
35 
26 

160 

68 
28 
20 
53 
22 
35 
26 

160 

4,391 
1,308 
415 
3,382 
.2,004 
2,066 
1,546 

14, 713 

64 
27 
14 
42 
22 
33 
26 

148 

1,623 
567 
117 

1.175 
728 
580 
674 

6,197 

2,504 
741 
186 
1,610 
1,276 
911 
972 

8,883 

66 
20 
14 
43 
21 
29 
23 

140 

4 
4 

i' 

6 

66 
20 
16 
44 
22 
30 
23 

142 

66 

16, 116 

Chickasaw    , .  '  * 

20 
9 
43 
21 
29 
23 

199 

6,650 

Ethel 

2,425 

Meridian 

10,375 
6,670 

MfcwiiwippI 

North  ^Mississippi 

9,385 

Tombeckbee 

6,475 

Synod  o'  MLssourl 

42,606 

L*fayette    . 

45 
29 
19 
26 
23 
18 

425  ' 

45 
29 

26 
23 
18 

424 

2,926 
2,608 
1,619 
1,686 
2,463 
3,412 

41,352 

46 
26 
16 
23 
22 
17 

383 

1,129 
960 
626 
601 
929 

1,162 

15,963 

1,796 
1,485 
867 
988 
1,629 
2,218 

22,390 

37 
28 
18 
19 
21 
17 

398 

i" 

4 
1 

8 

87 
28 
18 
19 
21 
19 

4S2 

87 
28 
18 
18 
21 
17 

394 

9,960 

MKsonri 

0,240 

Palmyra 

4.576 

Potosi 

5,425 

St.  Louis 

6.815 

Upper  Missouri 

6,510 

Synod  of  North  Carolina 

147,686 

Albemarle 

Asheville 

Concord 

36  1 

29 

72 

87 

35 

48 

67 

51 

273 

36 
29 
71 
87 
35 
48 
67 
51 

273 

2,563 
1,812 
7,219 
8,911 
2,835 
7,436 
6,641 
3,946 

23,365 

27 
29 
68 
83 
31 
42 
63 
60 

246 

849 
693 
2,438 
3,804 
1,066 
2,971 
2,639 
1,603 

8,779 

1,263 
1,119 
3,586 
4,917 
1,400 
3,902 
3,886 
2,328 

12,226 

33 
26 
62 
86 
34 
43 
66 
49 

244 

2* 

1 

1 

3' 

i' 

2 

86 
27 
66 
89 
87 
46 
82 
60 

263 

82 
26 
60 
85 
34 
43 
66 
49 

243 

10,338 

6,875 

24,263 

Fayetteviile 

34,660 

Kings  Mountain 

11,300 

Meclclenburg 

19,275 

Orang** 

26.525 

Wilmingt/)n 

15,350 

Synod  of  South  Carolina 

83.806 

Bethel 

57 
31 
58 
33 
28 
66 

57 
31 
68 
33 

28 
66 

6,227 
2,679 
4,979 
2,722 
1,913 
4,845 

63 
31 
67 
33 
28 
44 

2,371 
1,102 
2,036 
1,182 
774 
1,314 

3,470 
1,677 
2,763 
1,640 
1,139 
1,736 

67 
26 
63 
32 
28 
48 

i' 

i" 

61 
31 
67 
87 
28 
49 

67          19. 676 

Charleston 

26            7.T01 

Enoree 

53 

20,170 

Harmony 

32 

28 

10,100 

Pee  Dee 

0.176 

South  Carolina 

48  1        1«;065 

1  Includes  1  independent  church. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES: 

1906— Continued. 


8TKOD  AlfD  PRBSBTTBBT. 


Synod  of  Tennessee. . 

Columbia. 

Holston 

KnoxviUe 

Memphis 

NashviUe 

Western  Dlstxict 

Synod  of  Texas 

Braios 

Brown  wood 

Central  Texas... 

Dallas 

Durant 

Eastern  Texas. . . 

El  Paso 

Fort  Worth 

Indian 

Paris 

Western  Texas.. 

Synod  of  Virginia. .. . 

Abingdon 

ChesiUMake 

East  Hanover... 

Greenbrier 

Kanawha 

Lexington 

Maryland 

Montgomery 

Noftofk 

Roanoke 

West  Hanover... 
Winchester 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


OOMMUMICANTS  OR  MBMBKBS. 


187 


24 
34 
26 
82 
43 
28 

443 


45 
27 
39 
50 
31 
49 
32 
30 
17 
53 
61 

476 


50 
20 
85 
38 
16 
77 
14 
54 
26 
48 
44 
54 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


184 


Total 

number 

reported. 


24 
34 
26 
31 
43 
26 

441 


45 
27 
38 
59 
31 
49 
31 
30 
17 
53 
61 

474 


50 
20 
34 
38 
16 
77 
14 
54 
26 
48 
44 
53 


21,273 


2,105 
2,848 
3,407 
4,460 
6,186 
2,^7 

25,328 


3.075 
1,176 
2,943 
4,277 

842 
1,827 
1,185 
2,722 

506 
3,068 
3,707 

48,698 


3,607 
1,824 
6,217 
3,011 
2,103 
11,185 
1,628 
5,850 
3,615 
3,217 
2,330 
4,111 


Sex. 


Number  j 
oforeani- 
sations  ' 
reporting. 


154 


19 
31 
20 
25 
38 
21 


Male. 


7,046 

002 
1,127 

980 
1,322 
2.188 

827 


387  *        9,183 


44 

23 
37 
55 
27 
39 
25 
26 
10 
46 
65 

441 


1,265 

424 

1,065 

1,634 

311 

641 

374 

850 

139 

1,101 

1,320 

16,834 


50 
20 
33 
29 
16 
74 
13 
49 
21 
46 
42 
48 


1,429 
626 

2,138 
790 
739 

4.180 
495 

1,773 

1,416 

1,108 
876 

1,264 


Female. 


11,060 


809 
1,680 
1,621 
2,396 
3,205 
1,268 

14,609 


1,751 

720 
1,857 
2,550 

485 
1,081 

605 
1,512 

182 
1,682 
2,274 

28,403 


PLACES  or  WOBSHIP. 


2.178  ; 
1,198 
4,071 
1,299  I 
1.364  I 
6,589 
995 
3,374 
1,838 
1,534 
1,439 
2,524 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Church 

Halls. 

edifices. 

etc 

177 

1 

23 

30 

I 

25 

30 

42 

27 

311 

18 

36 

11 

3 

32 

1 

43 

21 

1 

32 

8 

15 

8 

23 

1 

10 

1 

45 

43 

452 

8 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


48 

1 

20 

84 

29 

1 

13 

1 

75 

14 

53 

26 

1 

48 

42 

2 

61 

2 

193 


28 
30 
28 
30 
48 
29 

323 


37 
11 
33 
46 
21 
33 
16 
23 
14 
48 
43 

507 


65 
22 
40 
38 
14 
124 
16 
60 
84 
53 
61 
62 


Number 

oforaani- 

sations 


Seathig 
capacity 


reporting.;  »*P°^^- 


174  ;       66,741 


22 
30 
23 
30 
42 
27 

804 


86 
11 
82 
43 
20 
82 
16 
20 
8 
44 
43 

451 


48 
20 
34 
29 
13 
74 
14 
53 
25 
48 
42 
51 


8,350 
12,050 

9,350 
10,921 
15,720 
10,350 

85,805 


10, 715 
2,725 
9,350 

15,900 
4,735 
8,600 
3,505 
6,300 
1,780 

12,700 
9,495 

150.824 


17,150 

14.450 
11,184 

4,600 
30.550 

4,825 
18.280 
10,735 
13.300 
13,275 
15,885 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


8TNOD  AND  PBB8BTT1BT. 


Total  for  denomination . 
Synod  of  Alabanu 


Central  Alabanu. 
East  Alabanu. . . 

Mobile 

North  Alabama. . 
Tuaoaloosa 


Synod  of  Arkansas . 


Ooaotaita.... 
Pine  Bluff... 
Washbonme. 


Synod  of  Florida. 


Florida... 
St  Johns. 
Sawanee. 


Synod  of  Qeorgia. 


Athens... 

Atlanta... 

AugosQt.. 

Cherokee. 

Maoon.... 

Sarannah. 


Synod  of  Kentucky. 


LonisriHe... 
Mohlenborg. 

Padooah 

/Ivanla. 
West 


Synod  of  Louisiana. 


Louisiana... 
New  Orleans. 
Bed  River... 


Synod  of  Mississippi. 


Central  Mississippi. 

Chickasaw 

Ethel 

Meridian 

Mississippi.. 

North  MiKdssippi... 
Tombeckbee 


Synod  of  Missouri. 


Lafayette 

Missouri 

Palmyra 

Potoal 

St.  Louis 

Upper  Missouri. 


Synod  of  North  Carolina. 


Albemarle 

Ashevllle 

Concord 

FayettevlUe 

Kings  Mountain. 

Meckienbuig 

Orange 

WUmington 


Synod  of  South  Carolina.. 


Bethel 

Charleston 

Enoree 

Harmony 

Pee  Dee 

South  Carolina. 


Synod  of  Tennessee. 


Columbia 

Holston 

Knoxvllle 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Western  District.... 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


13,104 


209 


8 
51 
23 
71 
56 


28 
32 
14 
15 

81 


30 
24 
27 

226 


31 
63 
21 
35 
45 
>31 

185 


29 
42 
21 
15 
28 
50 

93 


33 
31 
29 

257 


68 
28 
24 
54 
22 
35 
26 

160 


45 
29 
19 
26 
23 
18 

425 


36 
29 
72 
87 
35 
48 
67 
51 

273 


57 
31 
58 
33 
28 
66 

187 


24 
34 
26 
32 
43 
28 


YAXiUS  or  CHX7BCH 
FBOPBBTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2,734 


176 


7 
46 
23 
46 
56 

82 


25 
30 
14 
13 

68 


24 
20 
24 

201 


31 
59 
21 
34 
40 
16 

179 


28 
40 
20 
15 
28 
48 

84 


30 
26 
28 

207 


56 
20 
15 
44 
21 
29 
22 

144 


39 
27 
18 
21 
21 
18 

401 


33 
28 
61 
85 
34 
44 
66 
50 

247 


57 
28 
54 
33 
27 
48 

170 


22 
30 
22 
30 
42 
24 


Value 
reported. 


$15,488,480 


1,032,175 


8,700 
209,400 
164,300 
448,525 
201,250 

426^850 


183,300 

115,550 

60,900 

67,100 

296,667 


60,067 

81,400 

157,200 

1,644,300 


81,960 
490^650 
310,250 
130,800 
241,250 
389,400 

1,287,825 


164,000 
404,125 
85,650 
161,460 
158,400 
254,200 

721,960 


100,400 
496,900 
122,650 

700,275 


256,650 

28,175 

7,500 

94.300 

123,800 

128,500 

61,350 

853,350 


148.650 
121,150 
49,700 
76,750 
260,400 
201,700 

1,721,480 


168,380 
95,500 
220,950 
213,200 
92,750 
455,200 
331,400 
144,100 

1,185,735 


194,500 
334,375 
256,250 
134,100 
112,300 
154,210 

1,237,000 


06,150 
104,950 
162,200 
301,400 
486,600 

85,700 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPBKTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


239 


18 


1 
3 
1 

10 
3 


3 
5 


6 


1 
3 
2 

22 


8 
7 
2 
2 
5 
3 

10 


5 
6 
2 
1 


11 


3 
6 
2 


1 
5 
3 
2 

29 


3 
1 
8 
3 
2 
5 
6 
1 

13 


1 
1 
2 
4 
3 
2 


1 
1 
3 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$539,111 


40,049 


20 

1,214 

15,000 

20,725 

3,090 

24,510 


6,060 
14,460 


4,000 
5,600 


500 
2,300 
2,800 

77,268 


5,460 
18,660 
8,000 
1,250 
4,566 
99,343 

22,307 


8,260 

14,726 

237 

1,000 


2,996 
43,296 


2,150 

99,606 

1,460 


12 

14,432 

4 

5,600 

4. 
2 
1 
1 

1,000 

732 

5,000 

2,200 

14 

56,084 

3 

10,750 

100 

6.584 

23,000 

15,600 

71,945 


2,675 

3,500 
16,970 
10,600 

3,000 
14,100 
18,100 

3,000 

35,571 


171 

2,500 

800 

21,050 

9.200 

1,850 

7,425 


300 
1,500 
5.625 


PAB80NA0K8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Vahieof 

parsonages 

reported. 


942  $2,596,486 


52 


2 

12 

4 

16 
18 

32 


14 
7 
7 
4 

96 


9 
9 
8 

64 


6 
12 
12 
13 
11 
10 

63 


13 

15 

4 

4 

12 
15 

26 


9 

11 

6 

60 


19 
6 
3 
9 
12 
11 
9 

43 


12 
2 

7 
8 

4 
10 

115 


152,960 


2,000 
96,800 
12,500 
63,550 
48,100 

77,000 


34,100 

13,300 

33,300 

8,400 

74,400 


37,500 
36^000 
30,900 

330,800 


14,000 
37,700 
44,600 
34,000 
30,500 
79,500 

186,460 


36^300 
49,250 
10,500 
15,000 
37,000 
48,500 

89,660 


22,550 
51,500 
15,500 

168,750 


46,300 
12,700 
1,600 
27,300 
34,960 
16,500 
24,500 

98,000 


30,650 
5,500 
11,500 
11,650 
11,800 
26,900 

275,050 


13 

40,900 

6 

9,800 

23 

45,550 

9 

21,000 

11 

26,750 

23 

49,800 

24 

60,800 

6 

20,450 

79 

^1,550 

22 

49,700 

11 

40,800 

7 

23,700 

15 

58,450 

7 

17,900 

17 

41,000 

67 

193,600 

12 

28,000 

6 

16,500 

7 

7,800 

15 

63,200 

19 

60,600 

8 

17,500 

SUNDAY  8CHOOLB  OONDUCTBD  BT 
CHURCH  OBOANIZATION8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2,301 


146 


8 
42 
13 
46 
88 

75 


33 
38 
18 
11 

60 


33 
18 
30 

179 


30 
59 
30 
36 
81 
38 

149 


36 
96 
15 
13 
37 
96 

70 


39 
33 
36 

163 


43 
14 
18 
39 
16 
16 
17 

133 


33 
33 
14 
19 
18 
17 

387 


22 
21 
55 
82 
28 
43 
53 
83 

212 


47 
23 
43 
25 
25 
49 

145 


16 
22 
22 
25 
39 
21 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


2,699 


158 


9 
44 

13 
50 
42 

79 


24 
28 
14 
18 

82 


24 

18 
30 

302 


38 
67 
33 
30 
95 
36 

172 


30 
49 
17 
17 
38 
41 

83 


33 
91 
38 

158 


43 

14 
18 
31 
16 
30 
17 

186 


85 
35 
14 
19 
30 
33 

391 


Number 
ofofltoers 

and 
teachers. 


34,927 


1,376 


45 


K 

543 

326 

766 


279 
297 
119 
193 

513 


182 
166 
166 

1,962 


142 
743 
211 
298 
979 
339 

1,661 


234 
501 
157 
150 
391 
818 

756 


186 
999 
171 

1,143 


934 
88 

58 
298 
144 
177 
118 

1,408 


338 

202 
131 
172 
222 
343 

8,197 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


25 
24 
60 
98 
81 
47 
69 
37 

227 


206 
191 
637 
605 
242 
501 
535 
288 

1,893 


51 
26 
47 
27 
25 
51 

160. 


18 
22 
26 
28 
45 
21 


497 
246 
390 
175 
183 
402 

2,045 


168 
553 

804 
957 
536 
143 


189, 7S7 


10,579 


918 
2,407 
1,121 
4,586 
2,147 

6,871 


1,924 
1,814 
1,117 
1,016 

3,746 


1,973 
1,330 
1,154 

14,450 


1,275 
6,381 
1,315 
1,737 
2,151 
1,8a 

13,406 


1,< 
4,036 
079 
1,108 
1,888 
3,777 

6,085 


1.354 
9.3S3 
1,479 

8.507 


3,382 
642 
478 

1.791 

1,119 

1,560 

796 

10,457 


3,477 
1,554 


1,531 
1,606 
2,978 

37,301 


1,722 
1,681 
5.066 
4,779 
1,846 
4,827 
5,150 
2,281 

14.179 


3.928 
1.648 
3,957 
1.266 
1.167 
2,813 

13,671 


1.118 
1,659 
3,7n 
3.715 
4,956 
l,( 


>  Includes  1  independent  church. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1906— Continued. 


8TNOD  AND  PRSSBTTIBT. 


Total 

number 

oforganl* 

cations. 


Sjnod  of  Texas 

Braaos 

Brownwood . . . 
Central  Texas.. 

Dallas 

Durant 

Eastern  Texas. 

El  Paso 

Fort  Worth.... 

Indian 

Parts 

Western  Texas 

STDodofVliflnla.. 

Abingdon 

CbesHMake.... 
East  Hanover. 

Oieenbrier 

Kanawha 

Lexington 

Maryland 

Montranery... 

Norfolk. • 

Roanoke 

West  Hanover. 
Winchester.... 


443 


45 
37 
19 
50 
81 
49 
32 
30 
17 
53 
61 

476 


50 

ao 

35 
38 
16 
77 
14 
54 
36 
48 
44 
54 


Y1J.US  OF  CHUBCB 
raOPBBTT. 


Number 
ofoxvanl- 

tations 
reporting. 


334 


38 
13 
35 
45 
33 
33 
17 
22 
10 
46 
44 

451 


47 
30 
34 

38 
13 
76 
14 
53 
35 
48 
43 
51 


Value 
reported. 


$1,564,240 


557,400 

41,990 

169,600 

343,075 

37,700 

50,960 

40,350 

133,500 

4,550 

143,625 

143,600 

3,814,643 


158,175 
135,700 
447,500 
59,800 
160,900 
416,000 
314,800 
366,400 
883,635 
139,960 
147,350 
304,543 


DEBT  ON  CHVBCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

oforsani- 

sations 

reporting. 


51 


6 
1 
9 
6 
13 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 

30 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$33,685 


6,350 
300 

7,576 

8,450 

8,948 

336 

3,600 

600 

360 

1,335 

1,153 

106,100 


3 

8,800 

6,300 

1,000 

500 

*  3,166 

14,300 

6,000 

14 

59,400 

700 

8,000 


PAR80NAOB8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


108 


13 
5 

14 

15 
6 
9 
8 

10 


13 
16 

199 


19 
8 
13 
10 
6 
46 
10 
31 
13 
31 
11 
33 


Value  of 
parsoi 
rei 


ffsonages 
Bported. 


$350,375 


56,100 
11,500 
33,900 
34,960 
8,000 
16,450 
13,300 
33,300 


22,900 
81,975 

575,510 


35.610 
16,600 
34,300 
15,550 
35,000 
120,400 
57,450 
66,400 
49,000 
40,000 
32,200 
73,000 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDVCTBD  BY 
CHURCH  OROANOATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


258 


31 
10 
30 
81 
16 
16 
14 
20 
11 
31 
48 

396 


35 
16 
30 
32 
15 
74 
12 
46 
25 
40 
30 
40 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schoob 

reported. 


285 


82 
10 
35 
37 
16 
16 
14 
21 
15 
35 
54 

588 


54 
22 
55 
49 
19 
146 
15 
56 
34 
48 
38 
52 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


2,434 


318 
86 
341 
373 
118 
129 
126 
218 
50 
276 
404 

5,192 


174 
660 
333 
206 
1,303 
175 
617 
437 


210 
437 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


20,841 


3,239 

763 

2,746 

3,375 

970 

992 

081 

3,063 

401 

1,940 

3,534 

41,526 


8,337 
1,104 
4,997 
2,928 
2,184 
9,958 
1,188 
4,687 
3,319 
2,474 
1,815 
3,585 


ASSOCIATE  SYNOD  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  (ASSOCIATE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH). 


HISTOBT. 

The  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  first  secession  from  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  in  November,  1733.  At  that 
time  4  ministers — Ebenezer  Erskdne,  William  Wilson, 
Alexander  Moncrieff,  and  James  Fisher — withdrew 
from  the  state  church,  holding  that  the  law  of  patron- 
age, which  deprived  the  people  of  any  voice  in  the 
choice  of  a  pastor,  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  Presbyterianism.  They  formed,  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  an  Associated  Presbytery,  but  did  not  act  judi- 
cially as  a  presbytery  until  1736.  In  1737,  4  other 
ministers  joined  them.  The  movement  became  pop- 
ular and  developed  into  the  Secession  Synod  of 
Edinburgh. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  families  which  emigrated  to 
this  country,  this  synod  sent  two  missionaries  in  the  fall 
of  1753,  who  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time  by  others 
who  came  out  from  the  mother  church,  and  in  1754 
organized  the  Associate  Presbytery.  Meanwhile  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Old  Covenanter  Church  had  also 
come,  forming  in  1774  what  was  known  as  the 
Reformed  Presbytery.  In  1782  the  two  bodies,  the 
Associate  Presbytery  and  the  Reformed  Presbytery, 
united,  taking  the  name  of  Associate  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Two  ministers  and  three  ruling 
elders,  however,  refused  to  enter  this  union  and  con- 
tinued the  organization  of  the  Associate  Presbytery 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  recognized  by  the  mother 
(Secession)   Synod  of  Scotland.     Other  presbyteries 


were  organized,  and  in  1801  they  developed  into  the 
Associate  Synod  of  North  America.  In  1858  this 
Associate  Synod  and  the  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  effected  a  union,  xmder  the  name  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.^  Eleven  ministers 
refused  to  enter  this  union  and  continued  the  Asso- 
ciate Presbyterian  Church. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  church  is  Cflilvinistic,  adhering  to 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  has  a  published  testi- 
mony (the  Associate  Testimony)  explaining  its  posi- 
tion on  many  doctrinal  points  more  fully  than  does 
the  Westminster  Confession.  It  encourages  public 
solemn  covenanting,  provides  against  occasional  com- 
munion, opposes  secret  societies,  and  prescribes  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Psalms  in  praise  services. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  or  government  this  branch  of  the  church 
differs  in  no  essential  element  from  other  Presbyte- 
rian churches.  The  session  is  the  local  court,  made 
up  of  ruling  elders  elected  by  the  people,  and  associ- 
ated with  the  pastor.  The  next  higher  court  is  the 
presbytery,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  churches  of  a 
given  territory,  and  is  made  up  of  the  ministers  resi- 
dent in  this  territory,  together  with  a  representative 

^  See  United  Presbyterian  Chiirch,  page  544. 
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elder  from  each  pastoral  charge.  To  this  court  belongs 
the  prerogative  of  judging  the  qualifications  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry.  The  synod  is  the  court  supe- 
rior to  the  presbytery.  This  branch  of  the  church 
being  small,  the  synod  is  the  highest  court,  or  court  of 
last  resort. 

WORK. 

The  only  home  missionary  work  at  the  present  time 
is  that  which  itinerant  ministers  perform  in  congrega- 
tions without  a  stated  pastor,  and  is  carried  on  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  various  presbyteries.  The  finan- 
cial support  is  chiefly  from  the  congregations  thus 
served,  though  it  is  supplemented  by  general  contri- 
butions. In  1906  there  were  4  agents  thus  employed 
in  9  churches,  and  the  amount  contributed,  aside  from 
that  by  the  congregations,  was  $605. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  synod  is  carried 
on  in  Seoni,  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India,  jointly 
with  the  United  Original  Secession  Synod  of  Scot- 
land. This  work  was  begun  by  the  Scottish  synod 
in  1872,  and  the  American  synod  has  been  associated 
with  it  for  about  ten  years.  The  report  for  1906 
shows  1  church  organization  with  57  members;  2 
American  missionaries,  assisted  by  2  Scottish  helpers 
and  7  natives;  3  schools  with  189  pupils;  1  hospital, 
in  which  2,827  patients  were  treated;  1  orphanage 
with  70  inmates;  and  contributions  amounting  to 
$740.  The  property  is  held  in  the  name  of  the  Scot- 
tish synod. 


The  church  has  no  college  or  other  school  under  its 
jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  at  present,  and  car- 
ries on  no  institutional  work.  It  reports  9  young 
people^s  societies  with  140  members. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  22  oi^anizations  in  3  presbyteries,  located  in  6 
states.  Of  these  organizations,  14  are  in  the  North 
Central  division.  The  state  having  the  largest  num- 
ber is  Pennsylvania  with  8. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  786 ; 
of  these,  about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per  c«nt 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  19  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  4,575, 
and  church  property  valued  at  $28,825,  against  which 
there  appears  no  indebtedness.  There  are  9  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  13  officers  and  teachers  and  289 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  12. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  9  organizations,  267  communicants, 
and  $375  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomlnaUon 

North  Atlantic  division 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


22 


8 


8 
14 


1 
3 
1 
5 
4 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


Number 

ofoKani- 

satlons 

reporting. 


22 


8 


8 
14 


1 
3 
1 
5 
4 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


786 


327 


327 
459 


16 

67 

6 

237 

144 


22 


8 


8 
14 


1 
3 
1 
5 
4 


Sex. 


119 
181 


6 
24 

2 
82 
68 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Male. 

Female. 

300                 486 

119  1               208 

208  , 
278  ,, 


11  ,1 

33  !i 

3  ! 

155  , 

76  r 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifloes. 


Number 
of  church 


Church 

Halls, 

edifices. 

etc. 

19 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

13 

1 

3 

1 

5 

3 

edifices     Vf%«»K^, 


19 


ireporting. 


10 


repoitea. 


4.575 


6 


6 


1,475 


6 
13 


6 
13 


1,475 
3.100 


1 
3 
1 
5 
3 


1 
3 
1 
6 
3 


200 
030 
400 
1,230 
650 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


RATE. 


Total  f6r  denomiziatloa . 

North  Atlantic  dlviskni 

Pomsylvaiila 

North  Central  division 


Ohio... 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Iowa... 

Kansas. 


Total 

number 

oforganl- 

sattona. 


YALUX  or  CHURCH 
PKOPEBTT. 


22 


8 


8 
14 


,  Number 

ofornuii- 

xations 

reporting. 


20 


Value 
reported. 


128,825 


7,925 


7 
13 


7,925 
20,900 


1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1      1 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3,000 

1,700 

800 

11,200 

4,200 


DEBT  OK  CHUSCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


Number 
oforeani- 

zations      -«,v,^4«* 
reporting.'  sported 


Amount 
of  debt 


PABSONAOE8. 


Number 

oforeani- 

zatlons 

reporting. 


Value  of 
parsonages 


8UNDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATIONS. 


Number  ,  Number  |  Number 
of  organ!-  of  Sunday  of  officers 
zations      schools 


reponea.  |  sporting,  reported. 


9 

9 

2  • 

2 

2 

1 

2 
7 

Number 
of 


teihtrs.  ^^^^' 


13 

289 

6       60 

6 
7 

eo 

229 

3  I 
2 


3 
2 


3 
2 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


57 


94 

78 


PSE8BTTEBT. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


Number       ^  ^al 


Total  for  denomination 


22 


22 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 


zations 
reporting. 


Male. 


Female. 


786  , 


22 


300 


486 


PLACES  OF  WOBSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


19 


Number 

of  church 

I  edifices 
Halls,  1  report, 
etc.    i 


19 


Clarion 

Iowa 

Northern  Indiana . 


8 
9 
5 


8 
9 
5 


327 
381 

78 


8 

119 

208 

9 

150 

231 

5 

31 

47 

6 
8 
5 


6 
8 
5 


Seating  capacity  <rf 
church  raifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


19 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


4,675 


6 
8 
5 


1,475 
1,880 
1,220 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH    PROPERTY,    PARSONAGES,    AND    SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


VALUE  OF  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


PABSONAGES. 


FBESBTTEBT. 


Total 

number 

ofofRanl- 

zations. 


Total  for  denomination 


22 


Number 

ofoigani- 

zations 

reporting. 


20 


Clarion 

Iowa 

Northern  Indiana . 


8 
9 
5 


7 
8 
5 


Value 
reported. 


128,825 

7,925 

15,400 

5,500 


Number 
ofon^nl- 

zations 
reporting. 


Amount 
of  debt 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OBQANIZATIONS. 


Number  I    voina  nt    \  Number    Number  I  Number  vr.i  «k«- 

^^^^^^'  T>a^r^L!o'<>»"^i-«' Sunday  of  officers  Number 

r«Tv.r»^        zations     PS^iSS        zations      schools  I      and  .,/.x,°,' 

reported.    reportUig.;  "Po^ted.     reporting.' reported,  teacheis.  *^*^^^^- 


9 


2 
5 
2 


9 


13 


289 


2 
5 
2 


6 
5 
2 


60 

172 

57 


ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  SYNOD  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


HISTORY. 

The  union  in  1782  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery, 
representing  the  old  Scotch  Covenanters,  and  the 
Associate  Presbytery,  representing  the  Associate  Synod 
of  Edinburgh,  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,*  was  followed  by  a  steady  increase  in  the 
strength  of  that  body,  until  it  included  four  synods 
which  were  organized  under  a  general  synod.  One  of 
these  synods,  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  became  some- 

*See  Associate  Presbyterian  Church,  page  555. 


what  doubtful  of  the  loyalty  of  the  general  synod 
to  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Scotch  churches, 
and  withdrew  in  1821,  becoming  in  the  next  year  an 
independent  body — the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of 
the  South.  Under  this  name  it  has  since  maintained 
an  independent  existence. 

In  doctrine  the  synod  is  thoroughly  Calvinistic,  hav- 
ing the  same  symbols  of  faith  as  the  other  reformed 
churches.  In  polity  it  is  presbyterian,  in  close  accord 
with  other  similar  bodies.  Its  distinctive  feature,  it 
claims,  is  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Psalms  in  praise. 
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The  home  mission  work  of  the  synod,  carried  on 
through  its  Board  of  Home  Missions,  foimds  and  fos- 
ters churches  in  southern  cities  and  towns,  and  for 
this  work  dining  the  year  1906  the  sum  of  $13,913  was 
contributed. 

The  foreign  work,  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,  is  in  Mexico  and  India.  There  are  11 
organized  churches,  besides  9  other  preaching  stations, 
342  communicants,  13  American  missionaries,  and  12 
native  helpers.  The  educational  work  includes  1  boys' 
school,  1  girls'  school,  and  4  parochial  schools  in  Mex- 
ico, with  a  total  of  about  300  pupils.  There  is  also  a 
hospital  in  Mexico,  and  an  orphanage  accommodating 
14  inmates.  The  property  on  the  foreign  field  is  valued 
at  $48,450.  The  contributions  during  the  year,  in- 
cluding the  amoimt  for  the  orphanage  in  Mexico,  were 
$19,650. 

Educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  include 
1  male  college,  1  female  college,  and  1  theological  sem- 
inary, with  20  teachers  and  337  pupils.  The  value  of 
property  devoted  to  this  work  is  $103,000,  and  there 
are  endowments  estimated  at  $150,000.  The  synod 
has  also  an  orphanage  in  the  United  States  accom- 
modating 9  inmates,  the  property  being  valued  at 
$5,000. 

The  Young  People's  Christian  Union  has  2,531  mem- 
bers, and  contributed  diuing  the  year  $2,270.    The  Sun- 


day schools  also  contributed  $3,589  to  the  benevolences 
of  the  church. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  141  organizations  in  8  presbyteries,  located  in  14 
states.  Of  these  organizations,  90  are  in  the  South 
Atlantic  division.  South  Carolina  leading  with  47. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
13,201.  Of  these,  as  shown  by  the  retiu*ns  for  134 
organizations,  about  45  per  cent  are  males  and  55  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  142  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  50,075,  as  reported  by  132  organiza- 
tions; church  property  valued  at  $436,550,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $16,680;  and 
51  parsonages  valued  at  $96,975.  The  Simday  schools, 
as  reported  by  126  organizations,  niunber  131,  with 
1,109  officers  and  teachers  and  9,732  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  111,  and  there  are  also  4  licentiates. 

As  compared  vdth  the  report  for  1 890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  25  organizations,  4,700  commu- 
nicants, and  $224,700  in  the  value  of  chiu*ch  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


RATI. 


Total  flbr  deoominatloD 

Sooth  Atlantio  dlTidoo.... 

Virgbiia 

WflstVirgtaiia 

North  CtfoUnm 

South  CaroUnm 

Ooonia 

Florida. 

North  Centrtl  division 

MlMourl 

Soath  Centrtl  dlTldoo 

Kentooky , 

Tonnewee , 

Alaboma 

Mississippi 

Arkansas , 

Oklahomai 

Tazas 


Total 

number 

ofonanl- 

sattoDS. 


141 


90 


4 

1 
25 
47 
12 

1 


1 
50 


6 
14 
5 
6 
13 
1 
6 


OOMMVNlCANIt  OB  MBMBEB8. 


Nmnber 
ofoTfanl- 

reporting. 


141 


4 

1 

26 
47 
12 

1 


1 
60 


6 
14 
6 
6 
13 
1 
6 


Total 
number 
reported. 


11,201 
0,286 


Number 

ofornnio 

iatifti>y 

reporting. 


444 

81 

8,026 

4,112 

940 

84 

76 


76 
3,840 


178 
1,604 
820 
677 
864 
68 
349 


114 


4 

1 

26 
48 
12 

1 


1 

47 


6 
12 
6 
6 
18 
1 
6 


Male. 


6,039 


4,067 


103 
86 

1,606 

1,711 

481 

81 

29 


29 
1,688 


72 
686 
124 
209 
369 

26 
167 


Female. 


6,942 


4,918 


261 

46 

1,960 

2,100 

609 

68 

46 


46 
1,078 


106 
710 
196 
247 
406 
32 
192 


PLACB8  OF  WOB8BIP. 


Number  of 

organintlons 

reporting— 


Church 


186 


23 
4 

12 


1 
13 


Hans, 
ete. 


8 


Number 
ofdiiurdi 


reported. 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


142 


02 


4 

1 

25 
48 
18 

1 


1 
49 


4 

16 
6 
6 

14 
1 
6 


ohnioh 


Number 

ofofganl- 

latlons 

reporting. 


112 


86 


4 

1 

22 

46 

12 

1 

1 


46 


4 

14 
6 
4 

13 
1 
5 


ityof 


60,078 


12,910 


1,226 

260 

0,400 

17,960 

1,766 


16,786 


1,276 
6,715 
2,500 
1,600 
1,875 
250 
1,660 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


RATE. 


Total 

number 

oforganl- 

lations. 


Total  flbr  dflDomliiAttoo. 
Sooth  Atlantic  dlTidoo 


Virginia 

West  Virginia. . 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 


Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  dlTidoo. 

Miasoori 

Soath  Central  division. 

Kentnoky 


MteiaBlppl. 


Oklahoma  >. 
Texas 


141 


90  I 


4 

1 
25 
47 
12 

1 


60 


5 
14 
5 
6 
18 
1 
6 


▼▲LUI  or  CHUBCH 
PEOPEBTT. 


Number 

oforganl* 

satkwis 

reporting. 


134 


88 


28 
4 

12 


1 
12 


Value 
reported. 


$485,550 


817,960 


7,600 

1,300 

112,300 

167,250 

85,100 

4,600 

2,000 


45 


2,000 
116,600 


18,850 
85,700 
13,300 

9,000 
15,550 

1,200 
28,000 


DEBT  ON  CHUECH 
PEOPEETY. 


Number 
oforgani- 

Sfttlffflff 

reporting. 


17 

$16,680 

10 

11,827 



3 
5 
2 


8 
1 
1 
2 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


2,540 
4,187 
5,100 


4,853 


2,808 
400 
500 

1,150 


PABSONAOES. 


Number 

ofornni- 

satlons 

reporting. 


51 


8 
1 
8 
12 
8 


1 


1 

18 


1 
6 
2 
2 
4 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$06,975 


70,425 


8,600 

1,500 

24,700 

81,500 

9,225 


1,600 


1,600 
24,960 


2,500 
6,400 
8,500 
2,000 
4,000 


SUITDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBOANUATIONB. 


6,550 


Number 

Number 

Number 

of  organi- 
sations 

of  Sunday 
schools 

ofofBoers 
and 

reporting. 

reported. 

teachers. 

125 

181 

1,109 

88 

86 

742 

4 

5 

45 

1 

1 

11 

24 

24 

246 

44 

44 

886 

9 

11 

95 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

8 

42 

44 

869 

4 

5 

29 

13 

14 

123 

8 

8 

18 

4 

4 

44 

12 

12 

99 

1 

1 

7 

5 

5 

89 

Number 

of 
scholars. 


9,732 


6,620 


875 

75 

2,504 

2,847 

746 

78 

42 


42 
3,070 


171 
1,085 
174 
414 
925 
60 
240 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP.  BY  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MBMBBB8. 

PL4CB8  or  woBsmr. 

PBEEBTnBT. 

Number 

ofofgani- 

sations 

reporting. 

Total 
nimiber 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifloes 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifloes. 

• 

Number 

ofofgani- 

sations 

reporting. 

Hale. 

Fmale. 

Chnrofa 
ediitoes. 

Halls, 
etc 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

TotiU  for  denomtnatloD 

141 

141 

18 

40 

6 

15 

86 

10 

7 

5 

18,201 

854 

6,176 
158 

1,660 

2,686 
841 
407 
635 

184 

5,629 

6,942 

186 

8 

142 

182 

60,076 

Aftansas 

18 

40 

6 

15 

85 

10 

7 

6 

18 

48 

6 

U 

88 
9 
7 
5 

869 

2,795 

101 

686 

1,1U 
884 

188 
228 

495 

8,370 

152 

711 

1,861 
443 
284 
397 

U 

47 

6 

14 

85 

10 

6 

5 

i" 

1 

i* 

14 

60 

5 

16 

87 

10 

6 

5 

18 

46 

6 

U 

84 

10 
6 
5 

8,876 

Plist*****. .......................................... 

30,460 

Esotuoky 

1,685 

MemphiT. ,... 

6,076 

fpmond    

11,016 

y^ptiffff  ^fKi  Alabama 

4,650 

Tesas 

1,900 

VifBlnia 

1,476 

w  ■■■■■■^  •.....••... • ......•• 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH    PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  PRESBYTERIBfi:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  or  CHUBCH 
PEOPEBTT. 

DEBT  ON  CHT7BCH 
PEOPEBTT. 

PABSONAOBS. 

8UNDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBQANBATIONB. 

PBEaBTlBBT. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Vahie 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  Of 
reported. 

Number 

oforgani- 

satfons 

reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

141 

134 

$486,550 

17 

$16,680 

51 

$96,975 

126 

181 

1,109 

9,782 

Arkansas 

13 

49 

6 

15 

86i 
5 

12 

47 

5 

13 

86 

10 

6 

5 

15,550 

204,100 

20,850 

86,400 

105,050 

21,600 

24,200 

8,800 

2 
7 

1,150 
6,640 

4 

17 

2 

5 

11 
6 
8 
4 

4,000 

43,000 

4,100 

6,000 

22,426 
6,900 
6,550 
5,000 

12 

47 

6 

18 

81 
7 
6 
5 

12 

47 

6 

14 

88 
7 
6 
6 

99 

482 

87 

188 

264 
47 
46 
66 

925 

First 

4,223 

Kent^wky 

213 

Memphis'. 

4 

8 

1 

3,808 

5,187 
400 

1,220 

^  ■"■■jr"^ 

Second 

1,947 

Tennfwww  and  Alabama 

454 

Texas ^.... 

300 

Virginia 

1 

450 

1 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


SYNOD  OP  THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  was  organized 
by  John  Knox  on  his  return  from  a  conference  with 
Calvin  at  Geneva,  in  1560.  As  it  became  evident  that 
the  Stuart  dynasty  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  oi^ani- 
zation,  because  of  its  asserted  independence  of  state 
control,  a  movement  was  started  in  1580,  though  ap- 
parently not  fuUy  organized,  for  covenanting  together 
in  defense  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  this  move- 
ment secured  a  quasi  indorsement  from  James  VI. 
During  the  following  years,  as  the  church  developed, 
a  general  assembly  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  ministry, 
and  burgesses  met  in  Glasgow,  abolished  the  episco- 
pacy, and  ordered  that  every  person  should  sign  the 
covenant  on  pain  of  excommunication. 

Anticipating  hostile  action  from  the  king,  the  Cove- 
nanters prepared  for  war,  and  the  following  years  were 
signalized  by  constant  hostilities,  which  continued 
until  1640,  when  an  agreement  was  signed  for  commis- 
sioners to  settle  the  points  in  dispute,  and  the  *' Solemn 
League  and  Covenant"  was  received  by  'Hhe  English 
Parliament  of  the  assembly  of  divines  in  1643."  This 
covenant  consisted  in  an  oath  to  be  subscribed  by  all 
sorts  of  persons  in  both  kingdoms,  whereby  they  bound 
themselves  to  preserve  the  Reformed  religion  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government,  *  *  *  according  to  the  word  of 
God  and  practice  of  the  best  Reformed  churches;  and 
to  endeavor  to  bring  the  churches  of  God  in  the  three 
kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in 
religion,  confession  of  faith,  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, directory  for  worship,  and  catechising;  to  *' en- 
deavor, without  respect  of  persons,  the  extirpation  of 
popery,  prelacy  (that  is,  church  government  by  arch- 
bishops and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending 
on  that  hierarchy),  and  whatsoever  should  be  found 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness;" 
to  *^  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  parlia- 
ments, the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  king's 
majesty's  person  and  authority  in  the  preservation  and 
defense  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the  king- 
dom;" to  *' endeavor  the  discovery  of  incendiaries  and 
malignants  hindering  the  reformation  of  religion  and 
dividing  the  king  from  his  people,  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  trial  and  receive  condign  punishment;" 
finally,  to  ^*  assist  and  defend  all  those  that  enter  into 
this  covenant  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  divided  or 
to  be  withdrawn  from  this  blessed  imion,  whether  to 
make  defection  or  to  give  ourselves  to  a  detestable 
indifference  or  neutrality  in  this  cause." 

It  was  signed  by  members  of  both  Houses  and  by 
civil  and  military  officers  and,  very  reluctantly,  by 
Charles  II,  in  1650,  when  he  was  hoping  to  recover  the 
English  throne.     After  his  restoration,  a  majority  in 


the  House  of  Commons  in  1661,  ordered  it  to  be  burned 
by  the  conmion  hangman.  In  the  same  year  the 
Scottish  Parliament  renounced  the  covenant  and  de- 
clared the  king  supreme.  The  Covenanters  protested 
Against  these  wrongs,  and,  under  the  name  of  "Con- 
venticlers"  and  sometimes  "  Hamiltonians,"  were  sub- 
jected to  a  fierce  and  cruel  persecution.  Without 
having  any  special  ecclesiastical  organization,  they 
formed  societies  for  worship,  meeting  often  in  houses, 
bams,  and  caves,  and  continued  to  do  this  even  after 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689.  At  that 
time  there  was  established  what  was  known  as  the 
revolution  settlement,  which  again  made  the  Presby- 
terian Church  the  state  church  of  Scotland.  Some, 
however,  believing  that  in  this  settlement  reformation 
principles  had  been  seriously  compromised,  refused  to 
recognize  any  longer  the  authority  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  identified  themselves  with  the  Covenant- 
ers of  the  previous  years;  but  it  was  not  until  1743 
that  they  perfected  an  organization  called  the  Re- 
formed Presbytery  of  Scotland. 

The  first  minister  of  this  body  came  to  this  country 
from  Scotland  in  1752.  As  others  joined  him  they 
constituted,  in  1774,  the  Reformed  Presbytery.  Eight 
years  later,  1782,  this  Presbytery  united  with  the  As- 
sociate Presbytery  *  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Associate  Presby- 
tery, there  were  some  who  were  dissatisfied,  and  in  1798 
the  Reformed  Presbytery  was  reorganized.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  presbytery  held  in  1800  it  was  stated  that 
in  some  of  the  congregations  there  were  members  who 
owned  slaves,  and  it  was  resolved  that  no  slaveholder 
should  be  retained  in  their  communion.  This  action 
was  enforced,  and  accounts  for  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
of  the  civil  war  there  were  only  three  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian congregations  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  and  these  were  in  the  border  states. 

By  1809  the  presbytery  had  grown  so  that  a  synod 
was  constituted.  Somewhat  later,  there  arose  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  practical  relation  of  the 
members  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  culminated  in  1833  in  a  division  of  the  church. 
One  party,  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  (Old  Light),  refused  to  allow  its  members  to 
vote  or  hold  office  under  the  present  constitution. 
The  other,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  (New  Light),  imposed  no  such  restric- 
tions on  its  members.  The  discussion  resulted  in  the 
framing  of  a  new  covenant  embodying  the  engagements 
of  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant,  so  far  as  applicable  in  this 
land,  and,  in  1871,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  synod  engaged 
for  the  first  time  in  the  act  of  covenanting. 

^  See  Associate  Presbyterian  Church,  page  555,  and  United 
Pre8b>i;erian  Church,  page  544. 
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DOCTRINE. 

The  synod  maintains  that  God  is  the  source  of  all 
legitimate  power;  that  He  has  instituted  civil  govern- 
ment for  His  own  glory  and  the  good  of  men;  that  He 
has  appointed  His  Son,  the  Mediator,  to  headship  over 
the  nations;  and  that  the  Bible  is  the  supreme  law 
and  rule  in  national  as  well  as  in  all  other  things.  Its 
members  pledge  themselves  to  ''promote  the  inter- 
ests of  public  order  and  justice;  to  support  cheerfully 
whatever  is  for  the  good  of  the  conmion wealth  in  which 
they  dwell;"  and  to  "pray  and  labor  for  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  for  its  reformation  by  a 
constitutional  recognition  of  Grod  as  the  source  of  all 
power,  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Ruler  of  Nations,  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  supreme  rule,  and  of  the  true 
Christian  religion."  They,  however,  ''refuse  to  in- 
corporate by  any  act  with  the  political  body  until  this 
blessed  reformation  has  been  secured,"  and  explain 
thus  their  refusal  to  vote  or  hold  office. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
accepted  as  the  very  Word  of  Grod,  and  as  the  su- 
preme standard  in  all  matters  relating  to  faith  and 
practice.  Their  teachings  with  reference  to  doctrine 
are  sunmiarized  in  the  subordinate  standards,  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms  and  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Testimony;  and  their  teachings 
with  reference  to  order  and  worship  are  simmiarized, 
in  substance,  in  the  Westminster  Form  of  Church 
Government  and  Directory  for  Worship.  The  cove- 
nant of  1871  is  recognized  as  binding  on  those  who 
took  it,  and  on  those  they  represented. 

Only  members  m  regular  standing  are  admitted  to 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  children  of  church  members 
only  are  admitted  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  The 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  alone  is  used  in  the 
service  of  praise.  Instruments  of  music  are  not  al- 
lowed in  worship.     Connection  with  secret  societies  is 

prohibited. 

POLrrY. 

Presbyterianism  is  considered  as  the  "only  divinely 
instituted  form  of  government  in  the  Christian 
Church."  The  church  courts  are  the  session,  the 
presbytery,  and  the  synod,  there  being  no  general 
assembly.  The  officers  are  of  two  classes,  elders  and 
deacons.  Elders  include  both  those  who  rule  and 
those  who  also  teach;  the  deacons  care  for  the  poor, 
and  are  usually  intrusted  with  the  temporaUties.  To 
the  latter  office  women  are  eUgible.  In  the  church 
courts  the  ruling  elder  and  the  minister  are  on  an 
equality. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  synod  is  carried  on  in 
the  home  department  by  the  Central  Board  of  Missions, 
and  in  the  foreign  department  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  The  home  mission  work  is  chiefly  among 
the  Indians  in  Oklahoma  and  the  negroes  in  Alabama. 
There  is  also  a  Chinese  mission  in  California,  under  the 
care  of  the  Colorado  Presbytery,  and  a  Jewish  mission 
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in  Philadelphia,  under  the  care  of  the  Jewish  Mission 
Board.  The  report  for  1906  shows  13  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  Indian  work  and  15  in  the  southern 
work;  50  churches  aided;  and  contributions  amount- 
ing to  $17,738,  to  which  should  be  added  $20,158  for 
church  erection,  making  a  total  of  $37,896. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  southern 
China,  and  in  northern  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Cyprus. 
The  work  in  the  latter  sections  is  chiefly  among  the 
Nusairiyeh,  one  of  the  few  pagan  commimities  remain- 
ing in  that  region.  The  report  for  1906  shows  5 
stations  occupied  by  missionaries,  and  10  outstations; 
36  American  missionaries,  including  wives;  44  native 
helpers;  2  organized  churches,  besides  a  nmnber  of 
congregations;  403  church  members;  14  schools 
with  720  pupils;  and  2  hospitals  and  1  dispensary, 
treating  annually  about  2,500  patients.  The  total 
income  for  the  year  1906  was  $20,965;  the  average  for 
the  five  years,  1901-1906,  was  $21,896.  The  board 
holds  property  to  the  value  of  $26,000,  and  has  an 
endowment  for  its  educational  and  other  work  of 
$100,871. 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  in  the  United 
States  includes  1  college  with  265  pupils;  a  theological 
seminary  with  16  pupils  >  and  9  schools,  some  of  them 
connected  with  the  different  missions,  with  559  pupils, 
making  a  total  of  840  pupils.  Of  those  in  the  mission 
schools,  50  are  in  the  Indian  school,  70  in  the  school 
for  colored  people  at  Selma,  Ala.,  105  in  the  Jewish 
mission  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  48  in  the  Chinese 
school  in  California.  For  the  most  part  the  expense  of 
the  schools  is  included  in  the  amount  contributed  for 
home  missions.  For  the  college  and  seminary  there 
was  an  additional  appropriation  of  $10,398.  The 
value  of  property  devoted  to  educational  work  is 
$91,000,  and  of  endowment,  $162,211. 

The  chm-ch  has  a  home  for  the  aged  with  20  inmates, 
and  4  hospitals  with  60  inmates.  The  amount  con- 
tributed for  the  support  of  the  home  was  $4,917.  It 
has  property  valued  at  $40,000  and  an  endowment 
of  $5,000. 

There  are  about  60  young  people's  societies,  with  a 
membership  estimated  at  1,700. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  114  organizations  in  9  presbyteries,  located 
in  19  states.  Of  these  organizations,  53  are  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division,  and  50  in  the  North  Central 
division.  The  state  having  the  largest  number  is 
Pennsylvania  with  31. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
9,122;  of  these,  about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination    has    116    church   edifices;   a    seating 
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capacity  for  church  edifices  of  34,1 10;  church  property 
valued  at  $1,258,105,  against  which  there  appears  an 
indebtedness  of  $48,650;  and  23  parsonages  valued  at 
$52,800.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  103 
organizations,  niunber  122,  with  1,270  officers  and 
teachers  and  9,613  scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  128,  and  there  are  also  13  hcentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  1  organization  and  1,452  communi* 
cants,  but  an  increase  of  $186,705  m  the  value  of 
chiu*ch  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSfflP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
nmnber 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MBMBEBS. 

PULCES  OP  WOBSHTP. 

CTATB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

• 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capad^ 
reported 

Total  for  denomination 

114 

113 

9,122 

113 

3,470 

5,652 

110 

3 

116 

110 

34,110 

North  Atlantic  diyfston 

53 

52 

4,595 

52 

1,663 

2,932 

52 

56 

52 

18,625 

Vermont .,,.,..,,,.^.--^, 

3 

3 

16 

31 

50 

3 

3 

16 

30 

50 

99 

341 

1,446 

2,709 

3,841 

3 

3 

16 

30 

50 

35 
123 
513 
092 

1,527 

64 

218 

933 

1,717 

2,314 

2 

3 

16 

31 

50 

2 

3 

16 

85 

52 

2 

3 

16 

31 

50 

600 

MaffifiChlliK^ttiT >    r        T        ,    r 

1,550 

New  York 

6,400 

pAHfiityiyanfa. , , r  ^ .  ,  , . ,      r 

11,075 

North  Central  division 

13,310 

Ohio 

13 
3 
6 
3 

1 
1 
8 
2 
3 
10 

3 

13 
3 
6 
3 
1 
1 
8 
2 
*  3 

10 

3 

629 
305 
512 
173 
41 
94 
889 
111 
170 
907 

249 

13 
3 
6 
3 

1 
1 
8 
2 
8 
10 

8 

230 

127 

183 

71 

19 

34 

384 

26 

74 

379 

84 

399 

178 

329 

102 

22 

60 

515 

85 

06 

528 

166 

13 
3 
6 
3 
1 
1 
8 
2 
3 

10 

3 

15 
8 
6 
8 
1 
1 
8 
2 
S 

10 

8 

13 
3 
6 
3 

1 
1 
8 
2 
3 
10 

3 

3,540 

'776 

Illinois 

1,725 

Michigan 

5S0 

Wisconsin..... 

200 

Minnesota 

250 

Iowa 

2,340 

V<ffiio^i«1  

500 

Nebraska . ,  r ,  r  ,  r  . ,  t 

780 

Kansas , ^ ,  r , 

2,660 

Sooth  Central  division , 

1,060 

Alabama 

1 
2 

8 

1 
2 

8 

89 
160 

437 

1 
2 

8 

22 
62 

196 

67 

96 

241 

1 
2 

5 

8 

1 
2 

5 

1 
2 

6 

450 

<^klfthoma*- r 

600 

Western  division , 

1,125 

Odorado 

4 

1 
3 

4 
1 
3 

255 
90 
92 

4 

1 
3 

109 
43 
44 

146 
47 
48 

3 
1 
1 

1 
2 

8 
1 

1 

8 
1 
1 

575 

Washlnirton 

2S0 

CalifomMi. , .  , 

30O 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


1 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  OP  CHT7BCH 
PBOPBBTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHX7BCH 
PBOPEBTT. 

PABSONAQES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CUUBCH  OBOANDLAnONS. 

CTATB. 

Number 

oforeani- 

sations 

reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 

oforgani- 

sattons 

reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonagjBS 

reporter. 

Number    Number 

oforgani-  of  Sunday 

satlons      schools 

reporting,  reported. 

i 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
yholart. 

Total  for  denomination 

114 

110    $1,258,105 

12 

$48,650 

23 

$52,800 

103  !           122 

1,270 

0,613 

North  Atlantic  division 

53  ! 

52 
i               2 

974,500 

9 

45,950 

13 

30,500 

48 

56 

626 

4,574 

Vermont 

3 

2.700 

1 

900 

2 

3 

15 

28 

46 

2 

3 

15 

36 

53 

12 

32 

149 

433 

515 

87 

Massachusetts . .  . 

3  ,               3           05,000 
16                16          336,000 
31                  ai            540. 800 

2 
4 

3 

2 

28,100 

14,200 

3,650 

2,100 

210 

New  York 

5 

7 

8 

7,100 
22,500 

18,200 

1,146 

P^Tiii^vlvanfft 

3,131 
8,810 

North  Central  division 

50 

1 

50 

210,600 

Ohio 

13 

1 

1             1.^ 

46,100 

10,000 

38,500 

5,700 

2,000 

2,000 

35,500 

24,000 

7,000 

39,800 

10,005 

1 
1 1 

2 
1 

1 

5,500 
2,000 
4,000 

9 
3 
5 
3 

1 
1 
8 
2 
3 
10 

3 

10 
7 
5 
4 

1 
1 
9 
2 
3 
11 

6 

87 
53 
56 
26 
9 
12 
106 

18 

25 

123 

39 

548 

Indiana 

3    1               3 

370 

Illinois 

6 
3  1 

6 

..........< ' 

522 

Michigan 

187 

Wisconsin 

111               1 
8   <               S 

60 

Minnesota 



1 
1 

1,500 
2,000 

8S 

Iowa 

i' 

1 

600 
1,500 

007 

Hi»in>iH        . .     . 

2 

3 

10 

3 

2 

3 

10 

3 

125 

Nebraska 

1 
1 

1 

i,266 
2,000 

1,800 

179 

83S 

South  Central  division 

1 

600 

506 

MtUxiniA ..'.,, 

1 

1 
2 

5 

3,005 
7,000 

63,000 

1 

1,800 

1 
2 

7 

2 

4 

7 

12 
27 

90 

30O 

OMfthomai 

2 

1 

600 

308 

Western  division 

8 

t 

3 

1 

2,300 

713 

CokM^o 

3  i           1.^.000 

4 
1 
2 

4 
1 
2 

46 
30 
14 

8SS 

Washington 

1 
1 

35,000 
15,000 

27S 

California 

1 

2,300 

88 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


PmBSBTTKBT. 


Total  for  denomination 

Coloffado 

nunois 

Iowa 

ITjMtflMf 

New  York 

Ohio 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Rochester 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


ToUI 

number 

oforgani- 

tations. 


114 


8 

9 

9 

18 

18 

16 
4 

28 
4 


\  Number 

lOfoRani- 

lattons 

reporting. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Number; 
reporting. 


113 


9,122 


8 

9 

9 

18 

18 

16 
3 

28 
4 


437 

765 

777 

1.610 

1,688 

893 

525 

2,229 

198 


Sex. 


Female. 


113 


3,470 


8 

9 

9 

18 

18 

16 
3 

28 
4 


196 
268 
310 
672 
602 

347 

185 

821 

60 


5,652 


241 
497 
467 
938 
1,066 

546 

340 

1,408 

129 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


110 


5 

9 

9 

18 

17 

16 

4 

28 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


116 


5 

9 

9 

18 

17 

18 
4 

32 
4 


Seating  edacity  of 
church  eidifloes. 


Number 
oforgani- 

tatlons 
reporting. 


110 


6 

9 

9 

18 

17 

16 
4 

28 
4 


Seating 
capacity 
repcntea. 


34,110 


1,125 
2,650 
2,315 
5,030 
6,430 

4,115 
1,475 
9,850 
1,120 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


PRESBYTERY. 


Total  for  denomination 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

New  York 

Olilo 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Rochester 


Total    I 
number  i 
of  organi- 
zations. 


114 


8 

9 

9 

18 

18 

16 
4 

28 
4 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  Ol 
PRO! 

1 

If  CHURCH 
>ERTY. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Number 
oforgani- 
;  cations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 
ofoigani- 

xatlons 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 
of  Sunday 

schools 
reported. 

Number 
ofofnceis 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

110  '  $1,238,106 

12 

$48,650 

23 

$62,800 

103 

122 

1,270 

9,613 

5            63,000  j 
9  ;          44.5A5  i 

1 
3 
2 
2 
3 

2 

2,300 
7,800 
3,500 
3,200 
3,900 

5,500 

7 

8 

9 

18 

17 

12 
4 

26 
3 

7 
13 

9 
22 
17 

13 

4 

34 

3 

90 
101 
106 
221 
167 

111 
48 

400 
26 

712 

916 

9 
18 
17 

16 
4 

28 

4 

54,000 

67,300 

412,700 

44,800 
146,000 
404,800 

21,000  ; 

1 

1 
2 
5 

600 

2,100 

42,100 

814 
1,733 
1,277 

815 

416 

3             3,650 
1                 200 

7 
3 

22,500 
4,100 

2,766 
166 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  GENERAL  SYNOD. 


BISTORT. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  (Covenanter)  Church, 
which  was  reorganized  in  1798  and  developed  into  a 
synod  in  1809/  was  divided  in  1833  on  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  its  members  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  two  parties  were  termed 
'*01d  Light"  and  ''New  Light/'  the  former  objecting 
to  any  participation  in  public  affairs,  the  latter  leaving 
the  decision  with  the  individual.  The  former  was 
called  the ''  Synod  "  and  the  latter  the  ** General  Synod." 

The  General  Synod  holds  equally  with  the  Synod 
to  the  Westminster  Standards,  to  the  headship  of 
Christ  over  nations,  to  the  doctrine  of  ''public  social 
covenanting,"  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Psalms  in 
singing,  to  restricted  communion  in  the  use  of  the 
sacraments,  and  to  the  principle  of  "dissent  from  all 
immoral  civil  institutions;"  but  allows  its  members  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  the  Government  of  this 
country  should  be  regarded  as  an  immoral  institution, 
and  thus  determine  what  duties  of  citizenship  devolve 

"See  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  page  560. 


upon  them.  They  may,  therefore,  exercise  the  fran- 
chise and  hold  office,  provided  they  do  not  in  these 
civil  acts  violate  the  principle  that  forbids  connection 
with  inunoral  institutions.  Many  of  them  do  partici- 
pate in  elections.  Negotiations  for  the  union  of  the 
General  Synod  and  the  Synod  failed  in  1890,  because 
the  latter  would  not  agree  to  a  basis  which  inter- 
preted the  phrase  *'incori>orate  with  the  political 
body"  as  meaning  "such  incorporation  as  involves 
sinful  compliance  with  the  religious  defects  of  the 
written  constitution  as  it  now  stands,  either  in  holding 
such  offices  as  require  an  oath  to  support  the  consti- 
tution, or  in  voting  for  men  to  administer  such 
offices." 

In  polity  this  church  is  in  general  accord  with  other 
Presbyterian  bodies. 

The  chiu-ch  has  a  sustentation  fimd  for  aiding  weak 
congregations,  and  a  church  extension  board  which 
assists  in  building  church  edifices  and  parsonages. 

Foreign  missionary  work  was  begim  in  northern 
India  by  Dr.  James  Campbell  in  1836.  In  1869  it 
was  suspended,  but  in  1883  a  native  Hindu,  the  Rev. 
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G.  W.  Scott,  was  appointed  missionary.  The  report 
at  the  close  of  1906  showed  26  workers,  all  natives, 
there  being  no  American  missionaries;  7  chm'ches 
with  550  members;  1  orphanage;  2  leper  asylums; 
amount  contributed  by  the  churches  in  this  country, 
$9,455;  and  property  with  an  estimated  value  of  $4,000. 
The  church  has  a  theological  seminary  located  at 
Philadelphia,  and  a  college  at  Cedarville,  Ohio.  The 
2  institutions  reported  10  instructors,  145  students, 
property  valued  at  $60,360,  and  endowment  funds 
amounting  to  $89,386.  There  are  11  young  people's 
societies  with  200  members.  The  General  Synod  is 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables 


which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomi- 
nation has  27  organizations  in  5  presbyteries,  located 
in  9  states.  Of  these  organizations,  more  than  one- 
half  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  Pennsylvania 
leading  with  9. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
3,620;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  25  organi- 
zations, about  42  per  cent  are  males  and  58  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  27  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  11,016;  church  property  valued  at 
$365,400,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $25,420;  and  8  parsonages  valued  at  $17,250. 
There  are  23  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  255  officers 
and  teachers  and  2,013  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  26,  and  there  are  also  2  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  6  organizations,  982  conmiunicants, 
and  $103,600  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OP  WOBSHIP. 

8TATB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

ofchurch 

edifices 

reported. 

• 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 

oforeani- 

sations 

reporting. 

Male. 

i 
Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

27 

27 

3,620 

25 

1,220 

1,700 

26 

27 

26 

ll.Olfi 

North  A  tlan tic  division 

15 

1             15 

2,482 

13 

751 

1»031  , 

15 

16 

15             7,440 

Vermont 

3 
3 
9 

9 

3 
3 
9 

9 

170                 3 
247                  3 

62 

89 

600 

457 

108 
158 
765 

652 

3 
3 
9 

9 

3 

3 

10 

9 

3 

3 
9 

Q 

740 

New  York 

1,650 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 

2,065 
1,109 

7 
9 

5,050 
3.226 

1.0S0 

Ohio 

2 

1 
5 

1 

1 

2 

1 
5 

1 

1 

334                 2 
43                 1 

656                  5 
76,               1 

9                 1 

125 
17 

282 
33 

5 

209 
26 

374 
43 

4 

2 

>■>••■-• 

2 

2 

TndianA 

1  1               256 

niinols 

1,800 

Kansas ...  „ . ,     .     . 

120 

South  Central  division 

250 

Tennessee 

1 
2 

1 
2 

9                 1 

1 
20  '               2 

5 
7 

4 

13 

1 



250 

Western  division 

100 

California 

2 

1 

2  1 

20  1               2 

7 

13 

1              in) 

\ 

'♦ 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total    i 
number  | 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUS  OF  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHirnCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARftONAOES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1 

Amount    ' 
of  debt 
reported.  ' 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  tor  denomination 

27                 26 

$365,400 

6 

S25,420 

1 

8          $17,250  1 

22 

23 

255 

2,013 

North  Atlantic  division 

15  i|              15 

285,900 

5 

24,300 

4              4,650  I 

13 

14 

154 

1.143 

Vermont 

3                  .') 

6,500 
81,400 

198,000 

1 

74,000 

3             ^.d-Vi  1 

3 
2 

8 

8 

3 

2 
9 

8 

26 

11 

117 

94 

155 

NewYork 

3 
9 

3 
9 

g 

1 

4 

5,000 
19,300 

1,000 

60 

Pnvingylvanfft ^ 

928 

North  Central  division 

9  , 

4|          12,600} 

786 

1 

""* I   ---- 

Ohio 

2   j               2 

1  ,;            1 

57,000 
1,000 
15,500  ' 
500  1 

500 

(               , 

7,000  1 

2 

2 

33 

300 

Indiana 

Illinois 

5                   5 

2           4.nnn 

5 

1 

5 
1 

53 

8 

426 

Kaasm..  . 1                i 

•"••*•*•■• 

i                                          \ 

1,600 

60 

South  Central  division 

t 

i!            1 

1 



** * 

Tennessee 

1              1 

500 

1 

5,000 

,                   1 

Western  division 

2.                 1 

1 

1,120 

1 

1 

1 

7 

84 

California 

...................... 

2 

1 

5,000 

1 

1 

1,120 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

84 

1 

ORGANIZATIONS,. COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


PBBSBYTEBY. 


Total  for  denomination 

Naw  York  and  Vermont 

Ohio 

PhlladelphJa 

Pittsburg 

Western 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Total 
number  '> 

oforgani-    Number 
of  organi- 


sations. 


zations 
reporting, 


Total 

number 

reported. 


3,620 


Sex. 


Number 

ofoigani- 

sations 

reporting. 


Male. 


Female. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


25 


1,220  i        1,700 


417 

6 

151 

266 

6 

377 

3 

142 

235 

3 

1,583 

3 

370 

513 

5 

482 

4 

230 

252 

4 

761 

9 

327 

434 

8 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


27 


6 
3 
5 
5 

8 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

ofommi- 

sations 

reporting. 


Seating 
3apfi 
repoi 


capadtv 
rtod. 


11,016 


2,390 
1,306 
3,500 
1,550 
2,270 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH   PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON   CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  PRESBYTERIES:  1906. 


PRESBYTERY. 


Total 
I  number 
loforgani- 
I  zations. 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


,  Number 

j  oforgani-       Value 

zations   '  reported, 
reporting.! 


Total  fbr  denomination . 

New  York  and  Vermont 

Ohio 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Western 


27 


26        $365,400 


Number  »„«„«♦  I  Number     ,r  i       , 

oforgani-  ^J^Tt*  oforgani-     Value  of 

»tfons  ^I?S^  zatfons  |P*^"^ 

reporting.,  ^POrted.  ^porUng.    sported. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


I  Number    Number 
oforgani-  of  Sunday 
,  zations      schools 
reporting,  reported. 


6 


$25,420 


8 


3 
5 
4 
9 


6 
3 
5 
4 

8 


87,900 
58.000 
180.000 
18.000 
21,500 


5,000 


4 
1 


3 
1 
1 


18,500 

800 

1.120 


$17,250 

4.650 
7,000 


22 


23 


5,000 


5 
2 

4 
4 
7 


5 
2 
4 
5 

7 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teacheis. 


255 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


2,013 


37 
33 
87 
30 

68 


215 
300 
735 
193 
570 
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REFORBiED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  (COVENANTED). 


HISTORY. 

In  1840,  2  ministers  and  3  elders  withdrew  from  the 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  *  on  the 
ground  that  'Hhe  Synod  fellowshiped  and  indorsed 
voluntary  and  irresponsible  associations  of  the  day 
composed  of  persons  of  all  religious  professions  or  of 
no  profession;  and  that  they  were  chargeable  with 
sins  of  omission  and  conmiission  in  their  ecclesiastical 
relations;  and  that  they  refused  to  confess  and  forsake 
th^sesins  *  *  *."  Theyorganized  a  presbytery  under 
the  name  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (Cov- 
enanted). The  presbytery  was  disorganized  in  1845 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  two  ministers  composing  it, 
but  was  reorganized  in  1853.  In  1883  it  contained  4 
ministers  and  6  organizations  located  in  4  states,  be- 
sides scattered  adherents  at  other  points.  Again  in 
1887  the  presbytery  was  disorganized,  and  since  1903 
has  been  without  a  minister.  In  1906  there  was  only 
one  small  society  at  North  Union,  Pa.,  with  1  elder 
and  1  theological  student. 

DOCTRINE   AND    POLITY. 

In  doctrine  and  polity  the  church  is  Presbyterian, 
and  acknowledges  'Hhe  binding  obligation  of  the  sol- 

*See  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
America,  page  560. 


emn  deeds  of  our  covenanted  forefathers,  ♦  ♦  ♦  the 
Word  of  God,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
Catechisms,  Larger  and  Shorter,  the  Directory  for 
Worship,  as  they  were  received  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  her  purest  times,  i.  e.,  between  the  years  1638 
and  1649  inclusive,  the  Covenants,  National  and  Sol- 
emn League,  and  the  renovation  of  these  Covenants 
at  Auchensaugh  as  making  them  applicable  in  every 
land."  Holding  to  all  the  covenanted  attamments 
of  their  fathers,  the  members  do  not  vote,  hold  office, 
or  sit  on  juries;  do  not  admit  of  Sunday  schools,  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  societies,  or  kindred  associations;  and 
have  no  foreign  or  home  missionary  work,  and  no 
educational  institutions. 

STATISTICS. 

This  body  has  but  1  society,  not  at  this  time  a  fully 
organized  church,  located  in  Butler  county,  Pa.  The 
total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  17;  7  of 
these  are  males  and  10  are  females. 

The  society  is  at  present  without  a  minister,  being 
supplied  by  a  theological  student. 

The  report  for  1890  showed  4  organizations  with  37 
communicants. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  UEMBBBS. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

SrATB. 

Number 

oforgani- 

zations 

reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

• 

Number 

oforgani* 

tations 

reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc 

_ 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capadtT 

reported. 

Total  for  denomiaation 

1 

1 

17 

1 

7 

10 

1 

1 

1 

North  Atlantic  division 

1 

1 

17 

I 

7 

10 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania 

1 

1 

17 

1 

7 

10 

1 

1 

•  •  •     •                 * 

1 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


HISTORY. 

This  body  was  organized  in  1883  in  consequence  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  treatment  of  a  question  of 
discipline  by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
North  America,  General  Synod.  In  the  matter  of 
participation  in  political  elections,  regarding  the  Re- 
public as  essentially  Christian,  it  holds  with  the  General 
Synod  that  Christians  may  vote  and  be  voted  for. 

In  doctrine  it  is  Calvinistic  and  in  polity  strictly 
presbyterian. 

Its  missionary  work  includes,  in  this  country,  the 
employment  of  a  Syrian  missionary  among  the  Syrian 
communities,  for  which  the  sum  of  $526  has  been  con- 


tributed annually  for  several  years.  The  church  also 
employs  a  native  worker  in  India,  and  contributed  in 
1906  the  sum  of  $325,  which  is  somewhat  of  an  advance 
on  the  average  of  preceding  years.  There  is  a  young 
people's  league  with  about  20  members;  a  ladies' 
aid  society  for  charitable  and  local  work;  and  a  pro- 
gressive mission  band,  educating  a  native  girl  in 
India. 

STATISTICS. 

This  body  has  but  1  organization  in  the  United 
States,  located  in  Allegheny  county,  Pa. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  440; 
of  these,  about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  56  per  cent 
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females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  1  church  edifice  with  a  seating  capacity  of  650, 
and  church  property  valued  at  $200,000,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $5,000.  There 
is  1  Sunday  school  reported,  with  20  officers  and 
teachers  and  132  scholars. 


The  church  is  at  present  without  a  minister,  being 
suppUed  by  ministers  from  other  Presbyterian  bodies. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  the  same  organization,  with  a  decrease  of  160 
communicants,  but  an  increase  of  $125,000  in  the 
value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

0I4TB. 

Number 
ofonani- 
;  satlons 
reporting. 

1 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

' 

Number 
oforcani- 

satlons 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  fnr  denomination 

1 

1 

440 

1 

103 

247 

1 

1 

1 

050 

___  ,               .,  . 

i 

North  Atlantic  dlyiaion 

1 

1                  440 

1              193 

1 

247, 

1 

1 

1 

650 

I*QonsylTania 

1                     1                   440  <                 1                103 

247 

1 

1 

1 

650 

' 

! 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHXmCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  OROANIZATIONS. 

0I4TB. 

'  Number 
1  of  oigani- 
1  satlons 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 

ofoivani- 

sations 

reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

1 

1 

1200.000 

1            S5,000  1 

1 

1 

20 

132 

*   I 

North  Atlantic  dMsilon , 

1  !            1 

200,000 

1              5,000 

' 1 

1 

1 

20 

132 

Pefiosylv^nia 

1               1 

200.000 

1              5.000 

1 

1 

20 

132 

i 

1                                    1 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


The  interest  of  the  Church  of  England  in  America 
began  with  the  earliest  English  voyages  of  discovery. 
Frobisher  (1578)  and  Drake  (1579)  had  chaplains 
with  them,  interested  not  merely  in  the  ships'  com- 
panies, but  in  the  people  they  found;  and  the  chai^ 
ters  of  the  colonies  started  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
(1578  and  1583)  and  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1584- 
1587)  all  included,  in  some  form,  provision  for  ''pub- 
lic service  according  to  the  Church  of  England." 
Later  enterprises  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  followed  the  same  general  policy.  Occasional 
services  were  conducted  at  various  places,  but  perma- 
nent worship  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  begim 
in  1607,  when  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt,  underneath  a 
great  sail  stretched  between  two  old  trees,  celebrated 
the  Eucharist  for  the  first  time,  at  Jamestown,  Ya. 
The  spirit  of  the  earliest  leaders  of  this  colony  was 
one  of  kindly  toleration  for  all,  but  with  the  passing 
of  the  colony  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Crown,  the  harsh  tone  prevalent   in  England  mani- 


fested itself  in  Virginia,  also,  in  rigid  laws  in  regard 
to  Puritans  and  Quakers. 

The  distance  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
the  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  vestries  to 
hire  ministers  from  year  to  year  in  order  to  avoid  the 
sending  out  of  unfit  persons  by  English  patrons, 
brought  about  an  imfortunate  condition  which  the 
bishop  of  London  sought  to  remedy  by  sending  the 
Rev.  James  Blair  as  a  missionary  to  the  colonies.  He 
accomplished  much,  especially  in  the  direction  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  1693  obtained  a  charter  for  William  and 
Mary  College,  which  was  founded  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  and  was  endowed  with  20,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
annually  for  its  maintenance.  He  also  secured  pastors 
for  many  churches. 

In  New  England  isolated  attempts  at  church  organi- 
zation were  made,  but  for  many  years  none  proved 
permanent,  since  the  Puritans  applied  to  the  Anglicans 
the  same  proscription  from  which  they  themselves  had 
fled.  With  the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony,  a  Church  of  England  clergyman  was 
appointed  in  1686;  and  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  the 
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first  Episcopal  church  in  New  England,  was  opened  in 
1689.  In  1698  an  Episcopal  church  was  established 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  the  same  year  saw  the  conse- 
cration of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York  city. 

In  Maryland  the  Protestant  element  in  the  commu- 
nity of  St.  Marys  erected  a  chapel,  and  held  services 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
growth  of  the  church  was  slow,  but  the  arrival  in  1700 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray  gave  it  new  life.  His  influ- 
ence was  felt  also  in  the  other  colonies,  for  it  was  he 
who  gave  the  impulse  for  the  organization  in  England 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which 
had  so  large  a  share  in  establishing  the  church  in 
America  on  a  firm  foundation. 

This  society  began  its  work  by  sending  in  1702  a 
delegation  to  visit  the  scattered  churches.  At  that 
time  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  half  a  dozen 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  outside  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  the  whole  number  from  Maine  to 
Carolina  was  less  than  fifty.  This  mission  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America.  The  number  of  churches  was 
greatly  increased,  and  a  far  better  grade  of  ministers 
was  secured  for  them.  There  were,  however,  too  many 
of  the  class  who  drift  to  distant  sections,  and  who,  re- 
moved from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  were  more  of  a 
hindrance  than  a  help. 

Of  the  individuals  whose  influence  was  felt  in  the 
early  colonial  church.  Dean  Berkeley,  later  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  undoubtedly  took  precedence.  He  came  to 
Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1729,  with  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  university  in  the  colonies.  While  his  purpose  re- 
mained unaccomplished  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
financial  support  promised  him,  he  became  the  guiding 
spirit  in  the  sphere  of  higher  education.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  munificent  benefactors  of 
Yale  College,  and,  after  his  return  to  Europe,  con- 
tributed largely  toward  forming  the  charters  and  di- 
recting the  course  of  King's  College  at  New  York,  now 
Columbia  University,  and  of  the  Academy  and  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  now  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A  general  survey  of  the  situation  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  reveals  the  causes  of 
the  weakness  of  the  church.  There  was,  first,  a  quasi 
estabUshment  in  a  few  colonies,  not  sufficient  to  be  of 
positive  assistance,  but  just  enough  to  arouse  the 
antagonism  of  the  strong  dissenting  element  which 
feared  the  introduction  of  a  state  church,  to  avoid 
which  they  had  left  England.  There  was,  secondly, 
the  difficulty  of  securing  competent  ministers  who  were 
conversant  with  the  needs  of  the  colonies.  The  im- 
possibility of  ordination,  except  by  a  tedious  and 
expensive  trip  to  England,  deterred  many  colonial 
churchmen  from  application  for  orders,  and  as  a  result 
the  churches  were  supplied  chiefly  from  abroad,  and 
this    proved    a   source   of    weakness  rather  than  of 


strength.  Throughout  the  whole  period,  repeated 
urgent  appeals  for  an  episcopate  were  made,  but  all 
failed,  owing  probably  in  part  to  ignorance  in  the 
Church  of  England  as  to  the  real  situation,  in  part  to 
a  failure  to  realize  the  missionary  power  and  value  of 
the  episcopate,  and  especially  to  the  persistent  oppo- 
sition to  an  American  episcopate  shown  by  English 
poUtical  leaders  who  feared  that  if  the  colonies  were 
provided  with  bishops  they  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  claim  their  independence. 

Notwithstanding  these  hindrances,  the  Church  of 
England  enjoyed  a  slow  but  steady  growth  in  power 
up  to  the  Re^volutionary  war.  In  the  southern  colo- 
nies it  was  the  predominant  church,  and  people  were 
required  by  law  to  contribute  to  its  support,  though 
there  was  a  general  lack  of  harmony  between  clergy 
and  people.  In  New  England  and  the  middle  colo- 
nies, on  the  other  hand,  it  was  largely  an  alien  institu- 
tion, opposed  by  a  strong  majority  of  dissenters.  No- 
where was  it  strong  financially,  and  its  support  came 
largely  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  close  of  the  war  found  the  Episcopal  churches 
thoroughly  disorganized.  Most  of  the  clei^,  who 
were  generally  loyal  to  the  Crown,  left  the  country, 
I  going  either  to  England  or  to  Canada,  and  of  those 
who  remained,  few  conducted  any  services,  partly 
for  lack  of  congregations,  and  partly  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  conducting  the  services  in  full,  includ- 
ing the  petition  for  the  royal  family.  Even  the  sem- 
blance of  an  establishment  was  no  longer  maintained, 
and  few,  if  any,  desired  one.  There  was  no  episco- 
pacy, and  not  even  any  association  of  churches.  Fur- 
thermore, so  intense  was  the  sentiment  of  state  loyalty 
that  there  was  little  recognition  of  any  relation  be- 
tween the  churches  of  different  states.  The  first  move 
toward  an  organization  was  the  appearance,  in  1782, 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'The  Case  of  the  Episcopal 
Churches  in  the  United  States  Considered,"  written 
by  the  Rev.  William  White  of  Philadelphia,  but  pub- 
lished anonymously.  In  this  he  urged  that,  without 
waiting  for  a  bishop,  the  churches  should  unite  in  some 
form  of  association  and  common  government.  He 
also  outlined  a  plan  which  embodied  most  of  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  diocesan  and  general  con- 
ventions as  adopted  later. 

Meanwhile  the  Maryland  legislature  had,  in  1779, 
passed  an  act  committing  to  certain  vestries,  as  trustees, 
the  property  of  the  parishes,  but  also  prohibiting  general 
assessments,  and  affirming  the  right  of  each  taxpayer 
to  designate  the  denomination  to  whose  support  his 
contribution  should  be  applied.  The  next  year  a  con- 
ference was  called,  consisting  of  3  clergymen  and  24 
laymen,  and  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  legislature 
asking  that  the  vestries  be  empowered  to  raise  money 
for  parish  uses  by  pew  rents  and  other  means.  As  it 
was  essential  to  the  petition  that  the  organization  have 
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a  title,  the  name  ''Protestant  Episcopal  Church''  was 
suggested  as  appropriate;  the  term  "Protestant''  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  term 
"Episcopal"  distinguishing  it  from  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  bodies.  This  name  was  formally 
approved  by  a  conference  at  Annapolis  in  1783,  and 
appears  to  have  continued  in  use  until  definitely 
adopted  by  the  National  Convention  of  1789. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  desire  for  a  full 
organization,  the  Maryland  churches  elected  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Smith  bishop,  and  the  Connecticut  churches. 
Dr.  Samuel  Seabury.  No  steps  were  taken  by  Doctor 
Smith  toward  consecration,  but  Doctor  Seabury  went 
to  England  and  appUed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  latter  received  him  cordially,  but  could 
not  see  his  way  clear  to  accede  to  his  request  under  the 
existing  poUtical  conditions.  Doctor  Seabury  there- 
fore applied  to  the  nonjuring  Scottish  bishops,  who, 
after  some  hesitation,  performed  the  oflSce,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1784. 

As  it  became  evident  that  the  Episcopal  churches 
of  the  different  states  were  organizing  independently, 
a  movement  to  constitute  an  Episcopal  Church  for 
the  whole  United  States  was  inaugurated,  largely  by 
the  initiative  of  Dr.  WilUam  White,  at  an  informal 
meeting  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  May,  1784. 
Three  states  only — New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania— were  represented,  but  correspondence  with 
other  states  resulted  in  a  convention  in  New  York,  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  with  delegates  from  8  states. 
This  was  also  informal,  with  no  recognized  authority, 
and  representing  very  diverse  views,  but  it  adopted, 
with  noteworthy  unanimity,  a  recommendation  to 
the  churches,  embodying  the  following  fundamental 
principles: 

I.  There  shall  be  a  general  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Chiirch 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

II.  That  the  Episcopal  Church  in  each  state  send  deputies  to 
the  convention,  consisting  of  cleigy  and  laity. 

III.  That  associated  congregations  in  two  or  more  states  may  send 
deputies  jointly. 

IV.  That  the  said  church  shall  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel as  now  held  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  shall  adhere  to  the 
liturgy  of  said  church,  as  far  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  the  constitution  of  the  respective  states. 

V.  That  in  every  state  where  there  shall  be  a  bishop  duly  con- 
secrated and  settled,  he  shall  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention ex  officio. 

VI.  That  the  clergy  and  laity  assembled  in  convention  shall 
deliberate  in  one  body,  but  shall  vote  separately;  and  the  concur- 
rence of  both  shall  be  necessary  to  give  validity  to  any  measure. 

VII.  That  the  first  meeting  of  the  convention  shall  be  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  Tuesday  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  next;  to 
which  it  is  hoped  and  earnestly  desired  that  the  Episcopal  churches 
in  the  respective  states  will  send  their  clerical  and  lay  deputies 
duly  instructed  and  authorized  to  proceed  on  the  necessary  busi- 
ness herein  proposed  for  their  deliberation. 

The  project  of  a  general  convention  aroused  varying 
sentiments.  In  the  South  it  was  feared  that  too  much 
ecclesiastical  authority  would  be  assumed  by  it;  while 


in  the  North  it  was  feared  that  too  much  would  be 
conceded  to  it.  When  the  convention  next  met,  in 
September,  1785,  at  Philadelphia,  16  clergymen  and 
24  laymen  were  present,  representing  only  7  of  the  13 
states — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina.  New 
England  was  thus  not  represented  at  all,  and  there 
were  numerous  protests  from  many  quarters  against 
the  proposed  plan  of  organization.  The  convention 
adopted,  however,  with  some  modifications,  the  prin- 
ciples already  mentioned,  and  then  undertook  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  and  a  Uturgy,  the  latter  under  the 
general  oversight  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  and  the 
former  under  that  of  Dr.  William  White.  The  lit- 
urgy, as  adopted,  involved  some  radical  changes  sig- 
nificant of  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  times,  but  most 
of  these  changes  were  afterwards  rejected.  The  con- 
stitution formulated  was  essentially  that  of  the  church 
as  it  is  to-day. 

While  no  disposition  to  question  the  validity  of 
Bishop  Seabury's  consecration  was  manifested,  yet 
the  desire  was  general  to  be  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England  rather  than  with  that  of  Scotland.  Ac- 
cordingly an  address  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  the  former  church  was  prepared,  and  the  state  con- 
ventions were  urged  to  elect  bishops.  The  reply  from 
England  was  on  the  whole  favorable,  and  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  convention,  in  1786,  New  York 
had  elected  as  its  bishop  Dr.  Samuel  Provoost;  Penn- 
sylvania, Dr.  William  White;  Maryland,  Dr.  William 
Smith;  and  Virginia,  Dr.  David  Griffith.  Of  these 
four,  only  Doctor  White  and  Doctor  Provoost  went  to 
England,  where  they  were  consecrated  in  February, 
1 787.  The  American  Church  thus  had  the  three  bishops 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  house  of  bishops. 
Subsequently,  Dr.  James  Madison  was  elected  bishop 
of  Virginia,  and  was  consecrated  in  England,  so  that 
any  objection  to  the  Scottish  office  was  obviated,  and 
ordinations  to  the  priesthood  were  performed  as  occa- 
sion required. 

In  1789  a  union  of  the  different  forces  was  effected 
and  Bishop  Seabury  joined  the  other  bishops.  Two 
houses  were  constituted  in  the  general  convention, 
and  the  constitution  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
were  adopted.  Thus  the  same  year  that  saw  the  com- 
plete organization  of  the  Federal  Government  wit- 
nessed also  the  full  equipment  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. 

For  twenty  years  and  more  the  church  had  to  com- 
bat various  hostile  influences.  It  was  widely  dis- 
trusted as  being  really  an  English  institution.  Its 
compact  organization  and  its  formality  of  worship  re- 
pelled many,  especially  in  an  ^e  that  was  peculiarly 
fond  of  emotionalism,  and  of  an  xmtrammeled  freedom 
in  religious  as  well  as  social  and  civil  life.  The  loss  of 
the  Methodist  element,  which  hitherto  had  been  iden- 
tified with  the  church,  though  somewhat  loosely,  de- 
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prived  it  of  some  strength.  Growth  was  slow,  and 
conventions  and  ordinations  were  few  in  number,  espe- 
cially in  the  South.  At  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  labors 
of  the  foimders  were  to  be  fruitless. 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  came 
a  change,  coincident  with  the  general  change  in  the 
tone  of  spiritual  life  throughout  the  country.  New 
bishops  were  elected  and  consecrated,  who  went  out 
into  the  newly  settled  sections,  especially  in  the  West. 
In  1821  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
was  organized,  and  work  was  begun  both  on  the 
foreign  field  and  in  the  remoter  regions  of  the  states. 
Diocesan  organizations  took  the  place  of  state  organ- 
izations, and  little  by  little  the  church  began  to  take 
its  place  in  the  derelopment  of  the  nation.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  progress  made  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  4  or  5  active  ministers  laboring  in  Virginia  when 
Bishop  Moore  came  to  Richmond  in  1814  increased  to 
nearly  100  during  the  twenty-seven  years  of  his  serv- 
ice, and  the  number  of  churches  to  170. 

In  the  course  of  time  two  parties,  or  rather  tenden- 
cies, developed,  styled  for  convenience,  ^'evangelical" 
and  high  church.  Lines  were  not  sharply  drawn; 
leaders  in  each  party  practiced  the  principles  of  the 
other;  yet  a  distinction  existed  which  grew  clearer  as 
the  years  went  by.  The  high-church  party  emphasized 
the  church  as  a  comprehensive,  ecclesiastical,  authori- 
tative imity;  the  evangelical  party,  while  not  denying 
the  authority  of  the  church,  emphasized  the  spiritual 
freedom  of  the  individual.  To  the  former,  all  dissen- 
ters were  sectarian;  to  the  latter,  they  were  noncon- 
forming Christians.  To  the  high-churchman,  the  aim 
of  the  church  was  to  bring  all  within  its  fold.  The 
evangelical  churchman  would  be  glad  to  welcome  all, 
but  if  they  did  not  choose  to  come,  he  would  not  bring 
pressure  to  bear,  but  would  cooperate  with  them  as 
heartily  as  possible.  While  this  particular  question 
was  not  uppermost,  it  influenced  the  action  of  the  two 
parties,  whether  they  were  conscious  of  it  or  not.  The 
high-churchman  developed  his  conception  of  a  church 
that  was  ideal  in  its  doctrine,  ritual,  and  government, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  its  effect  upon  those 
outside  the  pale.  The  evangelical  churchman  was 
constantly  gauging  the  church  in  these  particulars  by 
its  power  of  adaptation  and  its  relation  to  others. 

The  fiirst  clash  between  the  rival  tendencies  was  in 
connection  with  the  ordination  in  1843  of  a  young 
man  who  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  that  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  were  not  far 
apart.  He  was  ordained,  not  because  his  views  were 
indorsed,  but  because  his  high  Christian  character  and 
promise  of  great  usefulness  overbalanced,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  bishop  and  others,  any  theoretical  diffi- 
culties; and  because  it  was  thought  that  the  church 
was  broad  enough  to  include  such  men,  and  strong 


enough  not  to  be  in  danger  of  falling  through  the  mis- 
takes of  any  one  person.  The  excitement  that  it  cre- 
ated was  increased  by  the  defection  soon  after  of  Bishop 
Ives,  of  North  Carolina,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

About  this  time  Dr.  W.  A.  Muhlenberg,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
came  into  prominence.  He  founded  the  system  of 
church  schools,  organized  the  first  free  church  of  any 
importance  in  New  York  city,  introduced  the  male 
choir,  sisterhoods,  and  the  fresh  air  movement; 
while  his  church  infirmary  suggested  to  his  mind  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  the  first  church  hospital  of  any 
Christian  communion  in  the  country.  He  hoped  to 
extend  the  movement  in  his  own  parish  to  the  entire 
church,  transforming  it  from  what  he  considered  a 
liturgical  denomination  into  a  real  catholic  church. 
As  a  result  a  memorial  was  drawn  up,  chiefly  by 
himself,  but  signed  also  by  a  number  of  prominent 
clergymen,  and  addressed  to  the  college  of  bishops. 
It  raised  the  query  whether  the  church  with  **her 
fixed  and  invariable  modes  of  worship  and  her  tra- 
ditional customs  and  usages''  was  competent  for  the 
great  and  catholic  work  before  it.  In  partial  answer 
to  this  query  the  memorial  suggested  '*that  a  wider 
door  might  be  opened  for  admission  to  the  gospel 
ministry  *  *  *  of  all  men  who  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  conform  in  all  particulars  to  our  pre- 
scriptions and  customs,  yet  are  sound  in  the  faith." 
The  memorial  made  a  profound  impression,  and 
though  it  showed  no  inunediate  result  it  had  much 
influence  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  issuance  of 
the  famous  Lambeth  Quadrilateral  on  Church  Unity 
in  1888,  and  the  movement  for  revision  of  the  prayer 
book,  completed  in  1892. 

The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  caused  temporary 
division  in  the  church.  The  question  of  slavery  had 
never  been  brought  up  in  the  general  convention,  but 
each  diocese  had  been  left  to  deal  with  it  as  was 
thought  best.  In  the  North  there  were  in  the  church 
many  ardent  antislavery  agitators,  while  in  the 
South  the  proslavery  sentiments  of  bishops  and 
others  were  equally  strong.  Each  party,  however, 
recognized  the  essential  Christianity  of  the  other,  and 
no  antislavery  legislation  was  passed.  With  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  states  the  bishops  of  the 
various  dioceses  in  the  South,  influenced  not  so  much 
by  any  thought  of  disagreement  with  the  church  of 
the  North  as  by  a  desire  to  emphasize  their  lojralty 
to  their  respective  states,  organized  the  Prot^tant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Confederate  States.  With 
the  close  of  the  war  and  the  reestablishment  of  the 
National  Government  in  the  South,  the  different 
dioceses  became  again  a  part  of  the  general  conven- 
tion. Nodefiiniteaction  was  taken;  altered  conditions 
were  simply  recognized  and  accepted. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  old  controversy  between 
the  evangelical  and  high-church  parties  was  renewed. 
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A  detennined  effort  was  made  to  suppress  the  grow- 
ing tendency  toward  ritualism,  and  in  the  general 
convention  of  1871  a  declaration  was  passed  that  the 
word  ''r^enerate"  as  used  in  the  administration  of 
infant  baptism  did  not  signify  that  a  moral  change 
was  wrought  by  the  service.  In  1874  a  canon  was 
enacted  limiting  the  ritual  that  might  be  employed 
in  the  celebration  of  the  communion.  But  from  this 
time  on  the  interest  in  the  controversy  waned,  and 
the  canon  on  ritualism  was  repealed  in  1904. 

The  height  of  the  ritualistic  controversy  was 
marked  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  church  in  1873 
of  the  extreme  evangelicals,  under  the  leadership  of 
Bishop  George  D.  Cununins,  of  Kentucky,  and  their 
organization  into  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 

Following  closely  upon  this  was  the  introduction  of 
a  church  congress,  which  gave  to  churchmen  of  dif- 
ferent types  opportunity  to  compare  views  and  pre- 
sent ideals.  Dominated  largely  by  what  became 
known  as  the  broad  church  element,  it  has  served 
to  emphasize  harmony  rather  than  diversity  and  has 
formed  a  strong  factor  in  church  life.  Similar  influ- 
ence has  been  exerted  by  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew,  foimded  in  1886,  while  the  increasing  empha- 
sis on  missionary  work,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  called  forth  many  latent  energies  and  at  the  same 
time  has  brought  the  church  into  sympathetic  and 
cooperative  relations  with  other  Christian  bodies. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrinal  symbols  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  are  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  creeds.  The 
Athanasian  Creed,  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  was  imanimously  rejected  by  the  convention 
of  1789,  chiefly  because  of  its  damnatory  clauses. 
The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  the  exception  of  the  twenty-first,  relating  to  the 
authority  of  the  general  coimcil,  and  with  some  modi- 
fications of  the  eighth,  thirty-fifth,  and  thirty-sixth 
articles,  were  accepted  by  the  convention  of  1801  as  a 
general  statement  of  doctrine,  and  are  appended  to  the 
prayer  book.  Adherence  to  them  as  a  creed,  however, 
is  not  generally  required  either  for  confirmation  or 
ordination,  although  this  rests  with  the  bishop. 

While  the  general  position  of  the  church  is  classed 
as  Calvinistic,  various  opinions  are  held  by  individuals. 
There  is  no  inclination  to  be  rigid  or  to  raise  difficulties, 
but  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  church,  based 
upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  ultimate  rule  of  faith, 
have  been  maintained  whenever  a  question  has  arisen 
demanding  decision. 

The  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
instead  of  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  as  is  done 
in  the  English  Church,  make  the  following  declaration: 

I  do  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Teetaments 
to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion,  and  I  do  solemnly  engage  to  conform  to  the  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


On  this  general  basis,  what  are  known  as  the  Lam- 
beth articles  were  formulated  in  England  in  1888  for 
the  unity  of  Christendom,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Teetaments  as 
"containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,''  and  as  being  the 
rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  ^th. 

(&)  The  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  baptismal  B3rmbol,  and  the  Ni- 
cene Creed  as  the  sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian  faith. 

(c)  The  two  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  himself — baptism  and 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord — ^ministered  with  uncling  use  of  Christ's 
words  of  institution  and  of  the  elements  ordained  by  Him. 

(d)  The  historic  episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  methods  of  its 
administration  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  nations  and  peoples 
called  of  God  into  the  unity  of  His  Church. 

In  the  baptism  of  children  no  mode  is  prescribed, 
and  either  immersion  or  pouring  is  allowed.  The 
child  must  be  presented  by  sponsors,  who  may  be  the 
parents,  who  ^hall  answer  for  the  child,  accepting  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  with  the  implied  promise  that  the 
child  shall  be  trained  to  accept  the  pledges  thus  made. 

For  those  who  have  not  been  baptized  in  infancy, 
reception  into  the  church  is  by  baptism,  by  whatever 
form  may  be  preferred,  and  acceptance  of  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed.  For  those  who  have  been  baptized, 
reception  is  by  confirmation  by  the  bishop,  after  in- 
struction in  the  catechism  of  the  church.  Participa- 
tion in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  church,  limited  to  those  who 
have  been  confirmed,  though  the  custom  is  growing 
of  regarding  all  baptized  persons  as  virtually  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  and  as  such  entitled  to  partake, 
if  they  so  desire. 

POLTTY. 

The  system  of  ecclesiastical  government  includes  the 
parish  or  congregation,  the  diocese,  and  the  general 
convention.  The  parish  or  congregation  is  organized, 
on  public  notice  given  by  a  presbyter  (minister  or 
priest),  by  male  persons  of  full  age  who  have  attended 
services  at  that  place  on  four  consecutive  Sund|iys. 
The  congregation  thus  organized  is  "required,  in  its 
constitution  or  plan  or  articles  of  organization,  to  rec- 
ognize and  accede  to  the  constitution,  canons,  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  worship  of  the  church,  and  to 
agree  to  submit  to  and  obey  such  directions  as  may 
be  from  time  to  time  received  from  the  bishop  in 
charge,  and  council  of  advice." 

OflScers  of  the  parish  are  the  rector,  who  must  be  a 
priest;  wardens,  usually  two  in  number,  representing 
the  body  of  the  parish  and  having  charge  of  records, 
collection  of  alms,  and  the  repair  of  the  church;  and 
vestrymen,  who  are  the  trustees  and  hold  the  property 
for  the  corporation.  The  direction  of  spiritual  affairs 
is  exclusiveljr  in  the  hands  of  the  rector.  The  number, 
mode  of  election,  and  term  of  office  of  wardens  and 
vestrymen,  with  qualifications  of  voters,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  state  or  diocesan  law.  The  election  of  offi- 
cers, including  the  rector,  rests  with  the  male  members 
of  the  parish. 

A  diocese  includes  not  less  than  6  parishes,  and 
must  have  not  fewer  than  6  presbyters  who  have  been 
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for  at  least  one  year  canonically  resident  within  its 
bounds^  regularly  settled  in  a  parish  or  congregation, 
and  qualified  to  vote  for  a  bishop.  The  early  dioceses 
were  in  general  identical  with  the  states,  but  with 
the  growth  of  the  church,  necessitating  the  sub- 
division of  the  larger  dioceses,  and  the  erection  of 
missionary  districts,  state  lines  have  not  always  been 
observed. 

The  government  of  the  diocese  is  vested  in  the  bishop 
and  the  diocesan  convention,  the  latter  consisting  of 
all  the  ordained  clergy,  and  of  at  least  one  lay  delegate 
from  each  parish  or  congregation.  This  convention 
meets  annually,  and  election  of  delegates  to  it  is  gov- 
erned by  the  specific  canons  of  each  diocese.  A  stand- 
ing committee  is  appointed  by  the  convention  to  be 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  for  all  purposes  declared  by 
the  general  convention.  This  committee  elects  a  presi- 
dent and  secretary  from  its  own  body,  and  meets  in 
conformity  to  its  own  rules ;  its  rights  and  duties,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  the  constitution  and  canons  of 
the  general  convention,  are  prescribed  by  the  canons  of 
the  respective  dioceses. 

Sections  of  states  and  territories  not  organized  into 
dioceses  are  established  by  the  house  of  bishops  and 
the  general  convention  as  missionary  districts.  These 
districts  may  be  elevated  into  dioceses  or  may  be  con- 
solidated with  other  parts  of  dioceses  as  new  dioceses. 

The  general  convention,  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  the  church,  consists  of  two  houses,  the 
house  of  bishops  and  the  house  of  deputies.  The  house 
of  bishops  includes  every  bishop  having  jurisdiction, 
every  bishop  coadjutor,  and  every  bishop  who  by 
reason  of  advanced  age  or  bodily  infirmity  has  resigned 
his  jurisdiction.  The  house  of  deputies  is  composed  of 
delegates  elected  from  the  dioceses,  including  for  each 
diocese  not  more  than  4  presbyters,  canonically  resi- 
dent in  the  diocese,  and  not  more  than  4  laymen,  com- 
municants of  the  church,  resident  in  the  diocese.  In 
addition  to  the  delegates  from  the  dioceses,  each  mis- 
sionary district  of  the  church  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  one  clerical  and  one 
lay  deputy  with  all  the  qualifications  and  rights  of  dep- 
uties except  the  right  to  vote  when  the  vote  is  taken 
by  orders.  The  two  houses  sit  and  deliberate  sepa- 
rately. On  any  question,  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
deputies  present  is  suflicient  in  the  house  of  deputies, 
unless  some  special  canon  requires  more  than  a  ma- 
jority, or  unless  the  clerical  or  lay  delegation  from  any 
diocese  demands  that  the  vote  be  taken  by  orders.  In 
such  case  the  two  orders  vote  separately,  each  diocese 
having  one  vote  in  the  clerical  order  and  one  in  the 
lay  order,  a  majority  in  each  order  of  all  the  dioceses 
being  necessary  to  constitute  a  vote. 

In  the  house  of  bishops  the  senior  bishop  in  the  order 
of  consecration,  having  jurisdiction  within  the  United 
States,  is  the  presiding  bishop,  and  next  to  him  stands 
the  bishop  next  in  seniority  by  consecration. 


The  general  convention  meets  every  third  year  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  unless  a  different  day 
be  appointed  by  the  preceding  convention,  and  at  the 
place  designated  by  such  convention,  though  the  pre- 
siding bishop  of  the  church  has  the  power,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  change  the  place. 

Three  orders  are  recognized  in  the  ministry — bish- 
ops, priests,  and  deacons.  Deacons  are  ordained  to 
assist  the  rector  in  the  services  and  pastoral  work, 
to  baptize  infants  in  the  absence  of  the  rector,  and  to 
preach  as  specially  licensed  by  the  bishop.  A  course 
of  study  and  examination  are  required,  and  subscrip- 
tion to  the  declaration  referred  to  above.  A  deacon 
after  serving  a  year,  provided  he  be  at  least  24  years  of 
age,  may  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood  and  then  re- 
ceives authority  to  preach,  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, and  in  general  to  conduct  the  parish  affairs. 
A  bishop  is  a  priest  elected  to  that  office  by  a  diocesan 
convention  and  then  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
standing  committees  of  all  the  dioceses  in  the  United 
States  and  a  majority  of  the  bishops  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Missionary  bishops  are  ap- 
pointed in  missionary  districts  by  the  house  of  bishops, 
subject  to  confirmation,  during  the  session  of  the  gen- 
eral convention,  by  the  house  of  deputies,  and  at  other 
times  by  a  majority  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
dioceses.  A  bishop  is  consecrated  by  not  less  than  3 
bishops.  He  presides  over  the  diocesan  convention, 
ordains  deacons  and  priests,  institutes  rectors,  licenses 
lay  readers,  and  is  required  to  visit  every  parish  in  his 
diocese  at  least  once  in  three  years.  In  case  of  the 
inability  of  a  bishop  to  perform  the  functions  of  his 
office,  a  bishop  coadjutor  may  be  elected  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  bishop,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
shall  have  the  right  of  succession  to  the  bishopric. 

The  election  of  a  rector  is  according  to  diocesan  law, 
and  notice  of  election  is  sent  to  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority of  the  diocese.  On  acceptance  of  the  candidate 
by  this  authority  as  a  duly  qualified  minister,  notice  is 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  convention.  Usually  a 
service  of  institution  is  performed  by  the  bishop, 
although  this  is  not  essential. 

Lay  readers  and  deaconesses  are  appointed  by  the 
bishop  or  ecclesiastical  authority  of  a  diocese  or  mis- 
sionary district  to  assist  in  public  services,  in  the  care 
of  the  poor  and  sick,  and  in  religious  training.  As 
such  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  immediate 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  may  not  serve  except  as 
duly  licensed. 

The  support  of  the  rector  and  the  general  expendi- 
tures of  each  local  church  are  in  the  care  of  the  w^ar- 
dens.  The  salary  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  by  the  standing 
committee,  and  the  amount  is  apportioned  among  the 
churches  of  his  diocese.  Xo  new  diocese  is  allowed  to 
be  constituted  except  as  provision  is  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  episcopate.  The  missionary  bishops  draw 
their  salaries  from  the  treasury  of  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
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WORK. 

The  missionary  activities  of  the  church  are  con- 
ducted through  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  by  the  various  dioceses. 
According  to  a  missionary  canon  adopted  by  the 
general  convention,  all  persons  who  are  members  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  are  members  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  presiding  bishop  of  the 
church  is  ex  officio  its  president.  A  Board  of  Mis- 
sions has  also  been  established  consisting  of  15  bishops, 
15  presbyters,  and  15  laymen,  appointed  triennially 
by  the  general  convention  of  the  church.  The 
American  Church  Missionary  Society,  organized  in 
1860  in  the  interests  of  the  low-church  party,  was 
later  practically  identified  with  the  general  society. 

The  report  on  domestic  missions  for  the  year  1906 
shows  that  work  was  carried  on  for  the  white  popula- 
tion, for  the  Indian  and  colored  communities,  the 
Swedes,  the  Japanese  in  CaUfomia,  and  deaf-mutes 
in  the  West  and  South.  The  domestic  mission  de- 
partment also  covers  the  work  in  Hawaii,  the  Philip- 
pines, Porto  Rico,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The 
general  society  employed  1,138  home  missionaries  in 
various  ways,  and  the  total  contributions  amounted 
to  $418,803.  In  addition  nearly  all  the  dioceses  carry 
on  more  or  less  missionary  work  under  the  supervision 
of  the  bishop  and  the  council.  Reports  from  dioceses, 
obtained  either  directly  or  from  the  published  minutes, 
show  a  total  of  795  missionaries  employed,  2,026 
churches  aided,  and  contributions  amounting  to 
$636,202.  Thus  the  number  of  missionaries  employed 
was  1,933,  and  the  amount  contributed  for  the  domestic 
mission  work  of  the  church  was  $1,055,005. 

In  addition  to  this  general  missionary  work  is 
that  of  the  American  Church  Building  Fund  Com- 
mission, which  was  inaugurated  in  1880.  The  fund 
in  the  first  year  was  reported  as  $7,897.  Since 
then  it  has  steadily  increased  until  in  1906  it  reached 
a  total  of  $425,000.  During  the  year  the  sum  of 
$2,995  was  added  to  the  permanent  building  fund. 
Interest  on  loans  and  investments  was  $20,320,  and 
loans  returned  by  parishes  and  missions  amounted 
to  $19,297.  Gifts  of  $13,150  were  made  to  complete 
51  churches,  and  loans  amounting  to  $13,200  were 
granted  to  complete  7  churches  and  rectories. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is  carried  on  in  7  countries:  Africa 
(the  west  coast),  China,  Japan,  Haiti,  Cuba,  Brazil, 
and  Mexico.  In  these  fields  the  report  for  1906  shows 
387  stations,  221  American  missionaries  and  761  native 
workers,  96  churches  and  chapels,  and  9,890  commu- 
nicants. The  educational  work  is  represented  by  180 
schools  with  6,950  pupils;  and  the  philanthropic  work, 
by  12  hospitals  and  dispensaries  with  over  95,000 
patients,  and  6  asylums,  orphanages,  etc.,  with  323 


inmates.  The  contributions  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $467,867,  and  other  income  to  $81,203, 
making  the  gross  receipts  $549,070.  In  addition, 
$61,005  was  collected  from  the  native  churches  on  the 
field.  The  value  of  property,  not  including  that  in 
Brazil  and  Mexico,  is  estimated  at  $1,271,548. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  is  varied  in  character.  There  are  9  institu- 
tions for  theological  instruction,  1  of  which,  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  is  under  the 
care  of  the  general  convention.  Others,  such  as  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  Theo- 
logical Department  of  the  University  of  the  South, 
are  connected  with  the  dioceses  in  which  they  are 
located.  Several  colleges  have  been  established  under 
the  influence  of  the  church,  including  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Kenyon  College,  Trinity  College,  Lehigh 
University,  Hobart  College,  and  the  University  of  the 
South.  So  far  as  returns  have  been  received,  there 
are  in  all  106  colleges  and  academies  with  8,098  stu- 
dents, and  276  parochial  or  mission  schools  with  9,499 
pupils.  The  amount  contributed  in  1906  for  their 
running  expenses  was  $442,142;  the  property  value, 
$9,966,884;  and  the  amount  of  endowment,  $7,090,738. 

So  far  as  available,  the  statistics  for  philanthropic 
work  for  1906  show  136  institutions,  including  orphan- 
ages and  homes  of  various  kinds,  with  47,236  inmates; 
contributions  amounting  to  $1,154,836;  property 
valued  at  $18,052,164;  and  endowments  amounting 
to  $11,294,940.  Most  of  these  institutions,  while 
closely  identified  with  the  church,  are  not  under  its 
direct  control. 

Chief  among  the  organizations  of  men  is  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  with  about  1,200  chapters 
and  13,000  members.  The  number  of  young  people's 
societies  reported  was  997  with  37,237  members.  The 
Daughters  of  the  King  and  the  Girls*  Friendly  Society 
in  America  are  active  general  societies,  for  which,  how- 
ever, no  statistics  are  available.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  other  organizations,  such  as  the  American 
Church  Sunday  School  Institute,  Evangelical  Educa- 
tion Society,  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes,  Church 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Evangelical  Knowledge,  Church  Temperance  Society, 
and  the  Church  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Interests  of  Labor.  The  Church  Army  corresponds 
in  many  respects  to  the  Salvation  Army,  and  a  church 
congress  meets  annually  for  the  discussion  of  topics 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  church.  Orders  of  dis- 
tinctively religious  type  are  the  Order  of  Christian 
Helpers,  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,  Order  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  and  the  Society  of  the  Mission  Priests 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Cowley  Brotherhood  of  England.    Sisterhoods  and 
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communities  of  deaconesses  are  engaged  in  various 
forms  of  evangelistic  and  philanthropic  work.  The 
total  number  of  such  general  societies  and  institutions 
is  about  60. 

There  are  several  financial  organizations,  such  as  the 
Church  Endowment  Society,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  endowments  for  the  episcopate,  cathedrals, 
parishes,  churches,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  all  enter- 
prises of  a  religious  or  charitable  character,  and  a 
Retiring  Fund  Society,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
$250,000  and  private  annuities  for  300  clergymen. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  6,845  organizations  in  77  dioceses 
and  missionary  districts,  located  in  every  state  and 
territory.  Of  these  organizations,  2,267  are  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division,  1,705  in  the  North  Central 
division,  and  1,463  in  the  South  Atlantic  division. 


The  state  having  the  largest  number  is  New  York  with 
843,  followed  by  Pennsylvania  with  489  and  Virginia 
with  395. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
886,942;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  5,767 
organizations,  about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  6,922  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  1,675,750,  as  reported 
by  5,960  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$125,040,498,  against  which  there  appears. an  indebt- 
edness of  $4,930,914;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
257  organizations;  and  2,706  parsonages  valued  at 
$13,207,084.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by 
5,211  organizations,  number  5,601,  with  51,048  ofi&ceis 
and  teachers  and  464,351  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  5,368. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1,827  organizations,  354,894  com- 
municants, and  $43,821,381  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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STATK  OR  TEERITOET. 


Total  for  denomJoatioD 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

New  HampshirB 

Vermont 

Massachoaetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylyania 

South  Atlantic  dlTlsioa 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Tnr^iftt^ft 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansag 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahomai 

Texas 

Western  division 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Cok»rado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

Callfomia 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


6.845 


2,267 


49 

61 

65 

229 

71 

189 

843 

271 

489 

1,463 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


39 
262 

38 
395 

91 
258 
118 
121 
141 

1,705 


192 

n 

210 
201 
162 
223 

91 
125 

88 
126 
126 

90 

737 


86 

103 

102 

81 

80 

67 

43 

175 

673 


67 
48 
40 

104 
18 
13 
15 
21 
82 
52 

223 


Number 
oforgani- 
,  cations 
reporting. 


6,725 


2,217 


49 

50 

64 

228 

68 

186 

829 

257 

486 

1,431 


38 
257 

38 
389 

91 
256 
118 
106 
138 

1,603 


192 

71 
209 
196 
160 
221 

91 
125 

87 
126 
125 

90 

724 


83 

103 

101 

81 

75 

66 

42 

17^ 

660 


57 
48 
40 

102 
18 
13 
14 
21 
77 
51 

219 


Total 

number 

reported. 


886,942 


467,067 


5,520 

4,892 

5,278 

51,636 

15,443 

37,466 

193,890 

53,921 

99,021 

126,962 


3,796 

34,965 

13,692 

28,487 

5,230 

13,890 

8,557 

9,790 

8,575 

183,107 


32,  W9 

7,653 

36,364 

26,439 

16,527 

18,763 

8,990 

13,328 

2,227 

7,055 

6,903 

6,459 

60,285 


8,091 
7,874 
8,961 
5,704 
9,070 
4,315 
2,024 
14,246 

49,501 


3,290 
1,846 
1,741 
6,832 

869 
1,059 

977 

1,210 

6,780 

3,580 

21,317 


Sex. 


Number 

ofoigani- 

cations 

reporting. 


5,767 


1,852 


48 

44 

64 

183 

65 

164 

660 

217 

407 

1,105 


32 
223 

33 
301 

80 
239 
109 

63 
115 

1,490 


181 

67 
194 
179 
122 
206 

87 
121 

42 
106 
113 

70 

654 


81 
98 
96 
76 
51 
66 
35 
151 

576 


53 
37 
35 
97 
15 
10 
14 
18 
68 
42 
187 


Male. 


251,860 


129,421 


1,604 

1,241 

1,569 

14,166 

4,921 

10, 812 

51,513 

16,279 

28,226 


806 
9,805 
3,747 
7,729 
1,279 
4,119 
2,745 
1,967 
2,689 

56,299 


10,652 
2,342 

11,137 
7,068 
4,679 
6,447 
2,881 
4,329 
596 
2,382 
1,937 
1,829 

17,084 


2,873 
2,531 
2,432 
1,961 
1,813 
1,589 
605 
3,780 

14,179 


849 
441 
538 

2,354 
237 
211 
323 
510 

2,279 
958 

5,479 


Female. 


457,165 


224,286 


3,596 
2,396 
3,709 
24,638 
10,126 
19,249 
87,170 
26,774 
46,628 

66,801 


1,615 
17,404 
7,877 
15,032 
2,755 
7,416 
5,555 
3,517 
4,730 

104,439 


4r 


19,224 
4,681 

20,004 

14,617 
8,574 

11,193 
5,735 
8,192 
1,025 
3,716 
3,648 
3,830 

33,435 


4,832 
4,795 
4,467 
8,496 
4,176 
2,726 
1,137 
7,806 

28,204 


2,207 

1,167 

038 

4,168 

495 

456 

654 

565 

4,098 

2,052 

11,404 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


5,998 


2,144 


48 

54 

62 

217 

67 

181 

802 

257 

456 

1,297 


39 
256 

33 
321 

80 
240 

92 
112 
124 

1,444 


180 

65 

192 

170 

146 

188 

79 

109 

41 

109 

87 

78 

586 


53 
85 
76 
72 
69 
48 
38 
145 

527 


38 
34 
27 
72 
13 
9 
15 
13 
70 
47 
189 


Halls, 
etc. 


257 


68 


6 

3 

10 

2 

4 
16 

0 
18 

38 


2 
5 
6 
9 
10 


6 


78 


6 
2 

5 
7 
7 
9 


5 

7 

11 

16 

3 

24 


2 
3 

4 


2 

7 
1 
5 

49 


5 
3 

4 
14 


2 

3 

2 

14 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


6,922 


2,619 


58 

65 

69 

264 

77 

209 

994 

312 

671 

1,471 


45 
317 

43 
353 

87 
261 
107 
128 
130 

1,622 


221 

77 

222 

204 

161 

197 

92 

120 

42 

112 

94 

80 

642 


60 
06 
82 
76 
75 
51 
39 
155 

568 


38 
35 
28 
74 
14 
10 
16 
15 
74 
51 
213 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


5,960 


2,131 


48 

54 

61 

216 

67 

181 

794 

256 

454 

1,283 


39 
256 

33 
320 

78 
239 

92 
HI 
115 

1,438 


179 

65 

191 

160 

146 

188 

78 

109 

40 

109 

86 

78 

584 


53 
84 
76 
72 
69 
48 
38 
144 

524 


38 
34 
27 
72 
13 
9 
15 
13 
70 
47 
186 


1,675,750 


740,014 


12,587 
13,520 
13,679 
75,888 
23,791 
65,356 

282,854 
78.036 

174,294 

338,109 


11,253 
75,321 
18,267 
87,239 
18,970 
51,821 
27,945 
24,299 
22, 994 

351,394 


54,724 
17,289 
60,463 
49,770 
35,635 
37,170 
20,543 
25,727 
5,405 
14,948 
15,390 
14,330 

144,936 


20,136 
21,553 
19,703 
16,220 
18,128 
11,710 
4,971 
32,515 

101,297 


5,740 
5,850 
4,324 

14,509 
2,175 
1,945 
2,275 
3,300 

14,022 
8,290 

38,867 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OR  TERRITOBT. 


Total  for  denomination. 
North  Atlantic  division 


Maine 

New  Uampshjlre. 
Vermont... Tl... 
Massacbusetts... 
Rtiode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvimla... 


South  .VUantIc  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Ck>lumbia. 

Vir^ia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


Ncrth  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  IMkoOi. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebrttka 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana. . 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma  1. 
Texas 


Western  division. 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wvoming... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington. 

Oregon 

CallKirnla... 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


6,845 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

oforgani' 

satlons 

reporting. 


2,267 


49 

61 

65 

229 

71 

189 

843 

271 

489 

1,463 


39 
262 

38 
395 

91 
258 
118 
121 
141 

1,705 


102 

71 
210 
201 
162 
223 

91 
125 

88 
126 
126 

90 

737 


86 

103 

102 

81 

80 

67 

43 

176 

673 


57 
48 
40 

104 
18 
13 
15 
21 
82 
52 

223 


48 

59 

62 

222 

66 

177 

771 

257 

457 

1,306 


39 
251 

37 
322 

84 
241 

91 
113 
128 

1,486 


181 

67 

201 

174 

146 

195 

79 

113 

44 

111 

92 

83 

587 


56 
84 
75 
71 
67 
64 
38 
152 

650 


42 
36 
28 
73 
16 
9 
15 
17 
74 
48 
201 


C38, 

713, 

504. 

9,633, 

1,482, 

4,951, 

39.234, 

6,272, 

18,323, 


259, 

195, 

191, 

771, 

66, 

75, 

287, 

135, 

689. 

472; 

2,201, 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Value 
reported. 


"  Number 
'  oforgani- 
I    zations 


reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


6,057  1125,040,498 


2.119  ,    81,753,830  \\ 


000 
881 
298 
276 
190 
725 
723 
314 
429 


12,374,626 


430,475 

3,429,341 

1,864.850 

2.435,765 

555,516 

987,925 

832,700 

1,101,989 

736,065 

19,444,127 


4,626,972 

1,019,800 

4,039,500 

2,328,025 

1,682,815 

1,523,875 

1,064,705 

1,553,030 

138,400 

318,435 

712,370 

416,200 

6.121,634 


1,074,380 
986,100 

1,006,600 
583,094 
816,975 
323,525 
122,050 

1,208.910 

5,346,275 


375 
800 
900 
035 
750 
000 
000 
400 
525 
675 
815 


1,011  i  $4,930,914 


395  '  2.098,994 


4 

9 
6 
44 
11 
12 
160 
50 
90 

153 


4 

39 
17 
31 
10 
12 
9 
13 
18 

272 


38 

20 

60 

36 

33 

24 

13 

23 

4 

3 

12 

6 

84 


14 
11 

5 
12 
13 
11 

7 
11 

107 


2 
8 
3 
18 
1 
1 


3 

14 

9 

48 


3,920 

19, 175 

7,921 

183,945 

57,600 

58,793 

1,631,927 

280,275 

465,438 

620,606 


4,700 
140,302 
208,318 
82,093 
28,050 
13,758 
16,250 
63,510 
73,625 

1,066,266 


6,250 

14,810 

2,650 

36,552 

240 

870 


180,658 

65,685 

305,825 

138,647 

95,985 

67,726 

41,000 

106,547 

8,100 

7,900 

30,134 

5,050 

261,709 


37,550 
63,250 
3,276 
24,250 
86,700 
10,840 
17,486 
18,418 

294,280 


PARSONAGES. 


Value  of 


Number 


9,500 

24,983 

13, 145 

186.289 


2,706  $13,207,064 


1,082       7.675,441 


23 

20 

27 

106 

29 

117 

430 

112 

216 

523 


20 
129 
13 
124 
42 
80 
38 
24 
63 

613 


76 
27 
82 
72 
72 
76 
34 
26 
18 
61 
41 
29 

248 


26 
27 
31 
31 
27 
21 
12 
73 

240 


20 

18 

12 

38 

8 

4 

7 

7 

29 
22 
76 


111,800 

76,400 

92,600 

649,050 

153,300 

690,675 

3,573,660 

842,300 

1,485,656 

1,806,150 


92,500 
501,425 
117,500 
399,825 
161,800 
191,750 
113,300 

91,000 
137,050 

2,249,095 


368,150 

129,000 

425,550 

318,300 

257,250 

195,400 

146,650 

110,900 

45,500 

83,435 

92,960 

75,400 

792,158 


96,350 

80,450 

120,250 

119,058 

116,850 

65,200 

19,100 

184,900 

684,240 


63,585 
43,850 
29,100 
89,000 
19,800 
7,000 
22,340 
16,500 
86,800 
35,300 
270,365 


SUNDAT  8CHOOLB  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


6,211 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 


Number  I  vii«ih-, 
ofoflBcera  dumber 


and 


reported,  teachers. 


1,991 


46 

40 

47 

219 

62 

172 

733 

239 

433 

1,020 


30 

206 

38 

260 

67 

194 

79 

67 

79 

1,224 


163 

52 

174 

144 

127 

158 

50 

03 

33 

86 

69 

66 

502 


63 
60 
73 
66 
58 
43 
29 
122 

474 


36 
36 
26 
63 
16 
9 
12 
16 
64 
39 
160 


6,601 


47 

42 

61 

234 

66 

186 

810 

263 

485 

1,121 


31 

236 

46 

298 

70 

210 

83 

73 

79 

1,273 


175 

64 

180 

156 

127 

167 

50 

96 

33 

86 

73 

67 

523 


60 
73 
76 
56 
58 
44 
29 
128 

501 


37 
40 
28 
65 
16 
10 
13 
15 
66 
40 
172 


61,048 


2,183  I      26,772 


of 
scholars. 


317 
283 
274 

3,059 
985 

2,146 
10,087 

3,244 

6,377 

8,160 


272 

1,997 

677 

2,097 

432 

1,120 

578 

641 

455 

9,604 


1,685 
396 

1.634 

1,468 
888 

1,123 
484 
724 
135 
269 
443 
355 

3,317 


479 
462 
436 
310 
462 
256 
122 
791 


230 

193 

155 

460 

73 

61 

75 

79 

419 

235 

1,197 


464.351 


253,500 


2,630 

2,222 

2,073 

26,605 

8,943 

17,558 

97.557 

30,750 

65,243 

73,535 


2,482 

17,800 

6.606 

18,735 

3,357 

11,068 

4,321 

4,786 

4,390 

81,606 


14.187 
3,188 
14.208 
12,104 
7.378 
9,936 
3,580 
6,420 
1,C15 
3.158 
3,627 
2,701 

27.836 


4.401 
4,100 
3.550 
2,264 
3.027 
2,012 
923 
6,668 


3,186  27,885 


2,196 

1.916 

1,003 

4,119 

533 

560 

761 

805 

3,388 

1,904 

10,000 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COBiMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DIOCESES  AND  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

fatloQs. 


Total  for  denomination 


Alabama. 
Albany. . . 
Arkansas. 
AsheviUe. 
Boise 


Calilbmia 

Central  New  York.... 
Central  Pennsylvania. 

Qiicago 

Colorado 


Conneotiout. . 

Dallas 

Delaware 

Doluth 

East  Carolina. 


Easton , 

Florida 

Fond  du  Lac. 


Qeorgia 
Harx^b 


borg. 


Indianapolis. 
Iowa 

Kftnuaff 

Kansas  City. 
Kentucky... 


Laramie 

Lexin£ton. . . 
Long  uland . 
Los  Angeles. 
Louisiana... 


Maine 

Marquette 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Mk*htg»^" 


Michigan  City. 

Milwaukee 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.... 
Missoun 


Montana 

Nebraska. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 


New  York 

Newark 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Olympia 

Or^on 

Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburg 


Qulncy 

Rhode  Island. 
Sacramento.. 

Salina 

Salt  Lake 


South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Southern  Florida. . 

Southern  Ohio 

Southern  Virginia. 


Spokane... 
Springfield. 
Tennessee.. 
Texas 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 
West  Texas. 


West  Virginia. 

Western  Massachusetts. 

Western  Michigan 

Western  New  York 


6,845 


COlCinrNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


102 

161 

67 

82 

53 

97 
149 

85 
111 

86 

189 

59 
39 
85 
71 

58 
59 
53 
121 
92 

44 
91 
70 
61 
34 

89 
52 
133 
63 
80 

49 

34 

144 

178 

120 

27 

109 

138 

81 

64 

57 
57 
61 
150 
34 

238 
121 
105 
88 
120 

43 

47 

52 

180 

132 

44 
71 
76 
20 
42 

118 

130 

82 

72 

207 

45 

55 

102 

GO 

65 

189 

98 

53 

91 

51 

47 

162 


6,725 


101 

157 

66 

82 

53 

95 
148 

85 
110 

84 

186 
57 
38 
85 
71 

67 
58 
51 
106 
90 

44 

91 
70 
61 
34 

88 
49 
133 
62 
75 

49 

31 

142 

177 

118 

27 

109 

136 

81 

64 

57 
57 
50 
137 
34 

230 
120 
103 
87 
120 

42 

47 

51 

180 

131 

44 

68 
75 
20 
41 

118 

130 

80 

72 

203 

40 

55 

102 

60 

64 

187 

96 

53 

91 

51 

47 

161 


Total 
number 
reported. 


oex. 


Number 
ofoigani- 

zations 
reporting. 


Male. 


Female. 


886,942 

8,961 
26,434 
4,315 
2,702 
1,993 

10,396 
21,920 
13,031 
29,082 
6,106 

37,466 
4,325 
3,796 

4,837 

4,230 
4,553 
5,204 
9,790 
9,567 

4,996 

5,635 
5,234 
4,857 

2,657 
3,234 
37,732 
7,912 
9,070 

5,520 
2,674  I 
25,790  I 
41,907 
17,621 

2,657 

11,323 

14,769 

5.704 

8,094 

3,290 
4,845 
4,892 
21,595 
2,413 

81,833 

32,326 

6,351 

2,227 

20,382 

2,024 
5,023 
3,580 

56,771 
19,652 

3,132 

15,443 

3,911 

824 

2,071 

8,557 

7,447 

4,022 

12,017 

15,368 

2,300 
4,150 
7,871 
6,053 

5,278 
13,122 
18,637 

3,383 

5,230 

9,729 

6,144 

25,971 


5,767  I  251,869    457,165 


96 
121 
66 
78 
44 

74 
130 

78 
99 
79 

164 
55 
32 
74 
61 

48 
43 
41 
63 
83 

43 

87 
51 
58 
32 

77 
49 
107 
57 
51 

48 

30 

131 

138 

103 

24 
81 
132 
76 
63 

53 

51 

44 

124 

28 

162 
93 

100 
42 

115 

35 

40 

42 

144 

102 

40 
65 
66 
19 
41 

109 

112 

72 

66 

150 

36 
55 
97 
45 

64 

152 

77 

48 

80 

45 

46 

140 


2,432 

6,662 

1,589 

902 

645 

2,339 
5,751 
4,034 
8,938 
2,144 

10,812 

1,397 

806 

1.385 

1,016 

1,006 
1,483 
1,627 
1,967 
3,165 

1,583 
2,881 
1,615 
1,558 
1,287 

737 

1,086 

10,868 

2,243 

1,813 

1,694 

828 

7,269 

11,404 

4,660 

750 
3,052 
5,062 
1,961 
2,771 

849 
1,256 
1,241 
5,752 

595 

20,272 

9,527 

2,201 

596 

7,045 

605 

1,720 

958 

15,734 

5,293 

1,006 

4,921 

1,317 

214 

629 

2,745 
2,542 
1,206 
3,607 
4,261 

671 
1,193 
2,531 
1,351 

1,569 

3,468 

5,277 

885 

1,279 
2,762 
1,610 
7,960 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


4,467 

11,712 

2,726 

1,  o4o 

1,216 

5,063 
11,445 

6,718 
15,005 

3,652 

19,249 
2,773 
1,615 
2,163 
2,126 

2,214 
2,525 
3,133 
3,517 
5,288 

3,269 
5,735 
3,255 
3,036 
2,684 

1,545 
2,148 
17,002 
4,412 
4,176 

3,506 

1,385 

13,018 

19,919 

",  009 

1,412 
5,441 
9,030 
3,496 
5,156 

2,207 
2,381 
2,396 
11,312 
1,289 

32,078 

15,462 

3,742 

1,025 

12,258 

1,137 
3,085 
2,052 
26,410 
8,212 

2,042 

10,126 

2,256 

575 

1,442 

5,555 
3,948 
2,205 
6,966 
7,970 

1,338 
2,957 
4,792 
2,419 

3,709 

7,965 

10,049 

2,276 

2,755 

4,719 

3,633 

14,933 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


d,  99o 


76 
155 
48 
72 
37 

86 
145 

81 
105 

60 

181 
41 
89 
61 
66 

57 
64 
49 
112 
79 

42 
79 
60 
51 
29 

45 
24 
133 
60 
69 

48 

32 

141 

169 

94 

23 

97 

127 

72 

58 

38 
53 
54 
145 
25 

233 
112 
102 
41 
108 

38 

42 

47 

175 

121 

35 
67 
52 
18 
32 


Halls, 
etc. 


257 


36 
52 
84 
54 

62 

169 

91 

47 

80 

48 

44 

136 


6 
3 
2 

4 

6 
2 

7 
6 


2 
5 
4 

2 
2 
4 
2 
5 


3 
1 
3 
1 

3 
2 
6 
1 

9 
2 
2 

8 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


4 
1 

7 
7 
4 

8  ! 
3  , 
1 
2 
11 

4 
3 


3 
1 


2 
6 

8 


1 
2 
1 

19 
1 


2 
2 


1 
8 
5 

1 
5 

6 


92    

113  11 

70   

72    

153  4 


6,922 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

ofoKani- 

zations 

reporting. 


209 
43 
45 
64 
72 

70 
59 
53 
128 
90 

49 
92 
62 
56 
36 

46 
33 
168 
72 
75 

58 

33 
184 
209 
116 

28 

108 

133 

76 

64 

38 
59 
65 
175 
27 

309 
137 
HI 
42 
134 

39 

46 

51 

240 

143 


107 

116 

71 

87 

169 

36 
58 
94 
59 

69 
185 
106 

50 

87 

55 

55 

151 


5,960 


82 

76 

191 

155 

51 

48 

78 

72 

39 

37 

96 

85 

175 

140 

98 

81 

124 

106 

62 

60 

181 
41 
39 
61 
66 

67 
45 
49 
111 
79 

42 
78 
60 
51 
29 

44 
24 
133 
59 
69 

48 

31 

141 

168 

94 

23 
97 
127 
72 
58 

38 
53 
54 
145 
25 

230 
111 
101 
40 
107 

38 

42 

47 

173 

121 


40 

35 

77 

67 

55 

51 

18 

18 

34 

32 

92 

113 

70 

72 

152 

36 
51 
83 
53 

61 

169 

91 

47 

78 

48 

44 

136 


Seating 

Dapa 

repo] 


capacity 
rted. 


1,675,760 


19,703 
45,422 
11,710 
12,855 
5,680 

17,975 
40,629 
25,446 
37,743 
12,710 

65,356 
8,640 
11,258 
10,730 
16,780 

13,890 
11,065 
10,730 
24,290 
20,680 

11,360 
20,543 
11,350 
11;  167 
12,111 

6,806 

8,025 

52,442 

13,376 

18,128 

12,587 
6,160 
49,021 
59,866 
30,375 

5,920 
24,906 
26,440 
16,220 
14,570 

5,740 
10,960 
13,529 
41,188 

4,700 

104,561 

36,848 

22,186 

5,406 

34,635 

4,971 

9,387 

8,290 

93,537 

34,632 

8,320 
23,791 
9,941 
2,980 
5,063 

27,945 
15,443 
11,929 
20,089 
41,354 

6,145 
14,400 
21,403 
15,560 

13,679 

46,035 

30,677 

7,735 

18,970 
16,020 
13,236 
39,800 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DIOCESES  AND  DISTRICTS:  1906. 


DIOCESE  OR  DISTRICT. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Total  for  denomination. 


Alabama. 
Albany.. 
Arkansas. 
Asheville. 
Boise 


California 

Central  New  York. . . 
Central  Pennsylvania. 

Chicago 

Colorado 


Connecticut. . 

Dallas 

Delaware 

Duluth 

East  Carolina. 


Easton 

Fforlda 

Fond  du  Lao. 

Georgia 

Hanuburg... 


Indiani^lis. 
Iowa 

ICftngAM 

Kansas  City. 
Kentucky... 


Laiamie 

Lexington.. 
Long  Island. 
Los  Angeles. 
Louisiana... 


Maine 

Marquette 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


Michigan  City. 

Milwaukee 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 


New  York 

Newark 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Olympia 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburg 


guincy 
hode  Island. 
Sacramento... 

Salina 

Salt  Lake 


South  Carolina — 

South  Dakota 

Southern  Florida., 

Southern  Ohio 

Southern  Virginia. 


Spokane. . . 
Springfield. 
Tennessee. 
Texas 


Vermont.... 

Virginia 

Washington. 
West  Texas. 


West  Vireinia 

Western  Massachusetts. 

Western  Michigan 

Western  New  York 


6,845 


102 

161 

67 

82 

53 

97 
149 

85 
111 

86 

189 
59 
39 
85 
71 

58 
59 
53 
121 
92 

44 

91 
70 
61 
34 

89 
52 
133 
63 
80 

49 

34 

144 

178 

120 

27 

109 

138 

81 

64 

67 
67 
61 
150 
34 

238 
121 
105 
88 
120 

43 

47 

52 

180 

132 

44 
71 
76 
20 
42 

118 

130 

82 

72 

207 

45 

55 
102 
60. 

65 

189 

98 

53 

91 

51 

47 

162 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  01 


sations 
reporting. 


6,057 


75 
154 
54 
71 
39 

92 
146 

83 
108 

60 

177 
48 
39 
64 
67 

57 
55 
50 
113 
84 

43 
79 
64 
54 
31 

46 
25 
126 
62 
57 

48 

33 

137 

173 

97 

24 
96 
131 
71 
59 

42 
67 
69 
146 
28 

204 
112 
103 
44 
110 

38 

44 

48 

171 

119 

40 
66 
57 
19 
36 

91 

115 

73 

71 

156 

39 
53 
83 
54 

62 

167 
94 

47 

84 

49 

44 

141 


Value 
reported. 


1125,040,498 


1,006 

3,415; 

323 

212 

184 

1,153 
2,337 
1,922 
3,256 
717 

4,951 
302 
430 
259 
332 

840 

475 

495 

1,101 

1,332 

665 
1,084 
369 
559 
779; 

239 
294 
6,990 
856 
816; 

638 

304 

2,862 

7,961 

1,564 

354 

1,187 

1,264 

583 

993 

259 
620 
713 
2,425 
196; 

23,742 

3,846 

442 

138 

3,120 

122, 

496 

472 

11,458 

3,609; 

281 

1,482 

278 

46 

396 

832 

326 

260 

1,506 

1,180 

234 

502 
985 

668, 

504 
1,256 
2,091 

183 

555 
1,671 

458 
2,748 


600 
499 
525 
825 
150 

743 
850 
800 
150 
700 

725 
360 
475 
650 
500 

300 
450 
275 
989 
195 

300 
705 
300 
330 
530 

450 

850 
550 
187 
975 

000 
950 
841 
860 
425 

500 
540 
225 
094 
700 

375 
700 
881 
814 
750 

391 
500 
600 
400 
530 

050 
225 
675 
650 

784 

200 
190 
385 
900 
235 

700 
255 
615 
442 
080 

250 
150 
300 
150 

296 
485 
050 
400 

516 
416 
650 
433 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1,011 


5 
20 
11 

1 

8 

25 
15 
12 
44 
17 

12 
2 
4 
8 
4 

3 
10 
14 
13 
14 

8 

13 

5 

7 
8 

3 

6 

40 

19 

13 

4 

8 

22 

37 

18 

12 
19 
16 
12 
16 

2 
10 

9 
21 

2 

64 

38 
7 
4 

26 

7 
12 

9 
27 
37 

6 
11 
6 
1 
2 

9 

3 

8 

12 

17 

4 

11 

10 

6 

6 
15 
31 

4 

10 

7 

10 

31 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$4,990,914 


8,275 

64,789 

10,840 

190 

15,060 

66,364 
35,088 
35,550 
264,950 
35,075 

68,793 
5,308 
4,700 

12,625 
4,970 

2,160 
68,445 
39,220 
53,510 
85,973 

18,700 
41,000 
4,450 
34,367 
30,500 

2,968 

7,050 

863,400 

106,125 

86,700 

3,920 

38,825 

126,460 

154,970 

74,122 

46,985 
56,765 
55,100 
24,250 
74,180 

5,250 
29,166 
19,175 
72,825 

1,110 

1,117,715 

207,450 

8,598 

8,100 

128,231 

17,486 

23,958 

13,145 

191,875 

192,040 

9,100 

57,600 

21,300 

600 

3,477 

16,250 
7,900 
15,180 
52,427 
49,393 

1,425 
31,775 
62,750 
12,170 

7,921 

33,200 

220,010 

940 

28,050 
28,975 
25,700 
60,935 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 

oforcani- 

xations 

reporting. 


2,706 


31 
107 
21 
22 
15 

33 
68 
40 
44 
32 

117 
24 
20 
28 
24 

29 
19 
26 
24 
34 

10 
34 
22 
10 
14 

22 
12 
72 
25 
27 

23 
12 
75 
81 
46 

17 
46 
47 
31 
16 

20 
26 
20 
63 
13 

120 
49 
34 
18 
53 

12 
14 
22 
95 

47 

11 
29 
20 

7 
18 

38 
63 
34 
23 
56 

20 
27 
27 
21 

27 
68 
38 
27 

42 
27 
14 
63 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


113,207,084 


120,250 

514,665 

55,200 

42,900 

32,200 

95,315 
256,800 
219,550 
309,700 

82,550 

690,675 
59,300 
92,500 
55,950 
72,400 

80,100 
60,050 
80,300 
91,000 
184,300 

64,000 
146,650 
57,200 
41,900 
51,150 

53,650 

45,200 

607,795 

134,050 

116,850 

111,800 
45,550 
367,625 
468,100 
210,900 

75,600 
176,950 
139,450 
119,058 

60,000 

63,585 
62,100 
76,400 
383,500 
27,300 

1,890,300 

458,800 

76,450 

45,500 

240,600 

19,100 

36,650 

35,300 

773,206 

308,600 

38,250 
153,300 
51,500 
18,200 
37,790  I 

113,300  ' 

85,445  I 

77,000  ; 

127,550  , 

196,100  , 

63,700 
77,600 
80,450 
57,900  , 

92,600  ! 
201,725  ; 
171,200 

67,200  I 

161,800  ' 

180,950  I 

61,850 

304,100  ' 


Number 

ofommi- 

xations 

reporting. 


6,211 


73 
130 
43 
62 
87 

77 
122 

73 
106 

61 

172 
88 
30 
49 
63 

41 
42 
47 
67 
72 

32 
59 

63 
38 
28 

31 
26 
129 
48 
68 

46 

21 

122 

169 

89 

20 
80 
109 
65 
65 

36 
52 
40 
122 
26 

218 

117 

79 

33 

96 

29 

36 

39 

175 

113 

37 
62 
43 
13 
82 

79 
87 
37 
67 
126 

36 
41 
68 
60 

47 

186 

81 

32 

67 

60 

34 

184 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


5,601 


75 

141 

44 

68 
42 

83 
126 

88 
110 

53 

185 
40 
31 
52 
55 

42 
42 
47 
73 
77 

32 
59 
54 
39 
32 

34 

28 

142 

54 

58 

47 

23 

149 

179 

96 

22 
80 
115 
56 
57 

37 
55 
42 
140 
27 

259 

123 

87 

33 

103 

29 

37 

40 

205 

115 

28 
66 
43 
13 
83 

88 
87 
87 
72 
187 

37 
42 
72 
63 

51 

157 

91 

33 

70 

66 

87 

142 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


Number 

of 
acfaolan. 


51,048         464,351 


436 
1,208 
255 
267 
198 

567 
1,057 
1,023 
1.244 

411 

2,146 
251 
272 
251 
404 

269 
244 
287 
641 
656 

212 
484 
288 
247 
325 

193 
154 
2,255 
459 
462 

317 

121 

1,513 

2,459 

1,022 

184 
601  . 
872  • 
310  ■ 
477 


122 

257 

235 

3,598 

1,100 

156 
965 
218 
67 
170 

678 
272 
211 
680 
1,006 

203 
234 
456 
307 

274 

1,005 

892 

211 

432 
600 
325 

1,414 


3,660 
10,104 
2,012 
3,458 
2,137 

6,005 
8,600 
9,854 
11,261 
3,612 

17,556 
1,796 
2,482 
2,577 
2,969 

1,010 
2,206 
2,525 
4,785 
6,355 

1,601 
3,580 
3,180 
2,084 
2,688 

1,800 

i,n8 

21,713 
3,381 
3,827 

2,630 

1,118 

14,074 

21,885 

8,397 

1,497 
4,858 
7,350 
2,254 
4,386 


230 

2,196 

351 

2,826 

283 

2,233 

1,469 

13,244 

156 

1,331 

4,153 

44,856 

1,775 

17,515 

449 

4,641 

135 

1,016 

1,005 

8,657 

023 

2,230 

1,904 

40,180 

9,854 

1.345 
8,»tt 
2,1M 
521 
1,571 

4,321 
3,216 
2,184 

6,oao 

9,434 

1,510 
1,507 
4,060 
3,065 

2,073 
0,341 
8,423 
1,575 

3,357 

4,730 

2,580 

12,284 
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REFORMED  BODIES. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 


The  Reformed  Church,  which  shares  with  the  Lu- 
theran the  inheritance  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
includes  those  bodies  which  trace  their  origin  to  repub- 
Ucan  Switzerland,  and  those  leaders  in  the  cause  of 
representative  government,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  Me- 
lanchthon.  Of  these  bodies  the  Swiss,  Dutch,  and  some 
German  came  to  be  known  as  Reformed;  the  Scotch 
and  English  as  Presbyterian;  and  the  French  as 
Huguenot;  while  the  minor  sections  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary  preserved  their  national  names. 

In  the  early  colonization  of  this  country  Dutch  and 
Germans,  as  well  as  Scotch  and  English,  were  promi- 
nent, and  as  a  result  we  have  4  Reformed  Churches, 
2  tracing  their  origin  to  Holland,  1  to  the  German 
Palatinate,  and  1  to  Himgary.  The  first  church, 
in  New  Amsterdam,  was  organized  by  the  Dutch  in 
1628,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the  Hollanders  were 
practically  limited  to  that  neighborhood.  Somewhat 
later  a  German  colony,  driven  from  the  Palatinate  by 
the  ruthless  persecution  of  Liouis  XIV,  settled  in  upper 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and,  as  it  grew,  spread 
westward.  Another  Dutch  immigration,  which  estab- 
lished its  headquarters  in  Michigan,  identified  itself  with 
the  New  York  branch,  but  afterwards  a  minor  part 
formed  its  own  ecclesiastical  organization.  The  New 
York  branch,  known  at  first  as  the  "Reformed  Dutch 
Chiu^ch,''  later  adopted  the  title  "  Reformed  Church 
in  America ;''  similarly,  the  German  Reformed  Church 
became  the  Reformed  Chiu^ch  in  the  United  States. 
The  third  body  is  known  as  the  "  Christian  Reformed 
Church;"  while  a  fourth  is  styled  the  ''Hungarian 
(Magyar)  Reformed  Church." 

In  its  earUer  history  each  body  climg  to  its  ancestral 
language,  a  practice  which  not  infrequently  checked  a 
natural  growth,  although  it  had  the  advantage  of  giv- 
ing to  the  newcomers  a  congenial  church  life,  to  which 
is  largely  due  the  fact  that  these  communities  have 
grown  up  loyal  to  the  best  interests  both  of  their 
mother  church  and  of  their  new  country.  As  condi- 
tions changed,  the  use  of  English  was  accepted,  and 
the  older  churches  blended  with  the  general  interests 
of  the  commimity. 

In  their  doctrine,  polity,  and  general  public  life,  the 
Reformed  churches  remain  conservative.  New  ideas, 
simply  because  novel,  have  not  had  ready  acceptance; 
yet  new  forms  of  organization,  such  as  the  various 


societies  for  yoimg  people  and  similar  enterprises,  have 
f  oimd  a  cordial  welcome.  In  interdenominational  rela- 
tions they  have  always  been  friendly,  are  members  of 
the  AUiance  of  Reformed  Churches,  and  early  inau- 
gurated foreign  mission  work.  They  have  stood  for 
high  standards  in  education  and  scholarship  and  have 
furnished  many  men  prominent  in  public  life. 

In  doctrine  they  are  generally  Calvinistic.  Their 
Heidelberg  Catechism  emphasizes  the  general  comfort 
of  redemption  in  Christ,  while  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chism teaches  the  same  and  emphasizes  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God.  The  polity  is  presbyterian,  differing 
from  that  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  only  in  the 
names  of  church  offices  and  some  minor  details.  They 
have  a  consistory  instead  of  a  session,  a  classis  instead 
of  a  presbytery,  and  a  general  synod  instead  of  a  general 
assembly. 

The  Reformed  bodies  are  4  in  number,  as  follows: 

Reformed  Church  in  America. 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States. 
Christian  Reformed  Church. 
Hungarian  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

SUMMARY   OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Reformed  bodies,  taken  together,  have  2,585 
church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  communi- 
cants reported  is  449,514;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the 
returns  for  2,445  organizations,  about  43  per  cent  are 
males  and  57  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  2,706 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  990,654,  as  reported  by  2,472  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  $30,648,247,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $2,377,014;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  62  organizations;  and  1,355  parsonages 
valued  at  $4,166,769.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  2,345  organizations,  is  2,588,  with  38,710 
officers  and  teachers  and  361,548  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  differ- 
ent bodies  is  2,039,  and  there  are  also  46  licentiates 
reported. 

The  largest  body,  both  in  number  of  organizations 
and  communicants,  is  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DBKOMINATION. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Reformed  bodies 

Reformed  Church  In  America 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States . . 

Christian  Reformed  Church 

Hungarian  Reformed  Church  In  America 


2,585 


659 

1,736 

174 

16 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBKBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reiporting. 


2,583 


657 

1,736 

174 

16 


Total 

number 

reported. 


449,514 


124,938 

292,654 

26,669 

5,253 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2,445 


Male. 


Female. 


181,619      241,542 


632 

1,632 

166 

15 


44,673 

121,925 

11,617 

3,404 


72,386 

154,986 

12,621 

1,549 


Total 
number 
of  min- 
isters. 


2,039 


710 

1,180 

131 

18 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifloes. 


2,480 


640 

1,670 

159 

11 


Halls, 
etc. 


62 


15 

30 

13 

4 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


2,706 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2,472 


773 

1,740 

181 

12 


638  j 

1,666  ' 

157 

11 


Seating 
capacitT 
reported. 


990,654 

283,447 

640,745 

62,334 

4,128 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DKNOMINAnON. 


Reformed  bodies 

Reformed  Church  in  America 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States. . 

Christian  Reformed  Church 

Hungarian  Reformed  Church  in  America 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


2,585 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


I  Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2,477 


659 

1,736 

174 

16 


639 

1,667 

160 

11 


I 


Value 
reported. 


$30,648,247 


15,553,250 

14,067,897 

903,600 

123,500 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


654 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$2,377,014 


196 

349 

96 

9 


729,225 

1,360,552 

216,287 

70,950 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1,355 


489 

724 

136 

6 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$4,166,769 


2,022,450 

1,827,569 

290,250 

26,500 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 


sations 
reporting. 


2,345 


639 

1,569 

133 

4 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


2,588 


757 

1,677 

150 

4 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


Number 

of 
8ch(dan. 


38,710         361.548 


12,069 

25,191 

1,424 

6 


120,705 

222,^4 

18.340 

179 


REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 


Of  the  various  ecclesiastical  organizations  represent- 
ing the  European  Reformed  churches,  none  is  more 
closely  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church  than  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  With  the 
development  of  Dutch  commercial  enterprise  toward 
the  West,  it  was  natural  that  the  Dutch  Church  should 
be  interested  in  the  new  colonies. 

In  1614  the  New  Netherland  Company  was  char- 
tered by  the  States  General  of  Holland  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  trade  in  the  country  ''lying  between 
Virginia  and  New  France,'^  and  this  section  of  the 
coast  was  named  "  New  Netherland.''  Later  a  charter 
was  granted  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  under 
whose  protection  some  Dutch  from  Holland  and 
Walloons  from  southern  Belgium  in  1623  established 
themselves  in  permanent  settlements  on  Manhattan 
Island,  on  Long  Island,  and  on  the  site  of  Albany.  In 
1626  Manhattan  Island  was  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians, and  in  that  year  two  ''comforters  of  the  sick'' 
came  over  and  read  the  Scriptures  and  creeds  to  the 
people  every  Simday.  The  first  minister,  Jonas 
Michaelius,  arrived  in  1628,  the  same  year  that  Endi- 
cott  came  to  Salem,  Mass.,  and  a  church  was  organized 
with  at  least  50  commxmicants,  both  Walloons  and 
Dutch.  As  immigrants  settled  along  the  Hudson,  on 
Long  Island,  and  in  New  Jersey,  other  congregations 
were  gathered.     Some  of  these  churches  are  still  in 


existence,  and  are  more  than  two  centuries  old.  The 
first  church  building  was  erected  in  New  Amsterdam 
in  1633,  and  in  1642  this  wooden  church  was  replaced 
by  a  stone  church  which  was  built  within  the  fort  and 
was  in  use  for  fifty  years. 

With  the  development  of  somewhat  rigid  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  in  the  other  colonies,  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment, which  had  the  reputation  of  being  more  liberal, 
attracted  a  considerable  number  of  English,  French, 
and  Germans,  who  sought  the  privilege  of  worship, 
and  these  were  cocdially  received,  The  applications  of 
Dutch  Lutherans,  Quakers,  and  Anabaptists,  however, 
were  not  received  very  cordially,  and  an  ordinance 
was  issued  "forbidding  all  unauthorized  conventicles 
and  the  preaching  of  imqualified  persons."  This  ordi- 
nance met  with  disapproval  in  Holland,  but  the  West 
India  Company  was  slow  to  grant  for  New  Netherland 
the  toleration  enjoyed  across  the  Atlantic. 

When  the  British  took  possession  of  New  Amsterdam 
and  the  surrounding  coimtry  in  1664,  there  were  13 
Dutch  churches  and  6  ministers  in  service  besides  a 
teacher  and  a  "proponent."  Under  the  terms  of  sur- 
render .the  Dutch  retained  their  own  form  of  worship 
and  the  use  of  the  stone  church  witlun  the  fort. 

The  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period 
of  slow  growth.  The  Dutch  churches  felt  somewhat  the 
impulse  of  the  revival  periodof  The  Great  Awakening, 
and  the  preaching  of  Whitefield.      With  this  growth 
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it  became  important  that  some  definite  ecclesiastical 
organization  should  be  established ;  and  in  1 747  a  coetus 
was  formed,  under  the  care  of  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam, to  which  the  Synod  of  North  Holland  had  com- 
mitted the  American  churches,  which  were  no  longer 
imder  the  care  of  the  West  India  Company.  This 
coetus,  however,  was  merely  advisory,  and  was  in 
entire  subordination  to  the  classis,  which  reserved  all 
power  to  itself. 

In  1755  a  minority  of  the  coetus,  dissatisfied  with 
the  assumption  by  that  body  of  larger  powers,  formed 
a  "conferentie.'*  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  sharp 
controversy,  which  ended  in  1771  in  the  imion  of  the 
two  bodies  in  a  self-governing  organization,  which  held, 
however^  a  close  relation  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam. 
With  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  independent  republic,  and  with  the 
growth  of  self-government,  the  ecclesiastical  autonomy 
of  all  denominations  was  further  developed,  and  in  1792 
the  present  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  was  perfected. 

The  stream  of  Dutch  immigration  ceased  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  fact,  and 
the  retention  of  the  Dutch  language  in  the  church 
services  for  a  long  time,  accoimt  largely  for  the  failure 
of  the  church  to  attain  greater  numerical  strength. 
About  1800  the  Dutch  language  ceased  generally  to 
be  the  language  of  worship,  and  in  1867  the  word 
"Dutch ''was  eliminated  from  the  title  of  the  church, 
and  the  present  title  was  adopted.  In  consequence 
of  a  considerable  immigration  from  Holland  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  settled  in  Michigan  and  other  sections  of 
the  West,  many  congregations  have  been  founded  there 
and  a  few  in  the  East,  in  which  the  Dutch  language 
is  again  used. 

The  earliest  efforts  of  the  church  toward  general  ex- 
tension in  domestic  mission  lines  were  begun  in  1786, 
when  the  church  at  Saratoga  petitioned  the  synod  for 
a  minister,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  devise 
some  plan  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  destitute  locali- 
ties. This  was  followed  by  similar  applications  from 
Dutch  families  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  while  a 
number  of  churches  in  Canada  were  also  to  be  cared 
for.  For  many  years  the  Classis  of  Albany  acted  as 
agent  of  the  synod  in  looking  after  such  localities  in 
the  North,  and  the  Canada  churches  were  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  Presbyterians.  Collections  were 
taken  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  ministers 
who  went  on  preaching  tours,  and  in  1804  the  first 
legacy  for  missions  was  left  by  Sarah  de  Peyster.  In 
1806  the  general  synod  assumed  the  management  of 
all  missionary  operations  and  it  continued  to  send  out 
itinerants,  though  not  a  few  of  the  churches  planted 
failed  to  develop  on  account  of  lack  of  frequent  min- 
istrations. 


In  1822  several  private  individuals  formed  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  which 
was  soon  adopted  by  the  synod.  A  similar  organiza- 
tion was  started  at  Albany  in  1828,  and  in  1831  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions  was  organized.  From 
that  time  the  movement  became  more  aggressive.  In 
1837  churches  were  organized  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin.  With  the  development  of  Dutch  inuni- 
gration  in  the  West  the  demand  for  missionary  labor 
increased,  and  the  board  was  reorganized  in  1849. 
Five  years  later  the  plan  of  a  church  building  fund  to 
aid  needy  churches  was  proposed. 

The  foreign  missionary  interests  of  the  church  were 
of  early  origin,  some  of  the  earliest  Dutch  ministers 
engaging  also  in  work  for  the  Indians.  In  1796  the 
New  York  Missionary  Society  was  formed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian,  Reformed  Dutch,  and  Bap- 
tist churches.  This  was  succeeded  in  1816  by  the 
United  Missionary  Society,  which  in  1826  was  merged 
in  the  American  Board  ;^  but  in  1832  a  plan  was 
adopted  by  which  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
retaining  its  general  connection  with  the  board,  con- 
ducted its  own  missions,  developing  work  in  India, 
China,  Japan,  and  later  in  Arabia. 

In  close  connection  with  these  missionary  activities 
was  the  interest  in  educational  institutions,  which 
was  manifested,  in  1766,  in  the  securing  of  a  charter 
for  a  college.  Under  a  revision  of  this  charter  four 
years  later,  the  name  given  to  the  institution  was 
Queen's  College,  but  this  was  changed,  in  1825,  to 
Rutgers  College.  Union  College  developed  out  of  the 
Schenectady  Academy,  founded  in  1785;  and  Hope 
College  at  Holland,  Mich.,  out  of  Holland  Academy, 
the  offspring  of  a  parochial  school  started  in  1850. 
The  theological  seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
founded  in  1784,  was  the  first  distinctively  theological 
institution  organized  in  America. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America  accepts  as  its  doc- 
trinal symbols  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  Atha- 
nasian  creeds,  the  Belgic  Confession,  and  the  Canons  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  is  a 
distinctively  Calvinistic  body.  It  has  a  liturgy  for  op- 
tional use  in  public  worship  with  forms  of  prayer.  Some 
parts  of  the  liturgy,  as  those  for  the  administration  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  ordination  of 
ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  are  obligatory ;  the  forms 
of  prayer,  the  marriage  service,  etc.,  are  not  obligatory. 
Children  are  ''baptized  as  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  of  His  covenant;"  adults  are  baptized  on 
profession  of  repentance  for  sin  and  faith  in  Christ. 
All  baptized  persons  are  considered  members  of  the 
church,   are  under   its  care,  and  are    subject  to  its 

*  See  Congregationaliets,  page  227. 
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government  and  discipline.  No  subscription  to  spe- 
cific form  of  words  being  required,  admission  to  com- 
mimion  and  full  membership  is  on  confession  of  faith 
before  the  elders  and  minister. 

Ministers,  on  being  ordained,  are  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  standards  and  polity  of  the  church. 

POLmr. 

The  polity  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  presbyterian. 
The  government  of  the  local  church  is  under  the  control 
of  a  consistory  which  is  composed  of  the  minister,  elders, 
and  deacons,  who  are  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
church  over  18  years  of  age.  The  minister  and  elders 
have  particular  care  of  the  spiritual  interests,  and  the 
deacons  of  the  collection  of  alms  and  relief  of  the  poor 
and  distressed.  The  Collegiate  Church  (College  of 
Churehes)  is  a  collection  of  worshiping  congregations 
under  the  general  management  of  one  consistory. 
Each  congregation,  however,  has  its  own  special  con- 
sistory. 

The  classis,  which  has  immediate  supervision  of  the 
churches  and  the  ministry,  consists  of  all  the  ministers 
within  a  certain  district,  and  an  elder  from  each  con- 
sistory within  that  district,  collegiate  churches  being 
entitled  to  an  elder  for  each  worshiping  assembly. 
The  classes  of  a  certain  district  are  combined  in  a  par- 
ticular synod,  composed  of  4  ministers  and  4  elders 
from  every  classis  within  its  bounds,  which  acts  as  an 
intermediate  court  in  certain  cases,  but  has  special 
supervision  of  church  activities  within  its  borders. 
The  highest  court  of  the  church  is  the  general  synod. 
It  consists  of  ministers  and  elders  from  each  classis 
nominated  by  the  classes  to  the  particular  synods, 
.  which  have  power  to  appoint  them  as  delegates  to  the 
general  synod.  In  default  of  nomination  by  a  classis 
the  particular  synod  makes  appointments.  Classes 
meet  semiannually  in  the  spring  and  fall ;  the  particular 
synods,  annually  in  May;  the  general  synod,  annually 
in  June. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America  is  a  member  of 
the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the 
World,  holding  the  Presbyterian  System,  and  has  also 
approved  the  articles  of  agreement  proposed  with  other 
Reformed  and  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  United 
States.  These  articles,  while  leaving  each  church's 
judicatories  independent  in  action,  secure  through  a 
council  mutual  conference  and  cooperation  in  church 
activities. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  carried 
on  largely  through  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions. 
This  board  aids  weak  churches  and  founds  new 
churches  of  the  denomination  throughout  the  country, 
assists  by  grant  or  loans  in  the  erection  of  church 
buildings,  organizes  Sunday  schools,  and  employs 
missionaries  in  evangelistic  work  without  special  ref- 


erence to  the  founding  of  new  churches.  During  1906 
it  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  239  churches  and 
missions,  reaching  10,726  families  and  21,107  Sunday 
school  scholars  by  the  services  of  177  ministers,  aside 
from  Sunday  school  teachers.  Work  is  carried  on 
among  the  Indians  in  Oklahoma  and  among  the  moun- 
tain whites  in  Kentucky.  Reports  for  1906  show  1 ,795 
new  members  received  and  18  new  churches  and  mis- 
sions organized;  while  10  churches,  formerly  assisted, 
assumed  entire  self-support.  Auxiliary  to  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions  is  the  Woman's  Executive  Com- 
mittee, which  raises  funds  for  the  general  work  of  the 
board.  The  sum  raised  in  1906  was  $43,693.  The 
Young  People's  Missionary  League  and  other  organiza- 
tions also  contribute  to  this  cause.  The  disbursement 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  official  board,  which  is 
appointed  by  and  makes  its  annual  report  to  the  general 
synod.  The  receipts  during  a  series  of  years  have 
increased  from  $86,416  in  1901  to  $115,085  in  1906. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  carried 
on  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  Arabian  Mis- 
sion having  a  board  of  trustees  chosen  from  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  It  conducts  work  in  Arabia,  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  in  1906  reported  23  stations, 
100  missionaries,  551  native  helpers,  35  churches  with 
5,062  members,  and  224  Sunday  schools  with  9,106 
scholars.  The  educational  department  of  the  board 
reported  20  boarding  schools,  4  theological  schools, 
and  193  day  schools,  with  a  total  of  9,398  scholars. 
It  has  also  an  interest  in  certain  colleges  under  general 
Presbyterian  auspices.  There  are  8  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  in  which  84,361  patients  were  treated  at 
a  cost  of  $9,594.  The  total  value  of  property  in  for- 
eign lands  is  estimated  at  $301,083,  and  the  income 
for  the  calendar  year  1906  was  $179^867.  For  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  organization  of  the  board,  the 
church  worked  in  connection  with  the  American  Board, 
but  withdrew  in  1857  and  conducted  its  own  mission- 
ary enterprise.  The  foreign  mission  churches  were 
for  many  ye&rs  (1826-1857)  ecclesiastically  connected 
with  the  American  Board  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  synod.  In  recent  years  they  have  united  with 
other  boards  and  societies  in  Japan,  China,  and  India, 
adopting  such  ecclesiastical  methods  and  doctrinal 
systems  as  seemed  best  suited  to  their  needs. 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  in  this  country 
is  conducted  by  various  colleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries under  the  direction  of  the  general  synod.  The 
Board  of  Education  aids  young  men  studying  for  the 
ministry  and  assists  in  the  support  of  parochial  or 
mission  schools  and  higher  educational  institutions. 
Of  these,  there  are  in  the  United  States  2  theological 
seminaries,  2  colleges,  and  5  academies,  with  a  total  of 
650  students,  and  5  parochial  schools  with  511  pupils. 
The  value  of  property  devoted  to  this  work  is  $743,000, 
and  the  total  contributions  during  the  year  were 
$54,739. 
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The  Board  of  Publication  conducts  a  general  pub- 
lishing and  book  business  and  issues  the  reports  of  the 
boards,  the  Minutes  of  General  Synod,  etc.,  turning 
profits  into  the  work  of  the  church,  as  directed  by  the 
general  synod. 

The  general  synod  appoints  from  year  to  year  such 
special  committees  as  may  be  needed  for  specific  lines 
of  church  work.  The  Committee  on  evangeUstic  work 
raises  and  disburses  funds  for  different  enterprises,  as 
the  Tent  Campaign  in  New  York  city,  etc. 

General  Bible  and  evangeUstic  literary  work  is  con- 
ducted through  the  American  Bible  Society  and  the 
American  Tract  Society,  which  are  recognized  by  the 
general  synod  as  authorized  to  receive  contributions 
from  the  churches. 

The  church  as  such  has  no  hospitals,  orphanages, 
asylxmis,  or  homes  in  the  United  States.  Committees 
of  the  general  synod  have  charge  of  fimds  for  the  relief 
of  disabled  ministers  and  their  widows. 

Among  the  young  people's  organizations  are:  710 
Endeavor  societies  with  17,750  members;  304  young 
people's  societies  with  7,500  members;  100  societies  of 
King's  Daughters  with  2,000  members;  40  Brother- 
hoods of  Andrew  and  PhiUp  with  800  members;  34 
Crusader  posts  with  1,812  members;  115  Mission  bands 
with  1,200  members;  and  60  miscellaneous  societies 
with  1,642  members.  The  total  contributions  from 
all  the  young  people's  societies  and  Sunday  schools 
during  1906  amounted  to  $43,638,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: $25,245  for  foreign  missions;  $18,060  for  home 
missions;  and  $333  for  education. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  659  organizations  in  36  classes,  distributed  in  18 
states.  Of  these  organizations,  442,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds,  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  and  198  in 
the  North  Central  division.  The  state  having  the 
largest  number  is  New  York  with  299,  followed  by 
New  Jersey  with  133. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
124,938;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  632 
organizations,  about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  773  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  283,447;  church  property  valued 
at  $15,553,250,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $729,225;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  15 
organizations ;  and  489  parsonages  valued  at  $2,022,450. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  639  organizations, 
number  757,  with  12,089  officers  and  teachers  and 
120,705  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  710,  and  there  are  also  17  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  87  organizations,  31,968  com- 
municants, and  $5,213,091  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination . 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  York 


New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 


Sooth  Atlantic  division. 

Maryland 

South  Carolina 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

lewa 

North  Dakota! 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 
Oklahoma! 


Western  division 
Washington . 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


650 

299' 
133 
10 


1 
5 

198 

2 

4  I 
31 
63 
14 
11 
47 

3| 
19 
2 
2 


11 
11 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2  'I 


Total 
number 
reported. 


657 


440^ 

297 

133 

10 

6 


1 
5 

198 


2 
4 

31 

03 

14 

11 

47 

3 

19 

2 

2 

11 


124.938 

_9776i9 

63,350 

32,290 

1,979 


150 

19 
140 


11 

2 
2 


26,360 

214 
268 

4,962 
11,260 

2,312 
852 

4,835 
165 
847 
432 
213 


705 
705 

95 
95 


Sex. 


Number  i 
of  organi- 
sations I 
reporting.  I 


Male. 


Female. 


632 

418 

282 

126 

10 

6 

1 
5 

19^ 

2 
4 

31 
62 
13  * 
11 
46 

3 
19 

2 

2 


11 
11 


2 

2 


44,673 

72,386 

32,816 

57,325 

20,694 

37, 124 

11,336 

19,008 

786 

1,193 

:    78 

81 

9 

10 

69 

71 

11,431 

14,528 

96 

118 

118 

150 

2,134 

2,828 

4,691 

6,419 

*     989 

1,163 

423 

429 

2,166 

2,578 

88 

77 

418 

429 

215 

217 

93 

120 

304 
304 

401 

401 

44 

51 

44 

51 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


640 
438 


296 

133 

9 


4 

'4' 


187 


2 
4 

31 

61 

14 

10 

44 

1 

16 

2 

2 


HaUs, 
etc. 


^5 

_3 

2 


9 


1 
3 
1 
3 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number  a^«*i„„ 
ofoiganl-  ,?SiIf»l 

satfons  ,^^^^^^1 
reporting.  "Ported. 


1 

773 

638 

283,447 

552 

436 

217,346 

369 

173 

10 

295 

132 

9 

140,641 

71,206 

5,500 

4 ; 

4 

1,150 

^1 

1 

4 

1,150 

206  1 

187 

62.567 

3 

33 

68 
14 
10 
51 
1 

16 
3 
2 

9 


2 

4 

31 

14  ' 
10  I 
44  I 

1  I 
16, 

2  ' 
2 

9 


9 

2 

9 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

700 
800 

12,367 

23,290 

4,546 

1,906 

13,744 

400 

3,441 

950 

425 

2,034 
2,034 

350 


350 


I  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Total  for  denomination 

Nortli  Atlantic  division 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvuila 

South  Atlantic  division 

liarvland 

South  Carolina 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigim 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Oklahoma! 

Western  division 

Washington 


2 

4 

31 

63 

14 

11 

47 

3 

19 

2 

2 

11 


11 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


650 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


639 


Value 
reported. 


442 


299 

133 

10 

6 


1 
5 

198 


435 


293 

133 

9 


188 


2 
4 

31 
62 
14 
10 
44 
1 

16 
2 
2 

10 


10 


$15,553,250 


14,379,650 


11,092,700 

3,094,750 

192,200 

4,500 


4,500 
1,132,000 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


6,200 

19,400 

270,700 

455,700 

94,800 

17,800 

210,640 

4,500 

37,260 

11,200 

3,800 

32,600 


32,600 
4,500 


4,500 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


198 


121 


70 

47 

4 


$729,225 


629.535 


398,635 

200,060 

30,850 

1,475 


70 


1,475 
94,765 


1 
2 
8 

27 
7 
4 

14 
I 
5 


1,500 

1,170 

15,100 

36,825 

19,300 

1,605 

14,165 

1,500 

2,800 


1 

800 

3 

1,650 

3 

1,650 

2 

1,800 

1,800 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


489 


$2,022,450 


321 


217 

101 

3 

1 


157 


1 
4 

28 
49 
12 

7 
39 

1 
13 

1 

2 

8 


8 


1,643,550 


1,118,650 

518, 100 

6,800 

1.000 


1,000 
360,000 


4,000 

5,700 

80,200 

125,900 

27,800 

13,600 

77,600 

1,000 

20,100 

3,000 

1,100 

15,500 


15,500 
2,400 


2,400 


Number  j  Number  I  Number 
of  oreani-  jof  Sunday'  of  officers ; 


zations 
reporting. 


639 


430 


290 

130 

10 


schools         and 
reported.  *  teachers. 


757 


192 


2 

4 

31 

63 

14 

10 

44 

3 

17 

2 

2 

10 


10 
2 


540 


356 

171 

13 


12,089 


9,311 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


120,705 


5,760 

3,339 

212 

32 


199 


2 
4 

34 

63 

14 

10 

48 

3 

17 

2 

2 

10 


32 
2,649 


22 

33 

539 

1,009 

170 

116 

553 

23 

139 

19 

26 

82 


10 


82 
15 


15 


92,914 


59,965 

30,964 

1,965 

450 


450 
26,501 


180 
219 

5,600 
10,652 

1,820 
784 

5,404 
163 

1,105 
382 
192 

660 


660 
180 


180 


I  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CLASSES:  1906. 


CLAS8IS. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total  for  denomination 

Albany 

Bergen 

Bergen,  South 

Dakota 

Grand  River 

Greene 

Holland 

Hudson 

lUhiols 

Iowa 

Kingston 

Long  Island,  North 

Long  Island,  South 

Michigan 

Monmouth 

Montgomery 

New  Brunswick 

New  York 

Newark 

Oklahoma 

Orange 

Paramus 

Passaic 

Pella 

Philadelphia 

Pleasant  Prairie 

Poughkeepsie 

Raritan 

Rensselaer 

Rochester 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Ulster 

Westchester 

Wisconsin 


659 


18 
23 
12 
21 

28 

6 
21 
11 
13 
30 

16 
25 
22 
16 
9 

33 
12 
32 
17 
10 

22 
29 
16 
13 

21 
27 
11 
14 

14 
15 
12 
14 

16 
16 
13 
31 


Number 

oforaani- 

zations 

,1  reporting. 


657 


18 
23 
12 
21 

28 

6 
21 
11 
13 
30 

16 
25 
22 
16 
9 

33 
12 
32 
17 
10 

22 
29 
16 
13 

21 
27 
11 
14 

14 
15 
11 
14 

15 
16 
13 
31 


Total 
number 
reported. 


124,938 


3,397 
4,858 
4,129 
1,127 
4,960 

1,570 
3,771 
2,204 
1,803 
3,689 

2,796 
5,354 
7,142 
2,708 
1,511 

4,326 

2,819 

12,091 

6,303 

638 

3,653 
5,821 
3,416 
1,344 

3,188 
1,488 
2,256 
3,529 

2,334 
3,113 
1,668 
3,702 

1,197 
2,928 
2,553 
5,532 


16 
21 
11 
21 
28 

6 
20 
11 
13 
30 

16 
23 
20 
16 
9 

33 
12 
28 
15 
10 

20 
28 
15 
12 

21 
27 
11 
13 

12 
15 
11 
14 

15 
16 
13 
30 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

632 

44,673 

893 
1,560 
1,399 

538 
2,146 

567 

1,663 

722 

703 

1,776 

1,011 

1,789 

1,879 

958 

557 

1,373 
1,106 
3,929 
1,897 
264 

1,251 

2,069 

1,344 

510 

1,271 
691 
791 

1,260 

632 
1,351 

583 
1,352 

421 
1,028 

895 
2,495 


Female. 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


72,386 


1,756 
2,707 
2,493 
589 
2,834 

1,003 
1,958 
1,482 
1,100 
1,913 

1,785 
2,988 
3,107 
1,750 

954  I 

2,953 
1,714  ! 
6,985 
3,560  I 
374 

2,264 

3,361 

2,024 

743 

1,917 

797 

1,465 

2,045 

1,357 
1,762 
1,085 
2,350 

776 
1,900 
1,658 
2,877 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

oforsani- 

zations 

reporting. 


640 

15 

773 

18 

22 

23 

31 

12 

13 

19 

1 

19 

27 

29 

6 

10 

21 

27 

11 

12 

13 

15 

26 

4 

29 

16 

19 

25 

31 

22 

28 

15 

1 

15 

9 

10 

33 

35 

12 

17 

31 

i 

38 

17 

21 

8 

2 

8 

22 

27 

29 

39 

16 

23 

13 

15 

18 

2 

20 

24 

3 

27 

11 

18 

14 

20 

14  ' 

16 

15 

15 

12 

13 

14 

18 

15 

18 

15 

1 

22 

13 

21 

31  1 

32 

638 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


25 

22 

15 

9 

33 
12 
31 
17 

8 

22 
29 
16 
13 

18 
24 
11 
13 

13 
15 
12 
14 

15 
15 
13 
31 


283.447 


18 

7,880 

23 

11,445 

12 

6,875 

19 

4,441 

27 

10,085 

6 

3,250 

21 

7,380 

11 

4,392 

13 

4,210 

26 
16 

9,060 
6.490 

14,805 

13,800 
6,275 
3,750 

11,970 
8,095 

21,460 
9,700 
1,909 

8,835 

15,090 

7,900 

3,649 

»,790 
6,712 
5,923 
6,210 

4,865 
6,445 
4,350 
6,764 

4,275 

6,777 

6,800 

11,710 


REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 


585 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CLASSES:  1906. 


CLiLSSIS. 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

zatfens. 


Total  for  denomination 

Albany 

Bergen 

Berjjen,  South 

I>akota 

Grand  River 

Greene 

Holland 

Hudson 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kingston 

Long  Island,  North 

Long  Island,  Sou th 

Michigan 

Monmouth 

MontflHuery 

New  Brunswiclc 

New  York 

Newark 

Oklahoma 

Orange 

Paramus 

Passaic 

Pella 

Philadelphia 

Pleasant  Prairie 

Pou 
rtan 

Rensselaer... 
Rochester... 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie..., 

Ulster 

Westchester, 
Wisconsin... 


650 


18 
23 
12 
21 
28 

6 
21 
11 
13 
30 

16 
25 
22 
16 
9 

33 
12 
32 
17 
10 

22 
20 
16 
13 

21 
27 
II 
14 

14 
15 
12 
14 

16 
16 
13 
31 


YALUB  OF  CHUBCH 
PROPKRTY. 


Number 
oforeani- 

lations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


630  1115,553,250 


18 
23 
12 
19 
27 

6 
21 
11 
13 
26 

16 
25 
22 
16 
9 

33 
12 
27 
17 
9 

23 
29 
16 
13 

18 
24 
11 
14 

14 

15 
12 
14 

15 
16 
13 
31 


367,500 
487,100 
365.000 
55,760 
184,000 

74,000 
106,100 
114,500 

91,700 
133,060 

172,750 
939,500 
1,157,500 
180,800 
104,000 

397,400 

294,000 

5,510,500 

835,000 

30,600 

390,900 

560,000 

252,800 

48,800 

245,500 

93,590 

189,000 

285,300 

176,000 
121,000 
129,500 
382,000 

59,900 
368,000 
410,500 
239,700 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

oforeanl- 

sattons 

reporting. 


196 


6 
8 
5 
7 
13 


8 


2 
11 

3 
12 
7 
6 
3 

10 
2 

11 
7 
2 

2 

17 

5 

3 

6 
8 


2 
5 


3 
3 


Amount    i 
of  debt 
reported. 


$729,225 


5,625 
33,700 
20,900 

5,800 
13,725 


8,700 


2,100 
11,630 

12,800 
49,050 
53,900 
14,400 
6,600 

33,700 

3,900 

115,950 

&5,950 
1,400 

2,200 
56,250 
21,750 

1,650 

32,325 
7,000 


8,400 

6,375 
8,950 


21,600 
3,585 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organ!- 

satfons 
reporting. 


4 

14 


79,000 
30,220 


489 


11 

13 

7 

16 
23 

6 
19 
11 
10 
22 

10 

14 

12 

9 

8 

21 
II 
13 

12 
8 

20 
22 
14 
10 

10 
22 
10 
12 

13 
12 
11 
14 

10 
13 
12 
28 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


12,022,450 


34,400 
80.000 
43,500 
23,100 
64,900 

22,000 
44,200 
38,700 
22,600 
46,450 

28,300 
92,500 
113,600 
21,800 
38,000 

50,450 
57,500 
220,700 
82,300 
15,500 

73,000 

113,000 

60,000 

20,800 

26,100 
38,750 
39,300 
53,000 

34,500 
40,300 
38,000 
55,000 

21,900 

50,500 

129,000 

79,800 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  OROANI2ATION8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


639 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


757  ,      12,089 


18 

23 

23 

31 

12 

15 

19 

20 

28 

28 

6 

0 

21 

21 

11 

15 

13 

16 

27 

27 

16 

20 

25 

31 

22 

24 

16 

16 

9 

10 

28 

81 

12 

10 

32 

38 

16 

20 

9 

0 

21 

36 

20 

34 

16 

21 

12 

13 

20 

28 

27 

30 

11 

13 

13 

10 

14 

15 

15 

15 

12 

12 

13 

17 

14 

14 

15 

23 

13 

15 

31 

31 

360 
623 
410 
165 
445 

121 
320 
183 
230 
363 

260 
613 
681 
272 
153 

408 
265 
068 
605 
73 

358 
610 
301 
140 

350 
258 
178 
203 

194 
234 
129 
310 

127 
246 
262 
473 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


120,705 


2,386 
7,168 
3,827 
1,469 
4,911 

817 
3,328 
1,290 
2,518 
3,540 

2,525 

6,514 

15,314 

2,503 


3,278 

1,713 

11,306 

5,739 

623 

2,306 
5,632 
3,834 
1,467 

3,186 
1,976 
1,361 
2,427 

1,534 

2,327 

832 

2,416 

885 
1,933 
1,892 
4,866 


REFORMED   CHURCH   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


HISTORY. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States — for 
manj^  years  known  as  the  '*  German  Reformed 
Church*' — traces  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  German, 
Swiss,  and  French  people  who  settled  in  America  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Among  its  founders  it 
includes  Ulrich  Zwingli  and  John  Calvin,  of  Switzer- 
land, while  the  fact  that  so  many  of  its  early  members 
came  from  the  German  Palatinate,  gives  it  close  rela- 
tion to  Philip  Melanchthon.  The  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, compiled  under  Frederick  III,  Elector  of  the 
Palatinate,  in  1563,  by  Zacharias  Ursinus,  a  pupil  of 
Mel«mchthon,  and  Caspar  Olevianus,  a  pupil  of  Cal- 
vin, is  still  the  Reformed  Church's  standard  in  teach- 
ing the  Scriptures. 

The  emigration  from  these  communities  during  the 
seventeenth  century  was  small,  and  there  was  no  con- 
tinuity between  the  earh^,  isolated  pioneers  and  the 
churches  in  the  succeeding  century. 

Pastorius  with  a  little  company  of  Mystics  came  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1683,  at  the  invitation  of  William 
Penn,  and  founded  Germantown;  but  it  was  not  until 


1709  that  these  immigrants  became  at  all  numerous. 
About  that  time  more  than  30,000  from  the  Palatinate, 
who  had  found  their  way  to  England,  encamped  near 
London,  clamoring  for  transportation.  Some  thou- 
sands of  them  were  placed  on  unoccupied  lands  in 
Ireland  and  elsewhere,  while  large  numbers  were 
brought  to  America  where  they  established  settle- 
ments in  the  South,  in  New  York,  and  in  Pennsylvania. 
These  pioneers  were  almost  invariably  thoroughly 
religious  in  character,  and  made  provision  for 
churches  and  parochial  schools,  although  they  were 
not  well  supplied  with  either  preachers  or  qualified 
teachers.  In  some  cases  they  had  been  attended  by 
their  pastors,  and  in  this  way  John  Frederick  Hager 
accompanied  one  of  the  parties,  arriving  in  New  York 
in  1709.  Among  others  who  proved  energetic  and 
useful  workers  were  John  Philip  Boehm,  George 
Michael  Weiss,  and  John  B.  Rieger.  The  general 
condition  of  the  churches,  however,  was  deplorable; 
the  number  of  divisions  was  very  great  and  there  were 
large  companies  of  Mystics.  No  regular  method  of 
securing  ordination  in  this  country  existed,  al- 
though Boehm  was  ordained  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 
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ministers  of  New  York,  with  the  assent  of  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam.  Meanwhile  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities of  the  Palatinate,  appreciating  their  own 
inabiUty  to  do  much  for  the  American  churches,  made 
application  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  that 
classis  commissioned  Michael  Schlatter  as  a  mission- 
ary evangelist.  He  arrived  in  August,  1746,  and  soon 
after  had  a  conference  with  the  pastors  who  were  al- 
ready in  the  churches.  As  a  consequence,  a  coetus, 
or  synod,  was  organized  the  next  year.  Some  oppo- 
sition arose  to  connection  with  the  Holland  Church, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  the 
reports  from  America,  and  also  by  the  death  in  1749  of 
Boehm,  whose  influence  had  been  great. 

In  1751  Schlatter  made  a  visit  to  Europe,  and  so 
interested  the  people  of  Holland  in  the  churches  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  he  returned  the  next  year  with  6 
ministers,  and  a  sum  estimated  at  $60,000.  This  gen- 
eral assistance,  however,  was  so  conditioned  upon 
subordination  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  as  to  occa- 
sion a  great  deal  of  friction,  manifested  especially  in 
the  development  of  two  distinct  parties  in  the  coetus 
itself,  differing  in  their  views  of  polity,  and  resembling 
in  a  general  way  the  ''Old  Side"  and  ''New  Side"  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church;  the  former  emphasizing 
doctrinal  regularity,  the  latter  being  more  in  accord 
with  the  evai^elistic  and  Pietistic  developments  of 
the  time.  Among  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the 
latter  company  was  Philip  William  Otterbein,  later 
identified  with  the  organization  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ.  A  number  of  independent  ministers  declined 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  coetus,  among  whom 
one  of  the  most  prominent  was  John  J.  Zubly,  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  for  a  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  a 
period  of  great  growth,  although  the  general  status  of 
the  individual  churches  was  good.  With  the  general 
development  of  the  feeling  of  independence  t»nd  the 
association  with  other  denominations — particularly 
the  Lutherans  under  the  lead  of  Muhlenberg — the  Ger- 
man Reformed  congregations  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  conditions  of  their  connection  with  the  Amsterdam 
Classis.  That  connection  had  proved  as  heavy  a  bur- 
den for  them  as  for  the  Dutch  churches  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  classis. 

The  first  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
met  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  April  27,  1793,  and  reported  178 
congregations  and  15,000  communicants.  Of  the  con- 
gregations at  least  55  had  no  ministers.  The  churches 
were  scattered  through  New  York,  northern  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  with  sev- 
eral congregations  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  The  most 
important  congregations  were  Philadelphia,  Lancaster, 
and  Germantown  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Frederick  in 
Maryland .    Many  churches  in  sections  of  Pennsylvania, 


about  which  no  certain  information  was  available,  were 
reported  as  vacant.  It  was  difficult  for  them  to  secure 
any  ministers,  either  from  their  own  synod  or  from 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  especially  ministers  who 
could  use  the  German  language. 

With  the  development  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  some  congregations  joined  that  body  and  others 
joined  in  the  organization  of  the  United  Brethren. 
Various  movements  sprang  up  for  union  with  other 
bodies  such  as  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  espe- 
cially the  Lutheran,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  first  Lutheran  Ministerium.  This  latter  imion  was 
especially  encouraged  by  the  union  in  1817  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  of  Prussia.  It  did 
not,  however,  materialize,  and  after  a  few  years  was  no 
longer  spoken  of. 

Then  followed  the  revival  period,  in  which  two  op- 
posing influences  were  developed — the  liberal  and  the 
conservative.  The  conservative  party  was  anxious  to 
preserve  the  faith,  and  the  liberal  party  laid  greater 
stress  on  fellowship.  Another  complication  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  younger  element  preferred  to  use 
the  English  language  in  church  services,  while  the 
older  element  preferred  the  German.  As  the  difficulty 
of  securing  trained  leaders  became  more  apparent, 
a  theological  seminary  was  founded.  During  the  dis- 
cussions that  followed,  a  number  of  churches  with- 
drew and  formed,  in  1822,  the  "Synod  of  the  Free  Ger- 
man Reformed  Congregations  of  Pennsylvania,"  later 
known  as  the  "German  Reformed  Synod  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Adjacent  States."  These  churches  returned 
in  1837,  and  eventually  the  discussion  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  theological  seminary  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa. 

Meanwhile  the  chm-ch  had  been  developing  west- 
ward, but  the  difficulties  of  intercommunication  made 
the  mutual  relations  uncertain  and  the  western  classis 
soon  developed  into  the  Western  Synod,  which,  while 
holding  generally  fraternal  relations  with  the  Eastern 
Synod,  was  not  identified  with  it.  As  graduates  of 
Mercersburg  found  their  way  into  the  distant  sections, 
the  two  synods  came  into  more  intimate  relations,  and 
in  1844  a  convention  was  called  in  which  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  and  the  two  German  Reformed  synods 
were  represented.  Although  the  convention  was 
purely  advisory,  it  prepared  the  way  for  later  union. 
The  western  congregations  meanwhile  had  met  the 
same  difficulty  as  those  in  the  East  in  securing  minis- 
ters, and  had  established  their  own  educational  insti- 
tutions, one  of  which,  Heidelberg  College,  at  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  was  founded  in  1850. 

During  this  period  the  church  developed  its  general 
activities.  The  earliest  German  church  papers  were 
the  result  of  private  enterprise,  but  in  1840  the  synod 
founded  a  printing  establishment  at  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  which  was  removed  to  Philadelphia  after  the  de- 
struction of  Chambersburg  during  the  civil  war. 
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As  early  as  1755  the  Coetus  of  Pennsylvania  had 
organized  a  society  for  the  reUef  of  ministers  and  their 
widows.  In  1833  the  fund  was  transferred  to  the 
synod  and  the  society  placed  on  a  more  substantial 
basis.  In  1826  a  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  was 
organized,  and  i^  1838  a  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
working  in  relation  with  the  American  Board.  In  all 
departments  of  Christian  activity  there  appeared  indi- 
cations of  renewed  life.  The  three-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  was  celebrated  by  the  Reformed  Church 
in  1863,  by  the  union  of  the  two  synods  in  a  general 
synod. 

With  the  oi^anization  of  the  general  synod  began 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  work  of  home  missions;  the 
Grerman  work  in  the  West  rapidly  assxmied  unex- 
pected proportions  and  the  English  speaking  portion 
increased  also;  as  a  result,  separate  district  synods  and 
specific  classes  were  organized — the  latest  being  the 
Himgarian  Classis — to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Reformed 
Himgarian  churches. 

Through  these  experiences  the  church  has  developed 
strength,  and  at  the  same  time  has  entered  into  the 
most  cordial  relations  with  other  bodies.  A  member 
of  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the 
World  holding  the  Presbyterian  System,  it  has  given 
cordial  welcome  to  consideration  of  closer  imion,  both 
with  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  and  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

DOCTRINE   AND   POLrTY. 

Both  in  doctrine  and  polity  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States  is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  other 
Reformed  and  Presbyterian  churches.  The  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  is  in  universal  use  in  the  churches,  and 
the  system  of  church  courts  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  except  that  they  do  not 
speak  of  the  ^'particular  synod,"  but  of  the  ''synod." 

WORK. 

The  missionary  work  is  imder  the  supervision  of 
boards  appointed  by,  and  reporting  to,  the  general 
synod.  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  reported  in  1906 
a  total  of  192  workers  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
reaching  Germans,  English,  French,  Hungarians,  and 
Bohemians.  They  cared  for  238  churches,  and  the 
amount  received  for  this  work  in  its  varied  departments 
was  $110,000. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  general  synod, 
which  carries  on  work  in  Japan  and  China,  in  .1906 


reported  3  stations,  54  American  missionaries  and  120 
native  helpers,  53  churches  with  3,600  members,  6 
schools  with  625  scholars,  and  3  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries treating  2,150  patients.  The  mission  cooperates 
with  other  missions  in  the  care  of  an  orphanage  in 
Japan.  The  churches  in  Japan  are  imited  with  those 
of  other  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  missions  in  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  retaining  no  ecclesiastical 
connection  with  the  church  in  the  United  States. 
The  total  value  of  property  in  the  foreign  field  is  esti- 
mated at  $265,000,  while  the  amount  contributed 
during  the  year  for  the  support  of  the  work  was 
$96,100. 

The  church  has  16  colleges  or  institutions  of  high 
grade,  with  188  teachers,  2,400  students,  property 
valued  at  $1,635,000,  and  endowments  of  $1,091,000, 
while  $93,099  was  contributed  in  1906  for  the  support 
of  the  work.  Four  orphanages  with  322  inmates,  are 
supported  by  the  church. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  fol- 
low. As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has 
1,736  organizations  in  58  classes,  located  in  28  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these  oi^anizations, 
920,  or  more  than  one-half,  are  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division,  and  621  in  the  North  Central  division.  Penn- 
sylvania leads  with  891,  followed  by  Ohio  with  310. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
292,654;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1,632 
organizations,  about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  56  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  1,740  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  640,745;  church  property  valued  at 
$14,067,897,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $1,360,552 ;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  30  or- 
ganizations; and  724  parsonages  valued  at  $1,827,569. 
The  Simday  schools,  as  reported  by  1,569  organiza- 
tions, number  1,677,  with  25,191  officers  and  teachers 
and  222,324  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  1,180,  and  there  are  also  28  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  226  organizations,  88,636  commu- 
nicants, and  $6,092,314  in  the  value  of  church  prop- 
erty. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination . 


North  Atlantic  division 


Massachusetts. 
Connecticut... 

New  York 

New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michigan , 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

KftnswT 


South  Central  division. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma^ 


Western  division , 


Colorado.. 
Oregon... 
California. 


Total 
numl>er 
of  organi- 
zations. 


920 


2 
3 

18 

6 

891 

169 


78 
2 

25 
9 

55 

621 


1,736 


310 
58 
31 
18 
64 
7 

44 
10 
21 
28 
18 
12 

17 


12 
3 
1 
1 

9 


1 
7 
1 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MBMBBBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1,736 


920 


2 
3 

18 

6 

891 

169 


78 
2 

25 
9 

55 

621 


310 
58 
31 
18 
64 
7 

44 
10 
21 
28 
18 
12 

17 


12 
3 
1 
1 

9 


1 
7 
1 


Total 

number 

reported. 


292,654 


185,329 


253 

1,012 

5,700 

1,094 

177,270 

21,914 


13,442 

580 

2,288 

886 

4,718 

82,254 


50,732 
8,289 
2,652 
1,666 
8,386 

788 
8,692 
1,284 

817 
1,365 
1,616 

967 

2,437 


2,101 

234 

60 

42 

720 


90 
512 
118 


Sex. 


Number 
ofoi^ani- 

zations 
reporting. 


1,632 


875 


1 

3 

18 

5 

848 

161 


Male. 


121,925 


78,230 


75 
1 

25 
9 

51 

584 


300 
48 
31 
17 
60 

6 
41 

7 
21 
28 
18 
12 


48 

507 

2,446 

486 

74,743 

8,566 


5,132 
109 
974 
363 

1,988 

34,629 


21,205 

8,223 

1,177 

708 

3,819 

286 

1,541 

405 

413 

685 

789 

378 

189 


165 


1 
9 


1 

7 
1 


24 
311 


31 

227 

53 


Female. 


154,986 


99,685 


70 

505 

3,254 

548 

05,308 

12,102 


7,657 
161 

1,314 
523 

2,447 

42,522 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


26,710 

8,942 

1,475 

935 

4,148 

367 

1,961 

484 

404 

680 

827 

589 

268 


250 


18 
409 


59 
285 

65 


PLACBS  OP  WOBSmF. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting — 


Church 
edifices. 


1,670 


909 


2 

3 

18 

6 

880 

165 


Halls, 
etc. 


30 


8 


8 
1 


76  I 
2  t 

25 
8 

54 

585 


808 
53 
29 
16 
56 
7 
43 
10 
14 
21 
16 
12 


1 

8 


1 
6 
1 


20 


2 
1 
4 


6 
4 
2 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number ' 

of  church ' 

42i2S     Number 
reported,  of  oreani- 

zatlons 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 


1,740 


958 


2 

5 

18 

8 

925 

172 


81 
2 

26 
9 

54 

597 


312 
54 
29 
17 
60 
7 

48 
10 
14 
21 
18 
12 


1 
10 


1 

8 
1 


1,666  I      640,745 


907  '      309,490 


2 
3 

18 

6 

878 

165 


700 

2,300 

7,656 

1,950 

386,883 

58,834 


76 

2 

25 

8 
54 


806 
53 
29 
16 
66 
7 

43 
10 
14 
21 
16 
12 


1 

8 


1 
6 
1 


29,784 
1,200 
6,805 
2,420 

18,625 


583  ,      179,882 


107,570 

18,340 

7,475 

4,247 

14,040 

1,285 

10,900 

3,025 

2,155 

4,025 

3,735 

8,065 

730 


630 


100 
1.80O 


250 

1,375 

175 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATB. 


Total  for  denomiiiAtioQ 

North  Atlantic  division 

liassachuaetts 

Connecticut t 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakoto 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma! 

Western  division 

Colorado 

Oregon 

California 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


1,736 


920 


2 

3 

18 

6 

891 

160 


78 
2 

25 
9 

55 

621 


1 
7 
1 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCB 
PBOPBRTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


310 
58 
31 
18 
64 
7 
44 
10 
21 
28 
18 
12 

17 


12 
3 
1 
1 

9 


1,667 


909 


2 

3 

17 

6 

881 

166 


77 
2 

25 
8 

54 

681 


304 
53 
29 
16 
56 
7 
43 
10 
14 
21 
16 
12 


1 
8 


1 
6 
1 


Value 
reported. 


$14,067,897 


9,725,872 


46,000 

53,500 

368,877 

46,000 

9,216,495 

1,160,366 


760,750 
90,000 
89,550 
65,200 

154,866 

3,108,959 


1,895,269 

390,950 

136,200 

80,700 

204,380 

18,700 

169,160 

71,200 

13,950 

27,800 

51,250 

49,400 

13,800 


13,500 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


300 
58,900 


12,500 

45,100 

1,300 


349 


218 


1 

3 

14 

3 

197 

29 


16 


5 
3 
5 

97 


51 
11 
4 
4 
10 
1 
4 
4 
2 
1 
3 
2 


1 
2 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$1,360,552 


1,004,100 


4,365 

18,150 

89,600 

3,500 

888,485 

67,060 


46,050 


5,675 

10,300 

5,035 

281,092 


161,471 

30,325 

17,000 

6,350 

10,446 

350 

11,000 

25,000 

350 

400 

15,200 

3,200 

900 


900 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
ofommi- 

zations 
reporting. 


7,400 


6,500 
900 


724 


321 


3 

12 

5 

301 

71 


32 
2 

12 
4 

21 

324 


160 

33 

19 

9 

40 

6 

23 

4 

9 

5 

7 

9 

1 


1 
6 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$1,827,569 


978,160 


7,500 

42,000 

10,200 

918,460 

171,300 


94,200 
12,000 
21,400 
12,000 
31,700 

657,809 


368,823 
69,500 
31,700 
14,400 
76,390 

8,100 
38,000 

6.150 
14,336 

9,000 

9,010 
12,400 

2,500 


2,500 


17,800 


2,000 
15,800 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATIONS. 


Number 

ofonani- 

lations 

reporting. 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


1,569 


820 


2 

3 

18 

5 

792 

149 


69 
2 

24 
6 

48 

577 


289 
52 
31 
17 
57 
6 
41 
10 
21 
23 
18 
12 

15 


11 
'2 
1 
1 

8 


1 
6 
1 


1,677 


890 


2 
4 

20 

5 

859 

150 


69 
2 

25 
6 

48 

611 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


289 
53 
33 
18 
59 
6 
44 
10 
38 
30 
19 
12 

15 


11 
2 


9 


25,191 


15,626 


27 

53 

379 

70 

15,097 

2,076 


1,315 
38 

285 
84 

354 

7,263 


4,509 

737 

329 

180 

557 

40 

424 

106 

55 

72 

102 

143 

160 


134 

18 

5 

3 

66 


19 

41 

6 


Number 

of 
scholan. 


222,324 


143,399 


224 

545 

4,023 

451 

188,156 

17,779 


9,702 
421 

1,842 
541 

5,273 

58,841 


37,814 

5,819 

2,118 

1,388 

4,097 

314 

3,061 

948 

550 

651 

1,088 

OOP 

1,764 


1,553 

155 

41 

15 

541 


176 

301 

65 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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CLA88IS. 


Total  for  denomination. 


All^heny. 
Carlisle.... 
Chicago... 
Cincinnati. 
Clarion... 


East  Pennsylvania. 
East  Susquehanna. 

Eastern  Ohio 

Erie 

German  Maryland. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


German  Philadelphia. 

Gettysburg 

Goshenhoppen 

Heidelberg 

Hungarian 


Illinois. 
Indiana. 
Iowa. .. 
Juniata. 
Kansas. 


Kentucky , 

Lancaster  (Eastern). 

Lancaster  (Ohio) 

Lebanon , 

Lehigh 


Lincoln 

Maryland . . . 
Mercersburg. 

Miami 

Milwaukee.. 


Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 


PhUadelphia.... 
Portland-Oregon . 

Reading 

St.  John 

St.  Joseph 


St.  Paul 

SchuylkiU 

Sheboygan 

Somerset 

South  Dakota. 


Tiffin 

Tohickon . . 

Toledo 

Tuscarawas. 
Ursinus 


Virginia 

Westmoreland 

West  New  York . . . 
West  Susquehanna. 


Wichita 

Wyoming 

Zion  ^Northwest). 
Zion  (Potomac).. 


U,736 


«26 

22 

9 

19 

36 

62 
54 
32 
23 
9 

20 

30 

27 

332 

12 

21 
14 
21 
52 
9 

18 
52 
28 
47 
65 

6 

66 

24 

51 

*22 

S20 
10 
16 
13 
55 

«36 
8 

2b 
»28 

38 

19 
36 
39 
38 
49 

34 
40 
19 
50 
13 

30 
36 
12 
62 

5 
45 
12 
40 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
[reporting. 


1,736 


26 
22 
9 
19 
36 

62 
54 
32 
23 
9 

20 
30 
27 
32 
12 

21 
14 
21 
52 
9 

18 
52 
28 
47 
65 

6 
66 
24 
51 
22 

20 
10 
15 
13 
55 

36 
8 
25 
28 
38 

19 
36 
39 
38 
49 

34 

40 
19 
50 
13 

30 
36 
12 
62 

5 
45 
12 
40 


Total 
number 
reported. 


292.654 


4.492 
2,472 
1,499 
3,767 
3,939 

14,634 
7,267 
4.377* 
5,625 
2,186 

7,494 
6,884 
8,357 
5,805 
2,715 

1,019 
2,722 
1,118 
6,750 
778 

2,219 

9,120 

3.235 

10,750 

20,731 

430 

11,211 

3,677 

7,082 

3,177 

2,089 
1,221 
1,389 
3,205 
4,718 

8,948 

630 

11,684 

7,030 

3,313 

2,827 
6,936 
4,861 
4,349 
2,182 

3,758 
9,376 
3,225 
7,469 
1,642 

2,767 
6.016 
4,393 
6,181 

382 
7,820 
2,566 
6,136 


PLACES  OF  WORSmP. 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1,632 


Male. 


121,925 


25 

21 

9 

18 
30 

54 
43 
32 
22 

7 

18 
30 
26 
32 
9 

21 
12 
21 
50 
9 


51 
27 
44 
65 

6 
64 
22 
50 
20 

17 
6 
15 
12 
51 

34 
8 
25 
28 
29 

19 
31 
37 
37 
49 

33 
40 
19 

47 
12 

30 
36 
12 
62 

5 
44 

11 
39 


1,968 
1,005 
728 
1,350 
1,709 

6,299 
2,818 
2,040 
2,509 
615 

2,594 
2,986 
3,914 
2,672 
1,460 

410 
1,238 

395 
2,349 

304 


3,762 
1,260 
4,356 
9,761 

161 
4,374 
1,340 
2,695 
1,411 

834 

373 

604 

1,252 

1,988 

3,244 

280 
4,865 
3,135 
1,135 

1,247 
2,664 
2,252 
1,769 
1,098 

1,494 
4,286 
1,576 
2,80(^ 
780 

1,148 
2,595 
2,013 

2,777 

136 
3,281 
1,013 
2,718 


Female. 


Id4, voO 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


1,670 


2,384 
1,391 
771 
1,736 
2,230 

7,185 
3,309 
2,337 
3,016 
981 

4,140 
3,898 
4,263 
3,133 
753 

600 
1,367 

723 
3,565 

474 


5,264 

1,731 

5,583 

10,970 

260 
6,464 
2.167 
3,987 
1,508 

1,005 

393 

695 

1.818 

2,447 

5,285 
350 
6.829 
3,895 
1,707 

1.580 
3,412 
2,448 
2,363 
1,084 

1,977 
5,090 
1,649 
3,875 
787 

1,619 
3,421 
2,380 
3,404 

247 
4,384 
1,276 
3,358 


26 
22 
9 
18 
36 

62 
52 
32 
23 
8 

20 
30 
27 
32 
11 

19 
14 
20 
51 
9 


30 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


1.740 


50 
28 
47 
65 

6 
65 
23 
51 
21 

20 
9 
13 
13 
54 

35 
7 
25 
27 
37 

19 
36 
31 
38 
35 

33 
40 
19 
50 
13 

30 
35 
12 
62 

5 
44 

12 
39 


1 
1 


10 


27 
23 
9 
18 
36 

64 
59 
32 
23 
8 

22 
35 
31 
32 
16 

19 
14 
20 
51 
9 


61 
28 
47 
60 

6 
70 
24 
51 
23 

21 
9 
15 
15 
54 

36 
9 
25 
27 
38 

19 
36 
32 
40 
35 

33 
43 
21 
50 
13 

32 
35 
12 
65 

5 
47 
13 
43 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1,666 


26 
22 
9 
18 
36 

62 
52 
31 
23 
8 

20 
30 
27 
32 
11 

19 
14 
20 
51 
9 


Seating 
capacitT 
reportea. 


50 
28  , 
47  I 

65  I 

0 
65 
23 
50 
21 

20 
9 
13 
13 
54 

34 

7 
25 
27 
37 

19 
36 
31 
38 
35 

33 
40 
19 
50 
13 

30 
35 
12 
62 

5 
44 
12 
38 


640,745 


8,775 
8.425 
2,550 
5,605 
11,505 

33,630 

20.660 

9,300 

7,525 

4,000 

10.150 

15,685 

10,035 

4,750 

4,a60 
4,800 
4,875 
16,575 
2,500 


23.325 

9,225 

27.780 

40,525 

1,870 
25,634 

8.512 
18.750 

5,330 

4,635 
2.635 
2.765 
6,280 
18,625 

15,102 
1.550 

17,125 
9,885 

11,230 

5,780 
14,480 

7.fi85 
11,060 

6,180 

10,575 
20,187 

5,722 
21.400 

3,350 

8,475 
11.662 

5,476 
19.775 

1,125 
15,565 

5.100 
18,075 


1  Includes  9  independent  churches. 


s  Includes  1  independent  church. 


< Includes  4  independent  churches. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  CLASSES:  1906. 


CLAS8X8. 


Total  for  denomination . 


Allegheny. 

Chicago.... 
Cincinnati. 
Clarion.... 


East  Pennsylvania . 
East  Susguehanna . 

Eastern  Ohio 

Erie 

German  Maryland. 


German  Philadelphia. 

Gettysburg 

Goshenhoppen 

Heideiberj? 

Hongarian 


Illinois... 
Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Juniata... 
Kansas... 


Kentucky 

Lancaster  ( Eastern ) 
Lancaster  (Ohio) . . . 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 


Lincoln 

Maryland . . . 
Mercersburg. 

Miami 

Milwaukee.. 


Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  York 

North  Carolina, 


Philadelphia 

Portland-Oregon 

Reading 

St.  John 

8t.  Joseph 


St.  Paul 

Schuylkill.... 
Sheboygan . . . 

Somerset 

South  Dakota, 


Tiffin. 

Tohickon. . . 

Toledo 

Tuscarawas. 
Ursinus 


Virginia 

Westmoreland 

West  New  York.... 
West  Susquehanna . 


Wkjhita 

Wyoming 

Zlon  (Northwest). 
Zion  (Potomac).. 


!  VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
!      PBOPEBTT. 


DBBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PEOPEBTY. 


Totol 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


Number 
oforgani- 


cations 
reporting. 


Amount 
of  debt 


PABflONAOES. 


8UKDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 


Value  of 
parsonages 


Number  Number  <  Number 
ofonani-  of  Sunday  of  officers 
zations  :  schools  I      and 


reponea.     reporting.,  ™P<>"«a-  I  reporUng.  reported,  i  teachers. 


I 


11,736 


I 


«26 

22 

9 

19 

36 


20 
30 
27 

12 

21 
14 
21 
52 
9 

18 
52 
28 
47 
65 

6 

66 

24 

51 

•22 

«20 
10 
15 
13 
55 

S36  i 

8; 
25 
«28  , 

38  I 

19 
36 
39 
38 
49 

34 
40 
19 
50  I 
13 

30  ' 
36 
12 
62 

5  1 
45  I 
12 
40. 


1,667  $14,067,897 


26 
22 
9 
18 
36 


62 

62 

54 

1      52 

32 

32 

23 

1      23 

9 

8 

20 
30 
27 
31 
11 

19 
14 
20 
51 
9 


477,700 
106,150 
70,300 
159,400 
189,200 

608,937 
288,700 
159,719 
163,600 
174,500 

475,000 
261,750 
319,700 
195,700 
174,500 

70,900 
97,250 
73,960 
259,200 
59,800 


50 
28 
46 
65 

6 
66 
23 
48 
21 

20 
9 
13 
13 
54 

35 
7 
25 
27 
37 

19 
36 
31 
38 
35 

33 
40 
19 
50 
13 

30 
36 
11 
62 

5 
45 
12 
39 


577,308 

112,700 

506,300 

1,016,000 

41,500 
655,550 
213,950 
344,450 

81,800 

74.800 

30,100 

26,250 

323,377 

154,866 

761,825 
46,400 
642,250 
189,300 
202,900 

117,150 
263,600 
112.980 
190,550 
41,750 

198,300 
401,300 

01,350 
251,950 

30,700 

137,550 
321,700 
181,000 
357,950 

24,500 
312,375 
156,000 
460,600 


340  t  $1,360,552 


11 
4 
2 
7 
4 

16 
8 
4 
9 
4 

11 
2 
5 
2 

11 

3 
1 
1 
9 
4 


110,900 

3.150 

15,000 

16,493 

5,900 

53,930 
11,985 
12,700 
15,975 
14,300 

60,650 

15,925 

8,000 

1,400 

102,000 

9,350 
200 

8,000 
33,537 
17,000 


14 
1 

13 
12 

4 

11 
2 
8 
1 

2 
1 
1 
11 
5 

13 
2 
8 
4 
5 


105,842 

3,000 

30,565 

63,300 

16,900 

31,450 

2,400 

28,293 

150 

650 
13,000 

1,000 
82,665 

5,035 

89,950 

900 

60,975 

8,400 

15,200 


10 

10 

5 

3 

7 

10 
5 
4 


7 
9 
8 
7 

1 

16 
5 
6 


16,809 

10,446 

1,750 

750 

19,760 

28,650 

5,550 

11,300 


I 


11.675 
26,083 
33,200 
26,700 

1,200 
32,444 
14,425 
25,650 


724  !  $1,827,560 


11 

9 

8 

11 

14 

15 
18 
13 
14 
3 

12 
21 

5 
22 

9 

9 
12 

8 
25 

5 


18 

13 

9 

5 

2 
29 
12 
29 
15 

14 
5 

6 

6 

21 

17 

6 

6 

14 

14 

6 
14 
22 
16 
14 

13 
6 
12 
25 
10 

14 
18 
12 
18 

4 

17 

10 

8 


38,300 
28,600 
10,200 
33,800 
33,200 

49,200 
51,700 
20,875 
38,500 
10,500 

37,450 
40,400 
13.800 
42,600 
36,000 

11,000 
31,000 
14,000 
43,800 
7,500 


47,850 
31,600  I 
30,000  ' 
25,000 

3,100 
87,700 
41,400 
67,500 
29,040 

21,200 

6,750 

7,810 

25,500 

31,700 

57,600 
15,800 
25,900 
35,900 
26,800 

14,400 
57,300  ; 
43,250  I 
36,900  ' 
23,336  , 

28,300  I 
28,500  I 
22,600  I 
49,548  ' 
14,600 

30,400 
77,460 
33,000 
50,400 

6,300 
47,500 
17,200 
27,000 


1,569 


26 
20 
9 
16 
35 

56 
44 

29 

22 

8 

18 
27 
23 
30 
11 

21 
12 
18 
48 
9 

14 
49 
27 
41 
57 

6 
68 
20 

47 
22 

18 
10 
15 
13 
48 

36 
7 
17 
24 
37 

18 
32 
32 
32 
44 

32 
35 
18 
48 
13 

28 
32 
12 
52 

5 
42 
11 
35 


1,677  1   25,191 


26 
21 
11 
16 
35 

77 
46 
29 
22 
8 

20 
28 
24 
30 
11 

21 
12 
19 

48 
9 

14 
50 
27 
46 
65 


593 
260 
87 
257 
434 

1,429 
668 
416 
277 
150 

497 
374 
546 
416 
37 

213 
195 
217 
624 
125 

153 
881 
392 
906 
1,216 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


6 

76 

58 

1,128 

21 

359 

47 

803 

24 

199 

222,324 


3,482 
2,173 
717 
2,186 
3,040 

13,294 
5,764 
3,508 
2,887 
1,206 

6,162 
3,501 

3,820 
647 

1,325 
1,713 
1,629 
5,164 
867 

1,618 
8,110 
2,003 
7,321 

15,422 

529 
8,604 
2,636 
5,973 
1,616 


18 

148 

1,1S0 

10 

80 

767 

16 

63 

784 

10 

281 

2,606 

48 

354 

5,273 

37 

907 

8,813 

10 

47 

366 

18 

921 

9,300 

24 

389 

4,246 

37 

477 

9,  ^Bs 

19 

202 

1,721 

33 

595 

5,480 

32 

325 

2,328 

32 

396 

2,966 

68 

127 

1,201 

32 

488 

3,800 

45 

772 

6,680 

19 

234 

1,826 

48 

966 

7,671 

15 

110 

724 

29 

341 

2,167 

33 

473 

4,002 

13 

235 

2,416 

52 

745 

5,660 

5 

59 

406 

50 

727 

6,664 

12 

162 

1,426 

35 

630 

6,076 

1  Includes  9  independent  churches. 


'  Includes  1  independent  church. 


•  Includes  4  Indep^dent  churches. 


CHRISTIAN  REFORMED  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 

In  1846-47  a  colony  from  HoHand  settled  in  Michi- 
gan and  gave  the  name  of  their  country  to  the  new 
home.  Practically  all  joined  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  1849,  but  when  this  union  was  formed, 
they  made  an  express  condition  that  **they  would 
be  most  perfectly  free  at  any  time  they  found  an 
ecclesiastical  connection  opposed  to  their  religious 
prosperity  and  enjoyment  to  bid  (the  Reformed 
Church)  a  fraternal  adieu  and  be  by  themselves." 


After  some  years  a  number  of  the  members  and  2  of 
the  ministers  of  these  Michigan  coi^egations  consid- 
ered that  various  things  in  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  church  they  had  joined  were  opposed  to  their 
prosperity  and  enjoyment,  and  after  considerable  fric- 
tion, they  withdrew,  April  8,  1857.  Delegates  from  6 
churches  met  in  Holland,  Mich.,  in  May,  1857,  and 
effected  a  separate  organization.  Two  years  later  the 
name  of  ^'Holland  Reformed  Church^'  was  adopted  as 
the  denominational  title,  but  in  1861  it  was  changed 
to    '*True    Dutch    Reformed.''     In   1880   the  name 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


"Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  America" 
was  chosen,  but  in  1890  the  word  "Holland"  was 
dropped,  and  in  1904  the  words  "in  America"  were 
eliminated,  so  that  the  oflBcial  title  to-day  is  "Chris- 
tian Reformed  Church." 

At  first  the  growth  was  slow.  Two  of  the  congre- 
gations disappeared  from  the  roll  the  year  after  organi- 
zation, and  one  of  the  clergymen  returned  to  the 
Reformed  Church,  leaving  as  sole  pastor  of  the  denomi- 
nation the  Rev.  K.  Van  den  Bosch.  Owing  to  different 
opinions  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  customs,  consider- 
able agitation  arose  among  the  members.  In  1864, 
the  Rev.  D.  J.  Van  der  Werp,  an  earnest  preacher  and 
a  talented  writer,  came  from  the  Netherlands  to  settle 
as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Graafschap,  Allegan  county, 
Mich.  Coming  into  relations  with  recent  immigrants 
from  the  Netherlands  and  from  Grermany  (Bentheim 
and  East  Friesland),  and  finding  many  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conditions  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
he  succeeded  within  a  few  years  in  organizing  a 
number  of  congregations  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illi- 
nois, as  well  as  in  Michigan.  He  also  began  to  train 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  theological  school  of  the  church, 
which  was  formally  opened  in  1876  in  Grand  Rapids. 
In  1868  he  began  the  pubUcation  of  a  biweekly  paper, 
De  Wachter  (The  Watchman),  and  through  this  me- 
dium was  able  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  movement 
in  many  directions. 

In  1880  the  first  home  missionary  was  ordained  for 
the  organization  of  churches  among  the  Reformed 
Hollanders  and  East  Friesians  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States.  This  home  mission  work, 
aided  by  increasing  immigration  and  a  constantly 
growing  number  of  graduates  from  the  theological 
school,  has  been  the  chief  instrument  in  causing  the' 
comparatively  rapid  growth  of  the  church  in  recent 
years. 

The  denomination  was  strengthened  considerably  in 
1882  by  the  accession  of  half  a  dozen  churches,  which, 
with  their  pastors,  had  left  the  Reformed  Church  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  its  general  synod  to  condemn 
freemasonry  and  to  discipline  communicant  members 
who  were  members  of  .that  organization.  A  further 
considerable  increase  came  in  1890,  when  the  Classis 
of  Hackensack  united  with  the  denomination.  This 
classis  was  the  remnant  of  the  True  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  which  in  1822  had  withdrawn  from  the  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  (then  called  the 
** Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church")  because  of  its 
alleged  departure  from  Calvinistic  teaching  and  preach- 
ing, and  from  the  administration  of  church  discipline. 

In  their  early  history  the  language  of  the  churches 
was  almost  exclusively  Dutch,  but  what  became  known 
as  the  *' Americanization  movement"  in  Michigan  was 


strengthened  by  the  formation  of  an  Ei^lish  speaking 
congregation  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  the  addition 
of  the  Hackensack  Classis,  which  had  been  using 
English  for  many  years.  In  the  city  congregations 
in  many  instances  the  use  of  English  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLriY. 

The  creeds  of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church  are 
those  of  the  Reformed  churches  which  trace  their 
origin  to  Holland,  namely,  the  Belgic  Confession  of 
Faith,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  the  Canons  of 
Dort. 

As  its  constitution  the  church  adopted  the  eighty- 
six  articles  of  church  government  (the  Church  Order) 
approved  by  the  National  Synod  of  Dort  in  1619,  in  so 
far  as  they  were  suited  to  American  civil  conditions. 
These  articles  provide  for  a  strictly  Presbyterian  order 
of  polity,  including  the  parity  of  the  ministry  and  the 
joint  rule  of  the  elders  of  the  diflFerent  congregations. 

The  first  organization  of  all  the  congregations  was 
called  a  ''classis"  (presbytery).  From  1865  to  1879 
general  assemblies  were  held  annually.  In  1880  the 
name  "synod"  was  adopted  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  all  the  churches  as  one  body.  At  present  6  dele- 
gates from  each  classis — 3  ministers  and  3  elders — 
meet  biennially  as  a  synod,  the  highest  church  court 
in  the  organization.  This  corresponds  to  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  with  no 
intermediary  court  corresponding  to  the  particular 
synod. 

In  the  congregational  worship,  the  Psalms  are  sung 
exclusively,  except  that  a  few  "  Spiritual  Songs"  are 
used  as  a  supplement  to  the  Psalter. 

WOBK. 

The  activities  of  the  church  include  work  among  the 
Indians,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Heathen 
Missions  appointed  by  the  synod,  with  headquarters  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  and  general  mission  work  carried 
on  by  the  different  classes  and  a  joint  committee  of  the 
synod.  Six  home  missionaries,  2  missionaries  to  the 
Indians,  and  6  missionary  helpers  to  the  Indians  were 
engaged  in  this  work  during  1906,  and  32  churches 
were  aided.  The  total  amount  of  contributions  was 
$24,000,  including  $10,000  for  the  Indian  work,  a 
similar  amount  for  the  salaries  of  home  missionaries 
and  for  weak  congregations,  $1,000  for  assistance  in 
erecting  buildings,  and  $3,000  for  mission  work  among 
the  Jews,  devoted  principally  to  the  ''Chicago  Hebrew 
Mission."  The  missionaries  for  the  Indians  are 
located  at  Gallup  and  Zuni,  in  New  Mexico. 

The  chief  educational  institution  is  at  Grand  Rapids 
and  includes  a  theological  seminary,  the  Calvin 
College,  and  a  preparatory  school,   with   11  teachers 
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and  161  pupils.  There  are  in  addition  24  parochial 
or  mission  schools — many  of  which  are  the  property 
of  independent  societies  for  Christian  Instruction — 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  members  of  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church.  These  have  a  total  of 
5,616  pupils.  The  amount  contributed  in  1906  was 
$104,661,  of  which  $12,661  was  for  the  support  of 
the  college  and  $92,000  for  that  of  the  parochial 
schools.  The  value  of  the  school  property  is  estimated 
at  $60,000  for  the  institution  at  Grand  Rapids; 
$5,000  for  the  schools  for  the  Indians;  and  $184,000 
for  the  parochial  schools.  The  theological  school  has 
a  special  endowment  valued  at  $25,000.  The  vari- 
ous congregations,  in  addition  to  the  Sunday  schools, 
have  week  day  classes  for  the  children  and  young  peo- 
ple for  training  in  Bible  history  and  doctrine  by  means 
of  a  graded  system  of  catechisms. 

Three  homes  for  aged  people,  accommodating  80 
inmates  and  having  property  valued  at  $40,000,  are 
supported  by  the  Christian  Reformed  churches  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $1,000. 

There  are  128  young  people's  societies  with  4,050 
members;  60  women's  societies  with  1,628  members; 
and  20  men's  societies  with  300  members. 

The  Christian  Reformed  Church  has  3  religious 
periodicals:  2  weekly  papers — 1  German  and  1  Eng- 
lish— and  1  German  monthly.  Several  periodicals  are 
pubUshed  in  the  Dutch  language,  but  are  not  officially 
connected  with  the  church. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in 
the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  174  organizations  in  10  classes, 
located  in  17  states  and  the  territory  of  New  Mexico. 
Of  these  organizations,  more  than  four-fifths  are  in  the 
North  Central  division,  Michigan  leading  with  66, 
followed  by  Iowa  with  31. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
26,669;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  166 
organizations,  about  48  per  cent  are  males  and  52  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  181  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  62,334;  church  property  valued  at 
$903,600,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $216,287;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  13 
organizations;  and  136  parsonages  valued  at  $290,250. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  133  oi^anizations, 
number  150,  with  1,424  officers  and  teachers  and 
18,340  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  131,  and  there  is  also  1  licentiate. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  75  organizations,  14,199  com- 
municants, and  $475,100  in  the  value  of  chiirch 
property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS.  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organ  !• 
xations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  ] 

MEMBERS. 

PLACES  or  WOBSHIF. 

STATE  OR  TBBBITORT. 

* 

;  Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

rei>orted. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 
of  church 

edifices 
reported. 

'  Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

159 

Halls, 
etc 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacltT 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

174 

174 

1 
26,669              166 

11,617 

12,621 

13 

181 

157 

62,334 

North  Atlantic  division 

24 

24 

2,830               22 

1,200 

1,505 

23             1 

25  1             23 

8,890 

Massachusetts 

1 

C 

17 

142 

1 

6 

17 

142 

140                 1 

298                 5 

2,392  :             16 

23,329              136 

65 

117 

1,018 

10, 167 

75 

161 

1,260 

10,866 

1    

6    

1 

8 

16 

151 

1 

6 

16 

129 

300 

New  York 

1,535 

New  Jersey 

16 
131 

1 
11 

7,055 

North  Ceotral  division 

52,150 

Ohio 

4 
3 
9 
66 
7 

10 
31 
1 
8 
1 
2 

8 

4 

3 

9 

66 

7 

10 

31 

1 

8 

1 

2 

8 

382                  4 

176 

310 

1,068 

6,037 

380 

813 

1,447 

37 

250 

25 

114 

260 

206 

349 

1,264 

6,400 

381 

278 

1,543 

40 

249 

35 

121 

250 

4 

3 

9 

63 

7 

6 

27 

1 

? 

2 
5 

3 

A 

4 

1 

5 
3 

9 

73 

10 

6 

32 

1 

8 

1 

3 

5 

4 

3 
9 

63 
6 
6 

26 
1 
8 

970 

Indiana 

659 

^332 

14,719 

761 

615 

2,990 

77 

499 

60 

235 

510 

3 
9 

61 
7 
9 

31 
1 
8 
1 
2 

8 

970 

Illinois 

4,650 

llichiean 

32,184 

Wisconsin 

1,550 

Minnesota 

1,270 

Iowa 

7,800 

North  Dakota 

200 

Soath  Dakota 

1.576 

Nebraska 

1               300 

Kansas 

2               600 

Western  division 

5 

1,285 

Montana 

2 
1 
2 
3 

2 
1 
2 
3 

135                  2 

78 

11 

34 

137 

1 

57 
10  t 
36 
147 

1 

i' 

1 

1 

250 

Colorado 

21 

70 

1 
2 

New  Mexico 

1 
3 

1 
3 

1 
3 

iso 

Washington 

284                  3 

885 

1 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


SIATB  OB  TKRRITOBT. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  division 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Washington 


174 


24 


1 

6 
17 

142 


4 

3 

9 

66 

7 

10 

31 

1 

8 

1 

2 

8 


2 
1 
2 
3 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
FROFEBTY. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


li 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


160 


23 


1 

6 

16 

132 


4 

3 
9 

63 
7 
7 

27 
1 
8 
1 
2 


1 
3 


Value 
reported. 


271,600 


10,000 

42,000 

219,500 

619,500 


21,000 

9,600 

60,850 

374,800 

25,850 

15,650 

85,550 

2,500 

17,500 

2,500 

3,700 

12,600 


5,000 


$903,600 


600 
7,000 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROFERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


98 


11 


1 
3 

7 

82 


2 
2 
6 

40 
4 
5 

17 


4 
1 
1 

5 

1 


1 
3 


$216,287 


61,700 


2,900 
11,300 
47,500 

150,537 


6,500 
1,500 

21,500 

,81,562 

8,925 

4,350 

20,950 


4,100 
550 
600 

4,050 


1,650 


100 
2,300 


FAR80NA0E8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


136  I      $290,250 


17 


1 

2 

14 

115 


3 
2 
7 

58 
6 
6 

24 
1 
6 
1 
2 


1 
2 


62,500 


4,000 

5.500 

53,000 

223,450 


10,500 
8,000 

23,000 

121.300 

7,200 

7,400 

38,950 
2,300 
5,800 
1,500 
2,500 

4,300 


2,000 


400 
1.900 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


133 


19 


Number  i  Number 
of  Sunday,  of  officers 


schools 
reported. 


and 
teachers. 


1 

3 

15 

108 


4 

2 

8 

54 

4 

7 

21 


5 
1 
2 

6 


2 
1 
1 
2 


150 


20 


1 

4 

15 

122 


4 

2 

8 

58 

6 

7 

25 


8 
1 
3 

8 


2 
1 
3 

2 


1,424 


281 


Number 

of 
scbolais. 


4' 

24  ' 

253  ' 

1,113 


61 

31 

103 

709 

14 

31 

121 


20 

7 
16 

30 


6 

1 

6 

17 


18.340 


2,842 


60 
234 

14,888 


224 

448 

1.415 

9,996 

160 

371 

1,713 


284 

50 

227 

610 


110 

20 

250 

23) 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CLASSES:  1906. 


CLASSIS. 


Total  for  denomination 

East  Frtesland 

Grand  Rapids,  East 

Grand  Rapids,  West 

Hackensack 

Holland 

Hudson 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Muskegon 

Orange  City 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


174 


18 
12 
16 
13 
21 

11 
18 
16 
21 
28 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


174 


18 
12 
16 
13 
21 

11 
18 
16 
21 
28 


Total 

number 

reported. 


26,669 


1,209 
3,229 
3,208 
567 
5,143 

2.263 
3,544 
1.319 
3,454 
2,733 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


166 


Sex. 


Male. 


11,617 


17 

561 

9 

864 

15 

1,243 

12 

180 

20 

2,329 

10 

1,020 

18 

1,663 

16 

625 

21 

1,747 

28 

1,385 

Female. 


12,621 


624 
933 

1,415 
367 

2,514 

1,138 
1,881 
694 
1,707 
1,348 


FLACES  or  WORSHIF. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


150 


13 
12 
14 
12 
21 

11 
18 
12 
20 
26 


Halls, 
etc. 


13 


2 

1 


3 
1 
1 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


181 


13 
13 
14 
12 
26 

13 
21 
15 
25 
29 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


157 


Seating 
capaci^ 
reported. 


62,334 


12 
12 
14 
12 
21 

11 
17 
12 
20 
26 


2,990 
6,750 
7,520 
3.875 
10,359 

5.015 
7.220 
3,290 
8,225 
7,090 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CLASSES:  1906. 


CLASSIS. 


Total  for  denomination 

East  Friesland 

Grand  Rapids.  East 

Grand  Rapids,  West 

Hackensack 

Holland 

H  udson 

liUnois 

Iowa 

Muskegon 

Orange  City 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


174 


18 
12 
16 
13 
21 

11 
18 
16 
21 
28 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
FROFERTY. 


Number 
of  organ  1- 
I  sations 
reporting. 


160 


14 
12 
14 
12 
21 

11 
18 
12 
20 
26 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
FROFERTY. 


Value 
reported. 


Number 
oforgani- 


Amount 
of  debt 


$903,600  I 


98 


1216,287 


26,900 
100,500 
117,200 
144,500 

94,500 

127,000 

102,850 

28,500 

75,200 

86,450 


4 
6 

11 
2 

11 

9 
13 

0 
13 
20 


FARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


136 


1,800 
18,300 
36,250 

6,500 
14,602 

55.200 
36.925 
6,300 
13,910 
26,500 


11 
11 
13 
7 
20 

10 
15 
12 
16 
21 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$290,250 


14,500 
27,800 
27,100 
32,000 
44,500 

30,500 
37.200 
18,400 
28,400 
29,850 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


BY 


Number 
oforeani- 


sauons 
reporting. 


133 


15 
10 
14 
8 
19 

11 
14 
8 
14 
20 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


150 


18 
10 
14 
8 
19 

12 
16 
11 
18 
24 


Number    ic.,«.k-» 
of  officers '^"™^ 

teilSers.  I  «*<»"»• 


1,424 


18,340 


78 
175 
195 
148 
243 

133 
149 
50 
151 
102 


849 
1.099 
2,708 
1,255 
3,319 

1,587 
1,963 
816 
2,454 
1,670 
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HUNGARIAN  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

This  youngest  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  this 
country  is  the  outcome  of  a  desire  to  bring  together 
into  one  organization  and  into  close  relationship  with 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Himgary,  the  numerous  con- 
gregations that  had  been  formed  as  a  result  of  the 
immigration  into  this  coimtry.  These  congregations 
for  the  most  part  had  become  identified  with  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  or 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  although  some  were  included  in  various  other 
denominations — Congregational,  Baptist,  etc.  As  a 
difficulty  arose  in  regard  to  securing  for  these  different 
churches  ministers  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
Hungarian  language,  and  who  imderstood  the  general 
type  of  the  people,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Church 
in  Hungary  for  assistance.  Accordingly  a  representa- 
tive of  that  church.  Count  Joseph  Degenfeld,  curator- 
general  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Hungary,  visited 
the  different  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions. Becoming  convinced  that  these  American  Hun- 
garian congregations  should  be  connected  with  the 
mother  church  in  Hungary,  he  put  the  question  defi- 
nitely to  all,  whether  they  were  willing  to  join  that 
mother  church.  On  his  return  from  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  report  on  the  situation  in  the 
United  States,  the  General  Convention  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Hungary  decided  to  give  what  assistance  it 
could  to  those  congregations  which  voted  to  submit 
themselves  to  its  care  and  supervision.  This  assistance 
was  to  take  the  form  of  sending  properly  trained  minis- 
ters and  of  granting  such  financial  aid  as  might  be 
needed. 

On    October    7,    1904,    the    Hungarian    Reformed 


Church  in  America  was  organized  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  by  6  congregations  and  6  ministers,  and  other 
congregations  have  since  imited  with  it.  .  While  under 
the  general  care  and  supervision  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Hungary,  this  is  a  distinctively  American 
body,  receiving  its  ministers  and  financial  aid  from 
Himgary  in  the  same  way  that  the  congregations  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church  received  aid  from  Hol- 
land imtil  they  became  strong  enough  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

In  doctrine,  discipline,  and  poUty,  the  Hungarian 
Church  is  in  general  accord  with  the  other  Reformed 
churches. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  16  organizations,  located 
in  6  states.  Of  these  organizations,  all  but  2  are  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division,  New  Jersey  leading  with  6. 

The  total  nxunber  of  communicants  reported  is 
5,253;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  15  organi- 
zations, about  69  per  cent  are  males  and  31  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics^  the  denomina- 
tion has  12  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  4,128;  church  property  valued  at 
$123,500,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $70,950;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  4 
organizations;  and  6  parsonages  valued  at  $26,500. 
There  are  4  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  6  officers 
and  teachers  and  179  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  18. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR 

MEMBERS. 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

• 

STATE. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female.  • 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number    o^*i„„ 
ofoi^l.;S«^^« 
satfons    SS.^ 
reporting.  ^P^"®^- 

1 

Total  for  denomioation 

16 

16 

5,253 

15 

3,404 

1,549 

11 

4 

12 

1 

11  ;         4,128 

North  A  tlantlc  division 

14 

14 

4,353 

13 

2,754 

1,299 

10 

3 

11 

10            3.628 

350 
600 

Connecticut 

New  York 

1 
2 
6 
5 

1 

1 

2 

)               6 

5 

1 

250 

480 

1,522 

2,101 

200 

1 
1 
6 
5 

1 

145 

120 

1,038 

1,451 

150 

105  t 
60 
484 
650 

50 

1 
1 
5 
3 

i' 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 
5 
3 

1 
1 

New  Jersey 

5  ;          1,968 

Pennsylvania 

3  '             710 

8outh  Atlantic  division 

1 

Virginia 

1 

1 

1 

1 

200 
700 

1 
1 

150 
500 

50 
200 

1 

North  Central  division 

1 

1 

1 

500 

Michigan 

1 

1 

700                 1 

500 

200 

1 

1 

1 

500 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


• 

Total 
number 
of  organi- ' 
sations.  1 

VALUK  0 
PROI 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

)W  CnUBCH 
•ERTY. 

Value 
reported. 

$123,500 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

1 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

1 

Number 
loforgani- 
>  zations 
reporting. 

._^ 

i             » 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
ofoivani- 

zations 
reporting. 

1 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

I 

Number  i  Number 

of  Sunday  of  officers 

schools  ;      and 

reported,  teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

16 

11 

$70,050                 6 

$26,500 

4 

4 

6 

179 

North  Atlantic  division 

14 

10 

109,500 

8 

61,750                 6 

26,500 

4 

4 

6 

179 

Connecticut 

1 
2 
6 
5 

1 : 

1 
1 
5 
3 

11,500 
35.000 
46,500 
16,500 

1 

\ 

2 

10,000                  1 
25,000   1               1 
21,250                  1 

3,000 

3,000 

5,000 

15,500 

1 

1                   2                   00 

New  York 

( 

New  Jersey 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1                   38 

Pennsylvania 

5,500 

3 

7L 

81 

South  Atlantic  division 

j 

1 
.  _  - 1 .  -  -  -    - 

1 

1 

Virginia 

1 

1 1 

1 

r 

t                                   1 

1 

North  Central  division 

1 

14.000 
14,000 

1 

9,200 

1     ■  * 

1 

!'"*•■            •••• 

1 

Michigan 

I 

1 

1 

9,200 

M 

1 



REFORMED  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


HISTOBY. 


The  Reformed  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
originated  in  the  withdrawal  of  several  priests  and  lay- 
men from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  soon  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  Decree  of  Papal  Infallibility  in 
1870,  the  movement  taking  definite  form  in  1879,  when 
organizations  were  formed  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
other  cities. 

DOCTRINE   AND   POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  church  is  evangelical,  its  principal 
object  being  the  promulgation  of  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Declaring 
the  Bible  the  only  sufficient  standard  for  faith  or  duty, 
it  supports  strongly  the  authority  of  Scripture.  It 
believes  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the 
world;  the  need  of  regeneration;  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  the  benefits  of  the  ordinances  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  desired  unity  of  aim  and 
fact  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  the  realities  of  death, 
the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  and  the  life  everlasting. 
It  places  great  stress  on  a  correct  Christian  life  and 
broad  fellowship. 

Emphasizing  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  to 
come  to  the  Saviour  in  faith,  the  Reformed  Catholic 
movement  protests  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  which  would  exclude  from  member- 
ship all  Christians  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Pope  of 
Rome  as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  and  protests  against 
such  traditions  and  commands  as,  in  its  view,  make 
the  Word  of  God  of  no  effect. 

In  polity  it  is  congregational.  The  people  who  con- 
stitute the  church  control  in  its  government. 

WORK. 

The  work  of  the  church  is  purely  domestic,  though 
it  is  affiliated  with  all  evangelical  work  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic countries,  especially  in  those  lands  that  have  in  the 
last  few  years  come  under  the  government  of  the 


United  States.  Where  individual  congregations  are 
too  small  to  organize,  the  church  counsels  union  with 
the  various  evangelical  churches,  making  no  distinc- 
tion as  to  denomination.  Besides  its  individual  evan- 
gelistic work  the  church  aims  to  be  a  connecting  link 
between  Roman  Catholics  everywhere  and  the  great 
Christian  world  that  is  *' separated  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  doctrine  and  polity,  and  seeks  to 
bring  Roman  Catholics  in  harmony  with  the  teaching 
of  all  these  evangelical  churches  and  inculcates  upon 
them  the  duty  of  winning  their  brethren  to  the  evan- 
gelical views.'' 

While  the  congregations  may  be  small  individually, 
each  body  is  a  center  of  missionary  activity,  and  by 
sermons,  lectures,  and  the  press,  aims  at  the  unity  of 
all  Christians  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  sent  into 
the  world  for  the  redemption  of  mankind. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Reformed  Catholic  move- 
ment are  in  New  York  city,  where  it  is  incorporated  as 
Christ's  Mission,  and  has  secured  for  its  permanent 
work  a  property  valued  at  $60,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  5  organizations,  located 
in  5  states,  namely :  California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  and  New  York. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
1,250;  of  these,  about  58  per  cent  are  males  and  42 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  1  church  edifice  with  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  200;  church  property  valued  at  $60,000,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $15,000;  and 
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halls,    etc.,    used    for    worship    by    4    organizations. 
There  are  uo  Sunday  schools  reported. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  10. 


As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  3  organizations,  but  an  increase  of 
250  communicants.  There  was  no  report  of  value  of 
church  property  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


SrATB. 


Total  lor  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

If  assachosetts 

New  York 

North  Central  division 

Illinois 

MisMHiri 

Western  division 

Calitomla 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

cations. 


5 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

1 

Number 
oforgani- 

cations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

w 

Number 
oforgani- 

satlons 
reporting. 

Male. 

i. 

Female. 
520' 

1 

5 

1,250 

5 

730 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 
of  church 

edifices 
reported. 


2 


800 


1 
1 


600 
200 

300 


150 
150 

150 


150 


500 


300 


400 
100 

155 


200 
100 

145 


80 
75 

75 


70 

75  I 

75  ' 


75 


75 


1 
2 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number  i  a«.a«„_ 
reporUng.l  ^Ported. 


200 


200 


200 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Total  for  denomination . 
North  AtlanUc  division 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
oforgani- 

satioQS 
reporting. 


Massachusetts, 
New  York 


2 

1 
1 


Value 
reported. 


160,000 
60,000 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 

ofoi^ni- 

zations 


Amount 
of  debt 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 


reporting.    ^PO'^*®^-     reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


North  Central  division . 


Illinois.. 
Missouri. 


Western  division, 
California.... 


1 
1 

1  i 


60,000 


115,000 
15,000 


8X7NDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


Number    vjnmhfir 
ofofllcere'  w^jjoer 

teijhirs. !  ^^o^^' 


15,000 


REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


At  the  sixth  conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  New  York  in  October,  1873,  a  communion  service 
was  held  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  in 
which  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and 
Bishop  George  David  Cummins,  of  Kentucky,  partici- 
pated. This  was  at  the  time  of  the  intense  discussion 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  concerning  ritual, 
and  Dean  Smith  and  Bishop  Cummins  were  subjected 
to  some  very  severe  and  unfriendly  criticisms  for  par- 
ticipating in  this  union  communion  service.  Bishop 
Cummins  had  for  some  time  felt  disturbed  at  the 
apparently  ritualistic  tendencies  of  his  church,  and  the 
loss — as  he  thought — of  true  catholicity,  and  so  keenly 
did  he  feel  these  criticisms  as  new  evidence  of  these 


tendencies  that,  on  November  10,  he  withdrew.  A 
number  of  others  shared  his  opinions,  and  on  a  call 
from  him,  7  clergymen  and  20  laymen  met  in  New 
York  city  on  December  2,  and  organized  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church.  Bishop  Cummins  was  chosen  as 
presiding  bishop,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Edward 
Cheney  was  elected  a  bishop  and  was  subsequently 
consecrated  in  Chicago. 

The  name  Reformed  Episcopal  was  chosen  because 
of  the  belief  of  the  founders  of  the  new  movement  that 
the  same  principles  were  adopted  which  were  the  basis 
of  the  Anglican  Church  at  the  Reformation — which  is 
known  in  law  as  the  "  Reformed  Church  of  England  " — 
and  also  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  when 
fully  organized  after  the  American  Revolution. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  declares 
its  belief  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  and  accepts  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  divine  institution  of  the  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
substantially  as  set  forth  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  rejects  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Lord's  table  is  an  altar  on  which  the 
oblation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  oflFered  anew 
to  the  Father;  that  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  presence  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine ; 
and  that  regeneration  is  inseparably  connected  with 
baptism. 

POLriY. 

The  polity  accords  with  that  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  ekcept  that  it  looks  upon  episcopacy  as 
an  ancient  and  desirable  form  of  church  government 
rather  than  as  of  divine  right.  It  rejects,  as  erroneous 
doctrine  and  contrary  to  God's  Word,  the  position  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  consists  of  only  one  order  of 
ecclesiastical  polity;  and  that  Christian  ministers  are 
priests  in  any  other  sense  than  that  fii  which  all  other 
believers  are  "a  royal  priesthood." 

The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  recognizes  the 
Christian  character  of  members  of  other  branches  of 
Christ's  Church  and  receives  them  on  letters  dimissory. 
It  does  not  demand  the  reordination  of  clergymen, 
duly  ordained  in  other  communions,  who  enter  its 
ranks.  It  holds,  however,  that,  through  its  bishops, 
who  alone  have  the  right  to  confirm  and  ordain,  it  has 
preserved  intact  the  historic  succession  of  the  min- 
istry. Unlike  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  the  bishops  do  not  constitute 
a  separate  house  in  the  general  council.  They  preside 
over  synods  or  jurisdictions  which  correspond  to  dio- 
ceses and  jurisdictions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

For  worship  the  church  accepts  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  as  revised  by  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1785,  but  holds 
that  no  liturgy  should  be  imperative  or  repressive  of 
freedom  in  prayer,  and  reserves  full  liberty  to  alter, 
abridge,  enlarge,  and  amend  the  same,  as  may  seem 
best,  "provided  that  the  substance  of  the  faith  be  kept 
entire." 

WORK. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  cares  for  the  weak 
parishes  in  the  organization,  conducts  work  among 


the  colored  people  in  the  South,  and  provides  a  part 
of  the  salaries  of  missionary  bishops.  For  this  work, 
during  1906,  the  contributions  were  $16,776. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  carries  on  work  in 
India,  in  5  stations,  with  12  missionaries  and  native 
helpers.  There  are  8  primary  schools,  a  hospital,  and 
2  orphanages.  The  property  in  India  is  valued  at 
$100,000,  and  the  amount  contributed  for  the  work  in 
1906  was  $8,159. 

The  educational  work  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
fined to  a  theological  seminary  in  Philadelphia,  with  16 
students.  The  seminary  has  also  a  preparatory  de- 
partment. The  property  is  valued  at  $100,000,  and 
there  is  an  endowment  fund  of  $117,000.  The  con- 
tributions for  educational  work  during  the  year  were 
$2,095.  There  is  a  home  for  the  aged  valued  at  $8,000. 
There  are  70  Christian  Endeavor  societies  with  1,200 
members;  8  brotherhoods  and  men's  leagues;  and  4 
bojrs'  brigades. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables 
which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomi- 
nation has  81  organizations  in  2  synods  and  1  special 
missionary  jurisdiction,  located  in  10  states.  Of  these 
organizations,  more  than  one-half  are  in  the  South 
Atlantic  division.  South  Carolina  leading  with  38. 

The  total  number  of  commimicants  rei>orted  is  9,682; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  76  organizations, 
about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  87 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  25,053;  church  property  valued  at  $1,469,787, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$67,143;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  5  organiza- 
tions; and  14  parsonages  valued  at  $48,950.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  76  organizations, 
number  89,  with  959  officers  and  teachers  and  9,864 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  84. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1,227  communicants,  but  a  de- 
crease of  2  organizations  and  $145,314  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATB. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

South  Carolina 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

lUinois 

Michigan 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


81 


25 


OOMMUNICAMTa  OB  MEMBEBS. 


Number 
I  of  onani- 
I  satlons 
reporting. 


7 

3 

15 

44  ! 


1 

3 

2 

38 

12 


3 
8 
1 


7« 


23 


7 

2 

14 

44 


1 

3 

2 

38 

12 


3 
8 
1 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


9,682 


4,666 


880  : 

212 ; 

3,564 
2,730 


100 

332 

46 

2,252 

2,286 


557 

1,663 

66 


76 


22 


7 

2 

13 

44 


Sex. 


Male. 


3,296 


1,539 


298 

60 

1,181 

988 


1 

36 

3 

96 

2 

23  1 

88 

833 

ID 

769 

3 

202 

6 

534 

1 

33 

Female. 


5,686 


2,667 


592 

152 

1,923 

1,742 


64 

236 

23 

1,419 

1,277 


355 

889 

33 


PLACBB^r  WOBBHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


76 


24 


6 

3 

15 

42 


1 

3 

2 

36 

10 


2 

7 
1 


Halls, 
etc 


2 
2 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


87 


27 


6 

3 

18 

48 


1 

3 

2 

42 

12 


3 
8 
1 


76 


24 


6 

3 

15 

42 


1 

3 

2 

36 

10 


2 
7 
1 


Seating 
capadtv 
reported. 


25,063 


12,005 


2,200 
1,126 
8,680 

8,488 


200 
990 
350 

6,948 

4,660 


1,050 

3,310 

200 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATS. 


Total  for  denomination . 
North  Atlantic  division 


New  York.... 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 


Sooth  Atlantic  division. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

South  Carolina 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Illinois. . . 
Michigan. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


81 


25 


7 

3 

15 

44 


1 

3 

2 

38 

12 


3 

8 
1 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


Number 
of  organic 

sations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


76     $1,469,787 


22 

'     1,117,500, 

5 

3 

14 

424,500  1 
52,000 
641,000 

44 

105,987 

1 

3 

2 

38 

10,000 
65,000   , 
2,700  ' 

28,287 

1 

!             10 

246.300 

2 
7 
1 

65,000 

176,800 

4,500 

1 

DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PROPEBTT. 

* 

PABSONAOES. 

SUNDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATIONS. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

* 

Amount   i 
of  debt     ' 
reported. 

Number 

oforami- 

satlons 

reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number    Number 
of  Sunday  of  officers 
schools        and 
reported,  teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

23 

$67,143 

14 

$48,950 

76 

89 

959 

9,864 

8 

68,700 

3  i         13,000 

25 

32 

523 

5,667 

2 

17,900 
1 

7 

3 

15 

39 

7 

107 

1,020 

1  4.000 

2  9,000 

9              5,950 

3 
22 

40 

23 
393 

216 

233 

'  6            40,866  i 
13              1,143' 

4,414 
1.795 

■ 

1 

1 

3 

2 

34 

17 

11 

39 

7 

159 

220 

89 

1 
1 
7 

2 

2,000 

3 

333 



600                  2 

47 

13 
2 

1,143 
7,300 

3,350 
30,000  ' 

33 
12 

1,320 
2.402 

1 
1 

5.000 
25,000 

3 

8 
1 

0 

10 

1 

45 

160 

15 

353 

1 
1 

5.000 
2,300   i 

1,911 
138 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNOD&  1906. 


8TNOD. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Total  for  denomination 

Chicago 

New  York  and  Philadelphia 

Special  Missionary  Jurisdiction  of  the  South 


81 


12 
31 
38 


COMMimiCANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


79 


12 
29 
38 


Total 

number 

reported. 


9.682 


2,286 
5.144 
2,252 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


76 


10 
28 
38 


Sex. 


Male. 


3,296 


769 

1.694 

833 


Female. 


5.686 


1,277 
2, 990 
1,419 


PLACES  OP  WOBSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


76 


10 
30 
36 


Halls, 
etc. 


2 
1 
2 


Number 
ofchurch 

edifices 
reported. 


87 


12 
33 
42 


Seating  capacity  of 
chuich  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


76 


10 
30 
36 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


25.063 


4,560 

13,546 

6,948 


600 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS:  1906. 


STMOD. 


Total  for  denomination 

Chicago 

NewYork and  Philadelphia 

Special  Missionary  Jurisdiction  of  the  South 


Total 
nomber 
of  organi- 
sations. ' 


VALUE  or  CHX7BCH 
PROPEBTY. 


Number 
oforeani- 

sations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


81 


12 
31 
38 


10 
28 
38 


246.300 

1,105,200 

28,287 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

oforeani- 

sations 

reporting. 


76  !  $1,469,787   ' 


23 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


167,143 


2 

8 

13 


7,300 

68,700 

1,143 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


14 


2 
5 

7 


S48,950 

30.000 

15,600 

3.350 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHX7RCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 

ofomtni- 

zations 

reporting. 


76 


Number 
of  Sunday 

schools 
reported. 


80 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


050 


12 
31 
33 


17 
38 
34 


I 


I 


220 
580 
150 


Number 

of 
scholan. 


0,864 


2,402 

6,130 
1,326 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


The  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church,  more 
generally  known  as  the  "Roman  Catholic  Church/' 
includes  that  portion  of  the  Christian  Church  which 
recognizes  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  Pope,  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  on  earth,  and  the  Visible  Head  of  the  Church. 
It  dates  its  origin  from  the  selection  by  Jesus  Christ  of 
the  Apostle  Peter  as  *' chief  of  the  Apostles,"  and  it 
traces  its  history  through  his  successors  in  the  bish- 
opric of  Rome. 

Up  till  the  tenth  century  practically  the  entire 
Christian  Church  was  recognized  as  one.  Divergent 
views  on  various  matters,  particularly  the  doctrine 
of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  culminated  in  the  elev- 
enth century  in  a  separation  between  the  Western 
and  Eastern  sections.  The  Western  Church,  which 
held  to  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  recognized  the  primacy 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  included  western  and  southern 
Europe  and  North  Africa,  except  Egypt.  With  the 
incursions  into  southern  Europe  of  the  tribes  from  the 
north  the  missionary  activities  of  the  church  were 
developed,  and  it  grew  in  strength  and  became  more 
thoroughly  organized.  The  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  c^ituries  contributed  new  life  to  it  and 
resulted  in  wider  extension.  Africa,  India,  China,  and 
Japan  were  visited  by  the  missionary  Fathers,  numer- 
ous Catholic  converts  were  made,  and  many  Catholic 
communities  were  established.  The  discovery  of 
America  opened  still  another  field.  Missionaries  ac- 
companied the  various  Spanish  expeditions  of  discovery 
and  settlement  in  the  first  half  century  after  Columbus 
made  the  first  voyage  to  America,  and  they  always 
raised  the  cross  and  conducted  divine  worship. 

The  first  Catholic  congregation  in  the  territory  now 
constituting  the  United  States  was  founded  at  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  in  1565,  although  Catholic  services  had 
been  held  on  the  soil  of  Florida  long  before  that  date, 
and  from  that  point  many  companies  of  missionaries 
went  along  the  coast,  particularly  toward  the  north,  and 
labored  among  the  Indians.  That  date  also  marks  the 
evangelization  of  practically  all  present  Latin  America. 


Missionaries  in  connection  with  Coronado*s  explor- 
ing expedition  in  1540  preached  among  the  Indians  of 
New  Mexico,  but  they  soon  perished.  After  the  found- 
ing of  Santa  Fe,  the  second  oldest  town  in  the  United 
States,  missionary  work  was  more  successful  and  many 
tribes  of  Indians  accepted  the  Catholic  faith.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  Franciscans  accompanied  the  expeditions 
to  California  about  1600,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
French  priests  held  worship  on  Neutral  Island,  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  in  1609,  and  three  years  later  on  Mt. 
Desert  Island.  Jesuit  missions,  begun  on  the  upper 
Kennebec  in  1646,  were  more  successful  and  permk- 
nent,  many  Indian  converts  being  among  their  fruits. 
In  1665  Catholics  sought  to  convert  the  Onondagas 
and  other  tribes  in  New  York,  while  similar  attempts 
among  the  Indians  on  the  Great  Lakes  had  been  made 
as  earlv  as  1641. 

The  history  of  the  CathoUc  Church  among  the  English 
colonists  began  with  the  immigration  of  English  and 
Irish  Catholics  to  Maryland  in  1634,  and  the  founding 
of  the  town  of  St.  Marys  in  that  year.  Through  sub- 
sequent years  there  were  varying  experiences,  some- 
times toleration  and  again  restriction,  and  the  restric- 
tions were  not  entirely  removed  until  after  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  In  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
and  New  England,  severe  laws  against  Catholics  were 
enforced  for  many  years.  In  New  York  there  were, 
it  is  said,  no  more  than  seven  CathoUc  families  in  1696, 
and  the  few  Catholics  living  on  Manhattan  Island 
eighty  years  later  had  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to  receive 
the  sacraments.  In  a  report  to  the  Propaganda  in 
1763,  Bishop  Challoner  gives  the  number  of  mission- 
aries in  Maryland  as  12;  of  Catholics,  including  chil- 
dren, 16,000;  in  Pennsylvania,  missionaries  5,  Catho- 
lics 6,000  or  7,000.  The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
in  Maryland  and  the  other  English  colonies  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  superiors  in  England, 
although  this  was  based  on  common  law  rather  than 
on  any  formal  document.  The  first  authoritative  act 
dates  from  1757,  when  Bishop  Petre,  vicar  apostolic 
of  London,  was  given  jurisdiction  for  six  years  over 
all  the  colonies  and  islands  in  America  subject  to  the 
British  Empire.  The  same  grant  was  renewed  in  1759 
for  six  years  more  to  Bishop  Challoner,  who,  on  account 
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of  his  necessary  absence  from  the  field,  recommended 
the  nomination  of  a  vicar  apostolic  for  America,  and 
suggested  that,  as  long  as  Canada  and  Florida  were 
under  British  rule,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  might  have 
his  jurisdiction  extended,  although  he  preferred  sepa- 
rate vicariates  for  America. 

The  introduction  into  Parliament  of  the  Quebec 
Act,  extending  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec  over  the  western  country,  entered 
into  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  Catholics  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  helped  to  strengthen 
the  generally  bitter  attitude  toward  them  through  the 
colonies.  Still  they  took  a  considerable  share  in  the 
conflict.  Among  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  four  Catholics:  Thomas  Fitz- 
simmons;  Thomas  Sim  Lee,  war  governor  of  Mary- 
land; Daniel  Carroll,  brother  of  the  future  Archbishop 
Carroll  of  Baltimore;  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton,  who  saw  in  this  declaration  '*  the  basis  for  a  future 
charity  and  liberty  for  his  church.*'  Volunteers 
joined  the  army  and  navy,  and  a  regiment  of  Catholic 
Indians  from  Maine  was  enlisted  for  the  colonial  forces, 
while  the  accessioj;i  of  the  French  Government  to  the 
American  cause  brought  to  the  service  of  the  Republic 
a  number  of  Catholic  officers  from  Europe. 

Following  the  war  religious  liberty  was  not  estab- 
lished by  all  the  colonies  at  once,  but  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774  "that  all 
former  diflFerences  about  religion  or  politics  *  *  * 
from  henceforth  cease  and  be  forever  buried  in  obliv- 
ion," had  its  effect,  and  some  of  the  states  promptly 
removed  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  Catholics,  ad- 
mitting members  of  that  church  to  all  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. Religious  equality,  however,  became  universal 
and  complete  only  after  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
of  1787,  in  which  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted.  During  the  discussion  of 
that  Constitution  a  memorial  was  presented  by  the 
recently  appointed  Bishop  Carroll  which  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  adoption  of  the  provision  of  the 
sixth  article  which  abolishes  religious  tests  as  a  quali- 
fication for  any  office  or  public  trust,  and  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  which  says:  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 

The  Revolutionary  war  left  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America  without  any  immediate  hierarchical  superior. 
The  vicar  apostolic  of  London  held  no  intercourse 
with  the  church  in  America  and  refused  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  the  United  States.  The  Maryland 
clergy  took  steps  to  secure  their  property  and  maintain 
some  kind  of  discipline,  and  application  was  made  to 
Rome  for  the  appointment  of  a  superior  with  power  to 
administer  confirmation  and  with  other  privileges  not 
strictly  of  the  episcopal  order.  At  that  time  Franklin 
represented  the  United  States  in  Paris,  and  French 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  to  secure  a  Frenchman 


as  ecclesiastical  superior  in  the  colonies,  with  a  view 
to  making  the  church  a  dependency  of  the  Church  of 
France.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  which  announced  that  it  had  no  power  or 
jurisdiction  in  the  case,  those  *' being  reserved  to  the 
several  states  individually.*'  After  considerable  in- 
vestigation and  delay  the  Propaganda  proposed  the 
name  of  John  Carroll  as  the  superior  or  prefect  apos- 
tolic of  the  church  in  the  thirteen  original  states,  with 
the  power  to  administer  confirmation.  This  nomina- 
tion was  confirmed  and  was  followed  by  a  decree  mak- 
ing the  church  in  the  United  States  a  distinct  body 
from  that  in  England. 

Already  the  question  of  foreign  jurisdiction  had 
arisen,  and  the  new  superior  in  1785  urged  that  as 
Catholics  were  not  admitted  to  any  office  in  the  state 
unless  they  renounced  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  some  plan  should  be  adopted  by  which 
an  ecclesiastical  superior  might  be  appointed  **in  such 
a  way  as  to  retain  absolutely  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  holy  see  and  at  the  same  time  remove  all  ground 
of  objecting  to  us  [Catholics]  as  though  we  [they]  held 
anything  hostile  to  the  national  independence."  Ac- 
companying this  letter  was  a  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
which  there  were  in  Maryland,  15,800;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 700;  in  Virginia,  200;  and  in  New  York,  1,500. 
In  the  territory  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  there  were 
said  to  be  many  Catholics,  for  whom  there  were  no 
priests. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  church  various  per- 
plexing situations  appeared.  One  of  the  first  was 
occasioned  by  what  was  known  as  "trusteeism."  In 
1785  the  board  of  '*  Trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  city  of  New  York"  was  incorporated, 
and  purchased  a  site  for  a  church.  These  trustees 
were  not  content  with  holding  the  property,  but 
held  that  the  .congregation  represented  by  them  had 
the  right  not  only  to  choose  its  pastor  but  to  dis- 
miss him  at  pleasure,  and  that  no  ecclesiastical  su- 
perior, bishop  or  prefect,  had  any  right  to  interfere. 
Such  a  situation,  as  Doctor  Carroll  wrote  to  the  New 
York  trustees,  "would  result  in  the  formation  of  dis- 
tinct and  independent  societies  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  the  Congregational  Presbyterians,"  and 
several  churches  for  a  time  firmly  resisted  the  author- 
ity of  the  bishops.  Subsequently  the  present  system* 
was  adopted. 

Another  problem  was  that  of  providing  a  body  of 
native  clergy  in  place  of  the  older  missionaries,  who 
were  mostly  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  were 
fast  passing  away.  The  immediate  difficulty  was 
solved  in  a  measure  by  the  coming  of  a  number  of 
priests  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  after 
the  French  Revolution.    They  founded  an  ecclesiastical 

•  See  UAder  polity,  page  604. 
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seminary  in  Baltimore,  and  made  their  special  work 
the  preparation  for  the  priesthood  of  those  who  were 
native  to  America,  and  were  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  new  national  life. 

The  general  policy  of  the  earlier  episcopate  was  to 
avoid  the  antagonisms  often  occasioned  by  different 
nationalities,  languages,  and  training.  To  accomplish 
this  an  effort  was  made  to  incorporate  the  non-English 
speaking  Catholics  in  the  same  churches  with  those 
whose  habitual  language  was  English,  and  whose 
spirit  was  thoroughly  American.  As  inunigration  in- 
creased, however,  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
for  the  appointment  of  clergy  native  to  the  various 
countries  and  familiar  with  their  languages  and  cus- 
toms— as  Irish,  German,  French,  and  Slavic.  The 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  opened  for  Germans  in 
Philadelphia  in  1789,  was  the  first  effort  to  meet  this 
demand,  and  since  then  the  immediate  needs  of  these 
foreign  communities  have  been  met,  in  the  main,  by 
the  appointment  of  priests  of  their  own  nationality, 
although  the  general  policy  of  the  church  has  been  to 
extend  the  use  of  the. English  language  as  much  as 
possible. 

In  this  connection,  mention  should  be  made  of  what 
are  known  as  the  **Uniat  churches,''  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Eastern  or  Oriental  churches,  partic- 
ularly in  southeastern  Europe  and  the  Levant.  They 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  teach  the 
same  doctrine  and  have  the  same  polity  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chm*ch,  but  differ  from  it  in  some  matters  of 
discipline,  and  use  their  own  languages,  as  Greek, 
Syriac,  Slavonic,  Armenian,  etc.,  in  the  liturgy. 
Among  them  are  the  Maronite,  the  Greek  Catholic  or 
United  Greek,  and  Slavonic  Catholic  churches,  all  of 
which  are  regarded  as  branches  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chm*ch  and  are  included  in  its  statistics. 

A  serious  difficulty  which  the  church  faced  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
*' Know-nothing"  movement.  A  certain  part  of  the 
nation,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  no 
Roman  Catholic  could  be  a  loyal  American  citizen,  and 
believing  that  the  absolute  obedience  which  the  hier- 
archy was  pledged  to  give  to  the  Pope  must  inevita- 
bly affect  not  merely  their  ecclesiastical,  but  their 
social,  and  even  their  civil  and  national  relations, 
looked  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  as  not  merely  un- 
American,  but  an ti- American  and  absolutely  disloyal. 
Riots  occiured  in  various  cities  and  considerable  prop- 
erty of  Catholics  was  destroyed,  but  the  storm  soon 
spent  its  force. 

During  the  same  period  the  school  question  arose. 
As  the  public  school  system  developed  it  was  under 
the  control  of  Protestants,  who  introduced  Protestant 
forms  of  religious  observance.  While  not  objecting  to 
a  religious  element  in  the  schools,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  felt  that  its  children  should  have  at  least  a 
choice  of  service.     The  result  was  the  absolute  separa- 


tion of  public  education  from  the  control  of  any  reli- 
gious body  and  the  development  within  the  church  of 
the  parochial  school  system,  in  order  to  meet  what  was 
felt  by  the  clergy  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  Catholic  families. 

Of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  to  this  was  a  question 
which  arose  in  regard  to  government  assistance  in 
missionary  education,  especially  in  the  West.  The 
chm*ch  had  organized  extensive  schools  among  the 
Indians  and  Protestant  bodies  had  done  the  same. 
The  question  arose  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  such  religious  teaching,  and  the  result  was 
that  government  aid  was  withdrawn  from  all  alike. 

In  these  questions  two  men  stand  out  preeminently 
as  leaders:  Archbishop  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  and 
Archbishop  Hughes,  of  New  York.  Their  influence, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  distinctively  chm*ch  mat- 
ters; the  former  was  one  of  a  committee  sent  to  Can- 
ada in  1776  by  the  Continental  Congress,  in  order  to 
induce  the  Canadian  Catholics  to  join  the  Revolution- 
ary forces;  while  the  latter  was  sent  by  President  Lin- 
coln as  an  envoy  to  France  and  Spain  during  the  civil 
war,  and  succeeded  in  materially  ohecking  the  move- 
ment in  Europe  in  favor  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  growth  of  the  church  is  indicated  by  the  increase 
in  its  membership,  the  development  of  its  dioceses,  and 
its  coimcils  and  congresses. 

In  1807  about  80  churches  were  reported,  and  a  Cath- 
olic population  of  150,000.  Since  that  date  a  number 
of  estimates  have  been  made  by  different  historians, 
some  of  them  varying  very  widely.  Thus  Prof.  A.  J. 
Schemm  gives  the  total  Roman  Catholic  population  in 
1860  as  4,500,000,  wbile  John  Gilmary  Shea  estimates 
it  at  3,000,000.  According  to  the  census  report  of 
1890  the  number  of  communicants  or  members,  not 
including  those  under  9  years  of  age,  was  6,231,417. 

The  first  diocese  was  that  of  Baltimore,  erected  in 
1789,  followed  by  New  Orleans  in  1793.  In  1808 
Baltimore  was  made  an  archdiocese,  and  the  dioceses 
of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  were  erected. 
Others  followed:  Charleston,  S.  C,  1820;  Cincinnati 
and  Richmond,  1821;  St.  Louis,  1826;  Mobile,  1829; 
Detroit,  1833;  Indianapolis,  1834;  Dubuque,  Nash- 
ville, and  Natchez,  1837;  Chicago,  Hartford,  Little 
Rock,  Milwaukee,  and  Pittsbm*g,  1843;  Oregon  City, 
1846.  In  1847  St.  Louis  in  turn  became  an  archdio- 
cese, and  three  years  later  Cincinnati,  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  and  Oregon  City  were  elevated  into  provinces, 
while  other  dioceses  were  formed — Albany,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  and  Galveston  in  1847;  and  St.  Paul,  Santa 
Fe,  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  Nesqually  (Seattle), 
Savannah,  and  Wheeling,  in  1850.  In  1853  San  Fran- 
cisco was  established  as  an  archdiocese,  and  in  1875 
the  dioceses  of  Philadelphia,  Santa  Fe,  Boston,  and 
Milwaukee  became  archdioceses.  Among  other  dio- 
ceses formed  have  been  those  of  Chicago  in  1880,  St. 
Paul  in  1888,  and  Dubuque  in  1893. 
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Three  plenary  or  national  councils  have  been  held 
in  Baltimore,  in  1852,  in  1866,  and  in  1884.  The  Cath- 
olic laymen  have  held  two  congresses,  one  in  Baltimore 
in  1889,  in  conjunction  with  the  centennial  of  the 
establishment  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  United  States, 
and  another  in  Chicago  in  1893.  Other  items  of  inter- 
est are  the  promotion  of  Archbishop  Gibbons  of  Balti- 
more to  the  cardinalate  in  1886,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  apostolic  delegation  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, in  1893. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  bases  its  doctrines  upon 
the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  explain- 
ing and  supplementing  them  by  tradition  expressed  in 
written  docmnents,  the  more  important  of  which  are 
the  dogmatic  definitions  issued  either  by  an  eciunenical 
or  general  coimcil,  or  by  the  Pope  speaking  *^ex  Cath- 
edra," or  as  Head  of  the  Chiwch.  Such  definitions  are 
not  considered  as  constituting  or  establishing  new  doc- 
trines, but  only  as  official  statements  that  the  particu- 
lar doctrine  was  revealed  by  God,  and  is  contained  in 
the  **Depositmn  Fidei,''  or  Sacred  Depository  of  Faith 
of  the  Church. 

The  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Ath- 
anasian  Creed  are  regarded  as  containing  the  essential 
truths  accepted  by  the  church.  A  general  formida  of 
doctrine  is  presented  in  the  ** profession  of  faith,"  to 
which  assent  must  be  given  by  those  who  join  the 
church.  It  includes  the  rejection  of  all  such  doctrines 
previously  held  as  have  been  declared  by  the  church 
to  be  wrong,  a  promise  of  absolute  obedience  to  the 
church's  authority,  and  acceptance  of  the  following 
statement  of  beUef  : 

One  only  God,  in  three  divine  Persons,  distinct  from,  and  equal 
to,  each  other — that  is  to  say,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost; 

The  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  Passion,  Death,  and 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  personal  union  of  the 
two  Natures,  the  divine  and  the  human;  the  divine  Maternity  of 
the  most  holy  Mary,  together  with  her  most  spotless  Virginity; 

The  true,  real,  and  substantial  presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood, 
together  with  the  Soul  and  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
most  holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist; 

The  seven  Sacraments  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind;  that  is  to  say,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Eucharist,  Pen- 
ance, Extreme  Unction,  Orders,  Matrimony; 

Purgatory,  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  Everlasting  Life; 

The  Primacy,  not  only  of  honor,  but  also  of  jurisdiction,  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  successor  of  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ;  the  veneration  of  the  Saints  and  of  their  images; 
the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  and  Ecclesiastical  Traditions,  and  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  we  must  interpret,  and  understand, 
only  in  the  sense  which  our  holy  mother  the  Catholic  Church  has 
held,  and  does  hold;  and  everything  else  that  has  been  defined,  and 
declared  by  the  sacred  Canons,  and  by  the  General  Councils,  and 
particularly  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  and  delivered,  defined, 
and  declared  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Vatican,  especially  con- 
cerning the  Primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  his  in&illible  teach- 
ing authority. 


The  sacrament  of  baptism  is  administered  to  infants 
or  adults  by  pouring,  and  is  considered  to  cleanse  from 
original  sin.  Confirmation  is  the  sacrament  through 
which  "the  Holy  Spirit  is  received''  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  the  anointing  with  the 
holy  chrism  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  Eucharist 
is  "the  sacrament  which  contains  the  body  and  blood, 
sold  and  divinity,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  under  the 
appearances  of  bread  and  wine."  It  is  to  be  received 
fasting,  except  in  extreme  cases,  and  is  given  to  the 
laity  only  in  one  kind,  the  form  of  bread.  Penance  is 
a  sacrament  in  which  the  sins  committed  after  bap- 
tism are  forgiven.  Extreme  imction  is  a  sacrament  in 
which  the  sick  who  are  in  danger  of  death  receive  spir- 
itual succor  by  the  anointing  with  holy  oil  and  the 
prayers  of  the  priest.  The  sacrament  of  orders,  or 
holy  orders,  is  that  by  which  bishops,  priests,  and  other 
ministers  of  the  church  are  ordained  and  receive  power 
and  grace  to  perform  their  sacred  duties.  The  sacra- 
ment of  matrimony  is  the  sacrament  which  unites  a 
Christian  man  and  woman  in  lawful  marriage,  and 
such  marriage  "can  not  be  dissolved  by  any  himian 
power.'' 

The  chief  commandments  of  the  church  are:  To  hear 
mass  on  Sundays  and  holy  days  of  obUgation ;  to  fast 
and  abstain  from  meat  on  the  days  appointed ;  to  con- 
fess at  least  once  a  year;  to  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist 
during  Easter  time;  to  contribute  toward  the  support 
of  pastors;  not  to  marry  persons  who  are  not  CathoUcs 
or  who  are  related  within  the  fourth  degree  of  kindred; 
nor  to  marry  privately  without  witnesses,  nor  to  sol- 
emnize  marriage  at  forbidden  times. 

POLITY. 

The  organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
centers  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  Pope,  and  his  author- 
ity is  supreme  in  matters  of  faith  and  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  church.  Next  to  the  Pope  is  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  who  act  as  his  advisers  and  are 
charged  with  the  general  administration  of  the  church. 
These  never  exceed  70  in  nmnber,  and  are  of  three  or- 
ders: Cardinal  deacons,  cardinal  priests,  and  cardinal 
bishops.  These  terms  do  not  indicate  their  jurisdic- 
tional standing,  but  only  their  position  in  the  cardi- 
nalate. With  few  exceptions  the  cardinal  priests  are 
archbishops  or  bishops,  and  the  cardinal  deacons  are 
generally  priests.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  Pope  the 
cardinals  elect  his  suc<^essor,  and  one  of  the  seven  car- 
dinal bishops,  the  Cardinal  of  Ostia,  who  is  the  dean  of 
the  college,  rules  the  church  until  the  election  of  a 
Pope.  The  office  carries  with  it  no  special  jurisdiction, 
merely  a  certain  precedence  of  rank  and  influence. 
Most  of  the  cardinals  reside  in  Rome,  and  their  active 
duties  are  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  various  con- 
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gregations  or  commissions  which  have  the  care  of  the 
diflFerent  departments  of  church  activity. 

The  congregations  are  19  in  number,  and  the  most 
important,  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  American 
church,  are,  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  the 
Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Coimcil,  the  Congregation  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Faith  (de  Propaganda  Fidei),  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index,  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  the  Consisto- 
rial  Congregation,  and  the  Congregation  on  Ceremonies. 
The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  has  for  its  special 
province  the  combating  of  heresy  and  false  doctrine 
and  the  restraining  of  heretics  from  injuring  religion 
and  the  church.  The  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars  hears  all  cases  of  appeal  against  the  decisions 
of  bishops,  whether  by  seculars  or  regulars.  The  Con- 
gregation of  the  Council  has  to  do  especially  with  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  interpretation  of  its  decrees,  and 
the  decision  of  controversies  arising  from  them.  The 
Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  Faith  is  the 
missionary  department  of  the  church,  and  has  particu- 
lar supervision  of  the  church  in  those  countries  where 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  recognized 
church  of  the  state,  or  which  are  not  expressly  set  apart. 
Until  recently  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  were  classed  as  under  the  care  of  this  congrega- 
tion. The  Congregation  of  the  Index  examines  books 
submitted  to  its  judgment  and  proscribes  such  as  it 
finds  opposed  to  faith  and  morals.  The  Congregation 
of  Rites  has  charge  of  the  canonization  of  saints  and 
the  observance  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  church;  the 
Consistorial  Congregation  has  particular  charge  of  the 
erection  of  new  churches,  cathedrals,  etc.;  and  the 
Congregation  on  Ceremonies  arranges  all  pontifical 
ceremonies. 

Any  questions  arising  in  any  part  of  the  church,  in 
whatever  country,  which  are  not  settled  within  that  par- 
ticular territory,  are  referred,  or  can  be  referred,  to  one 
of  these  congregations,  which  then  passes  upon  the 
question  and  makes  its  reconunendation  to  the  Pope, 
who  has  full  authority  to  accept  or  change  a  decision, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  rarely  the  case 
that  the  decision  of  the  congregation  is  not  indorsed. 

The  highest  office  of  the  regular  hierarchy,  next  to  the 
Pope,  is  that  of  patriarch.  There  are  14  patriarchs, 
most  of  them  in  the  East,  including  those  of  Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria  (Latin  and  Coptic  Rites),  Antioch 
(Melchite,  Maronite,  Syriac,  and  Latin  Rites),  Jerusa- 
lem, Babylon  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  Cilicia  of  the  Ar- 
menians. There  are  also  the  patriarchs  of  Lisbon,  the 
East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and  Venice. 

The  organization  of  the  church  in  the  United  States 
includes  a  cardinal,  an  apostolic  delegate,  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  clergy.  The  special  province  of  the  apos- 
tolic delegate  is  the  settling  of  difficulties  that  may  arise 


in  the  conduct  of  the  dioceses.  The  archbishops  have 
care  over  the  provinces,  of  which  there  are  14.  With- 
in each  diocese  the  bishop  has  supreme  authority,  al- 
though appeal  may  be  made  to  the  archbishop  or  to  the 
apostolic  delegate,  and  in  the  last  resort  to  one  of  the 
congregations  in  Rome.  In  addition  to  the  bishop  the 
organization  of  a  diocese  includes  a  vicar-general,  who, 
imder  certain  conditions,  acts  as  the  bishop's  repre- 
sentative ;  a  chancellor  or  secretary ;  a  council  or  con- 
suitors,  usually  6  in  number,  3  of  whom  are  nominated 
by  the  bishop  and  3  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese;  and 
different  boards  of  examination  and  superintendence. 
Special  appointments  are  also  made  of  persons  to  con- 
duct specific  departments  of  the  diocesan  work. 

In  the  parish  the  priest  is  supreme;  he  alone  has  au- 
thority to  administer  the  sacraments,  though  he  has  the 
assistance  of  other  priests  as  may  be  needed.  Appoint- 
ment to  a  parish  rests  absolutely  with  the  bishop  or 
archbishop,  and  in  most  cases  the  priest  is  removable  at 
the  discretion  of  his  superior.  There  are,  however, 
certain  parishes  whose  rectors  are  regarded  as  irre- 
movable, and  can  be  removed  only  on  the  basis  of 
charges  presented  by  the  bishop  or  archbishop  to  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  or  to  the  apostolic  delegate,  or  to 
the  appropriate  congregation  in  Rome.  In  case  of  a 
grievance  arising  between  a  priest  and  the  bishop,  ap- 
peal can  be  had  to  the  archbishop  or  apostolic  delegate, 
or  alternatively  to  a  congregation  in  Rome. 

Appointment  to  a  bishopric  rests  with  the  holy  see  at 
Rome,  but  names  are  recommended  by  the  hierarchy  in 
this  country.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  the  consultors 
and  the  irremovable  rectors  of  the  diocese  are  called 
together  by  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  and  they 
select  3  candidates  by  secret  ballot.  Copies  of  the  min- 
utes are  prepared  and  sent,  one  directly  to  Rome  to  the 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  and  others  to  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  Ten  days  later  these  bishops 
are  summoned  to  meet  and  consider  jointly  the  merits 
of  the  persons  selected  by  the  consultors  and  rectors, 
and  make  up  a  list  of  3  candidates  to  be  sent  to 
Rome.  This  is  merely  a  reconunendation;  it  is  not 
even  a  nomination,  and  ng  obligation  rests  upon  the 
Pope  to  appoint  any  one  of  the  3  persons  named.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  he  has  seldom  gone  outside  of 
the  names  presented,  and  usually  accepts  the  one  first 
on  the  list.  On  the  reception  of  the  appointment  there 
follows  the  consecration  to  the  bishopric  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  province. 

The  orders  of  the  clergy  consist  of  those  in  minor 
orders,  and  of  subdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests.  Can- 
didates for  subdeacon  are  termed  '* seminarians:*'  they 
have  not  taken  the  vows,  but  are  held  under  advise- 
ment and  examination  for  a  term  of  probation.  On  tak- 
ing the  vow  of  chastity  and  obedience  a  seminarian 
may  be  ordained  by  the  bishop  as  subdeacon,  and  after  a 
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time  of  service,  if  approved,  as  deacon,  and  then  as 
priest.  The  priest  alone  has  the  privilege  of  conduct- 
ing the  church  services,  administering  the  sacraments, 
and  celebrating  the  mass.  A  deacon  may,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  preach,  but  only  by  special 
authorization.  The  bishops  and  archbishops  and 
higher  orders  of  the  clergy  are  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  priesthood. 

An  important  element  in  the  polity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  furnished  by  the  religious  orders. 
These  are  of  two  kinds — the  monastic  orders,  the 
members  of  which  take  the  full  vows  of  obedience,  pov- 
erty, and  chastity,  and  the .  brotherhoods  and  sister- 
hoods. They  are  governed  ultimately  by  a  general  or 
president,  or  superior,  who  is  represented  in  the 
different  countries  by  subordinates  and  by  councils 
of  various  forms.  The  clerical  members  are  ordained, 
and  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  ** regular''  clergy, 
in  distinction  from  the  parish  priests,  known  as  the 
'  *  diocesan ' '  or  *  *  secular '  *  clergy.  The  term  *  *  regular ' ' 
is  from  the  Latin  regula,  a  rule,  and  is  applied  to  these 
priests  because  they  live  under  a  special  rule  in  a  com- 
mimity.  They  can  enter  any  diocese  or  parish  only  on 
the  special  authorization  of  the  bishop  and  priest. 
Their  jurisdiction  may  be  for  a  limited  time  or  indefi- 
nite, and  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  bishop.  Any  com- 
plaint is  referred  to  the  apostolic  delegate  or  to  the  Con- 
gregation of  Bishops  and  Regulars. 

The  orders  are  generally  divided  into  provinces  or 
commimities,  and  the  different  members,  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  be  located,  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  head  of  the  particular  province  or 
conmiunity.  Thus  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  Missouri 
Province  number  334,  but  by  no  means  all  of  them  are 
within  the  bounds  of  that  province.  Some  are  in  for- 
eign lands,  while  others  are  engaged  in  educational 
or  church  work  in  other  parts  of  this  country.  The 
situation  is  essentially  the  same  in  regard  to  the  other 
•orders.  Thus,  while  at  the  close  of  1906  there  were 
3,958  regular  clergy  within  the  United  States,  the  total 
number  of  fathers  imder  the  supervision  of  superiors  in 
the  United  States  was  over  5,000. 

The  regular  clergy  pass  through  the  same  form  of  in- 
duction into  the  priesthood  as  the  diocesan  clergy. 
Ordination  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and 
the  superiors  of  the  orders  have  to  do  simply  with  the 
control  of  the  movement  and  the  duties  of  the  clergy 
in  those  orders.  The  orders  also  have  lay  members 
who  take  the  vows  but  are  not  inducted  into  the  priest- 
hood. Usually  the  lay  brothers  conduct  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  order,  but  in  some  cases  the  clergy 
share  in  this;  thus,  among  the  Benedictines,  organized 
originally  as  an  agricultural  order,  the  clergy  are 
obliged  to  share  in  the  ordinary  farm  work. 

Members  of  the  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  take 
the  vows  but  are  not  ordained,  and  have  no  status  in 


the  clergy.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  rules  of 
each  order  and  to  the  discipline  of  their  superior,  and 
have  duties  of  various  kinds.  Most  of  them  are 
teachers,  and  from  them  the  diocesan  clergy  secure 
such  assistants  as  may  be  needed  in  the  schools  of  the 
parish,  whether  Sunday  schools  or  parochial  schools. 
Others  have  philanthropic  and  charitable  work  as  their 
special  province,  and  serve  in  hospitals,  asylums,  or 
in  general  care  for  the  poor.  All  are  spiritually  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  but  their  appointments 
are  made  by  their  own  superiors,  subject  to  the 
bishop's  approval. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  organization  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  an  important  factor  in 
its  history,  is  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  councils. 
These  are,  general  or  ecumenical,  plenary  or  national, 
and  provincial.  A  general  council  is  convoked  by 
the  Pope,  or  with  his  consent,  is  presided  over  by  him 
or  his  legates,  and  includes  all  the  Roman  CathoUc 
bishops  of  the  world.  A  plenary  or  national  council 
is  an  assembly  of  all  the  bishops  of  a  country,  as  the 
United  States.  A  provincial  council  includes  the  bishops 
within  the  territory  of  a  metropolitan  or  archbishop. 
There  is,  in  addition,  the  diocesan  synod,  which  is  a 
gathering  of  the  priests  of  a  diocese. 

The  acts  of  a  general  council,  to  be  binding,  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Pope;  those  of  a  plenary  or  pro- 
vincial council  must  be  submitted  to  the  holy  see 
before  promulgation,  for  confirmation  and  for  any 
needed  correction.  The  scope  of  the  general  council 
includes  doctrine  and  matters  of  discipline  concerning 
the  church  in  the  whole  world.  Plenary  and  pro- 
vincial councils  do  not  define,  but  repeat  the  doctrine 
defined  by  the  general  councils,  and  apply  universal 
discipline,  determined  by  those  councils  and  the  holy 
see,  by  explicit  statutes  to  each  country  or  province, 
or  they  initiate  such  discipline  as  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances may  demand. 

The  procedure  and  working  of  these  councils  are 
similar  to  those  of  an  ordinary  legislative  body.  A 
plenary  council  is  summoned  either  in  response  to  a 
petition  by  the  hierarchy  to  the  holy  see  or  by  a  direct 
order  from  Rome.  The  president  is  appointed  by  the 
Pope  and  commissioned  with  the  title  and  powers  of 
an  apostolic  delegate,  and  may  be  an  ecclesiastic  sent 
from  abroad  or  one  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  United 
States.  The  topics  are  presented  in  the  form  of  bills 
or  schemata,  prepared  under  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  hierarchy,  often  after  special  consultation 
with  authorities  at  Rome.  The  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness is  in  private  committees,  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  public  sessions.  At  the  close  the  minutes  of  the 
debates,  called  **acto,"  and  the  bills  passed,  called 
^^decreta/'  are  sent  to  Rome,  where  they  are  examined 
by  commissions  who  may  make  amendments,  usually 
in   the  wording  rather  than  in   the  matter.     Their 
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report  is  submitted  to  the  Pope,  whose  approval  is 
not,  however,  meant  to  be  such  an  act  as  entails 
papal  infallibiUty.  As  confirmed  by  the  holy  see, 
these  decrees  are  sent  back  to  the  president  of  the 
council,  are  promulgated  and  communicated  to  the 
bishops  by  him,  and  then  become  laws. 

Provincial  councils  and  diocesan  synods  make 
further  promulgation  and  application  of  these  decrees, 
applying  thus  the  legislation  to  the  priests  and  laymen 
of  each  diocese. 

The  laity  have  no  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the 
church,  nor  in  the  choice  of  the  local  priest,  but  they 
are  consulted  in  the  management  of  parish  affairs. 
In  a  few  cases  the  church  property  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  bishop,  includ- 
ing certain  ecclesiastics  and  some  laymen,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  bishop  or  archbishop 
either  holds  it  in  his  own  name,  or  is  constituted  a 
corporation  sole,  and  the  entire  property  is  thus  held. 

The  income  of  the  church  is  from  pew  rents,  plate 
collections,  and  offerings  for  baptisms,  marriage  cere- 
monies, masses,  etc.  In  general,  all  moneys  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  priest,  who  retains  only  so 
much  as  is  allowed  for  his  personal  salary  and  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  church,  and  the  balance  is  credited 
to  and  used  for  that  church.  Collections  for  charities 
are  either  disbursed  by  the  priest  or  are  handed  over 
by  him  to  societies  for  distribution.  The  salaries  of 
priests  are  settled  for  each  diocese  and  are  uniform 
throughout  the  diocese,  the  rector  of  a  city  church 
receiving  no  higher  salary  than  the  priest  in  a  country 
village.  The  reception  by  the  priest  of  the  full 
amount  of  salary  depends,  however,  upon  the  amount 
collected,  and  no  priest  receives  assistance  from 
churches  other  than  his  own.  In  cities  and  the  larger 
towns,  the  house  and  at  least  a  portion  of  his  living 
expenses  are  generally  provided  for  the  priest. 

Church  membership  begins  with  baptism  in  infancy 
and  there  is  no  method  of  induction  into  formal  mem- 
bership corresponding  to  confirmation  or  admission  to 
the  church  in  Protestant  bodies,  except  as  there  is  a 
certain  ceremony  connected  with  the  first  communion 
and  confirmation. 

It  is  seldom  that  there  are  as  many  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  a  community  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  communicants  as  is  the  case  in  other  religious 
bodies,  and,  as  a  result,  comparatively  few  edifices 
are  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  members 
of  the  parish  at  the  same  time.  In  view  of  this  fact 
it  is  the  custom  to  hold  the  Sunday  morning  services, 
or  masses,  at  different  hours.  The  more  important 
service,  or  high  mass,  in  which  some  parts  of  the 
liturgy  are  sung  .by  the  officiating  clergyman  and 
other  parts  by  the  choir,  and  at  which  a  regular  ser- 
mon is  delivered  by  one  of  the  priests,  is  celebrated 
before  noon.  At  the  other  services,  called  **low 
masses,''  the  mass  is  read  and  a  short  instruction 


is  given.  At  these  services,  varying  from  2  to  7 
in  number,  the  congregations  attending  are  generally 
quite  different.  Vesi>ers  are  also  sung  on  Sunday 
afternoon  or  evening,  mass  is  said  daily,  and  special 
services  are  held  on  Fridays  and  on  all  holy  days. 
The  churches  are  kept  open  through  the  day  for 
individual  worship  and  confession.  The  liturgy  is 
the  same  for  all  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  is  in 
Latin,  except  in  such  Uniat  churches  as  have  the 
privilege  of  using  their  own  language.  The  sermons 
and  instructions,  however,  are  always  in  the  language 
spoken  by  the  congregation,  and  the  Scriptures  are 
commonly  read  in  the  same  language. 

WORK. 

The  special  activities  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church, 
missionary,  educational,  and  philanthropic,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  carried  on  in  detail  by  the  various  religious 
orders,  including  the  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods. 
The  parish  clergy  have  comparatively  Uttle,  share  in 
their  inmiediate  conduct,  although  the  various  institu- 
tions are  due  largely  to  their  initiative  and  are  under 
their  general  direction. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  church,  at  least 
that  portion  of  its  activity  corresponding  to  the  home 
missionary  labors  of  the  different  Protestant  bodies, 
is  less  an  organized  work  for  church  extension  than 
a  series  of  evangelistic  or  revival  services,  which  are 
called  *' missions.''  These  are  not  planned  on  any 
general  system,  but  when,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
parish  priest  or  of  his  immediate  superiors,  there  is  an 
opening  for  such  a  series  of  services,  application  is  made 
to  some  one  of  the  orders  accustomed  to  conduct  them. 
Certain  members  of  the  order  are  then  commissioned 
by  its  superiors  to  go  to  that  parish,  and  imder  the 
general  direction  of,  or  in  consultation  with,  the  par- 
ish clergy,  they  conduct  a  series  of  services,  special 
emphasis  being  laid  on  public  sermons.  These  mis- 
sions have  for  their  purpose  both  the  revival  of 
religious  interest  in  Roman  Catholic  commimities  and 
the  conversion  of  non-Catholics;  some  of  the  orders 
giving  special  attention  to  one  feature,  and  some  to  the 
other.  Thus,  the  Paulist  Fathers,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  New  York  city,  have  as  their  peculiar  province 
the  conduct  of  missions  with  a  view  to  the  conversion 
of  non-Catholics  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Among  other 
orders  especially  interested  in  mission  work  are  the  Re- 
demptorist,  Vincentian,  Dominican,  and  Passionist 
Fathers.  The  Augustinian  Fathers  conducted  31  mis- 
sions in  1906;  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  107;  the 
Capuchin  Fathers,  33;  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  138;  and 
the  Fathers  of  the  Precious  Blood,  40.  The  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers  conducted  323  missions,  including  a 
number  in  connection  with  different  Roman  Catholic 
institutions,  educational  or  philanthropic. 

An  organization  called  the  Catholic  Missionary 
Union  has  been  organized,  with  headquarters  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  the  special  purpose  of  collecting  funds  to 
enable  the  bishops  of  dioceses  throughout  the  coimtiy 
to  set  apart  diocesan  priests  for  the  conducting  of  mis- 
sions to  non-Catholics  in  their  various  jurisdictions. 

The  CathoUc  Church  Extension  Society,  established 
in  1905,  seeks  to  develop  a  missionary  spirit  in  the 
clergy  and  people  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States ;  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  parish  buildings  for 
needy  communities ;  and  to  support  priests  in  neglected 
and  poverty  stricken  districts.  Membership  in  this 
society  is  based  on  contributions,  varying  from  $5,000 
to  SI  a  year,  or  2  cents  a  week. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts  for  general  evangelistic 
work  there  are  organizations  for  work  in  special  fields, 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  estab- 
lished in  1874,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  before 
the  Government  the  interests  and  needs  of  those  Cath- 
oUc prelates  who  have  Indian  missions  within  the  Umits 
of  their  dioceses.  This  was  dissolved  in  1894  and  a 
new  corporation  organized,  the  particular  work  of 
which  is  the  establishing  of  boarding  and  day  schools 
among  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  securing  of  funds  for 
their  support  and  maintenance. 

The  Commission  for  Catholic  Missions  among  the 
Colored  People  and  the  Indians,  at  the  close  of  1906, 
reported  96  churches  among  the  Indians  in  the  care  of 
56  priests,  and  a  membership  of  49,194,  of  whom  18,000 
were  in  the  diocese  of  Santa  Fe,  6,000  in  the  diocese  of 
Lead,  and  5,000  in  Alaska. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
carries  on  no  distinctively  foreign  missionary  work, 
but  contributes  to  the  work  done  in  various  fields  by 
the  different  ordera  and  societies.  The  principal  me- 
diiun  is  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
organized  in  Lyon,  France,  and  with  headquarters  in 
Lyon  and  Paris,  but  with  a  number  of  branches  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  early  history  of  the  society  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  income  was  expended  in 
the  United  States,  but  at  present  the  greater  part  of  it 
goes  to  other  lands.  During  the  year  1906  this  society 
collected  $9,500,000,  of  which  $250,000  was  given  by 
the  CathoUcs  of  the  United  States. 

The  Society  of  the  Holy  Infancy  of  Jesus  consists  of 
children,  each  of  whom  pays  a  cent  a  month.  The 
receipts  in  1906  were  $750,000,  and  the  money  was 
used,  for  redeeming  pagan  children  from  slavery  and 
for  foimding  and  maintaining  educational  institutions 
and  asylums  in  pagan  countries. 

The  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  educational 
institutions  in  the  United  States  are  under  the  care 
of  the  orders  or  brotherhoods,  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  being  imder  the  diocesan  clergy.  These 
latter  include  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmits- 
burg,Md. ;  St.  Joseph's  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  Pontifi- 
cal College,  Colmnbus,  Ohio;  Seton  Hall  College,  South 


Orange,  N.  J. ;  and  a  nmnber  of  theological  seminaries, 
including  those  at  Philadelphia,  Yonkers,  St.  Paul,  and 
Rochester.  The  Catholic  University  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  presided  over  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  its 
board  of  trustees  includes  most  of  the  archbishops, 
several  bishops,  and  a  nmnber  of  prominent  laymen. 

The  leading  order  in  educational  matters  is  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  which  reports  32  colleges  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Next  come  the  Benedictine 
Fathers,  reporting  23  institutions;  the  Franciscan 
Fathers,  13;  the Vincentian Fathers,  10;  and  the  Marist, 
Augustinian,  and  Paulist  Fathers,  smaller  numbers. . 
Among  the  institutions  under  Jesuit  supervision  are 
Georgetown  University,  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Ford- 
ham  University,  New  York;  College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  and  other  institutions  of  similar 
grade  at  Boston,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee, 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Mobile, 
Omaha,  Seattle,  and  other  places.  Among  the  promi- 
nent institutions  under  the  care  of  the  Benedictine 
Fathers  are  St.  John's  University,  at  CoUegeville, 
Minn.;  St.  Vincent's  Seminary  and  College,  near 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  St.  Benedict's  College,  at  Newark, 
N.  J.;  and  others  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Atchison, 
Kans.,  Covington,  La.,  and  Mt.  Angel,  Oreg.  Among 
those  under  the  care  of  the  Vincentian  Fathers  are 
St.  John's  Theological  Seminary  and  College,  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Niagara  University,  at  Niagara, 
N.  Y.;  St.  Vincent's  College,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
and  Holy  Trinity  College,  at  Dallas,  Tex.;  while 
the  Marist  Fathers  have  institutions  in  Van  Buren, 
Me.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  other  places.  The 
Trappist  Fathers  (Order  of  Reformed  Cistercians) 
conduct  Gethsemani  College  in  connection  with  their 
monastery  in  Kentucky. 

The  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  identified  with  churches,  rather 
than  incorporated  as  separate  institutions.  They 
have,  however,  several  colleges,  as  St.  Mary's  College, 
at  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  institutions  at  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Ellicott  City,  Md.,  Memphis,  and  Sacramento. 

The  sisterhoods  are  also  active  in  educational  work, 
and  in  1906  conducted  2,033  schools  with  802,149 
pupils.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
reported  133  schools  with  54,843  pupils;  7  orders  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  224  schools  with  71,485  pupils; 
and  25  orders  of  the  Franciscan  Sisters,  452  schools 
with  77,437  pupils.  Among  other  sisterhoods  doing 
similar  work  are  the  Benedictine  Sisters,  Felician 
Sisters,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Sisters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Ursuline  Nuns,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  others. 
Many  of  their  schools  are  parochial  schools  con- 
nected with  churches,  but  it  is  difQcult  to  distinguish 
between  them  and  state  just  which  are  of  the  higher 
grade. 

A  general  summary  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  church  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  1906 
shows  1,011  colleges,  academies,  etc.,  with  121,343 
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students;  4,364  parochial  or  mission  schools  with 
1,096;842  pupils;  and  171  industrial  and  reform  schools, 
including  those  for  Indians  and  negroes,  with  22,225 
pupils.  The  archdiocese  of  New  York  has  59  colleges 
and  academies  with  6,622  students;  that  of  Baltimore, 
45  institutions,  the  number  of  students  not  being 
reported;  that  of  Chicago,  38  institutions  with  6,761 
students;  that  of  St.  Louis,  36,  with  5,659  students; 
while  that  of  Santa  Fe  has  the  smallest  number — 
9  institutions  with  1,143  students.  Among  the  dio- 
ceses, the  Newark  diocese  takes  the  lead,  with  27  in- 
stitutions and  1,443  students,  and  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
follows,  with  26  institutions  and  3,296  students.  The 
Monterey  and  Los  Angeles  diocese  has  23  institutions 
with  1,855  students;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  19  institutions 
with  1,283  students;  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  16  institu- 
tions with  1,960  students. 

The  philanthropic  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  highly  developed.  All  the  different  orders, 
brotherhoods,  and  sisterhoods,  do  more  or  less  in  this 
line,  though  the  sisterhoods  are  on  the  whole  the 
most  active,  and  there  are  a  number  of  general  philan- 
thropic societies. 

A  summary  of  this  department  of  work  shows  255 
orphanages  with  40,588  inmates,  and  623  hospitals, 
etc.,  with  230,592  patients;  a  total  of  878  institutions 
with  271,180  patients  and  inmates. 

The  most  prominent  single  organization  is  a  society 
of  laymen,  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  organ- 
ized in  Paris,  France,  in  1833,  by  a  band  of  college 
students.  Its  general  plan  of  organization  and  its 
objects  and  methods  were  based  upon  the  various 
works  of  charity  instituted  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  for  whom  the  society 
was  named.  The  main  office  is  in  Paris,  and  branches 
are  established  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1906 
these  numbered  over  6,000,  and  the  membership 
included  over  100,000  active  workers.  No  member  is 
allowed  to  receive  any  compensation  for  his  labor.  In 
the  United  States  in  1906  there  were  647  subordinate 
branches  or  conferences,  with  10,587  active  members 
and  604  honorary  members.  During  the  year  the 
members  of  the  society  made  198,117  visits,  assisted 
17,972  families,  representflig  69,981  persons,  procured 
situations  for  1,690  persons,  and  in  addition  provided 
summer  vacations  for  poor  children,  maintained  homes 
for  convalescents,  settlements,  boys'  clubs,  working 
boys'  homes,  seamen's  havens,  etc.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  year  were  $405,507.  The  work  is  carried  on  in 
23  states,  mostly  in  the  North  and  West. 

A  review  of  the  work  under  the  care  of  the 
sisterhoods  shows  that  they  conducted,  besides  the 
schools  referred  to,  338  hospitals,  asylums,  etc., 
with  over  120,000  inmates,  and  142  orphanages  and 
similar  institutions  with  over  25,000  inmates. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  7  orders  with  4,613  mem- 
bers, had  under  their  supervision  31  hospitals  with 
11,693  inmates,  and  30  orphanages  with  3,189  inmates. 
The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  num- 


bering 3,004,  had  under  their  care  73  hospitals  with 
12,974  inmates,  and  34  orphanages  with  5,740  children. 
The  Franciscan  Sisters,  numbering  7,173  in  25  orders, 
conducted  101  hospitals  with  43,169  inmates,  and  24 
orphanages  with  2,463  children.  The  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor  had  under  their  care  50  asylums  with  over 
9,000  inmates,  while  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  had  19  hos- 
pitals with  2,675  inmates,  and  10  orphanages  with 
over  4,000  children. 

In  addition  to  their  institutional  work  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  sisterhoods  carry  on  general  charity  visi- 
tation through  the  parishes,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  parish  priesthood,  and  are  the  almoners  of  a 
charity  which  is  by  no  means  merely  Roman  Catholic. 

In  general  social  and  industrial  movements  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  takes  an  active  part.  There 
are  a  number  of  relief  societies  not  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  church,  but  affiliated  with  it.  In 
temperance,  also,  its  influence  has  been  exerted  most 
effectively,  and  a  well-established  total  abstinence 
league  exists  among  its  priests.  The  power  of  the 
press  is  recognized,  as  is  apparent  from  the  large 
number  of  church  papers  published  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in 
the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  12,482  organizations  in  14  arch- 
dioceses, 76  dioceses,  and  2  vicariates-apostolic,  dis- 
tributed in  every  state  and  territory.  Of  these  organi- 
zations, 5,589  are  in  the  North  Central  division  and 
3,678  in  the  North  Atlantic  division.  The  state  having 
the  largest  number  is  New  York  with  1 ,208,  followed 
by  Pennsylvania  with  1,032. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
give  in  its  annual  statistical  reports  the  entire  number 
of  baptized  members,  or  population,  instead  of  com- 
municants. In  order,  therefore,  that  the  statistics 
might  be  uniform  with  those  of  other  denominations, 
it  was  suggested  to  those  representing  the  church,  and 
readily  assented  to  by  them,  that  in  the  Census  report 
only  communicants  should  be  given,  as  was  done  in  the 
report  for  1 890.  In  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  it  was 
arranged  that  the  individual  organizations  in  making 
their  returns  should  report  the  entire  membership, 
including  baptized  children  and  infants,  but  that  15 
per  cent  should  be  deducted  to  cover  children  under  9 
years  of  age,  this  being  the  age  at  which  the  first  com- 
munion is  usually  taken.  The  total  number  of  com- 
municants, after  making  this  deduction,  is  12,079,142; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1 1 ,028  organiza- 
tions, about  49  per  cent  are  males  and  51  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  11,881  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  4,494,377,  as  reported   by  10,303 
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organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $292,638,787, 
as  reported  by  10,293  organizations,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $49,488,055;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  518  organizations;  and  6,360 
parsonages  valued  at  $36,302,064.  The  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  9,406  organizations,  number 
11,172,  with  62,470  ofBcers  and  teachers  and  1,481,535 
scholars. 

In  connection  with  the  figures  given  for  seating 
capacity  of  church  edifices  it  should  be  remembered 
that  among  Catholic  congregations  it  is  customary  to 
hold  many  services  on  Sunday  in  the  same  edifice,  at 
which  different  portions  of  the  congregation  attend. 
Although  similar  conditions  exist  to  some  extent  in 
other  denominations,  yet  in  most  Protestant  churches 
there  are  not  ordinarily  more  than  2  services,  while 


many  Catholic  churches  have  2  or  3  masses,  and  some 
as  many  as  6  or  7,  every  Sunday,  each  usually  attended 
by  a  different  body  of  worshipers,  besides  the  afternoon 
and  evening  services.  This  fact  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  order  to  understand  the  figures  repre- 
senting seating  capacity  and  their  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  communicants. 

The  number  of  clergy  connected  with  the  denomina- 
tion (including  archbishops,  bishops,  and  diocesan  and 
regular  priests)  is  15,177. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  including 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church  (Uniat)  reported  separately  in  1890,  these  fig- 
ures show  an  increase  of  2,243  organizations,  5,837,434 
communicants,  and  $174,515,441  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 
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Total  for  dsnomlnatfcm. 
North  Atlantic  dlTltloii 


Maine 

New  Hamprtilre. . 

Vvmont 

Massachusetts.... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylyanla..... 


South  Atlantic  division.. , 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Cdnmbla. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia , 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Oeor^. 
Florida.. 


North  Central  division.. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niineis 

Michigan 

Wboondn 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 


South  Central  division.. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama * 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma! 

Texas 


Western  division, 

Montana.... 

Idaho 

Wvoroing 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Ariaona 

Utah 

Nevada. , 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

CalUomia...., 


Total 

number 

oforganl- 

satlons. 


12,482 


3,678 


140 
104 
109 
473 
85 
211 

1,206 
316 

1,082 

612 


23 
166 
21 
70 
132 
31 
84 
77 
60 

6,680 


606 
266 
720 
627 
796 
676 
562 
457 
233 
199 
328 
340 

1.164 


232 
25 
96 
90 

214 
77 

173 

255 

1,439 


91 
80 
48 

224 

830 

58 

5 

10 

172 
75 

346 


COMMUinCANTS  OB  MBMBBBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


12,472 


3,670 


l»l 

113,419 

.108 

119,863 

109 

82,272 

473 

1,080,706 

85 

195,951 

211 

299,513 

1,206 

2,285,768 

316 

441,432 

1,089 

1,214,734 

612 


23 
165 
21 
70 
132 
81 
84 
77 
59 

5,588 


606 
256 
720 
627 
796 
575 
552 
456 
233 
199 
328 
840 

1,164 


232 
25 
96 
90 

214 
77 

173 

255 

1,438 


90 
80 
48 

224 

830 

58 

5 

10 

172 
75 

346 


Total 
number 
reported. 


12,079,142 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Male. 


5,833,658 


354,736 


24,228 
166,941 
43,778 
28,700 
40,011 
8,981 
10,317 
19,273 
17,507 

3,946,752 


557,650 

174,849 

932,064 

492,135 

505,264 

878,288 

207,607 

382,642 

61,261 

61,014 

100,763 

93,195 

1,109.096 


165,908 
17,252 
42,285 
28,576 

477,774 
32,397 
36,548 

306,366 

834,900 


72,350 
18,067 
10,264 
99.820 

121,558 

29,810 

8,356 

9,970 

74,981 

35,317 

354,406 


11,028  !  5,184,922 


3,350  2,684,850 

53,699 
56,253 
40,070 

485,086 
88,272 

151,913 
1,033,935 

162,096 

613,574 


132 

93 

108 

451 

77 

211 

1,027 

262 

998 

544 


141,212 


23 
105 
13 
70 
132 
31 
34 
77 
50 

4,852 


12, 167 

54,061 

13,245 

14,384 

22,660 

2,007 

4,787 

9,500 

8,392 

1,483,533 


526 
252 
373 
317 
786 
556 
520 
436 
231 
105 
328 
332 

964 


209,389 

85,553 

223,911 

114,750 

243.252 

178, 513 

96,380 

177,380 

30.671 

28,660 

49.030 

46,026 

484.778 


104 

3 

97 

86 

203 
70 

162 

239 

1,309 


89 

75 

38 

222 

39 
4 

9 

156 

71 

340 


60,381 

109 

20,414 

10,951 

225,685 
15.427 
15,974 

135,837 

390.549 


38,155 

6,992 

4,198 

51,064 

51,507 

11,296 

3,357 

4,954 

33,329 

16.041 

109,656 


Female. 


5.325,178 


2,761,762 


57,217 

60,744 

41,305 

531,386 

Ov, Boo 

147,600 

1,096,834 

170,393 

554,305 

147,600 


12,061 

60,755 

16,734 

14,316 

17,342 

1,974 

5,530 

9,773 

9,115 

1,515,475 


211,775 

87,988 

219,335 

112,142 

251,382 

194,382 

102,079 

181,065 

29,860 

27,998 

51,733 

45,736 

516,779 


63,367 

80 

21,727 

12,186 

245,443 
16.005 
16, 149 

141,822 

393,562 


33,898 

7,188 

3,349 

48,411 

51,676 

10,880 

3,553 

4,166 

33,203 

16,961 

180,257 


PLACB8  OP  WOBBHIP. 


Number  of 

wganizatkms 

reporting— 


Church 

vUUlCvB* 


10,755 


3,485 

113 
90 
91 

465 
81 

202 
1,151 

801 

991 

467 


499 
205 
537 
303 
771 
542 

420 
203 
177 
296 
311 

865 


102 
21 
61 
70 

205 
70 

109 

227 

1,160 


Halls, 
etc. 


518 


Number 

ofchundi 

edifices 

reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
Deporting. 


11,881 


58 
53 
21 

155 

284 

38 

5 

10 

148 
63 

325 
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114  ,       3,848 

7 

9 

8 

9 

2 

7 
31 
10 
81 


80 


19 

4 

19 

132 

2 

157 

13 

15 

64 

5 

68 

106 

10 

108 

27 

35 

28 

1 

31 

82 

9 

32 

47 

2 

50 

.4,778 

140 

5,201 

18 
3 
4 

26 
13 
6 
6 
14 
10 
11 
13 
16 

87 


3 

3 

20 

9 

1 

2 

27 

22 

138 


14 
15 
12 
45 
10 
7 


8 

4 

17 


120 
95 
94 

215 
1,2^9 

1,8? 

515 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


552 
225 
590 
827 
820 
583 
-  557 
489 
212 
189 
323 
334 

1,009 


106 
21 
72 
74 

258 
80 

117 

281 

1,308 


85 
57 
23 

168 

330 

44 

6 

11 

157 
67 

360 


10,808 


3,313 


113 
90 
91 

454 
77 

208 
1,006 

295 

965 

455 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


18 
123 
13 
64 
104 
27 
27 
82 
47 

4,574 


495 
205 
440 
267 
764 
494 
513 
415 
201 
177 
295 
306 

817 


69 

18 

61 

60 

196 

70 

105 

227 

1,144 


57 
52 
21 

155 

273 

38 

5 

10 

146 
62 

825 


4,494,377 


1, 909,  v40 


53,787 

45,524 

41,288 

364,772 

56,907 

124,614 

602,182 

155,458 

525,468 

163,882 


9,800 
55,348 
11,670 
23,629 
25,470 
6,738 
8,931 
10,375 
11,921 

1,609,607 


231,486 

88,835 

201,722 

115,255 

281,631 

190,780 

180,750 

161,603 

47,028 

42,857 

71,406 

86,215 

293,114 


26,060 
8,950 
15,409 
17,106 
101,517 
15,386 
22,817 
85,790 

367,834 


37,985 

10,190 

4,880 

37,534 

91,399 

8,845 

8,250 

2,985 

39,298 

17,215 

114,244 


610 


RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


UTATI  OB  TKBRITOBT. 


Total  for  denominaUon . 
North  Atlantic  division 


Total 

number 

of  organl- 

latlons. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florida 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana: 

niinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Nebraska. .... 
Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana.. 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma  ^ 
Texas 


Western  division . 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Aritona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington . 

Oregon 

Caluomia.... 


12,482 


3,678 


140 
104 
109 
473 
85 
211 

1,208 
316 

1,032 

612 


23 
165 
21 
70 
132 
31 
34 
77 
59 

5,589 


606 
256 
720 
527 
796 
575 
552 
457 
238 
199 
328 
340 

1,164 


232 
25 
98 
90 

214 
77 

173 

255 

1,430 


91 
80 
48 

224 

330 

58 

5 

10 

172 
76 

346 


VALUX  OP  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
oforgani- 


Eauons 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


115 

2,497,000 

91 

2,281,560 

92 

1,553,257 

454 

25,723,238 

80 

3,218,900 

205 

9,332,950 

1,007 

81,934,633 

298 

11,925,589 

991 

38,529,693 

18 
124 
13 
66 
108 
23 
28 
27 
47 

4,556 


516, 

3,991, 

1,259, 

1,756, 

1,122, 

375, 

618, 

862, 

601, 


489 
203 
341 
275  I 
772  ' 
542  < 
513  I 
418  ' 
207 
182  , 
303  I 
311 

823 


15,173,844 
4,293,065 

13,201,065 
3.899.445 
8, 780. 748 
8,063,138 
7,760.210 

10,326,114 
1,379,170 
1,262,452 
3,139,900 
2,583,243 

11,302,738 


70 

11 

60 

71 

203 

70 

114 

224 

1,127 


2,193.275 
207,000 

1,210,110 
604,000 

3,557,330 
653,250 
444,250 

3,433,523 

13,373,305 


61 
54 
21 

159 

262 

36 

5 

10 

144 
52 

323 


1,248,300 
249,850 
197,200 

1,239,395 

406,990 

186,775 

441,700 

91,400 

1,727,960 
392,000 

7,191,735 


10,293  S292,638,787 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPERTY. 


Number 

of  organ  1' 

tations 


Amount 
of  debt 


^^     reported. 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


3,333  I  176,996,820 


454   11,103.530 


000 
315 
550 
005 
225 
360 
200 
900 
975 


79,862,394 


4,104.149,488.055   <        6,360  136,302,064 


8X7NDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATION8. 


Number  !  Number  I  Number  | 
of  organi-  'of  Sunday  of  officers 

xations  {  schools  and  I 
reporting,  reported. ,  teachers. 


Number 

of 
scfaolais. 


9,406  !   11,172    62,470  1,481,535 


1,873 

33,717.112 

54 

371.066 

64 

.  506,504 

59 

386,120 

270 

4,616,620 

53 

678,456 

124 

1,709,310 

568 

16, 138. 799 

203 

3.396,771 

478 

5,913,466 

132 

1,706,420 

7 

51 

8 

10 

33 

7 

4 

7 

5 


125,750 

671,834 

514,919 

67,700 

116,817 

13,200 

13,000 

62,600 

120,600 


64 

64 

66 

355 

58 

140 

720 

171 

723 

252 


1,657  '  11,162,161 


216 

95 

178 

44 

291 

229 

142 

170 

98 

50 

n 

67 
181 


25 


13 
11 
39 
20 
29 
44 

261 


«,  J44,  44il 
449,283 

2,548,340 
179,017 

1,589,383 

1,196,326 
700.825 

1,428,304 
248.435 
116,513 
172,851 
188,425 

767,288 


16 
85 
13 
35 
45 
13 
12 
13 
20 

2,869 


371 
158 
248 
152 
493 
355 
350 
259 
70 
82 
156 
175 

456 


403,650 

400,100 

310,200 

3,744,470 

520,180 

1,180,180 

7,263,654 

1.497,950 

5,362,080 

1,419,981 


78,800 

438,200 

195,881 

199,400 

244, 400 

52,700 

56,800 

91,800 

62,000 

10,927,529 


1,799, 

637, 

1,759, 

571, 

1.285, 

1,317. 

1,216, 

1,067, 

216. 

217, 

423. 

416, 


520 
250 
317 
200 
552 
350 
690 
660 
800 
000 
600 
600 


1,473,835 


197,782 


27,365 
16,331 

252,614 
57,920 
59,060 

156,216 

2,135,084 


48    237,600 


14 

6 

5 

44 

12 

10 

2 

2 

41 

13 

112 


86,760 

3,485 

22.200 

139,012 

21,912 

41,607 

32,000 

4,300 

459,336 

45.286 

1,279,186 


31 
31 

143 
34 
39 

130 


142,800 
97,450 

547,110 
80,400 
68,760 

299,726 


422  1  1,798,255 


27 

16 

8 

62 

42 

18 

4 

7 

49 

28 

171 


143,060 
41,400 
36.600 

154,600 
77,465 
47,260 
23,060 
19,460 

128,560 

60,600 

1,067,360 


116 

85 

104 

453 

81 

209 

1,012 

260 

897 

412 


18 
86 
13 
53 
103 
29 
29 
43 
38 

4,175 


464 
213 
411 
319 
660 
480 
433 
319 
166 
163 
301 
246 

695 


97 

18 

67 

42 

131 

49 

100 

191 

917 


70 
46 
32 

115 

100 

33 

4 

8 

137 
60 

312 


2,361  20,682,464  1   3,207,   3,921 


133 

92 

118 

633 

94 

224 

1,260 

283 

1,194 

467 


20 
100 
19 
63 
106 
37 
31 
46 
46 

4,817 


666 
262 
477 
333 
748 
668 
485 
358 
173 
175 
318 
264 

886 


104 
18 
73 
49 

217 
63 

104 

267 

1,072 


90 
52 
37 

123 

122 

42 

7 

8 

166 
66 

369 


41,290        836,228 


886 

628 

379 

10,908 

1,994 

2,333 

12,602 

2,137 

9,333 

2,955 


201 
877 
526 
326 
248 
87 
202 
258 
231 

12,109 


1,744 

477 

1,856 

1,203 

1,479 

1,547 

1,092 

1,081 

326 

302 

667 

436 

2,396 


171 
121 
271 
144 
690 
.110 
138 
753 

3,718 


402 

107 

81 

296 

191 

72 

56 

21 

390 

198 

1,904 


16,549 

13,335 

9.623 

157,992 
29,795 
49,»S5 

312,195 
57.130 

180,66a 

43,970 

4,396 
14,680 
5,620 
4,954 
5,385 
969 
2,051 
2,971 
2,94a 

434,573 


73,040 
27,694 
63,648 
46,834 
62,885 
54,243 
29.979 

7,810 

6,966 

16,822 

13,544 

79,607 


15,690 
3,458 
4,362 
2,742 

22,072 
2,907 
3,596 

24,880 

87,157 


10,619 
1,970 
1,521 
8,523 
7,262 
2,430 
873 
325 
7,813 
4,288 

41,62S 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  ARCHDIOCESES,  DIOCESES,  ETC.: 

1906. 


▲BCHDIOCBSE,  DIOCESE,  ETC. 


Total 

number 

oforcymi- 

lations. 


Total  for  denomination . . 

Arcfadiooese: 

Baltimore , 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Dubuque 

Milwaukee 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Oregon  City 

Phitodelphla 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

San  Francisco 

Santa  F6 

Diocese: 

Albany 

Alton 

Altoona 

Baker  City 

BeUeviUe 

Boise 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Burlington 

Charleston 

Cheyenne 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Concordia 

Covington , 

Dallas 

Davenport 

Denver 

Detroit 

ruluth 

Erie 

Fall  River 

Fargo 

Fort  Wayne 

Galveston 

Grand  Rapids 

Great  Falls 

Green  Bay 

Harrisburg 

Hartford 

Helena 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

La  Crosse 

Lead 

Ix»venwortb 

Lincoln 

Little  Rock 

Louisville 

Manchester 

Marquette 

Mobile 

Monterey  and  Los  Angeles 

Nashville 

Natohes 

Natchitoches 

Newark 

Ogdensburg 

Oklahoma 

Omaha 

• 

Pooria 

Pittsburg 

PorUand 

lYovidenoe 

Inchmond 

Rochester 

Sacramento 

St.  \ugustin? 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Joseph 


couMxnacAxn  ob  members. 


12,482 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


162 
220 
334 
186 
226 


249 

165  i 
285 
62 
250 

292 
236 
145 
296 

162 
103 

82 

13 
117 

80 
185 
185 
109 

34 

48 
297 
123 

95 

74 

87 
187 
225 
205 
108 

142 

70 

233 

80 
94 

194 

36 

215 

78 
211 

55 
176 
101 
222 

59 


h 


119 
119 

77 
158 
104 

128 

110 

122 

25 

90 

49 

160 
118 
172 
209 

1()6 

270 

140 

85 

72 

140 
85 
48 

112 
64 


12,472 


162 
220 
334 
186 
226 

249 
165 
285 
62 
248 

291 
236 
145 
296 

160 

103 

82 

13 

117 

80 
185 
185 
109 

34 

48 

297 

123 

95 

74 

87 
187 
225 
2a'> 
108 

142 
70 

233 
80 
94 

194 
36 

215 
78 

211 

54 

m 

101 

222 

50 

119 
119 
77 
158 
103 

128 

110 

122 

25 

90 

49 
160 
147 
172 
209 

166 

269 

139 

85 

72 

140 
85 
48 

112 
64 


Total 

number 

reported. 


12,079,142 


208 
667 
682 
193 
98 

220 

437 

1,067 

27 

425 

323 
225 
212 
110 

169 

81 

66 

7 

58 

18 

545 

202 

82 

10 

10 
281 
83 
22 
50 

63 
58 
99 
264 
47 

97 
129 
61 
48 
93 

116 
21 

118 
50 

299 

51 
125 

38 
110 

16 

45 

34 

32 

115 

119 

111 
51 

ia3 

17 

28 

40 
330 
81 
36 
66 

109 
338 
113 
195 
29 

97 
43 
8 
58 
20 


005 
594 
716 
186 
982 

746 
311 
328 
522 

880 
726 
649 
098 

073 
145 
626 
795 
765 

057 
776 
019 
272 
317 

264 
058 
406 
366 
138 

736 
079 
871 
477 
132 

974 
223 
261 
9ft7 
807 

123 
021 
971 
595 
513 

338 
882 
270 
411 
335 

519 
054 
397 
770 

863 

535 

099 
117 
252 
576 

4&3 
540 
356 
523 
709 

458 
410 
419 
951 

787 

750 
895 
716 
429 
492 


Sex. 


Number 

oforganl- 

lations 

reporting. 


11,028 


Male. 


5,184,922 


Female. 


94 
209 
176 
180 
225 

247 
165 
283 
58 
239 

282 
236 
140 
248 

159 
12 
76 
13 
24 

75 
179 
159 
108 

34 

38 

225 

i21 

95 

73 

79 
156 
223 


105 

141 
59 

231 
79 
92 

194 
35 

212 
73 

211 

54 
173 

92 
222 

59 

no 

119 
70 
31 
93 


65,921 

291,438 

160,257 

88,810 

47,739 

105,633 
208,720 
502,709 
12,084 
200,179 

149,986 

104,841 

103,568 

48,582 

78,549 
6,247 

33,308 
3,957 
4,671 

6,992 

260,126 

85,326 

40,070 

4,787 

4.198 
77,783 
42,796 
11.152 
24,086 

20,711 
23,901 
61,080 


24,030 

52,359 
67,561 
30,671 
24.556 
45,346 

57,aS8 
10.312 
57,617 
25,75S 
151,913 

27,843 
60,997 
17,694 
54,256 
8,752 

22,903 
16,102 
15,427 
36,295 
56,253 


PLACES  OP  WOB8HIP. 


6,325,178 


76,160 

319,840 

158.122 

94,253 

50,796 

109,753 
228.591 
552.664 
13,145 
208,858 

152,448 

120,885 

105,629 

48,096 

86,300 
6,502 

26,798 
3,838 
4,354 

7,188 

266,989 

87,926 

41.395 

5,530 

3.349 
77,934 
39,588 
11,214 
25,542 

20,159 
25.477 
48,437 


22,005 

4i,287 
63,694 
29,860 
24,101 
441,549 

59,065 
10,403 
59,609 
22,046 
147,600 

23,495 

63.887 

18.267 

56;  155 

7,683 

22,556 
17,952 
16,005 
37,825 
60,744 


123 

57,701 

53,077 

109 

24,778 

26,177 

122 

47,382 

56,735 

3 

109 

80 

86 

10,951 

12,186 

38 

16,965 

10,852 

108 

108,255 

117,042 

144 

40,033 

39,681 

161 

15,062 

16,136 

209 

32,928 

33,781 

161 

52,736 

50,357 

262 

177,550 

144,987 

132 

53,699 

57,217 

77 

88,272 

89,888 

72 

15,037 

14,750 

M 

21,790 

21,062 

48 

4,0?7 

4,679 

109 

28,483 

28,999 

62 

9,700 

10,350 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church     Halls, 
edifices.  I    etc. 


10,755 


122 

218 
183 
181 
225 

249 
164 
278 
53 
235 

267 
227 
141 
262 

149 
93 
78 
10 

115 


618 


1 
2 
1 
4 


2 
2 

7 

7 

2 

4 

12 

6 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


4 
2 


63 

15 

179 

4  1 

179 

3  ' 

91 

8 

28 

1 

21 

12 

204 

5 

114 

9 

92 

3 

69 

3 

74 

8 

153 

3 

156 

46 

35 

90 

2 

137 

6 

72 

2 

203 

10 

79 

1 

79 

14 

177 

9 

24 

4 

211 

1 

77- 

202 

7 

34 

10 

126 

2 

91 

6 

210 

9 

44 

no 

7 

113 

.  6' 

113 

3 

70 

2 

33 

90 

9 

91 

17. 

69 

21 

114 

6 

21 

3 

70 

9 

41 

1 

156 

2 

131 

11 

108 

27 

183 

10 

146 

3 

263 

7 

113 

7 

81 

2 

66 

2 

140 

76 

39 

1 

110 

2 

62 

1 

11,881 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


10,303 


149 
244 
212 
190 
256 

268 
212 
315 
64 
274 

327 
243 
154 
307 

161 
96 
89 
13 

125 

67 

207 

190 

94 

31 

23 

233 

129 

97 

73 

82 

159 

169 

36 

93 

157 
73 

212 
90 
82 

192 
26 

222 
83 

215 

60 
135 

95 
227 

64 

126 

118 

80 

33 

95 

100 
80 

123 
21 
74 

46 
174 
146 
116 
205 

157 

324 

120 

88 

71 

140 
90 
42 

120 
67 


113 
216 
183 
179 
224 

249 
162 
274 
52 
233 

266 
180 
141 
251 

148 


78 

10 

111 

52 

179 

179 

91 

27 

21 

202 

114 

90 

69 

74 

153 

166 

3 

90 

137 
63 

201 
79 
79 

176 
23 

210 
7/ 

202 

.34 
126 

87 
207 

44 

113 

113 

70 


Seating 
capacitv- 
reported. 


4,494,377 


90 

88 
69 
114 
18 
69 

36 
160 
131 
104 
182 


61,348 

198,968 

108,428 

81,364 

84,622 

108,913 
91,078 

197,661 
14,650 

146,724 

118,390 
81,664 
61,008 
86,409 

79,826 


38,177 

2,666 

34,565 

10,190 

126,719 

96,741 

41.233 

8,931 

4,889 
99,218 
50,864 
24, 161 
26,060 

26,790 
49,346 
37,584 
1,800 
26,004 

66,276 
49,468 
47,028 
33,566 
26,807 

69,987 

7,140 

79,831 

35,163 

124,614 

30,S4i^ 
55,260< 
26,646- 
68,880. 
6,81^ 

34,537 
26,895 
15,386 


45,624 

63,468 
18,349 
35,086 
8.950 
17,105 

io,ia» 

93,071 
49,909- 
22,717 
46,510' 


146 

58,729- 

263 

146,674 

113 

53,787 

77 

66,907 

66 

24,050' 

76 

19,085^ 

39 

9,071 

109 

40,268 

62 

10,657 

612 


RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  ARCHDIOCESES,  DIOCESES,  ETC, 

1906— Continued. 


ABCHDIOCE8E,  DIOCESE,  ETC. 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

lations. 


Dlooese— Continued . 

Salt  Lake 

San  Antonio 

Savannah 

Scran  ton 

Sf'attle 

Sioux  City 

Sioux  Falls 

Springfield 

Superior 

Syracuse 

Trenton 

Tucson 

Wheeling 

Wichita 

Wilmington 

Winona 

Vlcariate-Apostolic: 

BroiM'ns\*illo < 

North  Carolina 


9 

41 

76 

210 

172 
139 
140 
183 

110 

103 

156 

92 

130 

126 

47 

119 

33 
31 


COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 


I  Number 
I  of  organi- 
I  tations 
.reporting. 


9 

41 

76 

210 

172 
139 
140 
183 

110 

103 

156 

92 

130 

126 

47 

119 

33 
31 


Total 

number 

reported. 


13,073 

61,450 

19,250 

235,763 

74,981 

50,546 

44,679 

283.880 

55,136 
132,466 
110,892 

41,244 

38,850 
25,310 
27,016 
47,001 

86,363 
3,981 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Male. 


7 

41 

70 

207 

156 
139 
136 
183 

105 

103 

154 

57 

130 

118 

47 

106 

27 
31 


5,227 

30,318 

9,491 

124,420 

33,329 

24,740 

19,917 

136,037 

25,746 
67,192 
53,843 
14,208 

22,005 
11.911 
13,563 
21, 159 

39,462 
2,007 


Female. 


5,550 

34,132 

9,759 

107,329 

33,203 

25,806 

20,415 

147,852 

25,865 
65,274 
53,351 
14,447 

16,845 
11,966 
13,453 
22,493 

40,962 
1,974 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


9 

41 

32 

201 

148 
136 
133 
175 

101 
95 

145 
60 

102 

106 

43 

115 

33 
27 


Halls, 
etc. 


9 
8 

8 
3 
4 
5 

8 

5 

8 

11 

20 

7 

4 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

rep(»ted. 


10 

52 

32 

210 

157 
143 
135 
187 

103 

101 

162 

67 

104 

111 

43 

127 

65 
35 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


9 

41 

32 

197 

146 
136 
133 
175 

96 

05 

145 

60 

101 

la'i 

42 

115 

33 
27 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


4,400 

15,802 

10,375 

102,450 

39,298 

46,7S2 

36,015 

116,346 

24.001 
52,336 
e2,3S7 
13,885 

24,725 
27,517 
15,794 
42,944 

16,241 
6,738 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  ARCHDIOCESES,  DIOCESES,  ETC.;  1906. 


ARCHDIOCESE,  DIOCESE,  ETC. 


Total  for  denomination. 


Archdiocese: 
Baltimore. 

Boston 

Ctiicago. . . 
Cincinnati. 
Dubuque.. 


Milwaukee. . 
New  Orleans. 
New  York. . . 
Oregon  City. 
Phi^elphia. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

San  Francisco. 

Santa  F^ 

Diocese: 

Albany 

Alton 

Altoona 

Baker  City. . . 
Belleville 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Boise 

Brooklyn. . 

Buffalo 

Burlington. 
Charleston . 


Cheyenne. 
Cleveland . 
Columbus. 
Concordia. 
Covington. 


Dallas 

Davenport. 

Denver 

Detroit..-. 
Duluth.... 


Erie 

Fail  River... 

Fargo 

Fort  Wayne. 
Galveston... 


12,4S2 


VALUE  or  CHVBCH 
PROPEBTT. 


NumbOT 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


162 
220 
334 
186 
226 

240 

165 

285 

62 

250 

292 
236 
145 
296 

162 
103 

82 

13 
117 

80 
185 
185 
109 

34 

48 
297  , 
123  H 

95  'I 
74 

87 
187 
225 
205 
108 

142 

70 
233 

80 

94 


10,293 


116 
218 
182 
179 
225 

249 
163 
276 
42 
234 

265 
227 
140 
240 

149 


78 
10 
13 

54 

176 

180 

92 

28 

21 

196 

114 

92 

70 

73 

152 

160 

2 

89 

137 
61 

207 
77 
79 


Value 
reported. 


$292,638,787 


5,125,870 
15,651,136 
10,113,570 

3,864,830 

4,889.100 
3,286,630 

47,821,488 
308,600 

13,323,340 

8,276,364 

4,340,580 

4,283,300 

339,030 

6,598,475 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


PAB80NA0E8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations     -«»««-f~i 
reporUng.l  "Ported 


Amount 
of  debt 


It49, 


4,104  l$49,488,055 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


59 

112 

124 

75 

56 

106 

32 

196 

8 

121 

129 

96 

65 

6 

73 


1,901,400 
83,400 
66,800 

249,850 

15,858,250 

6,509,430 

1,553,257 

618,200 

197,200 
6,494,525 
2, 880, 750 

700.360 
2,193,275  • 

751,243  i 
2,130,200  ' 
1,239,455  I 

500,000  'I 
849,950   I 

3,107,681  i; 

3,721,750  ' 
1,379,170 

1,614,855  ; 

948,800  u 


30 
5 
5 

6 

106 

100 

59 

4 

5 
92 
49 
18 
25 

18 
37 
44 


1,186,753 

1,748,039 

2,301,855 

723,390 

239,565 

955,431 
237, 4W  , 

9,603,782  I 
37,236  , 

1,647,563 

l,26i2,858  , 
724, 106  I 
789,151  , 
13,910 

1,039,600 


6,360  136,302,064 


212,258 
8,050 
2,300 

3,485 

1,800,894 

386,120 

13,000 

22,200 

1,257,898 

363,161 

41,680 

197,782 

75,232 
202.688 
139,012 


36 

45 
40 
98 
44 
16 


195,064 

345,635 

1,107,459 

248,435 

209,023 

51,900 


87 
173 
136 
136 
166 

187 
127 
211 
24 
175 

181 

159 

80 

37 

100 


56 
4 

5 

16 

137 

129 

66 

12 

8 

152 

83 

46 

48 

45 
91 
52 


46 

90 
45 
70 
60 
48 


609,481 

2,105,800 

1,163,550 

602,620 

576,790 

659,542 
515, 110 

8,352,000 
49,800 

1,830,875 

770,150 

664,550 

683,050 

72,155 

768,200 


205,050 

429,702 
475,700 
216,800 
265,900 
109,650 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBGANIZATION8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


267,550 
10,800 
19,800 

41.400  I 
1,483,300 
909,254 
310,200 

56,800 

35,500 
877,300 
319,600 
135.750 
237,600 

82.250 
294,800 
154,600 


9,406    11,172 


87 
211 
136 
154 
160 

215 
112 
267 
50 
217 

190 

170 

138 

76 

145 
33 
64 
10 

105 

46 
173 
152 
104 

29 

32 

198 

112 

65 

66 

67 

125 

115 

29 

83 

133 
60 

166 
72 
68 


107 
237 
164 
260 
199 

230 
192 
391 
52 
303 

220 

184 

165 

93 

153 
96 
71 
14 

123 

52 
220 
183 
118 

31 

37 

269 

127 

70 

73 

71 

135 

123 

30 

95 

199 
70 

\n 

88 
83 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


62,470 


1,376 

7,325 

1,037 

581 

458 

492 
630 

5,897 
173 

4,060 

601 

777 

1,267 

155 

1,206 

143 

801 

35 

245 

107 
3,024 
882 
379 
202 


Namber 

of 
scholars. 


1,481,535 


97,794 
36,666 
26,958 
U,175 

25,774 

20,828 

146,514 

3,883 

71,234 

23,241 

25,664 

28,311 

6,451 

25.345 

5,542 

8,423 

40S 

9,357 

1.979 

66,207 

80,244 

9,633 

2,051 


81 

1.521 

675 

32,309 

488 

13.782 

107 

3,192 

171 

7,891 

200 

5,798 

290 

7,797 

296 

8,523 

334 

15,078 

243 

6,856 

571 

16,732 

986 

18,619 

326 

7,810 

171 

10,146 

222 

6,125 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  ARCHDIOCESES,  DIOCESES,  ETC.:  1906— Continued. 


AXCHDIOCI8S,  DIOCB8B,  ETC. 


DIooeM— Continued. 

Qrand  Rapids 

Great  Falb 

Green  Bay 

Harrisbtirg 

Hartford 

Helena 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

La  Crosse 

Lead 

Leavenworth 

Lincoln 

UtUeRock 

Louisville 

Manchester 

Marquette 

MobDe 

Monterey  and  Los  Angeles 

NashviUe 

Natchex 

Natchitodies 

Newark 

Osdensburg 

Oklahoma 

Omaha 

Peoria 

Pittsburg 

Portland. 

Providence 

Richmond 

Rochester 

Sacramento 

St.  Augustine 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Joseph 

Salt  Lake 

San  Antonio 

Savannah 

Scranton 

Seattle 

Sioux  City 

Sioux  Falls 

Springfield 

Superior 

Sjrracuse 

Trenton 

Tucson 

Wheeling 

Wichita 

Wilmington 

Wln<ma 

Vicariate- Apostolic: 

Brownsville 

North  Carolina 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


194 
86 

216 
78 

211 

55 

176 

101 

222 

50 

110 
119 
77 
158 
104 

128 

110 

122 

25 

00 

49 
160 
148 
172 
200 

166 

270 

140 

85 

72 

140 
85 
48 

112 
64 

0 

41 

76 

210 

172 
130 
140 
183 

110 

103 

156 

02 

130 

126 

47 

110 

33 
31 


VALUE  or  CHT7XCH 
FEOPBBTT. 


Number 
'  of  organi- 
I  cations 
reporting. 


180 
26 

212 
75 

206 

36 
126 

01 
200 

47 

113 

113 

70 


01 

03 

67 

113 

11 

n 

40 
151 
131 
113 
100 

146 

266 

116 

80 

67 


76 

40 

111 

62 

0 

41 

27 

202 

144 
136 
135 
175 

102 
05 

147 
58 

106 

106 

40 

116 

31 
23 


Value 
reported. 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
FEOPSBTT. 


Number 

oforgani- 

lations 

reporting. 


11,667,675 

300,000 

1,342,168 

2,021,076 

0,332,050 

840,300 
2,678,210 
1,266,500 
1,804,430 

100,817 

1,000,268 
996,750 
653,250 


2,281,560 

1,741,770 

1,326,610 

2,516,436 

207,000 

604,000 

270,700 
8,487,814 
1,640,320 

443,650 
2,141,150 

8,020,605 
13,448,909 
2,497,000 
8.218,900 
1,811,686 


461,400 

486,475 

1,440,106 

784,250 

464,700 

477,750 

862,900 

4,726,388 

1,727,960 
1,766,180 
1.101,636 
6,350,352 

746,050 
3.506.670 
3,437,776 

265,375 

1,049.506 
882.616 
657,095 

1,432,500 

265,730 
375,360 


6 

4 

77 

37 

124 

10 
61 
27 
63 
13 

28 
28 
20 


64 

38 
14 
38 


11 

7 

111 

67 

29 

49 

49 
168 
64 
63 
11 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


PAB80NA6E8. 


Number 

oforgani- 

catlons 

reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


111,360 

32,000 

277,724 

289,146 

1,709,310 

64,760 
240,260 
122,921 
203,975 

26,089 

111,425 
56,773 
57,920 


506,504 

167,667 

31,615 

468,836 


16,331 

16,150 

2,648,233 

246,623 

59,060 
116,^)78 

244,186  1 

2,924,239 

371,066 

678.466 

73,000 


10 

4 
66 
14 

3 

9 

7 

77 

41 

49 

37 

118 

46 
36 
92 
16 

32 

21 

7 

42 

1 
7 


22,500 
116,350 
148,036 

42,536 

36,000 

24,084 

62.600 

494,626 

469,336 

258.672 

90,424 

1,761,122 

162.263 

340.400 

748,538 

49,609 

111,517 

36.320 

126,750 

129,100 

6.000 
13,200 


87 

8 

143 

68 
140 

19 
98 
61 
119 
11 

68 
57 
34 


64 

66 
36 
62 


31 

16 
86 
77 
39 
99 

107 

206 

64 

58 

33 


33 
15 
82 
27 

7 

26 

13 

139 

49 

03 

71 

137 

44 

66 
86 
23 

46 
61 
28 
68 

11 
13 


$867,060 

27,400 

183,210 

824,236 

1,180,180 

115,650 
371,350 
186,100 
323,650 
24,200 

160,800 

131,000 

80,400 


400,100 

204,150 
156,000 
310,600 


07,450 

82,000 
006,400 
202,500 

68,750 
202,600 

675,067 
1,621,800 
408.650 
530,180 
188,400 


86,400 

48,800 

286,650 

111,400 

80,800 

60.726 

01.800 

887,017 

128,660 

844,100 

102,800 

1,162,070 

110,160 

468,400 

601,660 

62,650 

261.000 
111,060 
106.000 
212,100 

38,100 
62,700 


8T7NDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHXTBCH  OBOANUATIONS. 


Number 

Number 

of  organi- 
zations 

of  Sunday 
schools 

reporting. 

reported. 

188 

106 

20 

36 

176 

218 

71 

01 

200 

224 

41 

64 

141 

174 

76 

78 

173 

101 

37 

44 

80 

03 

114 

116 

40 

63 

31 

81 

85 

02 

102 

108 

72 

78 

104 

120 

18 

18 

42 

40 

10 

26 

104 

127 

120 

148 

100 

104 

187 

202 

137 

240 

116 

81 

68 

62 
76 
88 
111 
64 

7 

81 

48 

172 

187 
180 
126 
182 

07 

04 

146 

68 

102 
02 
81 

116 

26 
20 


^64 

380 

133 

04 

63 

62 
00 
40 
158 
00 

0 

87 

46 

101 

156 
161 
181 
226 

100 

103 

156 

71 

106 

101 

83 

181 

76 
37 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


400 
182 
400 
706 
2,333 

220 
306 
220 
384 
62 

161 
163 
110 


628 

870 
321 
466 
121 
144 

61 

1,100 

637 

138 

404 

481 
1,475 

886 
1,994 

332 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


18,014 
3,272 

17,036 
0,461 

40,066 

7,347 
17,648 

4,827 
12,845 

1,115 

6,200 
4,686 
2,007 
7,000 
18,326 

13,742 
6,117 
0,587 
8,468 
2,742 

1,244 

37,118 

0,301 

8,506 

12,186 

12,068 
60,486 
16,640 
20,705 
6,088 

18,813 
8,031 
2,188 

12,776 
2,031 

043 

3,006 

2,071 

33,367 

7,813 

0,007 

5,861 

41,670 

6,830 
16.121 
20,012 

8,241 

6,268 
4,243 
4,761 
8,047 

0.850 
060 


SALVATIONISTS. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

The  report  for  1890  included  only  the  Salvation 
Army,  although  the  American  Salvation  Army  had 
already  withdrawn  and  acquired  an  independent  or- 
ganization. Subsequently,  the  body  known  as  the 
Volunteers  of  America  was  organized  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ballington  Booth,  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States.  This  last  body, 
being  of  entirely  diflFerent  character  in  many  respects, 
is  listed  separately,  but  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
American  Salvation  Army,  being  so  closely  akin,  are 
classed  together  under  the  head  of  Salvationists. 


The  Salvationist  bodies  are  2  in  number,  as  follows: 

Salvation  Anny. 
American  Salvation  Army. 

SUMMARY   OF   STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Salvationist  bodies,  taken  together,  have  714  church 
organizations.  The  total  number  of  commimicants  or 
members,  as  reported  by  682  organizations,  is  23,344; 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  680  organizations, 
about  51  per  cent  are  males  and  49  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  161 
church  edifices ;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  53,273,  as  reported  by  147  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  $3,184,854,  as  reported  by  686 
organizations,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 


edness of  $1,157,801;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
541  organizations;  and  8  parsonages  valued  at  $23,300. 
The  Simday  schools,  as  reported  by  576  organizations, 
number  581  with  2,455  officers  and  teachers  and  17,521 
scholars. 

The  number  of  officers  connected  with  the  two  bodies 
is  3,089. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


Salvationists 

Salyatlon  Army 

American  Salvation  Amiy 


COMMXTNICANTS  OB  MEMBEBS. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


714 


694 
20 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Total 
number 
reported. 


Sex. 


682 


23,344 


662 
20 


22,906 
436 


Number 

oforguii- 

zations 

reporting. 


Male. 


680 


661 
19 


11,977 


Female. 


11,360 


11,744 
233 


11,163 
197 


Total 
number 
of  min- 
isters. 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


3,089 


Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


161 


541 


3,030 
59 


159 
2 


523 

18 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  church 
edifices     N,,mh«r 

zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 


161 


159 
2 


147 


53,278 


145  I        52,223 
2  .  1,060 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES.  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


DENOMINATION. 


Salvationists 

Salvation  Army 

American  Salvation  Army 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PEOPEETY. 


714 


694 
20 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


686 


681 
5 


$3,184,854 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


313 


3, 175, 154 
9,700 


311 
2 


Amount 
'  of  debt 
reported. 


$1,157,801 


1, 154, 901 
2,900 


PABSONAOES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OBOANIZATIONS. 


Number     v-oin^ «/  I  Number    Number 

oforganl-,  ^^Jl!JJf„2L    oforgani-  of  Sunday 

wtions     P.!S?S2S^      Mtfons  |  schools 

reporting.    "PO"««-     reporting,  reported. 


Number '  %t„„k-» 
ofofficers    Number 


8 


$23,300 


576 


581 


2,455 


17,521 


7 
1 


21,500 
1,800 


574  I 
2 


579 
2 


2,437 
18 


17,346 
175 


SALVATION  ARMY. 


HISTORY. 


William  Booth,  a  minister  of  the  English  body  known 
as  the  **New  Connexion  Methodists/^  was  from  his  earli- 
est preaching,  which  began  when  he  was  16  years 
of  age,  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  an  impor- 
tant percentage  of  the  crowds  which  filled  the  towns 
and  cities  of  England  lay  outside  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  churches.  In  an  effort  to  reach  these  people, 
he  inaugurated  a  series  of  open  air  meetings  in  London, 
holding  the  first  on  July  5,  1865.  As  the  attendance 
increased,  the  meetings  were  held  in  a  tent,  and  after- 
wards in  a  theater,  and  the  movement  became  known 
as  the  ''East  End  Mission,*'  and  later  as  the  ''Christian 
Mission."  For  thirteen  years  little  attention  was 
drawn  to  it,  but  then  a  great  revival  took  place  among 
the  workers,  and  as  a  result  the  crowds  increased,  the 
interest  extended,  and  evangelists  were  sent  out  in 
different  directions.  One  of  these  evangelists,  working 
in  a  seaport,  was  spoken  of  as  "Captain,''  in  order  to 
attract  the  sailors  who  had  come  into  port.  On  the 
coming  of  Mr.  Booth,  a  visit  was  announced  as  from 
the  "General,"  and  the  secretary  in  preparing  the 
program  wrote,  "The  Christian  Mission  of  a  Volun- 


teer Army."  Mr.  Booth  glanced  over  the  secretary's 
shoulder,  took  up  the  pen,  erased  the  word  "volunteer'' 
and  wrote  in  "salvation."  The  title  "Salvation 
Army"  was  at  once  accepted  as  the  most  appropriate 
that  could  be  devised  for  the  special  work  which  they 
were  undertaking,  which,  as  they  phrased  it,  was  an 
effort  "to  destroy  the  fortresses  of  sin  in  the  various 
communities."  In  the  early  years  of  the  work  General 
Booth,  with  whom  his  wife,  Mrs.  Catherine  Booth,  was 
always  most  intimately  associated,  looked  upon  the 
army  as  primarily  supplementary  to  the  churches,  but 
as  it  enlarged  it  developed  into  a  distinctive  movement 
.with  a  people  of  its  own. 

From  the  beginning,  efforts  were  made  to  care  for  the 
physical  needs  of  the  destitute,  soup  kitchens  being 
the  first  institutions  established  for  relief.  Experi- 
ments of  various  kinds  were  made,  and  out  of  these 
grew  the  scheme  developed  in  "Darkest  England  and 
the  Way  Out,"  which  outlined  a  plan  of  social  redemp- 
tion for  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "submerged 
tenth,"  under  three  divisions:  City  colonies,  land  colo- 
nies, and  over-sea  colonies.  In  the  carrying  out  of  its 
schemes,  however,  the  army  has  always  been  elastic. 
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expansive,  and  progressive,  adapting  itself  easily  to 
new  conditions,  and  entering  new  fields  as  need  was 
manifest. 

Although  the  movement  was  English  in  origin,  it 
has  extended  rapidly  into  other  countries,  not  so  much 
through  the  plans  of  its  founders  as  through  circum- 
stances. Converts  from  England,  finding  homes  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  other  distant 
lands,  have  begun  work  according  to  the  methods  of 
the  army  and  have  followed  their  efforts  by  ui^ing  the 
General  to  send  them  trained  leaders  from  the  inter- 
national headquarters  in  London.  The  first  country 
thus  entered  was  France,  in  1880,  followed  by  the 
United  States,  in  1881 .  Notwithstanding  considerable 
opposition,  the  movement  has  spread  rapidly  all  over 
the  country,  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent forces  in  work  of  this  character. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  no  formal  creed,  and  gives 
little  attention  to  the  discussion  of  doctrinal  differences, 
yet  it  is  in  general  strongly  Arminian  rather  than  Cal- 
vinistic.  The  special  features  emphasized  are  a  belief 
in  the  ruinous  effects  of  sin,  and  the  ample  provision 
made  for  entire  deliverance  from  its  power  by  the  sal- 
vation of  God.  In  its  attitude  toward  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  it  is  neutral,  acting 
in  harmony  with  the  followers  of  George  Fox  in  regard- 
ing the  sacraments  that  save  as  spiritual.  Admission 
to  its  membership  is  not  founded  upon  any  acceptance 
of  creed  alone,  but  is  based  upon  the  most  solemn 
pledges  to  Christian  and  humane  conduct,  including 
total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors  and  all 
harmful  drugs.  These  pledges  are  known  as  the  "Arti- 
cles of  War,"  and  must  be  signed  by  every  soldier. 

POLITY. 

The  government  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  military 
in  its  character,  but  sufficiently  democratic  to  include 
within  its  ranks  persons  of  every  social  grade.  Its 
lower  oflBcers  may  be  promoted  to  high  commands,  and 
thus  it  is  believed  the  usual  dangers  which  threaten  a 
hierarchy  are  avoided.  The  ideal  of  its  founder  was  the 
parental  and  patriarchal  model,  namely,  that  the  offi- 
cer of  higher  rank  should  regard  those  beneath  him 
as  a  father  regards  his  children,  and  thus  protect  and 
guide  their  lives.  While  this  is  the  spirit  of  author- 
ity, the  government  of  the  army  is  practically  auto- 
cratic, although  the  General  is  assisted  in  his  decisions 
by  officers  of  every  grade  and  rank.  These  officei's  are 
commissioned,  after  passing  through  training  schools 
or  giving  other  evidence  of  ability  sufficient  to  qualify 
them  for  their  work.  Mental  qualifications  are  not 
ignored,  although  an  educational  test  is  not  empha- 
sized, and  the  applicant  is  urged  to  improve  himself 
mentally  and  socially  as  well  as  religiously.    Soldiers 


are  chiefly  persons  pursuing  their  usual  avocations 
during  the  day  and  giving  their  services  during  the 
evening,  and  are  seldom  if  ever  paid.  Officers  receive 
their  support,  but  no  more,  and  each  corps  is  expected 
to  meet  its  own  expenses. 

The  form  of  worship  is  elastic,  and  no  prescribed 
regulation  is  given  for  the  conduct  of  services.  The 
desire  is  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  services  be  spon- 
taneous, and  great  liberty  is  encouraged,  although 
extravagances  are  frowned  upon,  and  if  regarded  as 
dangerous  are  suppressed.  These  services  include 
open  air  meetings,  salvation  meetings  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  impenitent,  holiness  meetings  for  the  deep- 
ening of  the  spiritual  life  among  the  soldiers  and 
adherents,  junior  meetings,  and  Sunday  schools  for  the 
conversion  and  training  of  children. 

The  general  headquarters  of  the  army  are  in  London, 
but  each  country  has  its  own  organization  under  the 
direction  of  a  commander,  who  is  assisted  by  respon- 
sible officers  for  provinces.  These  provinces  are  again 
divided  into  divisions,  and  so  on  until  the  local  corps 
is  reached,  which  is  usually  commanded  by  a  captain 
or  a  lieutenant  assisted  by  local  officers,  as  a  sergeant- 
major,  treasurer,  and  secretary. 

WORK. 

During  the  years  of  the  army's  development,  it  has 
evolved  two  important  branches  of  work  known  among 
Salvationists  as  the  "Spirituar'  and  the  ''Social'' 
Wings  of  the  Army.  The  Spiritual  Wing  includes  the 
societies  or  corps  organizations  for  religious  meetings, 
which  aim  at  the  conversion  of  the  sections  of  a  com- 
munity not  reached  by  the  church,  especially  the 
vicious  and  criminal  classes.  The  Social  Wing  in- 
cludes, in  the  United  States,  22  rescue  homes  for  stray- 
ing women,  65  industrial  homes  for  stranded  an,d  un- 
employed men,  77  night  shelters  and  hotels  for  men 
and  women  of  the  street,  20  slum  posts  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  neediest  sections  of  the  congested  cities,  4 
children's  homes  for  the  care  of  waifs  and  strays,  2 
prison  gate  departments,  with  many  branches,  for  the 
assistance  of  prisoners  and  their  families,  as  well  as 
general  relief  work  by  all  the  officers  engaged  in  spir- 
itual work.  These  social  institutions  have  accommo- 
dations for  9,242  persons. 

The  income  of  the  society  is  derived  chiefly  from 
contributions  and  from  the  sales  of  the  War  Cry.  The 
finances  are  controlled  by  financial  and  business  boards, 
and  the  contributions  of  one  country  do  not  go  to  the 
support  of  the  work  of  another,  except  that  annual  self- 
denial  collections  are  taken  for  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sionary purposes.  The  property  of  the  army  is  used  for 
philanthropic  purposes  and  for  church  services,  and  no 
distinction  is  made  between  church  edifices  and  homes 
or  other  institutions.  Accordingly,  the  total  value  of 
church  property,  as  reported  by  the  individual  organi- 
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zations  and  given  in  the  general  tables,  may  legiti- 
mately be  considered  to  represent  the  value  of  prop- 
erty used  for  philanthropic  work.  This  property  in 
the  United  States,  whose  value  is  given  as  $3,175,154, 
is  held  in  the  name  of  the  Salvation  Army,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

In  the  strict  sense,  no  foreign  missionary  work  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States. 
Under  the  general  auspices  of  the  international  head- 
quarters in  London,  work  is  carried  on  in  53  countries 
and  colonies,  under  the  direction  of  20,079  commis- 
sioned oflBcers  and  assistants,  who  receive  the  gratui- 
tous help  of  45,339  local  officers  and  19,498  bandsmen, 
with  the  added  services  of  soldiers  and  adherents. 
This  work  includes  distinctly  missionary  efforts  in 
South  Africa,  India,  Japan,  Korea,  Java,  etc. 

The  army  conducts  Sunday  schools,  and  also  has 
corps  cadet  brigades  formed  for  the  benefit  of  young 
people  who  look  forward  to  officership  in  the  army. 
In  1906,  in  this  country,  the  cadets  training  for  future 
leadership  numbered  1,578.  A  Young  People's  Legion 
has  also  been  organized  along  the  lines  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  and  other  young  people's  societies. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  army, 
although  records  of  its  operations  are  carefully  kept, 
and  yearly  reports  issued  from  international  and 
national  headquarters,  no  figures  can  indicate  accu- 
rately either  its  extent  or  its  direct  influence. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables 
which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomi- 
nation has  694  organizations  in  38  divisions,  distributed 
in  every  state  and  territory.  Of  these  organizations, 
256  are  in  the  North  Central  division  and  254  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division.  The  state  having  the  largest 
number  is  New  York  with  86. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  22,908;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of 
661  organizations,  about  51  per  cent  are  males  and  49 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  159  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  52,223,  as  reported  by  145  organi- 
zations; church  property  (including,  in  many  cases, 
rescue  homes  and  other  property  not  strictly  used  for 
worship)  valued  at  $3,175,154,  as  reported  by  681  or- 
ganizations, against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $1,154,901;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
523  organizations;  and  7  parsonages  valued  at  $21,500. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  574  organizations, 
number  579,  with  2,437  officers  and  teachers  and 
17,346  scholars. 

The  number  of  officers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  3,030. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  365  organizations,  14,166  commu- 
nicants or  members,  and  $3,137,004  in  the  value  of 
church  property.  The  report  for  1890  includes  the 
figures  for  the  American  Salvation  Army,  which  is  re- 
ported separately  in  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
oforgani- 

1 

OOMMUMICANTS  OB 

MXMBEB8. 

PLACES  or  WOB8HIP. 

STATE  OB  TEBUTOET. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
churdi  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 

Totftl  fw  dmomination 

604 
254 

662 

22,908 

661 

11,744 

11,163 

159 

523 

150 

145 

52.223 

Nwth  Atlftotic  d<yiif*An   , 

241 

8,544 

241 

4,205 

4,339 

66 

180 

66 

61 

24,710 

Maine 

12i 

6 

7 
51 

5 
15 
86 
20 
52 

32 

12 
6 
7 

48 
5 
15 
80 
19 
40 

81 

384 
144 
138 

1,507 
160 
476 

3,093 
620 

1,932 

810 

12 
6 
7 

48 
5 
15 
80 
19 
49 

30 

223 

65 

80 

746 

76 

224 

1,470 

302 

1,019 

445 

161 
79 
58 

84 

252 

1,623 

318 

913 

364 

12 

6 

6 

37 

4 

8 

55 

17 

35 

29 

New  Hampf hire 

VennoDt 

Mfmnchnmtts 

11 
1 
7 

29 
3 

15 

3 

11 
1 
7 

29 
3 

15 

3 

11 

4,890 

Rhodi^  Isltrnd 

Coniwcticat 

7 
26 

3 
14 

3 

2,650 

New  York 

10,740 

New  Jersey 

1,030 

^flniiflylvwiia 

5,400 

Booth  Atlantic  division 

925 

Delaware 

1 
5 
1 
5 
6 
4 
4 
3 
3 

256 

1 
5 
1 
5 
6 
4 
4 
3 
2 

246 

65 

94 

18 

136 

179 

172 

61 

57 

28 

9,167 

1 
4 
1 
5 
6 
4 
4 
3 
2 

246 

34 
46 
8 
88 
97 
92 
29 
37 
14 

4,647 

31 
47 
10 
48 
82 
80 
32 
20 
14 

4,520 

1 
5 

1 
4 
6 
4 
3 
2 
3 

189 

Maryland 

Pistrict  of  roinmbia 

Virginia 

1 

1 

1 

400 

West  Virginia 

Nwth  Carolina 

South  (^ux>lina 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

400 

Qe(Nrgia 

125 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

65 

65 

61 

21,413 

Ohio 

50 

14 

51 

38 

14 

16 

17 

18 

8 

7 

7 

16 

53 

46 

14 

50 

37 

14 

15 

16 

17 

8 

7 

6 

16 

50 

2,060 
844 
1,928 
1,368 
390 
581 
472 
970 
237 
109 
154 
555 

1,041 

46 

14 

50 

37 

14 

15 

16 

17 

8 

7 

6 

16 

50 

995 

186 
993 
677 
221 
294 
255 
490 
135 
57 
78 
266 

512 

1,064 
158 
935 
691 
160 
287 
217 
480 
102 
52 
76 
280 

529 

16 
2 
11 
11 
2 
6 
4 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 

3 

34 

12 

39 

27 

12 

10 

13 

14 

4 

6 

5 

13 

49 

16 
2 
11 
11 
2 
6 
4 
8 
4 
1 
2 
3 

3 

16 
2 
11 
10 
2 
6 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 
3 

2 

6,880 

675 

Illinois 

3,833 

Miehifan 

4,125 

Wiscmisln 

350 

Mlnn^wotA.^ ,                    

2,025 

Iowa 

575 

Missouri 

475 

North  Dakota 

800 

B^uth  Dakota 

300 

Nflhraska . 

400 

1,085 

South  Central  division 

825 

4 

4 
8 
4 
4 
5 
0 
15 

99 

4 
4 
7 
3 
4 
5 
8 
15 

94 

123 

102 

79 

15 

72 

159 

130 

361 

3,346 

4 
4 
7 
3 
4 
5 
8 
15 

94 

53 
58 
33 

4 

28 

77 

81 

178 

1,935 

70 
44 

46 
11 
44 
82 
49 
183 

1,411 

4 
3 

I 

4 

5 

9 

14 

76 

Tennessfli 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

325 

Alabama 

Mississippi 



■•••••■••• 

. 

Oklahomai 

Texas 

1 
22 

1 
22 

1 
18 

500 

Western  division 

4,350 

Montana 

8 
5 
1 

13 

2 

3 

2 

3 

18 

11 

33 

8 
5 
1 

13 

2 

3 

1 

3 

17 

10 

31 

172 

186 

22 

454 

30 

42 

20 

25 

820 

303 

1,272 

8 
5 

1 

13 

2 

3 

1 

3 

17 

10 

31 

97 

84 

15 

230 

19 

25 

11 

17 

521 

167 

749 

75 

102 

7 

224 

11 

17 

9 

8 

299 

136 

523 

1 
2 

7 
3 
1 

13 
1 
1 
2 
2 

12 
9 

25 

1 
2 

1 
2 

200 

Idaho 

500 

Wyoming 

CouHado 



New  Mexico 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

450 

Ariiona 

825 

Utah                                     

Nevada 

1 
6 
2 
7 

1 
6 
2 
7 

1 
5 
1 
5 

100 

Wft^hifigtnn ,__,.,    

1,200 

75 

Camomia 

1,500 

>  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


STATE  OB  TERETTORT. 


Total  for  denominatioo: 
North  Atlantic  division 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island . . . 

Connecticut 

New  Yorlc 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana... 
Illinois. . . . 
Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 
Iowa 


Missouri 

North  Dalcota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky. . 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 
Arkansas. . 
Oklahoma  i . 
Texas 


Western  division. 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming. . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington. 

Oregon 

Caliiomia. . . 


6M 


254 


12 

6 

7 

51 

5 

15 

86 

20 

52 

32 


1 
5 
1 
5 
6 
4 
4 
3 
3 

256 


50 

14 

51 

38 

14 

16 

17 

18 

8 

7 

7 

16 

53 


4 
4 
8 
4 
4 
5 
9 
15 

99 


8 

5 

1 

13 

2 

3 

2 

3 

18 

11 

33 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


681 


Value 
reported. 


247 


12 

2,460 

6 

1,200 

7 

1,400 

48 

444,395 

5 

8,300 

15 

75,575 

84 

970,447 

20 

42, 175 

50 

228,097 

31 


1 
5 
1 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 

254 


50 
14 
50 
38 
14 
16 
17 
17 

7 

7 

16 

52 


4 

4 
8 
3 
4 
5 
9 
15 

97 


7 
5 
1 

13 

2 

3 

2 

3 

18 

11 

32 


$3, 175, 154 


1,774,049 


44,235 


468,735 

13,640 

151,245 

131,825 

7,366 

66,800 

31,515 

26,420 

23,475 

9,200 

26,975 

34,970 

32,910 


675 

8,000 

4,565 

325 

600 

1,350 

2.020 

15,375 

331,795 


21,305 

28,550 

300 

3,000 

10,150 

8,700 

676 

1,026 

97,225 

9,300 

151,665 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


I  Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


250 
1,125 

300 
2,325 
1,085 

730 

7,670 

30,275 

475 

992,165 


311 


122 


8 


3 
23 

1 

9 
44 

7 
27 

12 


3 
1 
1 
2 
1 


125 


29 
5 

22 

18 
7 

11 
6 
9 
4 
2 
4 
9 

17 


1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
4 

36 


4 

1 
1 
5 
2 
2 


2 
4 

1 
13 


PARSONAGES. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


11,154,901 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


673,383 


296 


57 

192,483 

5,000 

44,679 

331,279 

17,261 

82,328 

28,686 


200 


239 

75 

40 

3,132 

25,000 


402,946 


206,696 

3,073 

78,546 

68,637 

2,118 

17,594 

5,709 

5,631 

8,647 

266 

6,130 

tf ,  oW 

1,015 


361 


50 

16 

36 

148 

285 

120 

48.872 


8.174 

12,000 

200 

209 

3,509 

2,569 


170 

4,439 

6,877 

11,725 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


S21,600 


1 

2 


2 

1 


11,000 ; 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


10,000 

'i,666 


6,300 


300 
6,000 


4,200 


4,000 


200 


674 


212 


8 

5 

4 

41 

4 

12 

76 

18 

44 

30 


1 
6 
1 
5 

4 
4 
4 
3 
8 

219 


Number 
of  Sunday 

schools 
reported. 


45 

13 

42 

30 

11 

14 

14 

16 

7 

7 

4 

16 

89 


679 


215 


Numb^ 
ofofl^oeiB 

and 
teachers. 


8 

6 

4 

41 

4 

15 

76 

18 

44 

30 


1 
6 
1 
6 
4 
4 
4 
8 
3 

221 


47 

18 

42 

30 

11 

14 

14 

16 

7 

7 

4 

16 

89 


2.437 


030 


17 

7 

10 

172 

9 

48 

860 

92 

215 

116 


12 

12 

6 

21 

16 

14 

18 

9 

8 

1,007 


239 

60 

194 

165 

35 

42 

40 

83 

29 

26 

9 

86 

128 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


4 

4 

11 

2 

2 

6 

7 

7 

23 

2 

2 

2' 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

18 

6 

6 

28 

12 

12 

36 
256 

74 

74 

6 

6 

■22, 

4 

4 

12* 

1 

1 

1 

12 

12 

41 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

2 

2  i 

16 

15 

66 

8 

8 

18 

23 

23 

84 

17.346 


6,267 


128 

85 

73 

1,248 

54   ' 

370 

2,264 

558 

1,492 

880 


70 
02 
55 

164 

97 

103 

177 

72 

eo 

7,312 


1,720 
360 

1,397 
1,347 
276 
293 
275 
578 
243 
175 
05 
553 

022 


54 

50 

196 

20 

20 

133 

181 


1,965 


277 

87 

5 

334 
50 
20 


20 
452 
116 
604 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DIVISIONS:  1906. 


ToUl 
nimiber 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMtmiCANTS  OB  MBMBEBS. 

PLACES  OF  WOBSHIP. 

DnrnioN. 

Number 

oforgaoi- 

lations 

reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

t 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

• 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

1 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capaci^ 
reported. 

Total  lor  denomination 

694 

662 

22,908 

661 

11,744 

11,163 

159 

523 

150 

146 

52,223 

Boston 

30 
12 
18 
22 
17 

16 
26 
14 
16 
14 

11  i 

25 

30 

9 

11 

13 
20 
19 
18  < 
22 

18 
21 
13 
6 
39 

17 
14 
14 
25 
15 

25 
16 
11 
21 

17 
13 
14 
32 

28 

1            11 
17 
21 
17 

16 
26 
14 
15 
14 

11 
22 
29 
9 
11 

12 
19 
19 
17 
19 

18 
21 
12 
6 
37 

16 
13 
13 
24 
16 

22 
16 
11 
21 

17 
12 
13 
29 

1,086 
281 
737 
898 
585 

509 
679 
344 
452 
606 

332 

1,126 

1,085 

380 

225 

238 
623 
892 
493 
990 

618 
692 
432 
234 
1,341 

742 
453 
683 
820 
420 

330 
581 
562 
644 

301 
223 
667 
895 

28 
11 
17 
21 
17 

16 
26 
14 
15 
14 

11 
22 
29 
9 
11 

12 
19 
19 
17 
19 

18 
21 
12 
6 
37 

16 
13 
13 
24 
14 

22 
16 
11 
21 

17 
12 
13 
29 

617 
122 
355 
463 
319 

244 
274 
186 
239 
295 

166 
680 
646 
193 
129 

121 
300 
371 
270 

478 

270 
370 
215 
180 
715 

390 
230 
358 
480 
234 

162 
330 
262 
261 

149 
124 
403 
444 

660 
159 
382 
435 
266 

265 
305 
158 
213 
311 

166 
646 
640 
187 
96 

117 
323 
521 
223 
512 

248 
322 
217 
64 
626 

352 
223 
326 
340 
185 

177 
251 
300 
283 

162 

99 
264 
451 

4 

6 
3 
4 

7 

4 
6 
!              2 
3 
2 

2 

7 
9 
6 
2 

8 
3 

10 
6 

10 

1 

2 

'              3 

24 
7 
15 
18 
10 

12 
20 
12 
13 
12 

9 

16 

21 

3 

9 

10 
17 
9 
12 
12 

16 
19 
10 
6 
26 

14 
14 
11 
20 
14 

21 

9 

10 

16 

16 

12 

8 

20 

4 
5 
3 
4 

7 

4 

6 
2 
3 
2 

2 
7 
9 
6 
2 

8 
3 

10 
6 

10 

1 
2 
3 

4 

6 
3 
4 
7 

4 
6 
2 
2 
2 

2 
6 
8 
6 
2 

2 
3 
9 
6 
10 

1 
2 
2 

1,950 

Boston  standi nftviftn , ,   , 

2,415 

Central  Ohio 

1,060 

Chicago 

1,383 

Chicago  Rcan'iinftvian 

2,325 

ClnclT»n*tI,  l^«ntncky,  and  Tennesiwe 

2,000 

Hudson  River 

1,525 

Indiana 

676 

Iowa 

400 

Kansas 

760 

Lake 

960 

Metropolitan 

3,096 

Michigan 

3,175 

MInneapolfii  Scandinavian ..,..,.     . . 

1,880 

Montana  and  Wyoming. . . 

400 

Nebraska  and  South  Dakota 

700 

New  Jersey 

1.030 

New  York  Scandinavian 

3,910 

North  Dalcota  and  Minnesota 

1,325 

Norttieast  Ohio 

4,106 
300 

Northern  Illinois 

Northern  New  England .     . 

625 

Oregon  and  IdahoT 

376 

p^Tftn  Scandinavian ..,,,,. 

Pen  n<iy  1  vania . . .  . 

12 
2 

12 
2 

11 
2 

4,125 
1,000 

Pittsburg  and  West  Virginia 

Rocky  Mountain 

2 
6 
1 

3 
6 

1 

1 
1 

2 
6 
1 

3 
6 
1 

4 

1 

1 

6 

12 

1 
4 

1 

2 
6 

1 
4 

1 

1 

6 

11 

175 

San  Francisco  and  Central 

1,100 

Southeastern 

400 

626 

Southern  California 

1,276 
300 

Southern  New  England 

1,500 
500 

Texas 

Twin  Territory 

276 

Washington 

1,200 
3,635 

Western  New  York 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DIVISIONS:  1906. 


DIVISON. 


Total  for  denominatloo 

Boston 

Boston  Scandinavian 

Central  Ohio 

Chicago 

Chicago  Scandinavian 

Cincinnati.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee 

Hudson  River 

Indiana 

Iowa 

yMMUM 

Lake 

Metropolitan 

Mlctiigan 

Minneapolis  Scandinavian 

Montana  and  Wyom  ng 

Nebraska  and  South  Dakota 

New  Jersey 

New  York  Scandinavian 

North  Dakota  and  Minnesota 

Northeast  Ohio 

Northern  Illinois 

Northern  New  Eni^and 

Oregon  and  Idaho 

Pacific  Scandinavian 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburs  and  West  Virghiia 

Rocky  Mountain 

8t  Louis 

San  Francisco  and  Central 

Southeastern 

Southern 

Southern  California 

Southern  Missouri  and  Arkansas 

Southern  New  En^and 

Texas 

Twin  Territory 

Washington 

Western  New  York 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


604 


30 
12 
18 
22 
17 

16 
26 
14 
16 
14 

11 
25 
30 
9 
11 

13 
20 
19 
18 
22 

18 
21 
13 
6 
39 

17 
14 
14 
25 
15 

25 
16 
11 
21 

17 
13 
14 
32 


VALUS  or  CHURCH 
PBOPERTT. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


681 


28 
12 
18 
22 
17 

16 
26 
14 
16 
14 

11 
23 
30 
9 
10 

13 
20 
19 
18 
22 

17 
21 
13 
6 
38 

15 
14 
13 
25 
15 

24 
15 
11 
20 

17 
13 
14 
32 


Value 
reported. 


$3,175,154 


327,010 
92,210 
11,825 
90,000 
59,800 

114,  n5 
70,175 
13,640 
27,515 
32,170 

25,715 

515,625 

107,050 

38,400 

23,955 

36,025 
41,025 

184,130 
56,775 

350,360 

6,020 

27,885 

35,275 

1,325 

174,997 

48,035 

3,375 

14,520 

25,115 

4,480 

43,910 

146,550 

13,600 

44,125 

15,475 

5,520 

96,400 

250,367 


DEBT  ON  CHT7BCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


311 


11 
6 
8 
9 

11 

9 

13 

5 

4 

6 

7 
9 
15 
6 
4 

5 

6 

12 

10 

15 

3 

11 

2 

2 

21 

6 

5 

7 

11 

8 

5 

7 
6 
9 

5 
9 
4 

19 


Amount 

of  debt 

repeated. 


11,154,901 


130,633 

50,150 

3,191 

48,058 

32,500 

52,628 

20,575 

3,073 

3,709 

9,322 

407 

130,720 

58,404 

18,300 

8,249 

6,346 

16.561 

106,775 

9,704 
151,237 

102 
11,860 
17,877 

375 
67,508 

12,305 

209 

3,911 

8,239 

479 

28,197 
9,484 
1,979 

25,325 

156 

868 

4.439 

100,966 


PAR80NAOB8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages  i 

reported. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


121,500 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


1 
2 


10,000 


1,000 
6,000 


4,200 


300 


574 


26 
9 
16 
17 
10 

13 
21 
13 
14 
14 

11 
23 
24 
6 
10 

11 
18 
13 
16 
21 

15 
16 
10 
1 
33 

14 
12 
12 

18 
15 

21 
11 
10 
15 

13 
10 
13 
29 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


579 


26 
9 
16 
17 
10 

13 
21 
13 
14 
14 

11 
23 
24 
6 
10 

11 
18 
16 
16 
23 

15 
16 
10 
1 
33 

14 
12 
12 
18 
15 

21 
11 
10 
15 

13 
10 
13 
29 


Number 
ofoflOoers 

and 
teachers. 


2,437 


115 
44 

70 
99 
46 

48 
52 
60 
40 
78 

44 

143 

131 

22 

27 

35 
84 
54 
56 
133 

45 

34 

29 

2 

18S 

66 
41 
67 
55 
58 

66 

53 
66 
60 

29 

45 

60 

143 


Number 

of 
soholaiB. 


17,346 


785 
373 
527 
660 
324 

428 
353 
360 
275 
500 

jHf4 

798 

1,027 

140 


270 


4S2 

834 

371 

275 

184 

9 

1,187 

426 
834 

464 
309 
404 

566 
355 

337 

m 

SI 
315 
415 
917 


AMERICAN  SALVATION  ARMY. 


HISTORY. 


Among  the  officers  who  came  to  America  under  the 
command  of  the  Salvation  Army,  to  superintend  the 
work  here,  was  Thomas  E.  Moore.  After  a  few  years 
a  difference  arose  between  General  Booth  and  Mr. 
Moore  in  regard  to  financial  administration.  General 
Booth  contended  that  a  part  of  all  funds  raised  in 
America  should  be  sent  to  England,  and  that,  as  the 
work  of  the  Salvation  Army  was  world-wide,  no  mem- 
ber of  that  army  should  call  any  country  his  own. 
Mr.  Moore  contended  that  funds  raised  by  the  Salva- 
tion Army  in  America  should  be  used  only  in  this 
country  and  that  the  organization  here  should  have  an 
American  charter.  In  1882,  with  a  number  of  the 
American  officers,  he  withdrew  and  began  independ- 
ent work.  The  movement  was  incorporated  in  1884, 
and  in  1885  an  amended  charter  was  granted  to  it 
under  the  name  of  the  "Salvation  Army  of  America.'' 
Subsequent  changes  in  the  Salvation  Army  in  the 
United  States  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  considerable 
number  of  officers  to  that  organization,  but  about 


twenty-five  posts  refused  to  return,  and  these  reor- 
ganized imder  the  name  of  the  "American  Salvation 
Army." 

In  its  general  doctrine  .and  polity  this  body  is  very 
similar  to  the  older  one,  except  that  it  is  a  Christian 
church  with  the  usual  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  rather  than  an  evangelistic  or  philan- 
thropic organization.  A  board  of  directors  is  elected 
to  represent  the  corporation,  the  majority  of  them  be- 
ing laymen.  These  directors  are  also  members  of  the 
council,  and  titles  to  the  property  are  vested  in  the 
board  and  not  in  the  General.  Corps  having  real  es- 
tate have  their  own  local  boards,  and,  should  a  corps 
cease  to  exist,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  army  is 
qualified  to  become  the  custodian  of  the  property  for 
purposes  of  the  army. 

The  army  has  54  stations  or  missions  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  religious  work  which  is  their  main  feature, 
do  a  large  amount  of  philanthropic  and  charitable 
work,  such  as  the  distribution  among  the  poor  of  food 
and  clothing,  the  payment  of  rents  to  avoid  evictions, 
and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  soup  kitch- 
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ens,  coffee  wagons,  and  other  emergency  relief.  There 
are  also  13  regular  philanthropic  institutions  where  345 
persons  were  cared  for  during  the  year  1906.  The 
amount  contributed  for  their  support,  $11,622,  was 
supplemented  by  the  earnings  of  the  men  connected 
with  the  industrial  departments.  An  estimate  as  to 
the  value  of  the  property  shows  a  total  of  about  $6,500. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  fol- 
low. ,  As  shown  bv  these  tables,  the  denomination  has 
20  organizations  in  3  divisions,  located  in  9  states. 
Of  these  organizations,  13  are  in  the  North  Atlantic 


division;  one-half  of  the  tot^  number  being  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  436;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  all 
but  1  organization,  about  54  per  cent  are  males  and  46 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  2  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  1,050;  church  property  valued  at  $9,700,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $2,900;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  IS  organisations;  and  1 
parsonage  valued  at  $1,800.  There  are  2  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  18  officers  and  teachers  and  175 
scholars. 

The  number  of  officers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  59. 

This  body  was  not  reported  separately  in  1890,  but 
was  included  in  the  statistics  for  the  Salvation  Army. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

1 

t 

oomnTMiCAim  ob  mxmbkbs. 

' 

njkCEs  OP  woBsmp. 

8TATB. 

Number 

oforganl- 

latmui 

Total 
number 
rq;>orted. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organiiatloQS 

reporting— 

Number 

ofohuroh 

edifksM 

Seatinc  oaneclty  of 
church  eatflces. 

Number 

oforsani- 

tattoos 

reporting. 

Male. 

Ftanale. 

ChURh 

ediOoes. 
2 

^Tm*^^  « 

rqwrtinc- 

HaUs.  !  *•?<*<•<*• 
etc 

1 

<rf  SS^    Seating 
reporting.  ^V*^*^ 

Total  for  dmomlnatfon 

ao 

ao 

436 

19 

233 

197 

18 1           2             2 1       ion 

North  Atlantic?  <1lyf#1on 

13 

13 

372 

13 

197 

175 

2 

11  ,               2  1               2  1          1.060 

New  York 

2 

1 

10 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 

30 

20 

S22 

4 

2 

1 
10 

1 

17 

10 

170 

2 

13  1 
10 
152 

1 

2 

1 
8 

■ 

Now  Jersey 

' 

1 

P^inn^ylyinla. ... 

i » 

2 

3 

1,000 

Soath  Atlantic  dlTlsUm 

1 

1 

1 



Georgia 

1 
4 

1 
4 

20 

1 

4 

2 
16 

2 
13 

( 

1 

4 

North  Central  divtelon 

1 

■ 

'" 

Ohio 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

7 

9 

3 

10 

31 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

4 
5 
1 
6 

18 

\ 

2 
4 

7 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

IfiAhijrftn  , . . 

,... 

Missouri 

South  Central  divisiofi 

1 

T^nnewee 

2 

;       » 

31 

1 

18 

7 

2 

1 

1 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


VALVE  OP  CHtntCH 
PROPEBTT. 


I  -- 


Total 
number 
oforgani-  |  Number 
cations.  |t  of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


DEBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


Total  for  denomination. 
North  Atlantic  division 


New  York.... 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 


20   ! 


Value 
reported. 


$9,700 


Number 
oforgani- 

lations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


«2,900 


PABSONAQBS. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHUBCH  OBQANtXATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


VoitiArvf   1 1  Number    Number    Number 
ti2»!mL~.  !o'  organi-  of  Sunday  of  officers 


ren^tS^I    «»"^      »b<»*» 

reponea.      ',«,wirtlnif     mnnrlju^ 


reporting.,  reported,  teachers. 


11,800 


5  I 


9.700 


2.900 


South  Atlantic  division. 

Georgia 

North  Central  division. 


2 

1 

10 

1 


9,700 


Ohio 

ladiuia.. 
Michigan. 
Missouri. 


South  Central  division . 
Tennessee 


1 
1 
1 
1 


2,900 


1,800 


2 


18 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


175 


16 


ISO 


1,800 


16 


150 


25 


25 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DIVISIONS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

• 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBSB8. 

PLACES  OP  WOBSHIP. 

DIVISION. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacit  j  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

2 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number  ,  e^**_- 
oforgani-    Seatog 

"tfons  '25S?^ 

reporting.  «Port«d. 

Total  for  denomination 

20 

20 

436 

19 

233 

197 

18 

2 

2            1.060 

Eastern 

13 
3 
4 

13 
3 

4 

372 
35 
29 

13 
2 

4 

197 
20 
16 

175 

9 

13 

i 

2 

11 
3 

2 

2           1,060 

Southern 

Western 

1 

4 



1 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DIVISIONS:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

20 

VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 

;      DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
1             PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

1 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

1 

1 

DIVIBION. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number      *»««„«* 
reporting.    "Ported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1 

Number  ^  Number 
of  Sunday  ofoflBcos 
schools         and 
reported,  teachers. 

1 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

5 

19,700 

2            «2,900 

1  i         11,800 

2                 2 

18 

175 

Eastern 

13 
3 

4 

5 

9,700 

2 

2,900 

1 

1,800 

1  1                1  !              16  i              150 

Southern 

! 

Western 

1 

1 

2 

25 

SCHWENKFELDERS. 


HISTORY. 


Among  the  early  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the 
Reformation  was  Kaspar  von  Schwenkfeld,  a  councilor 
at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Liegnitz  in  Silesia.  At 
the  time  of  Luther's  Manifesto  he  was  a  young  man  of 
25  years  of  age,  and  threw  himself  into  the  new  move- 
ment with  energy.  Although  never  ordained  as  a 
clergyman,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  religious  work, 
and  it  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the  Reforma- 
tion gained  a  stronghold  in  Silesia.  He  was,  however, 
independent  in  his  thinking,  and  developed  certain 
lines  of  belief  which  were  not  acceptable  to  other 
reformers. 

Strongly  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  Church,  he 
did  no  more  than  gather  congregations,  and  was 
compelled  to  flee  from  one  place  to  another  to  escape 
persecution,  until  he  died  inUlm  in  1561.  After  his 
death,  under  the  conditions  of  the  times,  any  ecclesias- 
tical organization  of  his  followers  was  impracticable, 
although  meetings,  and  occasional  conferences,  were 
held  in  Silesia,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  question  arose 
of  emigration  to  America,  and  in  September,  1734, 
about  200  persons  landed  at  Philadelphia.  Allegiance 
to  the  civil  authorities  having  been  pledged  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  they  devoted  the  next  day  to  thanksgiving 
for  their  deliverance  from  oppression,  and  they  have 
continued  to  celebrate  it  as  a  memorial  day  ever 
since.      Unable  to  secure  land  as  they  desired  for  a 


distinct  community,  they  obtained  homes  in  Mont- 
gomery, Bucks,  Berks,  and  Lehigh  counties.  Pa.,  where 
the  greater  number  of  their  descendants  are  now  to  be 
found.  The  character  of  their  early  life  in  this  country 
is  indicated  by  their  literary  and  doctrinal  activities, 
the  adoption  of  a  school  system  in  1764,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  charity  fund  in  1774,  through  which 
they  have  since  cared  for  the  unfortunate  members 
of  the  community. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  it 
became  evident  that  a  closer  church  organization  was 
necessary,  and  one  was  formed  and  a  constitution 
adopted  in  1782.  Since  then,  in  common  with  other 
kindred  bodies,  they  have  given  their  testimony 
against  war,  secret  societies,  and  the  taking  of  oaths. 
More  recently  a  responsiveness  to  modem  influences 
has  taken  the  place  of  their  early  clannish  exclusive- 
ness,  and  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a  spirit  of 
propagandism,  which  for  a  time  resulted  in  a  decline 
of  membership,  they  have  gained  strength  and  in- 
creased in  numbers. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  church  holds  that  theology  should  be  con- 
structed from  the  Bible  alone,  but  affirms  that  the 
Scriptures  are  dead  without  the  indwelling  Word. 
Christ's  divinity,  it  is  held,  was  progressive.  His  human 
nature  partaking  more  and  more  of  the  divine  nature 
without  losing  its  identity.  They  believe  that  an 
absolute  change  through  faith  and  regeneration,  and 
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subsequent  spiritual  growth,  are  primary  essentials 
to  salvation,  but  that  justification  by  faith  should  not 
obscure  the  positive  righteousness  imparted  by  Christ, 
imitation  of  whom  is  the  fundamental  feature  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  Lord's  Supper,  symbolic  of  both 
His  humanity  and  His  divinity,  is  regarded  as  a  means 
of  spiritual  nourishment  without  any  change  in  the 
elements,  such  as  is  impUed  in  consubstantiation  or 
transubstantiation.  They  look  upon  infant  baptism 
as  not  apostolic,  and  the  mode  of  baptism  as  of  no 
consequence. 

The  Christian  Church  is  held  to  be  a  unity,  whose 
discipline  should  be  rigorous,  and  whose  members 
should  be  those  who  give  experimental  evidence  of 
regeneration,  and  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  doctrines  and  customs  of  the  church.  The 
activity  of  the  laity  is  considered  to  fulfill  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  priesthood.  The  right  of  the 
state  to  force  the  conscience  of  the  citizen  is  denied. 

POLFTY. 

The  only  oflBcers  are  ministers,  deacons,  and  trus- 
tees, who  are  elected  and  ordained  by  the  local 
churches;  the  ministers  for  an  unlimited  period,  the 
deacons  for  a  term  of  three  years,  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  chosen,  and  the  trustees  annually.  The 
public  worship  is  simple  and  flexible  as  to  time  and 
manner. 

.The  members  of  the  local  churches  meet  in  a 
district  conference  at  least  once  a  year.  The  district 
conferences  are  members  of  the  general  conference,  in 
which  all  church  members  have  equal  rights  and 
privileges  without  distinction  of  sex.  The  general 
conference  has  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  Schwenkfelder  Church.  It 
elects  the  members  of  the  mission  board,  the  trustees 
of  Pennsburg  Seminary,  and  the  members  of  the 
board  of  publication. 


WORK. 

During  the  year  1906  about  $3,500  was  subscribed 
for  building  purposes  in  home  mission  work,  and  $500 
in  aid  of  foreign  mission  work  carried  on  by  boards  of 
other' churches  in  China,  Japan,  and  India.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  Sunday  schools,  which  have 
been  maintained  since  the  migration  in  1734;  and 
upon  catechetical  instruction  to  train  the  young  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  church  maintains 
Uterary  and  charitable  funds  to  help  the  poor  and 
suffering,  and  has  a  board  of  publication  and  a  board 
of  missions.  It  conducts  a  seminary  for  both  sexes  at 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  with  about  20  teachers  and  300 
students,  and  property  valued  at  $50,000.  Ladies' 
Aid  societies  have  been  organized  to  undertake  certain 
kinds  of  charitable  work,  and  Christian  Endeavor 
societies  work  in  harmony  with  the  United  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  8  organizations,  all  of  which  are  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  725; 
of  these,  about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  56  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  8  church  edifices,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,950; 
church  property  valued  at  $38,700,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,700.  There  are  5 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  101  oflScers  and  teachers 
and  991  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  5. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  4  organizations,  419  communi- 
cants, and  $26,500  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

STATE. 

ToUl    , 
number 
of  organi- 

Number 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organitations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

sations       "'  WRttui- 
xaiions.      ^tions 

reporting. 

1 

1 

Nimiber 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
tations 
reporting 

Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 

Total  for  denomioatioo 

8                   8 

725 

8                318 

407 

8 

8  1               8 

2,060 

North  Atlantic  division 

8                   8 

725 

8                318 

407 

8 

8  1               8 

2.900 

Pennsylvania 

8                   8 

725 

8 

318 

407 

8 

8 

8 

2,050 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1»06. 


STATE. 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

tations. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  diviaion 

Pennsylvania 


8 


8 


VALUE  or  CHX7BCH 
PBOPEBTY. 


Number 

of<H^ani- 

tations 

reporting, 


Value 
reported. 


8 


138,700 


8 


8 


38,700 


38,700 


DEBT  ON  CHX7ECH 
PBOPEBTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


11,700 


1,700 


1,700 


PAB80NAOE8. 


Number 

ofonani- 

tations 

reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHX7BCH  OBOANUATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Number    Number 
of  Sunday  ofofOoers 
schools  !      and 
reported. ,  teachers 


5 


101 


101 


101 


Number 

of 
scholaiB. 


091 


991 


991 


SOCIAL  BRETHREN. 


HISTORY. 


At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  a  number  of  persons 
who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  certain  teachings 
and  practices  in  the  denominations  to  which  they  be- 
longed;  gathered  some  congregations  in  Illinois.  For 
about  twenty  years  they  continued  imder  a  somewhat 
loose  organization,  but  in  1887  adopted  a  discipline 
containing  a  statement  of  doctrine  and  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  churches  and  for  the  ordination  of 
ministers. 

The  Confession  of  Faith,  consisting  of  ten  articles, 
pronounces  against  political  preaching,  declares  the 
right  of  all  lay  members  to  free  speech  and  free  suffrage, 
and  recognizes  3  modes  of  baptism  as  the  applicant 
may  prefer.  It  rejects  infant  baptism,  however,  and 
accepts  only  believers  as  candidates  for  that  rite. 

Annual  associations  are  held,  composed  of  ministers 
and  lay  delegates,  and  a  biennial  general  assembly, 
whose  membership  includes  ordained  ministers, 
licensed  preachers  and  exhorters,  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  Sunday  schools,  and  lay  delegates  from 
each  association. 

The   churches   conduct   no   special   mission   wort 


home  or  foreign,  and  have  no  denominational  schools 
or  philanthropic  institutions. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  17  organizations  in  2  associations; 
all  of  the  organizations  being  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

The  total  number  of  communicaRts  or  members 
reported  is  1,262;  of  these,  about  39  per  cent  are 
males  and  61  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  sta* 
tistics,  the  denomination  has  15  church  edifices  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  9,200;  and  church  property  valued 
at  $13,800,  against  which  there  appears  no  indebted- 
ness. There  are  6  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  23 
officers  and  teachers  and  180  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  15,  and  there  are  also  3  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  3  organizations,  but  an  increase  of 
349  communicants,  and  $5,100  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1»06. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

1 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

ipadtyoff 
edifices. 

8TATK. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

ToUl 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  o 
church 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capadUr 
reportea. 

Total  for  deoominatioo 

11 
17  i              17 

1,262 

17 

487 

775 

15 

1 
2                 15                 15 

9,200 

North  Central  division 

17  1              17 

1,262 

17 

487 

775 

15 

2                15                15 

9,200 

Illinois 

17    1              17  1            1.262 

17 

487 

775 

15 

2 

15             15 

9,200 

I 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total 
niunber 
of  organi- 
sations. 


VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PROPEBTT. 


'  Number 
'  oforgani- 
I;  cations 
'reporting. 


Total  for  denomination ' 

North  Central  division ' 

nunols ^ 


17 


17  ! 


15 


15 


17 ; 


15 


Value 
reported. 


113,800 


13.800 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


13,800  |. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


PAR80NA0E8. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  OROANBAllONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


Number  {  Number 

of  oi^ani-  of  Sunday 

cations  {  schools 

reporting,  reported. 


Number  I 
of  officers 
and     I 
teachers. 


1               6 

6 

23 

6  1               6  1             23 

6 

6 

23 

Number 

of 
scholars. 


180 


180 


180 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


Total 
numt>er 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

ASSOCUnON. 

Number 

oforaani- 

zadons 

reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

'  lale. 

Female. 

Church 

edifices. 

1 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations , 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

17 

17 

1,263 

17 

487 

775 

15 

2             15  1            15 

9,200 

Southern  nunols. 

6 
11 

6 
11 

420 
842 

6 
11 

173 
314 

247    1               4 

2  1               4                 4 

3.500 

Union 

528 

11 

11 

11 

6,700 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906, 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

zationa 

VALUE  or  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAGES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

ASSOCIATION. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

1  Number 
1  of  organi- 
1  sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

1 

Number    Number 
oforgani-  of  Sunday 

zatlons  1  schools 
^reporting,  reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

17 

15 

113.800 

1 

6               6 

2R                 IflO 

i. • 1 

Southern  Illinois 

6 
11 

4 

11 

3,500 
10,300 

- 

i: 

1 

4 
2 

4 
2 

17 
C 

140 

Union 

40 

1 



SOCIETY  FOR  ETHICAL  CULTURE. 


HISTORY. 


The  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  was 
founded  by  Prof.  Felix  Adier  in  1876.  Four  similar 
societies — in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and 
Brooklyn — have  since  been  formed;  and  in  1886  the 
American  Ethical  Union  was  organized,  including  the 
societies  at  that  time  in  existence.  The  movement 
has  since  extended  to  England,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  including  Japan,  and  in  1896  the  Interna- 
tional Ethical  Union  was  organized,  with  temporary 
headquarters  in  Berlin. 

DOCTRINE    AND   POLITY. 

The  Ethical  societies  have  no  formal  expression  of 
doctrine.  Their  purpose,  as  expressed  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  International  Union,  is  **to  assert  the 
supreme  import  of  the  ethical  factor  in  all  the  relations 
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of  life — personal,  social,  national,  and  international — 
apart  from  all  theological  and  metaphysical  con- 
siderations.*' While  they  have  no  formal  rites  or 
ceremonies,  the  meetings  are  regarded  by  the  majority 
of  members  as  religious  meetings.  The  interest 
aroused  in  human  perfection,  it  is  held,  takes  the  place 
of  formal  creeds;  and  the  very  striving  for  the  normal 
life  becomes  itself  devotion.  Meetings  are  held  on 
Sunday,  at  which  addresses  on  various  aspects  of  the 
moral  life  are  given  by  the  leaders  of  the  societies  and 
others  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work.  The 
leaders,  who  take  the  place  of  ministers  in  other 
churches,  are  not  regarded  as  clergymen,  but  only  as 
teachers  and  directors  of  the  work  and  policies  of  the 
societies.  These  leaders,  however,  officiate  at  funerals 
of  members  of  the  society;  and  by  special  act  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York  state,  they  perform  marriage 
ceremonies. 
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As  the  Ethical  Union  is  only  a  federation  for  mutual 
helpfulness  and  general  work,  each  society  is  auton- 
omous in  government. 

WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  society  are  carried  on  through 
a  variety  of  organizations,  each  independent  in  its 
management  so  far  as  any  absolute  control  by  the 
Ethical  Union  is  concerned,  although  practically 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  that  imion.  The  Publica- 
tion and  Extension  Committee  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture  has  for  its  object  to  extend  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  the  society,  secure  nonresident 
members,  and  start  new  groups.  For  this  purpose,  in 
1906,  about  $700  was  contributed,  resulting  in  the 
organization  of  one  new  society  and  the  addition  of 
62  nonresident  members.  Six  Sunday  evening  clubs 
with  140  members,  and  other  organizations  corre- 
sponding more  or  less  closely  to  the  Christian  Endeavor 
societies,  are  the  means  of  preparing  young  people  for 
membership  in  the  society. 

An  Ethical  Culture  school,  supported  in  part  by  the 
society  in  New  York,  in  1906  had  61  officers  and 
teachers  and  550  pupils,  of  whom  about  one-half  were 
on  a  free  scholarship  basis.  During  the  year  the  total 
contributions  for  this  work  were  about  $38,000;  and 
the  value  of  the  property  is  estimated  at  $700,000. 
The  school  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  experimental 
stations  in  educational  matters,  and  is  yearly  visited 
by  large  numbers  of  educators  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Systematic  ethical  instruction  is  one  of  its 
special  features. 

Foip  general  philanthropic  and  rescue  work  several 
organizations  have  been  established,  such  as  the 
Hudson  Guild  and  the  Down  Town  Ethical  Society  in 
New  York  city,  which  are  conducted  on  the  settle- 
ment plan.  A  women's  conference  cooperates  with 
the  various  national  and  city  child  labor  committees; 
a  sewing  society  furnishes  work  for  unemployed 
women,  and  distributes  garments  in  hospitals  and  in 
the  homes  of  the  poor;  a  district  nursing  section  cares 


for  jbhe  sick  poor;  a  yoimg  men's  union  directs  its 
energies  particularly  toward  the  Fresh  Air  Home  and 
the  Down  Town  Ethical  Society ;  and  a  visiting  guild 
maintains  a  summer  home  in  the  country  for  crippled 
children  and  visits  such  children  in  their  homes. 

The  Home  for  Crippled  Children  accommodates  57 
children;  the  Fresh  Air  Home  gives  relief  annually  to 
between  700  and  800;  and  the  2  settlement  houses 
reach  over  a  thousand  people  each.  The  2  homes 
have  property  valued  at  $48,000,  while  the  settlements 
occupy  rented  quarters.  For  these  various  organiza- 
tions the  sum  of  $31,754  was  contributed  in  1906. 

Courses  of  lectures  on  dcience,  art,  ethics,  and 
literature  are  given;  and  societies  are  established  for 
the  study  of  child  nature,  with  the  object  of  educating 
mothers  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  child  life.  Clubs  of  various  types — social, 
literary,  musical,  and  philanthropic — are  also  main- 
tained. 

While  the  society  is  interested  in  similar  organiza- 
tions in  Europe,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia, 
it  does  not  conduct  any  distinctive  work  in  those 
countries. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  this  society  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the 
individual  organizations,  are  given  by  states  in  the 
table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table,  the 
society  has  5  organizations;  2  of  which  are  in  New 
York,  and  1  each  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  2,040;  of 
these,  about  64  per  cent  are  males  and  36  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  no  church  edifices 
are  owned,  halls,  etc.,  being  used  for  services.  There 
are  5  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  64  officers  and 
teachers  and  466  scholars. 

This  body  has  no  regular  ministry. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1  organization  and  976  members. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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HISTORY. 


Spiritualism  is  popularly  supposed  to  date  from 
1848,  and  the  31st  of  March  of  that  year  is  assumed 
to  be  the  day  on  which  it  was  first  made  known. 
The  present  organization,  however,  traces  its  origin 
to  the  writings  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  **Pough- 
keepsie  Seer,'*  whose  work.  The  Principles  of  Nature; 
Her  Divine  Revelation;  A  Voice  to  Mankind,  was 
published  in  1845.  Phenomena  of  an  extraordinary 
character  were  observed  all  through  the  earlier  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  they  did  not  hold  the 
attention  of  the  people.  If  there  had  been  nothing 
more  than  the  "Hydesville  raps"  or  *' Rochester 
knockings,"  upon  which  to  rest,  Spiritualism  as  now 
known,  it  is  claimed  would  scarcely  have  come  into 
being. 

The  writings  of  Davis  aroused  the  attention  of  think- 
ing men  in  all  countries.  Scholarly  men,  prominent 
among  whom  were  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Brittan,  Hon.  John 
W.  Edmonds,  Dr.  George  Dexter,  Prof.  James  J. 
Mapes,  and  others  in  the  United  States,  took  them 
up,  and,  prompted  by  the  phenomena  that  appeared 
in  many  places,  began  the  propagandism  of  a  cult 
which  they  named  ** Spiritualism,"  but  which  was 
held  to  be  really  little  more  than  the  presentation  of 
old  ideas  in  a  new  form. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  almost 
no  religious  denomination  taught  or  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  communion  with  those  who  had  passed 
to  the  spirit  world.  Very  little  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God  and  brother- 
hood of  man.  Furthermore,  the  idea  of  progression 
after  death  was  entertained  by  very  few.  In  view 
of  these  and  other  facts,  Mr.  Davis  and  his  followers, 
representing  nearly  every  religious  denomination,  as 
well  as  the  Materialists,  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
go  outside  of  the  accepted  orders  of  thought  and  estab- 
lish an  entirely  new  movement. 

From  1850  to  1872  public  interest  in  Spiritualism 
was  widespread,  and  thousands  of  people  attended 
the  meetings  held  in  all  of  the  large  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country.  Local  organizations  sprang 
up  throughout  the  United  States,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  organize  a  national  association  until  1863. 
This  first  organization  was  loosely  constructed,  and 
continued  in  existence  for  a  period  of  only  nine  years. 
In  1893  the  National  Spiritualists'  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  organized,  and  has 
since  held  yearly  conventions. 

As  a  class,  Spiritualists  are  tolerant  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  other  religious  denominations.  They 
fellowship  with  the  ministers  of  all  faiths,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  no  faith,  with  the  hope  of  presenting 
some  thought  that  will  benefit  all  alike.  They  main- 
tain a  free  platform,  and  representatives  of  all  denom- 


inations are  welcome  to  express  their  convictions 
therefrom.  They  are  in  favor  of  every  movement  for 
the  uplifting  of  humanity,  and  seek  to  establish  peace 
and  harmony  among  men. 

DOCTRINE. 

With  few  exceptions,  Spiritualists  ignore  doctrinal 
questions,  such  as  are  formulated  in  the  creeds  and 
confessions  of  the  historic  churches,  and  seldom  con- 
sider ecclesiastical  topics,  holding  that  these  issues 
belong  to  past  ages,  and  that  other  topics  are  of 
greater  moment  at  the  present  hour.  They  lay 
special  emphasis  on  right  living  here  upon  earth, 
believing  that  their  condition  in  the  spirit  life  depends 
entirely  upon  what  they  do  while  in  mortal  form. 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  contains  the  following: 

We  believe  in  iDfinite  InteUigence;  and  that  the  phenomena  of 
Nature,  physical  and  epiritual,  are  the  expressions  of  Infinite 
InteUigence. 

We  affirm  that  a  correct  understanding  of  such  expressions,  and 
living  in  accordance  with  them,  constitute  the  true  religion;  that 
the  existence  and  personal  identity  of  the  individual  continue 
after  the  change  called  '* death;"  and  that  communication  with 
the  so-called  ''dead"  b  a  fact  scientifically  proven  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualism. 

We  believe  that  the  highest  morality  is  contained  in  the  Golden 
Rule:  **  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
also  unto  them.*' 

Spiritualists  believe  that  the  spirit  world  is  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  visible  world,  only  more  beautiful  and 
perfect,  and  that  those  who  enter  it  must  be  free 
from  the  impress  of  evil  wrought  while  in  the  body. 
They  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  belief  in  progres- 
sion after  the  death  of  the  body,  and  in  the  final 
restoration  of  all  souls  to  a  state  of  happiness;  and 
they  hold  that  those  who  die  in  childhood  grow  to 
maturity  in  spirit  life.  Many  of  them  accept  the 
oriental  doctrine  in  respect  to  preexistence  and  man's 
fate  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  They  further 
believe  that  punishment  for  wrongdoing  continues 
beyond  the  grave  until  every  vestige  of  it  has  been 
cleared  away  through  honest  effort.  They  are  opposed 
to  war,  to  capital  punishment,  to  restrictive  medical 
laws,  and  to  every  form  of  tyranny,  political  or  re- 
ligious. They  declare  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  sin 
and  assert  that  every  man  must  work  out  his  own 
destiny.  Their  views  with  regard  to  God  are  widely 
divergent,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  accept 
Theism,  using  the  word  in  the  broadest  possible  sense, 
as  the  foundation  of  their  philosophy. 

No  religious  test  is  required  of  anyone  desiring  to 
become  a  member  of  a  Spiritualist  church;  but  he 
must  present  evidence  of  good  character  and  be  well 
recommended  by  members  of  the  organization.  Some 
local  societies  have  regular  initiation  services,  and  re- 
quire all  candidates  to  give  public  assent  to  belief  in 
Spiritualism  and  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests. 
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POLITY. 

The  oi^anization  of  the  Spiritualists  is  congrega- 
tional. Local  societies  are  associated  in  state  organi- 
zations, and  these  again  in  the  national  organization. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  many  Spiritualists  decline 
to  affiliate  with  any  organized  society,  lest  their  free- 
dom as  individuals  might  be  abridged  thereby. 
Others  live  at  remote  points  or  in  states  which  have 
neither  local  nor  state  organizations.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  the  state  and  local  societies  represent  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  actual  followers  of  this  move- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  known  what  pro- 
portion of  the  people  who  attend  independent  meetings 
are  believers  in  Spiritualism,  the  average  attendance 
at  every  meeting  of  an  active  society  being  three  times 
its  membership. 

The  National  Association  is  incorporated  xmder  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  has  headquarters 
in  the  city  of  Washington;  all  of  the  state  associations, 
except  that  of  Vermont,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
local  societies,  are  affiliated  with  it.  A  board  of  9 
trustees,  elected  annually  by  delegates  from  the  char- 
tered auxiliaries  assembled  in  convention,  exercises 
general  supervision  over  the  entire  movement  in 
America. 

The  Spiritualists  have  their  **  Usages,"  providing  for 
the  ordination  of  ministers,  and  a  regular  ritual  for  use 
at  public  meetings,  marriage  services,  baptisms,  and 
funerals.  The  ministry  includes  three  classes:  Or- 
dained clei^ymen  who  hold  papers  as  such  from  some 
legally  qualified  body;  lay  ministers  or  licentiates, 
who  have  been  appointed  leaders  of  local  societies 
in  the  absence  of  regular  speakers,  and  who  in  time 
may  be  advanced  to  full  ordination;  and  associate 
ministers,  who  are  generally  known  as  ** mediums." 
These  associate  ministers  are  not  eligible  to  full  ordi- 
nation. 

Candidates  for  ordination  are  recommended  by  the 
local  societies  over  which  they  are  to  preside  as  pas- 
tors, but  are  ordained  by  a  state  Spiritualist  associa- 
tion— or  where  no  state  association  exists,  by  an  ordi- 
nation commission  of  the  National  Spiritualist  Asso- 
ciation— and  receive  certificates  from  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Association.  Lay  ministers,  recom- 
mended by  the  local  societies  to  which  they  belong, 
receive  appointment  from  the  state  association,  or 
directly  from  the  national  body  itself.  All  associate 
ministers  must  present  evidence  of  membership  in 
some  local  society  for  a  period  of  two  years  before  they 
are  entitled  to  appointment.  Special  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  moral  and  educational  qualifications  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  and  all  possible  care  is  exer- 
cised to  prevent  unworthy  persons  from  being  admitted 
into  fellowship. 


Spiritualists  generally  prefer  what  they  call  the 
** itinerant  system,"  by  which  each  society  changes  the 
speaker  every  month,  sometimes  every  week,  or  at  the 
most  every  three  months.  Of  the  entire  number  of 
Spiritualist  ministers  at  work  in  diflFerent  sections  of 
the  country  in  1906,  only  20  were  settled  pastors. 

WORK. 

The  first  Sunday  school  or  *  *Lyceimi "  was  organized 
by  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  in  1863,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  it  was  a  very  popular  feature,  but  of  late,  interest 
in  it  has  declined.  The  exercises  were  of  a  unique 
character,  typifying  some  principle  in  everyday  life, 
or  some  element  in  natiure,  and  including  calisthenic 
exercises  and  marching  with  music  and  flags.  Bands 
of  mercy,  in  behalf  of  dumb  animals,  and  simflower 
clubs  are  organizations  designed  for  children  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  the  latter  being  largely  of  a  social  character. 

Many  local  societies  receive  substantial  aid  from 
what  are  known  as  **  woman's  imions"  and  **  ladies' 
aid  societies."  Home  circles  are  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  phenomena  that  may  be  de- 
veloped at  such  gatherings,  with  the  hope  that  some 
intelligent  message  may  be  received  from  the  spirit 
world.  A  few  scientific  organizations  have  recently 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  sifting  all  reported 
supematiural  manifestations  with  the  hope  of  ultimately 
being  able  to  separate  the  genuine  from  the  spurious. 

For  the  past  ten  years  a  corps  of  missionaries  has 
been  employed  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the 
organization  of  state  and  local  societies,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  fimds,  at  an  expense  of  $4,500  in  1906.  The 
camp  meetings,  or  summer  assemblies,  lasting  from  ten 
days  to  ten  weeks,  employ  from  4  to  20  speakers  each 
season.  The  association  maintains  a  relief  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  aged  and  indigent  ministers  and  mediums. 

The  National  Association  has  one  school,  the  Morris 
Pratt  Institute,  established  in  Wisconsin  in  1902,  which, 
in  1906,  reported  5  teachers,  20  students,  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  $25,000.  It  also  has  a  large  circulating 
library  at  its  headquarters,  and  sends  out  thousands  of 
tracts  annually  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  litera- 
ture of  Spiritualism,  aside  from  the  works  of  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  has  been  developed  since  1852,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  not  less  than  1,000  volumes  bearing 
upon  this  subject  have  been  published  in  the  last  half 
century.  Three  weekly  journals  and  3  monthly  mag- 
azines are  now  published  in  its  interest  in  the  United 
States.  Spiritualism  shows  a  steady  growth,  and 
several  new  church  societies  are  organized  every  year. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  oi^anizations,  are  given  by 
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states  in  th^  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  455  organizations,  lo- 
cated in  38  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of 
these  organizations,  215  are  in  the  North  Central 
division  and  133  in  the  North  Atlantic  division.  Ohio 
leads  with  44  organizations,  followed  by  Massachu- 
setts with  42,  Michigan  with  35,  and  Illinois  and  New 
York  with  32  each. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  35,056;  of 
these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  450  oi^anizations, 
about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  56  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  100 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 


of  55,125;  church  property  valued  at  $958,048,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $79,570;  hallfl, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  322  organizations;  and  4 
parsonages  valued  at  $3,700.  There  are  76  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  436  officers  and  teachers  and 
2,699  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom* 
ination  is  185  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  licen- 
tiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  121  organizations  and  $384,398 
in  the  value  of  church  property,  but  a  decrease  of 
9,974  members. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 

nimiber 

oforgani- 

lations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMBERS. 

PLACES  OF  VOBSHIP. 

STATS. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

nimiber 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Fttnale. 

Chmch 
ediflces. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Nimiber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
oapadtj 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

455 

454 

35,056 

450 

15,135 

19,552 

93 

322 

100 

98 

66,12S 

North  Atlantic dfviifion    .  

133 

132 

13.445 

132 

5,617 

7,828 

34 

86 

39 

34 

22,826 

Maine 

13 
3 
6 

42 
2 
7 

82 

^          23 
13 

13 
3 
6 

42 
2 
6 

82 
5 

23 

13 

1,343 
283 
740 

3,885 

70 

976 

4,489 
209 

1,450 

882 

13 
3 
6 

42 
2 
6 

82 
6 

23 

13 

562 

112 

294 

1,624 

28 

418 

1,914 

53 

612 

370 

781 
171 
446 

2,261 

42 

568 

2,575 
156 
838 

612 

3 

1 

1 

13 

9 
2 
4 

27 
2 
1 

28 
4 

14 

9 

3 

1 

1 

16 

8 

1 
1 

13 

8,300 
600 

New  Hamnahire 

Vermont 

20O 

M  a8sachii9etts ,,...-,, 

0,326 

Rhode  Island 

Connflfttifint  ^ .  ^  ^  -  -  ^ 

8 

7 

8 

9 

3 

7 

1,060 
6,600 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvuiia ,-,...,-,,,,  ^ 

6 
2 

7 
8 

6 
2 

1.760 
1.600 

Sosth  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 

215 

1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 

215 

37 
92 

143 
37 

146 
6 

422 

15,216 

1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 

213 

16 
30 
64 
18 
60 
5 
177 

6,687 

21 
62 
79 
19 
85 
1 
245  ' 

8,192 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

168 

Maryland , . .  ^ . . , 

1 

1 

1 

600 

DisUict  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

We»t  Vlrcinia 

Qeorgia 

Florida 

1 
42 

2 
43 

1 
42 

1,000 

20,860 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

44 

29 
32 
35 
19 
13 

16  i 
2 
14 

31 

44 
29 
32 
35 
19 
13 
11 
16 
2 
14 

31 

2,633 

1,608 

4,547 

1,667 

784 

715 

505 

874 

387 

1,496 

1,602 

44 

29 
32 
34 
19 
13 
11 
16 
1 
14 

30 

1,231 
765 

2,069 
695 
330 
307 
219 
386 
32 
653 

762 

1,402 
843  1 

2,478 
942 
454 
408 
286 
488 
48 
843 

915 

10 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
2 
6 

34 

21 

23 

23 

14 

10 

9 

9 

2 

13 

23 

10 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
6 

10 
5 
7 
7 
3 
3 
2 
6 

4,000 

4,760 
1.20O 
4,900 

860 

Indiana ...,..,,  t      r 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

760 

Iowa 

2,280 
1,660 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

4 

4 

4 

1,700 

Kentucky 

6 

I 

6 
16 

1 
63 

6 
1 
2 
6 
16 

63 

419 

29 

85 

202 

957 

3.821 

6 
1 
2 
6 
15 

62 

168 
10 
28 

88 
468 

1,609 

251 

19 

67 

114 

474 

2,105 

3 

3 

1 

2 

6 

11 

46 

3 

3 

1,400 

TAf|T>A8"AA ,  -    r - 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma^ .,,,.,, 

Texas 

1 
11 

1 
11 

1 
11 

no 

Western  division 

8,460 

Montana 

3 

I 

5 

2 
15 
10 
25 

3 

1 

2 

5 

2 

15 

10 

25 

237 
100 

56 
406 

57 

823 

334 

1,808 

3 
1 
2 
5 
2 

15 
9 

25 

100 

40 

31 

173 

29 

360 

152 

814 

137 
60 
25 

233 
28 

463 

165 

3 
1 
1 
6 
2 

14 
6 

14 

_»-,_._ 

' 

Idaho 

■■••"■•""" 

Wyoming 

1 

1 

1 

20O 

CoIoradoT 

Utah 

Wftphington ,  r ,  - , - 

1 
2 

7 

1 
2 
7 

1 
2 

7 

160 

Oreson  7. 

1,160 
6,080 

California 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PABSONAOES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

STATE. 

Number 
oforgani- 

utlons 
reporting. 

1 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
oforgani- 

cations 
reporting. 

1 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
oforaani- 
j  satfons 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
oforeani- 

sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

76 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholaia. 

Total  for  denomination 

455 

132 

1958.048 

38 

»79,570 

4 

13,700 

75 

436 

2.690 

NortJi  Atlantic  d«v«s<on 

133 

55 

661,908 

12 

38,550 

24 

25 

160 

1,013 

Maine 

13 
3 
6 

42 
2 
7 

32 

2i 

13 

7 
2 
3 

18 
2 
3 

11 

20,103 

5,150 

17,000 

402,350 

250 

17,500 

147,905 

1 

3,000 

1 

4 

2 

4 

2 

24 

8 

100 

Nflw  Hampffhim 

50 

Vermont ^  ^  ^ ,..  ^ ......  ^ .  *  ^ ...  ^ . . 

1 
5 

4,000 
10,350 

Massachusetts 

9 

9 

85 

415 

RhodA  Tsland 

Connecticut 

1 
3 
1 
4 

5 

1 
3 
1 
5 

5 

9 
23 

3 
17 

23 

40 

New  York 

2 

15,100 

170 

New  Jersey 

35 

PennflylvATvia .  ,....., 

9 
3 

51,660 
17,900 

3 
1 

6,100 
700 

143 

Bonth  Atlantic  division 

1 

1,600 

156 

Delaware. 

1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
4 

215 

Maryland 

2 

14,400 

2 
1 

2 
1 

10 
3 

71 

T>i<itri«t  o'  ColnrnWa  ... 

■ 

26 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

1 

1 

3 

25 

Georgia 

Florida 

1 
62 

3,500 
186,895 

1 
16 

700 
25,470 

1 
1 

1,600 
400 

1 
84 

1 
84 

7 
162 

36 

North  Central  division 

1,070 

Ohio 

44 

29 
32 
35 
19 
13 
11 
16 
2 
14 

31 

11 
7 
7 

11 
6 
3 
2 
6 

60,300 
17,675 
11,650 
24,060 
6,540 
3,600 
26,500 
27,570 

5 
1 

8,500 
2,500 

3 
3 
8 
3 
4 
2 
4 
4 
1 
2 

2 

3 
3 
8 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
1 
3 

3 

20 
15 
88 
18 
13 

9 
18 
17 

3 
13 

9 

125 

Indiana 

137 

Illinois 

221 

Michigan 

4 

1 
2 
1 
2 

3,560 
500 
430 
500 

9,500 

1 

400 

97 

Wisconsin 

110 

Minnesota , 

64 

Iowa 

135 

Missouri 

133 

Nebraska. ....    . 

7 

Kansas ......         . .          ...            .  . , 

43 

South  Central  division 

7 

26,796 

3 

7,100 

1 

1,500 

55 

Kentucky 

6 
1 
2 
6 
16 

63 

4 

10,770 

2 

3,300 

• 

Tennessee 

Loulsluia ". 

< 

Oklahoma* 

2 

1 

15 

1.025 
15,000 

64,560 

Texas 

1 
6 

3,800 
7,750 

1 
1 

1,500  1 
200 

2 
10 

2 
10 

9 
73 

66 

Weston  division 

406 

Montana 

3 

1 

2 

5 

2 

15 

10 

25 

*■•* 

....... .....1 

1 

1 

4 

4D 

Idaho 

1 

1 

Wyoming 

1 

100 

1 

Colorado 

" 

Utah 

1 

Washington 

1 

4 
9 

1.200 
15.000 
48.250 

i 

2 
3 

1 

500 
3,050 
4,200 

t 

i' 

2 
6 

1 
2 

5 
11 
53 

SO 

Oregon  7. 

1                200 

1 

100 

Caliiomia 

216 

1     *     ■          '      i 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


SWEDISH  EVANGELICAL  BODIES. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

In  the  report  for  1890  the  great  mass  of  the  Swed- 
ish Lutherans  were  included  in  the  General  Council 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  although  some 
had  already  withdrawn  from  the  Lutheran  bodies  and 
formed  two  minor  bodies,  which  afterwards  united  in 
the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  of  America. 
Somewhat  later  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Mission 
was  organized.  The  general  history  is  presented  under 
the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant. 

The  Swedish  Evangelical  bodies  are  2  in  number,  as 
follows: 

Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  of  America. 
Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Mission. 

SUMMARY   OF   STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 


turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Swedish  Evangelical  bodies,  taken  together,  have 
408  church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  com* 
municants  reported  is  27,712;  of  these,  as  shown  by 
the  returns  for  399  organizations,  about  45  per  cent 
are  males  and  55  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  389 
church  edifices ;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edi- 
fices of  111,480,  as  reported  by  370  organizations; 
church  property  valued  at  $1,638,675,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $194,987;  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  18  organizations;  and  122  par- 
sonages valued  at  $238,526.  The  number  of  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  373  organizations,  is  418,  with 
3,794  officers  and  teachers  and  32,504  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  two 
bodies  is  495. 


SWEDISH  EVANGELICAL  BODIES. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


• 

1 
1 

Total 
nimiber 
of  organi- 
sations. 

'       t 

1 

1 

COMMUlflCAirTfl  OB  MBMBKB8. 

Total 
number 
of  min- 
isters. 

PLACES  or  WOBSHIP. 

DKNOlONAnON. 

Number 

ofonanl- 

sattons 

reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

,       Number  of 
organisations 
reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacitv 
reported. 

Swedish  Evangelical  bodies 

408  ' 

407 

27,712 

999 

11,077 

14,821 

406 

375 

18 

380 

870 

111,480 

Swedish    Evangelical    Mission   Covenant   of 
America 

281 
127 

281 
126 

20,760 
6,052 

270 
120 

0,050 
2,018 

11,503 
3,228 

1 

347 

148 

1 

258 
117 

0 
0 

268 
121 

254 

116 

82,868 

Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Mission 

20,112 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


1 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PBOPEBTY. 

1      DEBT  ON  CHUSCH 
PEOPEBTY. 

PABSONAOES. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED     BY 
CHUBCH  OBQANUATION8. 

DBNOMDfAnON. 

1  Number 

oforsanl- 

sattons 

reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Swedish  Kvanpllcal  Nvlfw      

408  :'          370 

$1,638,675 

125 

1 
1104,067 

122 

8288,526 

373 

418 

8,704      .    12,604 

Swedish    Evangelical    Mission   Covenant   of 
America 

281 
127 

261 
118 

1,225,220 
413,455 

1 

83 
42 

121,604 
73,203 

01 
81 

184,500 
64,026 

258 
115 

201 

127 

2,862 
032 

24,888 

Swedish  Evangslical  Free  Mission 

7,616 

SWEDISH  EVANGELICAL  MISSION  COVENANT  OF  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

The  great  body  of  the  Swedish  knmigrants  were  in 
their  own  country  connected  with  the  State  Church  of 
Sweden,  and  on  coming  to  this  country  identified 
themselves  with  the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod  in 
connection  with  the  Lutheran  (Jeneral  Council.  There 
are,  however,  quite  a  number  of  churches  which  rep- 
resent the  results  of  the  great  spiritual  awakening 
which  visited  Sweden  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  which  corresponded  very  closely  to  kin- 
dred awakenings  in  Norway,  and  to  the  Pietist  move- 
ment in  Germany.  The  ordained  state  clergy  seemed 
to  some  unable  to  satisfy  the  deep  spiritual  needs  of 
the  communities,  and  services  were  conducted  by  un- 
educated laymen.  This  procedure  was  followed  by 
persecution  by  the  state  church,  but  without  avail. 
Congregations  were  organized,  edifices  erected,  and  a 
strong  spiritual  life  developed.  These  congregations 
were  represented,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  the 
Swedish  immigration  to  this  country  and,  as  the 
necessity  of  organization  became  apparent,  two  synods 
were  formed,  the  Ansgarius  Synod  and  the  Mission 
Synod.  These  were  aftervi-ards  dissolved,  and  in  their 
place  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  v  of 
America  was  formed  in  1885. 

In  doctrine  the  covenant  is  strictly  evangelical,  ac- 
cepting the  Bible  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God  unto 
men,  the  only  infallible  guide  in  matters  of  faith,  doc- 
trine, and  practice,  and  His  message  regarding  both 
this  life  and  the  life  that  is  to  come. 

In  government,  the  church  is  purely  congregational. 
The  local  churches  are  associated  in  an  annual  confer- 


ence, in  which  all  matters  of  common  interest  are  con- 
sidered by  the  delegates  assembled,  and  important 
business,  such  as  making  appropriations  for  missions 
and  receiving  sister  churches  iato  fellowship^  is 
transacted. 

Home  missionary  work  is  carried  on  by  14  state  or 
district  associations,  working  lq  harmony  with  the 
annual  conference.  Traveling  evangelists  and  special 
representatives  are  maintained  in  connection  with  work 
of  special  interest  to  the  churches,  and  particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  caring  for  the  Scandinavian  immigrants 
as  they  land  in  New  York.  Three  missions  and  an 
orphanage  are  also  supported  among  the  Eskimos 
in  Alaska. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  China, 
where  there  are  3  stations  and  7  outstations,  with  15 
missionaries,  about  20  native  helpers,  12  organized 
churches,  and  a  total  membership  of  446.  The  mission 
conducts  a  hospital  and  a  school  for  primary  and 
advanced  work. 

The  main  educational  institution  of  the  Covenant  is 
a  college  in  Chicago,  iucluding  theological,  business, 
and  academic  departments.  In  the  same  city  there 
are  also  a  church  hospital  and  a  home  for  the  aged  and 
infirm. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  281  organizations,  distributed 
in  21   states.     Of  these  organizations,  nearly  nine- 
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tenths  are  in  the  North  Central  division,  Minnesota 
leading  with  80. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
20,760;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  279  or- 
ganizations, about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  56  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  268  church  edifices;  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  church  edifices  of  82,368,  as  reported  by  254 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $1,225,220, 


against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$121,694;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  9  organiza- 
tions; and  91  parsonages  valued  at  $184,500.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  258  organizations, 
number  291,  with  2,862  officers  and  teachers  and 
24,888  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  347. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 

number 

oforgani- 

eatlons. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR 

MEMBERS. 

PLACES  or  WOBSHTP. 

STATE. 

1 

1 
1 

,  Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

1 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

1 

Female.   ' 

1 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

,  Seating 
.capacltv 
'  reported. 

Total  for  denomlaatlon 

281 

281 
9 

20,760 

279 

9.050 

11,593 

258 

9 

268 

254 

82,368 

North  Atlantic  division 

9 

1,220 

9 

552 

668  1 

9 

9 

0 

4,250 

New  Hampshire 

1 
4 
4 

250 

1 
4 

4 

250 

165 

Ojrt 

161 
18.374 

1 
4 
4 

248 

67 

407 

78 

7,954 

1 

98 
•    487 
83  ' 

10,312 

1 
4 
4 

229 

8 

1 
4 
4 

238 

1 
4 
4 

225 

500 

New  York 

2,800 

Pf^nn^yi  vania 

950 

North  Central  division 

71,743 

Ohio 

1 
5 
41 
33 
12 
80 
25 
2 
13 
20 
18 

22 

1 
5 
41 
33 
12 
80 
25 
2 
13 
20 
18 

22 

91 

179 

5,762 

1,974 

580 

5,017 

1,492 

106 

473 

1,625 

1,073 

1,166 

1 
5 
40 
33 
12 
79 
25 
2 
13 
20 
18 

22 

41 

75 

2,335 

872 

279 

2,241 

621 

43 

247 

711 

489 

553 

50 

104 

3,327 

1,102 

301 

2,768 

871 

65 

226 

914 

584 

613 

1 

1 

5 

40 

32 

13 

74 

26 

2 

8 

18 

19 

21 

1 

5 

40 

28 

12 

70 

24 

2 

8 

17 

18 

20 

300 

Indiana 

^   ........ 

850 

Illinois 

40 
30 
12 
70 
25 

1 

1 

8* 

18,312 

MiC^iRftn  .,...,,„,,. 

7,312 

Wisconsin 

4,02& 

Minnesota 

21,119 

Iowa 

6,640 

M(»|Oiiii , 

2 

500 

South  Dakota 

8 

.18 

18 

20 

........ 

2 

1 

1 

1.535 

Nebraska 

6,300 

Kansas.^ 

4,850 

Western  division 

6,375 

Montana 

4 

3 

1 
4 
3 
1 
6 

4 
3 
1 

4 
3 
1 
6 

116 
108 
16 
208 
209 
110 
339 

4 

3 
1 
4 
3 
1 
6 

49 
61 

i 

132 

49 

169 

67 

47 

11 

120 

137 

61 

170 

3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
6 

""""'i' 

3 
3 
1 
4 
3 
1 
6 

3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
6 

950 

Idaho 

625 

Wyomlne 

250 

Colorado 

900 

Washington 

1,325 
400 

Oregon 

California 

1,925 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATS. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  division 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Washington 

Oreson 

Califomia 


281 


9 


1 
5 
41 
33 
12 
80 
25 
2 
13 
20 
18 

22 


Total 
number 
oforgani- 
I  zations. 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

oforaani- 

zations 

reporting. 


1 
4 

4 

230 


4 
3; 

1  I 
4  I 

I 

6 


261 


1 
4 
4 

231 


1 

5 

40 

30 

12 

71 

25 

2 

9 

18 

18 

21 


I 


3 
3 
1 
4 
3 
1 
6 


Value 
reported. 


$1,225,220 


74,500 


I  Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


14.000 

51,000 

9,500 

JU  024, 940 

10,000 
9,300 

373,228 
85,900 
30.000 

270,525 
77,107 
8.500 
15.130 
99,050 
46,200 

125, 780 


17,500 
9.200 
2,500 
21.080 
40,500 
12,000 
23,000 


83 


1 
3 
1 

63 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


3 

20 
0 
2 
14 
7 
1 
1 
4 
2 

15 


2 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 


1121,694 


9,200 


1,500 
6,700 
1,000 

93,333 


1,280 

55,505 

6,105 

2,000 

14,938 

6,465 

1,800 

600 

2,850 

1,700 

19, 161 


3,400 
1,575 
86 
4,200 
4,500 
2,000 
3,400 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 


sations 
reporting. 


91 


1 
1 
1 

81 


9 
12 

4 

16 
14 


1 

12 
12 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


9184,500 


8,450 


3,000 

5.000 

450 

166,550 


4,000 


38,000 
14,800 
3,900 
28,200 
27,350 


1,500 
29,800 
19,000 

9.500 


2,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


500 
3,500 


SX7NDAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHTTRCH  OBOANIKATIONS. 


\  Number  j  Number  |  Number 
oforgani-  ^of  Sunday  of  officers 
'  sations      schools  |     and 
reporting,  reported,  teachers. 


258 


0 


1 
4 
4 

230 


1 
4 

38 
30 
12 
72 
23 
2 
9 
20 
18 

19 


3 


3 
3 
1 
6 


291 


1 

4 
4 

255 


1 
4 

41 
33 
16 
82 
26 
2 
0 
22 
19 

27 


4 
3 


4 
4 
4 
8 


2,862 


119 


18 
09 
32 

2,670 


21 

30 

832 

312 

99 

661 

223 

12 

31 

194 

166 

173 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


17 
15 


23 
86 
10 
63 


24,888 


896 


75 
608 
218 

22.646 


136 

226 
8,275 
2,502 

746 

5,687 

1,787 

98 

258 
1,506 
1,246 

1,346 


126 
132 


180 
286 
200 
44S 


SWEDISH  EVANGELICAL  FREE  MISSION. 
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SWEDISH  EVANGELICAL  FREE  MISSION. 


HISTORY. 


At  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  Swedish  Ansgarius 
Synod  and  the  Mission  Synod  in  1885,  forming  the 
Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  of  America,  a 
number  of  congregations  did  not  share  in  the  consoli- 
dation, but  united  in  an  organization  known  as  the 
Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Mission.  The  first  general 
conference  was  held  at  Boone,  Iowa,  at  which  plans 
were  made  for  work,  particularly  in  Utah. 

The  Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Mission  has  no  writ- 
ten confession  of  faith,  but  accepts  the  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  Regarding  doctrinal  questions,  such  as  the 
atonement,  baptism,  and  the  holy  communion,  min- 
isters are  at  liberty  to  beUeve  according  to  their 
convictions.  The  qualifications  for  membership  are 
conversion  and  a  Christian  life. 

The  local  congregations  are  self-governing.  An 
annual  conference  is  held,  to  which  the  local  congre- 
gations send  delegates,  and  at  which  regulations  are 
made  coilceming  charitable  institutions,  schools,  etc. ; 
but  these  regulations  are  advisory  in  character,  and 
the  congregations  are  privileged  either  to  accept  or  to 
reject  them.  In  addition  to  the  conference  there  is  a 
society  of  ministers  and  missionaries,  organized  in 
1894,  which  has  for  its  object  the  supervision  of  doc- 


trine and  conduct,  the  reception  of  worthy  candidates, 
and  the  rejection  of  those  who  are  unworthy. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  127  organizations,  dis- 
tributed in  15  states.  Of  these  organizations,  about 
four-fifths  are  in  the  North  Central  division,  Nebraska 
leading  with  25. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
6,952 ;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  120  organi- 
zations, about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  121  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  29,112;  church  property  valued  at 
$413,455,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $73,293;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  9  organi- 
zations; and  31  parsonages  valued  at  $54,026.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  115  organizations, 
number  127,  with  932  officers  and  teachers  and  7,616 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  148. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

I 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

8TATB. 

Number 

oforganl- 

sations 

reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

4 

Church 
edlflces. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

Total  for  donomlnation 

127 

126 

6,952 

120 

2,918 

3,228 

117 

9 

121 

116 

29,112 

North  Atlantic  division 

3 

3 

303 

3 

111 

192 

3 

8 

3 

950 

Massachusetts 

1 
2 

103 

1 
2 

102 

86 
217 

5,709 

1 
2 

96 

22 

89 

2,392 

64 
128 

2,511 

1 
2 

93 

........ 

9 

1 
2 

96 

1 
2 

93 

250 

PAntMylvaniA. 

700 

North  Central  division 

23,142 

Illinois 

17 
3 
9 

20 

17 
0 

25 
3 

4 

17 
3 
9 

19 

17 
9 

36 
8 

4 

1,542 
150 
192 

1,220 
756 

uOV 

1,239 
41 

201 

17 
3 
9 

18 

16 
8 

22 
3 

4 

719 

64 

98 

441 

360 

179 

506 

23 

102 

823 

86 

94 

440 

379 

190 

481 

18 

99 

15 
3 
9 

19 

14 
9 

21 
3 

4 

2 

8* 

4* 

15 
3 
9 

21 

15 
9 

21 
8 

4 

15 
3 
9 

19 

14 
9 

21 
3 

4 

5.895 

Michigan 

526 

Wisconsin 

1,392 

Minm'sota 

6,196 

Iowa 

3,125 

South  Dakota 

1,800 

Nfthnwka. 

4,710 
600 

Kuisas 

South  Central  division 

1,800 

T^XM 

4 
17 

4 
17 

201 
739 

4 
17 

102 
313 

99 
426 

4 

17 

4 
18 

4 
16 

1,800 

Western  division 

3,720 

Colorado 

7 
2 
3 
5 

7 
2 
8 
5 

518 
82 
92 
97 

7 
2 
3 
5 

207 
13 
42 
51 

311 
19 
50 
46 

7 
2 
3 
5 

8 
2 
8 
5 

7 
2 
8 

4 

2,325 
176 

Utah 

Washinffton 

470 

California 

750 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VAtUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  division 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

fiouth  Central  division 

Texas 

Western  division 

Colorado 

Utah 

Washington 

California 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


127 


1 
2 

103 


17 
3 
0 

20 

17 
9 

25 
3 


4 
17 


VALUE  or  CHXmCH 

PROPERTY. 


Number 

oforgani- 

tations 

reporting 


7 
2 
8 
5 


118 


1 
2 

95 


15 
8 
9 

19 

15 
9 

22 
3 


4 

16 


7 
2 
3 
4 


Value 
reported. 


9413,455 


29,500 


8,000 
21,500 

324,156 


123,321 

5,200 

4,500 

74,350 

38,060 

19,500 

55,635 

3,600 

5,600 


5,600 

d4,  IW 


36,250 
4,500 
4,240 
9,200 


DEBT  ON  CHXmCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHX7RCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


I  Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting, 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


127 


Number 
ofoflAoers 

and 
teachers. 


932 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


3 


36  . 


1 

8 

2 

28 

100 

727 

15 

243  ' 

6 

20 

8 

27 

23 

133 

16 

111 

9 

40 

23 

153 

' 

21 

4 

21 

20 

148 

9 

84 

3 

12 

3 

16 

5 

36 

• 

7,616 


309 


46 
263 

6.068 


1,974 
130 

ao« 

1,071 
801 
413 

1,466 


280 


280 


600 

75 
106 


TEMPLE  SOCIETY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (FRIENDS  OF  THE  TEMPLE). 


HISTORY. 

The  Temple  Society,  also  known  as  *' Friends  of  the 
Temple/'  was  founded  m  Wurttembei^,  Germany,  in 
1853,  by  the  Rev.  Christopher  HoflFmann.  Adherents 
of  the  society  emigrated  to  America  a  few  years  later, 
and  within  ten  years  an  organization  was  effected. 
At  present  there  are  3  local  congregations,  while  a 
number  of  sympathizers,  mostly  members  of  other 
churches,  are  scattered  over  the  country. 

The  Temple  Society  has  no  ecclesiastical  forms  or 
doctrines  which  are  binding  upon  its  members.  It 
holds  that  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  teaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  essence 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  **Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  *  *  *  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,''  and  emphasizes  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  kingdom. 

Accepting  in  full  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Holy  Land,  one 
great  aim  of  the  organization  is  the  establishment  of 
Christian  colonies  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  results  of 
its  efforts  are  manifest  in  6  colonies  in  Palestine,  which 
have  achieved  a  measure  of  success. 

The  Society  in  Jerusalem  is  regarded  as  the  chief 
organization,  and  its  president  exercises  general  super- 
vision over  the  branches  in  Germany  and  America. 
Iq  the  American  branch,  a  general  committee,  with  a 
presiding  elder,  keeps  up  the  connection  with  Jerusa- 
lem.    The   individual   churches   have   preachers   and 


elders,  and  hold  Sunday  preaching  services  and  Sun- 
day schools. 

As  it  is  numerically  a  small  society,  it  has  no  mis- 
sions apart  from  the  colonization  work  in  Palestine 
and  the  establishment  of  schools  in  that  country.  In 
the  United  States  it  has  no  educational  or  charitable 
institutions,  but  a  monthly  paper,  published  in  Ger- 
man, represents  its  views  and  aims. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  3  organizations;  2  being 
in  New  York  and  1  in  Kansas. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  376 ;  of  these,  about  42  per  cent  are  males 
and  58  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  3  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  830;  church  property  valued  at  $11,000, 
against  which  there  appears  no  indebtedness;  and  1 
parsonage  valued  at  $1,000.  There  are  3  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  21  officers  and  teachers  and 
168  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  3. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  36  communicants  or  members,  but 
a  decrease  of  1  organization  and  $4,300  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 


TEMPLE  SOCIETY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS.  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MBMBBBS. 

FLACB8  OF  WOBflHIP. 

• 

OTATB. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sax. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Fttnale. 

Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capaoitV 
reported. 

Total  for  denomination 

3 

1 

s 

876 

8 

158 

218 

3 

3 

3 
2 

830 

North  A  tlantic  d1  vlffton . . . 

2 

2 

1 

226 

2 

88 

138 

2 

2 

630 

New  York 

2 

1 

2 

226  <              2 
150                I 

88 
70 

138 
80 

2 
1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

630 

North  Central  division 

200 

Kansas 

1 

1 

150 

1 

70 

80 

1 

1 

1 

200 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATB. 


Tatal  for  denomlnatloa. 

North  Atlantic  divisioo 

New  York 

North  Central  division 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


YALVB  or  CBCBCH 
ntOPBBTT. 


DBBT  ON  CHUBCH 
PBOPBBTT. 


Number 

oforsani- 

sations 

reporting. 


2  i 


2 
1 


3 
2 


2 
1 
1 


Value 
reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


111,000 
9,000  I 


9,000 
2,000 


2,000 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


PAB80NA0E8. 


Number 

oforsani- 

sations 

reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

11,000 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHXmCH  OBOANOAnONS. 


1,000 


1,000 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teaohen. 

3 

3 

21 

2 

2 

13 

2 
1 

2 

1 

18 

8 

1 

1 

8 

Number 

of 
scholars. 


1« 


08 
75 


75 


THEOSOPmCAL  SOCIETIES. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 


History, — The  original  Theosophieal  Society  was 
founded  in  New  York  in  1875  under  the  name  "Theo- 
sophieal Society  and  Universal  Brotherhood.''  Chief 
among  its  founders  were  Mme.  Helena  Petrovna  Bla- 
vatsky,  Col.  Henry  S.  Olcott,  and  William  Q.  Judge, 
For  some  years  special  attention  was  given  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  members  in  the  Theosophieal  philosophy, 
and  to  the  development  of  the  organization  both  in 
America  and  in  Europe.  In  1879  Madame  Blavatsky 
and  Colonel  Olcott  went  to  India  and  established 
headquarters  at  Adyar,  Madras,  while  Mr.  Judge  re- 
mained in  charge  in  America.  After  the  death  of 
Madame  Blavatsky,  in  1891,  Mr.  Judge  took  entire 
charge  in  America,  while  Colonel  Olcott  continued  the 
work  in  India,  and  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  became  the 
most  active  worker  in  Europe. 

In  1894  friction  arose  between  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr. 
Judge,  and  two  parties  developed.  Early  in  the  next 
year  the  American  Section  voted  to  support  Mr.  Judge 
and  to  organize  as  the  Theosophieal  Society  in  Amer- 
ica. Soon  afterwards  similar  action  was  taken  in  sev- 
eral European  countries,  and  these  organizations  aflSl- 
iated  with  the  Theosophieal  Society  in  America.     The 


dissenting  members  retained  the  name  Theosophieal 
Society,  with  the  3  sections — American,  European,  and 
Indian. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Judge  in  1896  Katherine  Tingley 
became  leader  of  the  Theosophieal  Society  in  America 
and  of  the  related  societies  in  Europe.  Two  years 
later  she  organized  the  Universal  Brotherhood;  and 
soon  afterwards  the  Theosophieal  Society  in  America, 
in  convention  at  Chicago,  voted  to  merge  itself  in  the 
new  organization,  which  then  took  the  name  *' Univer- 
sal Brotherhood  and  Theosophieal  Society.*'  Again, 
however,  there  were  dissenting  members  who  retained 
the  old  organization  and  the  old  name. 

There  were  thus  3  societies  in  this  country — the 
Theosophieal  Society,  American  Section;  the  Theosoph- 
ieal Society  in  America;  and  the  Universal  Brotherhood 
and  Theosophieal  Society — all  tracing  their  origin  as 
organizations  to  the  original  Theosophieal  Society. 
About  the  same  time  there  was  formed  in  New  York 
an  independent  organization  called  the  Theosophieal 
Society,  New  York. 

Doctrine  and  polity. — These  societies,  while  varying 
somewhat  in  particulars,  unite  in  emphasizing  as  their 
principal  object  the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Human- 
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ity,  and  require  sympathy  with  this  object  as  a  con- 
dition of  admission  to  membership. 

In  order  to  secure  a  full  comprehension  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  brotherhood  of  humanity,  it  is  deemed 
essential  that  there  should  be  a  study  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  religions,  philosophies,  and  sciences;  also,  an 
investigation  of  unexplained  laws  of  nature  and  the 
powers  latent  in  man.  Hence  all  are  more  or  less  in- 
vestigative in  their  character.  The  Universal  Broth- 
erhood and  Theosophical  Society,  however,  differs  from 
the  other  three  in  that  it  emphasizes  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  results  of  this  investigation  to  existent 
conditions. 

The  Theosophical  philosophy  is  presented  in  the 
most  complete  form  in  the  Secret  Doctrine,  by  Madame 
Blavatsky.  What  are  known  as  the  three  fundamental 
propositions  of  this  work  are  as  follows: 

( 1)  An  onmipresent,  eternal,  boundless,  and  inmiu- 
table  principle,  on  which  all  speculation  is  impossible, 
since  it  transcends  the  power  of  human  conception  and 
can  only  be  dwarfed  by  any  human  expression  or  simili- 
tude. 

(2)  The  absolute  universality  of  the  law  of  periodic- 
ity, of  flux  and  reflux,  ebb  and  flow,  which  physical 
science  has  observed  and  recorded  in  all  departments 
of  nature. 

(3)  The  fundamental  identity  of  all  souls  with  the 
Universal  Oversoul,  the  latter  being  itself  an  aspect  of 
the  Unknown  Root;  and  the  obligatory  pilgrimage  for 
every  soul — a  spark  of  the  former — through  the  Cycle 
of  Incarnation  or  Necessity,  in  accordance  with  cyclic 
or  Karmic  law. 

The  fallowing  is  a  brief  sunmiary  of  doctrine  as  ac- 
cepted by  most  members  of  the  Theosophical  societies: 

God  is  infinite  and  absolute,  therefore  not  to  be  lim- 
ited by  thought,  attribute,  or  description.  Evolution 
is  accepted,  but  it  is  only  half  of  a  law — the  other  half 
being  involution.  Humanity  is  one  great  family;  all 
souls  are  the  same  in  essence,  though  they  differ  in 
degrees  of  development.  Man  is  essentially  a  soul,  a 
divine  being.     By  purification  and  training  of  the  body 


and  mind  the  latent  divine  powers  will  develop  and 
become  active.  Man  is  composed  of  seven  principles, 
which  are  grouped  as  a  lower  or  mortal  nature — con- 
stituting his  personality — and  a  higher  or  immortal 
nature.  Death  is  the  separation  of  these  principles. 
Heaven  is  the  state  of  bliss  and  rest  attained  by  the 
threefold  higher  nature  of  spirit,  soul,  and  mind.  Re- 
incarnation is  the  return  of  the  higher  nature  to  phys- 
ical life,  after  having  enjoyed  its  rest;  it  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  idea  of  the  transmigration  of  human 
souls  into  animal  bodies.  Karma  is  the  action  and 
interaction  between  desire  and  mind,  the  law  of  bal- 
ance, of  action  and  reaction,  of  effect  inevitably  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  cause;  applied  to  man,  it  is 
a  moral  law  of  unerring  justice,  to  which  all  other 
laws,  physical  or  otherwise,  are  subservient.  Karma  is 
inseparable  from  reincarnation;  Karma  is  the  cause, 
reincarnation  the  effect. 

The  particular  features  emphasized  by  the  different 
organizations  are  set  forth  under  the  separate  heads. 

The  Theosophical  societies  are  4  in  number,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Theosophical  Society  in  America. 
Theosophical  Society,  New  York. 
Theosophical  Society,  American  Section. 
Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society. 

SUMMARY   OF   STATISTICS. 

For  the  last-named  body  no  detailed  statistics  are 
available.  A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  the 
3  remaining  bodies  at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as 
derived  from  the  individual  returns  for  each  body,  is 
presented  in  the  table  which  follows.  The  3  bodies, 
taken  together,  have  84  organizations.  The  total 
number  of  members  reported  is  2,336;  of  these,  about 
37  per  cent  are  males  and  63  per  cent  females. 

These  bodies  have  no  church  edifices,  services  being 
held  in  halls  and  private  houses.  Property  valued  at 
$300  is  reported  by  1  organization.  The  number  of 
Sunday  schools  reported  is  5,  with  10  officers  and 
teachers  and  78  scholars. 

There  is  no  regular  ministry  connected  with  any  of 
these  bodies. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS   OR   MEMBERS,  PLACES   OF  WORSHIP,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  AND 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


Total  ' 

number 
of  or- 
ganiza- 
tions. ; 

f 
( 

1 

COMMUNICANTS  OB  MIMBEBS. 

PLACES  or 

WORSHIP. 

VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
1         PBOPESTY. 

1 

SXTNbAT  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHUBCH  OBaANIZATIONS. 

DKNOinMAnON. 

Nmnber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 

re- 
ported. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 

1 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

1 

1 

Value 

re- 
ported.! 

1 

i 
1 

Number 
oforgani- 
j  sations 
.reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

* 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
edifices. 

Ralls, 
etc. 

of 
scholars. 

Theosophical  societies . . . 

'1 
85   '             84 

2..^'^6 

84 

853 

1,483  ' 

79 

1 

$300  : 

5 

5 

10 

7S 

- ■  --  - 

1 

Theosophical  Society  in  Amer- 
ica  

14 
1 

m  ; 

1 

14 

1 

69 

166 

90 

2,080 

14 

1 
09 

***■■■*"• 

79 

37 

737 

87 

53 

1,343 

I 

9 

1 
09 

Theosophical     Society,     New 
York 

1 

4 

1 
4 

5 
5 

45 

Theosophical   Society,   Amer- 
ican Section 

1 

300 

33 

Universal    Brotherhood    and 
Theosophical  Society  i 

* 

i 

1  No  statistics  are  available. 
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HI8TOBT. 


This  society  represents  that  portion  of  the  original 
Theosophical  Society  which  supported  Mr.  Judge  in 
the  conflict  with  Mrs.  Besant,  and  which  later  declined 
to  unite  with  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theo- 
sophical Society  organized  by  Katherine  Tingley.  Its 
headquarters  are  in  New  York  city. 

In  general  accord  with  other  Theosophical  societies, 
it  seeks  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood 
of  Humanity,  and  to  make  full  investigation  as  to  the 
different  religions,  sciences,  laws  of  nature,  psychical 
powers  latent  in  man,  etc.  It  emphasizes  the  right  of 
every  member  to  believe  or  disbelieve  in  any  religious 
system  or  philosophy  without  thereby  affecting  his 
standing  in  the  society.  It  works  in  close  harmony  with 
a  number  of  autonomous  national  societies  formed  in 
1895.  A  strong  movement  for  union  has  arisen  in 
these  organizations,  and  the  entire  body  now  exists  as 
an  "  international  body  of  students  united  in  the  search 
for  truth  in  complete  tolerance  and  spiritual  liberty," 


believing  that  this  method  will  in  time  break  down 
all  barriers  of  race  and  hostility  between  creeds  and 
classes,  and  will  unite  mankind  in  a  free  spiritual ' 
brotherhood. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  society  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the  indi- 
vidual organizations,  are  given  by  states  in  the  table 
which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table,  the  society 
has  14  organizations;  3  of  which  are  in  California,  2 
each  in  New  York,  Washington,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
and  1  each  in  Colorado,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  166;  of 
these,  about  48  per  cent  are  males  and  52  per  cent 
females.  The  denomination  has  no  church  edifices, 
services  being  held  in  halls  and  private  houses.  No 
Sunday  schools  are  reported. 

There  is  no  regular  ministry. 

This  body  was  not  reported  separately  in  1890. 
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0TATX. 


Total  for  denominatioo . 

North  Atlantic  division 

NewYork 

Soath  Atlantic  division 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 


North  Central  division . 


Ohio... 
Indiana. 


Western  division. 


Colorado 

Washinston . 
Califomia... 


ToUl 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


14 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 

ofoivani- 

zations 

reporting. 


14 


2 

1               2 

2 

1               2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

t 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

C 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Total 
number 
reported. 


166 


28 


28 
19 


3 
16 

57 


30 
27 

62 


7 

20 
35 


Nimiber 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


14 


2 
2 


2 
2 

6 


1 
2 
3 


Sex. 


Male. 


79 


12 


12 
9 


1 

8 

28 


12 
16 

30 


10 
20 


Female. 


87 


16 


16 
10 


2 

8 

29 


18 
11 

32 


7 
10 
15 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Numl)er  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


9 


2 
1 


1 
3 


2 
1 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 


Seating 
capaci^ 


reporting.  f^Po^t^d. 


THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY,  NEW  YORK. 


HISTORY. 


After  the  separation  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in 
America,  from  the  original  Theosophical  Society,  a 
nmnber  of  individuals  in  New  York  who  **  cared  for 
neither  organization  or  leaders,  nor  for  factional  dis- 
pute,'' formed,  in  1899,  an  independent  society.  Its 
objects  were  stated  as  follows:  **To  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  Universal  Brotherhood  without  distinction  of 
race,  creed,  caste,  or  sex;  to  study  and  make  known 
the  ancient  religions,  philosophy,  and  sciences;  to 
investigate  the  laws  of  nature,  and  develop  the  divine 
powers  latent  in  man." 


Requirijig  the  acceptance  of  no  other  authority  or 
dogma  than  that  of  one's  own  judgment,  the  society 
expects  that  opinions  will  be  the  *  *  result  of  investigation 
and  not  of  blind  credulity."  It  believes  that  purity  of 
purpose  is  the  way,  and  individual  effort  the  means, 
by  which  one  can  attain  wisdom.  Evolution  is  ac- 
cepted, but  it  is  only  half  a  law — the  other  half  is 
involution.  Spirit  and  matter  are  the  two  aspects  of 
one  root  nature ;  according  to  immutable  law,  the  spirit 
involves  into  matter  and  matter  evolves  the  spirit. 
Accepting  in  general  the  doctrine  of  Theosophy  as  al- 
ready stated,  the  society  adheres  to  its  rehgious  purpose 
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and  considers  that  the  basis  of  the  Theosophical  system 
of  ethics  is  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  the  moment. 
It  conducts  free  public  lectures,  holds  classes  and  a 
Sunday  school,  and  seeks  especially  to  promote  the 
dissemination  of  Theosophical  Uterature.  It  has  no 
branches  or  foreign  missions  of  any  kind.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,  economic  questions,  reli- 
gious rites,  dogmas,  or  institutions. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  society  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns,  are  given 


in  the  table  which  foUows.  As  shown  by  this  table, 
the  society  has  1  oi^anization,  which  is  located  in  New 
York  city. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  90;  of 
these  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  no  church  edifice,  services  being  held  in  a  hall. 
There  is  1  Sunday  school  reported,  with  5  officers  and 
teachers  and  45  scholars. 

There  is  no  regular  ministry. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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1 
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zations 
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etc. 

01  Sunday  ui  oiucen         of 
schools        and       ^u^L^ 
reported,  teachers.   »»<>««• 

1 

Total  for  denomination i 

1 

1 

90 

1 

37 

53 

t 

1 

1 

1 

a             4S 

North  Atlantic  division 

1 

1 

90 

1 

37                53  I 

1 

1 

li 

1 

1 

5                  45 

1 

New  York 

1 

1 

90 

1 

37 

53 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

45 

THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN  SECTION. 


HISTORY. 

This  society  represents  that  portion  of  the  original 
Theosophical  Society  which  refused  to  unite  in  the 
Theosophical  Society  in  America,  and  which  contin- 
ued the  old  organization  with  three  sections — ^Ameri- 
can, European,  and  Indian.  Its  headquarters  are  at 
Adyar,  a  suburb  of  Madras,  India. 

While  seeking  to  form  a  nucleus  of  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  it  is  primarily  investigative 
in  its  character,  and  welcomes  members  of  every  reli- 
gion or  of  none,  expecting  each  to  show  the  same  toler- 
ation of  other  beliefs  as  he  expects  for  his  own.  It 
promotes  the  dissemination  of  the  fruits  of  study  by 
the  publication  of  literature  and  its  distribution,  but 
its  propaganda  is  in  no  sense  an  effort  to  build  up  a 
religious  or  philosophical  sect,  but  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  and  awakening  minds  and  stimulating 
them  to  further  inquiry. 

On  its  purely  intellectual  side,  this  society  aims  at 
individual  improvement  through  reading,  study,  and 
investigation;  on  its  ethical  side,  it  contemplates  the 
expansion  of  benevolence,  scientific  philanthropy,  the 
furtherance  of  all  those  activities  which  tend  to  human 
fraternity  and  right  dealing,  and  the  maintenance  of 
social  and  international  peace ;  on  its  spiritual  side,  it 
contemplates  the  gradual  dominance  of  the  highest 
principle  in  man,  the  subordination  of  the  flesh  to  the 
spirit,  and  the  development  of  the  loftiest  virtues  and 


the  most  religious  sentiments.  Beyond  all  these  there 
is  that  stage  of  evolution  known  as  ** Occultism'' — the 
course  by  which  individuals  of  high  ideals  and  devout 
purpose  are  systematically  trained  along  those  lines 
which  culminate  in  the  production  of  what  are  known 
as  ** masters." 

At  its  headquarters  the  society  has  business  offices 
and  an  editorial  office,  and  also  a  separate  building 
containing  a  large  and  valuable  oriental  library,  partly 
in  palm  leaf  manuscripts. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  society  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the  indi- 
vidual organizations,  are  given  by  states  in  the  table 
which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table,  the  society 
has  69  organizations,  located  in  21  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  state  having  the  largest  num- 
ber is  California,  with  11,  followed  next  in  order  by 
Massachusetts  and  Michigan  with  7  each. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  2,080;  of 
these,  about  35  per  cent  afe  males  and  65  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  no  church  edifices,  services  being  held  in  halls,  etc., 
but  1  organization  reports  property  valued  at  $300. 
There  are  4  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  5  officers 
and  teachers  and  33  scholars. 

There  is  no  regular  ministry. 

This  body  was  not  reported  separately  in  1890. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,   PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  AND 
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1 

1300 

Number 

ofoi^ani- 

sations 

reporting. 

Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 
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Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

of 
scholars. 

TntAl  tar  Afknnminniinn 

69 

69 

1 

2,060 

69 

737 

1,343 

69 

1 

4 

4 

5 

33 

North  Atlantic  division 

14 

14 

520 

14 

162 

358 

14 

1 

1 

li                3 

1 

Kaffim<fhutpetl4 

7 

1 
5 

1 

2 

7 
1 
5 
1 

2 

236 

11 

166 

107 

60 

7 
1 
5 
1 

2 

63 
7 

55 
37 

20 

173 

4 

111 

70 

40 

7 
1 
5 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1                  3 

Rhode  Island 

New  York. 

1 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

1 

Pifftrf^ot  nT-olumbi* » . . 

1 
1 

29 

1 
1 

29 

51 
9 

940 

1 

1 

29 

18 
2 

327 

3S 
7 

613 

1 
1 

29 

Vinrinift 

North  Central  division 

........ 

Ohio 

3 
4 
7 
1 
6 
5 
1 
2 
1 

1 

3 
4 

7 
1 
5 
5 
1 
2 
1 

i           1 

154 

320 

120 

24 

144 

128 

7 

29 

14 

23 

3 
4 

7 
1 
5 
5 
1 
2 
1 

1 

42 
106 
52 
10 
58 
42 
6 

I 

9 

112 
212 
68 
14 
86 
86 
1 
22 
12 

14 

3 
4 

7 
1 
5 
5 

1 
2 
1 

1 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

I^ulsiana 

.1 
23 

1 
23 

23 
537 

1 
23 

9 
219 

14 
318 

1 

1 
23 

Western  division 

< 

1 

300 

3 

3 

4 

30 

***    1 

Montana 

5 
1 
2 
3 
1 
11 

1            5 
1 

2 

3 

1 

11 

1 

70 
12 
42 

126 
16 

271 

5 
1 
2 
3 
1 
11 

29 
7 
12 
58 
11 
102 

41 

5 

30 

68 

5 

160 

5 

1 

1 

1 

12 

Wyoming 

1 
2 
3 

1 
11 

1 

Colorado 

J........ 

Washington 

1 

300 

1 

1 

i' 

15 

Oregon 

California 

1 

1 

2 

3 

I 

UNIVERSAL  BROTHERHOOD  AND  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


HISTORY. 

This  society  was  organized  in  1898  by  Katherine 
Tingley,  who  had  become  leader  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  in  America  two  years  before.  Its  central 
office  and  international  headquarters  are  at  Point 
Loma,  San  Diego,  California. 

The  objexjts  of  the  organization  coincide  in  general 
with  those  of  other  Theosophical  societies,  with  this 
addition,  that  while  its  principal  purpose  is  to  teach 
universal  brotherhood  and  to  investigate  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  divine  powers  of  man,  it  also  seeks  to 
demonstrate  this  brotherhood  as  a  fact  in  nature,  and 
to  make  it  a  living  power  in  the  life  of  humanity.  It 
claims  to  have  adhered  consistently  to  the  course  laid 
down  by  Madame  Blavatsky  when  she  wrote,  in  1888, 
that  **the  society  was  not  founded  as  a  nursery  for 
forcing  a  supply  of  Occultists — as  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  Adepts.  It  was  intended  to  stem  the 
current  of  materialism,  and  also  that  of  spiritualistic 
phenomenalism,  and  the  worship  of  the  dead.  It  had 
to  guide  the  spiritual  awakening  that  has  now  begun, 
and  not  to  pander  to  psychic  cravings,  which  are  but 
another  form  of  materialism." 


Departments  have  been  organized,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Point  Loma,  Cal.,  for  the  development  of  special 
features,  and  local  centers  have  been  established  in 
various  countries  of  the  world.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  departments  are  the  Literary  De- 
partment, the  International  Brotherhood  League,  and 
the  School  of  Antiquity. 

The  Literary  Department  comprises  the  Theosoph- 
ical Society,  which  carries  on  the  study  and  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Theosophical  philosophy;  the  Aryan 
Theosophical  Press;  the  Theosophical  Publishing  Com- 
pany; and  the  New  Century  Corporation.  The  first 
represents  that  portion  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in 
America  which  became  a  part  of  the  Universal  Brother- 
hood soon  after  its  organization.  The  second  and 
third  were  founded  by  Mr.  Judge,  and  the  fourth  by 
Mrs.  Tingley. 

The  International  Brotherhood  League  carries  on  the 
humanitarian  work  of  the  organization  along  two 
lines — one  of  temporary  application,  the  other  of  far- 
reaching  and  permanent  results.  The  specific  objects 
are :  To  help  men  and  women  to  realize  the  nobility  of 
their  calling  and  their  true  position  in  life;  to  educate 
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children  of  all  nations  on  the  broadest  lines  of  Uni- 
versal Brotherhood;  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
unfortunate  women  and  those  who  are,  or  have  been,  in 
prison;  to  endeavor  to  abolish  capital  pimishment;  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  so-called 
savage  and  civilized  races;  to  relieve  human  suffering 
resulting  from  flood,  famine,  war,  and  other  calamities ; 
and,  generally,  to  extend  aid,  help,  and  comfort  to  suf- 
fering humanity  throughout  the  world.  With  special 
reference  to  the  education  of  children  along  the  lines 
indicated,  Sunday  schools,  called  '*  Lotus  Groups,'*  have 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  local  centers 
throughout  the  world. 

The  School  of  Antiquity  was  incorporated  for  the 
special  purpose  of  establishing  colleges,  academies, 
etc.,  for  the  study  of  Raja  Yoga — that  is,  an  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  the  imi verse,  and  particularly 
those  governing  the  individual  being;  and  to  promote 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  education  and  welfare 
of  people  in  all  lands.     In  carrying  out  this  purpose 


the  school  has  unlimited  power  to  acquire  property 
and  conduct  commercial  enterprises.  The  depart- 
ments thus  far  established  are  the  Raja  Yoga  schools 
and  academies,  of  which  there  are  several  in  this 
country,  Cuba,  and  England,  and  the  Isis  League  of 
Music  and  Drama.  The  schools  include  in  their  cur- 
riculum the  studies  taught  in  primary  and  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  but  place  special 
emphasis  upon  the  building  and  development  of 
character  and  self-reliance  as  based  upon  the  essential 
divinity  of  man.  The  Isis  League  of  Music  and 
Drama  emphasizes  the  importance  of  these  features 
as  true  educational  factors  and  as  adapted  to  set  forth 
the  true  philosophy  of  life.  All  oflScers  of  this  cor- 
poration, and  all  teachers  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment, are  unsalaried. 

As  already  stated,  no  detailed  statistics  are  avail- 
able for  this  organization,  but  there  are  said  to  be 
approximately  300  centers  and  100,000  members. 


UNITARL^NS. 


HISTOBY. 


Unitarianism  has  been  defined,  positively,  as  ''the 
religious  belief  of  all  who  affirm  the  unity  of  God, "  and, 
negatively,  as  *Hhe  belief  of  those  who  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity. '*  Practically,  in  American  church 
history  the  term  Unitarian  has  been  used  to  designate 
certain  free  Christian  churches  and  individuals  whose 
religious  beliefs  are  expressed  in  the  doctrines  of 
**the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  the 
Leadership  of  Jesus,  Salvation  by  Service,  and  the 
Eternal  Progress  of  Mankind. *' 

These  general  principles  have  been  held  by  a  succes- 
sion of  leaders  of  Christian  thought  since  the  time  of 
the  Apostles,  although  they  expressed  themselves  vari- 
ously according  to  the  specific  conditions  of  the  ages  in 
which  they  lived.  Many  of  the  early  church  fathers 
declined  to  formulate  their  conception  of  God  in  the 
phraseology  adopted  later  by  the  councils,  and 
although  Arius  was  condemned  and  Arianism  was  out- 
wardly suppressed  for  several  centuries,  its  essential 
features  appeared  and  reappeared  in  many  of  the 
movements  of  the  middle  ages.  The  breaking  of 
the  rigid  rule  of  the  church,  which  characterized  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  expression  of  these  conceptions,  and  they  found 
advocates  in  Laelius  and  Faustus  Socinus  of  Italy, 
Servetus  of  Spain,  and  Francis  David  of  Transylvania. 
In  England,  also,  these  ideas  met  with  a  ready  recep- 
tion, and  not  a  few  of  the  men  prominent  in  English 
literature  and  science  were  considered  their  advo- 
cates— Milton,  Locke,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  William  Penn, 
Charles  Lamb,  and,  more  lately,  James  Martineau. 


The  seeds  of  Unitarianism  came  to  America  in  the 
Mayflower  J  and  were  planted  in  New  England  wherever 
a  church  was  organized  with  a  covenant  rather  than  a 
creed.  About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
many  of  the  oldest  of  the  New  England  Congregational 
churches,  including  the  first  churches  at  Plymouth, 
Boston,  Salem,  and  Cambridge,  became  by  gradual 
processes  Unitarian  in  belief,  though  most  of  them 
retained  their  original  seventeenth  century  covenants. 

The  movement,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
churches  of  the  Puritan  tradition,  for  it  was  King's 
Chapel,  Boston,  the  first  Episcopal  church  in  New 
England,  that  became  the  first  Unitarian  church  in 
America.  When  the  city  was  evacuated  by  the  British 
in  1776,  the  rector  of  this  church,  together  with  the 
members  of  the  royahst  party  in  the  congregation, 
fled  to  Halifax.  When  services  were  reestablished, 
the  congregation  struck  out  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  all  reference  to  the  Trinity.  This  action  occa- 
sioned the  refusal  of  Bishops  Seabuiy  and  Provoost  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  to  ordain  Mr.  James  Freeman,  a 
lay  reader,  and  the  congregation  itself  ordained  him 
as  its  minister. 

The  years  that  followed  were  years  of  imrest  and  of 
the  slow  alignment  of  parties  within  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  New  England.  The  election  in  1805 
of  Henry  Ware,  known  to  be  a  decided  liberal,  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Harvard  College,  served  to  place 
that  institution  on  the  Unitarian  side  and  to  empha- 
size the  divergence  between  the  Unitarians  and  the 
Orthodox. 

For  some  years  the  discussion  went  on,  but  no  clear 
and  definite  line  of  cleavage  was  apparent  until  1819, 
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when  William  EUeiy  Channing,  of  Boston,  preached  in 
Baltimore  a  sermon  which  was  called  the  **  Unitarian 
Declaration  of  Independence.'*  Within  a  year  from 
that  time  a  large  number  of  churches  were  recognized 
as  Unitarian  in  belief.  In  1825  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association  was  formed  and  active  organic  life  as  a 
imited  Christian  fellowship  began. 

Durmg  the  early  period  there  was  comparatively 
little  extension  of  the  organization  or  of  the  principles 
for  which  it  stood.  The  intense  emphasis  upon  the 
right  of  individual  judgment  was  not  conducive  to 
propagandism  and  the  quiet  scholarly  atmosphere  of 
New  England  was  not  congenial  to  the  vigorous, 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  West.  During  the  civil  war 
political  interests  overshadowed  everything  eke,  and 
many  Unitarians  threw  themselves  into  the  conflict 
most  earnestly. 

The  end  of  the  civil  war  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  rapid  growth  in  the  denomination  and  an  expansion 
of  all  its  ^activities.  The  National  Conference  of 
Unitarian  .and  other  Christian  Churches  was  formed 
in  1866,  and  since  that  time  has  met  every  two  years. 
This  was  followed,  in  1900,  by  the  organization  of  the 
International  Council  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal 
Thinkers  and  Workers.  In  recent  years  the  spirit  of 
the  Unitarian  churches  has  been  much  more  aggressive. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Unitarians  have  no  creed,  and  exclude  no  one 
from  fellowship  because  of  doctrinal  opinions.  Each 
church  makes  its  own  conditions  of  membership,  yet 
all  preserve  the  fundamental  principles  of  individual 
freedom  and  toleration.  While  they  practice  com- 
plete freedom  in  religious  opinions,  they  are  united  in 
certain  fundamental  convictions.  They  believe  in  one 
God,  the  Father,  not  in  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead.  They  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
not  that  he  is  God  the  Son,  and  they  follow  Him  as  the 
great  teacher  of  spiritual  truth  and  the  highest  example 
of  a  good  life.  They  believe  that  all  men  are  God*s 
children;  and  so  they  declare  the  dignity  and  not  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  while  the  traditional  doc- 
trines of  the  fall  of  man  and  of  sacrificial  atonement 
have  for  them  no  reality  or  significance.  They  believe 
that  the  Bible  contains  the  word  of  God,  not  that 
every  word  it  contains  is  God*s  word;  that  salvation 
is  won,  not  through  miraculous  substitution,  orthodoxy 
of  belief,  or  supernatural  intervention,  but  by  the 
power  of  a  good  life;  and  that  character,  and  not  con- 
fession, is  the  real  test  of  religious  vitality. 

The  constitution  of  the  National  Conference  states: 
* 'These  churches  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus,  holding 
in  accordance  with  His  teaching  that  practical  religion 
is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man."  The 
covenant  most  generally  accepted  in  the  churches 
reads  as  follows:  "In  the  love  of  truth  and  the  spirit 
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of  Jesus  Christ  we  unite  for  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  service  of  man;"  while  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association  declares  its  object  to  be  '  *  to  diffuse 
the  knowledge  and  promote  the  interests  of  pure 
Christianity." 

poLrrY. 

In  polity  the  Unitarians  are  congregational,  each 
congregation  being  independent  and  self-governing. 
They  unite  in  local,  county,  or  state  conferences  for 
purposes  of  fellowship  and  mutual  counsel;  in  a  na- 
tional conference,  which  meets  biennially;  and  in  an 
international  council,  which  brings  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  those  who  believe  in  pure  religion 
and  perfect  liberty.  These  churches  unite  also  in  the 
voluntary  support  of  a  national  missionary  oi^aniza- 
tion,  called  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  Boston  and  offices  at  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  San  Francisco.  There  are  also  such  national 
societies  as  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  the 
Women's  National  Alliance,  the  Young  People's  Re- 
ligious Union,  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society,  and 
the  Ministers*  Institute. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  churches  of  the  Unitarian 
fellowship  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  In  1906  this  association  acknowl- 
edged receipts  amoxmting  to  $185,000,  which  was  ex- 
pended in  the  support  of  new  churches;  for  circuit 
preachers;  for  books  and  tracts;  for  assistance  to 
theological  students;  and  for  educational  work  in 
certain  selected  schools  and  communities,  not  neces- 
sarily under  Unitarian  control.  The  property  (endow- 
ment) of  the  association  amounts  to  nearly  $1,500,000. 
In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the  association,  home 
missionary  work  is  carried  on  also  by  the  Women's 
National  Alliance,  the  Young  People's  Religious  Union, 
and  the  district  and  state  conferences. 

The  foreign  work  of  the  Unitarian  churches  is 
-conducted  chiefly  through  the  International  Council 
of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal  Thinkers  and  Workers. 
The  international  council  has  correspondents  in  all 
countries,  and  through  them  and  such  organizations 
as  the  Japanese  Unitarian  Association,  the  Hungarian 
Consistory,  the  Brahmo-Somaj  of  India,  and  the 
various  liberal  Christian  bodies  in  Europe,  it  carries 
on  active  propaganda. 

Unitarians  are  profound  believers  in  education,  but 
not  in  sectarian  education.  Many  leading  schools  and 
universities  are  practically  under  Unitarian  adminis- 
tration, but  not  one  of  them  is  sectarian  in  purpose  or 
spirit.  The  Unitarian  ministry  is  educated  chiefly  in 
3  theological  seminaries,  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
founded  in  1819,  the  Meadville  School  established  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1844,  and  the  Pacific  School  opened 
at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  in  1904,  but  in  none  of  these  are 
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either  teachers  or  students  ever  submitted  to  dog- 
matic tests.  They  have  been  described  as  *' unde- 
nominational schools  of  rational  theology.*'  For  these 
general  educational  institutions  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  given  by  Unitarians,  but  no  record  is  kept 
of  such  gifts.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
philanthropic  movements,  as  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
the  like. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow;  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination-  has  461  organizations,  dis- 
tributed in  40  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Of  these  organizations,  two-thirds  are  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division,  Massachusetts  leading  with  189. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 


reported  is  70,542;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
for  337  organizations,  about  39  per  cent  are  males 
and  61  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  463  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  159,917,  as  reported 
by  401  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$14,263,277,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $332,330;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  23 
organizations;  and  115  parsonages  valued  at  $584,750. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  358  organizations, 
number  364,  with  3,592  officers  and  teachers  and 
24,005  scholars. 

The  numb*er  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  541. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  40  organizations,  2,793  communi- 
cants or  members,  and  $3,928,177  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATS. 


Total  for  denomination. 


North  Atlantic  division, 


Maine 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 


South  Atlantic  division, 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky.. 
Tiennessee.. 
Louisiana. . 
Oklahoma!. 
Texas 


Western  division. 


Montana 

Idaho , 

Colorado 

Utah 

Washington, 

Oregon 

California... 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


461 


309 


26 
2S 

8 
189 

7 

5 
24 

9 
13 

14 


1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 

93 


7 
4 

22 

13 

9 

11 

13 

4 

1 

1 

4 

4 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

38 


3 
1 
G 
2 
4 
3 
19 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBEBS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


435 


289 


23 
25 

7 
180 

6 

5 
21 

9 
13 

14 


1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 

87 


7 
4 

19 

13 

8 

10 

13 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

38 


3 
1 
6 
2 
4 
3 
19 


Total 
number 
reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


70,542 


61,579 


2,762 
3,629 

710 

35,440 

1,406 

446 
4,656 

934 
1,596 

2,083 


250  I 
500  I 
700  I 
76  I 
122 
160  i 
170 
105  ' 

10,156  I 


1,228 

253 

2,339 

1,452 

919 

1,160 

1,482 

482 

72 

21 

403 

345 

973 


440 
95 

250 
70 

118 

5,751 


437 

54 

723 

113 

553 

067 

3,204 


337 


227 


18 

20 

3 

144 

5 

3 

17 

8 

9 

14 


1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 

62 


6 
1 

13 
10 
5 
6 
10 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 


1 
1 
2 

29 


3 
1 
4 
1 
3 
3 
14 


Sex. 


Male. 


21,817 


15,855 


985 
893 
220 
10,876 
506 
150 
1,454 
323 
448 

925 


100 
250 
300 
30 
68 
65 
62 
50 

3.191 


I 


443 

71 

586 

440 

315 

289 

584 

184 

35 

14 

136 

94 

377 


190 


100 
31 
56 

1.469 


Female. 


33,866 


25.314 


1,577 

1,506 

305 

17,837 

860 

156 

1,947 

576 

550 

1.158 

150 

250 

400 

46 

54 

95 

108 

55 

4,433 


758 

99 

878 

635 

381 

384 

611 

298 

37 

7 

217 

128 

501 


250 


150 
39 
62 

2,460 


197 

240 

26 

28 

128 

183 

6 

10 

200 

313 

220 

447 

602 

1,239 

PLACES  OF  WOBSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


407 


Halls, 
etc. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


283 


26 

23 

5 

182 

5 

3 

23 

9 

7 

13 


1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 

78 


4 

3 
20 
12 

( 
11 
10 

3 

1 


4 
3 


29 


2 
1 
5 
I 
2 
3 
V5 


23 


13 


6 


4 

1  I 


1 
'2" 


463 


380 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


28 
30 

5 
215 

6 

3 
26 
10 

7 

15 


1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 

81 


4 

3 

21 

13 

7 

12 

10 

3 

1 


4 
3 


2 
1 
1 


1 
32 


Seating 
»ipfl 
repoi 


capacitv 
rted. 


401 


281 


26 

22 

5 

182 

5 

3 

23 

8 

7 

13 


1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 

76 


4 
3 

20 

12 

7 

10 
9 
3 
1 


4 

8 

4 ; 


1 

1 
1 


1 

27 


1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

8 

18 

15 

150,917 


120, 176 


9,250 
8,631 
2.150 

79,972 
2.835 
1.224 

10.634 
2,020 
3.470 

4,280 


400 
600 
700 
330 
1,050 
700 
850 
150 

23,377 


1,650 

650 

6,720 

4.100 

1,767 

3.015 

2,606 

755 

200 


925 
900 

1,510 


800 

250 
ItiO 


300 
10,574 


400 


1,750 

400 

850 

1,150 

6,024 


^Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8TATB. 


Total 

number 

oforganl- 

lations. 


VALUE  or  CHUECH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PARSONAGES. 


Total  ibr  denomination. 
North  Atlantic  division 


461 


309 


Number 

oforeanl-        Value 
zations  1    reported, 
reporting.; 

406 

$14,363,277 

282 

10,962,677 

Number 
ofo] 


I  satlons 
reporting. 


85 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


1332,330 


64 


260,870 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania..  . 


Sooth  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Louisiana.. 
Oklahoma  I. 
Texas 


Western  division. 


Montana 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Utah 

Washington. 

Oregon , 

Califomia..., 


26 
28 

8 
189 

7 

5 
24 

9 
13 

14 


1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 

93 


7 
4 

22 

13 

9 

11 

13 

4 

1 

1 

4 

4 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

38 


3 
1 
6 
2 
4 
3 
19 


25 

24 

5 

180 

6 

3 

23 

9 

8 

13 


1 
1 
1 
2 

4 
1 
2 
1 

78 


392, 
316, 
112, 

7,  Ml, 
340. 
44 

1,757; 
102, 
355, 


500 
700 
500 
677 
000 
300 
700 
000 
300 


776,950 


20,000 

500,000 

100,000 

16,800 

3,400 

125,000 

10,850 

900 

1,574,300 


4 

3 

20 

12 

7 

11 

10 

3 

1 


6 
1 


31 


1 
9 
3 
8 


230.000 
18,500 
427,900 
274,500 
153,000  , 
153.500  I 
167,900  I 
58,000  I 
7,000  , 


4 
3 


51,000 
33,000 

63,000 


1 
1 
1 


24.000 
12.000 
15,000 


1 
29 


2 
1 
5 
1 
2 
3 
15 


12,000 
886,350 


29,150 
5,000 
163.200 
12,000  > 
55,000  I 
102,500  i 
519,500  , 


8,050 
1.200 


142,870 


3,150 
74,850 

2,250 
28,500 


24 


51,060 


1 
1 
6 
4 


4 

2 
1 


4 

1 


1 
6 


2 
1 
1 
1 


500 

2,000 

16,400 

3,295 


11,275 
1,140 
3,000 


Value  of 


Number 


115 


$584,750 


96 


506,950 


7 
13 

2 
63 

2 


7 

'2 

2 


1 
1 


15 


11,450 
2,000 

2,100  I 


5 
2 
1 
2 
4 


2,100 
18,300 


23,100 

51,700 

5,500 

346,350 

17,000 


46,800 

'i6,'606 

10,900 


900 
10,000 


58,900 


4,000 


12,900 
9,000 

20.000 
3,800 
9,200 


8UNBAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


358 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


364 


8,000 


3,500 


6,400 
4,300 
3,000 
1,100  {. 


3,000 


5,000 


251 


256 


16 

18 

5 

166 

5 

4 

23 
7 
7 

9 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

63 


4 
2 

16 
8 
4 
8 

11 
4 


8 
3 


1 
31 


2 
1 
5 
1 
3 
3 
16 


16 

20 

5 

168 

5 

4 

24 
7 
7 

9 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

63 


4 

2 

16 

8 

4 

8 

11 

4 


3 
3 


2 
1 
1 


1 
81 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 


3,592 


2,724 


139 

145 

50 

1,926 

55 

25 

246 

75 

63 

78 


10 

16 

20 

3 

11 

5 

8 

5 

533 


41 
10 

110 
68 
74 
53 

105 
36 


19 
17 

82 


13 
3 
9 


7 
225 


2 
1 
5 
1 
3 
3 
16 


13 
6 
36 
10 
18 
27 
115 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


24,006 


18,079 


960 
850 
860 

12,822 
852 
189 

1,748 
87» 
404 

472 


60 
100 
160 
12 
60 
86 
60 
16 

3,586 


293 
88 
724 
63<^ 
221 
376 
885 
200 


168 
106 

266 


120 
26 
60 


61 
1,612 


70 

34 

266 

47 

150 

163 


1  Oklahoma  aud  Indian  Territory  combined. 


UNITED  BRETHREN  BODIES. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

The  United  Brethren  bodies  are  2  in  number,  as 
follows: 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (Old  Constitution). 

The  general  history  for  both  of  these  bodies,  as  well 
as  the  general  statement  of  doctrine  and  polity,  are 
presented  in  the  statement  of  the  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  which  is  the  older  body. 

SUMMARY   OF    STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  United  Brethren  bodies,   taken  together,   have 


4,304  church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  com- 
municants, as  reported  by  4,268  organizations,  is 
296,050;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  3,810 
organizations,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per 
cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  3,900 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  1,060,560,  as  reported  by  3,637  organizations; 
church  property  valued  at  $9,073,791,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $498,959;  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  255  organizations;  and  1,106 
parsonages  valued  at  $1,507,932.  The  number  of 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  3,777  organizations,  is 
3,870,  with  42,169  officers  and  teachers  and  301,320 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  2  bodies 
is  2,435. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


- 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
minis* 
ters. 

t 

PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 

DENOMINAIION. 

t 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Sex. 

1       Number  of 
1     organizations 
reporting— 

Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 

Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Church 
,  edifVoes. 

Halls, 
etc. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Seating 
capacity 
reported. 

United  Brethren  bodies. ^. 

4,304 

4,268 

296,050 

3,810 

107,309 

160,623  1 

2.435 

3,854 

255 

3,900 

3,637 

1,060,560 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (Old 
Constitution) 

3,732 
572 

3,609 
509 

274,649 
21,401 

3,249 
561 

99,176 
8,193 

147,969 
12,654 

1,935 
500 

3,369 
485 

191 
64 

3,410 
490 

3,157 
480 

937,056 
123,506 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 


■ 

1 

Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 

VALUE  OP  CHTJRCH 
PROPERTY. 

! 

j      DEBT  ON  CHX7RCH 
PROPERTY. 

! 

»ABani»A/i«a            1           SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
PARSONAGES.           I                   CHURCH  OROANIZAnONS. 

DENOMINATION. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
1  zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

t 

n^SS^f     Value  Of 

1 

'  Number 
,  of  organi- 
sations 

'reporting. 

1 

Number 

ofSunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholazs. 

United  Brethren  bodies 

4,304 

3,839 

19,073,791 

: 

460 

(498,959 

1,106 

$1,507,932 

3,777 

3,870 

42,109 

301,320 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (Old 
Constitution) 

3,732 
672 

3,356 
483 

8,401,539 
672,252 

417 
43 

489,035 
9,924 

1,004 

1           102 

1,423,282 
84,650 

3,325 
452 

3,409 
-461 

37,993 
4,176 

278.764 
22,566 

CHURCH  OF  THE  UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 


HISTORY. 

Among  the  serious  conditions  facing  the  German 
Reformed  churches  in  America  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  the  lack  of  organization  and 
especially  the  dearth  of  ministers.  There  were  as  yet 
no  training  schools  in  this  country,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  look  to  the  Old  World  for  their  ministerial 
supplies.  The  result  was  that  they  were  not  always 
provided  for,  and  it  was  difficult  to  secure  ministers 
of  the  best  type.  The  Methodist  movement  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Pietist  movement  in  Germany  were 
becoming  prominent,  but  had  not  extended  to  any 
great  degree  through  the  churches,  and  the  tone  of 
spiritual  life  was  low. 

There  were  indeed  earnest  workers,  but  the  general 
condition  was  deplorable.  Appeals  w^ere  made  to  the 
churches  of  the  Palatinate,  but  they  recognized  their 
inability  to  meet  the  need  and  applied  to  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam,  which  had  already  given  assistance  to 
the  Dutch  Reformed  churches  in  New  York.  In 
accordance  with  this  appeal,  in  1846,  the  Rev.  Michael 
Schlatter,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
the  German  Reformed  churches  in  Pennsylvania, 
although  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Synod  of 
Holland.  In  1751  he  returned  to  Europe  to  present 
an  appeal  for  further  aid  and  additional  missionaries. 
Six  young  men  responded  to  his  presentation  of  the 
need  in  the  new  colonies.  Among  them  was  Philip 
William  Otterbein,  who  was  born  in  the  duchy  of 


Nassau,  Germany,  in  1726,  and  who  had  already  had 
some  experience  in  pastoral  work.  The  company 
arrived  in  New  York  in  July,  1752,  and  Otterbein 
soon  found  a  field  of  lAbor  with  the  congregation  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  that  time  the  second  in  importance 
among  the  German  Reformed  churches  of  the  colonies. 

A  peculiar  personal  experience,  in  which  he  found 
himself  unable  to  respond  to  an  earnest  appeal  from 
one  seeking  spiritual  counsel,  led  him  to  a  prolonged 
struggle  for  a  fuller  witness  to  the  regenerating  power 
of  the  gospel  in  his  personal  life.  The  result  was  a 
spiritual  transformation,  and  an  insistence  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  deeper  inward  spirituaUty  on  the  part 
of  his  people.  This  was  not  always  acceptable  at 
that  period,  barren  as  it  was  in  spiritual  life. 

About  the  same  time  he  came  into  personal  rela- 
tions with  Martin  Boehm,  a  member  of  the  Mennonit« 
community,  who  had  passed  through  a  similar  religious 
experience,  and  together  they  conducted  evangelistic 
work  among  the  scattered  settlers  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  again  was  deemed  irregular  by  Otterbein's  fellow 
ministers,  and  offended  the  synod  to  such  a  degree  and 
aroused  such  opposition  to  him  that  in  1774  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  congregation  on  an  inde- 
pendent basis.  For  the  next  fifteen  years  Otterbein 
continued  his  evangelistic  labors  among  the  German 
speaking  communities,  going  into  the  surrounding 
country  and  holding  two-day  '^great  meetings,"  in 
which  he  became  more  closely  associated  with  minis- 
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ters  of  kindred  spirit  in  other  denominations.  Under 
their  preaching  converts  rapidly  multiplied,  but 
church  organizations  were  not  yet  formed,  many  of 
the  converts  uniting  with  English  speaking  churches. 

In  1789  a  meeting  of  these  revivalist  preachers  was 
held  in  Baltimore,  and  a  confession  of  faith  and  rules 
of  discipline  were  adopted,  based  upon  the  rules 
adopted  four  years  before  for  the  government  of 
Otterbein's  independent  church  in  Baltimore.  Dur- 
ing the  next  decade  similar  councils  were  called  at 
irregular  intervals,  which  culminated  at  a  conference 
held  in  Frederick  county,  Md.,  in  1800,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  body  under  the  name 
of  "United  Brethren  in  Christ.''  Thirteen  preachers 
were  in  attendance,  and  Otterbein  and  Boehm  were 
elected  bishops,  in  which  office  they  remained  until 
the  death  of  Boehm  in  1812,  and  of  Otterbein  in  1813. 
This  new  organization  was  in  no  sense  a  schism  from 
any  other  body,  but  a  natural  development  on  the 
part  of  the  German  speaking  congregations  of  that 
section  which  were  desirous  of  a  fuller  evangelistic 
life.. 

Bishop  Asbury ,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Bishop 
Otterbein,  of  the  United  Brethren,  came  into  close 
relations  and  were  warm  friends,  but  as  the  Methodist 
Chxu-ch  was  at  that  time  unwilling  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  German  speaking  communities,  and 
encourage  German  speaking  churches,  the  two  bodies 
remained  distinct,  and  no  specific  effort  to  unite  the 
forces  was  ever  made. 

The  fact  that  those  who  joined  in  the  new  organiza- 
tion represented  different  forms  of  church  life  necessi- 
tated mutual  conference  and  some  concessions.  Of 
the  14  ministers  at  the  conference  of  1789,  9  were  of 
German  Reformed  antecedents  and  5  were  Mennonites. 
The  church  members,  however,  were  more  widely  dis- 
tributed. The  Reformed  churches  practiced  infant 
baptism,  but  not  foot-washing;  the  Mennonites  prac- 
ticed foot-washing  and  regarded  believers*  baptism 
by  immersion  as  the  only  correct  form.  The  result 
was  that  each  generously  conceded  to  the  other  free- 
dom to  follow  personal  convictions  as  to  the  form 
of  baptism,  the  age  of  persons  baptized,  and  the 
observance  of  foot-washing. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy  the 
movement  .continued  to  extend,  and  many  preaching 
places  were  established  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
some  in  Kentucky,  but  the  center  of  greatest  activity 
was  the  Miami  valley  in  Ohio. 

The  first  general  conference  was  held  in  1815,  4 
conferences  being  represented  by  14  delegates.  This 
conference  arranged  and  adopted  a  book  of  discipline, 
accepting  in  general  the  system  agreed  upon  in  the 
first  conference  of  1789.  The  same  conference  was 
also  significant  for  its  recognition  of  a  change  that 
had  been  gradually  taking  place  in  the  use  of  the 


English  language  in  the  churches.  Until  this  time, 
almost  all  the  churches  had  used  German  in  their  serv- 
ices, but  as  they  came  into  closer  contact  with  other 
religious  -bodies,  the  use  of  English  increased,  and 
although  many  continued  their  German  preaching, 
English  speaking  churches  became  numerous.  This 
change  was  further  recognized  by  the  conference  held 
in  1817,  which  ordered  the  confession  of  faith  and  the 
book  of  discipline  to  be  printed  in  both  German  and 
English. 

The  church  has  taken  a  radical  attitude  on  ques- 
tions of  moral  reform,  and  early  placed  in  its  book  of 
discipline  a  decided  declaration  in  condemnation  of 
slavery,  which  was  followed  in  1821  by  strong  pro- 
hibitive legislation.  In  1841  the  distilling,  vending, 
and  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage  was  forbidden, 
as  also,  the  renting  or  leasing  of  property  for  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  such  drinks,  the  signing  of 
petitions  for  granting  license,  or  entering  as  bondsmen 
for  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic.  On  the  subject 
of  secret  societies,  the  church  has  held  radical  groimd, 
which  was  expressed  both  in  its  constitution  and  in 
general  legislation. 

As  the  churches  came  into  contact  with  other  re- 
ligious bodies  and  the  English  speaking  element  in- 
creased, a  desire  developed  for  certain  changes 
in  the  constitution.  The  general  conference  of  1885 
created  a  commission  to  revise  the  confession  of  faith 
and  the  constitution,  expressing  at  the  same  time  its 
opinion  that  two  clauses  in  the  existing  constitution, 
one  forbidding  the  changing  or  abrogation  of  the  con- 
fession, and  the  other  likewise  forbidding  any  change 
in  the  constitution,  except  upon  request  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  society,  were  *^  extraordinary 
and  impracticable  as  articles  of  constitutional  law." 
The  act  creating  this  commission  was  regarded  by 
certain  members  of  the  conference  as  imconstitutional 
and  revolutionary,  and  they  entered  their  formal  pro- 
test against  it.  The  commission,  however,  completed 
its  work  and  submitted  a  revised  confession  and  con- 
stitution. Among  the  changes  were  two  of  special 
importance,  one  admitting  laymen  to  the  general  con- 
ference, the  other  modifying  the  section  in  regard  to 
secret  societies.  The  old  constitution  said:  ''There 
shall  be  no  connection  with  secret  combinations.'' 
This  was  modified  by  providing  that  all  secret  com- 
binations which  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others  and 
whose  principles  are  injurious  to  the  Christian  charac- 
ter of  their  members  are  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  Christians  should  have  no  connection  with  them. 
The  general  conference  was  also  empowered  to  enact 
rules  of  discipline  concerning  such  combinations. 

The  report  of  the  commission  was  made  to  the  con- 
ference of  1889,  and  those  who  had  previously  pro- 
tested against  its  appointment  refused  to  vote  on  it, 
insisting  that  the  matter  was  not  legally  before  the 
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church,  and  basing  their  opposition  on  a  claim  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  as  amended  and 
adopted  in  1841.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority 
claimed  that  that  constitution  had  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  members  of  the  conferences,  but  had 
been  adopted  only  by  the  general  conference,  and  was 
therefore  subject  to  action  by  the  general  conference. 
The  changes  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  111  to  21,  but 
Bishop  Milton  Wright  and  1 1  delegates  entered  formal 
protest,  and,  with  about  20,000  members,  organized 
a  separate  conference  which  they  insisted  was  the 
legal  body  known  as  the  "United  Brethren  in  Christ." 
The  result  was  considerable  litigation  in  regard  to 
property,  and  cases  came  up  before  the  courts  which, 
in  1899,  were  finally  decided  by  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  in  favor  of  the  larger  organization. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  church  is  Arminian.  Its  confes- 
sion of  faith,  consisting  of  thirteen  brief  articles,  sets 
forth  the  generally  accepted  view  of  the  Trinity,  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  justification  and  regenera- 
tion, the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  the  future  state. 
Concerning  the  sacraments,  it  holds  that  baptism  and 
the  Lord*s  Supper  should  be  observed  by  all  Christians, 
but  the  mode  of  baptism,  the  manner  of  celebrating 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  practice  of  foot-washing 
should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  each  individual. 
The  question  of  the  baptism  of  children  is  left  to  the 
choice  of  parents.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  sanctifica- 
tion,  which  is  described  as  *'the  work  of  God's  grace 
through  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  by  which  those  who 
have  been  bom  again  are  separated  in  their  acts, 
words,  and  thoughts  from  sin,  and  are  enabled  to 
live  unto  God.'' 

POLrTY. 

The  polity  of  the  United  Brethren  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Although  not 
historically  a  Methodist  branch,  they  affiliate  with 
Methodist  churches,  send  delegates  to  the  ecumenical 
Methodist  conferences,  and  also  fraternize  with  other 
denominations.  They  have  classes  and  class  leaders, 
stewards,  exhorters,  local  and  itinerant  preachers,  pre- 
siding elders,  circuits,  and  quarterly  conferences. 
The  annual  conferences  are  composed  of  the  local  and 
itinerant  preachers  and  of  lay  delegates  representing 
the  churches.  The  general  conference  is  composed  of 
ministerial  and  lay  delegates  elected  by  the  annual 
conferences,  and  meets  once  in  four  years.  It  has 
full  authority,  under  certain  constitutional  restrictions, 
to  legislate  for  the  whole  church  and  to  hear  and  decide 
appeals.  There  is  but  one  order  among  the  ordained 
preachers,  that  of  elder.  Since  1899  it  has  been  lawful 
to  license  and  ordain  women.  Bishops  are  elected  by 
the  general  conference  for  a  quadrennium,  and  are 
eligible  to  reelection.  They  preside  over  annual  con- 
ferences and,  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  of  pre- 


siding elders  and  preachers,  fix  the  appointments  of  the 
preachers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Since  1893  the  pas- 
toral term  is  unlimited,  so  that  a  preacher  may  be  re- 
assigned annually  to  the  same  charge  for  any  number 
of  years. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  carried 
on  through  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  the  Church  Erection 
Society,  and  the  annual  conferences,  its  special  object 
being  the  establishment  of  United  Brethren  churches 
in  districts  which  are  not  supplied..  During  the  year 
1906  there  were  44  missionaries  employed  and  52 
churches  aided;  while  the  contributions  were,  for  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  $20,322;  the  Church  Erec- 
tion Society,  $23,236;  and  the  work  of  the  annual  con- 
ferences, $21,000;  making  a  total  for  home  missions  of 
$64,558. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  carried 
on  through  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Association.  In  1906  there  were 
reported  56  missionaries  and  133  native  helpers  in 
Japan,  West  Africa,  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Porto 
Rico;  51  churches  with  2,028  communicants,  and  over 
3,000  adherents  not  yet  received  into  full  membership; 
34  schools  with  1,285  scholars;  3  hospitals,  treating 
21,370  patients;  contributions  amounting  to  $82,206, 
a  marked  increase  over  the  two  preceding  years;  and 
property  valued  at  $111,771. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  church  in  the 
United  States  include  the  Union  Biblical  Seminary, 
at  Dayton,  Ohio;  Otterbein  University,  at  Wester- 
ville,  Ohio;  and  11  other  colleges  and  academies.  In 
1906  they  enrolled  3,500  students,  and  received  con- 
tributions amoimting  to  $103,113.  They  own  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  $1,411,629,  and  have  an  endow- 
ment of  $250,000. 

The  church  has  a  home  for  the  aged  at  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  an  orphanage  at  Quincy,  Pa.,  each  car- 
ing for  about  20  inmates.  The  annual  expenditure  is 
about  $10,000,  and  the  properties  are  worth  $100,000. 

The  church  has  a  publishing  plant,  valued  at  more 
than  $1,500,000,  located  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  16 
publications  are  issued  and  many  books  are  printed. 

The  Young  People's  Christian  Union  reports  1,521 
Senior  societies  with  a  membership  of  57,944,  and  550 
Junior  societies  with  a  membership  of  23,574,  or  a 
total  membership  of  81,518.  These  societies  contrib- 
ute largely  to  the  running  expenses  of  the  local 
churches,  and  make  regular  contributions  to  foreign 
missions.  A  men's  movement  has  been  organized 
recently  and  is  having  a  rapid  growth. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
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and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  wjiich  fol- 
low. As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has 
3,732  organizations  in  40  conferences,  distributed  in 
28  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these  or- 
ganizations, nearly  two-thirds  are  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral division,  Ohio  leading  with  702, 

The  total  number  of  commimicants  reported  is 
274,649;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  3,249 
organizations,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  3,410  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  937,055,  as  reported 


by  3,157  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$8,401,539,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $489,035;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
191  organizations;  and  1,004  parsonages  valued  at 
$1,423,282.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by 
3,325  organizations,  number  3,409,  with  37,993  officers 
and  teachers  and  278,764  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1,935. 

As. compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1  organization,  72,175  conmiimi- 
cants,  and  $4,108,896  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


8ZATB. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Totel 

number 

of  organ  i- 

xations. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma  > 

Western  division 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calilomia 


3,732 


G20 


34 

586 

484 


63  < 
1 

91  ) 
321 
6 
2 

2,389 


"02 

568 

287 

66 

45 

32 

187 

87 

6 

126 

293 

161 


22 

60 

1 

11 
67 

78 


4 

12 
12 
32 

18 


3,699 


619 


34 
585 

482 


096 

556 

284 

66 

45 

28 

186 

83 

6 

125 

293 

154 


16 

59 

1 

11 
67 

76 


4 

12 
11 
31 
18 


Sex. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


63; 

1 

91 

320 

6 

1 

2,368 


!  Number 
I  of  organ!* 
I  sations  ' 
reporting. 


Male. 


54,881 


1.484 
53,397 

34,046 


6,445 

260 

6,786 

19,993 

521 

41 

174,501 


65,191 

48,050 

18,705 

3,446 

2,036 

1,282 

11,082 

3.321 

175 

6,045 

15.150 

7,078 


993 ; 

2,875  I 
30  : 
361 
2,819  , 

4,143 


113 

720 

582 

1,533 

1,195 


274,649  '        3,240 


579 


31 

548 

447 


54 
1 

80 

296 

6 

1 

2,032 


612  I 

474 

211 

62 

44 

24  < 
145  ! 

80  I 
6  ! 
117  < 
25r 


13 
36 


11 
67 

64 


4 
11 
11 
24 
14 


99,176 


19,950 


491 
19,450 

13,046 


2,249 

95 

2,466 

7,986 

241 

19 

62,402 


24,203 

17,266 

5,843 

1,291 

693 

439 

3,554 

1,280 

59 

2,340 

5,434 


127  I  2,285 


240 
693 


Female. 


147,969 


32,114 


874 
31,240 

18,524 


3,431 

165 

3,798 

10,828 

280 

22 

92,107 


35,456 

25,199 

8,663  , 

2,033 

1,293 

604 

5,747 

1.874 

116 

3,461 

7,661 

3,091 

380 

883  ' 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 


Church 
edifices. 

Halls, 
etc. 

oicnureu 

edifices 

reported. 

3,369 

191 

3,410 

586 

16 

502 

31 
555 

2 
14 

32 
560 

428 

40 

437 

59 

1 

85 

276 

6 

1 

4 

s' 

31 

62 
2 

85 

279 

8 

1 

2,191 

98 

2,216 

Number , 

of  organi- 1 

zations  j 

reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


600 
544 

276 
58 
38 
26 

172 

74 

5 

96 

212 

104 


4 
7 
1 
3 
4 
2 
5 
4 
1 
21 
46 

25 


15 
51 


158 
1,194 

1,493 


203 
1,625 

2,133 


8 
30 

60 


1 
5 


1 
18 

12 


46 
267 
273 
528 
379 


67 
389 
309 
778 
560 


4 

11 

9 

20 

16 


1 

10 
1 


699 

550 

281 

60 

38 

27 

172 

74 

6 

90 

213 

105 


16 
51 


8 
30 

60 


4 

11 

9 

20 

16 


3,157  I      937,055 
576        177,255 


81 
545 


6,820 
170,435 


421         130,400 


59 
1 

80 

274 

6 

1 


655 

517 

222 

56 

38 

22 

145 

72 

4 

95 

200 

80 


8 
34 


8 
30 

54 


4 

11 

9 

14 

16 


18,660 

950 

23,100 

80,540 

6,950 

200 


2,026        689,743 


205,440 

167, 195 

61,516 

15,418 

7,397 

4,460 

38,232 

21,475 

1,220 

20,430 

46,960 

23,750 

3,100 
12,000 


1,625 
7,025 

15,907 


1,450 
2,940 
2,760 
4,007 
4^700 


*  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

'  SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee.. 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

O  klahoma  * 

Western  division 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Washhigton 

Oreeon 

Caliiomla 


Total 

number 

of  organi- 

Eations. 


3,732 


620 


34 

586 

484 


63 
1 

91 

321 

6 

2 

2,389 


702 

558 

287 

66 

45 

32 

187 

87 

6 

126 

293 

161 


22 

60 

1 

11 
67 

78 


4 

12 
12 
82 
IS 


I       VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


3,356 


584 


31 
553 

425 


59 
1 

84 

274 

6 

1 

2,182 


688 

542 

273 

61 

38 

26 

171 

71 

5 

96 

211 

105 


15 
51 


8 
31 

60 


4 
11 

9 
20 
16 


Value 
reported. 


$8,401,539 


2,252,807 


49,950 
2,202,857 

828,008 


264,250 

53,000 

143,652 

349,606 

16,500 

1,000 

4,956,244 


2,069,487 

1,198,838 

488,340 

118,050 

53,750 

46,100 

382,864 

87,710 

6,900 

158,100 

346,105 

138,980 


19,775 
56,830 


10,125 
52,250 

225,500 


3,700 
59,500 
19,300 
44,500 
98,500 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

ofoi]gani- 

Eations 

reporting. 


417 


111 


5 

106 

45 


7 
1 
3 
32 
2 


219 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$489,035 


206,906 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


1,004 


191 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


$1,423,282 


400,450 


1.890 
205,076 

59,148 


12,200 
12,300 
19,000 
12,723 
2,925 


195,551 


63 

61 

22 

13 

7 

6 

25 

4 

1 

7 

10 

26 


1 
10 


1 
14 

16 


8 
2 

7 
4 


78,105 
70,125 
13,889 

5,975 
290 

2,594 
11,180 

1,700 
800 

8,210 

7,623 

14,866 


14 
177 

84 


75 
7,933 


50 
6,306 

13,004 


4,500 
1,800 
2,579 
4,125 


18 


16 

49 

1 


660 


168 
122 
85 
23 
11 
11 
74 
16 
4 
48 
98 

24 


1 
5 


2 
16 

45 


1 
11 

6 
15 
12 


19,000 
381,450 

110,580 


41,540 


15,100 

52.440 

1,500 


838,112 


268,990 

174,475 

95,112 

19,500 

13,200 

0,285 

96,400 

12,300 

2,600 

50,300 

95,950 

19,500 


300 
4,400 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


]  Number 

of  orguil- 

cations 

reporting. 


3,325 


Number  ',  Number 
of  Sunday  ofofSoers 
schools  I     and 
reported,  teachers. 


3,409        87,993 


562 


29 
533 

434 


57 

1 

81 

290 

4 
1 

2,139 


662 

514 

259 

61 

S8 

21 

158 

59 

6 

105 

256 

121 


569  I        7,579 


30 
539 

442 


60 
1 

81 

292 

7 

1 

2,193 


258 
7,321 

4,183 


838 

33 

702 

2,566 

86 

8 

24,511 


3,000 
11,800 

54,640 


9 
46 


5 

61 

60 


500 

3 

18,750 

12 

6,600 

11 

15,230 

26 

13,560 

17 

691 

517 

261 

61 

42 

21 

164 

50 

6 

107 

264 

138 


9 
53 


6 
65 

72 


3 
14 
11 
27 
17 


8,854 

5,791 

2,866 

694 

342 

207 

1,567 

521 

42 

1,107 

2,520 

1,008 


61 
370 


Number 

of 
scholaiB. 


40 
537 

712 


21 
134 
107 
262 
188 


278,764 


60,131 


1,752 
67,37<> 

32,032 


7,396 

26& 

6,013 

18,017 

311 

29 

165,814 


66,842 

38,817 

17,025 

3,830 

.  1,879 

1,273 

9,474 

3,251 

203 

6,207 

17,013^ 

7,002 


527 
2,889 


295^ 
3,381 

4,605 


120 

970- 

689- 

1,611 

1,305. 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONTBBBNCB. 


Total  for  denominatioQ . 


AUegbeny 

CalifonilA 

Colorado 

Columbia  River. 
Des  Moines 


East  Nebraska 

East  Ohio 

East  Pennsylvania. 

East  Tennessee 

Erie... 


Georgia... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 


Lower  Wabash, 

Miami 

Michifnn 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


Neosho 

North  Nebraska... 
Northeast  Kansas. 
Northern  Illinois.. 
Northwest  Kansas. 


Ohio.  Oerman . 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
St.  Joseph 


Sandusky 

Southeast  Ohio 

Southwest  Kansas. 

Upper  Wabash 

Virginia 


West  Nebraska. 
West  Tennessee. 
West  Virginia.. 
White  River.... 
Wisconsin 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


8,732 


280 
18 
11 
13 
»7 

63 
127 

leo 

48 
123 

8 

156 

89 

21 

11 

163 

109 

62 

32 

88 

71 

19 

61 

130 

106 

26 

67 

35 

156 

158 

242 
205 
56 
106 
165 

60 

13 

262 

130 

45 


C01CMUNICANT8  OB  MSMBBB8. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Total 
number 
reported. 


S(6v9 


229 
18 
11 
13 
96 

53 
123 
160 

47 
123 

7 

155 

89 

15 

11 

163 

109 

62 

28 

84 

71 

19 

61 

128 

106 

26 

67 

33 

156 

157 

241 
204 
56 
105 
165 

59 

13 

261 

130 

45 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 


sations 
reporting. 


274,649  i        3,249 


19,328 

1,195 

700 

645 

5,256 

3,026 

12,240 

18,859 

2,471 

4,482 

562 

11.840 

5,706 

843 

361 

11.819 

14,645 

3.291 

1,282 

3,441 

8,750 
695 
4.099 
8.370 
4,598 

2.009 

2,819 

1,583 

17,932 

14,264 

20,901 

16,085 

2r736 

7,924 

11,887 

2,495 

434 

15,736 

12,354 

2,036 


I 


217 
14 
10 
13 
66 

52 
96 

154 
26 

109 

7 

128 

78 

12 

11 

89 
97 
58 
24 
81 

47 

19 

56 

116 

100 

25 

67 

26 

144 

153 

222 

179 

55 

81 

163 

52 

10 

232 

121 

44 


Male. 


99,176 


7,222 
379 
259 
263 

1,471 

1,179 
4,225 
6.722 
537 
1.559 

260 

4,052 

2,025 

190 

158 

2,949 
5,523 
1,227 
439 
1,338 

979 

254 

1,526 

3,024 

1,842 

875 
1,194 

584 
6,481 
5,540 

7,673 
6,133 
1,093 
2.660 
4,584 

968 

156 

6,114 

4,826 

693 


Female. 


147,969 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


11,237 

590 

377 

382 

2,509 

1,720 

6.196 

11,127 

687 

2,671 

302 

5,534 

3,176 

280 

203 

4.225 
8,064 
1,942 
604 
1,936 

1,602 
441 
2,129 
4,648 
2,427 

1.104 

1,625 

772 

10.307 

8,466 

12,224 
8.281 
1.621 
3,940 
6,771 

1,410 
196 
8,136 
6,914 
1,293 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


3,369 


222 
16 
10 
12 
89 

47 
124 
156 

44 
101 

7 

151 

82 

14 

8 

157 

108 

54 

26 

75 

50 
15 
54 
126 
67 

26 

80 

21 

156 

155 

239 
200 
42 
104 
147 

80 

7 

225 

125 

88 


Halls, 
etc. 


191 


4 
1 


1 
5 


8 


3 
2 
4 

4 
2 
4 
1 
25 


18 
10 


1 

3 

13 


15 

16 
8 

25 
3 
4 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


4 

2 

8 


3,410 


224 
16 
10 
12 
89 

47 
125 
157 

44 
104 

9 

152 

82 

15 

8 

160 

112 

56 

27 

75 

50 
16 
55 
128 
67 

26 

30 

21 

160 

160 

243 
200 
42 
104 
147 

39 

7 

228 

125 

38 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 

ofonani- 

xations 

reporting. 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


3,157 


214 
16 
10 
12 
68 

47 
99 

155 
27 

100 

7 

150 

76 

7 

8 

89 
108 
52 
22 
73 

38 
14 
54 
126 
67 

25 

30 

15 

156 

156 

239 

191 

42 

92 

142 

38 

7 

223 

124 

38 


937,065 


58,365 
4,760 
2,840 
4,300 

15,687 

9,615 
37,180 
58,130 
10.150 
21,736 

7,150 

62,640 

21,545 

2,600 

1,625 

26,710 
39.760 
14,433 
4,460 
22,475 

9,465 

3,170 

13,350 

33,870 

14.330 

6,190 

7.025 

3,907 

55,960 

49,360 

70,390 
64,080 
9,965 
26,366^ 
40,885 

8,815 

1,850 

65,130 

39,370 

7.397 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CX>NrERENCE. 


Total  for  denomination. 


Allegheny 

Caliiomia 

Ck)lorado 

Columbia  River. 
Des  Moines 


East  Nebraska 

East  Ohio 

East  Pennsylvania. 

East  Tennessee 

Erie 


Georgia... 
Indiana... 

-Iowa 

Kentucky , 
Louisiana. 


Lower  Wabash. 

Miami 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


Neosho 

North  Nebraska . . . 
Northeast  Kansas. 
Northern  Illinois. . 
Northwest  Kansas. 


Ohio.  German. 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
St.  Joseph 


Sandusky 

Southeast  Ohio 

Southwest  Kansas. 

Upper  Wabash 

Vfiglnia 


West  Nebraska. 
West  TennMsee . 
West  Virginia.. 

White  River 

Wisconsin 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


3,732 


230 
18 
11 
13 
97 

53 
127 
160 

48 
123 

8 

156 

89 

21 

11 

163 

109 

62 

32 

88 

71 

19 

61 

180 

106 

26 

67 

35 

156 

158 

242 
206 
56 
106 
165 

60 

13 

262 

130 

45 


VALUE  OP  CHUBCH 
PROPERTY. 

'      DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

1 

Number 

of  organ!- 1       Value 
zations       reported, 
reporting. 

Number 
*  of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

3,356  1    $8,401,539  !            417 

1489,035 

220 
16 
10 
11 
89 

47 
124 
156 

44 
101 

7 

149 

81 

14 

8 

157 

109 

57 

26 

72 

49 
15 
55 
123 
67 

26 

31 

22 

156 

156 

237 
199 
41 
104 
146 

39 

7 

223 

124 

38 


742,522 
96,500 
59,000 
19,000 

168,475 

85,950 
402,432 
876,575 

47,430 
179,885 

17,500 

164,450 

212,389 

7,775 

10,125 

222,113 

594,500 

110,800 

46,100 

89,710 

68,750 

19,600 

91,855 

259.325 

113,750 

104,000 

52.250 

48,500 

747,575 

501,890 

651,630 
350,675 
73,750 
188,350 
205,608 

57,950 

9,400 

300,150 

347,550 

53,750 


48 
4 
3 
1 

15 

2 

11 

38 

7 

9 

2 

8 
10 


13 

16 

13 

6 

4 

2 

2 

3 

10 


14 

8 

24 

15 

23 
14 
5 
12 
10 

4 

3 
25 
25 

7 


67,802 

4,125 

4,500 

800 

7,547 

2,200 
17,975 
96,365 

5,405 
14,290 

2,925 
3,805 
3,633 


50 

2,556 
34,345 
5,975 
2,594 
1,700 

168 

850 

3,250 

12,383 


6,308 

3,579 

51.009 

24,125 

16,555 
9,365 
4.205 
3,224 

20.858 

960 

2,528 

10,865 

37,921 

290 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


I  Number  I    value  of 
reporting.'  reported. 


1,004  I  $1,423,282 


Number    Number 
dforganl-  of  Sunday 
!   zations  I   schools 
reporting,  reported. 


3,325 


72 

165,750 

12 

13,560 

11 

18,750 

6 

5,300 

40 

41,450 

26 

29.900 

28 

47,250 

46 

108,500 

5 

4.400 

41 

49,800 

1 

1,500 

18 

14,400 

34 

54,950 

1 

300 

2 

3.000 

32 

33,427 

31 

63,000 

22 

18,500 

11 

9,285 

16 

12.300 

28 

24.400 

9 

7,400 

19 

18,700 

50 

59,885 

32 

34,650 

16 

24,600 

16 

11,800 

16 

17,030 

49 

115,540 

48 

82,300 

67 

103,040 

28 

36,700 

19 

18,200 

28 

35,225 

27 

26,900 

17 

15,600 

39 

41,440 

30 

42.350 

11 

13,200 

3,409 


206 
17 
11 
11 
80 

44 

118 

152 

37 

108 

5 

134 

77 

8 
5 

152 

107 

58 

21 

60 

66 
17 
57 
115 
80 

21 

61 

29 

141 

153 

228 

194 

51 

96 

150 

50 

9 

234 

121 

38 


210 
17 
13 
11 
85 

44 

120 

154 

43 

109 

8 

134 

78 

8 

6 

152 

107 

58 

21 

60 

70 
17 
57 
117 
83 

23 

65 

30 

144 

153 

237 

210 

55 

99 

150 

52 

10 

236 

121 

42 


Number 
of  officers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

37,993 

278,764 

2,338 
188 
127 
100 
770 

555 

1,611 

2.749  I 

317 

855 

44 

1,182 

783 

46 

40 

1,619 

1.896 

650 

207 

535 

665 
113 
575 
1,318 
756 

284 

537 

290 

2,388 

2,114 

3,042 
2.091 
532 
1,014 
1,276 

480 

53 

2.104 

1,407 

342 


21,534 

1,305 

930 

616 

4,542 

2,920 

13,585 

26,281 

2,428 

5,293 

340 

7,817 

4,832 

327 

295 

9,627 
15,256 
3,668 
1.273 
3,351 

4,255 
762 
3.868 
8,566 
5,165 

1,742 

3.381 

1,804 

22,903 

13,721 

21,324 

15.418 

3,765 

5,475 

9,899 

2,728 

461 

14,853 

10.575 

1,879 


CHURCH  OF  THE  UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST  (OLD  CONSTITUTION). 


HISTORY. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ,  as  in  other  denominations,  two  parties 
develop>ed — one  which  held  closely  to  the  original  con- 
stitution, another  which  sought  to  change  it  to  meet 
what  they  considered  the  necessity  of  changed  con- 
ditions. At  the  general  conference  of  1841,  when 
final  steps  were  taken  toward  adopting  the  full  con- 
stitution, four  points  were  emphasized,  which  later 
became  objects  of  special  discussion;  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, secret  societies,  changes  in  the  confession  of  faith, 
and  changes  in  the  constitution.  The  slavery  question 
disappeared  after  the  civil  war,  but  the  others  came 
to  the  front,  and  the  last  two  became  specially  promi- 
nent. In  1885  the  general  conference  set  aside  the 
constitutional  provisions  for  change  by  pronouncing 
them  impracticable,  and  arranged  for  another  consti- 
tution, imder  the  name  of  amending  the  constitution. 
The  minority  recorded  a  protest,  but  the  majority 
proceeded  to  appoint  a  commission,  which  drafted  an 
amended  constitution,  and  presented  it  for  adoption 
by  the  society  in  such  a  manner  as,  in  the  opinion  of 


the  minority,  insured  endorsement  by  the  indifferent 
and  youthful  members.  Although  less  than  one-half 
the  whole  society  voted,  the  general  conference  of 
1889  accepted  the  results  and  pronoimced  the  revised 
constitution  in  force.  The  minority  chose  to  remain 
upon  the  imamended  constitution,  holding  that  the 
constitution  of  1841  was  still  in  force,  and  that  they 
were  the  true  United  Brethren  Church,  and,  as  such, 
entitled  to  the  church  property.  In  Michigan  the 
supreme  court  pronoimced  in  favor  of  the  **01d  Con- 
stitution" body;  in  Virginia  each  congregation  had  a 
'* deciding  election"  to  determine  which  organization 
should  hold  the  property;  and  in  other  states  the 
matter  was  settled  in  various  ways.  In  some  places 
the  Old  Constitution  body  retained  the  property, 
while  in  others,  possession  was  secured  only  by  re- 
pm-chase.  Those  days  of  legal  contentions  and  occa^ 
sional  bitter  personalities  have  passed,  and  a  spirit  of 
Christian  courtesy  now  prevails. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  church  holds  to  the  Trinity,  the 
deity  and  hmnanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  an  atonement 
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unlimited  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  application. 
Upon  repentance,  faith  appropriates  the  benefits  of 
the  atonement  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  in  this 
salvation  the  soul  is  spiritually  baptized  into  Christ, 
and  becomes  a  new  creature,  i.  e.,  is  bom  again,  the 
doctrine  upon  which  its  early  life  as  a  church  was 
based.  A  scrip turally  directed  life  is  held  to  be  a 
necessity  to  the  maintenance  of  the  regenerate  state, 
and  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
are  to  be  observed  by  all  of  God*s  spiritual  children, 
each  in  the  manner  which  he  deems  scripturally  correct. 
On  moral  questions  the  church  holds  to  the  strict  in- 
terpretation of  the  early  laws  on  temperance,  connec- 
tion with  secret  combinations,  and  participation  in 
aggressive  warfare. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  chiu'ch  is  Methodistic,  having  quar- 
terly, annual,  and  general  conferences  on  the  same 
general  basis  as  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  pastorate  is  made  up  of  one  or  more 
local  societies,  and  the  quarterly  conference,  its  gov- 
erning body,  consists  of  the  presiding  elder,  pastor, 
and  local  officials,  and  has  only  administrative  powers. 
The  membership  of  the  annual  conference  includes  the 
licensed  and  ordained  preachers  and  the  lay  delegates 
elected  by  each  pastorate.  The  general  conference, 
which  is  made  up  of  ministerial  delegates,  elected, 
pro  rata,  by  the  annual  conferences,  convenes  every 
four  years  and  is  vested  with  legislative  and  judicial 
power,  being  restricted  only  by  the  constitution.  As 
a  judicial  body,  it  is  composed  of  the  bishops  of  the 
past  quadrennium  and  of  the  elders  among  its  mem- 
bers who  have  stood  in  the  ordained  relation  at  least 
three  years. 

Candidates  for  the  ministry,  reconmiended  by  the 
local  church,  may  be  licensed  annually  by  the  quar- 
terly conference,  and  after  a  year's  trial  may  be  re- 
ceived into  the  annual  conference,  where,  upon  com- 
pleting a  prescribed  course  of  study,  they  become 
eligible  to  ordination  as  elders,  the  only  ordination 
practiced  by  the  church.  No  distinction  is  made  as 
to  sex.  Official  distinctions  in  the  ministry  are  elect- 
ive, and  for  a  limited  term  only.  Pastors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  annual  conference  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  and  are  eligible  for  reappointment  to  the  same 
station  for  five  successive  terms,  and  for  additional 
successive  terms  only  by  consent  of  the  annual  con- 
ference. Presiding  elders  are 'elected  by  the  annual 
conference  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  are  eligible  to 
imlimited  reelection.  Bbhops  are  elected  by  the  gen- 
eral conference  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  are 
eligible  to  reelection. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  conducted  by 
a  general  board  named  the  ''Domestic,  Frontier,  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,"  of  which  every  annual 
conference  is  a  branch,  and  in  part  by  the  Woman's 
Missionar}'  Association,  auxiliary  to  the  society. 


In  the  home  mission  department  of  the  society's 
work,  87  pastors  were  employed  during  1906  and  310 
churches  were  aided.  The  amount  contributed  for  the 
work  was  $45,000. 

The  principal  foreign  mission  work  of  the  society  is 
in  the  Imperreh  country  in  West  Africa,  where  the 
report  for  1906  showed  3  stations,  5  American  mis- 
sionaries, 6  native  helpers,  6  churches  with  about  50 
members,  2  schools  with  80  pupils,  property  valued  at 
$5,000,  and  a  total  income  for  this  department  of 
$2,500.  The  work  here  is  largely  educational  and 
institutional  in  character. 

Owing  to  the  slow  transition  from  the  use  of  the 
German  to  that  of  the  Englbh  language,  there  was 
delay  in  founding  an  institution  for  advanced  educa- 
tion imtil  1845,  when  the  general  conference  projected 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  college.  After  the 
division  of  1889,  however,  only  1  college  remained  to 
the  Old  Constitution  body,  but  since  then  others 
have  been  built — in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Indiana, 
and  in  1906  3  colleges  reported  230  students  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  $50,000,  while  the  contributions  for 
general  educational  purposes  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $16,000.  A  movement  to  secure  an  endowment 
has  since  that  date  produced  $9,000,  with  prospect 
of  considerable  additions. 

The  number  of  young  people's  societies  is  80,  with 
2,000  members.  The  church  owns  a  printing  plant  at 
Huntington,  Ind.,  valued  at  $19,000,  from  which  a 
denominational  organ,  5  Sunday  school  periodicals, 
and  a  missionary  monthly  are  issued. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables 
which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denom- 
ination has  572  organizations  in  31  conferences,  lo- 
cated in  19  states.  Of  these  organizations,  a  little 
more  than  four-fifths  are  in  the  North  Central  divi- 
sion, Ohio  leading  with  162. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
21,401;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  561  or- 
ganizations, about  39  per  cent  are  males  and  61  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  490  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  123,505,  as  reported  by  480  organ- 
izations; church  prop>erty  valued  at  $672,252,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $9,924;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  64  organizations;  and  102 
parsonages  valued  at  $84,650.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  452  organizations,  nimaber  461,  with 
4,176  officers  and  teachers  and  22,556  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  500. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  223  organizations  and  1,406  com- 
municants, but  an  increase  of  $27,312  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


BTATm. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana. .   

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Oklahoma! 

Western  division 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Total 

number 

of  organ  i< 

zations. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


672 


40 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Total 
number 
reported. 


569 


40 


3 
37 


1 
6 

465 


3 
37 


21.401 


2.200 


23 
2,177 

331 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Male. 


561 


8,193 


40 


939 


3 
37 


9 
930 

122 


1  I 
6  ' 


462 


102  I 

98 

26  ' 
117; 

10  I 

V: 

29 
6  , 


161 

98 

20 

116 

9 

9 

10 

1 

.4 
28 

6 


6 
54 


7 
19 
22 

6 


6 
54 


96 
235 

17.276 


6.147 

4,641 

996 

3,937 

144 

154 

295 

82 

41 

839 

155 


1 

0 

454 


161 

95 

26 

112 

9 

9 

10 


4 
28 

6 


155 
1.439 


7 
19 
22 

6 


197 
497 
596 
149 


6 
54 


19 

22 

6 


34 

88 

6.459 


2.422 

1,688 

380 

1,405 

56 

61 

90 


15 
342 

66 


Female. 


12,654 


1,261 


14 
1,247 

209 


62 
147 

10.263 


3.725 

2,674 

616 

2.339 

88 

93 

205 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


485 

64 

37 

1 

1 
36 

7 

i 

1 
6 

401 



SI 

26 
497 

89 


66 
607 


89 
832 


80 
194 
285 

48 


117 
303 
311 
101 


149 

89 

24 

101 

4 

8 

6 

1 

1 

18 


6 
9 
2 
12 
5 
1 
3 


4 
36 


3 
12 
17 

4 


31 
10 


12 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


490 


37 


1 
36 


1 
6 

404 


149 

89 

24 

103 

4 

8 

6 

1 

1 

19 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations ) 


Seating 
capacity 


reporting.  «Ported. 


480  i      123.505 


37  1        10.780 


1 

36 


100 
10,680 

1,<00 


1 
6 

396 


147 

88 

23 

100 

4 

8 

6 

1 

1 

18 


3 
5 
2 
2 


4 

4 

38 

36 

4 

3 

13 

12 

17 

17 

4 

1 

4 

200 
1.200 

101.030 

39.025 

'24,060 

5,325 

23.715 

1.000 

1,900 

1,305 

150 

100 

4,430 

850 

850 

9.445 


2,100 

2.725 

3,695 

925 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES.  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total  for  denomination 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlanta  division 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  division 

Oklahoma  > 

Western  division 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliiornia 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  oreani- 

zattons 
reporting. 


ii  -- 


572 


40 


3 
37 


1 
6 

465 


162 

98 

26 

117 

9 

9 

10 

1 

4 

29 

6 


6 
54 


1 

483 

1672,252 

37 

54,546 

1 
36 

500  ! 
54,046 

7 

6,950 

1 
6 

3.000  1 
3,950 

399 

566,605 

148 

88 

24 

101 

4 

8 

6 

1 

1 

18 

197,830  1 

121,500 

38,500 

161,550 

5,000 

7,100 

4,900 

1,000 

100 

29,125 

4 

6,500 

4 

6,500 

36 

37,651 

43 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


S9,924 


PARSONAGES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORQANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


102 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


¥84,650 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


452 


461 


o?o"S'^  N7,t« 


and 
teachers. 


scholars. 


8 


8 


1,981 


1,981 


32 


13 
4 

3 
5 
2 


3 
1 


7,368 


2,548 
1,230 

805 
1,300 

320 


5,700 


4 

3 


1 
2 

74 


5,700 
3,300 


1,800 
1,500 

65,150 


9 
11 

8 
39 


215 


7,700 
11,100 

8,650 
30,950 


300 
800 


950 
300 


5 
1 


5,650 
250 


1 

2 


300  I 
275  ll 


1 
20 


2^ 
10,250 


7 

19 
22 

6 


3 
12 
17 

4 


4,600  j! 
12,400  'i 
17,600  ■ 

3,051  I 


250 
25 


1 
5 
9 
5 


600 
2,850 
4,750 
2,050 


24 


24 


24 


1 
4 

382 


140 
80 
19 

101 

4 
6 
7 
1 


24 


5 
36 


5 
13 
13 

5 


24 


1 
4 

390 


140 

83 

19 

104 

4 

6 

7 

2 


25 


5 
37 


5 
14 
13 

5 


4,176 
314  ' 


22.550 


2,027 


314 
54 


18 
36 

3,516 


1,256 

770 

179 

990 

23 

39 

56 

18 


2,027 
3U 


85 
229 

18,628 


6,312 
4,394 
974 
5,181 
110 
217 
245 
100 


185 
37 


37 
255 


1,095 
239 


239 
1.348 


36 
95 
94 
30 


210 
479 
536 
123 


I  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


OONRBBNCE. 


Total  for  denomination 

Arkansas  Valley 

Auelaize 

<)alifomia 

East  Des  Moines 

Eastininots 

East  Ohio 

Elkhom 

Erie 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Iowa ^... 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Neosho 

North  Michigan 

North  Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rock  River 

'Sandusky 

St  Joseph : 

^loto 

South  Missouri 

Virginia 

WaUa  Walla 

West  Kansas 

White  River 

WTisoonsin 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


CX>HMUNICANTS  OR  MKMBERS. 


PLACES  or  WORSHIP. 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations   (    -oT^ftrtaH 

Importing,    reported 


Total 
number 


572 


569 


Number 
oforgani- 
i  zatlons 
reporting. 


Male. 


Female. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


Halls, 
etc. 


2 

50 

6 

5 

13 

12 
1 
3 

8 
8 

4 

12 

45 

4 

4 

10 

36 

87 

6 

22 
37 
16 
33 

18 

45 

5 

7 

18 
6 

40 
9 


2 

50 

6 

5 

13 

12 
1 
3 
8 

8 

4 

12 

44 

4 

4 

9 

36 
87 

6 

22 
37 
16 
33 

18 
44 

6 
7 

18 
6 

40 
9 


485 


64 


I  Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 

Number  | 

ofchurch  ; 

^S^  ;  Number  i  g^  ^j^ 
re^rU^. '^POrtea. 


490 


480        123,505 


885 

1,736 

174 

331 

509 

182 

2,395 

144 


2 

48 

4 

4 

11 

12 

1 
1 

4 
6 

4 
8 
40 
4 
1 

7 
27 
84 

4 

17 
36 
15 
29 

16 

87 

2 

7 

11 
1 

38 
4 


2 
2 
1 
2 


3 
2 


4 
3 


3 

3 
7 
3 


2 
1 
1 
3 

2 
2 
2 


5 
4 

2 
5 


2 

48 

4 

4 

11 

12 
1 
1 
5 
6 

4 

9 

40 
4 

1 

7 
29 
84 

4 

17 
36 
15 
29 

16 

37 

2 

7 

12 

1 

38 
4 


2 

48 

4 

4 

11 

12 
1 
1 
4 
5 


550 

12,720 

925 

950 

2,480 

3,910 

150 

100 

2,350 

1,250 


4 

950 

8 

1,880 

40 

9,650 

4 

905 

1 

100 

7 

1.800 

27 

5,615 

82 

22,850 

4 

850 

17 

3,420 

36 

10,680 

14 

3,345 

29 

7,2tJ0 

16 

4,075 

36 

8,685 

2 

400 

7 

1,400 

11 

2,750 

1 

200 

38 

10,306 

4 

1,000 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


CONTSRBNCE. 


Total  for  denomination , 


Arkansas  Valley. 

Auglaize 

.California 

East  Des  Moines. 
East  Illinois 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


VALUE  OP  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


572 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


483 


Value 
reported. 


$672,252 


East  Ohio. 
Elkhorn... 

Erie 

Idaho 

Indiana. . . 


Iowa 

Kansas... 
Michigan. 
Missouri. . 
Nebraska. 


Neosho 

North  Michigan. 

North  Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsvlvania. 
Rock  River... 
Sandusky 


2 

2 

50 

49 

6 

4 

5 

4 

13 

11 

12 

12 

1 

1 

3 

1 

8 

4 

8 

5 

4 

4 

12 

8 

45 

40 

4  ! 

4 

4  , 

1 

10  ; 

7 

36  i 

27 

87  j 

83 

6 ; 

4 

22 

17 

37 

36 

St.  Joseph 

£cioto 

South  Missouri, 
Virginia 


Walla  Walla. 
West  Kansas. 
White  River. 
Wisconsin 


16 
33 

18 

45 

5 

7 

18 
6 

40 
9 


15 
29 

16 

36 

2 

7 

11 
1 

38 
4 


2.300 

68.500 

3,051 

2.100 

14,700 

12,700 

1,000 

500 

6,200 

3,  GOO 

5.000 
18.900 
68.050 

3,500 
100 

6,425 

40.250 

149,400 

6,500 

19,500 
54.046 
25,700 
39,700 

15.500 

33.380 

1.400 

6,950 

8.900 

1.500 

57.900 

5.000 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 

ofoi^ani- 

zatlons 

reporting. 


43 


Amount 
of  debt 


PARflOMAOES. 


Number 
oforgani- 


Value  of 


<*f  ^«*^i        zatfons     parsonages 
reported,   i  reporting.    ^POfU^. 


S9.924 


3 
1 


3 


2 
5 
5 
1 

1 
8 
1 
4 

1 
2 
2 


1 
2 


943 
25 


1,065 


200 


750 
1,300 
1,100 

300 

250 

1,981 

140 

900 

100 
133 
215 


102 


184.650 


1 
3 
5 


700 
2,700 
2,050 


200 
320 


1 

3 

16 

1 


1 

16 
14 

1 

7 
4 
5 
1 

2 
1 


3 

6 


3,500 


1,350 


300 

4,750 

12,450 

800 


200 

8,500 

17,100 

250 

3,700 

5,700 

5,150 

700 

700 
500 


SX7NDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
oforeani- 

zatlons 
reporting. 


452 


3,300 
3,150  I 

"7,"i66"i 


2 

46 

5 

3 

7 

7 
1 


6 
6 

3 
11 

41 
2 


6 
27 
79 

5 

13 
24 
14 
28 

15 

39 

4 

5 

12 
6 

31 
4 


Number 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 


461 


2 
46 
5 
3 
7 

7 
2 


6 

7 

8 
11 
41 

2 


6 
80 
79 

5 

13 
24 
14 
28 

17 

39 

4 

5 

13 

7 

31 

4 


Number 
ofoflfloers 

and 
teachers. 


4,176 


Number 

of 
scholars. 


22,556 


14 

85 

462 

2,680 

30 

123 

18 

125 

57 

318 

46 

299 

18 

100 

42 
51 

21 

91 

376 

17 


44 
287 
782 

37 

105 
314 
134 
246 

128 

300 

30 

54 

78 

45 

326 

23 


250 
325 

02 

460 

1,976 

00 


280 
1.395 
3,901 

239 

476 
2,027 

729 
1,114 

623 

1,572 

155 

314 

499 

300 

1,929 

110 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


UNIVERSALISTS. 


HISTORY. 


A  distinction  should  be  made  between  Universalism 
and  the  Universalist  denomination. 

Universalism  has  been  defined  as  the  doctrine  or 
belief  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  through  the  grace 
revealed  in  our  Jjord  Jesus  Christ  to  save  every  member 
of  the  human  race  from  sin.  In  a  more  general  way, 
it  has  been  described  as  the  belief  that  what  ought  to 
be  will  be;  that  in  a  sane  and  beneficent  universe  the 
primacy  belongs  to  Truth,  Right,  Love — the  supreme 
powers ;  that  the  logic  of  this  conception  of  the  natural 
and  moral  order  imperiously  compels  the  conclusion 
that  although  all  things  are  not  yet  under  the  sway 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  definite  plan  set  forth  in 
Him  is  evident,  and  the  consummation  which  He  em- 
bodies and  predicts  can  not  be  doubted. 

Universalism,  thus,  it  is  claimed,  is  as  old  as  Christian- 
ity; was  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  at  Alexandria,  Nisibis,  Edessa,  and  Antioch; 
and  was  accepted  by  many  of  the  apostolic  and  church 
fathers,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Origen,  and  probably  Chrysostom  and  Jerome. 

Those  members  of  the  Christian  family  in  whom  this 
thought  has  become  predominant  and  who  hold  to  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  divine  order  and  that  it  contem- 
plates the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil  in  human 
society,  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  history  of  each  .indi- 
vidual, are  considered  Universalists. 

The  Universalist  denomination,  however,  is  of 
modem  origin,  is  confined  mostly  to  the  American 
continent,  and  embraces  but  a  portion  of  those  who 
hold  the  Universalist  belief.  It  dates  from  the  arrival 
of  the  Rev.  John  Murray,  of  London,  in  Good  Luck, 
N.  J.,  in  September,  1770,  although  there  were  some 
preachers  of  the  doctrine  in  the  country  before  that 
time.  Mr.  Murray  preached  at  various  places  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  and  societies 
sprang  up  in  all  these  states  as  a  result  of  his  ministry. 
His  first  regular  settlement  was  at  Gloucester,  Mass., 
where  a  church  was  built  in  1780,  but  he  afterwards 
removed  to  Boston. 

The  earliest  movement  for  denominational  organi- 
zation was  made  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  in  1785,  but  accom- 
plished little  more  than  to  emphasize  the  need  and 
value  of  fellowship,  although  it  approved  of  the  name 
selected  by  the  Universalists  of  Gloucester  for  their 
church,  **The  Independent  Christian  Society,  com- 
monly called  *  Universalists,'*'  and  approved  also  the 
Charter  of  Compact  as  the  form  of  organization  for  all 
societies.  The  second  convention,  held  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1790,  drew  up  and  published  the  first  Uni- 
versalist profession  of  faith,  consisting  of  five  articles, 
outlined  a  plan  of  church  organization,  and  declared 
itself  to  be  in  favor  of  the  congregational  form  of 
poUty.     Another  convention,  at  Oxford,  in  1793,  sub- 


sequently developed  into  the  Convention  of  the  New 
England  States,  then  into  the  Convention  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  and  finally  into  the  present 
organization,  the  General  Convention. 

Among  the  younger  men  at  the  second  Oxford  con- 
vention was  Hosea  Ballou,  who  soon  became  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  movement,  and  for  half  a  century 
was  its  most  honored  and  influential  exponent.  Dur- 
ing his  ministry,  extending  from  1796  to  1852,  the  20 
or  30  churches  increased  to  500,  distributed  over  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  although  the  greater  part  were  found  in  New 
England.  It  was,  however,  the  era  of  the  propagation 
of  the  doctrine,  and  of  the  controversies  to  which  that 
gave  rise,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  organization. 

The  same  antagonistic  tendencies  are  noticeable  in 
the  history  of  the  Universalist  churches  that  appear  in 
others  holding  to  the  congregational  principle;  on  the 
one  hand,  an  impulse  toward  liberty,  opposition  to 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  jealousy  of  freedom,  and  sus- 
picion of  authority;  on  the  other  hand,  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  centralized  authority  as  against  a  crude, 
chaotic  condition,  and  the  reaUzation  that  in  order  to 
efficiently  carry  out  important  ends  in  the  denomina- 
tion there  must  be  some  definite  church  organization 
with  powers  that  are  restricted,  indeed,  but  still  real. 

About  1860  agitation  began  for  a  more  coherent 
organization  and  a  poUty  better  correlated  than  the 
spontaneous  Congregationalism  which  had  developed 
during  the  earlier  period,  and  the  result  was  that  at 
the  centennial  convention  of  1870  a  plan  of  organiza^ 
tion  and  a  manual  of  administration  were  adopted 
under  which  the  denomination  has  since  been  con- 
ducted. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  historic  doctrinal  symbol  of  the  Universalist 
denomination  is  the  Winchester  Profession,  adopted  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  general  convention  held  in 
Winchester,  N.  H.,  in  September,  1803;  and  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  first  profession  of  faith  in  the  five 
articles  formulated  and  published  by  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  in  1790.  The  convention  adopting  it  was 
simply  a  yearly  gathering  of  Universalists  without 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the  articles  were  merely 
set  forth  asexpressing  the  general  belief  of  the  chiu-ches. 
They  have  ever  since,  however,  been  acknowledged  by 
the  denomination  at  large  as  expressing  its  faith. 
They  are  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments contain  a  revelation  of  the  character  of  God  and  of  the  duty, 
interest,  and  final  destination  of  mankind. 

We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whose  nature  is  Love,  revealed 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace,  who  will 
finally  restore  the  whole  family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and  happi- 
neee. 


UNIVERSALISTS. 
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We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happiness  are  inseparably  con- 
nected, and  that  believers  ought  to  be  careful  to  maintain  order  and 
practice  good  works;  for  these  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto 
men. 

At  the  session  of  the  general  convention  in  Boston, 
October,  1899,  a  still  briefer  Statement  of  Es- 
sential Principles  was  adopted  and  made  the  con- 
dition of  fellowship,  in  the  following  terms:  ''The 
Universal  Fatherhood  of  God;  the  spiritual  authority 
and  leadership  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ;  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Bible  as  containing  a  revelation  from 
God;  the  certainty  of  just  retribution  for  sin;  the 
final  harmony  of  all  souls  with  God." 

The  theology  of  Universalism,  while  setting  forth 
the  predicates  of  its  conclusion,  that  all  souls  are 
included  in  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  to  make  at 
last  a  complete  moral  harmony,  discriminates  between 
belief  in  a  result  and  faith  in  the  forces  by  wliich  the 
result  is  to  be  achieved.  It  points  out  and  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  effective  faith  in  final  universal  salvation 
must  rest  on  implicit  belief  in  the  value  and  potency 
of  truth,  righteousness,  and  love,  witnessed  by  the  free 
and  steadfast  use  of  these  great  and  only  means  to  the 
desired  end.  The  teaching  of  Jesus,  with  which  His 
life  and  works  accord,  is  interpreted  as  a  distinct  revela- 
tion of  these  facts  and  principles,  to  wit,  that  God  is 
the  Father  of  all  men ;  that  all  men  are  brethren ;  that 
life  at  the  root  is  spiritual  and  therefore  eternal;  that 
the  law  of  lifo.  is  righteousness  and  its  motive  force  is 
love;  that  human  society,  properly  conceived,  is  a 
natural  social  and  moral  unity,  or  kingdom  of  heaven; 
that  this  life  is  ''the  suburb  of  the  life  elysian;''  and 
that  physical  death  is  the  necessary  prelude  to  immor- 
tal life.  Universalism  avers  that  the  sinner — "and  no 
man  liveth  that  sinneth  not" — can  not  escape  punish- 
ment; which  is  remedial  and  is  meant  both  to  vindi- 
cate the  inflexible  righteousness  of  God  and  to  induce 
repentance  and  reformation  in  His  wayward  children. 

The  Universalist  position  as  to  the  nature  and 
place  of  the  Christ  has  been  stated  as  follows: 

It  is  necessary  to  say,  in  view  of  opinions  long  and  generally  held 
among  Christians,  that  Universalists  are  not  Trinitarians.  The 
position  taken  by  the  Uaitarians  of  Channing's  day,  and  held  for  a 
generation  or  more  subsequently,  would  fairly  represent  the  view 
that  has  been  consistently  set  forth  in  Universalist  literature  and 
teaching.  That  view  is  that  Jesus  (the  Christ)  had  the  same 
essential  spiritual  and  human  nature  as  other  men;  but  that  he 
was  chosen  of  God  to  sustain  a  certain  unique  relation,  on  the  one 
hand  toward  God  and  on  the  other  toward  men,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  was  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will  and  character  and  a  sample 
of  the  perfected  or  "full-grown"  man.  There  is,  therefore,  pro- 
priety and  accuracy  in  describing  this  unique  man  as  a  God-man, 
a  divine  Son  of  God,  the  mediator,  or  way,  between  God  and  men. 

Universalists,  as  a  body,  have  refused  to  take  up 
the  extreme  position  of  placing  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  same  category  with  other  religious  seers, 
or  of  explaining  His  particular  claims,  whether  asserted 
by  Himself  or  by  His  followers,  as  instances  of  sub- 
jective experience,  perhaps  of  hallucination. 


As  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  both  immersion  and 

sprinkling  are  practiced,  but  usually  in  Universalist 

churches  the  candidate,  whether  adult  or  infant,  is 

baptized  by  the  minister  placing  his  hand,  which  has 

been  previously  dipped  in  the  font,  on  the  head  of 

the  candidate,  and  repeating  the  baptismal  formula. 

In  Universalist   parishes  where   a  church   has  been 

organized   the  Lord's  Supper  is  regularly  observed 

usually  four  times  a  year,  and  all  members  are  expected 

to  participate;  but  all  others  who  would  like  thus  to 

show    their   loyalty   to    their   Master   and   cultivate 

Christian  graces  are  cordially  invited  to  join  in  the 

memorial. 

POLmr. 

The  local  parish  or  society  is  independent  in  the 
management  of  its  own  temporal  affairs  and  worship, 
in  the  choice  of  officers  or  of  ministers,  and  in  the 
details  of  administration.  The  different  parishes 
within  a  state  are  organized  into  a  state  convention, 
consisting  of  delegates  elected  by  the  parishes.  Repre- 
sentatives, duly  elected  by  the  several  state  conven- 
tions, constitute  the  general  convention.  The  state 
conventions  meet  annually;  the  general  convention, 
biennially. 

In  order  to  remain  in  the  fellowship  of  its  own 
state  convention  and  of  the  general  convention,  the 
local  church  must  be  organized  on  the  common  pro- 
fession of  faith,  employ  a  minister  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  convention,  and  promise  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  convention.  The  state  conventions  have  com- 
plete control  of  matters  of  common  interest  to  the 
local  societies  in  their  territory,  but  they  must  admin- 
ister these  aflFairs  according  to  the  laws  made  by  the 
general  convention,  which  is  the  supreme  legislative 
body  of  the  denomination. 

In  the  interval  between  sessions  of  the  general  con- 
vention a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  11  members, 
and  including  the  secretary  of  the  convention,  who  is 
its  chief  administrative  officer,  administers  the  affairs 
of  the  denomination,  jBXcept  those  which  are  reserved 
to  the  state  conventions  and  the  general  membership. 

In  1898  a  system  of  supervision  including  a  general 
superintendent,  and  local  superintendents  in  most  of 
the  states,  was  adopted  and  has  met  with  general 
approval. 

State  conventions  have  committees  of  fellowship, 
who  grant  letters  of  license;  examine  candidates  for 
ordination;  authorize  their  ordination  or  refuse  it,  as 
the  case  may  be;  give  full  fellowship;  transfer  fellow- 
ship from  one  state  to  another;  receive  clergymen 
who  are  transferred  from  another  state;  and  under 
the  laws  of  the  general  convention  have  full  super- 
vision of  questions  of  fellowship  and  of  discipline  of 
ministers  within  their  territory.  Only  ordained  min- 
isters are  permitted  to  baptize  or  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  churches,  and  there  are  laws  and  stand- 
ards of  conduct  which  ministers  must  observe  in  order 
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to  maintain  themselves  in  the  fellowship  of  the  state 
and  general  conventions. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  early  organization  of  Uni- 
versalists  into  societies,  rather  than  churches,  the 
term  ''communicant"  or  "church  member*'  does  not 
accurately  apply  in  this  body.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  societies  there  are  as  yet  no  church  organi- 
zations, and  consequently  no  ''communicants,'*  and 
in  any  society  or  parish  the  number  of  registered 
church  members  falls  far  short  of  the  whole  number 
of  Universalists.  Where  there  is  church  membership, 
the  method  of  admission  is  not  the  same  in  all  churches. 
There  is,  however,  a  uniform  custom  of  requiring 
subscription  to  the  Winchester  Profession  or  the  later 
Statement  of  Essential  Principles.  Most  churches 
have  a  form  of  covenant  also,  in  which  the  members 
join,  but  a  large  freedom  of  personal  preference  as  to 
form  of  profession  and  covenant  is  favored. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  denomination 
devolves,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  several  state 
conventions,  each  of  which  has  a  board,  local  secre- 
taries, and  superintendents  charged  with  this  particu- 
lar branch  of  work  within  its  territory.  The  home 
missionary  work  in  new  fields,  and  where  the  local 
organization  is  weak,  is  in  charge  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  general  convention,  which  employs  a 
southern  missionary  and  a  general  superintendent,  and 
appoints  and  in  part  maintains  superintendents  and 
missionaries  in  the  newer  states  and  territories.  The 
report  for  1906  showed  75  agents  employed,  53 
churches  aided,  and  $28,500  expended.  During  the 
same  year  the  aggregate,  so  far  as  reported,  expended 
for  home  missions  by  the  different  state  conventions 
and  their  auxiliary  societies  was  $27,505.  For  prac- 
tically the  same  objects  the  National  Young  People's 
Christian  Union  expended  $5,000;  the  Women's 
National  Missionary  Association,  $2,814;  and  the 
Massachusetts  Women's  Missioj;iary  Society,  $1,502. 
Thus  the  total  amount  expended  for  home  missions 
in  1906  was  $65,321. 

The  Universalist  denomination  has,  for  about  seven- 
teen years,  maintained  a  mission  in  Japan,  with  11 
stations,  where  5  American  and  6  native  missionaries 
are  regularly  employed,  with  teachers  and  helpers  of 
varying  numbers.     The   report   for   1906   showed   5 


churches,  including  the  parent  church  at  Tokyo;  8 
other  preaching  places;  207  church  members;  a  girls' 
home  in  Tokyo;  considerable  teaching  and  training 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  mission  in 
general  universities  and  schools;  appropriations  by 
the  general  convention  of  $8,500,  aside  from  contribu- 
tions by  private  persons;  and  property  valued  at 
$20,000. 

The  educational  activities  of  the  denomination  in 
the  United  States  include  4  colleges,  among  them 
Tufts  College  in  Massachusetts,  3  theological  schools, 
and  3  academies,  with  a  total  of  2,362  students,  and 
property  valued  at  $4,350,734.  There  are  also  4 
homes  in  different  cities,  and  a  publishing  house  in 
Boston,  with  a  branch  in  Chicago.  The  National 
Young  People's  Christian  Union  reports  600  societies 
with  10,000  members. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  846  organizations,  dis- 
tributed in  38  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of 
these  organizations,  474,  or  more  than  one-half,  are  in 
the  North  Atlantic  division  and  281  are  in  the  North 
Central  division.  New  York  leads  with  131,  followed 
by  Massachusetts  with  114. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  64,158;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
for  652  organizations,  about  35  per  cent  are  males  and 
65  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  776  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  220,222,  as  reported 
by  718  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$10,575,656,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $464,755;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  33 
organizations;  and  136  parsonages  valued  at  $491,100. 
The  number  of  Sunday  schools  reported  is  600,  with 
6,585  officers  and  teachers  and  42,201  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  724,  and  there  are  also  16  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  14,964  communicants  or  members, 
and  $2,521,323  in  the  value  of  church  property,  but  a 
decrease  of  110  organizations. 
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COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


STATE. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


Total  for  denomination. 
NcMiii  Atlantic  division 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. .. 
Rhode  Island. . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . 


oath  Atlantic  division. 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeoi 
Florii 


rria. 
rida. 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio 

Indi^uia 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miss<mrl 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

|g"«^ni*wf , 


South  Central  division , 


Kentucky . . 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi . 
Arkansas... 
Oklahoma  >. 
Texas 


Western  division. 

Colorado 

Washington. 

Oregon 

CaUfomia 


Number 
oforeani- 

tations   !    renortod 
reporting.    "^Ponea 


Total 
number 


846 


811 


474 


76 

44 

54 

26 

14 

8 

21 

24 

1 

1 

12 

40 


9 
2 
11 
5 
3 
2 
8 

9 


2 
2 
1 
4 


441 


74 
44 
54 

26 

14 

8 

21 

24 

1 

1 

12 

40 


9 
2 
11 
5 
3 
2 
8 

9 


2 
2 
1 
4 


5,003 

2.506 

5,165 

1,866 

1,342 

1,220 

1,388 

786 

13 

10 

937 

1,794 


520 
77 

533 

285 
85 
24 

270 

1,061 


229 

167 

60 

605 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


64,158  ; 


39,317 


86 

'75 

4.(i80 

30 

26 

1,993 

55 

52 

3,030 

114  1 

106 

12,983 

9 

9 

1,175 

12 

12 

1,478 

131 

127 

10,761 

5 

4 

910 

32 

30 

2,301 

42 

42 

1,750 

1 

1 

250 

1  1 

1 

154 

1  ' 

1 

20 

2 

2 

94 

9 

9 

373 

4 

4 

121 

20 

20 

656 

4 

4 

82 

281 

279 

20,236 

652 
351 


62 
21 
39 
92 

9 
10 
91 

4 
23 

36 


1 
1 
2 
9 
4 

15 
4 

227 


61 

34 

45 

21 

13 

3 

14 

24 

1 

I 

10 

29 


9 
1 
6 
5 
3 


9 


2 
2 
1 
4 


Sex. 


Male. 


18,279 
10,552 

1,142 

450 
82H 

3,586 
273 
434 

2.800 
368 
671 

608 


42 
8 

31 
187 

60 
253 

27 

6,071 


1,652 
932 

1,221 
571 
457 
117 
406 
379 
4 
4 
328 

661 


216 

11 

177 

150 

34 


2,477 

1.258 

2,285 

942 

817 

200 

660 

407 

9 

6 

547 

823 


304 

16 

210 

135 

51 


Female. 


21,451 

2,710 
926 

1,560 

7,593 
902 
855 

5,076 
542 

1,281 

790 


H2 
12 
63 

186 
61 

301 
55 

9,608 


73 
387 


108 
47 
21 

211 


107 

674 


121 

120 

39 

394 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organlutions 

reporting— 


I 

33,346  ll 


Church 
edifices. 


768 


455 


83 

26 

52 

113 

9 

12 

125 

5 

30 

38 


1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
4 
17 
4 

239 


72 

37 

49 

22 

13 

8 

19 

12 

1 

1 

5 

29 


8 
1 
9 
5 
3 


1 
2 
1 
3 


Halls, 
etc. 


33 


Number 
—  of  church 
edifices 
reported. 


8 


2 
2 
4 
1 
1 


12 


1 
2 
1 


776 


460 


1 

87 

2 

26 

2 

53 

113 

9 

12 

3 

125 

5 

30 

38 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

4 

17 

4 

22 

242 

73 

37 

51 

22 

13 

8 

19 

12 

1 

1 

5 

29 


8 
1 
9 
5 
3 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Seating 
capacltv 
reported. 


1 
2 
1 
3 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


718  !      220,222 


426  I      135,098 


75 

24 

52 

110 

9 

12 

110 

5 

29 

33 


1 
1 
2 
8 
4 
13 
4 

228 


72 
32 
48 
22 
13 
7 

16 

12 

1 

1 

4 

24 


8 


5 
5 
3 


1 
2 
1 
3 


23,392 
7.065 

13,530 

42,932 
3,484 
4,600 

31.000 
1,800 
7,306 

8,745 


1,000 

200 

450 

1,925 

1.200 

3,400 

670 

66,429 


20,584 
8,220 

17,120 
6,006 
3,520 
3,150 
3,606 
2,735 
150 
150 
1,100 

7,600 


2,200 


1,250 

2,600 

700 


850 
2,350 


200 

350 

250 

1,560 


7»977— PART  2—10- 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE   OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,   DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
zations. 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


PAR80NA(iES. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Total  for  denomination . 
North  Atlantic  division 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


North  Central  division. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

nUnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  division. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma' 

Texas 


Western  division. 

Colorado 

Washington. 

Oregon 

Caliiomia 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations I 
reporting. 


Value 
reported. 


Number 
ofor^ni- 
zations  { 
reporting. 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


Number 
of  organi- 
zations 
reporting. 


Value  of    |]?"I5^r 
parsonages    ^'^'fP^'- 
renorted  Wl"Ons 

reported,  ireportlng. 


Number    Number  '  t^,,—x^- 
of  Sunday  ofofldcersi  ^"?}^*®' 

schools         and      |  gcholars 
reported,  teachers.   ^°*'**"- 


846 


474 


8a 

30 

55 

114 

9 

12 

131 

5 

32 

42 


1 
1 
1 
2 
9 
4 
20 
4 

281 


2 
11 
5 
3 
2 
8 

9 


2 
2 
1 
4 


779     $10,576,656 


454  I      8,008,180 


80 

25 

53 

113 

9 

12 

127 

5 

30 

39 


1 
1 
1 
2 
9 
4 
17 
4 


76 

73 

1      44 

40 

i      ^ 

49 

'      26 

26 

14 

14 

8 

8 

21 

,      19 

24 

11 

1 

1      1 

1 

1 

12 

7 

40 

!     30 

0 

8 

1 

10 
5 
3 


1 
2 
1 
3 


924,000 
293,600 
324,100 

2,604,664 
294,000 
542,100 

2,337,630 
174,000 
514,092 

144,510 


32,000 

50,000 

700 

5,000 

5,960 

3,850 

37,500 

9,500 


249  I      2,209,950 


390,400 
145,550 
787,350 
309,250 

98,100 
304.800 
118,000 

35,600 
1,500 
2,000 

17,400 

46,510 


11,700 

10,000 

11,160 

5,000 

5,700 


2.950 
166,500 


31,000   ' 
27,000  j 
5.500  h 
103,000 


132         $464,755 


136  I      $491,100 


94 


19 
3 
3 

44 
2 
2 

15 
2 
4 


376,340 

44,609 

9,S50 

3,200 

191,095 

11,000 

15, 347 

82,879 

8,600 

9,700 

455 


97 


366,000 


596 

600    6,585 

370 

373    4, 710 

9 
8 
9 

24 
2 
6 

33 
1 
5 


26,600 

23,400 

25,600 

91,000 

7,500 

35,600 

141,500 

3,000 

11,800 


27 


6 


8 
4 
2 
2 


250 
75 
30 

100 


76,400 


8,500 


2 
2 


1 


46,200 

12,700 

1,000 

5,500 


1,400 


35 


66 

21 

45 

101 

9 

9 

94 

4 

21 

20 


66 

21 

45 

101 

9 

9 

96 

4 

22 

20 


114.600 


1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
7 
2 

182 


1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
7 
2 

183 


1,100 
1,650 


5 
4 

12 
4 
1 
2 
5 


2 
2 


1,000 


1 
5 


650 
9,910 


6,100 
15,700 
52,300 
15,300 
7,000 
4,700 
10,500 


3,000 
4.500 


55 
19 
39 
20 
12 
8 
12 
10 


55 
19 
39 
20 
13 
8 
12 
10 


16 


16 


2,000 
"2,'666 


1 
2 
1 
1 


3,500 

6,000 

60 

350 


2 : 


6,000 


2  { 
1  I 

^ 

2 


1 

8 


1 

8 


3,000 

3,666' 


1 

2 

1 

4 


1 
2 
1 
4 


730  i 
272 
502  , 
1,771  ! 
144 
145 
898  i 
i2 

206 

I 

130  I 


28 

20 

4 

8 

14 

11 

37 

8 

1,574 


446 

165 

396 

147 

107 

93 

89 

76 


55 
94 


2 

12 

1 

5 

6 

29 

4 

32 

2 

11  , 

5 
77 


12 

19 

9 

37 


42,201 


30,22b 


4,667 
1,338 
2,277 
12,347 
1.180 
1,106 
5,689 
463 
1,150 

769 


140 
110 

38 

30 
130 

46 
213 

62 

9,888 


2,296 
856 
2,973 
1,067 
712 
623 
532 
486 


343 
771 


76 

31 

206 

380 

46 


31 
647 


90 
132 

40 
285 


» Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 


VEDANTA  SOCIETY. 


HISTORY. 

The  Vedanta  Society,  as  a  religious  or  philosophical 
factor  in  American  life,  dates  from  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893.  At  that  time 
the  various  Hindus  who  were  present  attracted  much 
attention,  and  one  of  them,  Swami  Vivekananda,  who 
came  as  a  delegate,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  Vedanta 
philosophy  in  New  York  in  1894.  He  made  no  attempt 
at  an  organization,  but  three  years  later  Swami  Abhe- 
dananda  arrived  in  that  city  and  organized  the  Ve- 
danta Society,  which  was  incorporated  in  October, 
1898.  Slowly  but  steadily  the  work  grew,  and  finally 
the  society  became  strong  enough  to  have  a  permanent 
home  in  New  York  city,  with  other  centers  in  Pitts- 
burg, San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  and  an  ''Ash- 
rama,''  or  retreat,  in  West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  where  a 
Summer  School  of  Vedanta  Philosophy  is  developing. 


The  term  ''Vedanta"  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  phi- 
losophy of  India,  and  as  interpreted  by  the  society  it 
means  literally  "^^  end  of  all  wisdom.''  The  Vedanta 
philosophy  explains  what  the  end  of  wisdom  is  and 
how  it  is  attained,  and  claims  to  harmonize  with  the 
ultimate  conclusions  of  modem  science,  and  to  give  to 
religion  a  scientific  and  philosophic  basis.  The  society 
has,  however,  no  purpose  of  forming  a  new  sect  or 
creed,  but  by  explaining  through  logic  and  reason  the 
spiritual  laws  that  govern  life,  it  seeks  to  harmonize  all 
systems. 

The  society  has  6  trustees  who,  with  3  other  officials, 
form  the  executive  board.  Members  residing  else- 
where than  in  New  York  city  are  given  lessons  and  in- 
struction by  correspondence.  The  society  has  pub- 
lished a  large  number  of  works  on  its  religious  phi- 
losophy, some  of  which  were  written  by  the  two  original 
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founders.  Following  the  custom  of  the  Hindu  priest- 
hood, the  Swamis  do  not  accept  a  salary  or  any  remu- 
neration for  their  services,  but  freely  devote  their 
time  and  energy  to  the  spiritual  growth  and  unfold- 
ment  of  all  men  and  women  without  regarding  their 
caste,  creed,  or  nationality. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  table  which  follows.     As  shown  by  this  table. 


the  denomination  has  4  organizations,  2  being  in  Cali- 
fornia and  1  each  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  340,  and 
the  1  organization  reporting  sex  shows  the  number  of 
males  and  females  to  be  equal.  According  to  the  sta- 
tistics, the  denomination  has  2  church  edifices  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  600;  church  property  valued  at 
$52,000,  against  which  there  appears  no  indebtedness; 
and  halls*  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  2  organizations. 
There  are  no  Sunday  schools  reported. 

There  is  no  regular  ministry. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,   COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,   PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY, 

BY  STATES:  1906. 


STATE. 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 


Total 
number  ' 

oforgani-  •  Number 
lations.  ,  oforganl- 
\    zatioDS 
IreportiDg. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Total  for  denomination . 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Western  division 

California 


1 

4    i 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

340 


250 


200 
50 

90 


90 


sex* 


Number 

ofoi^ani- 

cations 

reporting. 


Male. 


Female. 


Number  of 

organizations 

reporting — 


Church 
edifices. 


Seatii^g  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number  ! 
of  church  - 


_?^^     Number     g_..,__     Number 
Halls,  l'®^'^®**-  oforgani- 1 -SSSftv  \ofoTgfail 
etc.     '                 1  tations    S^SattS  \  '^"ons 
*•„„   reported,  'reporttag 


I  VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
FEOPERTT. 


reporthig.  "^P^* 


Value 
reported. 


100 


100 


100 


100 


2  2  2  '  2 

i  1  Ti  i 


600 


il 


2        $52,000 


300 


1  i 


100 


100  i, 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


300 


1 


40,000 


300 


1 


40,000 
12,000 


1  , 


300 


12,000 
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HISTORY. 

In  the  spnng  of  1896,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballington 
Booth,  who  had  been  for  some  years  in  charge  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States,  were  trans- 
ferred, by  executive  order,  from  London  to  another 
country.  While  this  was  not  regarded  at  London  as 
in  any  way  a  censure,  it  was  felt  by  some  who  were 
not  connected  with  the  Army,  but  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  similar  lines  of  work,  that  it  would  involve 
certain-  unfortunate  changes.  Great  pressure  was 
therefore  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth 
to  induce  them  to  resign  and  remain  in  New  York 
city,  with  a  view  to  developing  work  along  certain 
lines  which  would  not  conflict  in  the  least  with  the 
work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  but  which  was,  in  the 
judgment  of  many,  of  great  value.  Accordingly  in 
March  they  resigned,  and  somewhat  later  organized 
an  association  with  stations  or  posts,  and  a  pubhshing 
house.  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  society 
was  incorporated  as  the  Volunteers  of  America,  and 
began  to  develop  evangelistic  and  philanthropic  work 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  was  then 
declared  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  churches,  and  con- 
verts have  been  urged  to  unite  with  the  churches  of 
their  preference,  so  that  a  large  growth  in  member- 
ship has  neither  been  expected  nor  realized. 


DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Volunteers  are  in  harmony  with  the 
evangelical  churches  on  all  essential  points.  Their 
principles  are  stated  in  a  Book  of  Rules,  issued  by  order 
of  the  Grand  Field  Council,  and  those  who  make  appli- 
cation to  join  as  oflicers  subscribe  to  these  doctrines, 
outlined  in  brief  on  an  application  form.  They  include 
beUef  in  one  Supreme  Triune  God;  in  the  Bible  as 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  the  divine  rule  of  all 
true  godly  faith  and  Christian  practice;  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  truly  man  and  yet  as  truly  God;  in  the  temptation 
and  fall  of  our  first  parents,  whereby  all  men  have  be- 
come sinful  by  propensity.  They  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ,  by  sacrifice  of  His  life,  made  atonement  for  all 
men;  that  in  order  to  obtain  salvation  it  is  necessary 
to  repent  toward  God,  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  be- 
come regenerated  through  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  gives  to  each  person  inward  witness  of 
acceptance;  that  it  is  possible  for  those  who  have  been 
accepted  by  God  to  fall  from  grace,  and,  except  as  re- 
stored, to  be  eternally  lost;  that  it  is  possible  for 
Christians  to  be  so  cleansed  in  heart  as  to  serve  God 
without  fear,  in  holiness  and  righteousness  through- 
out life;  that  the  soul  is  immortal;  and  that  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  reward  of  the 
righteous  are  eternal. 
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The  Volunteers  believe  in  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  give  opportunity  for  the 
observance  of  these  rites  at  the  various  stations. 
They  also  ordain  their  officers  to  the  gospel  ministry 
after  due  preparation  and  a  satisfactory  examination 
upon  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

POLITY. 

The  government  of  the  Volunteers  of  America  is 
democratic.  The  term  ''military/'  appearing  in  the 
Manual,  is  appUed  only  in  the  bestowing  of  titles,  the 
wearing  of  uniforms,  and  the  movements  of  officers. 
As  a  corporate  society  the  government  is  vested  in  the 
Grand  Field  Council,  wliich  is  composed  of  the  officers 
of,  or  above,  the  rank  of  major.  This  council  elects 
the  directors,  11  in  nmnber,  who  are  the  responsible 
financial  officers,  and  who  act  as  trustees  and  custo- 
dians of  the  property. 

The  commander-in-chief,  or  general,  is  elected  by 
the  soldiers  or  post  members  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
The  officials  forming  his  cabinet  or  staff  are  the  vice- 
president,  with  title  of  major-general;  the  secretary, 
with  title  of  colonel;  and  the  treasurer,  with  title  of 
colonel.  The  departments  or  territories  are  usually 
under  the  conmiand  of  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general. They  comprise  two  or  more  regiments, 
each  under  the  conmiand  of  a  colonel,  who  may  have 
20  or  more  stations  under  his  control. 

A  post  consists  of  an  officer  in  charge,  assistants, 
secretary,  treasurer,  trustees,  sergeants,  corporals,  and 
soldiers.  There  is  no  limit  to  membership  of  the  post 
in  point  of  numbers.  The  commissions  are  issued  by 
the  commander-in-chief  and  countersigned  by  the 
head  of  the  division  or  department. 

WORK. 

The  different  departments  of  work  carried  on  by  the 
Volunteers  are  rescue  and  prison  work;  industrial, 
girls',  and  children's  homes;  and  hospital  and  sani- 
tarium work.  They  seek  to  bring  within  their  sphere 
of  influence  those,  whether  men  or  women,  whose  mis- 
fortunes or  misdeeds  have  placed  them  beyond  the 
pale  of  good  society,  and  to  this  end  homes  officered  by 
conmiissioned  representatives  of  the  association  are 
established  and  maintained  for  such  persons,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  bring  them  back  to  a  life  of  virtue  and 
sobriety. 

The  prison  work  has  been  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Booth  from  the  very  beginning,  and  has 
been  confined  thus  far  to  city  and  Federal  prisons. 
Meetings  are  held  in  the  prison  chapel,  always  in  co- 
operation with  the  chaplain,  and  prisoners,  upon  sign- 
ing certain  declarations  (one  of  which  is  to  be  faithful 
in  the  observance  of  prison  rules  and  discipline)  may 
be  enrolled  in  what  is  called  the  *' Volunteer  Prisoners' 
League."     Upon  being   discharged  from   prison,  the 


chaplain  provides  the  ex-prisoner  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Volunteer  headquarters  in  New 
York  or  elsewhere.  This  letter  serves  as  a  pass  to  a 
Home  for  Discharged  Prisoners,  generally  known  as 
"Hope  Hall."  These  homes  are  maintained  for  ex- 
prisoners  only,  and  the  inmates  are  under  the  super- 
vision and  influence  of  the  superintendent,  who  is 
usually  styled  "  the  captain."  When  these  men  prove 
their  worthiness  and  physical  fitness,  positions  are  ob- 
tained for  them  by  the  Volunteers,  who  generally  keep 
in  touch  with  them  for  many  months  and  years  there- 
after. As  an  indication  of  the  value  of  the  work,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  income  for  its  maintenance 
comes  from  those  who  have  been  its  beneficiaries. 

The  object  of  industrial  homes  is  to  enable  men  to 
help  themselves  by  tiding  them  over  until  they  can 
secure  paying  positions.  Many  of  them  are  con- 
valescents who  have  been  discharged  from  hospitals, 
and  while  they  are  physically  unable  to  do  hard  work, 
find  here  an  opportunity  for  temporary  shelter  and 
light  employment.  Others  are  unfortunates  out  of 
employment  but  able  to  do  almost  any  kind  of  work 
carried  on  at  the  home.  No  one  is  bound  by  promise  to 
remain  for  any  stated  length  of  time,  the  purpose  being 
to  assist  in  securing  permanent  location. 

The  Volunteers  have  4  established  homes  for  chil- 
dren, though  they  do  not  require  that  the  children  shall 
be  bound  over  or  committed  by  the  courts.  The  homes, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  society,  are  superin- 
tended by  Volunteer  officers,  usually  a  man  and  his 
wife,  who  live  on  the  premises,  and  are  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions;  although  when  relatives  or 
parents  are  able  to  pay  a  nominal  fee,  one  dollar 
weekly,  it  is  accepted.  In  the  summer  a  fresh  air  camp 
is  generally  carried  on  in  connection  with  these  homes, 
where  hundreds  of  children  from  the  city  slums  are 
taken  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

The  hospital  and  sanitarium  work  carried  on  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  other  similar  institu- 
tions. The  superintendent,  who  is  usually  an  officer  of 
the  Volunteers,  has  full  charge  and  reports  to  the  board 
of  directors.  There  is  a  medical  board  composed  of 
a  competent  corps  of  physicians,  and  an  advisory 
board  of  well-known  business  and  professional  men, 
in  addition  to  the  board  of  directors,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  Volunteer  officers. 

In  connection  with  some  of  the  posts,  sewing  schools 
for  girls  are  maintained,  also  physical  culture  classes 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  garments  prepared  by 
these  sewing  classes  are  distributed  among  the  poor  of 
the  city  slums. 

The  Volunteers  also  keep  homes  for  working  girls, 
not  as  rescue  work,  but  to  provide  places  where  re- 
spectable girls  who  have  no  homes  in  the  city  can,  for  a 
nominal  sum,  obtain  good  board  and  lodging,  with  all 
the  liberty  and  comfort  of  home,  and  under  matrons 
who  will  give  motherly  counsel  and  help. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  71  organizations  contained  in  5  regiments.  These 
organizations  are  distributed  in  23  states;  31  of  the 
total  number  being  in  the  North  Central  division  and 
26  in  the  North  Atlantic  division.  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania  lead  with  8  each,  followed  by  New  York 
with  7. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  2,194;  of  these,  about  52  per  cent  are  males 


and  48  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  10  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  1,825;  church  property 
valued  at  $83,521  (including  in  many  instances  living 
quarters  of  oflBcers  and  property  used  for  philanthropic 
purposes,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  work  can  not 
be  separated  from  property  used  strictly  for  worship), 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $40,621 ; 
and  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  64  organizations. 
There  are  36  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  223  officers 
and  teachers  and  1,736  scholars. 

The  number  of  officers  connected  with  the  denomina- 
tion is  302. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total  for  denomlDAtioD 

North  Atlantic  division 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 

West  Vinjinia 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraslca. 

South  Central  division 

Oklahoma! 

Western  division 

Colorado 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

Csdilornia 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


71 


26 


1 
5 
1 
1 
7 
3 
8 


1 
31 


5 
3 
8 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 


2 
11 


COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

65 

2,194 

23 

845 

1 
3 
1 
1 
7 
3 
7 

1 

17 

66 

18 

40 

298 

273 

133 

4 

1 
29 

4 
905 

5 

7  ' 
3  ! 

2  I 

2  ' 
2 

3  I 


2 
10 


1 
1 
4 


135 

124 

214 

60 

38 

200 

14 

50 

70 

42 


42 

398 


20 

6 

260 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


112 


65 


23 


1 
3 
1 
1 

7 
3 

7 


29 


5 
3 
7 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


2 
10 


1 
1 
4 


Sex. 


Male. 


1,140 


462 


63 
64 
8S 
27 
17 
112 
9 
25 
38 

25 


25 
208 


12 

3 

148 


Female. 


45 


1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  oomblned. 


1,054 


383 


15 

2 

35 

31 

12 

6 

21 

19 

152 

146 

140 

124 

78 

55 

2 

2 

2 

2 

443 

462 

72 
60 
126 
33 
21 
88 
5 
25 
32 

17 


17 
190 


8 

3 

112 


67 


PLACES  OP  WORSBIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

repwtlng— 


Church  ;  Halls, 
edifices,  i    etc. 


1 
1 
1 


1 
2 


1 

i 


64 


23 


5 
3 
8 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 

1 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


1 
5 
1 
1 
6 
2 
7 


1  I. 
1 
30  ' 


1  I 

9  ' 


1 


4 
1 
3 


10 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


2 
1 

1 


1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
2 


Seating 
capacity 
reported. 


1,825 


600 


150 
300 
150 


300 


300 


300 


300 
625 


125 
SOO 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 

VALtn   or   CHURCH 
PEOPBRTy. 

DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 

PARSONAQES. 

SUNDAY    SCHOOLS     CONDUCTED     BT 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

StATK. 

"Sumber 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value 
reported.    | 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 

Number 
oforgani- 
'.  sations 
reporting. 

Nnmber 

of  Sunday 

schools 

reported. 

Number 
ofofBcers 

and 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
scholars. 

Total  for  denomination 

71 

31 

$83,521 

6 

$40,621 

• 

36 

36 

223 

1,736 

' 

North  Atlantic  division 

26 

0 

42,819  1 

3 

33,973 

10 

10 

51 

422 

Maine 

1 
5 
1 
1 
7 
3 
8 

1 

1 
3 

20  1 
245 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

7 
6 

15 

Massachusetts 

1 

23 

Rhode  Island 

25 

Connecticut 

New  Yorlc 

1 
1 
3 

15,000 

22,600 

6,054 

1 
1 
1 

9,000 

21,473 

3,500 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

18 

13 

6 

171 

New  Jersey 

118 

Pennsylvftnta.,. , . . 

1 

70 

South  Atlantic  division 

1 

1 

West  Virginia : 

1  ■ 
31 

) 

1 

• 

North  Central  division 

16 

10,120 

19 

19 

130 

889 

1 

Ohio 

5 
3 

1 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3  , 

2; 

4 
3 
2 

246 
175 
104 

4 
3 

4 
1 
1 
1 

4 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 

27 
21 
34 

5 
11 

4 

249 

Indiana 

1 

1 

124 

Tllinoi,* 

1 

f 

190 

Michigan 

• 

17 

Wlsoonsin 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 

2 

2,030 

7,000 

532 

28 

5 

8,050 

\ 

102 

Minnesota.. 

14 

Iowa 

Missouri 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2 
3 

1 

11 
17 

7 

110 

Nebraska 

\ 

8$ 

South  Central  division 

1 

300 

60 

\ 

Oklahoma  1. . 

2 
11 

2 
A 

3,050 
27,532 

1 
2 

300 
6,348 

•  •••>•••••!-- - 

1 
6 

1 
6 

7 
35 

60 

Western  division 

365 

Colorado 

1  < 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

8 
2 

15 

50 

Nevada 

1 

1 

10,000 
50 

1 

3,500 

12 

Washington 

108 

Oregon 

CaUiomia 

2 

17,482 

1 

2.848 

2 

2 

10 

195 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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REGIMENT. 


Total  for  denomination 

Central 

Eastern 

New  England 

Northwestern 

Pacific  Coast 


COMHyNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS. 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


Number 
I  of  organi- 
sations 
.reporting. 


71 


65 


16  , 

15 

9 

9 

7 

5 

29 

27 

10 

9 

Total 

numt>er 

reported. 


2,194 


321 
562 
101 
832 
378 


Sex. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

65 

1.140 

1,054 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


Number  of 

organisations 

reporting— 


Church 
edifices. 


156  1 

2 

2G2 

1 

39 

415 

2 

182 

2 

14 
8 
7 

27 

8 


Seating  capacity  of 
churcn  edifices. 


Number 

of  church 

edifices 

reported. 


10 


3 
1 


^""'^f  '  Scadng 
re^rtlng.^P^^^- 


hB25 


2 
1 


300 
300 


4 

2 


2 
2 


600 
025 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  REGIMENTS:  1906. 


REGIMENT. 


Total  for  denomination 

Central 

Eastern 

New  England 

Northwestern 

Pacific  Coast 


Total 
number 
of  organi- 
sations. 


71 


VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


31 


16 
9 

7 
29| 
10  I 


8 
1 
4 
14 
4 


Value 
reported. 


$83,521 


20,300 
22,600 
265 
12,024 
27,532 


DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


6 


2 
1 


1 
2 


Amount 

of  debt 

reported. 


$40,621 


12,600 
21,473 


PARSONAGES. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


Value  of 

parsonages 

reported. 


300 
6,348 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
reporting. 


36 


7 
3 
4 
17 
5 


Number 

Number 

of  Sundayi  ofoflScers 

schools  1     and 

reported. 

teachers. 

36 

223 

7 

40 

3 

23 

4 

15 

17 

118 

6 

27 

Number 

of 
scholars. 


1.736 

406 
203 
63 
730 
315 


INDEX. 


Abbas  Effendi,  leader  of  Bahais,  41. 

Abhedananda,  Swami,  founder  of  Vedanta 
Society,  658. 

Adler,  Felix,  founder  of  New  York  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture,  625. 

Adonai  Shomo,  exclusion  from  list  of  Com< 
munistic  societies,  220. 

Advent  Christian  Church:  history,  doctrine, 
politjr,  and  work  of,  16, 17;  statistics,  17-21. 

Aaventist  bodies:  general  statement,  11; 
statistics,  12,  13. 

Adventists,  relation  to  Baptists,  44. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  his- 
tory, doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  446- 
449;  statistics,  449-453. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church: 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  455- 
457;  statistics,  457-460. 

African  Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church: 
history  of,  453;  statistics,  454,  455. 

Alaska:  sale  of,  by  Russia,  to  the  United 
States,  260;  Russian  Church  in.  260,  261. 

Albany  conference,  declaration  oi  Adventist 
principles  by,  12,  14. 

Aloright,  Jacob,  founder  of  Evangelical  As- 
sociation, 269,  274. 

Allen,  Richard,  first  bishop  of  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  446. 

Amana  Society:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  223,  224;  statistics,  224,  225. 

American  Salvation  Army:  history  of,  620, 
621;  statistics,  621,  622. 

Amish  Mennonite  Church:  separation  from 
Mennonite  Church,  407;  history  of,  411; 
statistics,  412,  413;  formation  of  Apostolic 
Mennonite  Church  by  members  of,  416; 
Defenceless  Mennonites,  421;  Central  Illi- 
nois Conference  of  Mennonites,  426. 

Ammon,  Jacob,  founder  of  Amish  Mennon- 
ite Church,  411,  415. 

Anabaptists:  early  history  of,  43;  Brueder- 
hoef  Mennonite  Church  founded  by,  410; 
not  acceptable  in  New  Nethorland,  580. 

Anderson,  William,  founder  of  Union  Amer- 
ican Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (colored) , 
444. 

Andrew,  James  O.,  bishop  of  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  469. 

Anglican  Church.    See  Church  of  England. 

Anglicans:  union  with  Presbyterians,  as 
Puritans,  225;  relation  to  Westminster 
Assembly,  509;  proscription  of,  by  Puri- 
tans, 567. 

Ansgarius  Synod,  Swedish.  See  Swedish 
Ansgarius  Synod . 

Antimission  movement:  in  southern  Baptist 
churches,  67;  among  Primitive  Baptists, 
138,  139. 

Apostolic  Christian  Church:  history  of,  287; 
statistics,  287,  288. 

Apostolic  Faith  Movement:  history  of,  279; 
statistics,  279,  280. 

Apostolic  Holiness  Union:  development  of, 
from  Independent  churches^  314.  See  also 
International  Apostolic  Holmess  Union. 

Apostolic  Lutheran  Church  (Finnish):  his- 
tory of,  400;  statistics,  400,  401. 

Apostolic  Mennonite  Church,  inclusion  with 
General  Conference  of  Mennonites,  416. 

Armenian  Church:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  36-39;  statistics,  39,  40;  rela- 
tion to  Baptists,  44. 


Arminianism:  acceptance  of  doctrine  by 
Baptist  bodies,  45^  Baptists,  45;  Oeneral 
Six  Principle  Baptists,  112;  Free  Baptists, 
117;  Freewill  Baptists,  124;  General  Bap- 
tists, 127;  Separate  Baptists,  132;  United 
Baptists,  134;  Two-Seed  Baptists,  155; 
Colored  Freewill  Baptists,  158;  Christian 
Union,  189;  Churches  of  God  in  North 
America,  General  Elderahip  of  the,  204; 
Evimgelical  bodies,  270,  274;  Methodist 
bodies,  429-492;  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  531 ;  Salvation  Army,  615;  United 
Brethren  bodies,  646, 651 .  See  aUo  Sancti- 
fication. 

Amett,  B.  W.,  bishop  of  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  447. 

Articles  of  Religion,  in  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  adoption  of,  431. 

Asbury,  Francis,  bishop  of  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  431,  446. 

Ashkenazim  Jews,  origin  of,  321. 

Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South:  his- 
tory of,  557;  statistics,  558,  559. 

Associate  S)rnod  of  North  America  (Associate 
Presbyterian  Church):  appeal  of  Thomas 
Campbell  to,  236;  history,  aoctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  555,  556;  statistics,  556,  557. 

Association  of  Pentecostal  Churches  of 
America.  See  Pentecostal  Church  of  the 
Nazarene. 

Augsburg  Confession,  acceptance  of,  by  Lu- 
theran bodies,  341;  by  Evangelical  Union 
of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  500. 

Augsbui^g,  Friends  of.  See  **  Friends  of 
Augsburg.'* 

Augsburg  Seminary,  connection  with  Lu- 
theran Free  Church,  392. 

Austin,  Ann,  pioneer  Quaker  in  the  United 
States,  295. 

Bab  J  The.    See  Mohammed,  Ali. 

Babism,  effect  of  movement  in  Persia,  41. 

Bacon,  Leonard,  Congregationalist  leader, 
227. 

Baha  Ullah,  founder  of  Bahaism,  41. 

Bahais:  history,  doctrine,  and  polity  of,  41, 
42;  statistics,  42. 

Baptism  by  immersion:  observance  of  cere- 
mony by  Adventist  bodies,  14-36;  Arme- 
nian Church,  37;  Baptist  bodies,  43-159; 
Brethren  (Plymoutn),  161;  Brethren 
^River),  169-173;  (^hristadelphians,  184; 
Christian  Catholic  Church  in  Zion,  186; 
Church  of  God  and  Saints  of  (^hrist  (col- 
ored), 202;  Churches  of  God  in  North 
America,  General  Eldership  of  the,  204; 
Church  of  the  LivingGod,  208;  Disciples 
of  Christ,  238,  242;  Dunkers  or  German 
Baptist  Brethren,  246;  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches,  258;  Latter-day  Saints,  328; 
Mennonite  Brethren  in  Chnst,  422 ;  Bundes 
Conferenz  der  Mennoniten  Brueder-Ge- 
meinde,  425. 

Baptism,  form  of,  optional :  by  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic churches,  179,  180;  (luistian  Umon, 
189;  Christian  Connection,  193;  Congre- 
gationalists,  229;  Evangelical  bodies,  270, 
432^  Independent  churches,  315;  Inter- 
national Apostolic  Holiness  Union,  318; 
Lutheran  bodies,  342;  Methodist  bodies. 
432;  Moravian  bodies,  495;  Pentecostal 
Church  of  the  Nasarene,   504;   Presby- 


terian bodies,  514;  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  571;  Reformed  bodies,  581: 
Schwenkfelders,  623;  Swedish  EvangeUcai 
bodies,  633;  United  Brethren  bodies,  646; 
Volunteers  of  America,  660. 

Baptism,  infant:  observance  of  ceremony  by 
Armenian  Church,  37;  Separate  Baptists, 
132;  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem in  the  United  States  of  America, 
213;  Coner^ationalists,  229;  Eastern  Or- 
thodox Churches.  258;  Methodist  Episco- 
ral  Church,  432;  Moravian  Church  (Unitas 
Fratrum),  495;  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America^l4;  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  571;  Roman  Catholic 
Chiurch,  603;  United  Brethren  in  Christ, 
645,  651. 

Baptist  bodies:  general  statement,  43;  sta- 
tistics, 44,  45. 

Baptist  Church  of  Christ.  See  Duck  River 
and  Kindred  Associations  of  Baptists 
(BaptiSt  Church  of  Christ). 

Baptist  Independent  churcnes,  definition  of 
term,  314. 

Baptists:  history^  doctrine,  polity,  and  work 
of,  47;  statistics,  48-50;  movement  for 
union  with  Free  Baptists,  118;  share  in 
organizing  **  River  Brethren,"  169;  protest 
a^nst  taxation  for  support  of  Congrega- 
tional churches,  226;  application  of  term 
to  Mennonites,  404. 

Baptists,  Regular.    See  Regular  Baptists. 

Becker,  Peter,  leader  of  German  Baptist 
Brethren,  246,  256. 

Behais.    See  Bahais. 

Beissel,  John  Conrad,  founder  of  Ephrata 
Community,  246,  256. 

Belgic  Confession,  acceptance  of,  by  Re- 
formed bodies,  581,  59z. 

Benade,  W.  H.,  bishop  of  General  Church  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  217. 

Berkeley,  Dean,  influence  of,  in  colonial 
church,  568. 

Besant,  Mrs.  Annie,  leader  of  Theosophical 
Society  in  Europe,  635. 

Bjamason,  Jon,  first  Icelandic  Lutheran 
services  in  the  United  States  held  by,  388. 

Black  Rock  Address,  adoption  of  principles 
of,  by  Primitive  Baptists,  138,  151. 

Blair,  James,  missioiwy  from  England,  567. 

Blavatsky,  Mme.  Helena  Petrovna,  one  of 
founders  of  Theosophical  Society,  635. 

Boehm,  John  Philip:  pioneer  missionary. 
Brethren  (River),  169;  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  StateSj  585. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  Union 
of.  See  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Mortivian 
Brethren. 

Bohemians,  union  with  Moravians,  494,  499. 

*  'Book  of  Mormon, ' '  account  of  records  of,  327 . 

BooUi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballington,  founders  of 
Volunteers  of  America,  613,  659. 

Booth,  William,  founder  of  Salvation  Army, 
614. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina,  independent  metro- 
politan see  of,  258. 

Bourne,  Hugh,  camp-meeting  Methodist 
leader,  484. 

Brainerd,  David,  missionary  among  the  In- 
dians, 227. 

Bray,  Thomas,  organization  of  English  mis- 
sionary society  occasioned  by,  568. 
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Brethren  (Pljrmouth) :  history,  doctrine,  pol- 
ity, and  work  of,  160-162:  aUtiatics,  162. 

Brethren  (Plymouth) — I:  nistory  of,  163; 
statistics,  163. 

Brethren  (Plymouth) — II:  history  of,  164; 
statistics  164-166. 

Brethren  (Plymouth)— III:  history  of,  166; 
statistics,  166-168. 

Brethren  (Plymouth)— IV:  history  of,  168; 
statistics,  168,  169. 

Brethren  (River);  ^neral  statement,  169; 
statistics,  170;  imionof  branch  with  Evan- 
gelical United  Mennonites,  422. 

Brethren  Church.  The  (Progressive  Bun- 
kers): history,  aoctrine,  polity,  and  work 
of,  253,  254:  statistics,  254-256. 

Brethren  in  Christ:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  170,  171;  statistics,  171,  172. 

Briggs,  Charles  A.,  trial  of,  513. 

**Brm8er8.*'    56«  United  Zion's  Children. 

Brotherhoods:  work  of,  in  Russian  Church, 
262;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  438; 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  518;  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  573;  Reformed  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, 583;  Roman  Catholic  Church,  605. 

Brothers  of  Christ.    See  Christadelphians. 

Bruederhoef  Mennonite  Church:  history  and 
work  of,  410;  statistics,  410^  411. 

Buddhism,  development  of,  m  Japan,  177. 

Buddhists:  general  statement,  174;  statistics, 
174  175. 

Buffalo  Synod,  Lutheran.  See  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Buffalo. 

Bukowina,  independent  metropolitan  see  of, 
258. 

Bulgarian  Exarchate,  establishment  of,  258. 

Bullock,  Jeremiah,  Freewill  Baptist  l^tder, 
157. 

Bullockites.  See  Freewill  Baptists  (Bul- 
lockites). 

Bundes  Conferenz  der  Mennoniten  Brueder- 
Gemeinde:  history  of,  424;  statistics,  425, 
426. 

'*  Burial  Hill  Declaration  *'  of  Congregational 
doctrine,  adoption  of,  by  First  National 
Council,  228. 

Burning  Bush.* '    See  Metropolitan  Church 
Association . 

Buzzellj  John.  Freewill  Baptist  leader,  157. 

Buzzellites,  disappearance  of,  as  distinct 
body,  157. 

Calvinism:  acceptance  of  doctrine  by  Bap- 
tist bodies,  43^152;  Christian  Union,  189; 
Churches  of  God  in  North  America,  Gen- 
eral Eldership  of  the,  204;  (^ongregation- 
ali8ta,228;  Methodist  bodies,  429;  Presby- 

.  terian  bodies,  509,  566;  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  571;  Reformed  bodies,  581, 
587,  595. 

Calvinistic  Methodists,  branches  of,  in 
Wales  and  England,  429;  in  America,  540. 

**  Cambridge  Platform,'*  doctrine  of,  227, 228. 

Camp  meeting:  appearance  of,  in  America, 
484;  disapproval,  by  Weslej^an  Methodists 
of  England,  484 ;  feature  of  Primitive  Meth- 
odist Church,  484. 

Campanius,  John,  Swedish  Lutheran  minis- 
ter, 341. 

Campbell,  Alexander:  leader  of  Diaciples  of 
Christ,  192;  arrival  in  America,  236;  issu- 
ance of  ** declaration  and  address,"  237, 
241. 

Campbell,  James,  missionary  in  India,  563. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  leader  of  Disciples  of 
Christ,  236. 

Canons  of  Synod  of  Dort:  Calvinistic  princi- 
ples expressed  by,  509;  acceptance  of,  by 
Reformed  bodies,  581,  592. 

Cardinals,  College  of.  See  College  of  Cardi- 
nals. 

Carey,  William,  missionary  to  India,  46. 

Carlowitz,  independent  metropolitan  see  of, 
258. 
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Carroll,  Archbishop,  influence  of,  in  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  602. 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  179-181;  sta- 
tistics, 181,  182. 

Catholic  Apostolic  Churches:  general  state- 
ment, 179;  statistics,  179. 

Catholic  Congregation,  date  of  establishment 
of  first,  in  the  United  States,  600. 

**  Catholicos,"  head  of  Armenian  Church,  36. 

Catholics,  number  among  signers  of  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  601.  See  also 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Central  Illinois  Conference  of  Mennonites: 
history  of,  426;  statistics,  426,  427. 

Chalcedon,  General  Council  of.    See  General . 
Council  of  Chalcedon. 

Channing, William  E.:  Unitarian  leader,  227; 
famous  sermon  by,  641. 

Chinese,  immigration  of,  174,  175. 

Chinese  deities  worshiped  in  the  United 
States,  names  and  description  of,  175. 

Chinese  Temples:  history  of,  175;  statistics, 
176,  177. 

Chlumsky,  Adolph,  work  of,  among  Bohe- 
mian and  Moravian  Brethren  in  North 
America,  499. 

Christadelphians:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  183,  184;  statistics,  184,  185. 

Christian,  William,  founder  of  **  Church  of 
the  Living  God,"  207. 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance:  work  of, 
in  Missionary  Church  Association,  283;  for- 
paation  of,  in  Independent  churches,  315. 

Christian  Catholic  Cnurch  in  Zion:  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  186,  187; 
statistics,  187. 

Christian  Congregation:  history  of,  288;  sta- 
tistics, 288,  289. 

"Christian  Connection."  See  Christians 
(Christian  Connection). 

Christian  Endeavor  Society.  See  Young 
People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

Christian  Israelite  Church:  history,  doctrine, 
and  polity  of,  187,  188;  statistics,  188. 

Christian  Keformed  Church:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  591, 592;  statis- 
tics, 593,  594. 

Christian  Science.  See  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist. 

Christian  Union:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  189,  190;  statistics,  190,  191. 

Christians  (Christian  Connection):  effort  for 
union  with  Free  Baptists,  117;  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  192,  193; 
statistics,  194-197;  relation  of,  to  Meth- 
odists, 431. 

Church  Army,  comparison  with  Salvation 
Army,  573. 

Church  (Churches)  of  Christ  in  Christian 
Union.    See  Christian  Union. 

Church  of  Christ,  Scientist:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  198;  statistics, 
199-201. 

Church  of  Christ  in  God:  history  of,  210;  sta- 
tistics, 210,  211. 

Church  of  Daniel's  Band:  history  of,  290; 
statistics,  290. 

Church  of  England :  * '  Separatist  Movement' ' 
in,  131;  growth  of  Brethren  (Plymouth), 
160;  relation  to  Puritans  and  Separatists, 
225;  exclusion  of  Methodist  leaders  from 
pulpits,  428;  interest  in  America,  567. 

Churcnof  God  (Adventist):  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of,  29, 30 ;  statistics,  30, 31. 

Church  of  God  and  Saints  of  Christ  (colored): 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  201, 
202;  statistics,  202,  203. 

Church  of  God  in  Christ  (Mennonite):  his- 
tory of,  419;  statistics,  419,  420. 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints: 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  330; 
statistics,  331-335. 

Church  of  ^e  Brethren.  See  Moravian 
Church  (Unitas  Fratnim). 


Church  of  the  Living  God  (Apostolic  Church) : 
history  of,  209;  statistics,  209,  210. 

Church  of  the  Living  God  (Christian  Work- 
ers for  Friendship):  history  of,  208;  statis- 
tics, 208,  209. 

Church  of  the  Lutheran  Brethren  of  America 
(Norwegian):  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and 
work  of,  402;  statistics,  402,  403. 

Church  of  the  Nazarene.  See  Pentecostal 
Church  of  the  Nazarene. 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ: 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  644- 
646;  statistics,  64&-650. 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 
(Old  Constitution):  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of,  650,  651;  statistics, 
651-653. 

Church  Triumphant  (Koreshan  Ecclesia), 
exclusion  from  list  of  Communistic  soci- 
eties, 220. 

Church  Unity,  Lambeth  Quadrilateral  on. 
See  Lambeth  Quadrilateral  on  Church 
Unity. 

Church  work,  institutional.  See  Institu- 
tional church  work. 

Churches  of  Christ:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  241,  242;  statistics,  242-244. 

Churches  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus:  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  33,  34;  sta- 
tistics, 34-36. 

Churches  of  God  in  North  America,  General 
Eldership  of  the:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  203-205;  statistics,  205-207. 

Churches  of  God  (Adventist),  Unattached 
Congregations:  history  of,  31;  statistics, 
31,  32. 

Churches  of  the  Living  God  (colored ) :  general 
statement,  207;  statistics,  207,  208. 

Churches  of  the  New  Jerusalem:  general 
statement,  211;  statistics,  211,  212. 

Civil  war:  enect  of,  on  Baptist  churches,  67; 
opposition  to,  by  Christadelphians,  183; 
by  Christian  Union,  189 ;  work  for  freedmen 
by  C'On^;regationalists  at  close  of,  230;  dis- 
organizmg  effect  on  Disciples  of  Christ, 
237,  239;  organization  of  Lutheran  Synod 
of  the  Souui  at  close  of,  349.  See  dUo 
Slavery. 

Clark,  Francis  E.,  founder  of  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  115,  231. 

Clark,  John,  pastor  of  first  Baptist  church 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  43. 

Classis  of  Amsterdam:  relation  to  American 
churches,  580,  586;  German  Reformed 
churches  assisted  by,  644. 

Claussen,  C.  L.,  early  Danish  pastor,  381. 

Clowes,  William,  leader  of  Primitive  Meth- 
odist Church,  484. 

Coke,  Thomas,  first  Methodist  superintend- 
ent in  America,  429,  431. 

College  of  Cardinals,  composition  of,  603. 

('olored  Baptist  Church,  organization  of,  43. 

Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church: 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  537, 
538;  statistics,  538-540. 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  origin, 
469;  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work 
of,  479,  480;  statistics,  480-483. 

Colored  Methodists:  withdrawal  of,  from 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  431,  432; 
from  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
469;  organization  of  Union  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by,  444; 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  447; 
African  Union  MethodiBt  Protestant 
Church,  453;  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church,  455;  Colored  Methooist 
Episcopal  Church,  479. 

Colored  Primitive  Baptists  in  America: 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  151, 
152;  statistics,  152-155. 

Conununistic  societies:  general  statement, 
219;  statistics,  220. 

Community  of  True  Inspiration  (Amana  So- 
ciety).   See  Amana  Society. 
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Conference,  General:  ecclesiastical  body 
adopted  by  Advent  Christian  Church,  17; 
Seventh-day  Ad ventists,  23;  Seventh-day 
Baptists,  113;  Free  Baptists,  118;  Brethren 
in  Christ,  171;  Progressive  Dunkers,  254: 
Evangelical  bodies,  270,  274;  Reoiganized 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  336;  Mennonite  Church,  407; 
Amish  Mennonite  Church,  411;  General 
Conference  of  Mennonites  of  North  Amer- 
ica, 417;  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ, 
423;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  434; 
Schwenkfelders,  623;  United  Brethren 
bodies,  646,  651. 

Conferences,  system  of,  in  Methodist 
churches,  433. 

Confessionalism,  definition  of  term,  352. 

Confucian  worship,  recent  development  of, 
174,  176. 

Congregational  churches:  dominance  of,  in 
New  England,  117;  adoption  of  Unitarian 
beliefs  by,  640. 

Congregational  form  of  church  government: 
o&ervance  of,  by  Adventist  bodies,  11-36; 
Baptist  bodies,  43-159;  Christadelphians, 
184;  Christian  Union,  190;  Christians 
(Christian  Connection),  193;  Congrega- 
tionalists,  229;  Disciples  of  Christ,  238; 
Churches  of  Christ,  242;  Lutheran  bodies, 
342 ;  Mennonite  bodies,  405 ;  Congregational 
Methodist  bodies,  474,  477;  rentecostal 
Church  of  the  Nazarene,  504;  Reformed 
CaUiolic  Church,  596;  Spiritualists,  628; 
Swedish  Evangelical  bodies,  631,  633; 
Unitarians,  641;  Universalists,  654. 

Congregational  Independent  chiux^hes,  defi- 
nition of  term,  314. 

Congre^tional  Methodist  Church:  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  474,  475; 
statistics,  475-477. 

Congregationalists:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  225-229;  statistics,  231-235; 
addition  to,  by  members  of  Congregational 
Methodist  Church,  474;  by  members  of 
New  Con^egational  Methodist  Church, 
478;  relation  to  Westminster  Assembly, 
509;  joint  action  with  Presbyterians,  512, 
517. 

Congregations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
officers  of  the,  604. 

Constantinople,  Patriarch  of.  See  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople. 

Councils,  svstem  of,  in  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  605. 

Covenanter  movement  in  Scotland:  result  of, 
544;  represented  by  Reformed  Presbytery, 
557. 

Covenanters,  organization  of  societies  bv, 
560. 

Cowdery,  Oliver,  missionary  of  Mormon 
Church,  328. 

Crete,  independent  metropolitan  see  of,  258. 

Crowdy,  William  S.,  founder  of  ('hurch  of 
God  and  Saints  of  Christ  (colored),  201. 

Cumberland,  Presbytery  of,  separation  from 
Presbyterian  Church,  512,  513. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church:  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  529-531; 
statistics,  532-537;  colored  members,  537. 

Cummings,  Jonathan,  leader  in  Advent 
movement,  13,  16. 

Cummins,  George  D.,  bishop  of  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  571,  597. 

Cyprus,  independent  metropolitan  see  of, 
258. 

Czar  of  Russia,  Armenian  Catholicos  subject 
to  approval  of,  38. 

Dake,  Vivian  A.,  founder  of  Pentecost  Bands 
of  the  World,  284. 

Dalmatia,  independent  metropolitan  see  of, 
258. 

Danish  Evanj^lical  Lutheran  Church  Asso- 
ciation, union  with  United  Danish  Church, 
385,394. 


Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America:  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and 
work  of,  385,  386;  statistics,  386-388. 

Danish  Norwegian  Conference,  immigrants 
added  to,  374;  organization  of,  394. 

Darby,  John  Nelson,  leader  of  Plymouth 
Brethren   160,  163,  164. 

Davis,  Andrew  Jackson,  organizer  of  Spir- 
itualists, 627. 

de  Hirsch,  Baron  Maurice,  fimd  for  aid  of 
Jews  established  by,  324. 

de  Peyster,  Sarah,  nrst  legacy  for  missions 
left  by,  581. 

Deaconesses:  work  of,  in  Armenian  Church, 
38;  Evangelical  Association,  271;  German 
Evangeli^  Synod,  311;  International 
Apostolic  Holiness  Union,  318;  Lutheran 
General  Synod,  347;  Lutheran  General 
Council,  355;  United  Norwegian  Church, 
363;  Hauge's  Synod,  372;  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  438;  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  574. 

^'Declaration  and  address, "  issuance  of,  by 
Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell,  236, 
241. 

Defenceless  Mennonites:  history  of,  421; 
statistics,  421,  422. 

Degenfeld,  Count  Joseph,  interest  of,  in 
Hungarian  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
595. 

Denominational  organizations,  opposition  to, 
by  Alexander  Campbell,  236. 

Denominations  of  foreign  origin:  Armenian 
Church,  37;  Baptist  bodies,  43;  Seventh- 
day  Baptists,  113;  Freewill  Baptists,  124; 
General  Baptists,  127;  Separate  Baptists, 
131;  Brethren  (Plymouth),  161;  Brethren 
(River),  169;  Chinese  Temples,  175;  Jap- 
anese Temples.  177;  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,  180;  General  Convention  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  212;  Greneial  Church  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.  217 ;  United  Society  of 
Believers  (Shakers),  221;  Amana  Society, 
223;  Congregationalists,  225;  Dunkers  or 
German  Baptist  Brethren,  246;  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  261;  Servian  Orthodox 
Church,  264;  Syrian  Orthodox  Church, 
265:  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  266;  Society 
of  Friends  (Orthodox),  295;  Jewish  congre- 
^tions,  320;  Lutheran  bodies,  340;  Dan- 
ish Churches  385,  394;  Icelandic  Synod, 
388;  Finnish  Churches,  390,  400;  Slovak 
Synod,  397;  Jehovah  Conference,  403; 
\lennonite  bodies,  404,  411,  416,  419,  424, 
427;  Primitive  Methodist  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  485;  Moravian 
Church  (Unitas  Pratrum),  495;  Union  of 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  in 
North  America,  499;  Polish  National 
('hurch  of  America,  506;  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
511;  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church,  ' 
540;  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America,  560;  Protestant  : 
Episcopal  Church,  567;  Reformed  bodies, 
579 ;  Reformed  Church  in  America  (Dutch), 
580;  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States  (German),  585;  Christian  Reformed 
Church  (Dutch),  591;  Hungarian  Re-  , 
formed  Church,  595;  Roman  Catholic  | 
Church,  600;  Schwenkfelders,  622;  Uni-  i 
versalists,  654. 

Dexter,  H.  M.,  Congregationalist  leader, 
228. 

Dickinson,  Charles  A.,  institutional  church 
work  inaugurated  by,  231. 

"Diocesan"  clergy.  See  '*  Secular" 
clergy. 

Disciples  of  Christ:  Baptist  views  held  by, 
44;  relation  to  Christadelphians,  183:  to 
Christians  (Christian  Connection^,  192;  his- 
tory, doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  23^ 
239;  statistics,  240,  241. 

Disciples  or  Christians:  general  statement, 
235;  statistics,  235,  236. 


Dort,  Canons  of  Synod  of.  See  Canons  of 
Synod  of  Dort. 

Dow,  Lorenzo,  leader  of  Primitive  Methodist 
Church,  484. 

Dowie,  John  Alexander^  founder  of  Christian 
Catholic  Church  in  Zion,  186. 

Duck  River  and  Kindred  Aasociations  of 
Baptists  (Baptist  Church  of  Christ):  rela- 
tion to  Separate  Baptists,  132;  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  136, 137;  sta- 
tistics, 137,  138. 

Dimkards.  See  Dunkers  or  German  Baptist 
Brethren. 

Dunkers,  relation  to  Baptists,  44. 

Dunkers  or  German  Baptist  Brethren:  gen- 
eral statement,  244;  statistics,  244,  245. 

Eastern  Church.  See  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches. 

Eastern  Orthodox  Churches:  Baptist  views 
held  by,  44;  history,  doctrine,  and  polity 
of,  258;  statistics,  259,  260. 

Eddy,  Mrs.  Mary  Baker,  founder  of  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist,  198. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  ''The  Great  Awaken- 
ing" movement  initiated  by,  226;  influ- 
ence in  Presbyterian  Church,  512. 

Eielsen,  EUing,  Norwegian  preacher,  371, 
374. 

Eielsen's  Synod:  relation  to  Hauge's  Synod, 
372;  to  Norwegian  Synod,  381. 

Eliot,  John.  misBionary  to  Indians,  227. 

Embury,  Pnilip,  first  Methodist  preacher  in 
America,  431. 

Engle,  John  and  Jacob,  leaders  of  Brethren 
(Riyer),169. 

Ephrata,  ra.,  monastic  community  founded 
at,  246,  256. 

Ephrata  Community  of  German  Baptist 
Brethren,  founding  of,  113. 

Episcopal  form  of  church  government:  ob- 
servance of,  by  Armenian  Churchy  38;  by 
Brethren  in  Christ,  171;  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic churches,  180, 182;  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  213;  General  Church  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  213,  217;  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches,  258;  modified  form 
of,  by  Evangelical  bodies,  270, 274;  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  433;  Moravian 
Church  (Unitas  Fratrum),  495;  Polish  Na- 
tional Church,  507 ;  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  571;  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
598. 

Evan^lical  Ad  ventists:  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of,  13,  14;  statistics,  14, 
15;  agreement  with  Life  and  Advent 
Union,  32. 

Evangelical  Association:  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of,  269, 270;  statistics, 
271-274. 

Evangelical  bodies:  general  statement,  268; 
statistics,  268,  269. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
Eielsen's  Synod:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  374;  statistics,  375. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Jehovah  Conference: 
history  of,  403;  statistics,  403,  404. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 
and  Other  States:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  366,  367;  statistics,  367-370. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa  and 
Other  States:  origin.  359;  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  377,  378;  statis- 
tics, 379,  380. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Michi^n 
andOther  States:  histo^.  doctrine,  pohty, 
and  work  of,  384;  statistics,  384,  385. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference 
of  .finerica:  origin,  352;  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of,  358,  359;  statistics, 
360-363;  relation  to  Synod  of  Ohio,  366; 
to  Synod  of  Buffalo,  370;  to  Norwegian 
Synod,  381;  to  Synod  of  Michigan,  384;  to 
Slovak  Synod,  397. 
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Evangelical  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian Brethren  in  North  America:  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  499,  500; 
statistics,  500, 501. 

Evangelical  United  Mennonites^  formation 
of  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ  by,  422. 

Evangelistic  associations:  general  statement, 
277;  statistics.  277^  278. 

Exclusives,  application  of  term  to  Brethren 
(Plymouth)—!,  163. 

Falckner,  Daniel,  early  Lutheran  pastor, 
341. 

Falckner,  Justus,  early  Lutheran  pastor, 
352. 

Farmer,  Eli  P.,  leader  of  Christian  Union, 
189. 

Ferguson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  P.,  founders  of 
Peniel  MissionSj  280. 

Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
America,  or  Suomi  Synod:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  390^  391;  statis- 
tics, 391, 392;  relation  to  Finnish  National 
Church,  399. 

Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  National 
Church:  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and 
work  of,  399;  statistics,  399,  400. 

Fisher,  Mary,  pioneer  Quaker  in  the  United 
States,  295. 

Flack,  J.  V.B.,  founder  of  Christian  Union, 
189. 

Foot  washing:  observance  of  ceremony  by 
Seventh-day  Ad  ventists,  23;  Freewill  Bap- 
tists, 124;  General  Baptists.  128;  Separate 
Baptists,  132;  United  Baptists,  134;  Duck 
River  and  Kindred  Associations  of  Bap- 
tists, 136;  Primitive  Baptists,  139;  Colored 
Primitive  Baptists  in  America,  151 ;  Two- 
Seed  Baptists,  156;  United  American  Free- 
will Baptists,  158;  Brethren  in  Christ,  171; 
United  Zion*s  Children,  173;  Christian 
Union,  189;  Church  of  God  and  Saints  of 
Christ  (colored),  202;  Churches  of  God  in 
North  America,  General  Eldership  of  the, 
204;  Church  of  the  Living  God  (Christian 
Workers  for  Friendship),  208;  Amana  So- 
cietv,  224;  Dunkers  or  German  Baptist 
Brethren,  246,  252;  Mennonite8,405;  New 
Congregational  Methodists,  477;  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  646. 

Foreign  origin  of  denominations.  See  De- 
nominations of  foreign  origin. 

"Fourfold  gospel:"  definition  of  term,  283, 
315;  belief  in,  by  Missionary  Church  Asso- 
ciation, 283;  by  Independent  churches, 
315;  by  Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Naza- 
rene,  503.    See  also  Sanctification. 

Fox,  George,  founder  of  Society  of  Friends 
(Orthodox),  294. 

Francke,  August  Herman,  founder  of  Pie- 
tism, 245. 

Franckean  Synod:  admission  to  General 
Synod,  345,  352;  joined  by  Norwegians, 
374. 

Free  Baptists:  origin,  43;  term  ** Freewill 
Baptists"  applied  to,  46,  117;  movement 
for  imion  witn  Baptists,  51;  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  117, 118;  statis- 
tics, 119-123. 

Free  Christian  Zion  Church  of  Christ  (col- 
ored): history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work 
of,  293;  statistics,  293. 

Free  Methodist  Church  of  North  America: 
relation  to  Pentecost  Bands  of  the  World, 
284;  origin,  432;  relation  to  Synod  of  Iowa, 
377;  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of, 
487,  488;  statistics,  488-492. 

Freewill  Baptists:  identification  with  Free 
Baptists.  46. 117 ;  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  WOTk  ot,  124;  statistics,  124-127. 

Freewill  Baptists  (Bullockites):  history  of, 
157;  statistics,  158. 

Friends:  general  statement,  294;  statistics, 
294. 

Friends  (Primitive):  history  of,  306;  statis- 
tics, 306. 


**  Friends  of  Augsburg,"  organization  of,  as 
Lutheran  Free  Church,  393. 

Friends  of  the  Temple.  See  Temple  Society 
in  the  United  States  (Friends  of  the  Tem- 
ple). 

Froehlich,  S.  H.,  founder  of  Apostolic  Chris- 
tian Church,  287. 

"Full  gospel . "    See'' Fourfold  gospel . ' ' 

Fvolanek,  John,  first  Bohemian  evangelical 
sermon  preached  by,  499. 

General  Assembly,  Presbyterian,  powers  of, 
514. 

General  Baptists :  origin,  43;  General  Six 
Principle  Baptist  Church  organized  by 
members  of,  111;  relations  with  Freewill 
Baptists,  124;  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and 
work  of,  127,128;  statistics,  129-131. 

General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem:  his- 
tory, doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  217; 
statistics,  218,  219. 

General  Conference  of  Mennonitee  at  North 
America:  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and 
work  of,  416,  417;  statistics,  417-419. 

General  convention,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  constitution  of,  572. 

General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in 
the  United  States  of  America:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  212-214;  statis- 
tics, 214-217. 

General  Coimcil  of  Chalcedon,  rejection  of, 
by  Armenian  Church,  36. 

General  Council  of  the  Evan^lical  Lutheran 
Church  in  North  America:  origin,  345; 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of, 
352-354;  statistics,  355-358;  opposition  to, 
by  synods  forming  Synodical  Conference, 
359;  relation  to  Synod  of  Texas,  375;  in- 
clusion of  Swedish  Lutherans,  630. 

General  Eldership  of  the  Churches  of  God  in 
North  America.  See  Churches  of  God  in 
North  America,  General  Eldership  of  the. 

General  Rules,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
character  of,  432. 

General  Six  Principle  Baptists:  origin,  43; 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of, 
111,  112;  statistics,  112;  afliliation  with 
General  Baptists,  127. 

General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America: 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  344- 
346;  statistics,  347-349;  relation  to  Gen- 
eral Council,  352;  to  Synod  of  Ohio,  366; 
to  Synod  of  Texas,  375. 

German  Baptist  Brethren,  connection  with 
Seventh-day  Baptists,  113. 

German  Baptist  Brethren  Church  (Conserva- 
tive): history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work 
of,  24^-247 ;  statistics,  248-252. 

German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
Texas:  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work 
of,  375,  376;  statistics,  376,  377;  relation  to 
Synod  of  lowa^  377. 

German  Evangelical  Protestant  bodies:  gen- 
eral statement.  307;  statistics,  307. 

German  Evangelical  Protestant  Ministers*  As- 
sociation: history  of,  307 ;  statistics,  308,309. 

German  Evangelical  Protestant  Ministers* 
Conference:  history  of,  309;  statistics,  309, 
310. 

German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  Amer- 
ica: history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of, 
310,  311;  statistics,  311^14;  opening  of 
schools  to  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian Brethren  by,  500. 

German  Reformed  Church.  See  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

German  Reformed  churches,  relaticm  to 
United  Brethren  churches,  586, 644. 

German  Seventh-day  Baptists:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  256,  257;  sta- 
tistics, 257. 

"  German  Synod  of  loway"  reported  in  1890 
with  Lutheran  General  Council,  355. 

German-speaking  churches,  basis  of  Evan- 
gelical Association,  269. 


Gibbons,  Archbishop,  promotion  to  Cardi- 
nalate,  603. 

Given,  J.  F.,  founder  of  Christian  Union,  189. 

Goetwater,  John  Ernest,  early  Lutheran  pas* 
tor,  340. 

Gospel  Mission:  history  of,  289;  statistics,  289. 

Grabau,  J.  A.  A.,  early  Lutheran  pastor,  358, 
370. 

** Great  Awakening,  The:**  effect  of,  in  New 
England,  45;  on  Free  Baptists,  117;  on 
Separate  Baptists,  131;  on  Congregation- 
alists,  226,  227;  on  Presbyterian  churches, 
512;  on  Dutch  churches,  580. 

** Great  Revival'*  in  Tennessee,  account  of, 
192,  529. 

Greek  Catholic  Church  (Uniat),  inclusion 
with  Roman  Catholic  Church,  609. 

Greek  Orthodox  Church:  acceptance  of  doc- 
trine by  Russians,  260;  history,  doctrine, 
pcJity,  and  work  of,  266;  statistics,  266- 
268.    See  also  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches. 

Grifiith.  David,  bishop  of  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  569. 

Gruber,  Eberhard,  leader  of  Amana  Society, 
223. 

H^r,  John  Frederick,  pioneer  pastor  of 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 

585. 
Hampton  Institute,  establishment  of,  230. 
Hard  Shell  Baptists,  origin  of  name,  139, 155. 
Harmony  Society,  exclusion  from  list  of 

Communistic  societies,  220. 
Hasidim  Jews,  origin  of,  321. 
Hauge,  Hans  Nielsen,  religious  leader  in 

Norway,  371,  374. 
Hauge 's  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Synod :  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work 

of,  371,  372;  statistics,  372-374;  relation 

to  Norwegian  Synod,  381. 
Hauser,  Karol,  leader  in  Slovak  LuUieran 

Synod,  397. 
Heavenly  Recruit  Church:  history  of,  286; 

statistics,  286. 
Heidelberg  Catechism:  adoption  of,  by  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Synod,  310;  by  Reformed 

bodies,  579,  581,  585,  592;  doctrine  of,  509. 
Heinemann,    Barbara,    leader    of    Amana 

Society,  223,  224. 
Helvetic    Confession,    acceptance    of,    by 

Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  500. 
Hephzibah   Faith   Missionary   Association: 

history  of,  282;  statistics,  282,  283. 
Herald   of  Gospel   Liberty,   first  religious 

newspaper,  foundation  oi,  194. 
Hermanstadt,  independent  metropolitan  see 

of,  258. 
Heyer,  J.  C.  F.,  missionary  in  India,  346. 
Hicks,  Elias,  leader  of  Hicksite  Friends,  300. 
Rimes,  Joshua  V.,  Adventist  leader,  14,  21. 
Hodur,  Francis,  founder  of  Polish  National 

Church  of  America,  506. 
Hoffman,  F.  A.,  German  Lutheran  pastor, 

374. 
Hoffmann,  Christopher,  founder  of  Temple 

Society  in  the  United  States.  634. 
Holdeman,  John,  founder  of  Church  of  God 

in  Christ  (Mennonite),  419. 
"Holiness  Methodist  churches,**  origin  of, 

290,  314. 
Holland,  migration  of  Pilgrims  to,  225. 
Holland  Reformed  Church.    See  Christian 

Reformed  Church. 
HoUiman,  Ezekiel,  baptized  by  Roger  Wil- 
liams, 43. 
*'Holy  Club,**  Methodist,  organization  of,  at 

Oxford  University,  428,  512. 
Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  Apostolic  Eastern 

Church.    See  Eastern  Orthodox  CSiurches. 
Holy  Synod:  hi^est  ecclesiastical  authority 

in    Russian  Orthodox   diurdi,  260;  in 

Greek  Orthodox  Church.  266. 
Hood,  James  W.,  elder  of  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Z^ion  Church,  456. 
Hughes,  Archoishop,  influence  of,  in  Roman 

CSktholic  Church,  602. 
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Hungarian  Refonned  Church  in  America: 
history  of,  595;  statistics,  595,  596. 

Hungarians,  care  of,  by  Reformed  Church 
in  tiie  United  States,  595. 

Huss,  John,  martyrdom  of,  494. 

Huter,  Jacob,  Anabaptist  minister,  410. 

Icelandic  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  in 
North  America:  history  and  work  of,  388; 
statistics,  388,  389. 

Immanuel  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  of  North  America:  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  389;  statis- 
tics, 390. 

Independent  churches:  history,  doctrine, 
ponty,  and  work  of,  314,  315;  statistics, 
316, 317. 

Independent  form  of  church  government: 
observance  of,  by  Brethren  (Plymouth), 
161;  Chinese  Temples,-  175  j  Japanese 
Temples,  178;  Christian  Israelite  Cnurcb, 
188;  Churches  of  Christ,  242;  Friends. 
(Primitive).  306;  German  Evangelical 
Protestant  oodies,  307,  309;  Jewish  con- 
gregations, 322;  Lutheran  Jehovah  confer- 
ence, 403;  Nonsectarian  Churches  of  Bible 
Faith,  501. 

•  *  Inner  Li^h  t. "    See''  Light  WiOiin. ' ' 

Inner  Mission,  philanthropic  work  of,  355. 

Institutional  church  work,  inauguration  of, 
231. 

International  Apostolic  Holiness  Union: 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  317, 
318;  statistics,  318, 319.  ^e«  a2ffO  Apostolic 
Holiness  Union. 

Iowa  Synod.  See  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Iowa  and  Other  States. 

Irving,  Edward,  leader  of  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,  180. 

Japanese,  immigration  of,  174,  177. 

Japanese  Temples:  history  of,  177;  statis- 
tics, 178. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  martyrdom  of,  494. 

Jewish  congregations:  history  of,  320;  statis- 
tics, 325-327. 

Jews,  Orthodox.    See  Orthodox  Jews. 

Jews,  Reform.    See  Reform  Jews. 

**John  Street  Church:"  date  of  establish- 
ment of,  431;  withdrawal  of  colored  mem- 
bers from,  455. 

Johnson,  Lyman  H.,  leader  of  Nonsectarian 
Churches  of  Bible  Faith,  501. 

Jones,  Abner:  organizer  of  Free  Baptists, 
117;  influence  of,  on  Christians  (Christian 
Connection),  192. 

Joss  House,  establishment  of,  175. 

Judge,  William  Q.,  one  of  founders  of  Theo- 
sophical  Society,  635. 

Judson,  Adoniram,  missionary  to  India,  46. 

King's  Chapel,  Boston:  first  Episcopal 
church  in  New  England,  567;  first  Uni- 
tarian church  in  America,  640. 

Knapp,  Martin  W.,  founder  of  International 
Apostolic  Holiness  Union,  317. 

** Know-nothing"  movement,  account  of, 
602. 

Knox,  John,  influence  of,  on  Presbyterian- 
ism,  509,  560. 

Koreshan  Eccleeia,  exclusion  from  list  of 
Communistic  societies,  220. 

Korteniemi,  Salomon,  founder  of  Apostolic 
Lutheran  Church  (Finnish),  4(X). 

Koster,  Heinrich  Bemhard,  first  English 
Lutheran  services  held  by,  341. 

Kozlowski,  Anton,  bishop  of  Polish  Inde- 
pendent Catholic  Churcn,  507. 

Kniussert,  Michael,  leader  of  Amana  So- 
ciety, 223. 

Krimmer  Brueder-Gemeinde.  See  Bundee 
Conferenz  der  Mennoniten  Brueder- 
Gemeinde. 


Lambeth  Quadrilateral  on  Church  Unity, 
issuance  of,  570,  571. 

Latter-day  Saints:  history,  doctrine,  and 
polity  of,  327, 328;  statistics,  329. 

Lee,  Ann,  leader  of  Shakers,  220,  221. 

Leile,  George,  first  colored  Baptist  pastor  in 
the  United  States,  91. 

Life  and  Advent  Union:  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of,  32;  statistics,  32,  33. 

''Light  Within,"  doctrine  of,  296, 300. 

London  Baptist  Confession  of  Faith,  doctrine 
of,  139,  151. 

Love  feast,  ceremony  of,  in  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  434. 

Lumoer  River  Mission:  history  of,  290;  sta- 
tistics, 290,  291. 

Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  in  Ger- 
many: union  of,  in  German  Evangelical 
Synod  of  North  America,  310;  in  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  of 
America,  358. 

Lutheran  bodies:  history,  doctrine,  and 
polity  of,  340-342;  statistics,  342-344. 

Lutheran  Free  Church.  See  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Free  Church. 

Lutheran  Independent  churches,  definition 
of  term,  314. 

Lutheran  Synod  of  Buffalo:  conflict  with 
Synodical  Conference.  358;  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  370;  statistics, 
370,  371. 

Mack,  Alexander,  leader  of  Dunkers,  245,  246. 

Mahdism,  reform  movement  in  the  Sudan, 
41. 

Makemie,  Francis,  apostle  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  511. 

McAdow,  Samuel,  leader  of  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  530. 

McGready,  James,  father  of  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  529,  530. 

McKendree,  William,  bishop  of  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  431. 

Melchizedek  priesthood  in  Mormon  Church, 
origin  and  accoimt  of,  328. 

Menno  Simons,  foimder  of  Mennonites,  404, 
411,  419. 

**  Mennonite,*'  origin  of  name,  404. 

Mennonite  bodies:  history,  doctrine,  and 
polity  of,  404,  405;  statistics,  406,  407. 

Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ:  historv,  doc- 
trine, politv,  and  work  of,  422,  4^3;  sta- 
tistics, 423,^424. 

Mennonite  Church:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  407;  statistics,  408-410;  rela- 
tion to  Amish  Mennonite  Church,  411; 
to  Reformed  Mennonite  Church,  415;  to 
Church  of  God  in  Christ,  419;  to  Old  (W  w- 
Icr)  Mennonite  Church,  420;  to  Defence- 
less Mennonites.  421. 

Mennonite  Churcn  in  Canada,  union  with 
Mennonite  bodies  in  the  United  Statci*, 
420. 

Mennonites:  driven  from  Germany  to  Eng- 
land, as  Anabaptists,  43;  relation  to 
Baptists,  44;  assistance  in  forming  Breth- 
ren (River J,  169;  comparison  with  Dunk- 
ers, 245;  relation  to  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  644.  See  also  Russian 
Mennonites. 

Mennonites,  Evangelical  United .  See  Evan- 
gelical United  Mennonites. 

Methodism,  foui^dation  of,  by  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  428,  431. 

Methodist  bodies:  history  of,  428;  statistics, 
429,  430. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  opposition  to 
Adventists,  12;  O'Kelley  secession  from, 
in  Virginia,  192;  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  431-434;  withdrawal  of  col- 
ored members  from,  431,  444, 447,  453, 455; 
statistics,  438-444;  secession  of  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  461:  of  Weeleyan 
MeUiodist  Connection  of  America,  465;  of 
Free  Methodist  Church,  487. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South:  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  468-470; 
statistics,  470-474;  withdrawal  of  Congre- 
gational Methodist  Church  from,  474;  of 
New  Congr^tional  Methodist  Church, 
477;  of  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  479. 

Methodist  form  of  church  government:  ob- 
servance of,  by  Brethren  (River),  171; 
Evangelical  bodies,  270,  274;  Pentecost 
Bands  of  the  World,  284;  Heavenly  Re- 
cruit Church,  286;  Christian  (Congregation 
(colored),  288;  Free  Christian  Zion  Church 
of  Christ,  293;  International  Apostolic 
Holiness  Union,  317;  Mennonite  Brethren 
in  Christ,  422;  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ  (Old  Constitution), 
651. 

modified  form  of,  by  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Church,  461;  Congregational  Meth- 
odist Church,  474;  New  Congregational 
Methodist  Church,  477;  United  Brethren 
churches,  646,  651. 
— growth  of,  in  England,  428;  development 


in  America,  441. 

Methodist  Independent  churches,  definition 
of  term«  314. 

Methodist  Protestant  Church:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  461;  statistics, 
462-465. 

Methodists,  Calvinistic.  See  Calvinistic 
Methodists. 

Metropolitan  Church  Association:  history  of, 
281;statistics,281,282. 

Metz,  Christian,  work  of,  for  Amana  Society, 
223. 

Michaelius,  Jonas,  first  minister  of  Reformed 
churches.  580. 

Mieran,  Eaward,  leader  of  New  Apostolic 
Church   182. 

Miller,  William,  leader  in  "Advent  move- 
ment," 11, 21,  30. 

Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  first  Lutheran 
Synod,  341,  344,  352,  366. 

Mission  Synod,  Swedish.  See  Swedish  Mis- 
sion Synod. 

Missionary  Baptists,  development  of,  136. 

Missionary  Church  Association:  history  of, 
283;  statistics,  283,  284. 

Mohammed,  Ali,  founder  of  Babism,  41. 

Mohammedanism,  reform  movement  in,  41. 

Monastic  orders:  characteristics  of ,  in  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches,  259;  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  605. 

Montenegro,  independent  metropolitan  see 
of,-  258. 

Moore,  Richard  C,  bishop  of  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  570. 

Moravian  bodies:  general  statement,  493; 
statistics,  493,  494. 

Moravian  (.'hurch  (Unitas  Fratrum):  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  494-496; 
statistics,  497-499. 

Moravians:  infiuence  of,  over  the  W^esleys, 
428,  431;  association  founded  by,  494. 

Mormon,  Book  of.    See  '*  Book  of  Mormon." 

Mother  Church.  See  Church  of  Christ,  Sci- 
entist. 

Muhlenberg,  Henry  Melchior,  influence  of, 
in  organization  of  Lutheran  Church,  341, 
352. 

Muhlenbei)?,  W.  A.,  leader  in  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  570. 

Mulier,  George,  leader  of  Brethren  (Plym- 
outh), 164. 

Mumford,  Stephen,  first  Seventh-day  Bap- 
tist church  organized  by,  113. 

Murray,  John,  founder  of  Universalism, 
654. 

National  Baptist  O)nvention  (colored):  ori- 
gin, 46;  inclusion  of  all  Baptist  associa- 
tions of  colored  churches,  53;  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  91,  flC; 
statistics.  93-111. 
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Nead,  Peter,  statement  of  Dunker  doctrine 
by,  246. 

Nebraska  and  Minnesota  Conference  of 
Mennonites:  history  of,  427;  statistics, 
427,  428. 

New  Apostolic  Chiux'h:  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of,  182;  statistics,  182, 183. 

New  Church.  See  General  Convention  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

New  Congregational  Methodist  Church:  his- 
tory of,  477;  statistics,  478,  479. 

**  New  Connexion  Methodists,"  in  England, 
William  Booth  minister  of,  614. 

New  Hampshire  Confession,  adoption  of,  by 
New  Hampshire  State  Convention,  47. 

New  Icaria  Society,  exclusion  from  list  of 
Communistic  societies,  220. 

"New  Light"  movement:  result  of,  in  con- 
nection with  Baptist  bodies,  43,  45;  with 
Free  Baptists,  117;  with  Separate  Bap- 
tists, 131. 

"New  Light"  Reformed  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Synod,  voting  of  members  allowed 
by,  560,  563. 

New  School"  Presbyterians,  work    with 
Congregationalists  favored  by.  513. 

"New  Side"  Presbyterians,  inaorsement  of 
revivals  by,  512. 

Nicholas,  — ,  bishop  of  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  261. 

Nitschmann,  David,  first  Moravian  bishop 
in  America,  495. 

Noble,  Abel,  leader  of  Seventh-day  Bap- 
tists, 113. 

Nonresistance:  observance  of  doctrine  by 
Brethren  in  Christ,  171;  Christadelphians, 
183;  Amana  Society,  224;  Old  Order  Ger- 
man Baptist  Brethren,  252;  Society  of 
Friends  (Orthodox),  296;  Mennonite 
bodies,  405,  415,  417. 

Nonsectarian  Churches  of  Bible  Faith:  his- 
tory, doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  601; 
statistics,  502,  503. 

Nordin,  Robert,  leader  of  General  Baptists, 
127. 

Northern  Baptist  Convention:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  50,  51;  statis- 
tics, 52-66. 

Norwegian  Anti-Missouri  Brotherhood,  share 
in  formation  of  United  Non^egian  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  363. 

Norwegian  Augustana  Synod,  share  in  forma- 
tion of  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church 
in  America,  363. 

Norwegian  Lutheran  Free  Church:  history, 
doctrine,  politv,  and  work  of,  392,  393; 
statistics,  393,  394. 

Norwegian  Synod.  See  Synod  for  the  Nor- 
wegian Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 

Norwegian-Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Conference:  share  in  formation  of  United 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
363;  relation  to  Augsburg  Seminar>',  392. 
See  also  Danish-Norwegian  Cx)nference. 

Oglethorpe,  General,  founder  of  Georgia 
colony,  431. 

Olcott,  Henry  S.,  one  of  founders  of  Theo- 
sophical  Society,  635. 

Old  Amish  Mennonite  Church:  history,  doc- 
trine, and  polityof,414;  statistics,  414,415. 

"Old  Light  movement,  result  of,  in  con- 
nection with  Baptist  bodies,  45. 

"Old  Light"  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod, 
voting  of  members  refused  by,  560,  563. 

"Old  Lutherans,"  organization  of  Synod  of 
Buffalo  by,  370. 

Old  (Wisler)  Mennonite  Church:  history  of, 
420- statistics,  420,  421. 

Old  Order  German  Baptist  Brethren:  his- 
tory, doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  252, 
253;  statistics,  253. 

"Old  School"  Presbyterians,  denomina- 
tional agencies  for  work  favored  by,  513. 


"Old  Side"  Presbyterians,  opposition  to  re- 
vivals by,  512. 

"Open  questions,"  acceptance  of,  by  Synod 
of  Iowa,  378. 

Opocensky,  Joseph,  first  Bohemian  congre- 
^tion  organized  by,  499. 

Original  Freewill  Baptists.  See  Freewill 
Baptists. 

Orthodox  Conservative  Friends  (Wilburite): 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  304; 
statistics,  304-306. 

Orthodox  Jews,  characteristics  of,  321. 

Otterbein,  Philip  William:  leader  of  Breth- 
ren (River),  169;  of  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States,  586. 

Palatinate:  German  colonists  from,  in  Re- 
formed Chiurh  in  the  United  States,  579. 
585;  appeal  to,  for  ministers,  by  Reformed 
churches,  644. 

Palmer,  Paul,  leader  of  Freewill  Baptists, 
124. 

Parham,  Charles  F.,  founder  of  Apostolic 
Faith  Movement,  279. 

Parker,  Daniel,  leader  of  Two-Seed-in-the- 
Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists,  155. 

Parochial  schools:  maintenance  of,  by  Lu- 
therans— General  Coimcil^  354;  Synod- 
ical  Conference,  360;  United  Norw^an 
Church  in  America,  363;  Hauge's  Nor- 
wegian Synod,  372;  Synod  of  Iowa,  377; 
Norwegian  Synod,  381;  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  602. 

Particular  (Calvinistic)  Baptists,  origin  of,  43. 

Passavant,  W.  A.,  work  of,  for  Lutheran  im- 
migrants, 354,  355,  375. 

Pastorius,  Francis,  leader  of  first  German 
colonists,  585. 

Patriarch  of  Constantinople:  titular  head  of 
Russian  Churchy  260;  appointment  of 
priests  for  Amencan  Greek  churches  by, 
266. 

Patriarchs:  office  of,  in  Armenian  Church, 
38;  in  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches,  259; 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  260;  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  266;  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  604. 

Peniel  Missions:  history  of,  280;  statistics, 
280,  281. 

Penn,  William:  charter  received  by,  295; 
offer  of  home  to  Mennonites,  405,  411. 

Pentecost  Bands  of  the  World:  history  of, 
284;  statistics,  285. 

Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Nazarene:  devel- 
opment of,  from  Independent  churches, 
314;  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of, 
503,504;  statistics,  505,  506. 

Pentecostal  Union  Church:  history  of,  291; 
statistics,  291,  292. 

Petersen,  Kling,  first  Norwegian  colony  in 
America  founded  by,  374. 

Philadelphia  Confession:  adoption  of,  by 
Philadelphia  (Baptist)  Association,  47;  ap- 
proval, by  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
67;  Freewill  Baptist  churches  in  Southern 
states  drawn  by,  124;  Colored  Primitive 
Baptists,  151;  objections  to,  by  Alexander 
Campbell,  237. 

Pietism,  German:  influence  of,  on  Dunkers, 
223,  245;  on  Presbyterian  churches,  512; 
on  German  Reformed  churches,  586;  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  631;  on  United 
Brethren  churches,  644. 

Plan  of  Union:  adoption  of,  by  Congregation- 
alists and  Presbyterians,  226,  512;  abroga- 
tion of,  228,  512. 

Plural  marriage.    See  Polygamy. 

* 'Plymouth  Brethren."  See  Brethren 
(Plymouth). 

Polish  National  Church  of  America:  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  506,  507; 
statistics,  507,  508. 

Polygamy,  doctrine  of,  330,  335. 

Pope:  title  of,  600;  central  authority  in  the 
Church,  6Q3;  acts  of  councils  confirmed 
by,  605. 


Premillennialism.    See  Second  Advent. 

Presbyterian  bodies:  history,  doctrine,  and 
polity  of,  509;  statistics,  510,  511. 

Presbyterian  Church,  plans  for  a  colored, 
549. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  or^nization  and  reor- 
ganization, with  additions,  as  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  United  States,  513,  549. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States: 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  549; 
statistics,  550-555. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America:  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and 
work  of,  511-515;  statistics,  519-529. 

Presbyterian  form  of  church  government: 
observance  of,  by  Church  of  God  and 
Saints  of  Christ  (colored),  202;  Churcheo 
of  God  in  North  America,  General  Elder- 
ship of  the,  204;  Dimkers  or  German 
Baptist  Brethren,  247;  Lutheran  bodies, 
342,  345-403;  Mennonites,  405;  Presbyte- 
rian bodies,  514,  531, 538;  Reformed  bodies, 
579,  582,  587,  592,  595;  Schwenkfeldere. 
623;  Evangelical  Union  of  Bohemian  ana 
Moravian  Brethren,  500;  Social  Brethren, 
624. 

Presbyterian  Independent  churches,  defini- 
tion of  term,  314. 

Presbyterians:  Puritan  ptfuty  in  England 
joined  by,  225;  union  with  Congregation- 
alists, in  Plan  of  Union,  226;  in  mission- 
ary work,  227. 

Presbytery  of  Cumberland.  See  Cumber- 
land^ Presbytery  of . 

Presiding  elders,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  change  of  term  to  district  super- 
intendents, 433. 

Primitive  Baptists:  origin,  44;  antimission- 
ary  spirit  of,  67 ;  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  138-140;  statistics,  140-150; 
colored  members,  151 ;  nonagreement  with 
Two-Seed  Baptists,  155. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America :  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  484,  485;  statistics,  485,  486. 

Printz,  John,  earliest  governor  of  New 
Sweden,  352. 

Probationers:  classed  as  members,  in  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  432;  in  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  South,  470. 

Protestant  Armenian  Church,  members  of, 
in  the  United  States,  37. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  567-573;  sta- 
tistics, 574-578;  relation  to  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  586;  to  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church,  597. 

Provoost,  Samuel,  bishop  of  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  569. 

Puritans:  attitude  of,  to  Church  of  England, 
225;  proscription  of  Anglicans  by,  567. 

Quakers:  relation  to  Shakerism,  220;  protest 
a^inst  taxation  for  support  of  Congre^- 
tional  churches  by,  226;  comparison  with 
Dunkers,  245;  opposition  to,  in  New  Neth- 
erland,  580.     See  also  Friends. 

Quebec  Act,  ecclesiastical  authority  over 
United  States  given  to  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Quebec  by,  601. 

Quint,  A.  H.,  Congregationalist  leader,  228. 

Randall,  Benjamin,  oivanization  of  first  Free 
Baptist  Church  by,  117,  157. 

Reform  Jews,  characteristics  of,  321. 

Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  in  Ger- 
many. See  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  in  Germany. 

Reformed  bodies:  relation  to  Presbyterian 
bodies,  509;  general  statement,  579;  sta- 
tistics, 579,  580. 

Reformed  Catholic  Chuich:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  596;  statbtics, 
596,  597. 
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Reformed  Church  in  America:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  580-582;  sta- 
tistics, 583-585. 

Reformed  Church  in  Hungary,  relation  to 
Hungarian  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
595. 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States: 
effect  of  revival  movement  on,  203;  his- 
tory, doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  585- 
587;  statistics,  587-591. 

Reformed  Dutch  Church.  See  Reformed 
Church  in  America. 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church:  origin,  571; 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  597, 
598;  statistics,  598-600, 

Reformed  Hungarian  churches,  needs  met 
by  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 
587.  See  also  Hungarian  Reformed  Church 
in  America. 

Reformed  Independent  churches,  definition 
of  term,  314. 

Reformed  Mennonite  Church:  history  of, 
415;  statistics,  415,  416. 

Reformed  Methodist  Union  Episcopal 
Church  (colored):  history  of,  492;  statis- 
tics, 492,  493. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (Cove- 
nanted): history,  doctrine,  and  polity  of, 
566;  statistics,  566. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  North 
America,  General  Synod:  history  of,  563; 
statistics,  564,  565. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in-  the 
United  States  and  Canada:  history  of,  566; 
statistics,  566,  567. 

Reformed  Presbytery,  Covenanter  move- 
ment in  Scotland  represented  by,  557,  560. 

Reformed  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church  (col- 
ored): history  of,  483;  statistics,  483,  484. 

R^ular  Baptists:  origin  of  term,  44;  identi- 
ncation  with  "Old  Lights,  "45;  union  with 
Separate  Baptists,  134;  synonymous  with 
Primitive  Baptists,  139. 

''Regular"  clergy,  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
definition  of  term,  605. 

Relief  movement  in  Scotland,  Presbyterian 
denominations  connected  with,  509.  See 
aUo  Covenanter  movement  in  Scotland. 

Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Hicksite):  his- 
tory, doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  300, 
301;  statistics.  302.  303. 

Reorganized  Cnurch  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints:  origin,  328;  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  335,  336;  statis- 
tics, 336-340. 

"Republican  Methodists,"  withdrawal  of, 
from  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  192, 431 . 

Revolutionary  war:  result  of^  work  for  col- 
ored people,  43;  ecclesiastical  emancipa- 
tion, 46;  spiritual  declension,  192;  share  of 
Congregationalists  in,  226,  227;  of  Presby- 
terians, 512;  effect  on  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  568;  on  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  601;  on  Schwenkf elders,  622. 

Rice,  Luther,  missionary  to  India,  46. 

Rieeer,  John  B.,  pioneer  pastor  of  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  585. 

**  River  Brethren."    See  Brethren  (River). 

Roberts,  Benjamin  T.,  first  su|)erintendent 
of  Free  Methodist  Church  in  America, 
487. 

Robinson,  John,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrims, 
225. 

Rock,  Johann,  early  leader  of  Amana  Soci- 
ety, 223. 

Rollings,  Edward  B.,  early  leader  of  Chris- 
tians (Christian  Connection),  192. 

Roman  Catholic  Church:  Anabaptists  de- 
clared heretical  by,  43;  persecution  of  Mo- 
ravians by,  494;  repudiation  of,  by  Polish 
National  Church  of  America,  507;  relation 
to  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  570;  to 
Reformed  Catholic  Cnurch,  596;  history, 
doctrine,  politv,  and  work  of,  600-606; 
statistics,  608-613. 


Roman  Catholic  Church,  Congregations  of 
the.  See  Congregations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churcn. 

Roumania,  independent  metropolitan  see 
of,  258. 

Roumanian  Church  in  Austria-Hungary,  in- 
dependent metropolitan  see  of,  258. 

Russian  Church.  See  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches. 

Russian  Mennonites:  joined  by  Hutterite 
Societv.  410;  influence  of,  419;  states  first 
visited  by,  424 ;  formation  of  Nebraska  and 
Minnesota  Conference  of  Mennonites  bv, 
427. 

Russian  Orthodox  Church:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  260,  261;  sta- 
tistics, 262,  263. 

St.  Chrischona,  Switzerland,  ministers  sent 
to  United  States  from,  375. 

Salvation  Army:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  614,  615;  statistics,  616-620. 

Salvationists:  general  statement,  613;  sta- 
tistics, 613,  614. 

Sanctifi cation:  acceptance  of  doctrine  by 
Brethren  (Plymouth),  161;  Evangelical 
bodies,  270;  Evangelistic  associations,  283, 
286,  287,  290;  Independent  churches,  315; 
International  Apostolic  Holiness  Union, 
318;  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ,  422; 
Methodist  bodies,  429,  432;  Pentecostal 
Church  of  the  Nazarene,  504 ;  United 
Brethren  bodies,  646;  Volunteers  of 
America,  659.  See  also  **  Fourfold  gospel." 

Sarajian,  Hovsep,  first  bishoi|!>  of  Armenian 
Church,  37. 

Savoy  Confession,  Congr^fational  creed,  228. 

Saybrook  Platform,  Congregational  creed, 
228. 

Scandinavian  Augustana  Synod,  immigrants 
added  to,  374. 

Schellenberger  Brueder  -  Gemeinde.  See 
Bundes  Conferenz  der  Mennoniten  Brue- 
der-Gemeinde. 

Schlatter,  Michael,  missionary,  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  586. 

Schwenkf  elders:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  622,  623;  statistics,  623,  624. 

Seabury,  Samuel,  bishop  of  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  569. 

Secession  movement  in  Scotland:  denomina- 
tions connected  with,  509,  544,  560;  repre- 
sented by  Associate  Presbyterian  Church, 
555. 

Second  Advent:  observance  of  doctrine  by 
Adventist  bodies,  11-36;  Brethren  (Plym- 
outh), 161:  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
180;  New  Apostolic  Church,  182;  Christa- 
delphians,  184 ;  Christian  Catholic  Church 
in  Zion,  186;  Church  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, 213;  Missionary  Church  Association, 
283*  Independent  churches,  315;  Inter- 
national Apostolic  Holiness  Union,  318; 
Latter-day  Saints,  328;  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren in  Christ,  422. 

**  Secular"  clergy,  in  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  definition  of  term,  605. 

Separate  Baptists:  origin,  43;  identified  with 
*New  Lights,"  45;  relation  to  General 
Baptists.  128;  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  131,  132;  statistics,  132-134; 
union  with  Regular  Baptists,  134;  relation 
to  Duck  River  Association,  136. 

Separatists,  English:  Roger  VVilliams  minis- 
ter of,  43;  predecessors  of  Congregational- 
ists, 225. 

^'Separatists,"  Lutheran.  See  **Old  Lu- 
therans." 

Sephardim  Jews,  origin  of,  321. 

Servia,  independent  metropolitan  see  of,  258. 

Servian  Church  in  Austria-Hunprary,  inde- 
pendent metropolitan  see  of,  258. 

Servian  Orthodox  Church:  history  of,  264; 
statistics,  264. 

Session,  Presbyterian,  powers  of,  514. 


Seventh-day  Adventist  Denomination:  his- 
tory, doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  21-23; 
statistics,  25-29. 

Seventh-day  Baptists:  Seventh-day  Advent- 
ist Church  founded  by,  21;  first  church 
organized  by,  43;  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  113,  114;  statistics,  115,  116. 

Shinto  worship,  not  found  in  America,  174. 

Simpson,  A.  B.,  founder  of  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance,  315. 

Sisterhoods:  work  of,  in  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  573;  in  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
605. 

Six  Companies,  Chinese,  influence  of,  175. 

Six  Principle  Baptists.  See  General  Six 
Principle  Baptists. 

Slavery:  position  as  to,  by  Baptists,  46;  by 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  66;  Free 
Baptists,  117;  Colored  Primitive  Baptists 
in  America,  151;  United  American  Free- 
will Baptists  (colored),  158;  Christians 
(Christian  Connection),  192;  Congregation- 
alists, 230;  Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox), 
295;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  432; 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  461;  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Connection  of  America, 
465;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
468,  469;  Free  Methodist  Church  of  North 
America,  487;  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  513;  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States,  549; 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Cnurch  of  North  America,  560;  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  570.    See  also  Civil  war. 

Slovak  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
America:  organization,  359;  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  397;  statis- 
tics, 398. 

Smith,  Elias,  one  of  founders  of  Christians 
(Christian  Connection),  117,  192,  194. 

Smith,  Joseph,  founder  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  327,  328,  330,  335. 

Smith,  Ralph,  exiled  by  Puritans  from 
Salem,  Mass.,  225. 

Smith,  William,  bishop  of  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  569. 

Social  Brethren:  history  of,  624;  statistics, 
624,  625. 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  625,  626;  sta- 
tistics, 626. 

Society  of  Altruists,  exclusion  from  list  of 
Communistic  societies,  220. 

Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox):  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  294-297;  statis- 
tics, 298-300.    See  also  Quakers. 

Society  of  Separatists,  exclusion  from  list 
of  Commimistic  societies,  220. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  description 
of,  560. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention:  origin,  46; 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of, 
66,  67;  statistics,  68-91. 

Spencer,  Peter,  founder  of  Union  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (colored), 
444. 

Spener,  Philip  Jacob,  founder  of  Pietism, 
245. 

Spiritualists:  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and 
work  of,  627,  628;  statistics,  628-630. 

Spring,  Gardiner,  resolutions  on  slavery  by, 
513. 

Steams,  Shubael,  leader  of  Separate  Bap- 
tists, 132. 

Stephan,  Martin,  early  Lutheran  minister  in 
the  United  States,  358. 

Stoever,  John  Caspar,  early  Lutheran  pastor 
in  the  United  States,  341,  352. 

Stone,  Barton  W.:  leader  of  Christians 
(Christian  Connection),  192;  cooperation 
with  Alexander  Campbell,  237. 

Suomi  Synod.  See  Finnish  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church. 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  founder  of  Church 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  212,  217. 
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Swedenborgians.  See  General  Convention 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Swedish  Ansearius  Synod,  union  with  Swed- 
ish Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  of  Amer- 
ica, 631,  633. 

Swedish  Augustana  Svnod,  Swedish  immi- 
grants identified  with,  631. 

Swedish  Evangelical  bodies:  general  state- 
ment, 630;  statistics,  630,  631. 

Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Mission:  history 
of,  633;  statistics,  633,  634. 

Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  of 
America:  history  of,  631;  statistics,  631, 
632. 

Swedish  Mission  Sjrnod,  union  with  Swedish 
Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  of  America, 
631,  633. 

Synod  for  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America:  relation  to 
Eielsen's  Synod,  374;  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of,  381,  382;  statistics, 
382,  383. 

Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
of  North  America:  history,doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  560,  561;  statistics,  561-563. 

Synod,  Presbyterian,  powers  of,  514. 

Synodical  Conference.  See  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Syrian  Orthodox  Church:  history  of,  266; 
statistics,  265. 

Talmud  Torah  schools,  account  of,  323. 

Temple  Society  in  the  United  States 
(Friends  of  the  Temple):  history  of,  634; 
statistics,  634,  635. 

Tennent,  Gilbert  and  William,  leaders  of 
Presbyterian  "New  Side "  movement,  512. 

Texas,  Synod  of.  See  German  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod  of  Texas. 

Theoeophical  societies:  history,  doctrine, 
and  polity  of,  635;  statistics,  636. 

Theosophical  Society,  American  Section: 
history  of,  638;  statistics,  638,  639. 

Theosophical  Society  in  America:  history  of, 
637;  statistics,  637. 

Theosophical  Society,  New  York:  history  of, 
637;  statistics,  638. 

Thomas,  John,  founder  of  Christadelphians, 
183. 

Thompson,  J.  P.,  Congregationalist  leader, 
227. 

ThorlaksBon,  Paul,  Icelandic  congregation 
oivanized  by,  388. 

Tingley,  Mrs.  Katherine,  leader  of  Theo- 
sophical Society  in  America,  635,  639. 

Torkillus,  Reorus,  first  Lutheran  minister 
in  the  United  States,  341. 

Toth,  Alexis  G.,  leader  of  Uniat  churches, 
261. 

Triennial  Convention,  in  Baptist  churches, 
origin  of,  46,  66. 

True  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  See  Chris- 
tian Reformed  Church. 

'^Trusteeism,"  in  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
system  of,  601. 

Tunkers.    See  Bunkers. 

Turner,  H.  M.,  bishop  of  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  448. 

Two-Seea-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian  Bap- 
tists: origin,  44,  155;  antimissionary  spirit 
of,  67;  relation  to  Duck  River  Association, 
136;  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of, 
155,  156;  statistics,  156,  157. 

Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  acceptance 
of,  by  Lutherans — General  Council,  353; 
United  Norwegian  Church,  363;  Danish 
Evanjjelical  Church,  385;  Suomi  Synod 
(Finnish),  391;  Finnish  National  Church, 
399. 


Unia,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  object  of, 
261. 

Uniat  churches  in  the  United  States:  union 
with  Russian  Church,  261;  specially  pro- 
vided for,  by  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
602. 

Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churqji  (colored):  history,  doctrine,  pol- 
ity, and  work  of,  444,  445;  statistics,  445, 
446. 

Unitarian  element:  influence  of,  in  German 
Evangelical  Protestant  Ministers'  Asso- 
ciation, 307;.  in  Lutheran  churches,  352. 

Unitarianism,  definition  of,  640. 

Unitarians:  separation  from  Trinitarians, 
227,  300;  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and 
work  of,  640,  641;  statistics,  642,  643. 

Unitas  Fratrum.  See  Moravian  Chvutih 
(Unitas  Fratrum). 

United  American  Freewill  Baptists  (col- 
ored): history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work 
of,  158,  159;  statistics,  159,  160. 

United  Baptists:  origin,  46;  antimissionary 
spirit  of,  67;  union  of  Regular  and  Sepa- 
rate Baptists,  132;  history  of,  134;  statis- 
tics, 134-136. 

United  Brethren  bodies:  general  statement, 
643;  statistics,  643,  644. 

United  Brethren  Church,  relation  to  Re- 
formed Churcli  in  the  United  States,  586. 

United  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America:  history,  doctrine,  pol- 
ity, and  work  of,  394,  395;  statistics, 
395-397. 

United  Danish ALutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, origin  of,  385. 

United  Evangelical  Church:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  274,  275;  sta- 
tistics, 275-277. 

United  Norwegian  Lutheran'  Church  in 
America:  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and 
work  of,  363;  statistics,  364-366;  relation  to 
Norwegian  Synod,  381 ;  to  Augsburg  Semi- 
nary, 392. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Amer- 
ica: history^  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of, 
544;  statistics,  545-548. 

United  Society  of  Believers  (Shakers):  his- 
tory, doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  220- 
222;  statistics,  222,  223. 

United  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  South:  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of,  349;  statistics,  350, 
351. 

United  Zion's  Children:  history  of,  173; 
statistics,  173,  174. 

Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical 
Society,  history  of,  639. 

Universal  Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  pur- 
pose of  Theoeophical  societies,  635. 

Universalism,  definition  of,  654. 

Universaliflts:  history,  doctrine,  politv,  and 
work  of,  654-656;  statistics,  656-658*. 

Van  den  Bosch,  K.,  early  pastor  of  Christian 
Reformed  Church,  592. 

Van  der  Werp,  D.  J.,  early  pastor  of  Chris- 
tian Reformed  Church,  592. 

Varick,  James,  first  bishop  of  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Zion  Church,  455. 

"Vedanta,"  definition  of,  658. 

Vedanta  Societv:  history  of,  658;  ptatistics, 
659. 

Veniaminoff,  John  (Bishop  Innocent),  Rus- 
sian missionary  in  Alaska,  260. 

Vivekananda,  Swami,  Hindu  delegate  to 
Parliament  of  Religions,  658. 

Voluntary  Missionary  S(xriety  in  America 
(colored):  history  of,  292;  statbtics,  292. 

Volunteers  of  America:  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of,  659,  660;  statistics, 
661,  662. 


von  Schwenkfeld,  Kaspar,  founder  of 
Schwenkfelders,  622. 

Wahabi,  reform  movement  in  Arabia,  41. 

Walsh,  John  T.,  early  leader  of  Life  and 
Advent  Union,  32. 

Walther,  C.  F.  W.,  founder  of  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Synodical  Conference  of  America, 
358. 

Ware,  Henry,  Unitarian  professor  in  Harvard 
College,  227. 

Watch-night  service,  observance  of,  in 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  434. 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church:  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  540,  541; 
statistics,  541-543. 

Wesley,  John  and  Charles,  founders  of  Meth- 
odism, 428,  431. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection,  English 
body  of  Methodists,  429. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  of  America: 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  465, 
466;  statistics,  466-468. 

Westminster  Assembly,  constitution  of,  509. 

Westminster  Confession:  approval  of,  by 
Congregational  ists,  228;  adoption  by  JPres- 
byterians,  509;  attitude  toward,  of  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church,  529,  531;  of 
Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
538. 

White,  Anna,  eldrees  of  Shakers,  222. 

White,  Mrs.  Ellen  G.,  leader  of  Seventh-day 
Adventists,  22,  29. 

White,  William,  bishop  of  Protestant  Episco- 

Eal  Church,  569. 
itefield,  George:  visit  to  New  England, 
43;  influence  of  preaching  on  organization 
of  Baptists,  45;  Free  Baptists,  117;  Sepa- 
rate Baptists,  131;  Congr^tionalists,  226; 
share,  in  inauguration  of  Methodist  move- 
ment, 428;  of  Presbyterian  movement, 
512;  of  Welsh  churches,  540. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  prominence  of,  in  Society 
of  Friends,  296. 

Wilbur,  John,  leader  of  Wilburite  Friends, 
304. 

Williams,  Roger,  "Apostle  of  Religious  Lib- 
erty:" establishment  of  Baptist  Church 
by,  43;  expulsion  from  Massachusetts, 
226. 

Winebrenner,  John,  founder  of  General 
Eldership  of  the  Churches  of  God  in  North 
America,  203,  204. 

Winebrennerians.  See  Churches  of  God  in 
North  America,  General  Eldership  of  the. 

Wisler,  Jacob,  separation  from  Mennonite 
Church,  420. 

Witherspoon,  John,  leader  in  Presbyterian 
churches,  512. 

Woodruff,  Wilford,  president  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  330. 

Wroe,  John,  founder  of  Christian  Israelite 
Church,  187. 

Wyneken,  F.  C.  D.,  early  Lutheran  pastor  in 
the  United  States,  358,  377. 

Yorker,  or  Old  Order,  Brethren:  history  of, 
173;  statistics,  173. 

Young,  Brigham,  leader  of  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  330,  335. 

Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, formation  of,  115. 

Zinzendorf,  Count,  foimder  of  Moravian 
Church,  431. 

Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church.  See  Re- 
formed Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church 
(colored). 

Zionist  movement,  purpose  of,  325. 

Zubly,'  John  J.,  early  minister  of  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  586. 
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